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This  encyclopedia  presents  in  a  condensed  and  modified  form  that  great  body  of  Prot- 
estant learning  called  the  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestarUi8<JieTheologieu7idKirche,e^ted  by 
Professor  Albert  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  D.  Jur.,  the  famous  church  historian  of  Gennany.  The 
German  work  is  the  third  edition  of  that  religious  encyclopedia  which  was  originally  edited 
by  the  late  Professor  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  and  bore  his  name  popularly  as  a  convenient 
short  title.  The  late  Professor  Philip  Schaflf  was  requested  by  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Her- 
zog to  adapt  the  encyclopedia  to  the  American  public  and  this  he  did.  To  this  combination 
of  German  and  American  scholarship  the  publishers  gave  the  happy  title  of  The  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encydopcedia  of  Rdiguma  Knowledge.  This  name  has  been  familiar  to  thousands  of 
the  religious  public  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  so  has  been 
preserved  as  the  title  of  this  publication,  with  the  prefix  " New." 

The  history  of  this  encyclopedia  up  to  the  present  is  this:  In  December,  1853,  there  appeared  at  Gotha 
the  first  part  of  the  Realencyklopddie  fUr  proteetantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  which  was  the  Protestant 
reply  to  the  challenge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  engaged  upon  the  KircherUexikon  oder  EncykUypOdie 
dtr  kathdischen  Theologie  und  ihrer  HtUfewiasenechaften,  which  had  been  appearing  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau 
since  1846.  The  credit  for  suggesting  the  latter  work  must  be  given  to  Benjamin  Herder  (1818-88),  one 
of  the  leading  publishers  of  Germany.  Its  editors  were  Heinrich  Joseph  Wetzer  (1801-53),  professor 
of  Oriental  philology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  a  layman,  and  Benedict  Welte  (1805-85), 
a  priest  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Ttlbingen .  The  proposition  to  do  as  much  for  Prot- 
estant theology  and  research  was  mooted  by  a  company  of  Protestant  theologians,  and  Matthias  Schnecken- 
burger  (1804-48),  professor  of  theology  in  Bern,  had  been  chosen  editor  of  the  projected  work.  But 
the  political  troubles  of  1848  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  and  the  death  of  Schneckenburger 
that  year  made  it  necessary  to  find  another  leader.  At  this  juncture  Friedrich  August  Tholuck  (1799- 
1877),  professor  of  theology  in  Halle,  where  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  was  professor  from  1847  to  1854,  was 
consulted  and  he  named  his  colleague.  It  was  an  ideal  choice,  as  Professor  Herzog  was  a  competent 
scholar,  a  friend  of  progress  in  theology,  moderate  in  his  views,  and  a  pereona  grata  to  all  parties  among 
the  Protestants.  The  publisher  of  the  Protestant  encyclopedia  was  Christian  Friedrich  Adolf  Rost  (1790- 
1856),  who  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  Johann  Conrad  Hinrichs,  and  under  that  name. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious  encyclopedias  were  conspicuous  successes  and  came 
to  be  called  popularly,  by  the  names  of  their  editors,  "  Wetzer  und  Welte  "  imd  "  Herzog  "  respectively. 
The  former  was  finished  in  1856  in  twelve  volumes,  followed  by  an  index  volume  in  1860;  the  latter  in 
1868  in  twenty-two  volumes  including  the  index.  In  December,  1877,  the  Herders  entrusted  a  new  edition 
of  "  Wetzer  und  Welte  "  to  Joseph  HergenrOther  (1824-80),  at  that  time  a  professor  of  theology  in  Munich. 
On  his  elevation  to  the  cardinidate  in  1879  he  transferred  his  editorial  duties  to  Franz  Philipp  Kaulen 
(1827-1907),  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology  in  Bonn,  and  imder  him  the  new  edition  was  finished 
in  1901  in  twelve  volumes,  ea^  one  much  larger  than  those  of  the  first  edition.  In  September,  1903,  the 
index  volume  appeared.  In  1877  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  **  Herzog"  appeared,  edited  by 
Professor  Herzog  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague  in  the  theological  faculty  in  Erlangen,  Gustav  Leopold 
Plitt  (1836-80).  On  Plitt's  death  Herzog  called  in  another  colleague,  Albert  Hauck  (1845-),  the  professor 
of  diurch  history,  who  survived  him  and  brought  the  work  to  its  triumphant  close  in  1888  in  eighteen 
volumes,  indudingthe  index.  In  the  spring  of  1896  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog  " 
with  Hauck,  who  meanwhile  had  gone  to  Leipsic  as  professor  of  church  history,  as  sole  editor.  It  is  upon 
this  third  edition  that  the  present  work  is  based. 

The  idea  of  translating  "  Herzog  "  in  a  slightly  condensed  form  occurred  to  John  Henry  Augustus 
Bomberger  (1817-90),  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  then  president  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, CoUegeville,  Pa.,  and  in  1856  he  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  the  first  volume,  whose  title-page 
reads  thus:  The  Protestant  Theological  and  EecUsiaetical  Encyclopedia:  Being  a  Condensed  Translation 
of  Herxoffs  Real  Encyclopedia.  With  Additions  from  Other  Sources,  By  Rev.  J.H.A.  Bomberger y  D.D.,  As- 
sisted by  Distinguished  Theologians  of  Various  Denominations.     Vol.  I.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakision, 
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1866.  In  this  work  he  associated  with  himself  twelve  persons,  all  but  one  ministers.  In  1860  he  issued  the 
second  volume.  But  the  Civil  War  breaking  out  the  next  year  put  a  stop  to  so  costly  an  enterprise  and  it 
was  never  resumed.  The  first  volume  included  the  article  ^*  Concubinage/'  the  second  **  Josiah."  It 
had  been  issued  in  numbers,  of  which  the  last  was  the  twelfth. 

In  1877  Professor  Philip  Schaff  (1819-93)  was  asked  by  Dr.  Herzog  himself  to  undertake  an  English 
reproduction  of  the  second  edition  of  his  encyclopedia,  and  this  work  was  fairly  begun  when,  in  the  autunm 
of  1880,  Clemens  Petersen  and  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  were  engaged  to  work  daily  on  it  in  Dr.  Schaff 's 
study  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  The  next  year  Dr.  Bchaff's  son,  the  Rev.  David  Schley  Schaff, 
now  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  joined  the  staff. 
The  original  publishers  were  S.  S.  Scranton  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  a  change  was  made  before 
the  issue  of  the  first  volume  and  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  The  title-page  read  thus : 
A  Rdigioua  Enqfchpcedia :  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical ^  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the 
RealnEncyklopddie  of  Hertog,  PlUt,  and  Havck,  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  DJ>.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Associate  editors :  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff. 
Volume  I.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street.  The  first  volume  was  issued 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1882,  the  second  Thursday,  March  1,  1883,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1884.  Volume  I.  had  pp.  xix,  1-847;  volume  II.  pp.  xvii.  848-1714;  and  volume  III.  pp.  xix. 
1715-2631.  In  November,  1886,  a  revised  edition  was  issued  and  at  the  same  time  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of  AU  Denominations  in  Europe  and  America,  Being  a  Supplement  to 
Schaff'Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  M.  A.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  1887. 
In  1891  the  third  edition  of  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  and  with  it  was  incorporated  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Living  Divines,  with  an  ]4)pendix,  largely  the  work  of  Rev.  George  William  Gilmore,  bringing  the  bio- 
graphical and  literary  notices  down  to  December,  1890.  The  entire  work  was  repaged  sufficiently  to 
make  it  <»ie  of  four  volumes  of  about  equal  sixe,  and  it  is  this  foiu*- volume  edition  which  is  known  to 
the  public  as  the  Schaff -Herzog  Encycydopedia,  the  volumes  being  respectively  of  pp.  xlviii.  679  and  four 
pages  unnumbered;  680-1378;  1379-2086;  iv.  2087-2629,  viii.  296.  As  the  German  work  at  its  base  was 
overtaken  by  the  time  "S"  had  been  reached,  the  " Schaff-Herzog "  from  that  letter  on  was  based  on  the 
first  edition  of  '*  Herxog."  Therefore  much  of  its  matter  is  now  very  old.  Yet  it  has  been  a  useful  work, 
and  in  1903  its  publishers  determined  on  a  new  edition  based  on  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog,"  which 
had  been  appearing  since  1896.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  ^pace  of  ten  years  between  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  two  works,  it  has  been  neeessaiy  to  bring  the  matter  from  the  German  down  to  date. 
This  end  has  been  accomplished  by  two  courses:  first  by  seeurtng  from  the  German  contributors  to  ''  Her- 
zog "  condensations  of  their  contributions,  in  which  way  matter  contributed  to  the  German  work  has  in 
many  instances  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  second  by  calling  on  department  editors  for  supplemen- 
tary matter. 

As  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  this  encyclopedia  is  not  entirely  a  new  work.  It 
isreallyanoldworkreconstructed.  Its  list  of  titles  is  largely  the  same  and  it  follows  the  same 
general  plan  as  mthe  old  work.  The  points  of  identity  are:  (1)  that  at  its  base  lies  the  iteoZency- 
klopadie  fur  protestantiache  Theologie  und  Kirche,  once  associated  with  the  name  of  Herzog, 
now  with  the  name  of  Albert  Hauck,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
and  the  author  of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Church  in  Germany;  (2)  that  it  gives  in 
condensed  fonn  the  information  in  that  work,  and  takes  such  matter  directly  from  the  Ger- 
man work  in  most  instances,  although  occasionally  while  the  topic  is  the  same  the  treatment 
is  independent  of  the  German  contributor's;  (3)  that  it  has  much  matter  contributed  by 
the  editorial  staff  and  specially  secured  contributors;  (4)  that  in  Biblical  matters  it 
limits  its  titles  to  those  of  the  German  base,  so  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  Bible 
dictionary,  although  the  Biblical  department  comprehends  the  principal  articles  of  such  a 
dictionary.  The  points  of  dissinularity  are  these:  (1)  It  contains  much  matter  furnished 
directly  by  those  contributors  to  the  German  work  who  have  kindly  consented  to  condense 
their  articles  and  bring  them  within  prescribed  limits.  These  limits  have  often  been  narrow, 
but  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  utilize  the  German  matter.  (2)  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  sketches  of  living  persons  derived  in  almost  every  instance  from  matter 
furnished  by  themselves.  In  writing  these  sketches  much  help  has  been  received,  principally 
in  the  suggestion  of  names,  from  the  English  and  American  Who's  Who  and  from  the  German 
Wer  isfs  (which  is  a  similar  work  for  Germany) ,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
with  thanks.  But  comparison  between  the  sketches  in  this  book  and  those  given  of  the  same 
individual  in  the  books  referred  to  will  reveal  many  differences  and  be  so  many  proofs  of  the 
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extenave  correspondence  carried  on  to  secure  the  ^ven  facts.  Every  person  sketched  herdn, 
with  abnost  no  exception,  has  be^i  sent  a  blank  for  biographical  data.  Some  thought  to 
save  thanselves  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  blank  by  referring  to  a  dictionary  of  living 
persons,  but  it  has  generally  turned  out  that  the  requirements  of  this  blank  were  not  met  by 
the  book  referred  to  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  write  to  the  subject,  and  frequently  more 
than  once,  before  the  desired  information  could  be  secured.  (3)  The  matter  in  proof  has  been 
sent  to  persons  specially  chosen  for  eminence  in  their  respective  departments.  These  depart- 
ments with  the  names  of  those  in  charge  of  them  are:  Systematic  Theology,  Rev.  Clarence 
Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
Minor  Denominations,  Rev.  Henry  King  Carroll,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  corresponding  sec- 
retaries of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  EjHscopal  Church,  New  York  City; 
Liturgies  and  Religious  Orders,  in  the  first  volume,  Rev.  John  Thomas  Creagh,  D.D., 
professor  of  canon  law.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  subsequent 
volumes^  Very  Rev.  James  Francis  Driscoll,  D.D.,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  the  Old  Testament,  Rev.  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  University  College,  Toronto;  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
Henrt  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D.,  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Church  History,  Rev.  Albert 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  church  history,  Baylor  Theological  Seminary 
(Baylor  University),  Waco,  Texas.  Besides  reading  the  proofs  they  were  requested 
to  make  such  additions  as  would  not  only  bring  them  up  to  date  but  represent  the  dis- 
tinctive results  of  British  and  American  scholarship.  (4)  A  much  more  thorough  bib- 
liography is  furnished.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  sources  so  that  students  may 
pursue  a  subject  to  its  roots;  second,  to  supply  the  best  literature  in  whatever  language  it 
occurs;  third,  to  supply  references  in  English  for  those  who  read  only  that  language.  (5)  All 
articles  based  on  German  originals  have  been  sent  in  proof  to  the  writers  of  the  original 
German  articles  when  these  writers  were  still  living.  Some  of  them  had  furnished  the  articles 
and  they  had  merely  been  translated,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  German  authors 
had  not  given  that  cooperation;  not  a  few,  however,  have  kindly  read  our  condensations 
and  made  corrections  and  additi(xis.    For  this  cooperation  thanks  are  due. 

We  here  mention  with  gratitude  the  permission  given  by  the  publisher  of  the  Real- 
eneykhpddie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Mr.  Heinrich  Rost,  the  head  of  the 
great  publishing  house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs  of  Leipsic,  and  by  the  editor  of  its  third  edition. 
Professor  Albert  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  D.Jur.,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  use  its 
contents  in  our  discretion.  Dr.  Hauck  has  done  far  more  than  give  permission.  He  has 
manifested  a  kindly  interest  in  our  work,  has  revised  the  condensations  of  his  articles,  and 
facilitated  our  efforts  to  secure  from  his  contributors  advance  articles.  This  helpfulness  is 
much  appreciated,  and  we  would  fain  give  it  prominent  recognition. 

Rev.  David  Schley  Schafp,  D.D.,  who  holds  the  chair  of  church  history  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  whose  father  was  the  founder  of  this  work  and 
who  was  Himself  one  of  its  original  associate  editors,  felt  unable  on  account  of  other  duties 
to  assume  any  editorial  responsibility  for  the  present  work,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do  by 
the  publishers  when  the  new  edition  was  determined  on,  but  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  sole  responsibility  of  general  editor  should  be  lodged  with  his 
former  associate  editor,  and  has  cooperated  by  bringing  down  to  date  ahnost  all  the  articles 
which  he  and  his  father  contributed  to  the  first  edition. 

The  labor  of  coordinating  the  material  sent  in  by  the  many  persons  who  have  coop- 
oated  to  bring  out  this  work  has  fallen  upon  the  managing  editor,  Charles  Colebrook  Sher- 
HAif^  who  has  discharged  his  difficult  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  marked  ability. 
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The  bibliography,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  novelty  of  this  encyclopedia  and  is  a  fea- 
ture certain  to  be  greatly  appreciated,  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  George  William 
GiLMORE,  late  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  author  of  Hurst's  Literature  of 
Theology.  The  work  of  condensing  and  translating  the  articles  from  the  contributors  to 
the  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche  has  been  done  by  Bernhard 
Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lutheran  pastor,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Alexis  iRibr^E  du  Pont  Coleman,  M.A. 
of  Oxford  University,  instructor  in  English  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Alfred 
Stoeckius,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Astor  Library;  William  Price;  and  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D.  of 
Leipsic.  The  pronunciations  have  been  supplied  by  Frank  Horace  Vizetelly,  F.SA., 
associate  editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

When  the  contributors  to  the  Realenq/klopddie  have  chosen  not  to  condense  their  articles 
themselves,  but  have  preferred  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  editors  of  the  New 
Schaff'Herzog,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  parentheses  enclosing  the  signature.  Edi- 
torial additions  or  changes  in  the  body  of  signed  articles  for  which  the  contributors  should 
not  be  held  responsible  are  indicated  by  brackets.  A  double  signature  indicates  that  an 
article  originally  prepared  by  the  contributor  whose  name  appears  first  (in  parentheses)  has 
been  revised  by  the  contributor  whose  name  follows.  The  cross  (f)  following  the  name 
of  a  contributor  indicates  that  he  is  dead. 

Mat  15,  1908.  THE   EDITOR. 

CONCERNING  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

For  purposes  of  research  and  definite  information  the  student  is  constantly  under  the 
necessity  of  discovering  not  only  lists  of  works  on  a  given  subject,  but  also  initials  or  full 
names  of  authors  and  place  and  date  of  publication  and  often  the  exact  form  of  the  title 
of  a  book  inaccurately  or  partially  kno^ra.  To  furnish  this  information  the  work  which 
will  prove  useful  beyond  all  others  is  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  which  with  its 
Supplement  records  the  books  received  down  to  1900;  accessions  beyond  this  date 
are  also  recorded  in  supplementary  issues.  Especially  valuable  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent are  the  four  parts  devoted  to  the  Bibles  and  Bible-works  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  the  large  number  of  entries  makes  it  hard  to  consult  these  parts.  Some  help  is 
^ven  by  the  tables  of  arrangement.  A  Subject  Index  for  1881-1905,  ed.  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
4  vols.,  London,  1902-06,  makes  available  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  late  literature 
upon  all  subjects.  Next  to  this,  if  indeed  not  equally  valuable  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  is 
the  exhaustive  work  doing  for  the  French  National  Library"  and  for  publications  in  French 
what  the  work  just  named  does  for  the  British.  This  is  the  Catalogue  g^ntral  .  .  .  de  la 
Bibliothkque  Natianalej  now  in  course  of  publication,  Paris,  1897  sqq.,  of  which  volume  xxiv., 
the  last  received,  carries  the  list  through  "Catzius."  The  value  of  these  two  publications 
will  be  more  accurately  estimated  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  two  institutions  are  stated 
repositories  for  copyrighted  books  in  the  two  countries  respectively.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  catalogue  is  a  helpful  account  of  pre- 
vious catalogues  of  the  French  National  Library.  The  English  work  is  in  folio, 
the  French  in  octavo.  Perhaps  the  next  best  general  work  is  that  of  J.  C. 
Brunet,  Manuel  du  libraire,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1810,  superseded  by  the  5th  ed.,  6  vols., 
1860-65,  with  SuppUment,  2  vols.,  1878-80.  After  these  t^i-o  works  come  in  point  of 
usefulness  what  may  be  called  the  national  catalogues,  recording  the  books  published  in 
Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  America.  For  Germany  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  Allgemeines  BUrher-Lexicon,  by  W.  Heinsius,  reedited  and  enlarged  by  O.  A.  Schulz, 
then  by  F.  A.  Schiller,  covering  the  period  1700-1861  in  11  TOlumes,  Leipsic,  1812-54,  for 
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the  earlier  period  incomplete.  This  was  continued  by  Hinrichs'  BUcher-Katalog,  cov- 
ering the  years  1851-05  in  one  volume  (1875),  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  by  the 
Fanfjdhriger  Bucher-Katalog.  Half-yearly  volumes  are  published  which  are  superseded  in 
course  by  the  five-year  volumes.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  Repertorium  up  to  1885, 
which  arranged  the  entries  topically.  From  1883  on  the  Repertorium  was  superseded  by  a 
SMagtoort-Katalog,  by  Georg  and  L.  Ost,  Hanover,  1889-1904  (now  complete  down  to 
1002),  serving  as  an  index  to  the  Hinrichs,  and  arranging  the  catch- words  alphabetically. 

For  publications  in  French  there  is  the  CaUdogue  giniral  de  la  librairie  frangaise,  cover- 
ing the  period  1840-99,  15  vols.,  Paris,  1867-1904,  begun  by  O.  Lorenz  and  continued  by 
D.  Jordell,  with  a  Table  des  matiires  or  index  published  at  irregular  intervals,  but  exceed- 
ingly full  and  usable.  The  Table  syaUmaiique  de  la  bibliographie  de  la  France  is  an  annual 
list  of  cop3rrighted  books  classified  according  to  subjects,  published  in  Paris. 

For  British  publications  the  London  CaJtalogue,  London,  1846,  now  very  hard  to  obtain, 
carries  the  list  of  books  from  1800  to  1846  with  Index  to  the  same.  This  was  continued  by 
the  English  CaUdogtUj  now  complete  down  to  1905, 7  vols.,  London,  1864-1905.  The  three  vol- 
umes for  1890-1905  are  arranged  by  authors  and  subjects  in  one  alphabet.  For  the  period 
1837-89  there  is  an  Index  of  Subjects,  4  vols.,  London,  1858-93.  A  Yearly  Catalogue  is  issued, 
which,  like  the  French  annuals  and  Grerman  semiannuals,  is  superseded  by  the  volume  cov- 
ering a  series  of  years. 

For  modem  Italian  works  the  authoritative  source  is  the  Catalogo  generate  delta  Ubreria 
Italiana,  1847-99,  compUato  dal  Prof,  Attilio  PagUaini,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1901-05,  a  work 
singularly  complete  for  the  period  it  covers. 

For  American  publications  the  period  1820-71  is  inadequately  covered  by  the  Biblio- 
Aeca  Americana,  by  O.  A.  Roorbach  to  1861,  and  then  by  J.  Kelly,  a  set  of  books  rarely 
on  the  market.  The  American  Catalogue  continues  this  to  the  end  of  1905  in  6  vols. 
folio,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo,  New  York,  1880-1906.  This  was  begun  by  F.  Leypoldtand  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  In  this  series  a  Yearly  Catalogue  is  issued,  superseded  like 
the  other  annuals  by  the  larger  volume.  The  whole  is  being  supplemented  by  Charles 
Evans  with  the  American  Bibliography,  a  Chronological  Dictionary  of  All  ,  ,  .  Publications 
.  .  .  ,  1639-1820.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  vols,  i.-iv.  are  issued,  Chicago,  1903-07,  bring- 
ing the  titles  down  to  1773. 

For  earlier  books  a  valuable  set  of  volumes  is  L.  Hain,  Repertorium  bibliographicum, 
2  vols,  in  4  parts  and  an  Index,  Stuttgart,  1826-91,  giving  a  list  of  books  printed  from 
the  invention  of  printing  to  1500.  To  this  W.  A.  Copinger  has  added  e  Supplement  in  2 
vols.,  3  parts,  London,  1895-1902,  and  Dietrich  Reichling,  Appendices,  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  publication,  containing  corrections  and  additions,  Munich,  1905  sqq. 

Valuable  as  selected  and  classified  lists  of  general  literature,  including  theology,  are 
Sonnenschein's  Best  Books  and  Reader's  Guide,  London,  1891-95.  The  foregoing  are  all 
in  the  field  of  general  literature  and  are  not  specifically  theological. 

Of  specifically  Theological  Bibliographies,  giving  lists  of  literature  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  the  older  ones  have  principally  a  historic  value.  Some  of  the  best 
are:  J.  G.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theologica  sekcta,  4  vols.,  Jena,  1757-65,  arranged  topically 
with  an  index  of  authors;  G.  B.  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litteratur,  3d  ed.,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1837-42  (gives  Uttle  Uterature  in  English);  E.  A.  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  theologica, 
2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1864  (an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  books  in  German  issued 
1830-62) ;  W.  Orme,  Bibliotheca  theologica,  London,  1824  (contains  critical  notes) .  One  of  the 
older  books,  often  referred  to  for  its  lists  of  editions  of  Scripture,  is  J.  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  sacra, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1709,  enlarged  by  A.  G.  Masch,  5  vols.,  Halle,  1778-90.  T.  H.  Home  added 
to  his  Introduction  a  rich  bibliography  of  the  works  issued  before  and  in  his  time  (also  printed 
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separately),  London,  1839,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  editions  of  the  Introduction  later 
than  that  of  1846.  An  excellent  work  is  that  by  James  Darling,  C^cbposdia  BibliographiotL; 
a  LArmy  Man%uil  of  Theological  and  General  Literaiwre,  London,  1854,  with  supplementary 
vdume,  1 859,  particularly  useful  as  giving  the  contents  of  series  and  even  of  volumes.  A  modem 
production,  noting  only  works  in  Rnglirii,  is  J.  F.  Hurst,  Literaiure  of  Theology,  New  York, 
1896,  fairly  complete  up  to  its  date,  arranged  according  to  the  divisions  in  Theology  and  in 
convenient  smaller  rubrics,  with  very  full  indexes.  Unfortunately,  it  needs  suppkonenting 
by  the  literature  subsequent  to  1895.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  will  see  their 
way  to  add  a  supplement,  containing  the  later  literature.  For  Roman  Catholic  theology 
consult  D.  Gla,  Systematiech  geordnetes  Repertorium  der  kaiholisch-theologischen  LMeratur, 
Paderbom,  1894.  W.  T.  Lawndes,  Bibliographer' 8  Manual,  4  vols.,  London,  1834,  new 
edition  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857-64,  while  not  exclusively  theological,  deals  largely  with 
curious  theological  books  and  is  useful  for  the  annotations. 

Among  the  most  useful  guides  to  theolo^eal  literature  are  the  works  on  Introduction 
to  Theology  or  on  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology,  most  of  which  give  classified 
lists  of  literature.  Schleiermacher's  Kwrze  Dorstdlung  des  theologischen  Studiums,  Berlin, 
1811,  1830,  was  followed  by  K.  K  Hagoibach,  Encyklopddie  und  Methodologie,  Leipsic,  1833, 
revised  by  M.  Reischle,  1889.  This  last,  though  not  in  its  latest  form,  was  practically  repro- 
duced by  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  New  York,  1884,  rev.  ed.,  1894,  with  copious  lists 
of  literature,  English  and  Ammcan,  added.  Better  even  than  this  is  A.  Cave,  Introduction 
to  Theology,  2d  ed.,  Edinbur^,  1896,  in  which  the  lists  of  literature  are  especially  valuable, 
though  the  lapse  of  a  decade  since  the  publication  makes  a  new  edition  desirable.  Of  very 
hi^  value  for  its  citation  of  literature,  including  Continental,  En^ish,  and  American,  is 
L.  Emery,  Introduction  d  Vitwde  de  la  thiologie  protestarUe,  Paris,  1904. 

In  the  way  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  the  past 
decade  has  witnessed  great  progress.  The  two  great  Bible  Dictionaries,  superseding 
for  English  readers  all  others,  are  A  Dictionary  of  the  BUble,  by  J.  Hastings  and  J.  A. 
Selbie,  4  vols,  and  extra  volume,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1898-1904  (comprehensive 
and  fully  up  to  date  in  the  Old  Testam^it  subjects,  but  conservative  and  often  timid 
in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament),  and  Encydopcedia  Biblica,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and 
J.  S.  Black,  4  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1899-1903  (also  comprehensive,  much 
more  ''advanced"  in  the  Old  Testament  and  admitting  representation  to  the  "Dutch 
School  '^  in  the  New  Testament  parts,  but  handicapped  by  the  Jerahmeel  theory  of  Prof. 
Che3me).  F.  VigDuroux,  DictUmnaire  de  la  Bible,  Paris,  1891  sqq.,  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  reached  ''Palestine"  with  part  xxix.,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
conservative  type  of  French  Biblical  scholarship. 

In  Christian  Archeology  the  work  of  W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Chria^ 
Han  Antiquities,  2  vols.,  London,  1875-80,  is  still  valuable,  and  there  is  no  later  work  in 
English  to  take  its  place.  Of  high  value  is  F.  X.  Kraus,  Reat-Encyklopadie  der  chriaUichen 
AUerthUmer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1881-86.  The  best  work,  which  must  supersede  all  others 
because  of  its  extraordinary  completeness  and  fulness,  but  which  has  been  only  recently  begun 
and  must  take  many  3rears  to  complete  under  its  present  plan,  is  F.  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire 
^arcMologiediritienneetde  litwrgie,  Paris,  1903  sqq.  (parts  i.-xilare  out,  and  bring  the  reader 
down  to  "Baptfime'O*  In  »  diffCTcnt  field,  and  worthy  of  high  praise,  is  W.  Smith 
and  H.  Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines,  4  vols., 
Londcm.  1877-87,  representing  the  best  EngliA  scholarship  of  its  day,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  not  easily  to  be  superseded.  A  help  to  this,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  early  Christian  writers,  is  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Raman  Biography  ami  Myth- 
ology,  3  vols.,  new  edition,  London,  1890. 
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In  the  general  field  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology  must  be  men- 
tioned on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  the  KirchenUxikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  2d 
ed.,  begun  by  Cardinal  Hergenrother,  continued  by  F.  Kaulen,  12  vols,  and  Register^ 
Freiburg,  1880-1903.  This  work  must  be  commended  for  its  accurate  scholarship,  its  ad- 
mirable regard  for  proportion,  and  for  the  large  range  of  subjects  it  treats  with  fairness 
and  with  only  a  suspicion  of  a  tendency  toward  ultramontanism.  Briefer  is  the  Handlexir 
kon  der  katholischen  Theologie,  begun  by  J.  Schafler  (continued  by  J.  Sax),  4  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1880-190O-  The  new  Kirchliches  Handlexihm  of  M.  Buchberger,  Munich,  1904-06 
(in  progress),  is  not  particularly  valuable.  The  evangelical  side  of  German  scholarship  is 
repres^ited  by  the  great  work  of  J.  J.  Herzog,  Recdencyklopddie  fur  protestantiache  Theologie 
und  KirAe,  3d  ed.,  revised  under  A.  Hauck,  Leipsic,  1896  sqq.,  18  vols,  issued  to  date. 
This  is  the  great  storehouse  of  German  Protestant  theology  and  the  basis  of  the  present 
work.  The  most  ambitious  work  of  American  scholarship  is  J.  McClintock  and  J.  Strong, 
Cydapcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecdesiaatical  LUeratwre,  10  vols..  New  York,  1867- 
1881,  with  two  supplementary  volumes,  1884-86  (claims  to  have  over  50,000  titles;  necessarily 
it  IS  now  in  need  of  revision).  Other  works,  each  having  its  distinctive  field,  are:  W.  F. 
Hook,  A  Church  Dictionary.,  8th  ed.,  London,  1859,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1854;  J.  Eadie, 
The  EccUsiasHcal  Cyclopedia,  ib.,  1861 ;  J.  H.  Blimt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1872;  idem.  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Thought,  ib., 
1891  (both  of  considerable  worth,  representing  "High  An^icanism ") ;  W.  E.  Addis  and 
T.  Arnold,  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  London  and  New  York,  6th  ed.,  1903;  J.  Hamburger, 
RealnEneyldopadie  des  Jvdenthvms,  3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1891-1901  (deals  with  both 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  subjects;  "by  a  Jew  for  Jews");  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  published 
under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  of  which  I.  K.  Funk  was  chairman  and  Isidore 
Singer  managing  editor,  12  vols..  New  York,  1901-06;  F.  Lichtenberger,  EncydopMie  des 
sciences  rdigieuses,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877-82  (for  French  Protestants).  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dio- 
Honary  of  Islam,  London,  1885,  is  the  only  encyclopedic  work  on  the  subject,  but 
defective  and  unreliable.  InHymnology  there  are:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hymnalogicus, 
i.  Latin  hymns,  ii.  Latin  sequences,  iii.  Greek  hynms,  iv.-v.  supplement  to  vols,  i.-ii.,  Leip- 
sic, 1841-55  (a  storehouse  of  material  often  inaccessible  elsewhere,  but  ill  digested,  inac- 
curate, and  perplexing  to  consult) ;  E.  E.  Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenlieds  und  Kirchen- 
gesangs  der  chrisilichen  .  .  .  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  partly  posthumous,  8  vols,  and  index,  1866-77 
(the  greatest  collection  of  biographies  of  hymnists,  unfortunately  not  reliable) ;  the  one  Eng- 
lidi  cyclopedic  work  in  hymnology  is  J.  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hymnotogy,  London  and  New 
York,  1907.  A  work  of  immense  erudition  and  alone  in  its  field,  which  comprehends  much 
that  is  theological,  is  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  3  vols..  New 
York,  1901-06  (vol.  iii.  in  2  parts  is  devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  duly  classified) . 

While  most  of  the  Biblical  Helps  are  noted  under  the  appropriate  titles  in  the  text, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  For  the  Old  Testament  all  the  books 
except  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy  were  published  in  handy  form  in  the  Hebrew  by  G.  Baer 
and  F.  Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1869-95  (the  text,  thou^  critical,  does  not  concern  itself  with 
readings  from  the  versions);  the  best  ed.  so  far  of  the  complete  Hebrew  text  is  C.  D. 
Gind>urg's  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1894;  the  text  alone  was  reprinted  in  1906 
(the  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Ginsburg,  London,  1897,  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable handbook  to  the  text);  yet  a  very  excellent  Biblia  Hebraica  has  been 
published  by  R.  Kttel  with  the  assistance  of  Professors  G.  Beer,  F.  Buhl,  G.  Dal- 
man,  8.  R.  Driver,  M.  Lohr,  W.  Nowack,  J.  W.  Rothstein,  and  V.  Ryssel,  in  2  parts, 
Letpsie,  1905-06,  obtainable  also  in  smaller  sections.  The  new  series  entitled  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ed.  Paul  Haupt,  now  in  coiirse  of  publication,  Leipsic,  London, 
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and  Baltimore,  1894  sqq.,  and  known  generally  as  the  '^ Rainbow  Bible''  and  less  widely 
as  the  '^  Polychrome  Bible/'  sets  forth  the  composite  ori^n  of  the  books  and  indicates  the 
separate  documents  by  printing  the  text  on  backgrounds  of  different  tints  (the  critical 
objection  to  the  series  is  that  as  each  book  is  not  directly  the  result  of  a  consensus  of  scholar- 
ship, the  effect  in  each  case  is  the  pronouncement  of  a  single  scholar  and  consequent  in- 
decisiveness  in  the  verdict).  The  lexicons  which  are  most  worthy  of  confidence  are:  W. 
Gesenius,  Thesaums  phUologicus  criticus  linguce  HebrcsaSj  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-53  (indispen- 
sable for  the  thorough  student) ;  idem,  Hebrdischea  und  Aramdisches  Handworierlmch^  14th 
ed.  by  F.  Buhl,  ib.,  1905;  and  (best  for  the  English  student)  F.  Brown,  C.  A.  Briggs, 
and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Oxford  and  Boston, 
1906.  Besides  the  old  Concordance  of  J.  Fiirst,  Leipsic,  1848,  there  is  now  avail- 
able S.  Mandelkem,  Veteris  TestamenU  concordanticB  Hebraice  et  Chaldaice,  ib.,  1896, 
which  unfortunately  is  badly  done,  the  errors  being  very  numerous.  The  best  gram- 
mar is  W.  Gesenius,  Hebrdische  Orammatik,  27th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1902,  Eng.  transl. 
of  25th  ed.  adjusted  to  the  26th  Germ.  ed.  by  G.  W.  Collins,  London,  1898,  along  with  which 
should  be  used  S.  R.  Driver,  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  London,  1892.  Re- 
lated to  Old  Testament  study  is  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  (he  Targumim,  Talmud  Babli 
and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashic  Literaiure,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1903.  For 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  sadly  needed  a  new  lexicon.  The  only  one  of 
moment  is  J.  F.  Schleusner,  Lexici  in  interpretes  Grtecos  Veteris  Testamenti  .  .  .  ,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1784-86.  The  Concordantia:  GrceccB  versionis,  by  A.  Tromm,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1718,  ought  not  to  be  discarded,  even  by  those  who  possess  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath, 
A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint,  Oxford,  1892-1900,  2d  ed.,  2  vols,  and  supplement,  1906, 
the  omissions  in  which  make  still  necessary  recourse  to  the  older  work. 

For  New  Testament  texts  the  student  will  naturally  turn  either  to  the  Editio  octava 
eritica  major  of  Tischendorf,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1869-72,  with  Prolegomena  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
3  vols.,  ib.,  1884-94  (containing  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  variant  readings  with 
description  of  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived) ;  to  the  edition  by  B.  F.  Westcott 
and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1890;  to  R.  F.  Weymouth's  ResuUard  Greek  Testa- 
merit,  London,  1892;  to  E.  Nestle's  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1901;  or 
to  O.  vonGebhardt's  ed.,  combining  the  readings  of  Tischendorf,. Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and 
Hort,  16th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1900.  Of  lexicons  the  best  for  general  purposes  is  J.  H.  Thayer, 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1895;  but  notice  must  be  taken  of 
H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbuch,  9th  ed.,  Gotha,  1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1886,  with  supplement  (a  work  that  aims  to  bring  out  especially  the  the- 
ological, philosophical,  and  psychological  elements  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary,  and 
is  not  a  general  lexicon).  A  choice  is  given  in  concordances  between  C.  H.  Bruder,  Corir- 
cordantUB  .  .  .  Novi  Testamenti,  5th  ed.,  Gottingen,  1900,  and  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  S. 
(jeden.  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1897  (good  for 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text).  For  the  English  Bible  the  two  concordances  of  value  now  are 
R.  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  7th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1899; 
and  J.  Strong,  Exhaustive  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  New  York,  1896.  The  best  grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  is  F.  Blass,  Grammatik  des  neulestamentlichen  Griechisch,  Gottingen, 
1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  London,  1905,  along  with  which  should  be  used  E.  D. 
Burton,  Syntax  of  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Chicago,  1901  (the  best  work 
on  the  subject).  Of  H.  J.  Moulton's  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  only  vol.  !., 
Prolegomena,  is  published,  Edinburgh,  1906.  General  Semitic  and  Oriental  philology  is 
treated  in  separate  volumes  on  the  individual  languages  in  the  Porta  linguarum  crienr 
iaUum,  ed.  J.  H.  Petermann,  H.  L.  Strack,  and  others,  Berlin,  1884  sqq. 
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As  a  directory  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine  the  following  works  represent  the  choi- 
cest: the  latest  and  the  standard  bibliography  of  Palestine  is  R.  Rohricht,  Chronologi- 
9che8  Yenseichnisa  der  auf  die  Geographie  des  heiUgen  Landes  hezilglichen  Litteratur  von  S3S 
his  1S78,  Berlin,  1890.  Earlier  but  still  useful  is  T.  Tobler,  Bibliographia  geographica 
PalcMtiruBj  Leipsic,  1867.  On  the  topography  there  is  nothing  in  English,  perhaps  nothing 
in  any  other  tongue,  superior  in  its  way  to  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  7th  ed.,  London,  1897.  Alongside  this  should  be  put  E.  Robinson's  Bib- 
Heal  Researches  in  Palestine ,  3  vols.,  London  and  Boston,  1841,  and  in  Germ,  transl.  at 
Halle  the  same  year,  and  Later  Biblical  Researches,  1856  (a  second  ed.,  including  both 
works  in  3  vols.,  was  published,  Boston,  1868,  but  omits  some  things  in  the  first  edi- 
tion which  are  sadly  missed).  In  spite  of  its  age  this  book  is  still  useful.  The  Palestine 
Text  Society  of  London  has  since  1887  been  engaged  in  republishing  the  ancient  itineraries 
and  descriptions  relating  to  Palestine,  thus  making  available  to  the  student  material  other- 
wise obtainable  only  by  painful  research.  Special  notice  is  deserved  by  the  monographs 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  London,  including  the  massive  Memoirs. 
An  epoch-making  work  was  W.  M.  Thomson's  T?ie  Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1886  (perhaps  the  most  popular  book  ever  written  on  the  subject).  An  old  classic,  by 
no  means  superseded,  is  H.  Reland,  PalcBstina  ex  monumentis  illustrata,  Utrecht  1714. 
On  the  antiquities  of  Israel  two  works  with  nearly  the  same  title,  Hebrdische  Archdologie, 
were  issued  in  the  same  place  and  year,  Freiburg,  1894,  the  one  by  I.  Benzinger,  in  1  vol. 
(new  ed.,  Tiibingen,  1907),  the  other  by  W.  Nowack,  in  2  vols. 

In  the  department  of  Church  History  the  sources  available  to  the  student  are 
growing  exceedingly  abundant.  For  a  survey  of  early  Christian  literature  the  most 
detailed  work  is  that  of  A.  Hamack,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteraiur  bis  Eusebius, 
2  vols,  in  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1893-1904  (a  book  of  reference).  A  handbook  of  great  value 
is  G.  Eniger,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  Frei- 
burg, 1895,  2d  ed.,  1898,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1897  (a  model  of  compression  and  succinct- 
ness, including  short  lives  of  the  writers  and  good  lists  of  literature).  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  Lit- 
erary History  of  Early  Christianity,  2  vols.,  London,  1893,  is  also  a  work  of  merit.  A 
massive  work,  doing  for  the  Byzantine  and  later  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  what  Hamack 
does  for  the  early  period,  is  K.  Krumbacher,  Byzantinische  LUteraturgeschichte,  527-1453, 
Munich,  1897.  As  a  guide  to  the  use  of  medieval  literature,  and  as  a  help  to  the 
sources  and  an  indicator  of  all  that  is  best  in  those  sources  in  modem  works,  there  is  no  book 
which  can  be  compared  with  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  historica  medii  cm,  Berlin,  1896,  quoted 
in  this  work  as  Potthast,  Wegweiser.  No  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  aflFord  to 
be  without  this  most  complete  guide  to  the  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  notables,  and  writers  down  to  1500  a.d. 

As  a  source  for  original  investigation  in  PatristicSi  as  well  as  in  medieval  theolo^cal 
writings,  there  is  nothing  so  handy  (because  of  its  comprehensiveness)  as  the  collec- 
tion made  under  the  direction  of  the  Abb6  Migne,  Patrologice  cursus  completus.  Series 
Latina,  221  vols.,  Paris,  1844-64;  Series  Grceca,  162  vols.,  ib.,  1857-66  (a  set  of  works 
rardy  on  the  market,  costing  about  $1,200,  but  possessed  by  the  principal  general  and  theo- 
logical libraries  in  the  country;  the  drawback  is  that  the  text  is  often  not  critical  and 
18  very  badly  printed).  Subsidiary  to  the  use  of  Migne  the  following  works  are  often 
quoted:  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  14  vols.,  Hamburg,  1705-28,  new  ed.,  by  G.  C. 
Haries,  12  vols.,  1790-1811,  incomplete  (quoted  as  Fabricius-Harles),  which  is  a  biblio- 
grafdiical  and  biograptucal  directory  to  early  patristic  writings,  and  contains  textual  matter 
of  great  importance;  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orienialis  ClementinO'Vaiicana,  3  vols., 
Rome,  1719-28  (a  collection  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ar- 
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menian,  Ethiopic,  Egyptian,  and  othear  docunients,  with  eritical  matter  relating  to  them); 
ti,  Mart^ne  and  N.  Ihirand,  Veterum  seripiorum  ei  tnonumentcrum  .  .  .  cotteetio,  9  vola, 
Paris,  1724-33;  A.  Gallandi,  BMiotkeca  vetenim  pabrum  antiquommque  Moriptorum  ecdai- 
asticorum,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81  (contains  some  works  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  An 
index  of  contents  to  Gallandi  is  to  be  found  in  J.  G.  Dowling,  Natitics  seriptcnan  ULnttarum 
patrum,  pp.  192-209,  Oxford,  1839).  A  work  of  great  usefulness  is  R.  Ceillier,  HisUrire 
ginirdU  des  auieurs  sacris  et  eccUsiasHques,  new  ed.,  14  vols,  in  15  and  Tabk  ghi/hxiU  dm 
matih'es,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1858-69.  Noteworthy  are  the  excellent  and  handy  Corpus  icrip' 
torum  eccUsiasticorum  Laiinorumy  Vienna,  1867  sqq.,  appearing  in  parts  and  not  in  regular 
order  (vol.  xxxxvii.  appeared  1906),  and  Patrum  apostolicorum  opera,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardty 
A.  Hamack,  and  T.  Zahn,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  187&-78,  the  same,  5th  ed.  minor,  1905;  and  J.  B. 
Lightfoot^  Apostolic  Fathers ^  4  vols.,  London,  1877-89  (a  work  which  will  stand  as  one  of 
the  monuments  of  English  scholarship,  rich  in  original  investigation,  and  with  excursuses 
of  the  first  rank  in  value  and  brilliancy).  All  these  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  new 
discoveries  or  by  new  treatment  of  works  already  in  hand  in  the  Texte  vTid  Urdersvchunqen 
zwr  Geschiehte  der  altdiristlichen  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt  and  A.  Hamack,  1st  series, 
15  vols.,  2d  series  in  progress  (14  vols,  issued),  Berlin,  1883  sqq.,  and  by  the  English  Texis 
and  Studiesy  ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  7  vols.,  Cambridge,  1891-1906.  For  the  English  student 
there  are  available  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey,  J.  Keble,  and  J.  H.  Newman, 
40  vols.,  Oxford,  1839  sqq.;  and  the  Ante-Nicene,  and  Nicene  and Post-Nicene Fathers,  best 
and  handiest  in  the  Am.  ed.,  published  as  follows:  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  A.  Clevdand 
Coxe,  9  vols,  and  Index,  Buffalo,  1887  (Index  ^-olume  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of 
patristics);  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Ist  series,  ed.  P.  Schaff, 
14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92,  2d  series,  ed.  P.  SchaflF  and  H.  Wace,  14  vols..  New  York, 
1890-1900.  The  first  series  includes  8  vols,  of  Augustine's  works  (by  far  the  best  collection 
yet  published  in  En^Ush)  and  6  of  Chr}'sostom's;  the  2d  series  includes  the  church  histories 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  selected  works  of  Gregory  of  N3r8Ba, 
Basil,  Jerome,  Gennadius,  and  others.  Not  to  be  left  out  of  account  is  the  Rehquia  sacns 
of  M.  J.  Bouth,  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-48,  a  collection  of  patristic  and  other  frag- 
ments still  of  value  and  constantly  employed  and  ref^red  to. 

Among  collections  of  Sources  the  first  place  is  easily  held  by  the  massive  Monununla 
Germania  histarica,  still  in  course  of  publication,  of  which  over  60  volumes  are  already  issued 
in  folio  and  quarto,  Hanover  and  Berlin.  This  series  originated  in  the  Geselhchafi  fur  die 
dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde  in  Frankfort,  1819.  The  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  Pertz,  to  whom  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  the  series  and  its  consequent  value 
is  largely  due.  Dr.  Pertz  was  editor:  and  did  much  of  the  work  till  in  1875  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Prof.  G.  Waitz,  at  whose  death  in  1886  Prof.  W.  Wattenbach  took  charge, 
and  in  1888  Prof.  E.  Diinunler.  Most  of  the  German  experts  in  the  branches  which  the 
collected  documents  represent  have  collaborated.  There  are  five  sections,  Scriptores,  Leges, 
Diplomata,  Epistola,  Antiquitates,  and  many  subsections.  The  documents  in  this  royal 
series  concern  Christendom  at  large  and  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  German  empire  alone. 
There  is  a  volume  of  Indices  by  O.  Holder-Egger  and  K.  Zeumer,  Berlin,  1890,  covering  the 
volxmies  issued  up  to  that  time,  and  the  table  of  contents  is  carried  five  years  farther  along 
in  the  work  of  Potthast  menticmed  above. 

Other  cdlections  of  value  to  the  historical  student  are:  the  BUdiotheca  rerum  Germanin 
carum,  ed.  P.  JaflF^,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73;  M.  Bouquet,  Rerum  Gallicarum  et  Frandcarum 
scriptores.  RecueU  des  histariens  des  Gaules  etdela  France,  23  vols.,  Paris,  1738-1876  (begun 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  and  c(»itinued  by  the  Academy.  A  new  ed.  was  published 
under  L.  Delisle,  1869-94.    The  record  is  carried  down  to  1328  a.d.)  ;  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum 
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liaUcarum  Kriptores,  25  voIb.  in  28,  Milan,  1723-51  (covers  the  period  500-1500  A.D.;  an 
elaborate  new  ed.  under  the  direction  of  Giosufe  Carducci  and  Vittorio  Fiorini  is  being  pub- 
lished by  S.  Lapi  at  Citt&  di  Castello,  1900  sqq.) ;  Curpas  scriptorum  histarioB  ByzanUruB,  ed. 
Niebuhr,  Bekker,  and  others,  49  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-78  (not  so  good  in  workmanship  as  is 
usual  with  German  issues;  a  new  ed.  is  in  course  of  publication  in  50  vols,  at  Bonn).  In 
connection  with  this  series  of  Byzantine  historians  should  be  noticed  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek- 
EngliA  Dictionary,  Memorial  edition,  New  York,  1887  (good  for  the  Greek  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods).  Recueil  des  histariens  des  croisadeSy  13  vols.,  Paris,  1841-85  (pub- 
lished under  the  care  of  the  French  Academy),  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia.  The  Carpus  Refonnatorum,  begun  at  Halle,  1834,  with 
the  works  of  Melanchthon  in  28  vols. ;  continued  with  Calvin's  in  59;  and  now  presenting 
those  of  Zwingli,  is  the  indispensable  source  for  the  student  of  those  writers.  Of  some 
value  to  the  student,  more  particulariy  to  the  archeologist,  are:  Corpus  inscriptiontim  Lali- 
narum,  Beriin,  1863  sqq.,  and  Corpus  inscriptionum  GrcBcarum,  Berlin,  1825  sqq.  A  mag- 
nificent series  is  in  progress  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  Paris,  1881  sqq. 

For  those  who  have  not  access  to  large  libraries  a  number  of  selections  from 
historical  documents  have  been  printed.  For  church  history  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  cf.  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Selection  from  Early  Writers,  London  and  New  York, 
1893;  for  the  medieval  and  modem  periods  one  of  the  best  is  E.  Reich,  Select 
Documents  lUustrating  Medictval  and  Modem  History,  London,  1905,  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  smaller  collection  by  S.  Mathews,  Select  Mediceval  Documents,  7S4-1254. 
A.D,f  Boston,  1892  (both  give  the  selections  in  the  ori^nal  languages).  For  stu- 
dents of  the  medieval  period  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal  have  translated  many  impor- 
tant documents  in  A  Source  Book  for  Mediceval  History,  New  York,  1905.  Other  works  of 
this  character  are  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1892; 
D.  C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Medieval  Civilization,  New  York,  1904  (consists  of  transla- 
tions or  condensations  from  European  writers  on  important  topics) ;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Read- 
imgs  in  European  History,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1904-06  (containing  translations,  condensations, 
and  adaptations  of  selections,  ranging  from  Seneca  to  J.  A.  Hobson,  useful  for  illustration 
of  European  and  American  history,  sacred  and  secular).  The  reader  of  German  will  receive 
efficient  help  in  such  publications  as  M.  Schilling,  QueUerdmch  zur  Geschichte  der  Neuzeit, 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1890;  K.  Noack,  KirchengeschuMiches  Lesebuch,  2d  ed.,  Berlin  1890;  D.  A. 
Ladwig,  Quellenbuch  zur  Kirchengesdiichte,  Davos,  1891;  P.  Mehlhom,  Aits  den  QueUen  der 
Kirdtengeschichte,  Ba'lin,  1894;  C.  Mirbt,  QueUen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  2d  ed., 
Tubingen,  1901 ;  H.  Rinn  and  J.  Jiingst,  Kirchengeschichtliches  Lesebuch,  Tubingen,  1905. 

To  English  Ecdestastical  Sources  an  excellent  guide  is  C.  Gross,  Sources  and  Literature 
€f  En^isk  History  to  1486,  London,  1900.  first  among  the  collections  of  sources  is 
to  be  mentioned  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents 
rdoHng  to  Oreai  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vols.  (vol.  ii.  in  2  parts),  London,  1869-78 
(covering  the  period  200--870  a.d.;  a  storehouse  of  original  documents,  unfor- 
tunately left  incomplete  through  the  death  of  Haddan).  Of  high  value  are  David  Wil- 
Idus,  ComeUia  Magna  Brilannuz  .  .  .  446-1717,  4  vols.,  London,  1737;  Manumenta  his- 
ioriea  BrUannica.  Materials  for  the  History  of  Britain  .  .  .  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VII.  Notes  by  H.  Pebrie  and  J,  Sharpe,  Introduction  by  T.  D.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  folio,  London, 
1848  (no  more  published;  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission);  J.  A. 
(jfles,  Paires  ecdesics  AngUcani  ad  annum  ISOO,  36  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-43  (the  work  not 
wril  dome,  but  still  useful).  For  the  reader  of  English  alone  a  large  number  of  select  sources 
ve  gmxi  in  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History, 
London,  1896  (covms  the  period  314-1700).    Known  by  the  searcher  after  original  sources 
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B8  of  the  tughest  value  are  the  publications  of  a  number  of  societies.  Belonging  in  this 
clasSy  though  not  under  the  care  of  any  society,  are  Rerum  Britannicarum  medii  cm  scrip- 
tares,  published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  London,  1858-91  (known  as 
the  RoUs  Series.  One  of  the  most  important  of  this  series  is  No.  26,  T.  D.  Hardy's  Z)e- 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  Relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .  .  .  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIL,  3  vols,  in  4,  1862-71).  The  Henry  Bradshaw  Society 
of  London  began  in  1891  to  publish  monastic  and  other  documents;  the  Camden  Society 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  documents  illustrative  of  English  history  (London, 
1838  to  date),  many  of  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  interest;  the  Surtees  Society  of  Durham, 
founded  1834,  has  issued  over  100  volumes,  many  of  which  make  available  sources  of  the 
first  rank. 

In  the  field  of  Biography  a  number  of  works  should  be  known  to  students.  A  monu- 
mental work  begun  by  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G.  Gruber,  continued  by  A.  Leskien,  is  AUgemeine 
Encyklopddie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kunste  in  aljjhabetischer  Folge,  Leipsic,  1818-89  and  still 
receiving  additions.  Already  100  volumes  and  more  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  to  be  contin- 
ued from  time  to  time.  The  biographical  interest  is  so  pronounced  in  this  production  that  it 
takes  a  front  rank  in  this  class  of  works.  The  biographical  interest  is  also  predominant  in 
another  work  to  which  very  frequent  reference  is  made,  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mhnoires 
pour  servir  h  Vhistoire  eccUsiastique  des  six  premiers  si^cles,  2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Paris,  1701-12, 
parts  of  it  in  an  English  translation  by  T.  Deacon,  2  vols.,  London,  1721, 1733-35.  J.  P.  Nice- 
ron,  M&moires  pour  servir  d,  Vhistoire  des  hommes  iUustres  dans  la  rSpublique  des  lettres,  43  vols., 
Paris,  1729-45,  is  a  work  of  reference  often  used ;  mention  is  due  also  to  the  Biographie  univer- 
selle,  andenne  et  modeme,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843  sqq.,  and  NouveUe  biographie  ginSrale 
of  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  46  vols.,  Paris,  1852-56,  both  serviceable  and  sometimes  the  only  avail- 
able works.  Of  national  biographical  works,  for  Germany  there  is  the  AUgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  50  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875-1905  (still  in  progress;  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences) ;  for  France,  the  His- 
toire  litt&raire  de  la  France  begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1733-63, 
and  continued  by  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  to  vol.  xxxii., 
1898  (a  new  edition  is  in  progress,  completed  as  far  as  vol.  xvi.) ;  for  Protestant  France 
may  be  consulted  E.  and  !fe.  Haag,  La  France  protestante,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1846-59,  2d  ed., 
enlarged  by  H.  L.  Bordier,  vols,  i.-vi.,  1887-89;  also  belonging  here  is  A.  C.  A.  Agnew, 
Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1886  (printed  for  private  circulation  only). 
The  one  work  of  note  for  Holland  is  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa,  Biographisch  Woordenboek  van  der 
Nederlanden,  Haarlem,  1852  sqq.  For  England  there  is  the  noble  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  63  vols.,  and  3  supplement  vols.,  with 
one  of  errata,  London  and  New  York,  1885-1904  (contains  much  of  interest  to  Americans, 
especially  on  the  founders  and  notables  of  colonial  times;  a  cheaper  ed.  is  promised);  F. 
Boase,  Modem  English  Biography  of  Persons  who  have  died  since  .  .  .  1850,  3  vols.,  Truro, 
1892-1901;  and  J.  Gillow,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  153^-1885,  5 
vols.,  London  and  New  York,  n.d.  (the  lists  of  works  by  the  subjects  of  the  entries  are  an 
exceedingly  valuable  feature,  being  very  complete).  The  Danes  have  also  a  biographical 
dictionary  like  those  mentioned,  Dansk  biografisk  Lexikon  tUlige  omfattende  Norge  for  Tids^ 
rummet  1537-1814.    Udgivet  af  C.  F.  Bricka,  19  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1887-1905. 

There  is  still  needed  an  adequate  work  on  American  Biography  which  shall  correspond 
to  the  En^ish  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  cited  above.  There  are  available  the  Nor- 
tional  Cyclopcsdia  of  American  Biography,  13  vols.,  New  York,  1892-1906  (the  alphabetical 
order  is  abandoned  and  no  consistent  substitute  adopted;  an  elaborate  index  volume 
appeared  in  1906) ;  and  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
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son  and  John  Fiske,  rev.  ed.,  6  vols.,  ib.,  1898-99  (the  revision  consists  mdnly  of  a  sup- 
plement). 

As  a  propaedeutic  to  the  study  of  General  Church  History  an  indispensable 
^ork  is  E.  Schiirer,  OeschickU  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im  ZeitaUer  Jesu  Christi,  3d  ed.,  3  vols, 
and  Index,  Leipsic,  1898-1901,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  5  vols..  New  York,  1891.  Of  works 
on  general  Church  History  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice.  A.  Neander,  History  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Religion  and  Church,  11th  Am.  ed.,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1872  (coming  down  to  1517 
A.D.),  and  Index  volume,  1881,  is  the  most  philosophical  work  on  the  subject  yet  published, 
8Ui)er8eded  in  parts  by  the  discoveries  made  since  it  was  written,  but  as  a  whole  by  no  means 
obsolete;  with  this  should  go  J.  K.  L.  Gieseler,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  German  was 
in  5  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1824-25,  Eng.  transl.  begun  by  S.  Davidson  and  others,  5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1848-56,  edited  and  translation  carried  further  by  H.  B.  Smith,  translation  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson,  5  vols.,  New  York,  1857-81  (especially  valuable  for  its 
citation  of  original  documents) ;  and  J.  H.  Kurtz,  a  translation  of  which  from  the  9th  Ger- 
man edition  by  J.  Macpherson  appeared  in  London,  1888-89  (condensed  in  form  and  very 
usable;  new  ed.  of  the  German  by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  P.  Tschackert,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906). 
P.  SchafiF,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  7  vols..  New  York,  1882-92,  coming  down  through 
the  Reformation,  but  omitting  vol.  v.  on  the  scholastic  period,  is  perhaps  the  most  readable. 
A  very  compact  work  is  W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  3  vols.,  London,  1892- 
1900  (comes  down  to  1648;  the  2d  ed.  of  the  German  original  by  H.  von  Schubert,  Tubingen, 
1902).  J.  F.  Hurst,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1897-1900,  is  also 
compact;  it  is  conservative  in  treatment  of  its  subject.  A.  H.  Newman,  Manual  of  Church 
History,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1900-03,  is,  like  Hurst,  compact  but  less  conservative  in  tone. 
The  reader  in  Church  History  will  find  three  works  constantly  referred  to;  viz.,  J.  Bingham, 
Oriffines  ecdesiastioB,  or  the  Antiquiiies  of  the  Christian  Church,  10  vols.,  London,  1708-22, 
often  reprinted,  unfortunately  not  seldom  in  abbreviated  form  (recognized  by  scholars  as  a 
work  of  "profound  learning  and  unprejudiced  inquiry"  and  remaining  one  of  the  standards 
in  this  department;  best  ed.  in  8  vols,  of  his  complete  works  in  10  vols.,  by  R.  Bingham, 
Jun.,  Oxford,  1855) ;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Die  vorzuglichsten  Denkvmrdigkeiten  der  christ-katholischen 
Kirche,  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  Mainz,  1837-41  (a  treasury  of  important  notes  on  "  things  worthy 
of  remembrance  ") ;  and  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  der  chrisUichen  Archdologie, 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31.  Out  of  the  number  of  works  on  the  Histor>'  of  Dogma  the  one 
likely  to  be  most  useful,  though  by  no  means  the  most  philosophical,  is  A.  Hamack,  Lehr- 
huch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894-97,  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  London, 
1894-99,  and  Boston,  1895-1900.  A  work  of  the  first  rank  frequently  referred  to  for  the 
history  of  Europe  till  the  fall  of  Constantinople  is  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  best  edition  by  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896-1900  (Gibbon  is 
said  to  be  the  only  student  who  worked  over  thoroughly  the  Byzantine  Histories;  formerly 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  many  of  his  positions  are  now  taken  by  church 
historians). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Germany  three  works  with  the  same  title,  Kircfiengeschichte 
Deuischlands,  are  of  supereminent  worth  and  are  generally  used  as  works  of  reference:  A. 
Hauck,  vol.  i.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904,  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.,  1900,  vol.  iii.,  3d  ed.,  1906,  vol.  iv.,  2d 
cd.,  1903  (contains  rich  bibliography);  F.  W.  Rettberg,  2  vols.,  G5ttingen,  1846-48  (espe- 
cially good  for  origins);  and  J.  Friedrich,  2  vols.,  Bamberg,  1867-69  (like  Hauck,  good  in 
history  of  the  dioceses).  A  handy  help  to  the  early  sources  of  German  Church  History  is 
W.  Wattenbach,  Deuischlands  Geschichtsquellen  ...  bis  zur  Mitte  des  13.  Jahrhunderts, 
5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885,  6th  ed.,  1893-94  (the  changes  are  so  great  that  both  editions 
are  frequently  quoted  side  by  side).    A  work  of  genius,  learning,  and  attractiveness,  but 
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avowedly  from  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  is  Johannes  Janssen's  Hiskry  of  the 
German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  German  original  ed.  L.  Pastor,  14th  to  10th 
ed.  completed  in  8  vols.,  1903,  Eng.  transl.  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Christie, 
London,  10  vols,  ha^ong  appeared  up  to  1907. 

For  the  Church  History  of  Frmnce  a  bibliography  is  furnished  by  A.  Molinier,  Lee  Sources 
de  Vhistoire  de  France,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901-02.  Besides  Bouquet,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
available  for  early  sources:  F.  Guizot,  Collection  dee  m^motree  relatifs  d  Ihigtoire  de  France, 
31  vols.,  Paris,  1823-35;  and  QalUa  Christiana,  16  vols.,  ib.,  1715-1865.  An  unportant 
work  is  J.  N.  Ja^^,  Hietoire  de  Vtiglise  catholique  en  France,  20  vols.,  ib.,  1862-78.  In  £!ng- 
lish  there  are:  W.  H.  Jervis,  The  GalUcan  Churdi,  2  vols.,  London,  1872;  H.  M.  Baml,  Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1883;  idem.  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  2 
vols,  ib.,  1886-87;  idem.  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  2  vols., 
ib.,  1895. 

A  fair  survey  of  the  course  of  the  Chinrch  in  England  is  obtained  by  combining  W. 
Bright,  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church  History,  Oxford,  1906,  with  the  series  edited  by 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  W.  Hunt,  7  vols.,  London,  1899-1906,  as  follow:  W.  Hunt,  The 
English  Chunh  597-1066  (1899) ;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The  English  Church  1066-1272  (1901) ; 
W.  W.  Capes,  The  English  Church  in  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries  (1900) ;  J.  Gairdner,  The 
English  Church  in  the  leth  Century  (1903) ;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  English  Churdt  in  the  Reigns 
of  Eliaabeth  and  James  L  (1904) ;  W.  H.  Hutton,  The  English  Church  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  to  the  Death  of  Anne  (1903) ;  J.  H.  Overton  and  B.  Felton,  The  Church  of 
England  171^1800  (1906). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  following  are  valuable:  J.  Colgan, 
Actasanctorumveteris  etmajorisScotUeseuHibernuB  sanctorum  insidce  .  .  .  ,  2  \'ols.,  Louvain, 
1645-47;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1893;  J.  Lanigan,  An  Ecdesias- 
tioal  History  of  Ireland  .  .  .  to  the  13th  Century,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1829  (a  very 
important  and  essential  work) ;  J.  O'Hanlon,  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,7  vols.,  Dublin,  1875- 
1877;  J.  Healy,  Insula  sanctorum  et  doctorum,  or  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,  Dub- 
Im,  1890;  and  T.  Olden,  The  Church  of  Ireland,  London,  1892.  Consult  particularly  the 
list  of  literature  under  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

American  Church  History  as  a  whole  is  treated  in  the  American  Church  History  Series, 
13  vols-.  New  York,  1893-97,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History.  The  principal  denominations  receive  extended  treatment  by  some  of  their  own 
specialists;  for  the  minor  denominations  the  pro^^sion  made  is  only  that  gi^-en  in  vol.  i. 
by  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  new  ed.,  1896.  It  is  in  respect 
to  the  minor  sects  that  most  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  data.  Another  series  of 
a  more  popular  character  is  T?ie  Story  of  the  Churches,  New  York,  1904  sqq. 

For  the  history  of  the  Papacy  an  indispensable  work  is  C.  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Papsttums,  2d  ed.,  Tiibingen,  1901  (a  guide  to  the  histor>%  giving  citations  from  original 
sources  and  a  conspectus  of  the  weightiest  literature).  The  only  work  which  covers  nearly 
the  entire  history  of  the  popes  is  that  of  A.  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes  to  1758,  7  vols., 
London,  1748-61,  with  Introduction  and  Continuation  by  S.  H.  Cox,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,, 
1847  (the  latter  is  the  ed.  cited  in  this  work;  the  character  of  the  History  is  poor,  as  was 
that  of  the  author).  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  9  vols.,  new  ed.,  London,  1883,. 
is  excellent  and  brings  the  history  down  to  1455;  for  its  period  (590-795,  858-891)  a  worthy 
work  is  R.  C.  Mann,  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  2  parts,  London,. 
1902;  vol.  iii.,  1906;  of  great  value  is  L.  Pastor,  Geschichte  der  Pdpete  seit  dem  Ausgang 
des  Mittelalters,  4  vols.,  4th  ed,  Freiburg,  1901-07,  Eng.  transl.,  6  vols.,  London,  1891-1902 
(a  most  industrious  and  honest  work,  based  on  research  in  the  original  archives,  covers  the 
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period  130&-1534;  vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  v.  of  the  Engli^  contain  bibliographies);  the  period 
137&-1527  is  <»vered  l^  M.  Oreighton's  History  of  the  Pafocy,  6  vols.,  London,  1897  (an 
invaluable  work);  L.  von  Ranke,  Romische  Pdpeie,  9th  ^.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889,  Eng. 
transl.,  3  vols.,  London,  1896,  is  indispensable  for  the  period  1513-1847;  the  story  is  con- 
chided  by  F.  Nielsen,  (jOchidUe  des  Papettume  im  19.  JcJtrhundert,  2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1880,  Eng. 
trand.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1906.  A  work  which  parallels  part  of  those  mentioned  is 
F.  Gregorovius,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  5-16  Jahrhunderi,  8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1886-96,  5th 
ed.,  1903  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  from  the  4th  edition,  8  vols.,  London,  1901-02.  The  official 
CathoEc  record,  covering  the  early  and  middle  period,  is  the  Liber  pontificalis,  best  ed.  of 
the  whole  work  by  L.  Duchesne,  containing  text,  introduction,  and  commentary,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1886-92,  though  the  ed.  by  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Geatorum  pontificum  Romanorum 
vol.  t,  1898,  is  even  better  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  popes  are  best  con- 
sulted in  Bidlarufn,  privUegiorum  ac  diplomatum  Romanorum  pontificum  coUectio  C.  Cocqae- 
Une8,  14  vols.,  Rome,  1733-48,  supplemented  by  Bidlarium  Benedicti  XIV.,  4  vols.,  ib., 
1754-58,  and  BuUarii  Romani  continuatio  (Clement  XIII.-Gregpiy  XVI.)  by  A.  Barberi  and 
A.  Spetia,  19  vols.,  ib.,  1835-57,  the  whole  reedited  by  A.  Tomassetti,  24  vols.,  Turin,  1857-72. 
Consult  also  L.  Pastor,  Acta  inediia  ad  historiam  Pontificum  Romanorum,  vol.  i.,  lS76-146jt^ 
Fraburg,  1904. 

A  number  of  collections  and  discussions  of  the  Decrees  and  Proceedings  of  the  Councils 
has  been  made.  Those  most  cited  are  P.  Labbe  and  G.  Cossart,  Sacrosancta  concilia,  17 
Tols.  in  18,  Paris,  1672;  J.  Harduin,  Conciliorum  coUectio  regia  numma,  12  vols.,  Paris, 
1715;  J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Venice,  1759- 
1798  (of  the  older  collections  the  one  most  cited) ;  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  ConcUiengesdnchte,  7  vols., 
Freiburg,  1855-74  (coming  down  to  1433;  a  2d  ed.  was  begun  by  the  author  and  earned  on 
by  Cardinal  Hei^nrother  to  1536, 9  vols,  in  all,  1863-90;  apparently  vol.  vii.of  the  2d  ed. 
never  appeared) ;  the  Eng.  transl.  of  Hefele  by  W.  R.  Clark  includes  only  vols,  i.-iii.  of  the 
German,  down  to  787  a.d.,  5  vols.,  1883-96.  Of  all  these  Hefele  is  the  most  accessible 
and  now  the  oftenest  cited. 

On  the  subject  of  Honastidsm  all  students  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  C.  F.  de  T. 
Montalembert,  Lea  Moines  d^ocddent,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1860-67,  authorized  Eng.  transl.,  7 
vols.,  London,  1861-79.  For  the  history  of  religious  orders  the  old  standard,  rich  in  erudi- 
tion, is  P.  Helyot,  Histoire  dea  ordrea  monaatiques,  religieux  et  militairea  et  dea  congrigationa 
sSculikreaderun  et  de  Vautre  aexe,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1714-19;  the  best  modem  work  is  M.  Heim- 
bucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  ka&oliachen  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1896-97, 
2d  and  enlarged  ed.,  3  vols.,  1907,  utilized  from  Vol.  IV.  on;  the  one  work  in  English  to 
be  cited,  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  is  C.  W.  Currier,  Hiatory  of  Rdigioua 
Orders,  New  York,  1896. 

On  the  history  of  the  separate  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  most 
important  are  the  following :  for  the  Jesuits,  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Bibliothique  dea 
icrivaina  de  la  compagnie  de  Jiaua,  7  vols.,  Liege,  1853-61,  new  ed.  by  C.  Sommer- 
vogel,  Paris,  1891  sqq.;  the  Hiatcrice  aocietatia  Jeau,  by  a  number  of  hands,  6  parts 
in  8  vols.,  Rome,  1615-1759;  J.  A.  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  Hiatoire  rdigieuae,  politique 
flt  UtUraire  de  la  compagnie  de  J6a%ia,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-46;  for  the  Benedictines,  J.  Ma- 
Inlkm,  Acta  ordinia  aancti  Benedicti,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1702,  and  his  Annalea  ordinia 
•  .  •  Benedicti,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1703-39;  for  the  Carmelites,  J.  B.  de  Lezana,  Annalea 
rnteri  prapketici  et  Eliani  ordinia  .  .  .  de  Monte  Carmelo,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1651-66;  for  the 
Dominicans,  MonumerUa  ordinia  fratrum  prcedicaiorum,  in  course  of  publication  at  Louvain 
nnce  1896  (the  earlier  works,  now  being  superseded,  are:  A.  Touron,  Hiatoire  dea  hommeaiUua" 
tree  de  Saint-Dominigue,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1743-49,  and  T.  M.  Mamachi,   Annalea  ordinia 
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prcBdicaiarum,  5  vols.,  Rome,  1754);  for  the  Qitercians,  A.  Maurique,  AnnaUa  ciatereiefma, 
4  vols.,  Lyons,  1642-59,  and  P.  le  Nain,  Eisai  de  Vordre  de  CUeaux,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1606- 
1697;  for  the  Franciscans,  the  Analecta  Fmnctsoana,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1885-97,  and  the  Af^ 
nales  frairum  mtnarum,  begun  by  L.  Wadding,  8  vols.,  Lyons,  1625  sqq.,  continued  by  J.  de 
Luca  and  various  hands  at  Naples  and  Rome,  26  vols.,  and  covering  the  period  1208-1611. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  subject  of  Hagiology,  in  wtuch  two  works 
stand  out  as  preemment.  The  one  is  the  Acta  sanctorum  of  J.  BoUand,  the  issue 
of  which  was  begun  in  1643,  continued  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  compelled 
suspension  of  the  work  from  1794  (when  vol.  liii.  was  issued)  till  1845.  Li  all  63 
vols,  have  been  published,  and  a  new  ed.  has  appeared,  Paris,  1863-94  (see  Acta 
Marttrum,  Acta  Sanctorum).  This  is  supplemented  by  the  Analecta  BoUan' 
diana,  edited  by  a  number  of  Jesuits,  Paris  and  Brussels,  1882  sqq.  (still  in  progress;  it 
includes  documents  unused  or  passed  by  in  the  Ada^  newly  discovered  material, 
variant  accounts,  notes  on  the  old  accounts,  and  description  of  manuscripts).  The 
other  important  work  is  the  Ada  sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  T. 
Ruinart,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1701,  and  Venice,  1733-40.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Acta  sanctorum  Bdgii  of  J.  Ghesquiere  and  others,  6  vols.,  Brussels,  1783-94.  J.  Colgan's 
work  on  Scottish  and  Irish  saints  is  noted  above  (p.  xviii.).  The  plan  of  arrangje- 
ment  in  these  compilations  is  that  of  the  Roman  calendar,  the  substance  is  the  lives 
and  legends  concerning  the  saints,  and  the  value  of  the  material  varies  greatly.  A  very 
large  amount  of  the  material  is  derived  from  contemporary  sources  and  is  therefore  use- 
ful when  sifted  by  the  critical  processes. 

In  the  comparatively  new  and  certainly  interesting  region  of  the  Comparison  and 
History  of  Religions  the  series  of  first  importance,  making  available  to  readers  of  Kne^i»h 
many  of  the  Bibles  and  Commentaries  of  the  great  religions,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  imder  the  editorship  of  F.  Max  Miiller,  48  vols.,  Oxford,  1879-1904.  A  valuable 
set  of  historical  expositions  of  the  historical  religions  is  found  in  the  DarsteUungen  OM 
dem  Gebiete  der  nichtchristtichen  Religionsgeschichte,  15  vols.,  Munster,  1890-1903.  The 
Annates  du  Mv^ie  Guimety  Paris,  1880  sqq.,  combine  the  featiu-es  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  (translations  of  native  sources)  and  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  (discussions  of  par- 
ticular religions) .  The  Hibbert  Lectures  (q. v.)  are  a  number  of  series,  each  series  amounting 
to  a  treatise  on  some  individual  religion  or  phase  of  religion,  delivered  in  Great  Britain 
between  1878  and  1902  by  specialists  of  eminence.  A  corresponding  series,  known  as  the 
American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religion  (q.v.),  has  been  in  progress  since  1895  and  is 
planned  ahead  as  far  as  1910.  A  valuable  set  is  found  in  the  Handbooks  on  the  History  of 
Religions  edited  by  M.  Jastrow,  of  which  the  following  have  appeared,  Boston,  1895-1905: 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religion  of  India,  1895;  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
1895;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Teutons,  1896.  Also  A. 
Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1897;  M.  Jastrow,  Study  of  Religion,  1901; 
and  G.  Steindorflf ,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1905.  The  best  individual  work  on 
the  whole  subject  is  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte, 
3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1905  (in  which  the  author  had  the  cooperation  of  numerous 
scholars).  Next  to  this  is  C.  P.  Tiele,  Inleiding  tot  de  godsdienstwetenschap,  2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1900.  Other  important  volumes  are  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  4th  ed.,  2  vols., 
London,  1903;  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  ib.,  1900;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  ib.,  1896  (all  dealing  with  primitive  religion). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 
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Tob. . . . 
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.  .Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
i  Theologiecher  Jahreebericht,  Leipsic.  1882- 

<  1887.  Freiburg.  1888.  Brunswick,  1889- 
(      1897.  BerUn.  1898  sqq. 

j  Theologiechee  lAtteraturblatt,  Bonn,   186& 


Litteraturzeitung,     Leipsic, 


TU. 


TZT 

Ugolini.    Theeau- 

rue 

y.  r. . .  , 


Wattenbach, 
DGQ 


Wellhausen. 
Heidentum.. . . 

ZA 

Zahn,  Kanon. . . . 

ZATW 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

Zech. 


j  Theologieche 
\      1876  sqq. 
.Tobit 
Theologieche     Quartalechrift,     TQbingen, 

1819  sqq. 
J.    A.     Robinson.     Texte    and    Studiee, 

Cambridge.  1891  sqq. 
Traneactione   of   the   Society   of  Biidical 

ArchcBology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Theologieche      Studien      und      Kritiken, 

Hamburg.  1826  sqq. 
'  Texte  und  untereuchungen  eur  Oeechichte 

der  aUchrietlichen  lAtterahw,  ed.  O.  von 

Gebhardt   and   A.    Hamack,    Leipsic, 
^     1882  sqq, 
Tiibinger  Zeiiechrift  fUr  Theologie,  Tttbin- 

gen.  1838-40 
B.     Ugolinxis,     Theeaurue    anOquitatum 

eacrarum,  34  vols.,  Venice,  1744-69 
Vetue  Teeiamentum,  Vieux  Teetament, "  Old 

Testament " 
W.  Wattenbach.  Deuteehlande  Oeeehichte- 

quellen,  5th  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885; 

6tb  ed..  1893-94 
J.  Wellhausen.  Reete  arabiechen  Heiden- 

tume,  Berlin.  1887 
Zeiiechrift     far     Aeeyriologie,     Leipsic, 

1886-^.  Berlin.  1889  sqq. 
T.    Zahn.    Oeechichte    dee    neuieetamenl- 

lichen  Kanone,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-92 
Zeitechrift  fUr  die  altteetamenUtche  Wie- 


Zeph.. 
ZHT. 


ZKO.. 
ZKT.. 
ZKW, 

ZWT.. 


eenechaft,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 

.  Zeitechrift    der    deutechen     morgenl&ndi- 
e(Jien  GeeeUechaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 

I  Zeiiechrift   dee  deutechen   Pal&etina-V er- 

'i     etns,  Leipsic,  1878  sqq. 
. .  Zechariah 
.  .Zephaniah 

( Zeiiechrift  fUr  die  hietorieche   Theologie, 
.  <     publisned     successively     at     Leipsic, 

{     Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 

j  Zeitechrift  fUr  Kirchengeechichte,  Gotha» 
•1      1876  sqq. 

i  Zeitechrift  fUr  katholieche  Theologie,  Inns- 

•  \      bruck,  1877  sqq. 

j  ZeiUchrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wieeenechaft  und 

*  )      kirchlichee  L^ten,  Leipsic.  1880-89 

i  Zeitechrift  fiir  wieeenechaftliche  Theologie, 
.  <     Jena.  1858-60,  Halle,  1861-67,  Leipsic^ 
(     1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  lias  been  used  for  Hebrew: 

K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
3  =  b 
3  =  bh  or  b 

a  =  g 


;i  =  gh  or  g 
^  =  d 

n  =  dh  or  d 
n  =  h 
1  =  w 


I3  =  t 

3  =  k 

3  =  kh  or  k 

f.=i 

D  =  m 
:  =  n 
D  =  s 


fi  =  p 

B  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

1  =  r 
fcf  =  s 
B>  =  sh 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen* 
tuation  it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c=k    "    "    cat 

eh         "    "   cAurch 

cw=qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  ith)    "  "  the 

i  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  ^o 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  u*y 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

M     II 

arm 

a 

u  a 

at 

& 

it   u 

fare 

e 

it  it 

pen' 

6 

€t    it 

fate 

i 

it   it 

tin 

1 

it  it 

machine 

o 

tt  If 

obey 

6 

ti   tt 

no 

e 

as 

in 

not 

6 

tt 

tt 

nor 

U 

tt 

tt 

full 

a 

tt 

tt 

rule 

u 

tt 

tt 

hut 

ty 

tt 

tt 

bum 

oi 

It 

tt 

pine 

QU 

ti 

it 

out 

ei 

tt 

ti 

oil 

ia 

it 

it 

few 

>  In  aooented  syllables  only ;  in  unaooented  lyllables  it  approximatet  Uie  lound  oX  e  in  ovrr. 


THE  NEW  8CHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


AACHEN,  fllcen,  SYNODS  OF:  The  political 
importance  of  the  town  of  Aachen  (Latin  Aquis- 
granxtm;  French,  Atx4arChapelle)  imder  Chkrle- 
magne  and  his  succeceon  made  it  a  favorite  meeting- 
place  for  various  assemblies.  The  first  synod  of 
Aachen  (or  Aix)  is  usually  reckoned  as  having  met 
<m  Mar.  23,  789,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
gathering  took  place  on  that  day;  but  its  results 
are  known  only  from  two  royal  decrees,  the  so- 
ealled  Admonitio  generalis  {MGH,  Leg,,  i.,  Capitur 
laria  regum  Francorum,  ed.  A.  Boretius,  i.,  1883, 
cap.  22),  and  the  instructions  for  the  royal  repre- 
sentatives (cap.  23).  The  former  repeats  a 
summary  of  the  earlier  canonical  legislation  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  and  adds  further  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  clerical  and  social  life, 
dealing  with  diligence  in  preaching,  the  education 
of  the  cleigy,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
just  judgment,  equal  weights  and  measures,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  prevention  of  witchcraft  and  per- 
juiy.  The  other  document  treats  of  monastic 
discipline  and  the  regulation  of  civil  society.  It 
IB  questionable  if  this  gathering  can  be  properiy 
caIkdas3rnod;  and  still  less  can  the  name  be  :^]^)lied 
to  that  of  797  (cap.  27),  which  regulated  the  con- 
dition of  the  conquered  Saxons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assembly  of  June,  799,  in  which  Alcuin 
disputed  with  Fdix  of  Urgel  (see  Aooptionibm) 
maj  be  so  called,  and  likewise  the  three  meetings 
in  the  years  801  and  802.  Their  deliberations  led 
to  a  series  of  decrees  (cap.  33-^  and  3^-41)  which 
throw  U^  on  Charlemagne's  endeavors  to  elevate 
clergy  and  laity.  The  most  important  is  the  great 
instruction  for  the  missi  dommiei  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  802,  dealing  with  the  discipline  of  bishojM, 
clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties  by  public  officials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  throughout  the  empire.  Among 
the  results  of  the  autumn  s3rnod  of  802,  cap.  36 
and  38  deserve  special  attention;  they  deal  with 
the  duty  of  intercession  for  the  emperor  and  bishops, 
the  education  of  the  people,  tithes,  divine  worship 
and  the  sacraments,  clerical  discipline,  and  the 
sjrstem  of  ecclesiastical  viritations.  The  next 
synod  (Nov.  809X  was  oceuped  with  the  doctrine 
elf  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  autumn 
itf  816,  or  the  summer  of  817,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
1.-1 


assembled  his  first  synod  at  Aachen,  when  the 
bishops  laid  down  new  regulations  for  the  com- 
munity life,  both  of  canons  and  nuns.  In  the 
summer  of  817  an  assembly  of  abbots  discussed 
the  observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  diets 
of  819  and  825  and  similar  later  assemblies  can 
again  scarcely  be  counted  as  synods,  though  the 
one  held  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  Feb. 6, 835, 
has  a  synodical  character.  It  adopted  a  thorou^ 
going  pronouncement  on  the  life  and  teaching  of 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  and  on  the  position  of 
the  Idng,  his  family,  and  his  ministers,  with  a  view 
to  regulating  the  confusion  which  the  strife  between 
Louis  and  his  sons  had  caused.  It  also  required 
of  P^pin  of  Aquitaine  that  he  should  restore  the 
church  property  which  he  had  appropriated.  For 
the  synod  held  at  Aachen  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  Lothaire's  divorce,  see  Nicholas  I. 
The  last  two  synods  of  Aachen  were  held  under 
Henry  II.,  one  in  the  year  1000  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg  (see 
WiLLiGis);  the  other,  in  1023,  when  the  contest 
between  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Li^ge  for  the 
possession  of  the  monastery  of  Burtscheid  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BxBLiooBAwr:  Fraamentutn  hiatorieum  de  coneUio  Agui*- 
granenti^  in  BiabiUon,  Analeeta,  i.  52,  Paris,  1723.  and  ia 
Bouquet,  Beeueil,  ri.  415-443;  EpUtola  Synodi  iiffiii*- 
granstma  ad  Pippin,  in  Labbe,  Conciiia,  viL  1728,  and  in 
Bouquet,  Rscueil,  vi.  354;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Praomaii9eh§ 
Ot^ehiehU  der  deuUcktn  .  .  .  CofteUien,  ii..  iii.,  Mains. 
1836-37;  MOH,  Leg.  i.  (1835)  465;  ib.  CapUuUxria  reg. 
Franc.,  ii.  2  (1893).  463^66;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.;  Hefele, 
ConeUitnoetdiidUe,  vols,  iii.,  iv.;  MQH,  Leg,  aectio  Hi,, 
ConcUia,  i.  1  (1904). 

AARON:  The  brother  of  Moses.  In  the  Yah- 
wistic  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  he  is  called 
"  Aaron,  the  Levitc/'  i.e.,  the  priest.  He  is  first 
mentioned  when  Yahweh  appoints  him  as  spokes- 
man for  Moses  in  the  mission  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv. 
10-17,  27-31);  and  consistently  he  always  appears 
with  Moses  before  the  Eg3rptian  king.  Later  Aaron 
and  Hur  support  Moses  during  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  When  the  covenant 
was  made  at  Sinai,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  with 
seventy  elders,  accompanied  Moses  to  the  moun- 
tain; but  Moses  alone  '*  went  up  into  the  mount 


[ 


Amron 
Abbey 
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of  God''  (Es.  xxiv.  1-2,  &-18;  cf.  Tax,  24).  While 
Mose^  debyed  on  tlic  mountain  Aaron  made  the 
goldet)  calf;  and  later  ho  f*ought  to  excuse  him- 
aelf  by  saying  that  lie  had  acted  under  coo)pulf;ion 
of  the  people,  who  were  inipntictit  at  the  long 
ftbeence  of  their  leader  (Ex.  xwii,)-  In  the  narra- 
tive of  Num,  :di,t  Aaron  again  appears  in  an  un- 
favorable light.  He  is  fiaid  to  have  died  at  Moeera, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Eleaaar,  his  son  took  his  plai'e 
as  prieal  (DeuL  x.  6).  FinaUy,  he  b  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Joeh.  xxiv.  5  and  33.  The  significajit 
fact  in  all  these  notices  b  that  the  Yahwfstic  sources 
rcco^ize  Aaron  aa  priest.  In  the  Priest  code 
Aaron's  genealogy  and  family  are  given  in  detail 
(Ex.  vi.  20p  23).  He  is  three  years  older  than 
MoRes  (Ex.  vii,  7).  He  is  made  Moses's  '*  prophet " 
before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  1-2),  and,  aeconlingly ,  play b 
an  important  part  in  all  transactions  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court.  By  means  of  his  rod  the  miracles  are 
performed  (Ex.  ^ii.,  viii.)*  During  the  wandering 
Aaron  retains  his  prominent  position »  although 
subordinate  to  Mosea.  The  hungry  people  murmur 
i^inst  both  brothers,  and,  at  Moees's  command, 
Aaron  replies  to  them,  and  later  preserves  a  pot  of 
tnanna  before  Yahweh  (Ex,  xvi,).  The  priesthood 
la  instituted  at  Sinai  and  solemnly  conferred  upon 
Aaron,  his  four  sons,  and  their  descendanta  (Ex. 
XXV  iii . ) .  Of  these  four  son  b,  only  Eleaa&ar  an  d  1 1  ha  - 
mar  remain  after  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (I-ev,  x.  1-7),  Aaron  is  not  only  original 
ancestor  and  type  of  the  priests  as  difftinguished 
from  the  Levites,  but  also,  in  narrower  sense, 
prototype  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  always  from 
his  family  and  apparently  the  first-bom  eon  in 
direct  line.  A  few  of  the  laws  of  P  are  delivered 
to  Aaron  as  well  as  Moses  (Lev,  xi,  1,  xiii,  I,  xiv. 
33,  XV,  I ;  Num.  xix.  1 },  After  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  Korah  and  his  followers  rebel  against  Mo^^a 
and  Aaron;  and  Yahweh  miraculously  vindicates 
the  supremacy  of  the  latter  (Num.  xvi.-xvii.;  the 
narrative  is  amplified  by  an  account  of  the  up- 
rising of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  a  contest  between 
Levites  and  priests).  Aaron  dies  on  Mount  Hor^ 
and  Eleazar  becomes  priest  in  liis  stead  (Num, 
IX,  22-29,  xx^iii.  38-39).  Of  other  Old  Testament 
passaj^s  in  which  Aaron  is  mentioned  none  is  note- 
worthy except  Mic.  vi,  4,  where  he  is  joined  with 
Moses  and  Miriam.  (F.  Bi;kl.) 

It  is  important  for  the  history  of  the  priesthood 
in  Israel  to  notice  that  in  the  narratives  of  J  and  E 
(called  "  Yah  wis  tic  "  above)  the  priestly  fimction 
of  Aaron  is  quite  subordinate,  he  being  mainly 
reprei^nted  there  as  the  spokesman  and  the  minis- 
ter of  Moeies  and,  along  with  Hur,  as  hb  represen- 
tative— a  "judge"  of  the  people  (Ex,  xxiv,  13^  14). 
It  iis  in  the  priestly  tradition  that  the  itlea  of  Aaron's 
aacerdotal  functions  ia  elaborately  developed. 

J.  F.  M. 

Bi>i..toanAi<iiT:  S.  Bariaj-Oould,  Lt^endM  &!  O.  T.  Charac- 
ter: 2  vols,,  London,  1871;  J,  VYoIUumimh,  Getckithte  it- 
rwia.  chap,  iv. ,  Berfia^  1 97S;  H  .vaa  Oort,  £>«  Aitromid^  in 
TkT,  xviu.  Cia^)280An4  23S;  J.Bittv%m^tr,  Htbr&isrht 
AnkAetoffk.  pp.  4m-42B,  Ft^lhurs,  1^4;  W,  NoWMk, 
ArdUstcgiM,  tL  87-130.  ib.  ISiM;  A,  Kuenen  in  ThT,  xiiv. 
(1$^)  1-12;  A.  v*ti  Hoanncker,  Lm  Stuiwrdo^*  ieritiqns 
d^n*  U  loi  ti  donM  VhiMtoin  dM  H*(»r9ux,  LouTain.  IS^; 
a  I.  Cunin,  Th§  Leviiicat  Frittt;  Bdiubiusi^  1877. 


AAROir  AHD  JUXIUS:  Englkh  Martyrs  See 
Alb  AH,  Saint,  op  VEauLAU. 

ABADDOIV,  a-bad'oa  {''  Destruction  "):  In  th^ 
Old  Testament  a  poetic  name  for  the  kingdom  nf 
the  deadi  Uades,  or  Sheol  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Pro  v.  xv. 
11,  where  Abaddon  is  parallel  to  Sheol),  Tha 
rabbis  used  the  name  for  the  nethermost  part  of 
hell.  In  Rev,  ix,  11  the  **  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit  "  is  called  Abaddon,  which  is  there  explained 
as  the  Greek  ApoUyon  <"  destroyer");  and  he  ia 
described  as  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  In  like  manner,  in 
Rev*  vi*  8^  Hades  is  personified  following  after 
death  to  conquer  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth.  In 
rabbinical  writings  Abaddon  and  Death  are  &]«> 
personified  (cf.  Job  X3niii.  22), 

AB'ADIM.    SeeTALMTTD. 

A-BAB'BA-irEL.    See  Abrabanel. 

ABAUZIT,  a"b6"fi\  FmMIlT:  French  Reformed 
scholar;  b.  of  Huguenot  parentage  at  U>^  (20  tn. 
w,n.w,  of  Avignon).  Languedoe,  Nov.  11,  1679; 
d.  at  Geneva,  Mar.  20,  1767.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  him  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  his  mother.  After  some  hardahips 
and  sufferings,  mother  and  son  settled  in  Geneva^ 
where  Abaucit  was  educated  and  where^  with  the 
exeeptk>n  of  visits  to  Holland  and  England  In 
16U8,  he  spent  his  long  life  devoted  to  study  and 
the  service  of  the  city  library.  He  was  one  of  the 
moet  learned  men  of  his  time,  poeacssed  much  ver* 
satility,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  scholars  lik© 
Bayle,  Juricu,  Basnage,  and  Newton.  Neverthe^ 
leas,  he  published  practically  nothing:  and  after 
his  death  many  of  his  manuscripts  n'ero  deat rayed 
by  his  heira.  A  volume  of  (Euvres  diveraes  appeared 
at  Geneva  in  1770;  and  a  different  edition  in  two 
volumes  at  tendon  and  Amsterdam  in  1770-73- 
They  include  essays  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  commonly  received,  upon  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  rendered  much 
ser\'ice  to  a  society  for  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  French  (published  1726).  Many 
of  his  theological  writings  are  translated  in  E, 
Harwood's  Xtiscdianics  (London,  1774),  with 
memoir;  and  seven  e^sisays  are  reprinted  thence  in 
Sparks's  Coiled  mn  of  E^mjz  and  TracU  in  The- 
ohtiy,  vol,  i.     (Boston,  1823), 

Biblioqeiaprt:  J.  Senebicr,  Himtom  tiSi/rain  dt  fSfn^tw, 
GcnrvA,  1780;  E.  and  E.  Haas.  ^  Frann  proimbmlf, 
etl.  H,  L-  BoTrfwr,  i.  2,  Psri*,  1877;  A,  Gibert.  AAqunl 
ctm  Thiotoaie,  Strmtbuis,  1^5. 

ABBADIE,  a'^ba"  diMACQUES:  Protestant  apol* 
ogist-  b.  at  Nay  (10  m.  s,  by  e,  of  Pau),  France, 
1654  (7);  d-  at  Marylebonc,  London,  1727.  He 
studied  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  academies 
of  Saunrnr  and  Sedan,  and  early  showed  much 
talent.  On  in\dtation  of  the  elector  of  Branden-* 
burg,  he  became  j>a^tor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congpegation  in  Berlin  in  16S0-  after  the  death  of 
the  elector  (16HS),  he  foUowCTl  Marahal  Schomberg 
to  England;  and  became  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy.  London*  in  1 689.  In  1699 
he  was  made  dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland.  His  Traiii 
de  ia  rtritc  de  ia  reOffum  ChrHierme  (vob.  L  and  iL, 
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Rotterdam,  1684;  vol.  iii.,  1689:  Eng.  transl.,  2 
vols.,  London,  1694),  became  one  of  the  standard 
apologetic  works  in  French  literature.  Of  his  other 
works,  VAri  de  ae  connaitre  aoi-rrUme  (Rotterdam, 
1692),  giving  an  outline  of  his  moral  system,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  warmly  defended 
by  Malebranche. 

Bibliography:  For  full  list  of  his  writings,  consult 
E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  proiMtanUt  i.,  s.v.,  Paris, 
1846;  for  his  life,  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  Am- 
sterdam. 1760.  iii..  and  D.  C.  A.  Agnew,  Protutant 
ExiUm  from  France,  pp.  223-228.  Edinburgh,  1886;  on 
his  work,  R.  Elliott.  The  Coneiatent  ProteaUirU  .  .  .  wilh 
9ome  obeervationa  on  a  treatiae  .  .  .  by  J.  Ahbadie,  Lon- 
don, 1777.  and  M.  lUaire.  ^itude  aitr  J,  AbbadU  coneidiri 
eamme  pridicateur,  Straaburg.  1858. 

ABBATE;  ABB£.    See  Abbot. 

ABBESS:  The  title  of  the  head  of  many  monastic 
eommunities  of  women,  even  in  some  orders  where 
the  head  of  the  monasteries  for  men  does  not  bear 
the  title  of  abbot.  An  abbess  is  commonly  elected 
by  the  community.  Cases  of  appointment  by 
the  pope  on  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign  have 
occurred  less  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  abbots. 
By  the  ruling  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent,  only  those  are 
eligible  who  have  been  eight  years  professed  and 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  except,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  a  dispensation  is  granted  by 
the  pope.  An  absolute  majority  on  a  secret  ballot 
is  required.  The  election  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  (or,  in  certain  cases  of  exemption,  by 
the  pope,  or  the  head  of  the  order),  before  the  new 
abb^  possesses  full  jurisdiction.  A  formal  bene- 
diction, for  which  there  is  a  form  in  the  Pontificale 
Romanum,  is  also  given  by  the  bishop  in  many 
cases.  The  power  thus  assigned  to  the  abbess  is 
merely  that  requisite  to  rule  her  community,  and 
m  no  sense  a  spiritual  jurisdiction;  she  can  not 
commute  or  dispense  from  vows,  laws  of  the  Church, 
or  statutes  of  the  order.  She  may  inflict  light 
punishmentd  in  the  spirit  of  the  rule;  but  the  more 
severe  ones  are  reserved  to  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior ot'  the  convent,  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
forum  externum.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  power  of  an  abbess  has  been  and  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  of  an  abbot.  For  the  pecul- 
iariy  wide  jurisdiction  of  abbesses  over  men  as 
well  as  women  in  the  order  of  Font^vraud  (not 
without  precedent  in  the  Celtic  monastic  system), 
see   FoNT^vRAUD,   Order  of.    See    also   Abbot; 

BIONASTICISM. 

ABBEY:  A  monastic  house  uiider  the  rule  of  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess.  The  name  is  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  houses  of  those  orders  in  which 
these  titles  are  borne  by  the  superiors.  While  in 
the  East  the  free  form  of  a  group  of  scattered  cells 
(known  as  a  laura)  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
common  dwelling  of  a  cenobite  community,  the 
West  developed  a  distinct  style  of  its  own  in  monas- 
tic architecture.  The  extant  plan  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  (820)  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
construction  of  Western  monasteries  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  The  center  of  the  entire  group  of 
buildings  was  occupied  by  an  open  rectangular 
space,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  church, 
while  on  the  other  three  sides  ran  the  cloister  or 
ambulatory,  a  vaulted  pasiagci  of>eia  on  the  inner 


side,  and  serving  both  as  a  means  of  commimication 
and  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  Con- 
nected  with  the  cloister,  on  the  ground  floor,  were 
the  refectory  and  kitchen;  the  chapter-house,  in 
which  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  rule  and 
the  chapter  of  faults  took  place;  the  calefactorium 
or  winter  dining-room;  and  the  parlecUorium  or 
reception-room  of  outsiders.  On  the  floor  above, 
opening  on  a  similar  passage  which  connected  with 
the  choir  of  the  church  or  the  organ-loft,  were  the 
veatiariumy  where  the  clothes  were  kept,  the  library, 
the  dormitory,  the  infirmary,  the  rooms  for  the 
novices,  and  the  apartments  of  the  abbot,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  outside  without 
passing  through  the  enclosure  into  which  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  kitchen,  which 
lay  within  this  enclosure,  had  in  like  manner  a 
connection  with  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  and  with  the  various  farm-buildings, 
which  usually  formed  a  separate  quadrangle.  The 
entire  group  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  a 
high,  solid  wall,  which  in  some  cases  was  fortified 
against  the  dangers  of  rude  times  by  towers  and 
strong  gates.  The  monks'  burying-ground  was 
also  within  the  enclosure. 

This  system  was  preserved,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Cistercians 
adhering  to  it  with  especial  closeness,  as  may  be 
seen  at  Clairvaux  and  Maulbronn.     Sometimes  it 
was  enriched  by  architectural  decoration,  as  in  the 
high-vaulted  double  refectories  of  St.  Martin  at 
Paris  and  of  Maulbronn,  or  adorned  with  painting, 
as  the  world-famous  "  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  refectory  of    Santa   Maria  delle- 
Grazie  at  Milan.     In  houses  occupied  by  female- 
religious  the  extensive  farm-buildings  were  natu- 
rally   lacking.    The    combination   of   hermit   and 
community  life  among  the  Carthusians  required  a 
larger  space,  which  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
original  quadrangle  on  the  basis  of  the  church  a 
second  larger  one,  commonly  surrounded  also  by 
a  cloister,  with  an  open  space  or  garden  (containing, 
a  cemetery)   in  the  center,  and  with  individual' 
dwellings  for  the  monks  around  it.    The  mendicant 
orders  strove  for  simplicity  in  building  as  in  other 
things,  and  were  forced  by  their  situation  in  towns 
to  a  more  restricted  plan.     The  teaching  orders 
added  a  wing  or  a  separate  house  for  their  pupib. 
The  Jesuits  completely  abandoned  the  traditional 
plan,  and  built  themselves  large  palatial  houses, 
while  modem  monasteries  have  little  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  other  large  institutions.     For  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  structural  system 
of  abbeys  and  monastic  buildings,  consult  the  ex- 
haustive monograph  by  Venables  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Brttannica,  s.v.  Abbey.     See  Monasticism. 
Biblioqrapht:     In    general:     DC  A,     u.    (1880)     1243-6S 
(gives  a  list  of  1,481  monasteries    founded    before  814); 
DACL,  i.   26-30;    A.   Ballu.   Le    MonaeUre   de    Tebeeaa, 
Paris,  1897  (valuable  for  detailed  description  of  a    typi- 
cal  abbey).     Austria  :  O.  Wolfsgruber,  A.  Habl,  and  O. 
Schmidt,    Abteien    und    Kldeler  in    Oeterreicht     Vienna, 
1902.     France  :    L.  P.  H^rard,  ttudee  archiolooiquee  eur 
Ue  abbayee  de  Vancien  dioctee    de    Parie,    Paris,    1852; 
M.     F.     de     Montrond,      Dictionnaire     dee     abbayee  et 
monaeOree,  ib.    1856;    J.  J.  Bourass^,  Abbayee  et  monae- 
tkree;    hieiaire,    monumenle,  eouvenire   et  ruinee,  ib.  1860; 
E.     P.    M.    Sauvage,     HieUrire      littSraire  dee     abbayee 
Narmandee,  ib.  1872;    A.  Peicne-DeUoourt.   Tableau  dm 
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1875;  J.  U.  Bmm.  Lm  pnmitn  momaalirm  dm  la  GauU,  in 
Mevue  d€9  gueaUona  hialariquMt  M^.»  1002.  OsaitAirr: 
O.  Grote,  Lexicon  deulacker  SlifU,  KUMer,  und  Ordma- 
Aatcwr.  5  parte.  OMterwick,  1874^80;  H.  a  Hmm.  OMC^tefc- 
it  tUr  mckauehan  Kl69tar  m,  dm-  Mark  Mmimen  und  Obar- 
JauaiU,  Gotha.  1887;  H.  H.  Koch.  Dia  Karmelitenkioatm' 
der  nimlerdeutadun  Provim,  23-16  Jahrhundert,  Freiburg, 
1889;  H.  Hauntingor.  SAddeuUeke  KliMer  vor  100  JiAreu, 
Oolocne,  1889;  L.  Satter.  Dia  Dominican-KliMier  aufdtm 
•OebieU  d.  keuiioen^  deutaeken  SchweiU  im  13  Jahrhundert, 
JLuoeme,  1893;  A.  Hobenegger.  Daa  Kapuziner-Kloater 
xu  Meran,  Innsbruck.  1898;  F.  M.  Herhagen,  Die  Kioaier- 
Btnnen  au  Himmerod  in  der  Eifel,  Trevem  1900.  Great 
BarrAiN  and  Ireland:  M.  Archdall,  Monaatieon  Hiber- 
"nicon :  ...  the  Abbej/a,  Prioriea  .  ,  .  in  Ireland,  Lon- 
don. 1786.  ed.  by  P.  F.  Moran,  Dublin,  18n;  W.  IWattie. 
Caatlea  and  Ahbeya  of  England,  2  vols..  London,  1851 :  M. 
E.  C.  Walcott.  A/iJufer  and  Abbey  Ruina  of  the  United 
Kinodam,  ib.  1860;  W.  and  M.  Howitt,  Ruined  Abbeya 
and  Caatlea  of  Great  Britain,  2  ser..  ib.  1862-^;  Reliffioua 
Houaea  of  the  United  Kingiom,  ib.  1887;  T.  G.  Ik>nney, 
CaAedrala,  Ahbeya  and  Chitrehea  of  England  and  Walea,  2 
▼ols..  ib.  1888-91  (revised.  1898);  W.  C.  Lefroy.  Ruined 
Ahbeya  of  Yorkahire,  ib.  1890:  J.  Timbs.  Abbeya,  Caatlea 
and  Ancient  Halla  of  England  and  M'ale^,  3  vols.,  ib.  1890; 
IV.  A.  J.  Archbold,  Someraet  Relxgioua  Houaea,  ib.  1892. 

ABBO  OF  FLEURY,  fl0"ri':  French  abbot 
of  the  tenth  century,  one  of  the  few  men  of  that 
time  who  stro\'e  to  cultivate  learning  and  led  the 
way  for  the  later  scholasticism;  b.  near  Orleans; 
d.  Nov.  13,  lOCM.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Fleury  (25  m.  e.8.e.  of  Origans); 
studied  at  Paris  and  Reims;  in  985-987  was  in  Eng- 
land, on  invitation  of  Archbishop  Oswald  of  York, 
and  taught  in  the  school  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey; 
was  chosen  abbot  of  Fleury  in  9SS.  and  brought 
the  school  there  to  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
upheld  the  rights  of  his  abbey  against  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  at  the  synod  of  St.  Denis  (995) 
took  the  part  of  the  monks  against  the  bishops. 
H?  twice  represented  King  Robert  the  Pious  as 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Pope 
Gre.2;ory  V.  He  upheld  strict  monastic  discipline; 
and  an  attempt  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  mona.s- 
t«ry  of  La  R^le  (in  Gascony,  30  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux), 
a  dependency  of  Fleury,  led  to  a  mutiny  by  the 
monks  in  which  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He 
wrote  upon  such  diverse  subjects  as  dialectics, 
astronomy,  ani  canon  law;  and  his  extant  letters 
are  of  much  value  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  his  works,  and  hi;*  life  by  hia  pupfl 
Aimoin.  consult  MPL,  cxxxix.;  for  bis  Epiatolae,  Bou- 
quet, Reeueil;  for  his  life.  J.  B.  Pardiac,  Hiataire  de  St  Ab- 
km.  Paris,  1872. 

ABBOT:  The  head  of  one  of  the  larger  houses 
in  the  Benedictine  and  other  older  Western  monastic 
orders.  The  term  originated  in  the  Elasrt,  where 
it  was  frequently  used  as  a  title  of  respect  for  any 
monk  (being  derived  from  the  Aramaic  (xbba, 
**  father  ");  but  there  it  was  replaced,  as  the  title 
of  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  by  archimandrite 
and  other  titles.  In  the  Western  orders  founded 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  title  is 
still  in  use.  According  to  the  present  system, 
abbots  are  dixided  into  secular  and  regular;  the 
former  are  secular  clerics  who  are  incumbents  of 
benefices  originally  bearing  the  title  of  abbey  but 
nnoe  secularized;  the  latter  are  classified  accord- 
ing as  they  have  authority  only  over  the  mem- 
bers of  their  house,  or  over  certain  of  the 
iuthful,  or  enjoy  a  quasi-episoopal  jurisdiction 


OYer  a  definite  tenitory,  or  are  merely  titular 
abbots,  their  bouses  having  fallen  into  decigr. 
They  are  further  divided  aeooiding  to  the  term  of 
their  office,  which  may  be  either  for  life  or  for  three 
years.  A  special  class  known  as  mitered  abbote 
have  pennission  to  wear  episcopal  insignia.  Tbe 
election  of  an  abbot  is  coomionly  by  vote  of  the 
professed  brothers,  in  most  cases  only  those  in  bo^ 
orders.  The  candidate  most  be  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  a  professed  brother  of  the  order,  and  a  priest. 
Actual  jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  until  hu  con- 
firmation either  by  the  bishop  or,  in  the  case  of 
exempt  abbeys,  by  the  superior  in  the  case,  fre- 
quently the  pope.  His  benediction  is  the  next 
step,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  office  in 
the  ParUificale  Romanumj  usually  at  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  entire  inner  life  of  the  abbey  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  rule,  and  to  require  obedienoe  from 
his  subordinates;  according  to  tbe  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  however,  abbots  are  required  not  to 
exereise  their  authority  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
but  to  seek  the  counsel  of  their  brethren.  In  many 
particulars  a  quara-episoopal  jurisdiction  has  in 
course  of  time  been  conoeded  to  them.  Since  the 
eighth  century  they  have  been  allowed  to  confer 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on  their  subjects,  to 
Mess  their  churches,  oemeteries,  sacred  vessels, 
etc.,  to  take  rank  as  prelates,  and,  if  generals  ex- 
ercising quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  sit  and  vote 
in  genera!  councils. 

The  practise  of  granting  abbeys  tn  oommemdam 
to  deserving  clerics,  or  even  to  laymen,  led  to  tbe 
creation  of  a  class  of  merely  titular  abbots,  wbo  had 
nothing  of  this  character  but  the  name  and  tbe 
revenues.  This  practise,  which  was  the  source  of 
many  abuses,  was  regulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
From  it  sprang  the  custom  in  France  of  applying 
the  title  abb^  to  any  prominent  clergyman  who 
might,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  time,  lay 
claim  to  such  an  appointment,  and  then  to  the 
secular  clergy  in  general.  A  somewhat  analogous 
custom  existed  in  Italy,  where  many  profeasiooal 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  though  laymen  and 
even  married  men,  retained  some  marks  of  tbe 
clerical  character  which  had  earlier  distinguished 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  their  dress  and  in  the 
title  of  Mtote.  In  some  Protestant  countries  tbe 
title  of  abbot  still  clung  to  tlie  heads  of  institutions 
that  had  grown  out  of  monasteries  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation.    See  Mcvasticism. 

ABBOT,  EZRA:  Unitarian  layman;  b.  at  Jack- 
son, Waldo  County,  Me.,  Apr.  28,'  1819;  d.  at  Ctaor- 
bridge,  Mass..  Mar.  21,  1884.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  PliiUips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1840.  He  then  taught 
in  Maine  and,  after  1847,  in  Cambridge,  Maaa., 
also  rendering  service  in  the  Harvard  and  Boston 
Athenaeum  hbraries.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  in  1871 
he  was  university  lecturer  on  the  textual  critieiam 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1872  he  became 
Buflsey  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  ScbooL 
From  1853  he  was  secretary  of  tbe  American  Orien- 
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tal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
(1871),  and  in  1880  he  aided  in  organising  the 
Soeiety  of  BibUcal  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He 
was  a  schcdar  of  rare  talents  and  attainments. 
He  stood  first  and  foremost  among  the  textual 
crxtics  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  America;  and 
for  microscopic  accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship 
he  had  no  superior  in  the  world.  On  account  of 
the  extreme  attention  he  paid  to  minute  details,  the 
number  of  hisind^;)endent  publications  was  small, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  have  gone  into  books 
of  other  writers,  to  w^hich  he  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute without  regard  to  reward  or  adequate 
leeognition.  His  lAUTOturt  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  first  published  as  an  appendix  to  Alger's 
Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (Philadel- 
phia, 1864),  and  afterward  separately  (New  York, 
1871),  is  a  mod^  of  bibliographical  accuracy  and 
completeness,  embracing  more  than  5,300  titles. 
He  enriched  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (Am.  ed., 
1867-70)  with  careful  bibliographical  lists  on  the 
most  important  topics,  besides  silently  correcting 
innumerable  errors  in  references  and  in  typography. 
His  most  valuable  and  independent  labors,  how- 
ever, were  devoted  to  textual  criticism  and  are  in 
part  incorporated  in  Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Ed.  viii,  critica  major  of  Tischendorf 's  Greek  Testa- 
ment; the  chapter  De  versibus  (pp.  167-182)  is 
by  him,  and  he  read  the  manuscript  and  proofs 
of  the  entire  work.  His  services  to  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee  were  invaluable.  The 
critical  papers  which  he  prepared  on  disputed 
passages  were  uncommonly  thorough,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  text  finally 
accepted.  His  defense  of  the  Johannean  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  (The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  External  Evidences,  Boston,  1880; 
reprinted  by  his  successor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
Schod,  J.  H.  Thayer,  1888)  is  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  that  question. 

Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already  adduced, 
may  be  mentioned:  an  edition  of  Orme^s  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses  (New  York,  1866);  work  upon  G.  R. 
Noyes's  (posthumous)  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf  (1869); 
work  upon  C.  F.  Hudson's  Greek  and  English  Con- 
cordamee  of  the  New  Testament  (1870);  The  LaU 
Professor  Tischendorf,  in  The  Unitarian  Review, 
Mar.  1875;  On  the  Reading  "  an  only  begotten  God," 
or  "  God  only  begotten,''  John  i.  IS,  ib.  June  1875; 
On  the  Reading  "  Church  of  God,'*  Acts.  xx.  g8,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.  1876  (like  the  preceding, 
first  privately  printed  for  the  American  Bible 
Revision  Committee);  Recent  Discussions  of  Ro- 
mans ix.  5,  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  punctuation 
of  this  passage  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  June  and  Dec.  1883. 
The  four  articles  mentioned  last,  together  with  that 
CO  the  fourth  Gospel  and  seventeen  others,  were 
published  in  1888,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H. 
Thayer.         (Phiup  ScHAFFf*)    ^*  3-  Schaff. 

BtBUOoaAnnr:  Btra  Abbot,  a  memoir  edited  by  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows, Cembridte.  18S4;   Andaver   Review,  i.  (1884)  554; 
f  WarU,  XT.  (1884)  118. 


ABBOT,  GEORGE:    Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Ixmdon)  Oct.  29, 
1562;  d.  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s.  of  London)  Aug.  4, 
1633.    He    studied    at    Balliol    College,    Oxford 
(B.A.,  1582;  probationer  fellow,  1583;  M.A.,  1585; 
B.D.,  1593;  D.D.,  1597),  took  orders  in  1585,  re- 
mained at  Oxford  as  tutor,  and  became  known  as 
an  able  preacher  and  lecturer  with  strong  Puritan 
sympathies.    He  was  made  master  of  University 
College  1597;  dean  of  Winchester  16(X);  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university  1600,  1603,  1605;  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  16()9;  bishc^  of  London 
1610;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1611.    His  learn- 
ing and  sincerity  can  not  be  questioned;  but  he 
was  austere,  narrow,  almost  a  fanatic.    His  one 
great  idea  was  to  crush  ''  popery,"  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe;  and  popery  to  him 
meant  every  theological  system  except   that  of 
Calvin .    To  further  his  purposes  abroad,  he  meddled 
persistently  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  and 
chose  arbitrary,  high-handed,  and  cruel  means  to 
accomplish    his    ends    at    home.    His    principles 
allowed  him  to  flatter  the  king,  to  help  him  gener- 
ously in  money  matters,  and  to  serve  him  in  certain 
political  undertakings,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1608-10.    At  other  times 
his  conscience  compelled  him  to  be  just,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  retain  the  royal  favor.    A 
Presbyterian    at    heart,    he    accepted    episcopacy 
only  from  a  love  of  order  and  sense  of  loyalty  to 
constituted    authority;  and    his    appointment    as 
archbishop  was  displeasing  to  the  Anglican  party, 
who  had  wanted  Launcelot  Andrewes  (q.v.).     Ilis 
undiplomatic  course  incensed  his  opponents,  and 
they  pursued  him  relentlessly  and  cruelly.    In  1621 
he  killed  a  gamekeeper  while  hunting.    It  was 
pinrely  accidental,  and  he  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved;  nevertheless,  William  Laud  (his  successor  as 
archbishop  and  his  personal  enemy  for  years)  and 
others  seized  upon  the  incident  to  annoy  him  and 
weaken  his  influence.    Cliarles  I.,  after  his  acces- 
sion, favored  Laud,  who  brought  about  Abbot's 
sequestration  for  a  year  (1627-28)  because  he  had 
refused  to  sanction  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Sib- 
thorp,  vicar  of  Brackley,  indorsing  an  unlawful 
attempt  by  the  king  to  raise  money,  and  showing 
little  sympathy  ^dth  Abbot's  favorite  policy  of 
support  to  the  Cierman  Protestants.     After  this 
his  public  acts  were  few.    But  with  all  his  faults 
and  disappointments  he  was  faithful  to  duty  as  he 
understood  it;  and  he  was  generous  with  money, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  a  patron  of  learning. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  New  Testament 
(Company  for  the  version  of  1611;  and  through  him 
Cyril  Lucar   (q.v.)   presented  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  to  Charles  I.     With  other  works,  he  pub- 
lished  A    Brief   Description   of   the    Whole    World 
(London,  1599;  5th  ed.,  1664),  a  geography  pre- 
pared for  his  pupils  at  Oxford,  containing  an  inter- 
esting description  of  America;  and  An  Exposition 
upon  the  Prophet  Jonah  (1600),  which  was  reprinted 
in  1845  with  a  life  by  Grace  Webster. 

BiBUoaaAPHT:  T.  Fuller,  Chttreh  Hittory,  6  parts,  London, 
1866  (ed.  Brewer,  1845);  Biographia  Britanntca,  6  vols., 
ib.  1747-66  (contains  his  life  by  W.  0\dy8,  reprinted  by 
Arthur  Onslow.^Guildford,  1777);  W.  F.  Hook.  Ecdsma*- 
tical  Biogmphy,  8  vob.,  London,  1845-62;   idem.  Liv€9  of 
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iam  of  Enffiand,  JOQ^iO^,  10  tdU..  ib.  1883-«4;  DNB, 
i,  6. 

ABBOT,  ROBERT:  1.  Bi&bgp  or  Salisbury;  elder 
brother  of  George  Abbot,  Aich bishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m,  s,w,  of  London)  about  1560; 
d.  at  Salisbury  Mar.  2.  1618.  He  studied  at  EalUol 
College,  Oxford  (fellow,  15SI;  M.A.,  15S2;  DJ>., 
1597),  and  held  several  important  Uvings,  In  160& 
he  became  maater  of  Balliol;  in  1612  regiua  pro- 
fe««or  of  divinity  at  Oxford;  in  1615  bishop  of 
Baljabufy .  He  was  a  learned  man ,  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  prolific  writer^  holding  in  general  the  same 
views  BM  hia  brother,  but  advocating  them  with 
more  discretion  and  tact.  His  works  include  two 
tn?atise»  in  reply  to  B<?llaTmme,  A  MirroT  of  Popish 
SubiiliieA  (London,  1594),  and  AnliehriiU  demon- 
mrotio  (1603);  and  A  Defejweof  the  Reformed Cidhotic 
of  Mr.  WtUicm  Perkim  (3  parta,  1606-^),  which 
won  him  royal  favor  and  a  promise  of  prefennent. 

BtBLtOUiLA'ffT:  Tbo9.  Fuller,  Abet  B^deriruM,  LDndoii,  1661 
(ed.  W.  Michob,  2  ^b,.  1867);  idem,  CKurth  HUAery, 
6  pts.,  ib,  1655  (ed.  by  Brewer,  1S45);  A.  Wwd, 
Atlwrts  Owflirwia*  ti,  224-227,  ib.  1002;  Biaorapkia 
Bfiiaftniea^  0  *cil^,  ib,  1747-66  (life  reprint#<]  by  A. 
Onslow,  Guildfdrd,  1777>:  Crwiinal  Triaiw^  HiuatFuHvr  af 
Britmh  History,  u.  306-367,  ib,  1S37  (dcftli  with  Abbot's 
paft  io  ilin  oontrov^ny  over  the  Gimpowder  Plot) ;  DNBt 
i.  34. 

fl.  Vicar  of  Cranbrook;  Kent,  1616-43;  b. 
probably,  15S8;  d.  about  1657,  He  studied  al 
Cajn> bridge  (college  unknown),  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  there*  and  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford. Parliajnent  having  decided  against  plurali- 
ties of  eccleJiiafltical  offices,  be  resigned  his  Cran- 
brook vicarage  in  1643,  retaining  that  of  South- 
wick,  Hainp«bire»  although  much  smaller.  He  was 
afterward  rector  of  St.  Austin's,  London.  He  was 
a  strong  churchman;  and  engaged  in  many  con- 
trovemea,  particularly  with  the  Brown ists,  to 
whom  he  was  not  always  fair.  Many  of  hLs  writings* 
as  Ilia  MUk  for  Babe$,  or  a  Mother's  Catechism  for 
her  Children  (London,  1646),  were  very  popular, 

Bihuoorapht:  A.  Wvid,  FaaH,  vp^nded  to  Atk^mt  O^o- 
mtnmt,  Loiuloo,  lf»l-e2  (od.  P.  Bli»,  i.  32?.  Otfai^, 
IMS):  John  Walker,  Sitffwino*  of  th*  CleFgy,  ii.  183,  Lou- 
don,  in4;  B.  Bmok,  i^Mi  Qf  Ui9  Puriians,  ill.  1S2,  ib, 
1813;  DXB,  12^21^ 

ABBOTT,  EDWARD:  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Farming  ton,  Me,.  July  15,  1841;  d.  in  Bostou, 

April  5,  1908,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (B.A.,  1860)  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1862-63  he 
was  an  agent  of  the  Tnited  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  latter  year  v^na  ordained  to  the 
Congre^tioiml  ministry.  Two  yearn  later  he 
founded  the  Steams  Chapel  Congregational  Church 
(now  the  Pilgrim  Church)  at  Cambridge.  Maf^^,,  of 
which  be  was  pastor  four  years.  In  1872-73  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Senntc.  In  1879  be 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  priesied  in  18S0,  his  parish,  the  rcst  of 
his  life,  being  tlyit  of  St.  James,  Cambridge,  He 
ft  fused  the  proffered  mtssionary  bbhopric  of  Japan 
in  1889.  At  various  times  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Viailors  of  Welleslcy  College.  tru*?tee  of 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Or- 


phaiia  of  Ge::gymen  of  the  Ptotefltant  Episcopal 
Church,  director  and  president  of  the  Anociated 
Charitiea  of  Cambridge,  vice-dean  and  dean  of  the 
Eastern  Convocation  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts, president  of  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the 
Indian  Rights  AssociBtiou,  member  of  the  Misston- 
ary  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
secretary  of  the  Standing  (committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Pro  visional 
Committee  on  Church  Work  in  Mexico,  president 
of  the  Indian  Industdea  League,  president  of  the 
Cambridge  City  Mission,  and  was  very  active  in 
other  religious  and  philanthropic  moveo^nta.  His 
tbeoloigical  position  was  that  of  the  Broad  Churchy 
eympathueing  neither  with  the  extreme  of  medi* 
evalism  nor  higher  criticism.  In  1869-78  ha  waa 
associate  editor  of  the  Boston  C&ngre^<^%onal%ai, 
and  was  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Bostott 
Literary  Wortd  from  1877  to  1888,  apiin  editing  it 
in  1805-1903.  His  principal  works  are  The  0a^*« 
Things  :  A  Story  in  Verse  (New  York,  1871 );  F<iro- 
gmph  Hislory  of  the  United  Slatea  (Boston,  1875); 
Paragraph  HiMory  of  the  American  Be^'uHim 
(1876);  Ref}oi\dionary  Times  (1876);  Hidary  of 
Cainbridge  (1880);  Phillips  Brooks  (Cambridge 
1900);  and  Meei  for  Oie  Masters  Use  .  An  AUe- 
g^ry  (1900),     Died  at  Boston,  Mass,  Apr,  5,  1908l 

ABBOTT,  EDWd  ABBOTT:  Church  of  Ei^ 
land,  author  and  educator,  b.  in  London  Dec.  20, 
183S,  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1861).  where  he  was  electa  fellow  in  1862. 
He  was  assistant  master  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham,  in  1862-64,  and  at  Clifton  Oillcge  in 
the  following  year,  while  from  1S6S  to  1880  he  was 
headmaster  at  City  of  London  School.  He  w&i 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1876  and  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  the  succeeding  year.  Hia 
worka  include  Bib^  Lessons  (London,  1872); 
Cambridge  Sermons  (1875);  Throvgh  Nalure  ia 
Christ  (1877);  Oxford  Sermons  (1879);  the  article 
Gospels  in  the  0th  ed,  of  the  Eneyelopa^ia  Bril- 
anntea;  The  Common  Traditum  of  the  Synopiie 
Gospels  (1884;  in  eollabotation  with  W,  G.  Rusb- 
brtioke);  The  Good  Voices,  or  A  Child*s  Guide  to 
the  Bible,  and  Parables  for  ChUdrm  (1875);  Bacon 
and  Essex  (1877);  Philochristus  (1878);  OnesimuM 
(1882);  Flatlandt  or  A  Romance  of  Many  Dim^siion* 
(1884);  Francis  Bacon,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Works  (18S5);  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk  (1886); 
The  Ajiglican  Career  of  C^irdinol  Xemman  (1892); 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waters  (1897);  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (Edinburgh,  1898);  Corrections  of  Mark 
Adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  (1901);  Frtm  Letter 
to  Spirit  (1903);  Parodosis  (1904);  Johannine 
VccabuhTy,  A  Comparison  of  the  Words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  miih  Those  of  the  Three  (1905);  and  Silanus 
the  ChrUtion  1190G). 

ABBOTT,  JACOB:  American  Congre^tionalist: 
b,  at  Hatlowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1803;  d.  at  Farming- 
ton,  Me,,  Oct.  31,  1870.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoln,  1820;  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
1822^24;  was  tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Amherst,  1824-29; 
principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School  for  Girla, 
Boston,  1829-33;  ordained  evangelist  and  pastor 
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of  the  Eliot  CoDgregational  Churchy  Roxbury, 
Alais.,  1834.  In  IS39  he  removed  to  Farmington, 
Me.,  and  spent  the  retnamder  of  his  life  there  and 
in  New  York  devoted  to  literary  work  and  teaching. 
He  wrote  many  story-bookB  which  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, such  as  the  Young  ChrislmTi  series  (4 
vols*;  new  edition  of  the  Young  ChriBfianf  with 
life,  New  York,  1882),  the  RoUo  Books  (14  voIb.) 
and  R4}ih'a  Tour  in  Europe  (10  vols.),  the  Fran- 
conia  Storiet  (10  vob.),  Scierace  for  the  Young  (4 
vols.). 

ABBOTT,  JUSTm  EDWARDS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Portemouth,  N.  H.,  Dec,  25,  1853,  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  College  (A.B.,  1876)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  wfiich  he  was 
graduated  in  1S79.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  in  the  following  year,  and 
ijiter  acting  as  stated  supply  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Norwood,  N,  J.,  in  1881-^2,  went  to 
India  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  stationed  at  Bombay  in  the 
Maratha  Mission,  and  haa  contributed  a  number 
o(  monographs  to  scientific  periodicals  on  the 
epigraphy  and  numifimatica  of  India,  in  addition 
io  preparing  religious  works  in  Marat  hi  for  the 
use  of  Hindu  converts- 

ABBOTT,  LYMAlf:  American  Congregational- 
lit;  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  18^  1835-  He  was 
educated  at  New  York  University  (B.A.,  1853), 
and  aiter  practising  law  for  a  time  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  I860, 
He  was  pastor  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  from  1860 
to  1865,  after  which  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the 
New  England  Church,  New  York  City,  for  four 
yeaiSf  resigning  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work- 
in  1$8$  he  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  BrookljTi,  but  resigned  in 
1898.  He  waa  secretary  of  the  American  Union 
Commissbn  from  1865  to  1869,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Cliild  hvAyor  Committee  and 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Among 
othej  societies,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  A^^eo- 
eiation  of  New  York,  New  York  Stat*  Historical 
Association,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Indian  Rights  Asaociation,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  The  Rehgioua  Educa- 
tion Association*  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  American  Peace  Society,  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion,  and  the  Universal 
Peace  UnioD.  His  theological  jxisition  is  that  of  a 
Cbngre^tionalist  of  the  Liberal  Evangelical  type. 
In  addition  to  editing  the  "  Literary  Record  "  of 
Harper's  MagaiiTie,  he  edited  The  lUuMrated  Chris- 
Han  Weddy  (1871-76)  and  since  1876  The  Chn^- 
turn  Uni(m  (with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  till  1881; 
name  changed  to  The  Ouitook,  1893).  He  has 
written  Jtsiis  of  Na^ardh  (New  York,  1869)-  Old 
Testament  Sfiodi^fi^s  of  New  Testament  Truth  (1S70); 
lUusttaled  Commenian/  on  the  New  Testament  (New 
York,  1 875);  Di^iionaryof  Rdigious  Knowledge  (Bos- 
ton, 1876;  in  collaboration  with  T.  J.  Con  ant);  Hou) 
U  Study  the  Bible  (1877);  In  Aid  of  Faith  (New 


York,  1S86);  EwltUwn  of  Christiuniiy  (Boston, 
1896);  The  Theology  of  an  Ewlutiimist  (1897); 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems  (1897);  Life  and 
Utters  of  Paul  (1898);  Problems  of  Ufn  (New  York, 
1900);  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
(Boston,  1900);  The  Rights  of  Man  (1901);  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (1903);  The  Other  Room  (New  York, 
1903);  The  Great  Companion  (1904);  Christian 
Ministry  (Boston,  1905);  PersonalUy  of  God  (New 
York,  1905);  and  Industrial  Froblerm  (Philadel- 
phia, 1905). 

ABBOTT,  THOMAS  KINGSMILL:  Church  of 
Ireland,  author  and  professor;  b,  at  Dublin  Mar. 
26,  lgt>9.  He  wafl  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B,A..  1851;  M,A.,  1856;  B.D.,  1879), 
where  he  wa^  elected  fellow  in  1854,  From  1867 
to  1S72  he  was  profcBaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Trinity  College,  of  Biblical  Greek  from  1875  to 
1888,  and  of  Hebrew  from  1879  to  1900,  and  has 
also  been  librarian  of  the  Ck>Uege  since  1887,  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Govemore  of  Sir  P.  Dun's 
Hospital  since  1807.  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad 
Churchman.  His  works  include  SigM  and  Touchy 
an  Attempt  to  Diixprove  the  Berkleyan  Theory  of 
Vision  (Dublin,  1864);  Par  palimpse^torum  Dub^ 
linensium  (1880);  Elements  of  Logic  (1883);  Evan- 
gtlUrrum,  vtrsio  Antihieronymiana  (2  vols,,  1884); 
Theory  of  the  Tides  (1888);  Celtic:  Ornaments  from 
the  Book  of  Kelts  (1892);  Notes  on  Si.  FauVs 
Epistles  (1892);  Essays ^  Chiefly  on  the  Original 
Ttxts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Edinburgh, 
1897):  Catalogue  of  MantiMcripts  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  Colkgc.  Dublin  (Dublin,  1900);  and  Cala- 
loffue  of  Incunabula  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1905),  in  addition  to  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics, 
a  translation  (1873). 

ABBREV1AT0R5:  Officials  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  apostolic  letters 
expedited  through  that  office.  Tlie  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  their  work  consists  in 
taking  minutes  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  answers  to  be  returned.  For- 
merly they  were  divided  into  two  classes,  di  parca 
maggiore  and  di  porco  minor e,  but  the  latter  chiss 
has  long  been  abolished.  In  the  College  of  Abbre- 
viators  at  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  clerics 
and  seventeen  laymen.  Legist  action  of  Feb,  13^ 
39fM,  defines  their  duties  anew.  The  office  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
liaa  been  filled  by  many  distinguished  prelates. 
In  1466  Paul  II.  abolished  it  because  it  had  been 
corrupted,  but  it  was  restored  by  Sixtus  IV,  in  147L 
There  is  also  an  abbrcviatore  di  curia  attached  to 
the  datary,  who  prepares  minutes  of  papal  letters 
addressed  maiu  propria  to  the  entire  Church. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ABDIASj  ab'dl-iw:  legendary  first  bishop  of 
Babylon.  Under  the  title,  Dc  hint  or  ia  cer to  minis 
aposiolid  there  exist.^  a  collection  of  myth.?,  legends, 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  apostles,  and  pretendmg  to  be  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  work 
of  Abdias.  Neither  the  book  nor  its  author  was 
known  to  Eusebiuii  or  to  Jerome,  nor  do  they  find 
mention  before  Ordericus  Vitalis  (12tb  cent,)* 
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/r«iH  an  B^Mjne  MS.. 


Dm  kiMerim  cvUmmis  ttpot- 

ottcB.  rvprioltd;    Fabriciuii,    Coiu 

,  imi)*  ami  ii..  iii.  t2t!  eU,*  1719>; 

^  MewiptmbmM  ^edmiatHdM^  IL 

G,  J.  VoMt  D#  Auisneu  Grant* 

Giles*  C^dfx  mpocnfphuM  Ntfn  T*^ 

Miga^,  Troitiimg  el  dgmien   mn^ 

the  ilotif  Ap&tHtM  .  . 
LoEitloD,  1S71:  DCB.  L  1^. 


ABBEL,  DAVn>:  Miasioiury;  b.  &l  NewBrans- 
wkk,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1S04;  d.  mt  Albftnjr,  N.  Y.* 
Sept,  4 J  1H46.  He  ^oa  gmduat«d  at  the  New 
Bnmawick  Theological  Seminafy  m  IBM;  in  1829 
he  went  to  Cimton  as  cimpl^in  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society;  and  in  1831-^  he  vif^ted  Java, 
&in|:aporr,  and  Siam  for  the  Americ&Q  Board 
Retumiag  to  America  by  way  of  Europe  in  1833^ 
h^  aided  in  founding  in  En^and  a  society  for  pro* 
motiDg  the  education  of  women  in  the  East.  He 
went  back  to  China  in  183S  and  founded  the  Amoy 
mksion  in  1842.  He  pubUabed  a  J&umai  of  hia 
faU  residence  in  Ctiina  (New  York,  ISa'i),  Th$ 
MUawnary  ConiYntion  at  Jtnimltm  (1S3S),  Chims 
of  the  World  to  ih^  Gotpel  (1838), 
BiBuoaKArnT;    G.   R.  WiUunuon,      Darid     AbmU    ^«w 

Vort,  IS49. 

A'BEL  ('^Breath"):  Second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve  ancl  the  brother  of  Cain,  who,  according  to 
Gen,  iv,  1-16,  killed  hira  from  envy, 

ABELARD,  abVlQid. 

L  Ltfo. 

Scudeot  Life  uid  Leetuiw  on  Fttilowphy  (|  I). 

UeloiM  (I  21 

Monk  nod  AbboUi  3). 

Swond  CondminAtion  for  Henoy  (|  4). 

Lvt  Dayi  (I  A). 
II,  System. 

PbiloBophy  <i  I). 

Theology  (I  2h 
m,  Writinca. 

Abelard  is  a  name  used  aa  the  common  dcaig- 
nation  of  Piene  de  Palaia  (Petrus  Paiaiinus),  the 
first  notable  representative  of  the  dialect jco<<ritica] 
achool  of  schotajsticiam  founded  by  An^lm  of 
Canterbury*  bat  kf?pt  by  bim  within  the  Limits  of 
the  traditional  orthodoxy.  The  meaning  aa  well 
as  the  origina]  form  of  the  by-name  is  uncertain; 
it  hai  been  connected  n-ith  the  I^tin  bQJuluB, 
"teacbeTp"  and  with  the  French  abeiiie,  **  bee." 
The  ending  '*  -ard  "  is  Prankish,  and  the  entire 
n:ime  may  be. 

L  Life:  Abelard  was  bom  at  Palais  (Le 
Pallet  J,  a  village  of  Brittany,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
Nantcsp  in  1U79^  d.  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Marc«1, 
nearChalon-sur^a&ne  (36m.n.of  M^conX  Apr.  21, 
1142.  He  voluntarily  renounced  his  rigtita  as 
firat-bom  son  of  the  knight  Berengar,  lord  of  the 
village,  and  chose  a  life  of  study.  His  ^t  teacher 
was  Roscelin.  the  Nominalist,  at  Locmenach.  Brit- 
tany, now  Looming,  80  m,  s,  w,  of  Brest,  Then  he 
wandered  From  one  teacher  to  another 
I,  StDdcnt   until  be  came  to  Paris,  where  William 

Life  and  of  Ch&mpeaux.  the  Eleali»t ,  wb«  head 
Lecturer  &q  of  the  cathcdi^  school  and  attracting 
Philosophy,  great  crowils.  Young  as  be  was, 
Abelard  was  bold  enough  to  set  htm- 
■elf  up  as  WiUiam  'a  rival ;  he  lectured,  first  at  Melun 
(27  m.  s^^.  of  Piaria),  then  at  0>rt>eil  (7  miles  nearer 


Paris),  and,  after  a  few  ytftn^  in  Fkria  itself  at  the 
cathedral  school.  Hia  ouecew  was  sufficient  to 
make  William  jealous,  and  he  compelled  Abelaid 
to  ksave  the  city.  About  1113  he  betook  himself 
to  Ansekn  o^  Loon  at  Laon  (8&  m«  n.e*  of  Paris)  to 
study  tbeok^y,  having  hitherto  occupied  hmuielf 
wholly  with  dialectics.  His  stay  at  Laon  was  short 
and  was  followed  by  a  few  yeara  at  Paria^  where 
crowda  flocked  to  hear  hia  lectures  and  broti^t 
him  a  cofutiderable  Income. 

This  brilliant  career  was  suddenly  checkod  by 
the  episode  of  Heloise,  a  young  gjri  of  eighteen, 
said  to  hrire  Lieen  the  natural  daughter  of  a  eanoa 
of  Par^,  living  with  her  tmde,  Cajion  Fnlbert  of 
Paris.  Her  education  was  confided  to  Abelard, 
and  a  pajssioiiate  love  sprang  up  between  them. 
When  Fulbert  attemptecl  to  separate  them,  they 
fled  toward  Brittany*  to  the  home  of  Abekrd's 
sister,  Dionysia,  where  Helotse  bore  a  son,  A^^ra- 
labitis.    To  satisfy  Fulbert  the  tevera  were  married, 

Abelard  a;sldng  that  the  marriage  be 
2,  Heloise^   kept  secret  out  of  regani  for  hk  eecle- 

jiastical  career.  Fulbert  disregarded 
this  r^uest  and  also  treated  his  niece  badly  when 
she  returned  to  his  house.  Abelard  accordingly 
removed  her  to  the  Benedietine  immieTy  of  Arge©- 
teuit  (Mm.  n^e.  of  Versiillc*),  where  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  where  later  she  took  the  veil,  a 
Step  which  Fulbert  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by 
her  hiitband  to  get  rid  of  hrr.  In  revenge  he  had 
Abelard  attacked  by  night  in  bis  lodgings  in  E^aris 
and  mutilated,  mth  the  view-  probably  of  rendering 
him  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  ecclcaias- 
tical  office,  .\belard  retired  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Denie  in  Paris  (probably  about  lllS), 
where  he  became  a  monk  and  lived  undistiirbed 
for  a  year  or  two,  giving  instruction  in  a  secluded 
pbM^e  (the  ''  cdla  ''). 

He  received  much  sympathy  and  had  many  pupils. 
In  1121  a  synod  at  Soissons  pronounced  heretical 
certain  opinions  eapreaaed  by  him  in  a  book  on  the 
Trinity  (U*  uniiaie  rf  iriniiaU  diviai^ ;  discovered 
by  R.  Stdlale  and  published,  Freiburg,  \mi).    He 

was  requited  to  bum  the  book,  and 

1.  Monk    to  retiie  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Med- 

and  Abbot  arJ,  near  Soissons,     In  a  short  time, 

however,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Denia,  but  was  ill  received  there;  and  hia 
assertion  that  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery 
and  of  France  was  not  the  same  as  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (see  DiLVia,  SA.i.vr)  made  more  trouble 
with  the  abbot,  the  monks,  and  the  court.  He 
fled,  but  was  compelled  t<>  return  and  recant  hsm 
opinion  concerning  St.  Denis,  Aftcn^'ard  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Champagne,  near  Nogent^sui^ 
Seine  (60  ra.  s.  e,  of  Paris)  wliere  he  built  an  omtory 
to  the  Trinity,  Pupils  again  gathered  about  him 
and  the  original  building  of  reeds  and  sedges  was 
replaced  by  one  winch  he  called  the  Paraclete, 
But  be  was  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  D^iis  and  suffered  much  annoyance.  He 
accepted  the  elt*cfion  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cildas  in  Brittany  (on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis, 
10  m,  t.  of  Vanned  >.  and  stayed  there  ten  years,  but 
he  found  it  impo!<sible  to  control  the  imruly  monks 
and  they  tried  to  poison  him.    He  found  refuge 
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from  time  to  time  at  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
presented  to  HeloiR  after  the  nimnery  of  Argen- 
teuil  was  closed  (c.  1127);  but  his  visits  as  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  who  gathered  about  his  wife 
caused  scandal,  and  he  had  to  give  them  up.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  on  his  life;  and  once  more 
he  sought  safety  in  flight,  whither  is  not  known. 

For  several  years  his  life  is  obscure;  it  in  only 
known  that  in  1136  John  of  Salisbury  heard  him 
lecture  in  the  school  on  the  hill  of  St.  Genevt^e  in 
Paris,  and  that  during  this  period  he  wrote  his 
mutobiography,  the  HisUrria  caiamitaium.  In  1141 
a  council,  instigated  mainly  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
Tauxy  a  man  thoroughly  antipathetic  to  Abelard, 
who  had  long  eonsidered  his  teaching  wrong  and 
his  influence  dangerous,  met  at  Sens  (61  m.  8.ft.e.  of 
Paris).    Certain  extracts  from  Abelard's  writings 

were  pronounced  erroneous  and  hereti- 

4.  Second  eal  (June  4,  1141).    Abelard  declined 

Coodemna-  to  defend  himself;  he  appealed  to  the 

tion  for     pope,  and  with  his  followers  left  the 

Hereof.      counciL    His  former  pupil.  Cardinal 

Guido  de  Castello  (afterward  Pope 
Celeatine  II.),  took  his  part  at  Rome;  but  Bernard 
wrote  a  letter  denouncing  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
another  pupil,  as  one  of  the  champions  of  Abelard, 
and  thereby  influenced  the  decision  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.,  who  condemned  Abelard  to  silence,  ex- 
conmiunicated  his  followers,  ordered  him  and 
AriK>ld  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  their  books  to 
be  burned  (July  16,  1141).  Abelard  wrote  an 
apology  defending  himself  against  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Heloise  maintaining  his 
orthodoxy.  He  wrote  a  second  apology  submitting 
to  the  Church,  and  made  peace  with  Bernard. 

By  the  friendly  intervention  of  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, Abbot  of  Cluny,  permission  was  given  him  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Cluny.    He  continued 

his  studies,  "  read  constantly,  prayed 
5.  Last  often,  gladly  kept  silence.''  But,  bro- 
Dayi.       ken  by  his  sufferings  and  misfortunes, 

he  did  not  live  long  there.  With  a 
view  to  his  physical  betterment  Peter  sent  him  to 
the  neighboring  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  at  (Jhalons 
and  there  he  died.  His  body  was  taken  to  the 
Paraclete;  and  on  the  death  of  Heloise  (May  16, 
1164)  her  body  was  placed  in  the  same  coffin.  In 
1817  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  Lachaise,  Paris,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 

IL  Sfstem:  Abelard  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Ansdm  of  Canterbury,  but  he  did  not  follow 
him  slavishly;  and  he  was  more  critic  than  apolo- 
gist oC  any  system.  He  borrowed  much  from 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  older  Church  Fathers,  as 
well  as  from  Agobard,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Engena, 
and  Fredegis.  His  originality  is  seen  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  and,  as  a 
philosopher,  particularly  in  his  teaching  concerning 
the  ffrincipia  and  his  position  toward  the  question 

of  universalia.    The  latter  is  not  quite 

!•  Philoto-  dear;  but   it   appears  that    he    was 

fhf,        neither  nominalist,  realist,  nor  con- 

ceptualist.  William  of  Champeaux, 
the  extreme  realist,  declared  the  universalia  to  be 
the  veiy  essence  of  all  existence,  and  individuality 


only  the  product  of  incidental  circumstances.  To 
this  Abelard  objected  that  it  led  to  {pantheism; 
and  he  pursued  his  criticism  so  keenly  that  he  forced 
William  to  modify  his  system.  He  rejected  nomi- 
nalism also,  according  to  which  the  universalia  are 
mere  names,  declaring  that  our  conceptions  must 
correspond  to  things  which  occasion  them.  This 
view  is  not  conceptualism  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  in 
one-flided  fashion  emphasise  the  assertion  that  the 
general  ideas  are  mere  conceptua  mentis,  mere  sub- 
jective ideas. 

As  theologian  Abelard  is  noteworthy  for  his 
doctrine  of  revelation,  his  attitude  toward  bdief 
on  authority,  and  his  conception  of  the 
2,  The-  relation  between  faith  and  knowl- 
ology.  edge.  Concerning  revelation  be  em- 
phasizes the  inner  influence  on  the 
human  spirit  rather  than  its  external  manifestation, 
and  does  not  limit  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  holds  that  it  was  imparted  also  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  to  the 
Indian  Brahmans.  He  teaches  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  human  writers,  recognizes  degrees 
of  inspiration,  and  admits  that  prophets  and 
apostl^  may  make  mistakes.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  disclose  the  contradictions  in  tradition,  and 
distinguishes  like  a  good  Protestant  between  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Fathers. 
Faith  means  to  him  a  belief  in  things  not  susceptible 
to  sense  which  can  be  grounded  on  rational  demon- 
stration or  satisfactory  authority.  He  opposes 
the  compulsion  of  authority,  will  have  free  dis- 
cussion of  religious  things,  and  everywhere  follows 
his  own  conviction;  but  he  sets  narrow  limits  to 
what  can  be  known.  An  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  he  declares  impossible, 
as  well  as  a  scientific  proof  that  shall  compel  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality.  Here 
he  asserts  merely  a  possibility  of  belief.  He  con- 
demns the  acceptance  of  formulas  of  belief  without 
knowing  what  they  mean,  and  will  have  no  one 
required  to  believe  anything  contrary  to  reason; 
he  found  nothing  of  the  kind  himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  teaching  of  the  Chureh,  and  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  supernatural.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  he  always  treats  in  connection  with 
the  divine  attributes;  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  Trinity  always  becomes  in  his  thought  one  of 
the  attributes.  He  qualifies  omnipotence  by 
teaching  that  God  does  everything  which  he  can, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  do  more  than  he  has  done. 
He  can  not  prevent  evil,  but  is  able  only  to  permit 
it  and  to  turn  it  to  good.  As  for  his  ethics,  he 
teaches  that  moral  good  and  ill  inhere  not  in  the 
act  but  in  the  motive.  The  evil  propensity  is  not 
sin;  it  is  the  pcena  merely,  and  not  the  culpOy  which 
has  passed  from  Adam  upon  all.  His  theory'  of 
the  Atonement  is  moral.  The  aim  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  sufferings  of  Christ  was  to  move  men  to 
love  by  this  highest  revelation  of  the  divine  love. 
The  love  thus  awakened  frees  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  enables  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  impels  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  no  longer  in  fear,  but  in  the  freedom  of 
the  sons  of  God.  By  law  he  understands  the  natural 
law  wliich  Christ  taught  and  fulfilled,  giving  thereby 
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the  highefit  example.  By  his  love,  faithlul  to 
death,  Christ  has  won  merit  with  God;  and  because 
of  this  merit  God  forgives  thosi*  who  enter  into 
communion  with  Christ  and  enables  them  to  fulfil 
the  law.  It  h  in  personal  communion  with  Chrifit, 
therefore,  that  the  real  Atonement  consists.  Only 
such  as*  let  themselves  be  ini pressed  with  the  love 
of  Christ  enter  int-o  this  communion.  By  the  curse 
of  the  law  from  which  Christ  frees,  Abelard  under- 
stands the  Mosaic  reli^on  with  its  hard  puiiish- 
ments.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  made  an  end  of  the 
Mosaic  reli^on.  he  abolished  its  punishments  also* 
IIL  Writings:  A  prsictically  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Abelard  (in chiding  certain  ^-ritinga 
which  are  spurious  or  of  doubt f\il  origin)  was  fur* 
nished  by  V'ictor  Cousin  in  the  OuTToges  in^diis 
4'Abihrd  (Paris,  1836)  aiid  Petti  Abehrdi  opera 
nunc  primum  in  unum  colkda  (2  vols.,  1849-59); 
the  Opera,  from  the  edition  of  A.  Duchesne  and  F. 
Amboise  (Paris,  1616),  with  Opu^cuin  published 
later,  are  in  MPL,  clxxvtti.  (lacks  the  Sic  et  rtfln, 
that  brilhant  piece  of  skeptical  i^Titinj^),  Par- 
ticular works  have  been  published  as  follows:  the 
The^ogia  Christ Uxria  and  the  Hexaemcron,  ed.  Mar- 
line and  Dunind,  in  the  ThtsauriiA  rwruM  anecdo- 
iorum,  v.  (Paris,  1717);  the  Eihiea  (ScUoit  ipmtm), 
ed.  B.  Pes,  in  the  Thesaurus  anecd^tiorum  novix- 
simuMt  ill,  (1721);  the /^iVi^^^iiS  and  the  Epitome  or 
Sentmtim,  ed.  F.  H.  Rhein^vald  (Beriiii,  1831,  1835); 
the  Sic  ei  non,  ed.  T.  Henke  and  G.  S.  Lindenkohl 
(Marburg,  1851;  incomplete  in  Cousin's  edition, 
1836);  the  Historia  catamit<au7n,  ed.  Orelli  (Zurich, 
1841);  the  FUtndus  virginum  Isr^d  »vper  filia 
JepiiF  Gol^dii^t  ed,  W,  Meyer  and  W.  Brambaeh 
(Munich,  1886);  the  Hymnarius  paracHtensis^  ed. 
C  M.  Dreves  (Paris,  1891);  the  rrado/u;*  de  um/a/« 
£t  irinitate  dwina,  ed,  R.  Stable  ( Freiburg,  1891), 
The  letters  have  been  often  jiublished  in  the  original 
Latin  and  in  translation  (Latin,  ed.  R.  Rawtin^ion, 
London.  1718;  Eng.,  ed/H.  Mills.  London,  1850; 
ed.  H.  Morton,  New  York,  1901;  Germ.,  with  the 
Hisi&riiX  cnlamifatum,  ed.  P.  Baumgartner,  Reclam, 
Leipsic,  1894;  French,  with  Latin  text*  ed.  Grfrard, 
Pari!?,  1885);  and  selections  i^ill  be  found  in  some 
of  t lie  worka  cited  in  the  bibliography  below. 

BiBLiocitAPHT:  J.  BeringtoD,  .  .  .  Lire*  of  AbvUiard  and 
Hetrnm.  w\ih  ,  .  .  rAcir  LeUgra,  2d  td.,  BirmiHirh^m, 
17SS;  C.  de  Il^mtisai.  Abil^ird.  2  Toh.,  Pbrb.  l£45  uhii 
etariiJard  biocrapby);  J.  L,  Jftcobi^  Al>Qiard  und  Ht^toi^e, 
Berlin,  1S50;  F.  P.  G.  Guiftjl,  Lctfrt*  d'Ab&iiard  €t  d*MS- 
loiM,  pr^Jd^ei  d'un  oasi  hiMfJo/riqu*.  pHm,  1839*  1^53;  C. 
PrmDt«t,  G^^chirhit  der  Loffik  im  Abendiande.  ii.  160-2Q4, 
Leipiie,  1861 ;  O-  W.  Wight,  Alnlard  and  Heioitt,  New 
York,  1861;  E.  Bonnier,  Abilard  el  St  B^rmird,  Purii* 
im2\  Hefel*,  C&neilienur^eJticAte.  v.  32l-32fl,  39&- 
435;  A.  StOekl,  GacAithU  d*r  Philo^^ie  rf^4  Mittflalierg, 
i.  21S-272,  Mftinn,  IS^M;  H,  rUutcr.  Grsrhiekte  drr  rtlitHr^ 
69en  Auiklarunff  im  Mittelalti^,  i.  183-253.  Btrlici.  1875; 
E.  Vacandard,  AbHard  et  u  luUe  oirc  SL  Bernard,  aa  doc- 
trine. K  fniihodf,  Piim.  18S1;  9.  M.  Drutfcb,  Peter  Abe- 
lard. \jeipMv.  tS$3;  A.  S-  Richardaoci.  AhilaM  and  HeltriMt^ 
vnih  a  Selection  of  their  Lettere.  Sew  York,  t&S4;  J.  G. 
Compayiv,  Abelard  and  the  ^  ^  ,  Jti*tary  of  UnirwTwiiief, 
London,  1803:  A.  HauiirAtfa,  Peter  AbAUtd.  Lfitpaie.  IRQ5: 
Joi.  McC^be.  Pfter  AbiUxrd,  New  York,  1001  {an  exwlient 
book);    lUuck,  KB   W.  409  miq. 

ABELITES,  ^'bel^iiitii  ( ABELIAITS,  ABELONIAN S) : 
A  sect  mentioned  by  Augustine  (flatrr.,  \xxxv\L; 
cf.  Prf^destinatus,  i.  S7)  aj^  formerly  living  in  th^ 
neighborhood  of  Hippo,  but  already  extinct  when 


he  wrote.  Tbeir  name  was  denved  from  Abel, 
the  Bon  of  Adam.  Each  man  took  a  wife,  btit 
refrained  from  conjugial  relations,  and  each  pair 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  inherited  the  property 
of  their  foster-parents  oo  condition  of  li^-ing  to- 
gether in  like  manner  in  mature  life*  They  were 
probably  the  remnant  of  a  Gnostic  sect,  tinged 
perhaps  by  Manic  bean  influenceis.  [The  name  grew 
out  of  a  wide^spread  belief  that  Abel  though  mar- 
ried had  lived  a  life  of  continence,] 

G,  Kaf^GEB, 

BtBUooRiiFirr:   C  W.  F.  WjJch,  Bntttiai  einer  FoZiHdnrftffn 
Hi9torit  der  Ketterei^n,  I  607-608.  Leipaii;,  17^3; 

ABELU,      o-bel'li,     LOUIS:     French     Roman 

Catholic;  b.  1503;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  4,  1691.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Ehodez,  southern  France,  io 
1664,  but  resigned  three  years  later  and  retired  to 
tbe  monastery  of  St.  Laa^ate  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Jansenism.  His  numeroua 
works  include:  McduUa  thc^logica  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1551),  a  treatise  on  dogmatics;  La  Traditum  de 
V^gliM  iouchGTit  la  devotion  enven  la  SainU  Vi^ge 
(1652);  Vk  dt  St.  Vincent  dc  Pau/ (1664);  D« 
PvbHxzane^  et  Boumi^on  due  au  Pape  (ed.  Chertiel, 
1S70) ;  and  two  volumes  of  meditations,  La  Coumnne 
de  Vannic  chr^tienne  ( 1657  J. 

AB£!I  EZRA  (Abraham  ben  Meir  Ihn  Eo^): 
Jewish  poet,  grammarian,  and  commentator;  b. 
in  Toledo,  Spain,  1092;  d.  Jan.  23.  1167.  He  left 
Toledo  about  1138  and  is  known  to  have  visilad 
Bagdad.  Rome  (1140),  Mantua  and  Lucca  (1145), 
Dreux  (45  m.  w.b.w.  of  Paris;  1155-57),  and  Lon* 
don  (1158);  in  1166  he  was  in  sotitbem  France, 
His  poems  show  a  ma^teiy  of  the  metneal  art  but 
have  no  mspu:ation,  his  grammatical  works  nre  not 
logieiUly  arranged,  and  his  commentaries  lack 
religious  feeling.  His  exe|^tical  principle  waa  to 
follow  the  gmmmatical  sense  rather  than  the  alie- 
nor leal  method  of  the  Church:  yet  he  r^orts  to 
figurative  interpretation  when  the  Uteral  meaning 
is  repugnant  to  reason.  His  critical  insight  i& 
ahown  by  bints  that  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah 
contain  interpolations  (cf.  H.  HolzinjBjer,  Einlciiung 
in  den  Hexalexsch,  Freiburg.  1^93,  pp.  28  sqq.; 
J.  Ftirst^  Dtr  Katnon  des  Alttn  Testaments,  ieipdc, 
1S6S,  p.  16),  though  he  lacked  the  courage  to  say 
so  openly.  His  chief  importance  is  that  be  made 
the  grammatical  and  religio-philosophical  works 
of  the  Spanish  Jews,  written  in  .\rabic,  knowTi  out* 
side  of  Spain.  His  commentaries  (on  the  Penta- 
teuch, Ifiabh.  the  Minor  Prophets,  Job,  Psalma^ 
the  five  Megilloth,  and  Daniel)  are  usually  found 
in  rabbinic  Bibles.  Hw  introduction  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  edited  by  W.  Bacher  (Vienna, 
1876);  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  with  Eng. 
trans,  and  two  volumes  of  Essai/B  on  the  Writings 
of  Abraham  ihn  Ezra,  by  .\I.  Friedl^nder  (4  vob., 
London,  1S73-T7).  His  p)oema  have  been  pub- 
lifihed  by  D.  Rosin  (4  parts,  Bresl^iu,  1SS5-91) 
and  J.  Egers  (tierlin,   1886).         (G.  DALsiAii.) 

BiBLiooaAPUT;    L.  ZurjK,  Die  jynaoof/aXr  Paemie  deM  Atitiml- 

nUer».  Ji(*rlin.  lifo.j;  ^.  I.  Kimpf,  N ie^kindidumAch^  PotMie 
andalMiecher  Diehtet,  1.213-340,  Prm£iie*  186S:  M.  EL4er, 
VorleminQe^  ikber  die  joditche  PhUdmfphif  det  Mitieialterw^ 
I  113-120.  Vienna,  ISTfi:  W.  Bather.  Abraham  ibn  Exr^ 
a(t  Grammaiiker.  Strasbure.  \SH2:  J,  S,  8pl^lef.  Oe> 
fcAuAte  der  Philatttpliie  df  Judentume,  pp.  263-205.  Leip- 
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aic,  1&G0;  H.  Grftti,  Qtaehicht*  dtr  Jvdtn,  ri  (1894)  184- 
l»I»  asa-aoe.  733-735;  lii.  {imH  131-140,  Eng.  tnLmd., 
London.  1S91-^;  J,  Winter  and  A.  Wunsclip,  Dte  jG* 
diackg  Litteratur,  U.  184-191.  280-306.  Berlin,  18»4. 

ABERCmS.     See  Avercius. 

ABERCROMBIE,  ab'er-cnrm-b),  JOHlf:  Scotch 
phyi^ician  aad  writer  od  metaphyaics;  b,  at  Aber- 
deen Oct.  10, 1780  ;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  14,  1844. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  scuttled  in  the  former  city  m  practising  pby^cian 
in  1804.  He  became  one  of  the  foremoet  medical 
men  of  Scotland,  but  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Inquiries  cfmceming  the  Intellectual  Poieers  and 
4hf  Invej!({gciu>n  of  Truth  (Edinburgh,  1830)  and 
The  Philmophy  of  the  Moral  Filings  (Ixindon, 
1833),  works  which  he  wrote  from  a  belief  that  his 
knowledge  of  nervous  diaeasea  fitted  hiin  to  disciisii 
mental  phenomena.  The  books  long  enjoyed  great 
popularity,  but  were  not  written  in  the  real  spirit 
•of  a  truth-seeker,  have  little  originalify,  and  are 
now  superceded.  A  volume  of  Essays  and  Tracts, 
nf)^inly  on  religious  subjects,  was  published  poat- 
KotnoiiAly  (Edinburgh,  1S47), 

Bi  Buoo BAFsr:  W.    Aoderson^  ScoUith  Natwn,  i.  2,  Edin- 
bufEb.  18tH:  DSB,  i.  37-38. 

ABERNFTHY,  ab'er-neth-i,  JOHK:  Irish  Pres- 
byterian: b.  at  Brigh.  County  T>Tone,  Oct.  19. 1(J80; 
d.  at  Dublin  Dec.,  1740.  He  studied  at  Glasgow 
(M.A.)  and  Edinburgh,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Antrim  in  1703,  In 
1717,  following  his  own  judgment  and  desire,  he 
«hoBe  to  remain  at  Antrim,  although  the  synod 
wished  htm  to  accept  a  call  from  a  Dublin  eongre- 
^tion.  To  disregard  an  appointment  of  the  synod 
was  an  unheatd-of  act  for  the  time,  and  the  Irish 
Oiurch  wai  split  into  two  parties,  the  '*  Subscri- 
bers '*  and  "  Non-Subeerihers.^*  Abemethy  being 
At  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  Non -Subscribers 
were  cut  off  from  the  Church  in  1726,  From  1730 
tiU  his  death  he  was  minister  of  the  Wood  Street 
Chun^b,  Dublin.  Here  he  again  showed  himself 
in  advance  of  his  time  by  opposiug  the  Test  Act 
and  "  all  bwa  that,  upon  account  of  mere  differences 
of  religious  opinions  and  formR  of  worship,  ex- 
cluded men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  sen  ing 
their  country.'^  His  published  works  are:  Dis- 
caurstM  on  the  Being  and  Perfedions  of  God  (2  vols,, 
London,  1740-43);  Sermons  (4  vols.,  1748^51 ),  with 
life  by  Jamea  Duchal;  Tracts  and  Senncns  [1751). 
BfSMOOltAPflT;  J,  S,  R^d,  Prtabyterian  Chweh  in  Ireland, 
2  TrtiU.,  Ediobursh,  1834-37;   DNB..  i.  48-49. 

ABERT,  a'bert,  FRTEDRICH  PHILIP  VOK: 
K^man  Catholic  archbi'shop  of  Bamberg;  b.  at 
MOnnefstadt  (35  m.  n.n.e.  of  Wilrzburg)  May  1, 
1S52.  He  was  educated  at  the  Passau  Lyceum 
(1^0-71)  and  the  University  of  Wiiniburg  (Ph.D., 
1875),  and  from  1875  to  1881  wns  active  as  a  parish 
pfteet.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  an 
miMtant  at  the  epi^scopal  clerical  seminary  at 
WCirEbiixg^  and  four  years  later  was  made  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  the  Royal  Lyceum,  Regonsburg. 
In  1890  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  iymbolies  at  WQraburg,  whrre  be  was  dean  in 
18W-95,!80^1900.ondrwtorin  1900-OL  In  1905 
ht  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Bamberg.  He 
his  written  Einheit  dts  6Vins  in  Chtisl%is  nach  der 


Ishrc  dcs  heiligfn  Thomas  van  Aquin  (Regens^burg, 
18S9)i  Von  den  gotliicMn  Eigenschaften  tind  von 
der  Seligkeitf  gwei  dcm  keiligen  Thomas  von  Aquin 
zugcschriebene  Abhandlungtn  (Wuraburg,  1893); 
BibHoth€4Xi  Thomistica  (1895);  and  Das  Weten  des 
ChristentuTTis  nach  Thomas  von  Aqutn  (1901), 

ABGAR  (Lat,  Abgurus):  Name  (or  title)  of 
eight  of  the  kings  (toparchs)  of  Oarhoene  who 
reigned  at  Edeesa  for  a  period  of  three  centuriea 
and  a  half  criding  in  217.  The  fifteenth  of  theee 
kings,  Abgar  V.,  Uchomo  ('*  the  black,"  9-46  a.d.), 
is  noteworthy  for  an  alleged  correspondence  mth 
Jesus,  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hts^  eccl.,  i.  13), 
who  states  that  Abgar,  suffering  sorely  in  body 
and  having  heard  of  the  cures  of  Jesus,  sent  him  a 
letter  professing  belief  in  his  divinity  and  asking 
him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  help  hjra,  Jesus  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  must  remain  in  Palestine,  but  that 
after  his  aj&cenaion  he  would  send  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  would  heal  the  king  and  bring  life  to  liim 
and  hia  people.  Both  letters  Eusebiujs  gives  in 
literal  translation  from  a  Syriac  document  which 
he  had  found  in  the  arehivea  of  Edessa,  On  th© 
same  authority  he  adda  that  after  the  ascension 
the  ,\po,Htle  Tliomas  sent  Thaddacus,  one  of  the 
seventy,  to  Edessa  and  that,  with  attendant 
miracles,  he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  340  (of  the  Seleucidan  era ^29  A.n.).  The 
Doclrina  Addai  (Addipus  =  Thaddajus;  edited  and 
translated  by  G.  Ptullips,  London,  1876),  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  makeu  Jesus 
reply  by  an  oral  message  instead  of  a  letter,  and 
adds  that  the  messi*iig^>r  of  Abgar  was  a  painter  and 
made  and  carried  back  with  liim  to  Edessa  a  por- 
trait of  Jesus.  Moses  of  Chorene  (c.  470)  repeats 
the  story  {Hist.  Armenifica,  ii.  29-32),  with  additions, 
including  a  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
Tiberia'*,  Narsea  of  Assyria*  and  Ardaahes  of  Persia, 
in  which  the  "  king  of  the  Armenians  "  appears 
as  champion  of  Christianity;  the  portrait,  he  says, 
was  still  in  Edessa.  Grosis  anachronisms  stamp 
the  story  as  wholly  unhistorical.  Pope  Gelasius 
L  and  a  Roman  synod  about  495  pronounced  the 
alleged  correspondtnce  with  Jesus  apocryphal.  A 
few  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  tried  to  defend 
itsf^enmnenesa  (e,g,  Tillemont,  M/ moires,  i.,  Brussels, 
1706,  pp.  990-997;  Wolte,  in  TQ,  TQbingen.  1842, 
pp.  335-365).  but  Protestanta  have  generally  re- 
jected it.  See  Jesus  Cbribt,  Pictures  anu  1m- 
AOES  OF.  dCScHMinr.) 

BtHUooaAPBT:  R.  A.  Lipflius,  Dir  td^itaeni^he  AbvarsoQet 
Brunswkk.  1880;  K.  C.  A,  AJatthes.  X>w  ct/e#wntacA*  A6- 
ffarniiffe,  Leijmif^,  IBS2[  A /(//',  vjiL  702  iqq.;  L.J.  Tix^Ti^nt, 
Les  oryjinea  de  I'egliMe  d'Sdcste  et  fa  Uvfndt  d'Ab^r,  Paria, 
1888;  LipJiJus  and  Bo  fine  t,  Acta  apoBiolorum  ttpon^jiha, 
vol.  L,  Leipflit,  IS91;  W.  T.  Wiii^hitlt.  The  UUer  frum 
J  emu  Chriit  to  Abfrarus  arvt  the  LtUtr  of  Abgoriu  to  CArw*. 
1891;  Hanmck,  Littmitur,  u  633-.5m  ib,  ]S93:  TU,  new 
Ber.  iii.,  1K99,  t02-m6. 

ABHEDAIfANBA,  Q-bed"a-nan-dfl'.  SWAMI: 
Hindu  leader  of  the  Vetlanta  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica; b.  at  Calcutta  Nov-  21,  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  Calcutta  University,  and  after  being  professor 
of  Hindu  philosophy  in  India  went  to  London  in 
1S96  to  lecture  on  the  Vedanta.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since 
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remained,  succeeding  Swami  Vivekananda  as  head 
of  the  Vedanta  Society  in  America.  Theologically 
he  belongs  to  the  pantheistic  and  universalistic 
Vedanta  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His  works 
include,  in  addition  to  numerous  single  lectures, 
Reincarnation  (New  York,  1899);  Sjnritual  Un- 
foldment  (1901);  PhUoaophy  of  Work  (1902);  How 
to  be  a  Yogi  (1902);  Divins  Heriiage  of  Man  (1903); 
Self-Knamiedge  (Atma-Jnana)  (1905);  India  and 
her  People  (1906);  and  an  edition  of  The  Soj^nga 
of  Sri  Ramakriahna  (1903). 

ABIATHAR.    See  Ahimxlech. 

ABIJAH,  a-bai')a  (called  Abijam  in  I  Kings  xiv. 
31,  XV.  1,  7,  8):  Second  king  of  Judab,  son  of  Reho- 
boam,  and,  on  his  nKyther's  side,  prt^i>ably  a  great 
grandson  of  David,  since  his  mother  Maachah  is 
eaUed  a  daughter  of  Abealom  (II  Chion.  xi.  20; 
"  Abishalom,''  in  I  Kings  xv.  2).  In  I  Kings  xv. 
10,  however,  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom, 
appears  as  mother  of  Asa;  and  in  II  Chron.  xtii. 
2  the  mother  of  Abijah  is  called  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel.  "  Michaiah  "  here  is  probably 
a  scribal  error  for ''  Maachah, 'Hhe  addition  "daugh- 
ter of  Abishalom  "  in  I  Kings  xv.  10  probably  a 
copyist's  mistake;  and  it  is  possible  that  Uriel  was 
son-in-law  of  Absalom,  and  Maachah,  therefore, 
his  granddaughter.  Abi}ah  reigned  three  years 
(957-955  B.C.  or,  according  to  Kamphausen,  920- 
918).  The  Book  of  Kings  says  that  he  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  probably  means  that 
he  allowed  idolatrous  worship,  and  adds  that  the 
war  between  Judah  and  Israel,  which  followed  the 
division,  continued  during  his  reign.  According 
to  II  Chronicles  xiii.,  Abijah  gained  some  advantages 
in  the  war,  which,  though  soon  lost,  were  not  unim- 
portant. He  may  have  been  in  alliance  with 
Tabrimon  of  Damascus  (I  Kings  xv.  18-19).  His 
history  is  contained  in  1  Kings  xiv.  31-xv.  8,  and 
II  Chron.  xiii.  1-22.  (W.  Lorz.) 

According  to  the  more  correct  chrcmology  Abijah 
reigned  918-^15  B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

Biblioorapht:  See  under  Arab. 

ABILEKE,  aiy'i-U'ne:  A  district  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1  88  being  under  the  rule  of  the  tetrarch 
Lysanias.  It  is  evidently  connected  with  a  town 
AbiU,  and  Josephus  (Ant.,  XVIII.  vi.  10,  XIX.  v. 
1,  XX.  vii.  1;  WoTy  II.  xi.  5,  xii.  8)  indicates  that 
the  town  in  question  was  situated  on  the  southern 
Lebanon.  Old  itineraries  (Itinerarium  Antoninif 
ed.  Wesseling,  Amsterdam,  1735,  p.  198;  Tabula 
Peulingeriana,  ed.  Miller,  Ravensburg,  1887,  x.  3) 
mention  an  Abila,  eighteen  Roman  miles  from 
Damascus,  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis  (Baalbek), 
the  modem  Suk  Wady  Barada,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  in  a  fertile  and  luxuriant  opening 
surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  identification  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion (C/L,  iii.  199)  stating  that  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  repaired  the  road,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  river,  ''  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abilenians."  The  tomb  of  Habil  (Abel, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  by  Cain),  which 
is  shown  in  the  neisrhhorhood,  may  also  preserve 


a  reminiscence  of  the  andent  name,  Abila.  It 
has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  Lysanias 
intended  by  Luke  was  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptotemy 
who  ruled  Iturea  40-36  B.C.  (Josephus,  Ant,,  XIV. 
xiii.  3;  War,  I.  xiii.  1).  If  this  be  correct,  Luke, 
iB  in  error,  since  he  makes  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  in  28-29  a.d.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  capital  of  Iturea  was  Chalcis,  not  Abila; 
and  Jo8ephus  does  not  include  the  territory  of 
Chalcis  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  inscription  (CIG,  4521)  of  a  certain 
Nymphaios,  "  the  freedman  of  the  tetrarch  Lysa> 
nias,"  the  date  of  which  must  be  between  14  and 
29  A.D.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  an  earlier  and  a  later  Lysanias  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  tetrarch  of 
Abilene.  (H.  Guthe.) 

BiBLioGaAPHT:  A.  Reland,  PatenHnm,  627  aqq.,  Utrecht, 
1714;  Robinson,  Lai£r  RemarcKea^  pp.  479-484;  J.  L. 
Porter.  GiatU  Ciiie9  of  Ba$Kan,  i,  201,  New  York.  1871;  C 
R.  Cbnder.  Ten^Work  in  PalmHnt,  p.  127.  Londoo.  1880; 
ZDP,  TiiL  (1885)  40;  Eben  and  Guthe.  PolAffuM  in  BiU 
und  WarU  i.  45^-460,  Stuttcart.  1887;  SchOier.  G^aAidUe, 
i.  716  aqq..  Eng.  transl.,  I.  ii.  335  sqq.;  W.  H.  Wadding- 
ton,  InaaripHon*  Greequet  et  Latine9  de  la  Sf/rU,  I^ris.  1870. 

ABISHAI,  Q-bish'a-oi:  Elder  brother  of  Joab 
and  Asahel  (I  Chron.  ii.  16);  like  them  the  son 
of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (or  half-sister;  cf.  II 
Sam.  xviL  25,  where  Zeruiah's  sister  Abigail  is 
called  daughter  of  Nahash,  not  of  Jesse).  His  father 
is  not  mentioned.  He  was  David's  companion  in 
his  time  of  persecution  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  6  sqq.),  saved 
his  life  (II  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  served  him  faithfully 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  ''  thirty  "  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  mighty 
men  (xxiii.  18-19,  reading  "  thirty  "  instead  of 
"three;"  cf.  Wellhausen,  Der  Text  der  Bucher 
Samuehe,  Gottingen,  1871,  and  Kloetermann's 
commentary  cm  Samuel  ad  loc.).  While  Joab 
was  commander-in-chief  Abishai  often  commanded 
a  division  of  the  army  (against  the  Anmionitee, 
II  Sam.  X.  10-14;  against  Edom,  I  Chron.  xviii.  12; 
against  Absalom,  II  Sam.  xviii.  2;  against  Sheba, 
II  Sam.  XX.  6).  He  was  valiant  and  true,  but 
severe  and  passionate  toward  David's  enemies 
(cf.  I  Sam.  xxvi.  8;  II  Sam.  iii.  30,  xvi.  9,  xix.  21). 

C.  VON  Obelij. 

ABJURATION:  A  formal  renunciation  of  heresj 
required  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  First  and  Second  Councils  of  Nicsea  insisted 
on  a  written  abjuration  from  those  who,  after 
having  fallen  into  the  religious  errors  of  the  time, 
desired  to  be  restored  to  membership  in  the  Church. 
The  necessity  of  abjuration  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
Decree  of  Gratian  and  in  the  Decretab  of  Gregory 
IX.,  and  found  an  important  place  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition.  This  tribunal  distinguished 
four  kinds  of  abjuration,  according  as  the  heresy 
to  be  renounced  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  or  of 
varying  degrees  of  suspicion, — de  formali,  de  levi, 
de  vehementiy  de  violenio.  Abjuration  of  notorious 
heresy  or  of  very  strongly  suspected  heretical 
inclinations  took  the  form  of  a  public  solemn  cere- 
mony. In  modem  times  the  Roman  Inquisition 
requires  that  a  diligent  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted regarding  the  baptism  of  persons  seeking 
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admiwBOB  into  the  CXiiireh,  If  it  ii  Mscertaxaed 
that  tMiptiflm  has  not  been  received,  no  abjuration 
is  demanded;  if  a  previous  baptism  was  valid,  or 
was  of  doubtful  validity,  abjuration  and  {Miofession 
of  faith  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  reception 
into  the  Church.  A  convert  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abjure.  The  act  of 
abjuration  is  attended  with  little  formality, — ail 
that  is  necessary  is  that  it  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  parish  priest  and  witnesses,  or  even  without 
witnesses  if  the  fact  can  otherwise  be  proved. 
The  modem  formula  of  abjuration  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  rituals  is  really  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
profession  of  faith,  the  only  passages  savoring  of 
formal  renunciation  of  heresy  being  the  following, — 
**  With  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith  I  detest 
and  abjure  every  error,  heresy,  and  sect  opposed  to 
the  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  Roman  Church. 
I  reject  and  condemn  all  that  she  rejects  and  con- 
demns." John  T.  Creagh. 

ABLON:  Village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  9  m.  s.  of  Paris,  noteworthy  as  the  place 
where  public  worship  was  first  conceded  to  the 
Protestants  of  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (May  2,  1598),  the  Protestants  of  the 
capital  were  not  allowed  a  church  ^dthin  the  city 
itself,  but  had  to  travel  to  Ablon.  In  1602  they 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  place  nearer  the  city, 
aUeging  that  during  the  winter  forty  children  had 
died  from  being  carried  so  far  for  baptism.  In 
1606  their  petition  was  granted  and  the  church 
was  removed  to  Charenton,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  six  or  seven  miles  nearer  the  city. 
The  toilsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  ''  expe- 
ditions "  to  Ablon  are  often  spoken  of  by  Sully 
and  Caaaubon. 

ABUJUOHS  of  the  KASS:  The  rubrics  of 
the  mass  prescribe  that  inmiediateiy  after  com- 
munion the  celebrant  shall  purify  the  chalice  with 
wine,  and  his  fingers  with  wine  and  water.  These 
ablutions,  as  they  are  caUed,  are  drunk  by  the  priest 
unless  he  is  obliged  to  celebrate  a  second  time  on 
the  same  day,  in  whidi  case  he  pours  the  wine  and 
water  of  the  last  ablution  into  a  special  vessel, 
kept  for  the  purpose  near  the  tabernacle,  and 
eousumes  them  at  the  next  mass.  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570  introduced  into  his  Missal  the  rubrics  on 
this  matter  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  first  dear 
references  to  the  ablutions  as  practised  to-day  are 
found  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ablution  of  the 
hands  is  also  prescribed  before  mass,  before  the 
canon,  and  after  the  distribution  of  communion 
outside  of  mass.  John  T.  Cbkagh. 

ABHER.    See  Ish-bosheth. 

ABODAH  ZARAH.     See  Talmud. 

ABOT  (PIRKE  ABOT).     See  Talmud. 

ABOT  de-RABBI  NATHAN.    See  Talmud. 

ABRABANEL,  a-brfl^bd-nel'  (ABRAVANEL, 
ABARBANEL),  ISAAC:  The  last  Jei^vish  exegete 
of  importance;  b.  of  distinguished  family,  which 
boasted  of  Davidic  descent,  at  Lisbon  1437;  d.  in 
Venice  1509.  He  was  treasurer  of  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country 
under  his  successor,  John  II.,  in  1483.    He  lived  in 


Spain  imtil  the  Jews  were  expelled  thenoe  by  Fei^ 
dinand  and  Isabella  (1492),  when  he  went  to  Naples. 
In  both  countries  he  rendered  important  services 
to  the  government  as  financier.  From  1496  till 
1503  he  lived  at  Monopcli  in  Apulia,  southern  Italy, 
occupied  with  literary  work,  and  later  settled  in 
Venice.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Venice,  1579)  and  on  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Prophets  (Pesaro,  1520  [?])  which  show  little  origi- 
nality, and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  extracts 
he  niakes  from  his  predecessors.  In  his  Messianic 
treatises  (Yeehu*ot  meskiMo,  "  The  Salvation  of  his 
Anointed,"  Carlsruhe,  1828;  Ma*yene  hoHyeshu'ah, 
"Sources  of  Salvation,"  Ferrara,  1551;  Mashmia* 
Yeshu^ah,  "  Proclaiming  Salvation,"  Salonica,  1526) 
he  criticizes  Christian  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
but  with  no  great  insight.  His  religio-philosophical 
writings  are  less  important.  In  the  interest  of 
Jewish  orthodoxy  he  defends  the  creation  of  the 
world  from  nothing  (in  Mif'alot  Elohim,  "  Works 
of  God,"  Venice,  1592)  and  advocates  the  thirteen 
articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides  (in  Rosh  amanah, 
"  The  Pinnacle  of  Faith,"  Ck>nstantinople,  1505). 
His  eschatological  computations  made  the  year 
of  salvation  due  in  1503.  (O.  Dalman.) 

Abrabanel  held  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  Christian  exegesis  due  to  the  facts 
that  he  appreciated  and  quoted  freely  the  earlier 
Christian  exegetes  and  that  many  of  his  own  writings 
were  in  turn  condensed  and  translated  by  Christian 
scholars  of  the  next  two  centuries  (Alting,  Bud- 
dffius,  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Carpzov,  and  others). 

J.  F.  M. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Majus,  Vita  Don  I§aac  Abrabanielia, 
GieaaenC?),  1707(?);  C.  F.  Bischoff.  Dissertatio  .  .  .  de 
.  .  .  vita  atque  $cripii8  Isaaci  Abrabani^is,  Altdorf, 
1706;  M.  Schwab.  Abravanel  et  9on  fpoque,  Paria.  1865; 
JQR,  i.  (1888)  37-52;  U.  Grsetz.  Ge^ckichU  der  Juden,  viii. 
324-334,  ix.  5-7,  ii.  208.  213.  Enff.  tranal..  London.  1891- 
98;  Winter  and  WQnsche,  Ge$chichte  der  jUdiMchen  Lit- 
terahar,  n.  333,  339.  443.  451,  791-792.  Bcriin,  1894;  D. 
Gasael.  jQdiacU  QnchtchU  und  Lkteratur,  Leipaie,  1879, 
pp.  321  9qq..  427.  425  sqq. 

ABRAHAM,  6'bra-ham  or  a^bro-hdm. 
SooFoee  of  his  Biography  Analysed  ((  1). 
HiatoriGity  of  Abraham  Defended  (S  2). 
Historicity  of  the  Patriarchs  Defended  ({  3). 
Impossibility  of  Fully  Reconstructing  the  Sources  (  J  4). 

This  article  will  be  limited  to  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  credibility  of  the  tradition  which 
represents  Abraham  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites,  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  doubt 
or  deny  the  existence  of  the  patriarch  as  an  histori- 
cal personage. 

Knowledge  of  Abraham's  history  must  be  derived 
exclusively    from    Gen.    xi.    26-xxvi.  10.     Other 
accounts — Josephus,    Ant.,    I.    vi.     5-xvii;  Philo, 
De  AbrahamOj  De  migratwne  Ahrahami^   De  con- 
gressu   qiLcerendce    erudUionis    causae    De    profu^is, 
Quis    rerum   divinarum   hasres    sit ;  the    haggadic 
narratives  (collected  by  B.  Beer,  Lehen 
I.  Sources   Abrahams  nach  Auffassung  der  judi- 
of  His       schen  Sage^  Leipsic,  1859);  the  notices 
Biography    in  Eusebius,  Prceparatio  evangelical  ix. 
Analyzed.    16-20 — are  all  excluded  by  their  late 
origin.     Many  maintain  that  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  is  also  discredited  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  patriarchal 
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history  cannot  be  dated  later  than  about  1900  B.C., 
and  even  if  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  its  account  is  from  500  to  600  years  later  than 
the  life  of  Abraham.  If,  as  so  many  believe,  the 
present  Genesis  originated  between  500  and  400 
B.C.,  a  period  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  years  inter- 
venes. Whenever  it  may  have  been  written, 
however,  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents  the  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  Abraham  current  in  the  pious 
circles  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  composition;  and 
this  conception  may  be  shown  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  earlier  periods.  The  narrative  is  a 
piecing  together  of  the  sources  (E,  J,  and  P)  without 
essential  additions  by  R.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  matters  little  when  P  originated,  since  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  a  mere  sketch,  barren  of 
details.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  E  and  J  origi- 
nated between  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Uzziah 
(850-750  B.C.);  others  think  it  more  probable  that 
E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Judges  (c.  1100  B.C.), 
J  to  that  of  David  (c.  1000  B.C.).  If  the  latter 
assumption  be  correct,  the  combination  of  E  and 
J  (which  are  supplementary  rather  than  contra- 
dictory) gives  what  passed  for  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  The  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy contains  passages  which  imply  facts  and 
conceptions  written  down  in  EJ  (cf.  vi.  3,  10,  18; 
vii.  7,  8,  12,  13;  viii.  1,  18;  ix.  5,  27;  xiii.  18; 
xix.  8;  xxvi.  3,  7,  15).  If ,  then,  Deuteronomy  be 
Mosaic,  the  history  of  Abraham  is  traced  back  to 
the  Mosaic  time.  It  can  not  be  the  product  of  the 
inventive  fancy  of  Israel  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt;  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  sojourn  the 
patriarchal  period  was  too  near  to  admit  of  fancies, 
and  during  the  oppression  there  was  no  thought  of 
migrating  to  Canaan  and  settling  there.  It  is 
thus  quite  improbable  that  fancy  transformed 
wishes  into  promises  once  given  to  the  fathers. 

Most  of  the  critics  ascribe  Deuteronomy  to  the 

last   century   of    the    monarchy   of   Judah.    The 

narrative  of  EJ  is,  then,  the  oldest 

2.  Historic-  written  attestation  of  Abraham;  and 

ity  ot       the  question  arises,  how  far  can  this 

Abraham    narrative  be   accepted  as   historical? 

Defended.  If  it  is  not  historical  the  origin  of  its 
conception  of  Abraham  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  suggested  that  Abraham 
was  a  deity  adored  in  antiquity  and  afterward 
humanized  (Dozy,  Noldeke,  E.  Meyer).  But  in 
all  Semitic  literature  no  god  named  Abraham  is 
found;  and  no  indication  exists  that  Abraham 
was  ever  conceived  of  in  Israel  as  a  deity  or  liigher 
being.  More  plausible  is  the  view  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  ethnographic  collective 
names  (Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  Berlin,  1895, 
pp.  322  sqq.).  Abraham  in  particular  was  a  com- 
bination of  Israelitic,  Edomitic,  Moabitic,  and 
Ammonitic  nations.  These  collective  names  were 
afterward  conceived  of  as  names  of  individuals  of 
remote  antiquity,  to  whom  fancy  involuntarily 
ascribed  a  bifltoiy  reflecting  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  later  period.  But  there  is  little  to  prove 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  were  originally 
collective  names;  and  against  the  supposition  is 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  did  not  call  themselves 


after  the  name  of  Abraham  but  after  that  of  Isaac, 
Jacob.  Israel.  Moreover,  the  picture  of  Abraham 
presented  by  EJ  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
Israel's  fancy  of  the  time  of  the  Prophets  to  paint 
as  the  portrait  of  a  patriarch  par  excellence,  Well- 
hausen says  of  the  patriarchs  as  they  appear  in  EJ : 
"  They  are  not  courageous  and  manly,  but  good 
house-masters,  a  little  under  the  influence  of  their 
more  judicious  wives."  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Israel  of  the  monarchy  should  have  im- 
agined as  the  type  of  an  Israelite  indeed  a  man 
without  courage,  devoid  of  manliness,  and  ruled 
by  his  wife.  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  are 
emphasized  and  he  is  depicted  as  interceding  with 
Yahweh;  but  EJ  also  makes  him  marry  his  half- 
sister,  which  was  incest  according  to  the  Israelitic 
conception;  he  took  Lot  with  him  against  Yah- 
weh's  command;  though  Yahweh  had  promised 
him  Canaan  as  his  abode,  he  went  thence  to  Egypt; 
more  than  once  he  endangered  the  honor  of  his 
wife;  his  faith  is  occasionally,  though  only  momen- 
tarily, not  free  from  doubt  (Gen.  xv.  8,  xvii.  17, 18). 
If,  then,  the  origin  of  Abraham  as  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage can  not  be  explained  and  traced,  nothing 
remains  but  to  conclude  that  his  history  rests  up>on 
tradition.  Like  all  tradition,  that  of  Abraham  may 
contain  inaccuracies,  amplifications,  or  gaps;  but 
the  less  it  answers  the  expectation  of  an  ideal  form 
or  can  be  proved  to  be  a  product  of  later  times 
developed  from  the  past,  the  greater  is  its  claim  to 
credibility. 

Another  point  raised  against  the  historicity  of  the 

Biblical  narratives  of  the  patriarchs  is  that  in  the 

time  of  Moses,  and  later,  Yahweh  was 

3.  Historic-  a  thunder-god  dwelling  on  Sinai  and 

ity  of  the    was  worshiped  in  a  fetishistic  manner 

Patriarchs    by  the  Israelitic  tribes,  which  at  the 

Defended,    same  time  were  devoted  to  totemism. 

But  this  objection  rests  upon  a  rash 

inference,  from  single  phenomena  of  the  religious 

life  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  subsequent  period, 

that  the  religious  conceptions  and  usages  of  the 

Israelites  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Arabs 

who  lived  two  thousand  years  later  in  the  time 

before    Mohammed's  appearance.     The    Israelites 

were  not  conscious  of  any  special  relationship  with 

the  Arabs,  and  the  religion  of  the  latter  before 

Mohammed  can  not  be  proved  to  be  a  petrifaction 

of  former  millenniums. 

The  effort  to  prove  the  patriarchs  unhistorical 
from  the  narrative  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  (Nimi, 
xiii.-xiv.) — because  it  appears  questionable  in  that 
narrative  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  possible 
for  Israel  to  take  Canaan,  whereas  on  the  basis  of 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  both  were  certain — 
falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
authors  who  wrote  the  story  of  the  spies  were  fully 
convinced  that  Yahweh  had  promised  Canaan  to 
the  fathers,  and  that  they  wrote  with  the  supposition 
that  no  intelligent  reader  would  see  in  their  narra- 
tive a  contradiction  of  this  conviction.  The  most 
plausible  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  patriarchs  is  the  length  of  time  between 
the  events  recorded  and  the  origin  of  the  documen- 
tary sources  extant  in  Genesis.  But  that  tradition 
may  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  former  eventa 
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especially  where  matters  of  a  religions  nature  are 
concerned,  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  judge 
the  remote  past  by  the  conditions  of  the  present. 
The  Indians  and  the  Gauls  for  centiuies  handed 
on  their  religious  conceptions  by  means  of  oral 
tradition;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  authors 
of  the  documents  of  Genesis  had  records  from  very 
ancient,  even  pre-Mosaic,  time.  The  possibility 
once  admitted,  that  a  faithful  tradition  concerning 
Abraham  may  have  been  preserved  to  the  time 
when  the  documents  of  Genesis  originated,  the 
last  reason  for  considering  him  a  product  of  later 
laraelitic  fancy,  is  removed. 

No  one  of  the  three  sources  which  are  pieced 
together  in  the  present   Genesis  can  be  fully  re- 
constructed.   The  document  P  must 
4.  Impos-    have  contained  much  more  material 
•ibility  of    than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  excerpts 
Fully  Re-    from  it.      The  source  E  appears  first 
conrtmct-    with  certainty  in  chapter  xx. ;  and  J, 
ing  the      especially  for  Abraham's  later  years, 
Sources,     is  preserved  only  in  fragments.    There 
is  thus  no  means  of  knowing  all  that 
the  sources  originally  contained;  and,  furthermore, 
many  passages  of  Genesis  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  neither  to  one  nor  another  of  the  sources. 
Hence  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  Abraham's  history  is  dependent  on  the 
fidelity  and  good  judgment  with  which  the  compiler 
of  Genesis  has  done  his  work;  and  in  attempting 
to  delineate  the  true  story  of  Abraham's  life  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  weigh  carefully  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  each  detail. 

(A.  KOHLERf.) 

The  historicity  of  the  personal  as  distinguished 
from  the  tribal  Abraham  is  still  held  by  a  wide 
though  perhaps  narrowing  circle  of  scholars.  In  the 
above  article  the  difficulties  are  too  lightly  treated. 
The  embarrassing  question  of  Abraham's  date 
is  disposed  of  ({  1)  by  the  assumption  that  it  can 
not  have  been  later  than  1900  B.C.  But  Gen.  xiv., 
by  its  Babylonian  synchronism,  puts  it  in  the 
twenty-third  century  B.C.,  at  least  one  thousand 
years  before  Moses,  and  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Abraham's 
first  biographer.  Moreover,  practically  nothing 
b  known  of  the  history  of  his  descendants  until 
the  era  of  Moses.  When  we  seek  for  at  least  a 
substantial  personality  amid  the  vagueness,  incon- 
B&st^ndes,  and  contradictions  direct  or  inferential, 
that  mark  the  several  accounts,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  fact  of  the  persistent  general  tra- 
dition, which  evidently  had  a  very  early  origin, 
and  to  which  great  weight  should  in  fairness  be 
attached.  J.  F.  M. 

BoiUOOBAPSr:  Beridee  the  histories  of  Israel  and  oommen- 
fariee  on  Genesis,  consult  W.  J.  Deane,  Abraham  :  Hi$ 
Lif€  and  Ttmu,  London,  1886;  H.  C.  Tomkins,  Abraham 
ami  Hu  Age,  ib.  1897;  C.  H.  CorniU,  Q€»ehickU  de9  VolkeM 
/srocf,  Leipeic,  ISSffi.  Eng.  transl.,  Chicago.  1898;  P. 
Domstetter,  Abraham  ;  Studien  liber  die  Anf&nge  de$  he- 
br^ieehen  Volkee,  Freiburg.  1902.  For  the  extra-Biblical 
traditions:  O.  Wefl,  BibUeehe  Legenden  der  Muaelm&nner, 
Frankfort.  1845;  H.  Beer.  Ld)en  Abrahame,  naeh  Auffae- 
ammg  der  jodieehen  Sage,  Leipsio.  1859;  T.  P.  Hughes. 
DieHonary  of  lelam,  pp.  4-7,  London,  1896  (gives  Abra- 
ham passages  in  the  Koran);  B.  W.  Bacon.  Abraham  the 
Heir  of  Yakweh,  in  the  New  World,  voL  viii  (1899);  JE, 
L83-«2. 


ABRAHAM,   APOCALYPSE     OF.     See     PSeid- 
BPiORAPHA,  Old  Testament,  II.,  21. 

ABRAHAM  A  SANCTA  CLARA :  Monastic  nam& 
by  which  a  famous  German  preacher,  Ulrich 
Megerle,  is  usually  known;  b.  at  Kreenheinstetten 
(20  m.  n.  of  CJonstance),  Baden,  July  2,  1644;  d.  in 
Vienna  Dec.  1,  1709.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, and  received  his  education  from  the  Jesuits 
at  Ingolstadt  and  from  the  Benedictines  at  Salz- 
burg. In  1662  he  entered  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Augustinians,  and  rose  to  positions  of 
authority,  becoming  prior  of  his  house,  provincial, 
and  definitor.  After  1668  or  1669,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  years  (1682-89)  spent  at  Graz,. 
he  was  attached  to  the  Augustinian  Church  in 
Vienna.  He  was  primarily  a  preacher,  and  his 
first  published  works  were  reprints  of  sermons. 
His  definite  literary  activity  dates  from  the  plague 
of  1679,  which  called  forth  three  small  books;  but 
these,  as  well  as  similar  occasional  writings — such 
as  Auff  aujy  ihr  Christen  (1683),  inspired  by  the 
danger  of  the  Turkish  invasion  and  imitated  by  Schil- 
ler in  the  Capuchin's  address  in  WdUensteins  Lager, 
viii.;  Gack  Gack  (1685),  a  book  for  pilgrims; 
HeUsames  GemischrGemasch  (1704) — are  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance.  His  principal  work, 
Judaa,  der  Erz-Schelm  (4  parts,  1686-95),  is  an 
imaginary  biography  of  the  betrayer  of  Christ, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  satirical  preacher. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  compendium  of 
moral  theology,  Grammatica  religiosa  (1691)  in 
which  the  more  dignified  Latin  precludes  the 
characteristic  pungent  flavor  of  his  vernacular 
works. 

Abraham  represents  the  Catholicism  of  his  age 
not  in  its  noblest,  but  in  its  most  usual  form.  He 
is  fanatical,  eager  to  make  converts,  intolerant; 
constant  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  full  of  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  has 
the  most  childish  notions  of  science;  but  he  makes 
very  skilful  use  of  his  scanty  equipment  of  learning. 
He  has  a  perfect  command  of  every  rhetorical 
artifice,  and  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  to  appeal  to  their  weaknesses,  and 
to  call  up  vivid  pictures  before  their  minds,  not 
disdaining  to  raise  a  laugh.  Satire  is  his  strongest 
weapon;  and  he  is  a  direct  inheritor  of  the  old 
German  satiric  tradition.  He  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic  with  the  fearlessness  of  a  mendicant 
friar;  neither  his  audience,  nor  the  court,  nor  his 
brethren  of  the  clergy  are  spared.  The  burlesque 
manner  which  he  uses  in  treating  the  most  serious 
subjects  was  popular  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
may  have  suited  that  age;  but  it  was  out  of  place 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth.  The  force  of 
the  contrast  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Abraham  was  appointed  court  preacher 
in  1677,  sixteen  years  after  the  same  title  had  been 
conferred  on  a  Bossuet.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  recall  what  the  general  level  of  education  was 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  the  time,  and  to  see 
in  Abraham  rather  a  popular  entertainer  than  a 
preacher. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  twenty-one 
volumes   was   published   at   Passau   and   Lindau 
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(183&-54),  and  seleetioni  mt  Heilbronn  (7  vols., 
1840-44)  and  Vienna  (2  vds.,  1846).  Sin^  works 
are  accessible  in  many  editions  (Judas  der  Erz- 
ScMm,  Stuttgart,  1882;  Auf,  auf,  thr  ChrisUn, 
Vienna,    1883).  (E.  Steinmktkr.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  T.  Q.  tod  Karaiftn,  Abrakam  m  Sancta 
Clara,  Viemia.  1887;  W.  Soherer.  Varirikoe  und  AufalttMS 
gur  GMeAidUs  dea  gei§tUchen  LAen§  in  DeuUdUand  und 
Oeaterreieh,  Berlin.  1874;  H.  Mareta,  Ueber  JudoB  den  Era- 
Bcheltn,  Vienna,  1876;  A.  Silberstein,  DerUuduUn  im  Oa- 
hiete  der  CvUur  und  LUeratwr.  Abraham  a  Santta  Clara,  ib. 
1870;  E.  Sehsaell,  Paier  Abraham  a  Sanela  Clara,  Munich, 
1805;  C.  Blanokenbiuc,  Studien  Hber  die  Sprache  Abra- 
kame  a  Sancta  Clara,  Halle.  1807. 

ABRAHAK  ECCHELLENSIS,  ek'^el-en'sis:  A 
learned  Maronite;  b.  at  Ecchel,  S3rria,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  oxteenth  century;  d.  at  Rome  in  1664. 
He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Maronites  at 
Rome  and  was  promoted  to  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  For  a  time  he  was  professor  of 
Arabic  and  Syriac  at  Pisa,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  called  by  Urban  VIII.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  promote  Syriac  studies  in  Europe, 
and  his  Syriac  granunar  (Rome,  1628)  was  long 
used.  In  1640  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Le  Jay  to 
assist  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  The  Arabic  and  Syriac 
texts  for  this  work  had  been  entrusted  to  Gabriel 
Sionita,  a  Maronite  professor  at  Paris,  who  per- 
formed his  work  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Abraham  agreed  to  undertake  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Banich,  and  Maccabees,  on 
the  ground  that  he  possessed  better  codices  than 
Gabriel.  The  latter,  however,  took  offense;  where- 
upon Abraham  resigned  the  work  and  returned  to 
Rome  (1642),  having  edited  only  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  lU  Maccabees.  He  was  attacked  in  four 
letters  (Paris,  1646)  by  Val6rien  de  Flavigny,  who 
wrote  on  the  side  of  his  friend  Gabriel,  and  a  diarp 
controversy  ensued  (cf.  A.  G.  Masch,  BibUoOieca 
Mcra,  Halle,  1778,  p.  358).  During  a  second  resi- 
dence in  Paris  (1645-53)  Abraham  tau^t  at  the 
Sori3onne,  and  published  the  concluding  volume 
ol  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Anthony  (1646; 
vol.  i.,  containing  the  letters,  had  appeared  in  1641), 
as  wen  as  Calalogvs  librorum  ChcUdcBorum  audore 
Htbed  Jesu  (1653)  and  Chronican  orteiUale  (1653), 
a  history  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  al-Rahib,  with  an 
appendix  treating  of  Arabia  and  the  Arabs  before 
Mohammed.  In  1653  he  returned  to  Rome.  He 
published  two  works  in  answer  to  the  views  of  John 
Selden  (q.v.)  concerning  the  early  p>osition  of  the 
episcopate,  viz.,  De  origine  nominis  papcB  (Rome, 
1660)  and  EtUychius  patricrcha  Alezandrinus 
vindieatus  (1661).  (A.  Jeremias.) 

Biblioobaphy:  For  his  life  eonsult  J.  6.  Ersch  and  J.  G. 
Gruber,  AUgemeine  EncycUpiUiie  der  Wiaaenachaften,  i.  30. 
360.  Leipsic,  1818;  Biographic  univereelle  ancienne  et  mo- 
deme,  zii  457-458,  Paris.  1814. 

ABRAHAMTTES:  A  deistic  sect  which  appeared 
in  the  district  of  Pardubits,  eastern  Bohemia,  after 
1782.  They  claimed  to  hold  to  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham before  his  circumcision;  rejected  most  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  but  professed  belief  in  one 
God,  and  accepted,  of  the  Scriptures,  only  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  llie  govern- 
ment took  measures  against  them,  and  tb^  were 


soon  supprened.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
the  followers  of  one  Abraham  (Ibnliim)  of  Anti- 
och  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  eentury;  they 
were  charged  with  idolatrous  and  liceatious  prac- 
tises, pn>bably  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  may 
have  been  related  to  the  Pauiicians. 
BtBuooftAPHT:   [P.  A.  Winkopp].  Oeeekichie  der  bUhwnaehem 

Deielen,   Leipsic.   1785;    J.  G.  ICeuiel.  VermiechU  Nach- 

richlBn    und  Bemerkunoen,  Erlangen.  1818;  H.  Gi^goire. 

Hietoire  dee  eeOee  rHiffieuaee,  v.  419  s<|q..  6  toIb.,  Paris, 

1828-45. 

ABRAHAMS,  ISRAEL:  English  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  author;  b.  at  London  Nov.  26,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Jews'  College  and  University 
College,  London  (M.A.,  1881).  After  teaching  at 
Jews'  Cc^lege  for  several  years,  he  was  appointed 
senior  tutor  there  in  1900,  but  in  1902  accepted  a 
call  to  Cambridge  as  reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rab- 
binic Literature.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Training  Jewish  Teachers,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  of  Jewish  Literary 
Societies,  and  has  been  successively  honorary 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society. 

Abrahams  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jewish  Qtiarterly  Review  since  1889,  and  contributes 
each  week  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle.  His  works 
include  Aspects  of  Judaism  (London,  1895;  in 
collaboration  with  (Claude  G.  Montefiore);  Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1896);  Chapters  on  Jewish 
Literature  (1899);  Maimonides  (Philadelphia,  1903; 
in  collaboration  with  D.  YeJlin);  and  Festival 
Thoughts  (London,  1905-06). 

ABRAHAMSON,  LAURENTinS  GUSTAV:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Medaker,  Sweden,  Mar.  2,  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
country,  and  at  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  (Rock  Idand,  111.),  graduating  in  1880. 
He  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1886  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Salem 
Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  He  was  associate  editor  of  Augustana, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  from 
1885  to  1996,  and  for  six  years  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Conference  of  the  same  synod.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  and  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  was  a  d^e- 
gate  to  the  International  Lutheran  World's  Con- 
gress at  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1901 .  In  1894  he  received 
the  Swedish  decoration  of  Knight  Royal  of  tbe 
Order  of  the  Polar  Star  from  King  Oscar  II.  In 
theology  he  belongs  to  the  historic  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  and  adheres  to  its  original  un- 
altered creeds.  He  has  written  Jubel  Album 
(Chicago,  1893). 

ABRASAX,  ab'ra-sax  (ABRAXAS,  ab-raz'as). 

Various  Explanations  ({  1).     The  Abrasax  Gems  (|  2). 

Abrasax  (which  is  far  commoner  in  the  sources 
than  the  variant  form  Abraxas)  is  a  word  of 
mystic  meaning  in  the  sjrstem  of  the  Gnostic 
Basilides,    being    there    applied    to    the  "  Great 
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Arehon  "  (Gk.,  megas  arehOn),  the  princepB,  of  the 
365  spheres  (Gk.,  ouranoi;  cf.  Hippolytus,  Refu- 
taiio,  vii.  14;  Irensus,  Adversua  fuereaeSf  I.  xxiv. 
7).  Renan  considers  it  a  designation  of  the  most 
high,  unspeakable  God  lost  in  the  greatness  of  his 
majesty;  but  he  has  probably  been  misled  by 
erroneous  statements  of  the  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome 
on  Amoe  iii.  ('*  Basilides,  who  calls  the  onmipotent 
God  by  the  portentous  name  *  abraxas  '  ")i  and 
peeudo-TertuUian  {Adver8ti9  omnes  hcereseSf  iv.: 
"  he  [Basilides]  affirms  that  there  is  a  supreme  God 
by  the  name  *  Abraxas  '  "). 

Much  labor  has  been  spent  in  seeking  an  explana- 
tion for  and  the  etymology  of  the  name.  Salmasius 
thought  it  Egyptian,  but  never  gave  the  proofs  which 

,    tr-^^«-  ^^  promised.   Mtinter  separates  it  into 
z.   various  .    '^  r^     .•  i      •     •  r.  •       « 

Rrpinna-  *^^  Coptic  words  sigmfymg  "  new- 
^^|2r  fanned  title."  Bellermann  thinks  it 
a  compound  of  the  Egyptian  words 
abrak  and  «ax,  meaning  ''  the  honorable  and 
hallowed  word,"  or  "  the  word  is  adorable."  Sharpe 
finds  in  it  an  Egyptian  invocation  to  the  Godhead, 
meaning  *'  hurt  me  not."  Others  have  endeavored 
to  find  a  Hebrew  origin.  Geiger  sees  in  it  a  Gredzed 
form  of  horberakhah,  "  the  blessing,"  a  meaning 
which  Kraus  declares  philologically  untenable. 
PaflBoius  derives  it  from  abh,  "  father,"  bara, 
"  to  create,"  and  a-  negative — "  the  uncreated 
Father."  Wendelin  discovers  a  compound  of  the 
initial  letters,  amounting  to  365  in  numerical  value, 
of  four  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  words,  all  written 
with  Greek  characters:  a6,  6en,  rouach,  hakadOs ; 
9dtiria  apo  xylou  ("  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  holy; 
salvation  from  the  cross  ").  According  to  a  note 
of  De  Beausobre's,  Hardouin  accepted  the  first 
three  of  these,  taking  the  four  others  for  the  im- 
tials  of  the  Greek  arU^rdpotMtfdz^  hagiSi  xyldi,  ''sa- 
ving mankind  by  the  holy  cross."  BarzUai  goes  back 
for  explanation  to  the  first  verse  of  the  prayer 
attributed  to  Rabbi  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kanah,  the 
literal  rendering  of  which  is  "  O  [God],  with  thy 
Diighty  right  hand  deliver  the  unhappy  [people]," 
forming  from  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the 
words  the  word  Abrakd  (pronounced  Abrakad), 
with  the  meaning  "  the  host  of  the  winged  ones," 
i.e.,  angeb.  But  this  extremely  ingenious  theory 
would  at  most  explain  only  the  mystic  word  Abra- 
cadabra, whose  connection  with  Abrasax  \a  by  no 
means  certain.  De  Beausobre  derives  Abrasax 
from  the  Greek  habros  and  sad,  **  the  beautiful,  the 
^orious  Savior."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  upon  the  lack  of  probability  for  all  these 
interpretations;  and  perhaps  the  word  may  be 
included  among  those  mysterious  expressions 
discussed  by  Hamack  {Ueber  das  gnostischt  Bitch 
Fittis^ophia,  TU,  vii.  2,  1891,  86-89),  "  which 
bdong  to  no  known  speech,  and  by  their  singular 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants  give  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  some  mystic  dialect,  or  take 
their  origin  from  some  supposed  divine  inspiration." 
That  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  amounts  to 
365,  the  number  of  the  heavms  of  Basilides  and 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  was  remaiked  by  the 
early  Fathers  (Irensus,  Hippol3rtU8,  the  pseudo- 
Tertullian,  and  others);  but  this  does  not  explain 
the  name  any  more  than  it  explains  Meithraa  and 
L-2 


NeiloSf  of  which  the  same  is  true.  And  the  num- 
ber 365  is  made  use  of  not  only  by  Basilides,  but 
by  other  Gnostics  as  well. 

The  Gnostic  sect  which  comes  into  light  in  Spain 
and  southern  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  which  Jerome 
connects  with  Basilides,  and  which  (according  to 
his  Epist.y  Ixxv.)  used  the  name  Abrasax,  is  con- 
sidered by  recent  scholars  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Basilides.  Moreover,  the  word  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  magic  papyri;  it  is  found  on  the 
Greek  metal  tessera  among  other  mystic  words, 
and  still  more  often  on  carved  gems.  The  fact 
that  the  name  occurs  on  these  gems  in  connection 
with  representations  of  figures  with  the  head  of  a 
cock,  a  lion,  or  an  ass,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  was 
formerly  taken  in  the  light  of  what  Irens^us  says 
{Adversus  hcereses,  I.  xxiv.  5)  about 
2.  The  the  followers  of  Basilides:  "  These 
Abrasax  men,  moreover,  practise  magic,  and 
Geknt.  use  images,  incantations,  invocations, 
and  every  other  kind  of  curious  art. 
Coining  also  certain  names  as  if  they  were 
those  of  the  angels,  they  proclaim  some  of  these 
as  belonging  to  the  first,  and  others  to  the 
second  heaven;  and  then  they  strive  to  set  forth 
the  names,  principles,  angels,  and  powers  of  the 
365  imagined  heavens."  From  this  an  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  first  the  gems  which  bore  the 
name  and  the  figures  described  above,  and  then  all 
gems  with  unintelligible  inscriptions  and  figures 
not  in  accord  with  pure  Greco-Roman  art,  as 
Abrasax-stoncs,  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  gems.  Some 
scholars,  especially  Bellermann  and  Matter,  took 
great  pains  to  classify  the  different  representations. 
But  a  protest  was  soon  raised  against  this  inter- 
pretation of  these  stones.  De  Beausobre,  Passe- 
rius,  and  Caylus  decisively  declared  them  to  be 
pagan;  and  Hamack  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  Abrasax-gem  ii 
Basilidian.  Having  due  regard  to  the  magic 
papyri,  in  which  many  of  the  unintelligible  names 
of  the  Abrasax-gems  reappear,  besides  directions 
for  making  and  using  gems  with  similar  figures 
and  formulas  for  magical  purposes,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  these  stones  are  pagan  amulets 
and  instruments  of  magic.  (W.  Drexler.) 

Biblzoorapht:  C.  Salmasius,  De  armi*  climactericU,  p.  572, 
Leyden,  1648;  Wendelin,  in  a  letter  in  J .  Macarii  Abraxaa 
.  .  .  aoMdU  Abraxat  Proteus,  $euiniilUformi»  gemma Basili- 
dianoB  portenloea  varietaa,  exhibi  a  ...  a  J.  ChifteHo,  pp. 
112-115.  Antwerp,  1657;  I.  de  Beausobre,  HiMovrt 
critique  de  Manichie  et  du  ManichHmne,  ii.  50-60,  Amster- 
dam, 1730;  J.  B.  Paaaerius,  De  gemmia  BasUidiania  dio' 
triba,  in  Gori,  T?ieaaunia  gemmarum  antiquarum  aetrifera- 
rum,  ii.  221-286,  Florence.  1750;  Tubiferes  de  Grimvard, 
Count  de  Caylus,  Recueil  d'antiquitia,  vi.  65-66.  Paris, 
1764;  F.  MOnter,  Veraueh  Hber  die  kirchlie/un  AlUrlhOmar 
der  Onottiker,  pp.  203-214.  Anspach,  1700;  J.  J.  Beller- 
mann, Veraueh  Uber  die  Gemmen  der  Allen  mit  dem  Abraxae- 
BUde,  3  parts,  Berlin,  1818-10;  J.  Matter.  Hiatoire  cri- 
tique du  Onoatieieme,  i.,  Paris,  1828,  and  Strasburg,  1843; 
idem,  Abraxaa  in  Heriog.  RE,  2d  ed.,  1877 ;  S.  Sharpe, 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  252.  note,  London,  1863;  Geiger, 
Abraxaa  und  Elxai,  in  ZDMO,  xviii.  (1864)  824-825; 
G.  Barsilai,  OH  Abraxae,  atudio  archeologieo,  Trieet.  1873; 
\dewa.J^ppendieeaUadia8eriaMionemigliAbraxaa,Tib.\%7A',  £. 
Renan,  Hiatoire  dee  origineadu  Chriatianiame,  vi.  160,  Paris, 
1870;  C.  W.  King,  The  Gnoatica  and  their  Remaina,  Lon- 
don, 1887;  Hamack,  GescAicAte,  i.  161.  The  older  material  is 
listed  by  Matter, ut  sup.,  and  Wessely,  J?pA«tta  grammaia. 
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vol.  ji.«Vieiuuk,  1S86.  Worth  Donsultmg  are  B.  dc  MunTaucori, 
UAntufliiU  t^tpiiqu^^t  a,  35flfc  Paris  1710-24^  Krif.  tronal., 
10  vob,,  Irondon^  ]  721-25;  R-  E.  R&flpe,  Z)##rriphit^'raj!a- 
Z^in'^  o/  .  .  .  enynaifit/  (frm^  .  .  .  co*(  ...  bj[f  /.  Tafli« 
.  ,  .  2  vi>U,,  LoDdoti,  1791;  J.  M.  A.  ChabouUlQt,  Cata- 
togv9  o^fu^al  et  raUonn^  4e9  camSea  ft  pierref  ffravitM 
<ftf  fa  BihiuiShi'^ux  Imp&riate,  Pan%  IB58\  DACL,  i. 
127-155-  Plfite^a  of  I  he  jio-cniled  Abrax&s>^iFme  ant  to  btf 
found  in  the  workfl  of  Gaunt  do  Cayliu,  ld»tt«r,  Kitig, 
and  in  the  DACL. 

ABRAVANEL,     See  Abraeakbl, 

ABSALOM.     See  Da\id, 

ABSALOK  (AXEL) :  Archbishop  of  Lund  (U  78- 
1201),  one  of  the  principai  figures  in  Scandmsvian 
medieval  history;  b.  on  the  is^land  of  Zealand, 
then  under  hia  father *s  governruentf  probably  in 
Oct,^  1128;  d,  in  the  abbey  of  Sorc>  (on  the  island 
of  Zealand,  44  m.  w.s.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Mar,  21^ 
120L  He  was  brought  up  with  the  future  king 
Waldemar,  amid  surroundings  which  befitted  his 
birth.  When  he  was  eighteen  or  nineteenj  his 
father  retired  from  the  world  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Sori\  which  he  had  built,  and  the  lad 
went  to  Paris  to  study  theology  and  canon  law. 
He  came  back  to  I>enniark  to  find  civil  war  raging 
among  the  partizans  of  three  princes.  As  he  wa^ 
already  a  priest,  he  probably  took  no  part  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gradehede  near  Viborg  (1157) 
which  finally  decided  the  strife  in  favor  of  I  us  old 
playmate  Waldemar;  but  in  the  following  spring 
he  and  his  retainers  rep.^Ued  an  attack  of  Wendi^^h 
pirates  who  were  ravaging  Zealand.  When  Bishop 
Asser  of  Roskilde  died  (on  Good  Friday,  1158), 
the  chapter  and  the  citizens  quarreled  over  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  the  armed  interv'ention 
of  Waldemar  became  necessary.  At  an  election 
held  in  his  presence,  Absalon  was  unanimously 
chosen,  and  soon  showed  that  he  considered  the 
deferjjse  of  his  country  not  the  least  among  \us 
episcopal  duties.  The  Danes  now  assumed  the 
offensive  against  the  pagan  Wends,  and  two  cam- 
paigns were  made  against  them  in  1 159,  The  next 
year  Waldemar  joined  forces  with  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  result  that  Mecklenburg  was  added  to  the 
German  territory,  and  the  island  of  Rugen  t^  the 
Danish. 

All  this  time  Absalon  was  busy  building  fort- 
resses and  providing  t^uards  for  the  coasts,  some- 
times  undertaking  perilous  winter  voyages  to  inspect 
the  defenses,  with  the  aspect  of  a  viking  but  the 
Bpirit  of  a  crusader.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
laboring  for  internal  peace  by  endeavoring  to  attach 
the  partisans  of  the  defeated  factions  to  the  king, 
and  busily  providing  for  monaJitic  refonn  and  ex- 
tension- He  brought  l«  Denmajk  his  old  fellow 
Btudent  William,  canon  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
and  placed  him  over  the  canon.^  of  EskilsO  near 
Roskilde,  whose  house  he  later  removed  to  Ebel- 
holt  near  ArresO,  helping  them  to  build  their  new 
church  and  richly  endowing  it.  After  his  father*a 
death  (c.  1157)  discipline  had  decayed  among  the 
Benedictines  of  Sord,  and  AbKalon  brought  Cister- 
cian monks  from  Esrom  to  restore  it,  making  it  one 
of  the  richest  of  Cistercian  abbeys.  He  and  hii 
kinsfolk  were  buried  in  the  great  church  there 
which  he  began  to  build  after  1174.  In  1162  he 
accompanied  Waldemar  to  St.  Jean  de  Laune  on 


the  SadnCt  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  solemnly 
recognized  Victor  IV.  ai  the  legitimate  pope  and 
banned  Alexander  III.  and  his  adherents,  Absa- 
lon was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  result;  he 
desired  Waldemar  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  sitting  in  w^liich  Alexander  was  denotinctfd. 
He  also  protested  later  when  Victor  IV.  undertook 
to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  Odefisc,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  altitude  by  the  bishops  of  Viborg  and 
B^rglura  and  by  most  of  the  monastic  communities, 
while  Archbishop  Eskil  of  Lund  took  the  some 
position  so  strongly  that  he  had  to  spend  seven 
years  in  exile  at  Clairvaux.  The  bishops  of  Slea- 
wick,  Ribe,  Aarhus,  and  Odense  were  on  the  side 
of  the  imperial  pope. 

In  the  fresh  campaigns  against  the  Wends, 
between  1164  and  1185,  Absalon  took  an  active 
imrt,  winning  from  his  contemporaiies  the  name  of 
paler  patritE.  In  1167  the  king  gave  bim  the  town 
of  Havn  (Copenhagen),  and  he  erected  a  strong 
fortress,  wluch  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
development  of  conrnieree.  He  was  active  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  tithes,  wluch  aroused  much 
opposition.  The  disturbances  in  EskiPs  juris- 
diction (he  had  now  become  reconciled  mtb  the 
king)  induced  him  to  resign  his  archbishopric, 
naming  Absalon  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
accepted  lus  promotion  unwillingly,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  see  of  Roskilde  for  thirteen  years 
after  lus  assumption  of  the  higher  office  in  1178. 
As  archbishop  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
political  acti%'ity  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  The  part  taken  by  the  Danes  in 
the  third  crusade  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  influence. 
He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  clerical  celibacy,  and 
the  purity  of  his  own  life  was  univeriially  admired. 
He  is  also  credited  with  liaving  done  much  for 
liturgical  uniformity;  and  it  was  at  his  Tvisb  tbat 
Saxo,  one  of  his  clergy,  undertook  to  write  his 
HisUtria  Danicaj  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  Danish  history,  (F.  KtELSENt-) 

BiHuoonAPHv:  J.  Latii;ebek  [contitiiied  by  P,  F.  Suhm  Knd 
otbpr«],  i^chpUyrtf  Terum  Danicarum  nudii  avi,  9  vols., 
Coptnhaefn,  1774-87;  K.  J^  F.  Estrup.  LiU  <in  Danish), 
Bor^>  IS 20,  G«nn.  tranil.i  Leipiiic,  1B32:  Saxa  GmtDisft' 
tieniB,  liiiUiria  Dd ninety  piLrt  ].,  ed.  P,  E.  MQller,  part  ii„ 
ed.  J.  M.  Vebcbow,  Copenhagen ,  1830-58. 

ABSOLUTION,     See  Confe^^hon  of  Sins, 
ABSimENCE.     See     Fastino;    Total     A^ti- 

WENCE. 

ABULFARAJ  {AW  al-Faraj  ibn  Harun,  com- 
monly called  Bar  Hebrctna :  his  real  name  was 
Gregory):  Syriac  writer  and  bishop;  b.  in  the 
Cappadocian  town  of  Mebtene  (200  m.  n,e,  of  Anti- 
och)  1220;  d.  at  Maragha  (60  m.  s,  of  Tabria), 
Azerbaijan,  Persia,  July  30,  1286.  He  belonged 
to  a  Jewish  family  which  had  gone  over  to  Jacobite 
Christianity,  but  whether  his  father  or  a  more 
remote  ancestor  nmde  the  change  is  uncertain. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  Antioch  and  lived  for  & 
time  there  as  a  monk  in  a  cave;  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
Syria,  to  perfect  himself  in  medicine  (his  father's 
profession)  and  rhetoric;  became  bishop  of  Gubos, 
near  Melitene  (1246),  of  Lakabhin  (1247),  of  Aleppo 
(1253);  maphrian    (primate)   of   the   Jacobites    in 
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Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  with  his  seat 
at  Takrit  on  the  Tigris  (1264).  It  was  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  inroads  under  Hidaku,  and  the  country- 
was  sorely  devastated;  but  by  his  discretion  and 
the  high  repute  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  Tatar 
court,  Abulfaraj  was  able  to  do  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  Christians.  As  a  writer 
his  importance  is  due  to  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  time;  his  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous  upon  the  most  diverse  subjects.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  Arabic,  but  the  greater  number  in 
Syriac. 

Bibuographt:  E.  Nestle,  Syriache  Grammatikt  "  LUera- 
tura,"  pp.  4&-50,  Berlin,  1888  (gives  published  works  of 
Abulfaraj);  life  by  T.  Ndldeke,  in  OrientalUche  Skvuen, 
pp.  250  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1802; 
W.  Wright,  Short  Hittory  of  Syriac  Literature,  pp.  266- 
281,  London,  1894  (reprinted,  with  additions,  from  Encyc. 
Brit,  xxii.;  gives  complete  list  of  works  of  Abulfaraj); 
Hauck-Herxog.  RB,  L  123-124.  ii.  780;  E.  A.  W.  Budge. 
The  LauyhabU  Storiea  collected  by  Mar  Gregory  John  Bar 
Hebranie,  Syriac  Text  .  .  .  and  Eng.  Irantil.,  London. 
1897. 

ABUNA.  See  Abyssinia  and  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  §§  2,  5. 

ABYSSINIA  Ain>  THE  ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH. 

Worthleasness  of  Traditional  History  ({  1.) 

Introduction  of  Christianity  ({  2). 

Close  Connection  with  Egypt  in  Doctrine  (|  3). 

The  Canon  and  Creed  ({  4). 

Organization  of  the  Church  (|  5). 

Beliefs  and  Practises  (|  6). 

The  Falashas  ({  7). 

Christian  Missions  ({  8). 

The  modem  Abyssinia  is  a  country  of  East  Africa, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Blue  Nile,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nubia.  Its  boundaries  are  not  defi- 
nite, and  its  area  is  variously  given  from  150,000 
to  240,000  square  miles.  Estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation vary  from  3,500,000  to  8,500,000.  In  an- 
tiquity the  term  "  Ethiopia "  was  used  rather 
vaguely  to  signify  Abyssinia  (with  somewhat 
wider  extent  than  at  present).  Nubia,  and  Sennar. 
These  were  the  lands  of  the  Ethiopian  Church,  of 
which  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  the  modem  rep- 
resentative. Christianity  is  now  confined  to  the 
plateau  and  mountain  regions  of  Abyssinia. 

Native  tradition  ascribes  the  name  of  the  country 

and  the  foundation  of  the  state  to  Ethiops,  the  son 

of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.    The  queen 

I.  Worth-  of    Sheba    who    visited    Solomon    is 

lessness  of  identified  with  an  Abyssinian  queen, 

Traditional  Makeda;  and  her  visit  is  said  to  have 

History,  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Judaism.  The  tradition  continues 
that  she  bore  to  Solomon  a  son,  Menelik,  who  was 
educated  in  Jerusalem  by  his  father.  He  then 
returned  to  the  old  capital,  Axum,  and  brought 
with  him  both  Jewish  priests  and  the  ark,  which 
was  carried  away  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
and  deposited  in  the  Ethiopian  capital;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  Abyssinia  is  said  to  have 
been  mled  by  a  Solomonic  dynasty,  the  succession 
having  been  broken  only  now  and  then  by  usurpers 
and  conquerors.  Of  course,  all  this  has  no  historic 
value.  That  Judaism  preceded  Christianity  in  the 
land  is  not  proved  by  the  observance  of  certain 
Jewish  customs  (such  as  circumcision,  the  Mosaic 
laws  about  foods,  the  Sabbath,  etc.) ;  these  may 


have  been  introduced  from  ancient  Egypt  or  the 
Coptic  Church.  A  Jewish  immigration,  however, 
must  have  taken  place,  as  it  is  proved  by  the 
presence  in  the  land  of  numerous  Jews,  the  so- 
called  Falashas  (see  below,  §7);  but  the  time, 
manner,  and  magnitude  of  this  inmiigration  can 
not  be  ascertained. 

There  is  no  independent  native  tradition  of  the 

conversion   of    the    Abyssinians   to    Christianity. 

According  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 

2.  Intro-    Church    historians     (Rufinus,    i.    9; 
ductionof  Theodoret,    i.    22;  Socrates,    i.     19; 

Christi-  Sozomen,  ii.  24),  in  the  time  of  Con- 
anity.  stantine  the  Great  (about  330),  Fru- 
mentius  and  Edcsius  accompanied 
the  uncle  of  the  former  from  Tyre  on  a  voyage  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
Ethiopian  coast  and  carried  by  the  natives  to  the 
court  at  Axum.  There  they  won  confidence  and 
honor,  and  were  allowed  to  preach  Christianity. 
Edesius  afterward  returned  to  Tyre;  but  Frumen- 
tius  continued  the  work,  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
Athanasius  occupied  the  patriarchal  see,  obtained 
missionary  coworkers  from  him,  and  was  himself 
consecrated  bishop  and  head  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church,  with  the  title  A  66a  Scdama,  "  Father  of 
Peace,"  which  is  still  in  use  along  with  the  later 
Abuna,  "  Our  Father."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Christianity  was  known  to  the  Abyssinians  before 
the  time  of  Fnunentius  (whose  date  has  been 
fixed  by  Dillmann  at  341);  but  he  is  properly  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  mission  received 
a  new  impulse  by  the  immigration  of  a  number  of 
monks  (Monophysites)  from  upper  Egypt. 

The  close   connection  between   the   Abyssinian 

Church  and  Egypt  is  very  apparent  in  the  sphere 

of  doctrine.     Like  the  Coptic  Church, 

3.  Close    the  Abyssinian  holds  a  monophysitic 
Connection  view  of  the  person  of    Christ.    This 

with  question  has  long  been  settled;  but 
Egypt  in  it  is  still  debated  whether  Christ  had 
Doctrine,  a  double  or  threefold  birth.  The 
Abuna  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
hold  to  the  twofold  view,  which  is  the  more  purely 
monophysitic.  The  threefold  view  was  introduced 
by  a  monk  about  100  years  ago,  and  is  prevalent 
in  Shoa  (the  southern  and  southeastern  district). 
Also  the  questions  of  the  person  and  dignity  of 
Mary, — whether  she  really  bore  God,  or  was  only 
the  mother  of  Jesus;  whether  she  is  entitled  to 
the  same  worship  as  Christ,  etc., — are  eagerly 
debated  though  it  seems  to  be  the  general  view 
that  an  almost  divine  worship  is  due  to  the  Virgin, 
and  that  she  and  the  saints  are  indispensable 
mediators  between  Christ  and  man.  Some  even 
assert  that  the  saints,  who  died  not  for  their  own 
sins,  died  like  Christ  for  the  sins  of  others. 

The  church  books  are  all  in  the  Ethiopic  language, 
which  is  a  dead  tongue,  studied  only  by  the  priests, 
and  not  understood  by  them.  For  the  Ethiopic 
Bible  translation  see  Bible  Versions,  A,  VITL 
The  Abyssinian  canon,  called  Semanya  Ahadu, 
"  Eighty-one,"  because  it  consists  of  eighty-one 
sacred  books,  comprises,  besides  the  sixty-five 
books  of  the  usual   canon,    the   Apocrypha,    the 
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Epistles  of  Clement,  and  the  S3modu8  (that  is,  the 
decrees  of  the    Apostolic    Council  of  Jerusalem; 

cf.    W.    Fell,     Canones     apostolorum 

4.  The      Mihiopicej    Leipsic,    1871).      Only    a 

Canon  and  very    slight    difference,    however,    is 

Creed.      made  between   this  canon  and  some 

other  works  of  ecclesiastical  literature, 
— the  Didaacalia  or  Apostolic  ConstUutiona  (text 
and  transl.  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  London,  1834);  the  Haimanot- 
Aboy  giving  quotations  from  the  councils  and  the 
Fathers;  the  writings  of  the  Eastern  Fathers, 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Chrysoetom;  and  the  Fetha- 
Nagasty  the  royal  law-book.  On  the  whole,  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  has  the  same  authority 
as  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  councils,  only  those 
before  the  (Council  of  (Jhalcedon  (451)  are  recog- 
nized, because  at  Clialcedon  the  monophysite 
heresy  was  condemned.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
unknown;  the  Nicene  is  used. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  stands  the  Abima, 
who  resides  in  Gondar.    He  is  appointed  by  the 

Coptic  patriarch   of  Cairo;  and,   ac- 

5.   Organi-  cording  to  a  law,   dating  from  the 

zation  of    thirteenth    century,    no    Abyssinian, 

the  Church,  but  only  a  Copt,  can  be  Abima.    He 

alone  has  the  right  to  anoint  the  king 
and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons.  Both  in  secular 
and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  has  great  power. 
The  duties  of  the  priests  are  to  conduct  divine 
service  three  or  four  times  daily  and  for  three  or 
four  hours  on  Sunday,  to  attend  to  the  church 
business,  and  to  purify  houses  and  utensils.  Priests, 
monks,  and  scholars  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion every  morning.  The  deacons  bake  the 
bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  perform  menial 
duties.  Any  one  who  can  read  may  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  a  priest  is  merely  required  to  recite 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  learn  the  long  liturgies, 
however,  is  often  a  matter  of  years.  It  is  usual  to 
marry  before  ordination,  as  marriage  is  not  allowed 
afterward.  Besides  priests  and  deacons  each 
church  has  its  alakay  who  looks  after  church  prop- 
erty and  attends  to  secular  business.  The  debturas 
sing  at  divine  service;  and  the  larger  churches  have 
a  komofat  who  settles  disputes  among  the  clergy. 
Beside  the  secular  clergy  stand  the  monastic  under 
the  head  of  the  Eish^egej  who  ranks  next  to  the 
Abima  and  decides  many  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical questions  in  common  with  him.  The  num- 
ber of  monks  and  nuns  (living  after  the  rule  of 
Pachomius)  is  very  great.  At  Debra  Damo,  one 
of  the  chief  monasteries,  about  300  monks  live 
together  in  small  huts.  A  part  of  their  duties 
is  the  education  of  the  young.  The  church  build- 
ings are  exceedingly  numerous,  generally  small, 
low,  circular  structures,  with  a  conical  roof  of  thatch 
and  four  doors,  one  toward  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Surrounding  the  building  is  a  court, 
occupied  during  service  by  the  laymen,  and  often 
serving  at  night  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  travelers. 
The  interior,  dirty  and  neglected,  is  divided  into 
two  apartments, — the  holy  for  the  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  where  stands  the 
ark.  This  ark  is  the  principal  object  in  the  whole 
church.     Neither  the  deacons,   laymen,  nor  non- 


Christians  dare  touch  it;  if  they  do,  the  church 
and  the  adjacent  cemetery  become  unclean,  and 
must  be  purified.  Indifferent  pictures  of  the 
numerous  saints,  the  Virgin,  the  angeb,  and  the 
devil  adorn  the  interior;  but  statues  are  forbidden. 
Crosses  are  found,  but  no  crucifixes. 

Service  consists  of  singing  of  psalms,  recitals 
of  parts  of  the  Bible  and  liturgy,  and  prayers, 
especially  to  the  Virgin  and  the  wonder-working 
saints;  it  is  undignified  and  unedifying.  They 
believe  that  every  one  has  a  guardian  spirit  and 
therefore  venerate   the   angels.     The 

6.  Beliefs   archangel   Michael    is    consdered   es- 
and         pecially  holy.      They  divide  the  good 

Practises,  angels  into  nine  classes,  of  which  there 
were  originaUy  ten,  but  one  fell  away 
under  Satanael.  Relics  are  preserved  and  ven- 
erated as  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of 
sacraments,  the  C!hurch  numbers  two,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  adults  and  children  are 
baptized,  the  former  by  immersion,  the  latter  by 
sprinkling.  For  boys  the  riif;  is  performed  forty 
days  after  birth;  for  girls,  eighty  days.  The 
purpose  of  baptism  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  preceded  by  a  severe  fast;  and 
offerings  of  incense,  oil,  bread,  and  wine  are  usuaUy 
brought.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  kept  as  well  as 
the  Christian  Sunday;  and  altogether  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  holidays  in  the  year.  Fasting, 
observed  with  great  strictness,  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discipline,  and  about  half  the  days  of 
the  year  are  nominally  fast-days. 

Not  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  Chris- 
tians; and  not  all  Christians  belong  to  the  State 
Church.    The  Zalanes,  a  nomadic  tribe,  consid^' 
themselves  to  be  Jews,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
Christians,  though  they  are  described 
7.   The     as  being  really  Christians.    The  Cha- 

Falashas.  mantes  are  baptized,  and  have  Chris- 
tian priests;  but  in  reality  they  are 
nearly  pagans,  and  celebrate  many  thoroughly 
pagan  rites.  The  real  Jews,  the  Falashas,  live 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Tsana,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gondar  and  Shelga,  where  they 
pursue  agriculture  and  trade.  They  are  more 
industrious  than  the  Christians,  but  also  more 
ignorant  and  spiritually  more  forlorn.  Moham- 
medanism is  steadily  progressing.  In  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  non-Christians, 
the  Christians  receive  at  baptism  a  cord  of  blue 
silk  or  cotton,  called  ma/e6,  which  they  always 
wear  around  the  neck. 

The  first  missionary  work  which  the  Western 
Church  undertook  in  Abyssinia  was  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  1555,  which  labored  there  for  neariy 
a  century;  but  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  was  deeply  mixed  with  the  politics  of  the 
country;  and  their  main  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  establish  there  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  last  they  reached  the  goal. 
After  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  opposite  party, 
King  Sasneos  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Church  of  the  State.  In  1640,  however,  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  Roman  archbishop,  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  and  the  old  rdigion 
with  its  old  Church  was  reestablished.    With  the 
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'  Abuna  who  followed  after  this  Roman  Catholic 
interr^Qum,  Peter  Heyling,  from  LUbeck,  a  Protea- 
tant  missionary,  came  into  the  comitry,  but  his 
great  zeal  led  only  to  small  results.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  more  success  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  circumstance 
that  a  pious  Abyssinian  monk,  Abi-Ruch  or  Abre- 
ka,  who  had  been  guide  to  the  traveler  Bruce, 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Amharic  lan- 
guage (1S08-18),  gave  the  first  occasion  to  this 
attempt.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
bought  and  printed  the  translation,  and  in  1830 
the  missionaries  Gobat  and  Kugler 
8.  Chris-  were  sent  to  Abyssinia.  The  latter 
tian  Mis-  was  succeeded  by  Isenberg,  and  Gobat 
sions.  by  Blimihardt  in  1837.  Later  came 
&apf.  The  work  was  partly  spoiled 
by  the  opposition  of  the  native  priests  and  the 
intrigues  of  newly  arrived  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  missionaries  were  expelled  in  1838.  Krapf 
then  spent  three  years  in  Shoa,  but  was  driven 
thence  in  1842.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
pelled in  1854.  In  1858  a  Coptic  priest  who  had 
frequented  the  school  of  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  Alexandria,  and  favored  the  Protestant  mission, 
became  Abuna,  and  the  St.  Chrischona  Society  of 
Basel  now  sent  a  number  of  Protestant  missionaries 
into  the  cotmtry.  They  labored  with  considerable 
success;  but  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Kng 
Theodore  overtook  them,  and  almost  destroyed 
their  woric.  They  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
were  only  released  after  the  victory  of  the  British. 
Since  that  time,  few  missionary  attempts  have 
been  made  in  Abyssinia.  The  Swedes  have  one 
or  two  stations  in  the  country;  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  some  efifort  to  resume 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (mainly 
French).  There  is  a  vicar  apostolic  for  Abyssinia 
with  residence  in  Alitiena,  Tigre;  and  a  Uniat 
"  Geez  Church  "  is  said  to  number  10,000  members. 
See  Africa,  II.,  Abtbsinia. 

BiBUoaaAPHT:  Ifakriai  (d.  1441).  Higtoria  Coptonun  Ckrif- 
Hamarum,  ed.  T.  WOstenfeld.  Gdttingen.  1845;  H.  Ludolf, 
Hiatoria  mfhiopica  and  Comm«7^tariuM,  Frankfort,  1681, 
1603;  J.  Lobo.  Vovape  d'Abyuinie  (Eng.  tranal.,  wWk  con- 
tumuatioH  of  Ike  kutory  of  Abyuinia  .  .  .  by  M.  Le  Orand, 
.  .  .  London,  1735;  J.  Stceeklein,  AUorkand  90  Lehr-  aU 
G€uUreuJkM  Briefs  aehrifUn  und  B€ia-Beoehreibun4fen  .  .  . 
van  denen  Mitnonariia  der  OtodUchaft  Jetu,  I.  viii.,  Auc*- 
bofS.  1728:  V.  de  la  CroM.  Hitbnredu  ChruHanisme  d^Efhi- 
ope,  .  .  .  The  Hasue,  1739;  J.  Bruce,  IVoveU  to  Dieoover 
the  Saureee  of  the  NiU,  1768-2773,  Edinburgh,  ITW)  (often 
reprinted);  G.  A.  Hoskins,  TraveU  in  Ethiopia,  London, 
1835;  C.  W.  leenbeis  and  J.  L.  Krapf.  JoumaU  de- 
tmUing  Oneir  Froeoedinga  in  the  Kingdam  of  Shoa,  London. 
1843;  C.  W.  Isenberg,  Abeeeinien  und  die  evangelieeke 
Mieeion,  Bonn,  1844;  J.  L.  Krapf,  Travele  in  Eaat  Africa, 
London.  1860;  idem,  Trareia  and  Miaaionary  Ldboura  in 
Africa  and  Abyaeinia,  ib.  1867;  Lady  Mary  E.  Hfrbert, 
Abyaainia  and  ita  Apoatle,  ib.  1868;  J.  M.  Flad.  The  Fol- 
aakaa  of  Abyaaima,  ib.  1860;  idem,  Zwdlf  Jahre  in  Abea- 
ainien,  2  voU..  Basel,  1860-87 ;  A.  Dillmann.  Die  Anfdnge 
dee  aiwnitiaehen  Reiehea,  Berlin.  1879;  A.  Raffray.  Lea 
tgHaaa  wonoUthea  de  la  viUe  de  LaUbOa,  Paris.  1882;  T- 
Waldmeier.  AtUakfiotraphy,  London,  1800;  J.  T.  Bent. 
The  Saered  City  of  the  Ethiopiana,  ib.  1893;  A.  B.  Wylde. 
Modem  Abyaainia,  ib.  1001;  H.  Virian.  Abyaainia,  ib. 
1001;  M.  Fowler.  Chriatian  Egypt  ch.  rii..  ib.  1001.  For 
tiM  litiifgy,  ete.:  J.  A.  Oilee.  Codex  apoeryphua  Novi  Tea- 
ifiiiifi'.  ib.  1852;  £.  Trumpp,  Dae  Taufbtuh  der  athiopi- 
aehen  Kirehe,  Munich.  1878;  C.  A.  Swainaon.  Oreek  Litur- 
fiee,  Cambridge,  1884;  C.  von  Amhard,  Liturgie  turn 
IkmhFeai  der  mtkiopitekm  Kirehe,  Mmieh,  1888. 


ACACIUS,  a-kS'shi-us.  OF  BERGBA :  A  monk 
of  the  monastery  of  Gindanus  near  Antioch,  after- 
ward abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Beroea  (Aleppo), 
and  from  378  bishop  of  that  city;  d.  about  435. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
complainants  against  Chiysostom  at  the  synod 
held  in  403  in  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon  known  as 
Ad  Quercum.  For  this  reason  he  fell  out  with 
Rome,  but  was  acknowledged  again  by  Innocent  I. 
in  415.  In  the  Nestorian  controversy  he  occupied 
a  mediating  position.  The  Syrian  Balsus  wrote 
five  songs  in  his  praise.  His  extant  writings  are 
a  letter  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  two  to  Alexander 
of  Hierapolis,  as  well  as  a  confession  of  faith  (MPO, 
bcxvii.  1445-48).  G.  KRtiGEa. 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  Chriatianue,  ii.  782- 
783.  Paris.  1763;  G.  Biokell.  AuagewOhlte  Gediehte  der  ay- 
riaehen  Kirchenv&ter  Cyrillonaa,  Balatta,  ...  in  Bib- 
liothek  der  KirehenvMer,  pp.  83-80.  Kempten,  1872-73; 
Hefele,  ConeiUengeaehiehU,  ii.  paanm;  DCB,  i.  12-14. 


ACACIUSOFCiESAREA:  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential bishops  in  the  large  middle  party  which  opposed 
the  Nicene  Creed  during  the  Arian  controversy.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Eusebius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Cesarea.  He  took  part  in  the 
Eusebian  synod  at  Antioch  in  the  spring  of  341, 
and  in  another  at  Philippopolis  in  343.  By  the 
orthodox  council  of  Sardica  in  the  same  year  he  wao 
regarded  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  opposing  party, 
and  threatened  with  deposition.  Common  oppo- 
sition to  the  Nicene  doctrine  held  the  party 
together  until  about  356.  Thus,  on  the  death 
of  Maximus  of  Jerusalem  (350  or  351),  Acacius 
helped  to  get  the  vacant  see  for  Cyril,  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  the  later  Ho- 
moiousians  or  Semi-Arians.  That  he  fell  out  with 
Cyril  and  procured  his  deposition  (357  or  358)  was  due 
partly  to  jealousy  between  the  two  sees,  partly  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  parties  under  Constantius  (351- 
361).  The  two  wings  fell  apart,  and  Acacius  became 
the  leader  of  the  court  party,  the  later  Homoians, 
in  the  East.  In  355  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  Easterns  who  represented  the  emperor  at 
the  Council  of  Milan;  and,  according  to  Jerome, 
his  influenee  with  Constantius  was  so  great  that  he 
had  much  to  do  with  setting  up  Felix  as  pope  in 
the  place  of  the  banished  Liberius.  After  the  so- 
called  Second  0>uncil  of  Sirmium  (357)  had  avoided 
the  controverted  terms  altogether  and  said  nothing 
about  the  ouaia  ("  substance  "),  it  was  undoubtedly 
Acacius  who  at  the  Coimcil  of  Antioch  (358)  influ- 
enced Eudoxius  to  accept  this  compromise  for  the 
East.  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  (359)  he  took  a 
prominent  part.  In  obvious  concert  with  the  im- 
perial delegates,  he  seemed  to  favor  what  Ursacius 
and  Valens  tried  to  carry  in  the  Synod  of  Ri- 
mini, the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  third  Sirmian 
formula  ("  sin^r  [hamoios]  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  similar  in  all  things  '')•  He  and  his 
party,  it  is  true,  expressly  condemned  the  anomoios 
("  dissimilar  ")  theory,  but  they  omitted  the  "  in  all 
things,"  which  agreed  as  little  with  the  real  views 
of  Acacius  as  with  those  of  the  Western  Homoians. 
The  council  ended  in  a  schism;  the  Homoiousian 
majority,  in  a  separate  session,  deposed  Acacius 
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and  other  leading  Homoians.  But  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  court;  and  at  the  discussions  in  Con- 
stantinople which  continued  those  of  Seleucia, 
the  imperial  wishes,  represented  by  Acacius, 
Ursacius,  and  Valens,  prevailed.  He  was  able  to 
celebrate  his  victory  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  and  commanded  the  situation  in 
the  East.  With  the  death  of  Constantius  the  day 
of  this  imperial  orthodoxy  was  done;  and  under 
Jovian  (363-364)  Acacius  succeeded  in  accepting 
the  Nicene  orthodoxy  which  was  now  that  of  the 
court.  His  name  appears  among  the  signatures 
of  those  who,  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  presided  over 
by  Meletius  (363),  accepted  the  Nicene  formula 
in  the  sense  of  homoioa  kaV  ouaian  ("  similar  as  to 
substance ").  With  the  accession  of  the  Arian 
Valens  (364),  the  situation  changed  once  more; 
and  apparently  Acacius  changed  with  it.  He  and 
his  adherents  were  deposed  by  the  Homoiousian 
Synod  of  Lampsacus  (365),  after  which  he  is  heard 
of  no  more;  probably  he  soon  died.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  but  nothing  remains  except 
the  formula  of  Seleucia,  a  fragment  in  Epiphanius 
{Adveraus  hcereses,  Ixxii.  6-10;  MPO,  xlii.  589-596) 
of  liis  polemic  against  Marcellus,  and  scattered 
quotations  in  some  of  the  Catense.      (F.  Loofb.) 

Along  with  Eunomius  and  Aetius,  Acacius  may 
be  said  to  have  given  dialectic  completeness  to 
Arianism.  In  their  polemics  against  the  Nicene 
Sjrmbol  they  laid  chief  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Father  was  "  unbegotten,"  depending  for  his  being 
neither  upon  himself  nor  another,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  the  Son.  They  insisted  also  upon  the 
complete  comprehensibility  of  God.         A.  H.  N. 

Bibuoorapht:  Tillemont,  Mfmoirea,  vi.  1609;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chriatianua^  iii.  669,  Paris.  1740;  Fabricius-Har- 
les.  vii  (1801)  336,  ix.  (1804)  264.  256;  James  Raine. 
Priory  of  Hexham,  vol.  i..  Newcastle,  1864;  Hefele.  Con- 
eaienoMchiehte,  i.  677.  712,  714  sqq..  721  sqq.,  734-736; 
DCB,  i.  11-12. 

ACACroS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.     See  Mono- 

PHYSITES. 

ACACIUS  OF  liELITENE,  mel-i-ti'ne:  A  bitter 
opponent  of  Nestorius  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431;  d.  after  437.  A  homily  delivered  by  him 
at  Ephesus  and  two  letters  to  Cyril  are  in  AfPG, 
Ixxvii.  1467-72.  Melitene  was  a  town  of  Armenia 
Secunda,  the  modem  Malatie.  G.  KrCger. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  Le  Quien,  Orient  ChrisHanxie,  i.  441, 
Paris,  1762;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeechichU,  ii.  271,  276.  314; 
DCB,  i.  14-16. 

ACCA,  ak^a:  Fifth  bishop  of  Hexham  (18  m. 
w.  of  Newcastle,  Northumberland);  d.  there  740. 
He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.), 
shared  his  missionary  labors  in  Friesland  and 
Sussex,  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  704,  and 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  in  709.  He  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  of  Bede,  who  received  help  and 
encouragement  from  Acca  in  his  scholarly  labors, 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  Hexameron  and  several 
of  his  commentaries.  Acca  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  friends.  He  completed  and  adorned 
the  buildings  begun  at  Hexham  by  Wilfrid  and 
eoUected  there  a  large  and  excellent  library.  He 
was  a  good  musician,  and  induced  a  famous  singer, 
Maban  by  name,  to  come  to  Hexham  and  instruct 


the  rude  Northumbrians.     In  732  he  was  expelled 

from  his  bishopric  for  some  unknown  reason,  but 

returned  before  his  death. 

Biblioorapht:  Bede,  Hiet.  eccl.,  v.  19-20;  J.  Raine.  Priory 
of  Hexham,  i.  pp.  xxx-xxxv.,  31-36.  Newcastle,  1864;  W. 
Bright,  Early  Enolieh  Church  Hietory,  pp.  447-448,  Ox- 
ford, 1897. 

ACCAD  (AKKAD).     See  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  11. 

ACCEPTANTS:  The  name  of  that  party  which 
in  the  Jansenist  controversy  accepted  the  bull 
UnigenUua.    See  Jansen,  Cornelius;  Jansenism. 

ACCOLTI,  ak-kertt :  The  name  of  two  cardinals 
who  have  sometimes  been  confused. 

1.  Pietro  Accolti:  "The  Cardinal  of  Anco- 
na  ";  b.  at  Florence  1455;  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  12, 
1532.  He  studied  law,  but  later  entered  the  Church, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Ancona  and  cardinal  by 
Julius  II.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  bull 
of  1520  against  Luther. 

2.  Benedetto  Accolti :  "  The  Cardinal  of  Ra- 
venna," nephew  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Flor- 
ence, Oct.  29,  1497;  d.  there  Sept.  21,  1549.  He 
belonged  to  the  college  of  abbreviators  under  Leo 
X.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1527.  In  1535  Paul  III.  for  some  obscure  reason 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and 
he  obtained  his  release  after  some  months  only  by 
pajrment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  left  some 
Latin  writings  including  a  few  poems  (published  in 
Quinque  illustrium  poetarum  carminaf  Florence, 
1562). 

ACCOMMODATION. 
Greek  Philosophical  and  Theological  Usages  ($1). 
Required  by  Ethica  (S  2). 
Negative  Accommodation  ($3). 
Poaitive  Accommodation  ({  4). 
Modem  Theory  of  Accommodation  ({  5). 
Untenableness  of  the  Theory  ({  6). 
When  Accommodation  is  Admissible  (|  7). 
Accommodation  and  the  New  Testament  ($8). 
Controversy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ({  9). 

The  word   "  Accommodation'*  is   used  in  the- 
ology in    two  senses :     (1)    the  wider,    that    of 
a    general  ethical  conception;  and     (2)  the  nar- 
rower,   by    certain    writers    of    the   latter   half 
of    the    eighteenth    century,   in    reference    to    a 
particular  method  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
I.   Greek     The  ethical  reserve  denoted  by  this 
Philosoph-     term  was  known  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
ical  and      phers   as  aynkatabaais,  and  the  same 
Theological    word  is  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
Usages,      for  that  method   of  teaching  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  or  to  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  scholars;  the  expression 
kat*  oikonomian  didaskein  is  also  employed,  whence 
the   word   "  economy "  is  often   applied   to   this 
method  by  later  writers. 

Such   accommodation   or  economy  is   required 

by  ethics  in  two  cases:     (1)  when,  in  a  spirit  of 

love,  it  spares  a  condition  of  ignorance 

2.  Re-     existing  in  another's  mind,  or  (2)  when, 

quired  by  in  the  same  spirit,  it  keeps  back  some 

Ethics,     truth   which   the  imperfect   state   of 

development  of  the  other  is  not  ready 

to  receive.     Love  bids  to  have  patience  with  erring 

or  weak  consciences,  so  long  as  they  are  imcon- 

scious  of  their  error  or  weakness^  and  therefore 
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mig^t  be  more  injured  than  helped  by  a  too  hasty 
attack  (I  Cor.  viii.  9-13).  The  aim  must  be  im- 
provement, not  punishment — that  one  may  "  by 
all  means  save  some/'  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  not  due  to  conscious  and  obstinate  sin- 
ners, in  which  case  it  would  be  a  denial  of  duty 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  men.  But  this  duty  has 
its  limits;  it  imports  and  enforces  certain  ethical 
requirements  and  certain  spiritual  truths;  and  in 
both  cases  its  action  must  be  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  receiver.  The  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind  prescribes  gradual  progress  in  knowl- 
edge; and  thus  Christian  teaching  often  requires 
reserve  and  silence,  where  strict  enforcement  of 
the  conmiaiid  or  full  unfolding  of  the  truth  might 
give  offense.  Thus  Clirist  kept  back  from  his 
disciples  certain  things  which  they  could  not  yet 
bear  (John  xvi.  12);  and  thus  Paul  does  not  exact 
the  same  requirements  from  all  members  of  the 
churches  under  his  care  (1  Cor.  vii.  17,  26,  35  sqq.), 
feeding  the  "  babes  in  Christ  "  with  "  milk,  and 
not  with  meat  "  (I  Cor.  iii.  2).  The  Christian 
teacher  can  not,  indeed,  preach  a  different 
gospel  to  different  hearers;  but  the  manner  of 
the  preaching  and  the  selection  of  material  will 
vary  with  the  stages  in  spiritual  growth  attained 
by  the  hearers.  To  this  manner  belong  such  things 
&s  the  popular  exposition  of  the  truth,  the  use  of 
comparisons  and  examples,  and  argumenta  ad 
hominem.  This  kind  of  acconrmiodation  is  not  only 
not  blameworthy,  but  is  prescribed  by  the  example 
of  Clirist. 

The  use  of  acconmiodation  in  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  manner,  is  more  disputable.  It 
may  be  either  negative,  dissimukUio,  when  the 
teacher  passes  over  in  silence  the  existence  of 
erroneous  ideas  in  his  scholars;  or  positive,  simu- 
latio,  when  he  distinctly  approves  such  erroneous 
ideas  or  consciously  sets  them  forth  as  the  truth, 
with  the  purpose  in  both  cases  of  thus  leading  by 
an  indirect  road  to  the  truth.  Negative  accom- 
modation may  be  justified  pedagogically  by  the 
fact  that  no  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  remove  all 
obstacles  at  one  stroke,  the  gradual  process  being 
equivalent  to  a  toleration  of  a  certain  amount  of 
error  for  the  time.    Thus  no  reproach 

3.  Nega-  can  lie  against  Christ  because  in  some 
tiTe  Accom-  particulars  he  allowed  his  disciples 
moda-  to  remain  temporarily  under  the  in- 
tion.  fluence  of  false  impressions,  as  long 
as  he  did  tlus  not  by  declared  approval 
and  with  the  distinct  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  lead  them  into  all 
truth;  this  covers  the  Jewish  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises which  they  were  allowed  to  retain  in  his  very 
presence.  The  apostles  also  tolerated  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  numerous  ancient  errors  in  their 
converts,  being  sure  that  these  would  fall  away 
with  their  gradual  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
(I  Cor.  ix.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xiv.  1  sqq.;  Heb.  v.  11 
■qq). 

The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  with  regard 
to  positive  accommodation  in  the  matter  of  the 
teaching.  There  is  no  purely  objective  system  of 
conmiandments,  the  same  for  all  alike.  Ethical 
law  is  subjective,  varying  with  the  individual  and 


his  circumstances — position,  calling,  age,  sex,  and 
the  like.  One  is  not  to  be  a  slave  to  prevailing 
customs,  but  is  bound  to  take  them  into  account, 
so  as  not  to  offend  others.  The  same  thing  applies 
to    prevailing    beliefs    and    views;  a 

4.  Positive  man  has  to  consider  that  he  will  be 
Accommo-  judged  by  his  contemporaries  accord- 

dation.  ing  to  the  standards  of  the  time  and 
place;  nay,  that  if  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  them  at  all,  he  must  accommodate  himself 
to  their  standpoint,  and  speak  to  a  certain  extent 
as  they  speak.  This  leads  to  a  point  which  has 
been  in  the  past  vehemently  discussed  by  theo- 
logians. The  truth  just  stated  was  pressed  by  cer- 
tain writers  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
acceptable  their  doctrines  in  regard  to  revelation. 
It  is  their  attitude  which  gave  rise  to  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  word  "  accommodation." 

A  transition  to  the  theory  that  many  things  in 
the  Bible  are  to  be  taken  as  spoken  only  in  this 
accommodated  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise 
of  Zachariii,  Erkldrung  der  HerabloBsung  GoUes  zu 
den  Menschen  (Schwerin,  1762):  it  asserted  that 
the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
establishment  of  the  old  and  new  covenants,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ — in  other  words,  the  facts  of 
revelation  in  general — were  only  set  forth  as  an 
*'  accommodation  '*  of  God  to  men.  It  was  seen 
that  this  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian 
faith;  and  the  question  was  hotly  discussed  how 
far  many  Biblical  expressions  were  mere  conces- 
sions to  the  ideas  prevalent   at   the 

5.  Modem  time.  The  controversy  lasted  until  the 
Theory  of  rise  of  the  modem  critical  school, 
Accommo-   early  in  the   nineteenth   century,  af- 

dation.  forded  an  easier  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  which  these  theologians 
had  thus  sought  to  avoid.  With  the  help  of  their 
theory,  such  writers  as  Behn,  Senf,  TeUer,  Van 
Hemert,  and  Vogel  sought  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  their  views  of  reason  and  the  Scriptural 
expressions.  Thus,  for  example,  they  got  rid  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  which,  they  said,  Jesus 
referred  to  himself  merely  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  without  himself  believing 
that  they  were  written  of  the  Messiah;  the  doc- 
trine of  angels  and  devils  was  simply  a  use  of  the 
common  conceptions;  that  of  the  atonement  be- 
comes only  a  condescension  of  the  same  kind  to 
popular  ideas,  intended  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to 
the  loss  of  their  sacrifices. 

In  more  recent  times  this  theory  has  been  in- 
creasingly  recognized   as   scientifically   and   theo- 
logically untenable.     It  is,  of  course, 

6.  Unten-  obx-ious  that  many  expressions  of 
ableness       Christ  and  the  apostles  relate  to  merely 

of  the  local  and  temporal  circumstances. 
Theory.  and  do  not  contain  permanent  rules 
of  conduct.  The  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  revelation  and  the  facts  of  physics 
and  chemistry  offer  no  more  difficulty;  Christ  did 
not  come  to  teach  natural  science;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  current  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  order  to  be  understood,  just  as  one 
speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
he  knows  it  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  not  that 
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of  tho  Bua  which  is  referred  to.  But  there  is  no 
cmfle  of  concession  to  real  error^  stlU  Lees  of  aKsertioa 
of  errorf  in  any  of  t\m  accomiDodatioQ. 

Ab  to  the  general  ethical  use  of  aceommodfilloii, 
a   cajie   may    arise    in    wliieb   one    is 

7.     When   bound  by  the  law  of  love  not  to  make 
Accommo-  use  of  a  liberty  which  io  tJic  abstract 

datioa  h  he  pofisceses,  lest  the  weaker  brethren 
Admis^ibU*  should  be  scandalized.  From  ihh 
point  of  view  Paul  lays  dowr*  his  rule 
in  regard  to  the  eating  of  meats  offered  to  idols 
{1  Cor,  viii*  }'S).  In  like  manner  one  may  be  bound, 
like  Paul  ag^ain,  by  the  love  of  his  neigkibor  to 
do  something  he  would  not  otherwise  do  (Acta 
xvi,  3,  xxi.  17  sqq.).  Paul's  acceiJtance  of  Tim- 
othy's circumcision  was  no  coneession  to  error; 
be  did  not  cease  to  teach  that  the  hte  was  unnec- 
essary for  Gtmtile  converts;  and  be  stoutly  resisted 
an  attempt  to  impose  it.  on  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  3-5). 
Limitations  which  he  willingly  imposed  on  Iug  onu 
peir«on&l  liberty  in  the  accommodation  of  pastoral 
wisdom  would  have  been  unworthy  weakness  if 
he  had  yielded  to  tbem  when  impoM^  by  others 
when  the  circimuitancea  did  not  justify  them. 
TbiH  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Formula  Concordia 
(art,  X.)  in  reference  to  the  Ailiapliora  (q.v.).  In 
such  matters*  what  in  itself  is  innocent  and  may 
be  used  'with  Christian  freedom  becomes,  when  it 
ia  sought  to  be  imposed  as  an  obligation,  an  attack 
OQ  evangelical  hberty  which  muat  be  resisted. 
(Rudolf  Hofmank.) 

The  theory  of  thooIogicaJ  accommodation,  1^ 
far  a$  it  la  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  grows 
out  of  a  particular  conception  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  scope  of  inspiration «  (1)  If  one 
holds  that  Chrii^t  pos9c;!£»ed  complete  knowledge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  natural 
&    Ac^om-  world,  the  Old  TBHtament,  the  events 

™^  d^tlT"  ^^  ^  ^^^  **"*^^  ^^  ^^*^  future  of  the 
^  'L  f  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  he  may 
ment!  afrirm  cither  that  alt  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing on  th^  subjects  is  authoritative 
and  finals  or  eUe  tliat  in  many  instances  he  fitted 
his  teaching  to  the  immediate  needs  of  his  hearei^; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  could  not  be  sure  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  objective  fact.  (2)  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  alleged  that  Jt^ua'a  intelligence  followed 
the  laws  of  tiuman  growth,  that  iie  shared  the 
common  scicntiflcH  his^torical,  and  critical  beliefs  of 
his  day,  and  that  for  us  liis  knowled^  is  restricted 
to  the  spiritual  content  of  revelation,  then  his 
allusions  to  the  natural  world,  to  persons,  events, 
books,  and  authors  of  the  Old  Testaments  to  demons, 
and  the  like  are  to  be  interpreted  accfirding  to 
universal  law^  of  human  intelligence;  thus  the 
principle  of  accommodation  drops  away.  (3)  In 
like  manner^  inspiration  may  be  conceived  of  cither 
as  equipping  the  sacred  writers  witli  an  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  all  t  hinges  to  which  they 
refer,  and  yet  leading  them  to  fit  their  communica- 
tions to  the  temporary  prejudice  or  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  or  as  quickening  their  consciousness 
concerning  spiritual  truth,  while  they  were  left 
unillumined  about  matters  which  belong  to  literary* 
historical,  or  scientific  inquiry.  Jt  is  thus  e\ident 
thvl  ihe  Question  of  theological  aeoommodaUon  in 


the  New  Testament  tunui  in  part  on  a  solution  of 
two  previous  qu^tions — the  content  of  our  Lord's 
knowledge,  and  the  scope  of  inspiration  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  bcx>ks  (cf .  €.  J.  ELhcottj  Christua 
Cotnprobator,  London »  1892;  J,  Moorhouji^t  The 
Teaching  of  Chrisi,  ib.  1892;  H.  C.  Powell,  The 
Principle  of  tlw  Inmmaiwn,  ib.  1896;  G.  B.  Stev- 
ens, The  Thtalog^  of  the  Neu>  TtAtamenl^  New  York, 
1899;  L.  A.  Muirhead,  The  Eschatohgif  of  Jesue^ 
London,  1904).  C.  A.  B. 

Under  the  title  "  Accommodation  Controversy  " 
i^^  also  frequently  understood  the  long  and 
bitter  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  as  to  the  extent  of  lawful  eon- 
cessions  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
g,  Contro-  pagan  hearers  by  missionaries.  The 
ver^  in  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  preach  Chris- 
Roman  tianity  in  China — Xavicr  went  there 
Catholic  in  1552.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Church.  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  when^ 
forty  yean  later,  these  orders  entered 
the  same  field,  on  the  charge  of  having  made  an 
improper  compromise  with  Chinese  behefs,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  practise  of  ancestor  worship 
and  to  the  nan»e  adopted  to  designate  the  Supreme 
Bemg  in  Chinese,  Tliey  maintained  ^  however,  that 
such  concessions  were  an  inevitable  condition  of 
the  toleration  of  Christian  missions  in  the  em- 
pire. The  "  Chinese  rites  *'  were  provisionally 
forbidden  by  Innocent  X»  in  1645,  but  were  again 
tolerated  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1636,  on  the  ground 
that  they  miglit  be  regarded  as  purely  civil  cere- 
monies. Clement  IX.  took  a  middle  course  in 
1669;  but  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  controverEy 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  to  be  terminated 
only  by  a  bull  of  Clement  XI.  in  1715,  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  "  Chinese  rites."  The  legate 
Me;exabarha  attempted  to  mitigate  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  this  niUng;  but  Benedict  XIV.  con- 
firmed it  in  1742,  with  the  result  of  provoking  a 
severe  persecution  which  almost  exterminated 
Clirii^tianiiy  in  China*  A  somewhat  similar  contro- 
versy raged  in  the  eighteenth  century  over  the 
so-called  Malabar  rites,  terminated  in  the  same 
senjse  by  the  bull  Omnium.  soUiciludinum  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (1742),  the  pope  refusing,  even  at  the 
cost  of  imperiling  the  future  of  missions*  to  per- 
mit any  compromise  with  paganism.  A  heated  con^ 
troversy  on  the  general  subject  of  accommodation 
was  provoked  in  England  by  the  publication  of  No, 
80  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  On  Reserve 
in  Commtmicating  Religious  Knamledge,  written 
by  Isaac  Williams  (q.v.),  which  eaiised  ttie  author 
to  be  accused  of  Jesuitical  and  un-Englkh  insin- 
cerity, and  provoked  additional  antagonism  to 
the  Oxford  movement » 

BtBt4oaaA,Pfrr:  On  th#  i^ner^l  muhjec^t:  K,  F.  Seoff,  Vtr- 
ruck  aber  die  Hcmidataunff  tjvttm  ru  den  MwnKkeriy  Letp- 
sic.  17fl2:  W.  A.  Teller*  Die  H^lufian  drr  V itUk^^mMtixrB,^ 
Berlin,  1792'  P^  van  Htmert*  jlcmmmodoiioii,  Dorttnund, 
1797.  On  the  Adcommod&tJoti  Cuntnovrrey-  G,  Duuel, 
Hittoire  apoiogfiUjue  dt  la  mnivUt  dm  JinaUeM  dm  Ia  Ckine^ 
in  B*€ueit  det  divrrm  m^tratrea.  voL  iii..  3  Tolin,,  Piria«  17^: 
T.  M^  MpLmAchi,  Ori^nutn.  et  ant'ujMitaturm  chriMtutrvrum 
libri  rr.  ii.  373 »  424,  425-426.  441 -442'  6  vols  .  Rotos. 
174Q-fi5;  G.  Pr&r.  Miateroi  confsvrrBiarum,  4m  ritffni* 
tiniciM,  Budapeit,  1789^ 
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ACHEUS,  ERNST  CHRISTIAll:  Refonned 
Church  of  Germany;  b.  at  Bremen  Jan.  13,  1838. 
He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle  from 
1857  to  1860,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  Arsten 
near  Bremen  (1860-62).  Hastedt,  a  suburb  of  Brem- 
en (1862-75),  and  Barmen-Unterbarmen  (1875- 
82).  Since  1882  he  has  been  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  University  of  Blarburg.  He  is 
president  <^  the  Marburg  branch  of  the  Evange- 
Usdier  Bund,  a  member  of  the  FreU  deutsche  evan- 
geiische  Konferem,  and  since  1888  has  been  the 
tepreeentative  of  the  University  of  Marburg  at  the 
Hessian  General  Synod  at  Cassel,  while  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  a  royal  Konsiatarialrai,  He  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
fourth  class,  in  1896  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Prus- 
flian  Crown  in  1905.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  *'  the  ancient  faith,  but  modem  theology." 
His  writings,  in  addition  to  niunerous  articles  in 
the  AUgememe  deutsche  Biographie  and  other  stand- 
aid  works  of  reference,  as  well  as  monographs  in 
tliec^gical  magazines,  include:  Die  bibHechen  That- 
9achen  und  die  religiose  Bedeutung  ihrer  GeschidU- 
l$chkeU  (Gotha,  1869);  Der  Krieg  im  LichU  der 
christlichen  Moral  (Bremen,  1871);  Die  Bergpredigt 
nach  MaUh&ua  und  Lukae,  exegetiach  und  krUisch 
vntereueht  (Bidefeld,  1875);  Parteiweeen  und  Evan- 
gelium  (Barmen,  1878);  Die  Entetehungazeit  von 
Luthere  geisUichen  Liedem  (Marburg,  1884);  Die 
evangelische  Predigt  eine  GroeemadU  (1887);  Aue 
dem  akademischen  GoUeedienst  in  Marburg  (1888; 
a  collection  of  sermons  delivered  in  1886-88);  Die 
GeeUdiung  dee  evangdiacken  Gottesdienstee  (Herbom, 
1888);  Gottfried  Menkens  Homilien  in  Auswahl 
und  mil  Einleiiung  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888);  Chris- 
hureden  (3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1890-97;  new  edition, 
in  1  vol.,  Leipsic,  1898;  collected  sermons);  Lehr- 
buck  der  prakHsehen  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1890-91;  revised  edition,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1898); 
Zur  SymMfrage  (Berlin,  1892);  Grundriss  der 
praktischen  Theologie  (Freiburg,  1893;  5th  ed., 
1903);  Aehdis  und  Lachese  :  Die  Homiletik  und 
die  Katedielik  des  Andreas  HyperiuSf  verdeutscht 
und  mit  EinJeiHmgen  versehen  (Berlin,  1901); 
Bjomsons  Ueber  unsere  Kraft  und  das  Wesen  des 
Christentums  (1902);  and  Der  Dekahg  als  kaU- 
ehetisches  LehrstUck  (Giessen,  1905). 

ACHEUS,  HANS:  Reformed  C^hurch  of  Ger- 
many; b.  at  Bremen  Mar.  16,  1865.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and  Blarburg  (Ph.D.,  Marburg, 
1887);  became  privat-docent  at  Gdttingen  in  1893; 
was  appcnnted  professor  there  in  1897;  went  to 
Kdnigsberg  in  1901,  and  to  Halle  in  1907.  His 
theological  position  Lb  that  of  a  **  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  faith."  He  has  published: 
Das  Symbol  des  Fisches  (Marburg,  1888);  Acta 
eanetarum  Nerei  et  AchUlei  {TU,  Leipsic,  1890); 
IXe  dUesten  Quellen  des  orientalischen  KircheU" 
reehU,  I.  Canones  Hippolyti  (1891),  II.  Die  syri- 
Khe  Didaskalia,  ubersetzt  und  erklart  (1903;  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Flemming);  Hippolyt-studien 
(1807);  Die  Martyrohgien,  ihre  Geschichte  und  ikr 
Wert  (Berlin,  19(X));  Virgines  subintroductce,  Ein 
Beitrag  zu  /.  Kar,  vii  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  in  collabora- 
tion with  G.  L.  Bonwetsch  (Leipsic,  1897). 


ACHERY,  a''sh6'M',  JEAN  LUC  d'  Pom  Luc 
d'Achery;  Lat.  Dacherius):  Benedictine;  b.  at 
St.  Quentin  (80  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  Picardy,  1609; 
d.  in  Paris  Apr.  29,  1685.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  while  still  very  young,  and  in  1632 
joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Vend6me. 
He  was  of  weak  constitution  and  suffered  much 
physically,  which  led  his  superiors  to  send  him 
to  Paris.  There  he  became  librarian  of  St.  Ger- 
main-dcs-Pr63,  and  for  forty-five  years  lived  solely 
for  his  books  and  scholarly  work.  He  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  searching  out  unknown  books 
and  bringing  unprinted  manuscripts  to  pubhcation, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  help  others  from  his  vast 
store  of  learning.  His  chief  work  was  the  Spici- 
legium  .  .  .  veterum  aliquot  scriptorum  qui  in  GdUicB 
bibliothecis,  maxime  Benedictinorum,  latuerunt  (13 
vols.,  Paris,  1655-77;  2d  ed.,  by  De  la  Barre,  with 
comparison  of  later-found  manuscripts  by  Baluze 
and  Martdne,  3  vob.,  1723,  better  arranged  but  less 
correct).  He  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  (1645),  the  life  and  works  of  Lanfranc 
(1648),  the  works  of  Guibert  of  Nogent  (1651), 
and  the  Regula  solitariorum  of  a  certain  priest 
Grimlaic  (1656);  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  ascetic 
writings  (1648);  and  he  gathered  the  material  for 
the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  S,  Benedidif  which  was 
published  by  his  scholar  and  assistant,  Mabillon 
(9  vols.,  1668-1701),  and  for  which  the  latter  has 
usually  received  the  credit.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioorafht:  L.  E.  Dupin,  BiUio^i^que  dn  autsttn  eeeU- 
naaHqueM,  xviii.  1445.  Amsterdam  ed.;  Tassin,  Hittoire 
liUiraire  de  la  congregation  de  St.  Maur,  pp.  103  sqq.,  Bnia- 
aela.  1770. 

ACHTERFELDT  JOHAlflf  HEINRICH.  See 
Hermes.  Georo. 

ACCEMETI,  a-sem'e-tdi  or  (l"coi-md'tX,-t A  ("  ^eep- 
less"):  An  order  of  monks  who  sang  the  divine 
praises  in  their  monasteries  night  and  day  without 
cessation,  dividing  themselves  into  three  choirs 
for  the  purpose  and  imdertaking  the  service  in 
rotation.  A  certain  Alexander  (ASB,  Jan.,  i. 
1018-28)  founded  their  first  monastery  on  the 
Euphrates  about  the  year  400,  and  a  second  at 
Constantinople.  The  abbot  Marcellus  spread  the 
custom  in  the  East.  Monks  from  his  monastery 
were  transferred  in  459  by  the  consular  Studius 
to  the  monastery  newly  founded  by  him  in  Con- 
stantinople and  called,  after  his  name,  the  Studium, 
which  later  became  famous.  The  members  of  the 
order  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  In  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Theopaschites  (q.v.)  they  opposed 
the  views  of  the  papal  legate,  and  in  534  they  were 
disavowed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John  II. 

G.  KrCoer. 

ACOLYTE:  A  member  of  the  highest  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
order  was  established  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  decade 
of  the  third  century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
minor  orders,  probably  by  Pope  Fabian  (236-250), 
but  was  not  known  to  the  East.  The  name  (from 
the  Gk.  akoUnUhoSy  "  a  follower,  attendant ") 
indicates  that  the  acolyte  was  originally  the  per- 
sonal attendant  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  presbjrters. 
In  this  capacity  he  appears  in  Cyprian's  epistles, 
where  acolytes  carry  letters  and  fraternal  gifts  as 


Acolyte    

Acta  ICartyram 
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•ciirected  by  their  bishop;  and  the  same  thing  ia 
seen  in  Augustine's  time.  This  close  connection 
with  the  higher  clergy  explainis  the  position  of  the 
-acolytes  at  the  head  of  the  minor  orders.  In  the 
year  251  the  local  Roman  Church  had  not  less  than 
forty-two  acolytes  (Eusebius,  HiM.  e^xl,,  VI.  xliii, 
11).  When  the  canonical  age  for  the  different 
orders  was  fixed »  acolytes  were  required  to  be  under 
thirty  (Siricius,  Ad  Himerium,  xiij.^  'dB5  A.nJ.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  lityrgical  functions  of  the 
acolyte  assume!.!  greater  prominence,  including  the 
<!harge  of  the  altar-lig^hts  and  the  encharistic  T*ine. 
Id  Rome  the  acolytes  were  dividetl  by  special  assign- 
ment among  the  various  churches  and  regioncs  of 
the  city.  Since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
order  has  had  only  a  nominal  exi,^tence,  though 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Session  xxiii,,  D€  rt format 
xvii.)  expressed  a  desire  to  st*  it  restored  to 
ils  fomier  practical  acti\ ity.  In  his  in%cstigation 
of  the  origin  of  the  minor  orders,  Hamack  has 
given  P'abian  as  the  founder  of  that  of  the  acolytes j 
but  he  considers  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  ihe 
pi^n  ritual  system,  in  which  special  attendants 
(calaiofes)  were  assigned  to  the  priest*'**  Howevort 
this  and  the  other  minor  order?!  may  perfectly  well 
have  growTi  ovjt  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  without 
tiny  copying  of  the  pagan  sy,stem*     H.  Achelis* 

Since  the  Sliddlc  Ages  the  order  has  been  under^ 
stood  aiJ  eouferritig  the  right  to  act  as  official  assist- 
ant of  the  subdeacon  in  a  ^lemn  masH.  No 
canonical  age  is  now  explicitly  prescribetl,  but 
the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  excludes 
the  very  young.  J.  T.  C. 

Bibuioorafht:  Uingham,  Origirun,  book  i.;  J.  AlabilLon* 
Mwieum  liaiirum.  ii.  S4.  Piiri«,  U;S7-89:  L  A,  Muratori, 
Liturffia  Rtmrnna  vrtus,  ii,  407.  \tiii*:e,  1745^  A.  Ham  nek, 

tubal  ctfifT  Untrrtuchunff  l^ter  dtn  Vr§prung  dcm  LtcturatM 
und  (kr  andtrm  ni«£erpn  Wi!iken.  TU.  ii^  &  ilSfi€),  94  sqq.; 
K,  ^ohm,  KircJi*nrtdit.  L  l2a-]37«  Lcipiic*  189Z 

ACOSTA,  JOS£  DE:     Jesuit;  b.  at  Medina  del 

Campo  Ci6  m.  s.s.w.  of  Valladotid),  Spain,  about 
1539;  d.  at  Salamanca  as  rector  of  the  university 
Feb.  U,  1600.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  as  early  as 
1563.  In  1571  he  w^ent  to  the  West  IndieK  and 
later  became  second  provincial  of  Peru*  He  wrote 
Conjetiiumario  para  ^^f  curas  dt  Indiott,  in  Kechua 
and  Aynmra  (15S3),  perhaps  the  first  book  printed 
at  Lima;  a  cateelusm  in  Spanish  and  the  native 
tongues  (Limat  1585);  Dc  naiura  novi  orbis  ci  de 
prom\iigaiitme  ei^angelii  apud  barbaroa  (Salamancat 
15S9),  which  he  afterward  translated  into  Spanish 
and  itjcorporate<l  in  the  Ilitiioria  naiurai  y  moral 
de  toi  Indian  (Seville,  1590;  Eng.  transl.,  Tf^  Nai- 
ttrol  and  Moral  H\&tory  of  the  East  and  Wc^f  Indie^t 
London,  1604),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
early  works  on  America;  Z>c  Christo  rei^Iaio  tt  dc 
■Umporibus  runnssimis  (Rome,  1590);  Concilium 
proinnciole  lAmensc  in  anno  MDLXXXIH.  (Ma- 
drid, 1590);  Concwnum  totniiii.  (Salamanca^  1596) 

ACOSTA,  URIEL  (originally  Gabriel  da  Costa): 
Jewish  rationalist:  b.  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  1594; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  1&47.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  of  Jewish  origin  but  Christian  confession, 
and  wa8  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  early 
manhood  ho  wished  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his 


fathers;  and,  aa  an  open  change  from  Christianity 

to  Judaism  was  not  allowed  in  Portugal,  he  Bed  to 

Amsterdam,  where  he  wasi  circumcised  and  admitted 

to  the  synagioguc-     Disappointed  in  the  teaching 

and  practise  of  the  Amsterdam  Jews,  he  criticized 

them  misparingly;  in  particular  he  amueed  tbeir 

re^sentment  by  declaring  that  the  Law  made  no 

mention  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  a  future 

life.     After   the    publication   of   his   Examen  doa 

tradit;ocnA    phariacaJt    eonfeHdaa   con    a   ley   escrii^ 

,    (1624)  they   put  him  out  of  tbe  synagogue  and 

brought  liim  to  trial  before  the  magii^trates  on  a 

charge  of  atheism.     He  was  impruoned,  fined,  and 

Lis  book  w^as  burned.     After  some  years  he  made 

public  recantation  of  his  alleged  errors,  was  scourged 

in  the  synagof:uc»  and  trampled  upon  at  tiie  door. 

According  to  rumor^  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

He  left  an  autobiography,  Exempt nr  hiimana  inl<r, 

published  by  Philip  Limborch  (Gouda,  16fi7;  repub* 

Ushed  in  Latin  and  German,  Leipsic,  1847). 

Bl»uocftAPMr;    T.  Whistoa.  Th€  Remarkcble  Life  (t/  UrUi 

Acosta,  an  Em\nmi  Free-Thitikfr,  London,  1740:    H.  Jd- 

Unek,  IL  Aoftta'g  Lt^m  und  Lehfe.  Zerbnt,  1«47;    L  dm 

C«»ta*  iMTud  en  di  volke,   Haariem,    1849,  Eofi.  titmol^, 

LiMidon.  1S50;  H.  GroeU,  Gctchicht^  dtr  Jttdtn,  3d  ed.,  x. 

120-128.  399-401- 

ACRE.     See  Pmemcia,  L,  |  1. 
ACTA  MARTYRUM,  ACTA   SANCTORUM, 
mc'ta  mar'lec^tnn,  ac'ta  Banc'^'tS'mm. 

I.  Aetn  of  Mwt  JT8. 

Acta  niartyrum  siiicera  t|  1)- 

Legfndiiry  Acta  {i  2i. 

ORleiiiiifcria  and  Oenta  mortyrum  (i  3), 

II.  Hirtohes  of  the  Snint*. 

In  the  ChuMiei  of  the  East  t|  I). 
In  the  Weatem  Church  (12). 
Kryiliih  LIvea  of  tJftintB  l|  3). 

By  AcM  Mariyrum  and  A  c/a*Sanr/(?rw  mare  meant 
collectiona  of  biographies  of  holy  per^ns,  esi>ecially 
of  the  older  Church-  The  former  title  refers  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  suffered  death  for  Ihe 
faith;  the  latter  ia  more  general,  including  all 
"  saintfl,"  Le.,  ChriBlians  canonized  by  tbe  Cliurch 
on  account  of  their  eminently  pious  and  pure  liv^, 

L  ActG  of  Bfaityra  (A^to  aivc  passionet  mar* 
tyrum ;  Mariyrologia):  The  oldest  authentic 
Hources  for  the  history  of  the  early  martyrs  are  the 
court  records  of  the  Roman  empire  (Ada  proc&n- 
fiularia,  pra^Miatia),  They  are  not  presented  in 
their  original  form,  but  more  or  1k?s  complete 
extracts  from  thtm  constitute  tbe  kernel  of  the 
passion  hiHtories  recorded  by  Christian  hands; 
and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  authentic 
baaes  of  these  histories  (cf.  the  works  of  Le  Blant 
and  Egli  cited  below),  wliicb,  so  far  as  they  are 
based  upon  these  offieial  documents  and  thus 
demonstrate  that  they  belong  to  tbe 

I,  Acta  class  of  acta  mariyrum  sincera^  are 
Marty  rum  either  written  in  the  (orm  of  a  letter 

Stncera,  or  are  devotional  narratives  without 
the  epistolary  character  (passioncSt 
gesta  Tnariyrum).  The  former  class  includes  the 
oldest  of  these  histories;  the  chief  examples  are; 
the  Fascia  Folycarpi^  in  a  letter  of  tbe  congregatioxi 
of  Smyrna,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Euse- 
bius {Hist.eccLt  IV.  xv,),  while  the  complete  text  is 
handed  down  in  five  Greek  manusenpts;  tbe  letter 
of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  Cbri^ 
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tians  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  concerning  their  sufferingB 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  in  177  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
tcd.y  V.  i.-iii.);  the  report  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop 
Dionysius  to  the  Antiochian  Fabianus  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  of  his  church  during  the 
persecutions  under  Decius  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f 
VI.  xli.-xlii.);  and  certain  reports  concerning 
North- African  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  same 
time,  in  Cyprian's  collection  of  epistles  (xx.,  xxi., 
xxii.,  xxvii.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  etc.). 

Passions  in  narrative  form  are  more  numerous. 
Among  the  oldest  and  historically  most  important 
are:  From  the  second  century,  the  Acta  Justini 
pkilosophi  et  martyris  ;  the  Acta  Carpi,  Papyli, 
€t  AgathaniccB  (cf.  Eusebius.  IV.  xv.  48);  the 
Passio  sanctorum  Scilitanorum  of  the  year  180,  a 
report  of  the  martyrdom  at  Carthage  of  six  Numidian 
Christians  under  the  proconsul  Vigellius  Saturni- 
nus  July  17,  180,  distinguished  by  its  strictly 
objective  form,  reproducing  the  official  proconsular 
acts  without  Christian  additions;  the  Acta  Apol- 
lonii,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Commodus  (cf. 
Eusebius,  V.  xxi.).  To  the  third  century  be- 
long the  Passio  Perpetuce  et  Felicitatis,  covering 
the  martyrdom  of  certain  Carthaginian  Christians, 
belonging  probably  to  Tertullian's  congregation, 
Mar.  7,  203;  the  martyrdom  of  Pionius  (cf.  Euse- 
bius, IV.  XV.  47),  of  Achatius,  and  of  Conon,  all 
three  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  Decius;  the  Acta 
proconstdaria  which  record  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  under  Valerianus,  Sept.  14, 
258.  Finally,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  (the  time  of  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian and  his  coemperors,  303-323),  there  are 
the  records  collected  by  Eusebius,  which  now  form 
an  appendix  to  book  VIII.  of  his  church  history, 
and  treat  of  the  Palestinian  martyrs  of  that  time, 
as  well  as  somewhat  numerous  maiiyriaoi  the  period, 
to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  greater  or  less  histor- 
ical value  (such  as  the  Testamenium  xl  martyrum 
from  Sebaste.in  Armenia,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Licinius,  the  newly  discovered  Greek  text  of  which 
has  full  dociunentary  value). 

Much  greater  than  the  number  of  such  acta  mar- 
tyrum sincera  sive  genuina  is  that  of  the  non-authen- 
tic histories  of  martyrs  which  contain 
2.    Legend-  little  or  nothing  of  contemporaneous 

ary  Acts,  notices  and  have  an  essentially  leg- 
endary character.  To  these  belong, 
among  others:  two  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  of  Antioch;  the  Martyrium  Colhertinum 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanum ;  the  Acta  Nerei 
Mi  AchiUei  ;  the  Passio  Felicitatis  et  septem  filiorum  ; 
the  Ada  S.  Cypriani  et  Justince ;  the  legends  of 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Maurice 
(qq.  v.),  and  others. 

After  the  cessation  of  persecutions  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  was  cherished  mainly  by  two  kinds 
of  written  records:  (1)  caJU  ^oria,  i.e.,  lists  of  the 
names  of  martyrs  in  calenv..:.r  form  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  their  memorial  days  for  the  liturgical  use 
of  individual  congregations  or  greater  church 
dioceses;  (2)  more  detailed  memorial  books  {gesta 
martyrum)  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotion  and 
instruction,  incorporating  also  longer  pa.  .n  nar- 
ratives,   and   avoiding  as   much   as   pos   i  le   the 


putting  together  of  mere  names  in  calendary  statis- 
tical form.  Of  the  latter  kind  may  have  been  that 
copious  collection  of  martyrological  material  from 
all  branches  of  the  Church  which  Eusebius  com- 
posed in  addition  to  the  booklet  on  the  Palestinian 
martyrs  already  mentioned  (cf.  his  references  to 
this  collection.  Hist,  eccl.,  IV.  xv.  47;  V.  Proem., 
iv.  3;  also  V.  xxi.  5),  but  which  was 
3.  Calen-  lost  at  a  very  early  period  (cf.  Greg- 
daria  and  ory  the  Great,  Epist. ,  viii.  29).  Bio- 
Gesta  Mar-  graphical  and  other  notices  were 
tyrum.  gradually  added  to  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  in  many  of  the  calendaria; 
and  by  such  inclusion  of  general  hagiological  matter 
they  somewhat  approached  the  character  of  the 
devotional  reading-books.  This  enrichment  of  the 
calendaria  with  material  not  strictly  martyr- 
ological in  its  nature  (i.e.,  additions  of  a  nar- 
rative character,  not  mere  names)  commenced  in 
the  West.  Wliile  a  calendarium  of  the  Syriac 
Church  from  the  year  412  (ed.  W.  Wright,  1865) 
still  shows  a  strictly  martyrological  character,  the 
old  calendar  of  the  Roman  congregation  from  the 
year  354  (ed.  iEgidius  Bucher,  Antwerp,  1633; 
T.  Mommsen,  in  Abhancllungen  der  sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschajten,  1850)  gives,  besides 
the  names  of  martyrs,  those  of  Roman  bishops 
(twelve  in  number).  The  same  is  true  of  the  Calen- 
darium Ajricanum  vetus  from  the  year  500, 
edited  by  Mabillon  {Vetera  Analecia,  iii.  398  sqq.). 
The  martyrologium  of  the  Church  of  Rome  men- 
tioned by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  epistle  to  Eu- 
logius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.,  viii.  29)  consisted  of 
martyrological  and  non-martyrological  (especially 
papal)  elements,  and  had  even  admitted  the  older 
Roman  festival  calendar.  The  so-called  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum  is  an  enlarged  revision  of 
tliis  Roman  calendar.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a 
compilation  edited  about  the  year  600  at  Auxerre 
in  Gaul;  but  it  was  previously  recast  in  upper 
Italy,  as  is  indicated  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
alleged  author  Jerome,  with  the  bishops  Chroma- 
tins of  Aquileia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum,  which 
stands  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  medley  of  names 
of  places  and  saints,  data  of  martyrs,  and  the  like, 
collected  from  older  local  and  provincial  calendars. 
The  Syriac  calendarium  already  mentioned  was 
used  (in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form)  by  the  com- 
piler as  a  source  of  information  for  the  East;  for 
North  Africa  a  Calendarium  Carthaginense  (proba- 
bly from  pre-Vandalic  times)  was  used;  and  for 
Rome,  no  doubt,  the  Roman  martyrologium  to 
which  Gregory  the  Great  referred.  Jerome  proba- 
bly contributed  nothing  to  the  collection  (cf.  the 
critical  edition  of  the  work,  ed.  J.  B.  de  Rossi  and 
L.  Duchesne,  from  numerous  manuscripts,  in 
ASB,  Nov.,  ii.,  1894,  and  the  criticism  of  B.  Krusch 
in  Neues  Archiv  fiir  dltere  deulsche  Geschichtskunde, 
XX.,  1895,  437-440).  To  still  later  times  belong 
similar  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Venerable 
Bede,  to  Florus  Magister  of  Lyons  (c.  840),  to  the 
abbot  Wandalbert  of  Priim  (848),  and  others  (see 
below,  II.,  2). 

n.  Histories  of  the  Saints  (Acta  sive  vitcs  sanc- 
torum) :  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  VUcb  patrum,  dissemi- 
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Dated  at  fiist  from  the  Eastern  but  soon  also  from 
the  Western  monasteries,  true  biographies  of  the 
saints  became  much  more  numerous.  The  bi- 
ographies contained  in  the  Historia  monachorum  of 
Rufinus,  the  Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius,  the 
Histona  Teligiosa  of  Theodoret,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  like  the  Pratum  MpirUuale  of  Johannes 
Moschus,  and  the  Vii4E  patrum  and  Ldbri  miracu- 
lorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  furnish  much  more 
devotional  matter  than  the  bdstories  of  martyrs  of 
former  centuries.  This  hagiological  literature,  of 
monastic  origin,  had  the  advantage  that  it  was  not 
BO  much  exposed  to  suspicion  of  falsification  by 
heretics  or  the  incompetent  (tdtoto)  as  were  pro- 
ductions of  the  older  paasion  literature  (the  reading 
of  which  in  divine  service  in  the  Roman  Church 
was  forbidden  by  edict  of  Gelasius  I.  in  494). 
Under  the  influence  of  the  new  kind  of  biographies 
of  monks  and  hennits  a  general  hagiological  ele- 
ment entered  also  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  into 
the  martsrrological  collections  of  the  older  type, 
and  thus  brought  about  their  constant  expansion. 

In  the  Churches  of  the  East,  the  older  calendary 

statistical    fonn    of    the    compilations,    confining 

itself  to  martyrological  material  proper 

I.  In  the    and  serving  only  liturgical  purposes, 

Clnuchet  was  still  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
of  the  so-ealled  menologia,  or  montUy  regis- 
EaaL  ters,  as  well  as  in  the  liturgical  €uUho- 
logia  C<  collections  ")•  But  besides 
these  arose  hagiolo^cal  odlections  of  considerable 
copiousness:  the  mencBa  arranged  in  a  calendary 
form  and  divided  according  to  months;  and  shorter, 
condensed  tyAaxaria  (from  syaozit,  **  religious 
gathering  ")  or  extracts.  In  the  Bysantine  Church 
the  lai^ge  collection  of  legends  by  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (10th  cent.),  which  is  preserved  in  a 
greatly  revised  and  corrupt  form,  exercised  much 
influence  (see  SiiiBON  BlETAPHBAflTBs).  Of  the 
editors  of  the  martyrologies  and  mencBa  literature 
of  the  S3rriac  Church  in  the  eaiiier  time,  Stephan 
Evodius  Assemani  (q.v.)  deserves  mention,  more 
recently  Paul  Bedjan  {Acta  martyrum  et  umdorum 
Syriace,  7  vob.,  Piiris,  1890-97);  of  those  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Joseph  Simonius  Asse- 
mani (q.v.),  and  in  recent  times  J.  E.  Martinov 
(AnnuB  eedefiasticus  OriBCO-Slavicus,  Brussels,  1863, 
—ASB,  Oct.,  xi.  1-385)  and  V.  Jagic  C  The  Mensa 
of  the  Russian  Church  from  Manuscripts  of  1095- 
97,"  St.  Petersburg,  188G,  Russian);  of  those  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.),  who 
published  a  martyrologium  in  two  volumes  at  Venice 
in  1874;  and  of  those  of  the  Coptic  CJhurch,  H. 
Hyvemat  (Lss  Adea  dea  martyn  de  V^gypte,  Paris, 
1886  sqq.). 

In  the  Western  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  the  hagiological  literature,  critically  con- 
sidered, deteriorated.  Ado  of  Vienne  and  ITsuardus 
(both  c.  870);  the  author  of  the  Martyndogium 
SangaUense  (c.  900);  Wolfard  of  Herrieden  (c.  910); 
later,  especially  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (d.  1298), 
author  of  the  so-called  ''  Golden  Legend, "  and  Petrus 
de  Natalibus  (d.  1382),  author  of  a  Catalogu8  sanc- 
torum (often  reprinted  since  1493),  are  the  main 
representatives  of  the  writers  of  this  legendary 
literature,  of  whose  eccentricities  and  extravagan- 


cies    humanists    and    reformers    often    complain. 
Since    the    end  of  the   fifteenth  century   cdlTorta 

have  been  made  to  publish  critically 
a.  In  the  genuine  and  <dder  texts.  Early  at- 
Westem  tempts  were:  the  SancUiarium  of 
Chttich.     Boninus   Mombritius    (Venice,    1474; 

Rome,  1497);  the  first  (and  only)  vol- 
ume of  the  Af  Ofts^rum  agones  of  Jacobus  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  (1525);  and  the  De  probatis  9anctorum  hit- 
toriia  of  the  Carthusian  Laurentius  Surius(d.  1578; 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar;  6  vds.  folio, 
Cologne,  1570  sqq.;  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  1581  sqq.). 
As  concerns  the  abundance  of  matter  and  critical 
treatment  of  the  documents,  these  first  labors  of 
modem  times  are  far  surpassed  by  the  gigantic 
hagiological  work  the  Acta  Sanctorum  quaiquot  tcto 
orbe  eohaUuTf  the  publication  of  which  b^an  at  Ant- 
werp in  1643.  It  was  conceived  by  the  Jesuit 
Heribert  Rosweyde  (q.v.);  and  after  his  death 
(1629)  was  undertaken  by  Jan  BoUand  and  others. 
From  the  name  of  the  first  actual  editor  it  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Acta  Sanctorum  BoUandi  or 
BoOandiatarum  (cited  in  this  encyclopedia  as  AJSB). 
With  the  exception  of  a  period  somewhat  less  than 
fifty  years,  eoneequent  upon  the  disturbances  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  labor  of  prepaiatioa 
and  publication  has  proceeded  contiimouriy  to 
the  present  time,  when  the  editors  (following  the 
calendary  arrangement)  are  engaged  upon  the 
month  of  November  (see  Bollakd,  Jan,  BoUiAin>- 
istb).  More  or  less  valuable  are  the  extracts  from 
the  Bollandtst  main  work  in  coUectioos  like  that 
of  Alban  Butler  (The  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Mar- 
iyrs,  amd  Other  Principal  Saints,  4  vols.,  London, 
1756-59;  see  Butler,  Alban),  his  French  imitator, 
the  Atb6  J.  F.  Godescard  (Vies  des  Peres,  dm  mar- 
tyrs  et  amtres  principaux  sointe,  traduit  librement  de 
VamgUds  d'  Alban  Butler,  12  vols.,  Ftais,  1763  sqq.), 
and  A.  R&ss  and  N.  Weiss,  the  German  sueoessorB 
of  both  BuUer  and  (jodescard  (Le6en  der  Heiligen, 
23  vols.,  Mains,  1823  sqq.);  mention  poay  also  be 
made  of  a  later  French  work  by  Paul  Gu^rin,  Let 
PetUs  Bollandistes  (7th  ed.,  18  vols.,  Paris,  1876). 
In  lexical  form  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  treated 
by  the  Abb6  P^tin  (Dictionnavre  hagiographufue, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1850)  and  J.  E.  Stadler  and  F.  J. 
Heim  (VoUstdndiges  Heiligen  lexikon,  5  vob.,  Auga- 
burg,  1858  sqq.).  There  arc  also  hagiological 
collections  devoted  to  the  members  of  particular 
orders,  of  which  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S,  Bene- 
dicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  others  (9  vob.,  Paris,  1668- 
1701)  b  the  most  important.  O.  ZdCKLERt. 

The  best-known  work  in  Elnglbh  b  that  of  Alban 
Butler,  already  mentioned.  It  b  written  in  a 
heavy  eighteenth  century  style.  Much  ideasanter 
reading  is  the  work  of  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (15  vols.,  London,  1872-77; 
new  illustrated  ed.,  rc\4sed  and  enlarged,  16  vob., 
1897-98).  The  author  b  a  High-church  Andean, 
not  untouched  by  the  modem  critical  spirit.  Ha 
states  in  hb  introduction  that  hb  work  b  not 
intended  to  supplant  Butler,  being  prepared  on 
somewhat  different  lines.  Butler  "  confined  hb 
attention  to  the  historical  outlines  of  the  saintly 
lives,  and  he  rarely  filled  them  in  with  anecdote. 
Yet  it  IS  the  little  details  of  a  nxan's  lile  that  give 
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it  chancier  and  impress  themselves  on  the  mem- 
ory.     People    forget    the  age    and    parentage  of 

St.    Gertrude,    but    they    remember 

!•  Eng-     the  mouse  running  up  her  staff.''    The 

lish  Liyes   style  is  diversified  by  ()Ccasionally  in- 

of   Sainti.  troducing  translations  and  accounts  by 

other  writers.  The  S€mctorcde  Catho- 
licum,  or  Book  of  SainUf  by  Robert  Owen  (London, 
1S80),  is  a  single  octavo  volume  of  516  pages,  pro- 
Tided  with  critical,  exegetical,  and  historical  notes. 
Th£  Saints  in  Christian  AH  (3  vols.,  London,  1901- 
04),  by  Birs.  Arthur  George  Bell  (n6e  Nancy  Meu- 
gens,  known  also  by  the  nom  de  plume  "  N.  d'An- 
vers  **),  contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
treated,  written  with  little  discrimination  as  to 
MHirces  and  in  an  uncritical,  credulous  spirit.  The 
SaitUM  and  Servants  of  God  is  a  series  of  lives,  origi- 
nal and  translated,  edited  by  Frederick  William 
Faber  and  continued  by  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Philip  Ncri  (42  vob.,  London,  1847-56).  A  second 
aeries  was  begun  in  1873,  in  which  the  lives  for 
the  most  part  are  translations  of  those  drawn  up 
for  the  processes  of  canonization  or  beatification. 
Another  series,  consisting  of  single-volume  lives 
of  various  saints,  speciaUy  prepared  by  modem 
writers,  is  being  issued  in  authorized  En^ish  trans- 
lation under  the  editorship  of  Henri  Joly  for  the 
original  (French)  volumes,  and  of  the  Rev.  Father 
George  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  for  the  translations  (Paris 
and  London,  1898  sqq.). 

A  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  saints  of  the 
British  Isles.  As  to  the  older  works  of  this  charac- 
ter Baring-Gould  remarks  (Introduction,  i.,  pp. 
xxix.-xxx.,  ed.  1897): 

"  With  ngMxd  to  England  there  is  a  Bfarts^rology  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  wntten  in  the  thirteenth  century*  u><i 
BOW  in  the  British  Museum;  also  a  Martyrology  written 
bctiraen  1220  and  1224  from  the  southwest  of  England; 
this  also  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A  Saxon  Martyrology, 
incomplete,  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  same  museum; 
it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  transcript 
among  the  Sloane  M8S.  of  a  Martsrrology  of  North-English 
origin,  but  this  also  is  incomplete.  There  are  others,  later, 
of  leas  value.  The  most  interesting  is  the  Marhloge  tn  Eno- 
Ijfttkm  after  tht  um  of  the  ehxrche  of  Saliebury,  printed  by 
Wy^kyn  de  Worde  in  1526,  reissued  by  the  Henry  Brad- 
sbaw  Society  in  1893.  To  theae  Marts^rologies  must  be  added 
the  Legenda  of  John  of  Tsmemouth,  1350;  that  of  Capgrave, 
1450.  his  Nova  legenia,  printed  in  1516;  Whitford's  Martyr- 
ok«y.  1526;  Wilson's  Martyrolotfe,  1st  ed..  1606.  2d.  ed.. 
1640;  and  Bishop  Challoner's  Memorial  of  Ancient  Bntieh 
Piety*  1761." 

Bishop  Challoner's  larger  Britannia  Sancta,  or  the 
Lives  of  the  Most  Cd^ated  British,  English,  Scot- 
Osh,  and  Irish  Saints  (2  parts,  London,  1745)  may 
alK>  be  mentioned.  The  Saints  and  Missionaries 
of  the  Anglo^azon  Era,  by  D.  C.  O.  Adams  (2  ser., 
Oxford,  1897-1901),  is  a  collection  of  brief  and 
popular  lives  brought  down  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Scotland  (d.  1093).  A  Menology  of  England  and 
Wales,  compiled  by  Richard  Stanton,  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  London  (London,  1887;  Supplement, 
1892).  is  probably  the  fullest  list  in  existence  of 
names  of  English  and  Welsh  saints,  with  brief  bio- 
graphical notices.  It  is  a  scholarly  work  based  upon 
sources  (calendars,  martyrologies,  legends,  his- 
tories, acts)  many  of  winch  were  previously  in- 
edited.  A  somewhat  wide  interpretation  is  given 
to  the  teims  *'  F^ngliwh  '*  and  "  saint."    Tfie  Lives 


of  the  Irish  Saints,  toith  Special  Festivals  and  th^. 
Commemoration  of  Holy  Persons,  by  John  O'Hanlon, 
is  an  exhaustive  work,  in  somewhat  florid  style, 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar,  one  volume 
being  devoted  to  each  month  (Dublin,  1875  sqq.). 
Scottish  calendars  have  been  edited,  with  brief 
biographies  of  the  saints,  by  A.  P.  Forbes  in  his 
Kcdendars  of  Scottish  Saints  (Edinburgh,  1874). 
For  Wales  there  is  W.  J.  Rees's  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints  of  the  Fifth  and  Immediate  Succeeding 
Centuries  (Llandovery,  1853).  Cardinal  John  Henry 
Newman's  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  (15  vols., 
London,  1844-45,  and  often)  is  more  interesting 
now  for  the  history  of  the  movement  which  called 
it  forth  than  as  a  contribution  to  hagioiogy.  See 
also  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Celtic  Church 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bibliography:  For  elaborate  bibliographical  lists  of  acts 
and  lives  of  fuunts:  A.  Potthast,  Btbliotheca  hxetoruxi  medii 
(Evi,  pp.  xxxii.-xxxv..  1131-1646.  Berlin,  1896  (the  most 
complete  list  yet  made  in  which  the  editions  are  accu- 
rately siren);  MGH,  Index  volume,  Hanover.  1890;  T. 
Ruinart,  Ada  primorum  marturum  etncera  et  eelecta,  Paris, 
1689  (latest  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1869) ;  Gross,  Sourcee,  pp. 
84-89,  213-222.  245-249,  390-400,  442,  517-525 ;  K. 
Knopf,  Auaoew6hUe  M&rtyrerakien,  TQbingen,  1901;  O. 
von  (jebhardt  Acta  Marttrrum  aeleeta.  Leipsic,  1902.  For 
history  aad  criticism:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  OeechiefUe  der 
LiUratur  dee  MUtelaUere  im  Attendtande,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874- 
87  (2d  ed.  of  voL  i.,  1889,  perhaps  the  best  survey  of  the 
subject);  C.  Jauningus,  Apologia  pro  AcHe  Sanctorum^ 
Antwerp,  1695;  A.  Scheler,  Zur  Geechtchte  dee  Werkee 
Ada  Sandorum,  Leipsic.  1846;  J.  B.  Pitra,  £tudee  etur  la 
colledion  dee  Adee  dee  Sainte  public  par  lee  BoUandietee, 
Paris,  1850;  J.  Camandet  and  J.  F^vre,  Les  BoUandieiee 
et  Vhaoiographie  ancienne  d  modeme,  ib..  1866;  Dehaisncs, 
Lee  Onginee  dee  Ada  Sandorvm  et  lee  protedewre  dee  Bol- 
landietea  dans  le  nerd  de  France,  Douai,  1870;  A.  Tougard. 
De  Vhietovre  profane  dane  lee  <idee  grece  dee  Bollandietee, 
Paris.  1874;  C.  de  Smedt.  Introdudio  generalia  ad  hiet. 
eccL,  Ghent,  1876  (contains  a  bibhography  in  pp.  1 11-197); 
£.  le  Blant,  Ada  Sandorum  d  leur  sources,  Paris,  1880; 
idem.  Lea  Adee  dee  martyrt,  euppUment  aux  Ada  ein- 
cera  de  Dom  Ruinart,  ib.  1882;  E.  Egli.  Altehrteatcke 
Martyrien  und  Martyrologien  AUeeter  Zeit,  Zurich,  1887; 
A.  Ehrhard.  Die  altehridlid^  Litteratur  und  ikre  Erfor^ 
achung,  i.  530-592.  Freiburg,  1900;  Uarnack,  Litteratur, 
ii.  2.  463-482. 

ACTON,  JOHN  EMERICH  EDWARD  DALBERG, 
first  Baron  Acton:  Roman  Catholic  layman;  b. 
in  Naples,  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1834;  d.  at  Tegem- 
see  (31  m.  s.  of  Munich)  June  19,  1902.  He  was 
educated  at  Oscott  College,  Birmingham,  from 
1843  to  1848,  then  at  Edinburgh,  finally  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  At  Oscott  the  president, 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  afterward  archbishop  and 
cardinal,  greatly  influenced  him,  but  at  Munich 
the  greater  scholar.  Dr.  Dollinger,  still  more. 
These  men  fostered  liis  love  of  truth  and  passion 
for  accurate  historical  knowledge.  Being  wonder- 
fully gifted  and  highly  trained,  he  set  forth  upon 
a  career  of  learned  acquisition  which  made  him 
the  admiration  of  his  associates.  But  in  his  own 
communion  he  soon  became  unpopular  because  he 
was  a  pronounced  liberal.  He  conducted  the 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Review  "  irom  1862  to  1864 
m  tlie  interest  of  anti-Ultramontanism,  and  so  was 
condemned  by  the  hierarchy  and  his  Journal  vir- 
tually suppressed.  He  then  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  "  North  British  Review  "  from  1868 
to  1872.  His  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibihty,  and  he  did  all  he  could 
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to  prevent  its  adoption,  but  when  it  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  did  not 
follow  his  preceptor  and  friend  Ddllinger  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Old  Catholics,  but  remained  in  the 
Roman  obedience.  He  showed  that  he  had  neither 
altered  his  views  nor  would  he  give  up  his  independ- 
ence when  in  1874  he  criticized  with  learning  and 
candor  the  views  of  his  patron  and  friend  Glad- 
stone upon  Vaticanism.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
represented  Carlow  in  Parliament.  In  1869  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  In  1886  he 
founded  "  The  English  Historical  Review."  ^ith 
Professor  (afterward  Bishop)  Mandell  Creighton 
as  editor.  In  1896  he  was  made  regius  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Cambridge.  He  planned  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History  series,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  any  of  it  published. 

Lord  Acton  possessed  vast  stores  of  accurate  in- 
formation, but  he  wrote  very  little  except  review 
articles  and  book-notices.  So  his  list  of  separate 
publications  is  singularly  short  for  so  great  a  scholar. 
He  edited  Les  MatirUes  royaUs,  <m  Vart  de  regner, 
the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great  (London,  1863); 
made  a  great  sensation  by  his  Sendsckreiben  an 
einem  detUschen  Bischof  des  vaticanischen  CondU 
(NOrdlingen,  1870);  by  his  Zur  GeschichU  des 
vaticanischen  CancHs  (Mimich,  1871);  and  by  his 
letters  as  correspondent  of  the  London  *'  Times  " 
during  the  Council.  His  lectures.  The  War  of  1S70 
(London,  1871),  and  especially  those  masteriy 
ones  on  The  History  of  Freedom  in  AntiquUy  and 
on  The  History  of  Freedom  in  Christianity  (both 
Bridgnorth,  1877),  fragments  of  that  complete 
history  of  freedom  which  he  dreamed  he  should 
one  day  write,  and  finally  his  inaugural  lecture  at 
Cambridge  on  The  Study  of  History  (London,  1896), 
show  his  range  of  knowledge  and  love  of  truth. 
Since  his  death  his  Letters  to  Mary  [now  Mrs.  Drew], 
Daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  W,  E.  Gladstone 
(1904),  edited  ^ith  a  memoir  by  Herbert  Paul, 
his  Cambridge  Lectures  (1906),  and  Lectures  on 
Modem  History  (1906)  have  been  published. 

Bibuoorapht:  Wm.  A.  Shaw's  Biblioffraphy  of  Lard  Actons 
London,  Royal  Historical  Society,  1903;  Lard  Acton 
and  Hit  Circle,  edited  by  F.  A.  Ga«iquet.  London,  1906  (178 
letters,  mostly  on  literary  subjects,  by  Lord  Acton,  with 
introduction  by  Gasquet). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Luke  II. 
For  Apocryphal  Books  of  Acts,  see  Apocrypda, 
B,IL 

ADALBERT  (ADELBERT,  ALDEBERT) :  Prank- 
ish bishop;  contemporary  of  Boniface  (q.v.).  He 
is  known  only  from  the  letters  of  Boniface,  who 
was  his  bitter  opponent,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  him  for  heresy, 
which  represent  him  as  a  dangerous  misleader  of 
the  people,  a  skilful  impostor,  and  arrogant  block- 
head, who  thought  himself  equal  to  the  apos- 
tles, declared  himself  canonized  before  birth,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles  and  of  re- 
mitting sins.  It  is  said  that  he  pretended  to  have 
a  letter  from  Jesus,  which  the  archangel  Michael 
had  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  relics  brought 
to  him  by  angeb.  He  disregarded  confession,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
planted  crosses  and  founded  chapeb  on  the  hills 


and  by  the  streams,  inducing  the  people  to  come 
thither  for  service  instead  of  going  to  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  In  his  prayers  un- 
known and  suspicious  names  of  angels  were  found. 
At  the  instigation  of  Boniface  two  Prankish  synods 
(744  and  745)  deposed  Adalbert  and  condemned 
him  to  penance  as  a  "  servant  and  forerunner  of 
Antichrist."  A  Roman  synod  confirmed  his  sen- 
tence and  added  excommunication.  In  747  a  gen- 
eral Prankish  synod  received  a  command  from 
the  pope  to  apprehend  Adalbert  and  send  him  to 
Rome.  The  major  domus^  Pepin,  burned  his  crosses 
and  chapels;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  their  bishop,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  his  judges  and  who  was  not  allowed 
to  defend  himself.  His  fate  is  unknown.  Mains 
tradition  relates  that  he  was  defeated  in  a  discus- 
sion iftith  Boniface,  that  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Pulda,  and  was  killed  by  a  swineherd  while  trying 
to  escape.  Opinions  concerning  him  differ.  Some 
look  upon  him  as  mentally  unsound,  as  an  impostor, 
or  as  a  fanatic.  Others  see  in  him,  as  in  his  coun- 
tryman Clement  (q.v.)  among  the  East  Pranks, 
freedom  from  Rome,  an  opponent  of  the  roman- 
izing  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  a  victim  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Boniface.        A.  Werner. 

Bidlioorapht:  Rettberg,  i.  (1846)  314-317.  368-370;  H. 
Hahn,  JahrbQcher  de»  fr&nkitchsn  ReicKt,  pp.  67-82,  Ber- 
lin. 1863;  Boniface,  Epiatola,  in  Jaff«,  Monumenia  Mo^ 
guniina,  1866;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  iro»choitiache  Mi*- 
aionakirche  des  9echaten.  ai^>enten,  und  aehien  Jahrhun. 
derte,  pp.  341.  432-434,  GOtersIoh,  1873;  A.  Werner.  Boni- 
faciue,  pp.  279-297.  Leipsic.  1876;  DCB,  i.  77-78;  Hauck, 
KD,  i  (1904).  507-513. 

ADALBERT  OF  HAMBURG-BREMEN  (formerly 
often  called  Albert):  Archbishop  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  1045  (1043?)-1 072;  d.  at  Goslar  Mar.  16, 
1072.  He  came  of  a  noble  Saxon-Thuringian 
family,  is  first  heard  of  as  canon  of  Halberstadt^ 
and  followed  the  head  of  his  chapter,  Hermann,  to 
Bremen  when  the  latter  was  made  archbishop,  in 
1032;  on  Hermann's  death,  three  years  later,  he 
returned  to  Halberstadt  and  became  provost  there 
himself.  He  is  probably  the  Adalbert  who  early 
in  1045  was  acting  as  chancellor  for  Henry  III.  in 
Italian  affairs.  Henry  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg,  probably  in  1045,  though 
some  recent  historians  have  placed  the  date  at  1043. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  had  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office;  and  hi^  ambition  was 
supported  by  many  advantages — a  handsome  and 
imposing  presence,  intellectual  force,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  singular  personal  purity  and  moderation 
at  a  time  when  such  qualities  were  rare.  The  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  the  period  of  his  success  and 
domination.  King  and  archbishop,  endowed  with 
similar  gifts,  were  attracted  to  each  other,  and  foimd 
it  necessary  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
Saxon  dukes  of  the  Billung  house,  who  had  already 
troubled  the  CJhurch  of  Hamburg.  Adalbert's  fre- 
quent absences  from  his  diocese  gave  the  Billungs 
opportunity  to  attack  it;  but  the  archbishon,  often 
accompanied  by  his  vassals,  could  not  avoid  spend- 
ing considerable  time  on  the  king's  business.  He 
accompanied  Henry  on  his  campaign  of  1045,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  him  in  the  next  year,  taking 
part  in  the  synods  which  deposed  the  three  rival 
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claimants  for  the  papal  see  (Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester 
111.,  and  Gregory  VI.,  qq.v.).  Henry  was  minded 
to  make  him  pope,  but  he  firmly  declined,  and 
suggested  the  candidate  on  whom  the  choice  finally 
fell,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (see  Clem- 
ent  II.). 

Adalbert  returned  with  Henry  in  May,  1047, 
and  devoted  himself  to  diocesan  affairs.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Abodrites  (Obot rites)  Gottschalk 
had  gained  supreme  power,  and  worked  with  Adal- 
bert for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (see  Gott- 
SCHAUK,  2).  Non^^ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  had 
all  recognized  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Hamburg; 
but  an  effort  was  now  made  to  break  away  from  it. 
Svend  Estridsen,  king  of  Denmark  after  1047, 
made  an  alliance  with  Henry  through  Adalbert's 
mediation,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  province  in 
Denmark,  with  an  archbishop  and  seven  suffragans. 
Adalbert  naturally  could  not  look  with  complacency 
on  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  juris- 
diction, after  the  sacrifices  which  the  Church  of 
Hamburg  had  made  in  the  previous  two  hundred 
years  for  the  evangelization  of  the  northern  king- 
doms; and  he  feared  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  follow.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  Svend's  desire.  The  em- 
peror and  Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mainz  in  1049,  seemed  not  indisposed  to  grant 
it.  Adalbert  offered  to  consent,  on  condition  that 
be  should  have  the  rank  of  patriarch  for  the  whole 
north.  This,  he  thought,  would  solve  the  difficulty; 
one  archbishop  could  not  be  subject  to  another, 
but  might  be  to  a  patriarch.  The  project  grew  on 
him;  and  he  planned  the  establishment  of  eleven 
new  German  sees  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  Ms  dignity. 
He  did  not  contemplate  any  immediate  rejection 
of  Rome's  suzerainty;  but  it  was  obvious  that  his 
plan  might  easily  give  him  a  position  in  the  north 
not  far  short  of  that  which  the  pope  held  in  the 
south.  Leo  died  in  1054,  and  Henry  in  1056; 
and  further  thought  of  so  far-reaching  a  scheme  had 
to  be  postponed. 

Deprived  of  Henry's  support,  Adalbert  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Billung  dukes.  Henry's 
son  and  successor  (but  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death)  in  1062  fell  into  the  power  of  Anno,  arch- 
kushop  of  Cologne  (q.v.);  but  the  latter  was  soon 
forced  to  share  his  power  with  Adalbert,  and  then 
to  see  it  passing  more  and  more  into  his  rival's 
hands.  Of  the  two,  Adalbert  had  much  the  better 
influence  on  the  yoimg  king.  He  reached  the 
height  of  his  power  when  he  had  the  king  pro- 
claimed of  age  at  Worms  (Mar.  29,  1065),  and  prac- 
tically held  the  government  in  his  own  hands. 
But  in  Jan.,  1066,  the  princes,  with  Anno  at  their 
bead,  forced  Henry  to  banish  Adalbert  from  court; 
and  his  remaining  years  were  clouded  by  many 
troubles.  New  assaults  of  the  Billungs  forced  him 
to  flee  from  Hamburg.  Paganism  once  more  got 
the  upper  hand  among  the  Wends,  who  laid  waste 
the  neighboring  Christian  lands;  in  Sweden  the 
Church  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  He  was 
recalled  to  court  in  1069,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  his  pKxsition.  He  still 
worked  for  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  in 


Germany,  but  had  to  leave  the  Saxon  problem 
behind  him  unsolved.  He  bore  long  physical 
Bufferings  with  remarkable  firmness,  laboring  to 
the  last  for  the  king  and  for  his  diocese.  He  wished 
to  be  buried  at  Hamburg;  but  the  destruction  of 
that  city  by  the  Wends  prevented  this;  and  his 
body  was  laid  in  the  cathedral  of  Bremen,  the  re- 
building of  which  he  had  liimself  completed. 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 
Bibliography:  Bruno,  De  hello  Saxonico,  in  MGH,  Script., 
V.  (1844)  327-384  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Wattenbach,  in  Script, 
rer.  Germ.,  aac.ri,  1880);  Adam  of  Bremen.  Geata  Hamma- 
burgensia  eccleaicB  pontificum,  in  MGH,  Script.,  vii.  (1846) 
267-389  (printed  separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  1876). 
Germ,  transl.  by  J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Watten- 
bach, Leipsic,  1888);  Chronicon  Gozecense,  in  MGH, 
Scnpt.,  X.  (1852)  140-157;  Colmar  GrQnhagen.  Adalbert 
Erxbitchof  von  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  1854;  Lambert,  Annalea, 
in  MGH,  Script.,  xvi.  (1859),  645-650  (2d  ed.,  by  Holder- 
Egger,  in  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  1894);  E.  Steindorff.  Jahr- 
bUcher  dea  deutschen  Reich*  unter  Heinrich  IIL,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1874-81,  and  in  ADB,  i.  66-61;  G.  Dehio,. 
Geachichte  dea  Erzbiatuma  Hamburo-Bremen,  i.  178-277. 
Berlin,  1876;  R.  Ballheimer,  Zeittafeln  zur  hamburgiachen 
Geachtctite,  pp.  18-24.  Hamburg.  1895;  Hauck.  KD,  iii. 
649-664. 

ADALBERT  OF  PRAGUE  (Czech,  WoiUch,. 
"  Comfort  of  the  Army "):  An  early  German 
missionary,  sometimes  improperly  called  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Slavs  "  or  "  of  the  Prussians  ";  b. 
about  950;  murdered  Apr.  23,  997.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  Czech  nobleman  named  Slavenik,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  Saxony.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdeburg,  but  on  the  death  of  Adal- 
bert (981 ),  first  archbishop  of  that  place,  whose 
name  he  had  taken  at  confirmation,  he  returned 
home  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Thietmar,  the 
first  bishop  of  Prague,  whom  he  succeeded  two 
years  later.  He  received  investiture  at  Verona 
from  Emperor  Otho  II.,  his  kinsman,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  WilUgis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  his 
metropolitan.  His  troubles  soon  began.  The 
attempt  to  execute  strictly  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  episcopal  duties  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  his  countrymen,  who  were  hard  to  wean  from 
their  heathen  customs.  After  five  years  of  struggle, 
he  left  his  diocese,  intending  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem;  but  after  a  sojourn  at  Monte  Cassino,. 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Boniface  at  Rome, 
where  he  led  a  singularly  devoted  and  ascetic  Hfe. 
In  992,  however,  he  waF  required  by  the  pope  and 
his  metropolitan  to  return  to  Prague.  The  con- 
flict with  stubbornly  persistent  heathen  customs — 
polygamy,  witchcraft,  slavery — proved  as  hard 
as  ever,  and  he  once  more  left  his  diocese,  returning, 
after  a  missionary  tour  in  Hungary,  to  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  his  Roman  cloister. 

In  996  Willigis  visited  Rome  and  obtained  fresh 
orders  for  Adelbert  to  return  to  his  see,  ^vith  permis- 
sion to  go  and  preach  to  the  heathen  only  in  case 
his  flock  should  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  him. 
He  went  north  in  company  with  the  young  emperor, 
Otho  III.,  and  in  the  next  spring,  through  Poland, 
approached  Bohemia.  Things  had  gro\^Ti  worse 
than  ever  there:  his  family  had  fallen  under  sus- 
picion of  treason  through  their  connections  ^ith 
Germany  and  Poland;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  been  put  to  death.  His  offer  to  return  to* 
Prague  having  been  contumeliously  rejected,   he. 
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felt  himself  free  to  tuni  to  the  work  which  he  desired 
among  the  heathen  Prussians.  Here  he  was  killed 
by  a  pagan  priest  before  he  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing much.  His  body  was  brought  by  the  Duke 
of  Poland  and  buried  at  Gnesen,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Prague  in  1039.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  Canapariue,  Viia  AdaXberU,  in  MOH, 
Script,  iv.  (1841)  674^620;  Bruno.  Vita  AdalberH,  ib.  pp. 
595-612:  Miracuia  AdelberH,  ib.  613-616;  PoMtio  Adal- 
berH.  ib.,  xv.  part  2  (1888),  705-708;  De  St.  AdaVberto, 
ib.  pp.  1177-84;  MPL,  cxxxvii.  859-888  (life  and 
miracles);  H.  Zeisfiber^,  Ditf  polniache  Ge9chichtS9chrei- 
bung  dea  Mittelaltera,  pp.  19  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873:  H.  G. 
Voigt.  Adalbert  von  Prag,  Beriin.  1898:  Hauck,  KD,  iii. 
(1906)  1041  sqq. 

ADALBOLD,  ad'ol-bOld:  Bishop  of  Utrecht; 
d.  Nov.  27,  1026.  He  was  bom  probably  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  received  his  education  partly 
from  Notker  of  Li^ge.  He  became  a  canon  of 
Laubach,  and  apparently  was  a  teacher  there. 
The  emperor  Henry  II.,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  invited  him  to  the  court,  and  nominated  him 
as  Bishop  of  Utrecht  (1010),  and  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  founder  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  diocese,  especially  by  the  acqui- 
sition in  1024  and  1026  of  the  counties  of  Thrente 
and  Teisterbant.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
bishopric  not  only  against  frequent  inroads  by  the 
Normans,  but  also  against  the  aggressions  of  neigh- 
boring nobles.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  possession  of  the  district  of  Merwede 
(Mircvidu),  between  the  mouths  of  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal,  against  Dietrich  III.  of  Holland.  The 
imperial  award  required  the  restitution  of  this 
territory  to  the  bishop  and  the  destruction  of  a 
castle  which  Dietrich  had  built  to  control  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Maa0;  but  the  expedition  under  God- 
frey of  Brabant  which  undertook  to  enforce  this 
decision  was  defeated;  and  in  the  subsequent  agree- 
ment the  disputed  land  remained  in  Dietrich's 
possession.  Adalbold  was  active  in  promoting 
the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  his 
diocese.  His  principal  achievement  of  this  kind 
was  the  completion  within  a  few  years  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  at  Utrecht.  He  re- 
stored the  monastery  of  Thiel,  and  completed  that 
of  Hohorst,  begun  by  his  predecessor  Ansfried. 
To  the  charge  of  the  latter  he  appointed  Poppo  of 
Stablo,  and  thus  introduced  the  Cluniac  reform 
into  the  diocese. 

Adalbold  is  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  author. 
A  life  of  Henry  II.,  carried  down  to  1012,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him;  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  at- 
tributing to  him  the  extant  fragment  of  such  a  life 
{MGH,  Scnpt.,  iv.,  1841,  679-695;  MPL,  cxl.  87- 
108)  is  not  decisive.  He  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise  upon  squaring  the  circle  {MPLj  cxl.  1103- 
08),  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who 
was  himself  a  noted  mathematician.  There  is 
also  extant  a  philosophical  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  Boethius  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Kerkhiatarisch  Archief, 
iii.,  Amsterdam,  1862,  pp.  198-213).  The  discussion 
Quemadmodum  induhitanter  muaiccB  consonantice 
judicwri  po88int  (ed.  M.  Gerbert,  in  Scriptores 
ecclesiasHci  de  musica  sacra,  i.,  St.  Blasien,  1784, 
pp.  303-312;  MPL,  cxl.  1109)  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed*to  him  on  insufficient  grounds. 

(A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoorapht:   Van  der  Aa,  AddbM,  frictcAop  van  Utrtcht, 
Utrecht,  1862;  Hauck.  iCD,  iiL 

ADALDAG,  ad'ol-dOg:  Seventh  archbishop  of 
Hamburg-Bremen  (937-988);  d.  at  Bremen  Apr.  28 
or  29,  988.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  a  relation  and  pu- 
pil of  Bishop  Adalward  of  Verden  and  became  canon 
of  Hildesheim.  Otho  I.  made  him  his  chancellor 
and  notary  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Unni  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  (936)  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see. 
None  of  the  early  incumbents  of  the  see  ruled  so 
long  a  time;  and  none  did  so  much  for  the  diocese, 
thou^  his  success  was  partly  the  fruit  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' labors  and  of  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Under  Adaldag  the  metropolitan 
see  obtained  its  first  suffragans,  by  the  erection  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Ripen,  Sleswick,  and  Aarhus; 
and  that  of  Aldenburg  was  also  placed  under  Ham- 
burg, though  the  Slavic  territories  of  the  present 
Oldenburg  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Verden.  He  resisted  successfully  a  renewal  of 
the  efforts  of  Cologne  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
Bremen  (see  Adalgar).  He  gained  many  privi- 
leges for  his  see,  in  jurisdiction,  possession  of  land, 
and  market  rights,  by  his  close  relations  with  the 
emperors,  especially  Otho  I.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  remained 
with  him  from  961  to  965,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
emperor's  chief  counselor  at  the  time  of  his  coronar 
tion  in  Rome.  Otho  placed  the  deposed  pope 
Benedict  V.  in  his  custody.  After  Adaldag'a 
return  to  Hamburg,  he  still  maintained  these 
relations,  and  his  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
Otho  II.  and  by  the  regency  of  Otho  III.  The 
later  years  of  his,  life  were  troubled  by  inroads  of 
the  Danes  and  Slavonians  on  the  north,  and  be 
may  have  witnessed  the  sack  of  Hamburg  by  the 
latter  under  Mistiwoi  (if  its  date,  aa  Usinger  and 
Dehio  think,  was  983).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibliographt:  Adam  of  Bremen,  Geata  Hammenburgenna 
ecclena  ponHficum,  in  MGH,  Script,  \'ii.  (1846)  267-389 
(iaaued  separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  1876);  W. 
von  Giesebrecht,  Geachichte  der  deutsehen  Kaiterzeii,  i., 
Brunswick,  1874;  R.  Kopcke  and  E.  Dfimmler,  Kaimr 
Otto  der  Groaae,  Leipmc.  1876;  G.  Dehio,  Geschichie  de9 
ErxbUtumt  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  65,  104-132,  Berlin,  1877; 
Hauck,  KD,  vol.  ii. 

ADALGAR,  ad'al-gOr:  Third  archbishoo  of  Ham- 
burg-Bremen (888-909);  d.  May  9.  909.  When 
Rimbert,  who  was  appointed  in  865  to  succeed 
Ansgar,  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  stopped 
at  the  abbey  of  Corvey  on  his  way  to  his  field  of 
labor,  the  abbot  Adalgar  gave  him  his  brother, 
also  named  Adalgar,  as  a  companion.  The  younger 
Adalgar  was  then  a  deacon.  Toward  the  end  of 
Rimbert 's  life  he  was  consecrated  bishop  to  assist 
the  latter;  and  he  succeeded  him  in  the  arch- 
bishopric (June  11,  888).  During  the  latter  half 
of  his  twenty  years'  rule,  age  and  infirmity  made 
it  necessary  for  him  also  to  have  a  coadjutor  in  the 
person  of  Hoger,  another  monk  of  Corvey;  and 
later  five  neighboring  bishops  were  charged  to 
assist  the  archbishop  in  his  metropolitan  duties. 

Adalgar  lived  in  troublous  times.  Although 
Amulf's  victory  over  the  Normans  (891)  waa  a 
relief  to  his  diocese,  and  although  under  Louis  the 
Child  (900-911)  it  suffered  less  from  Hungarian 
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onslaughts  than  the  districts  to  the  south  and  east 
of  it,  yet  the  general  confusion  restricted  Adalgar's 
acti\*ity,  and  he  was  able  to  do  very  little  in  the 
nonliern  kingdoms  which  were  supposed  to  be 
I»3rt  of  his  mission.  There  were  also  new  con- 
tests over  the  relation  of  Bremen  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cologne.  Bremen  had  originally  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cologne;  but  this  relation 
was  dissolved  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg  in  848;  and  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  had  confirmed  the  subordination  of  Bremen  to 
Hamburg  in  864  (see  Ansgar;  Hamburg,  Arch- 
bishopric of).  In  890  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne  wrote  to  Pope  Stephen  VI.,  demanding 
that  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  as  bishop  of 
Bremen  be  subject  to  liim.  The  course  of  the  con- 
troversy is  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  is  known  that 
Stephen  cited  both  contestants  to  Rome,  and  when 
Adalgar  alone  appeared,  Hermann  being  represented 
by  delegates  with  tmsatisfactory  credentials,  the 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  Archbishop  Fulk  of 
Reims,  to  decide  in  a  synod  at  Worms.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  died;  and  his  successor  For- 
mosus  placed  the  investigation  in  the  hands  of  a 
synod  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  892  imder  Hatto 
of  Mainz.  On  the  basis  of  its  report,  Formosus 
decided  that  Bremen  should  be  united  to  Hamburg 
so  long  as  the  latter  had  no  suffragan  sees,  but 
should  revert  to  Cologne  when  any  were  erected, 
the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  meanwhile  taking  part 
in  the  provincial  synods  of  Cologne,  without  thereby 
admitting  his  subordination.  Little  is  known  of 
Adalgar's  personaUty.  From  the  way  in  which 
Rimbert's  biographer  and  Adam  of  Bremen  speak 
of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  force, 
but  perhaps  not  strong  enough  for  the  difficult 
times  in  which  his  activity  was  cast. 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  VUa  Rtmberti,  in  MGH,  Script.,  ii.  (1820) 
764-775.  and  in  MPL,  cxxvi.  991-1010;  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Geata  Hammenburgenfia  eceUtia  ponHficumt  in 
MiGH,  ScripL,  vii.  (1846)  267-389  (issued  separately. 
Hanover.  1846;  2d  ed..  1876);  Jafftf.  Reoesta,  voL  i. ; 
G.  Dehio.  Ge&diidUe  de»  ErzbiatumM  Uamburo-Bremen,  i. 
97-100.  Berlin.  1877;   Hauck,  KD,  vol.  ii. 

ADALHARD  AND  WALA,  ad'ol-hOrd,  wdaa: 
Abbots  of  Corbie  (10  m.  e.  of  Amiens)  from  about 
775  to  834.  They  were  biDthers,  cousins  of  Charle- 
magne, pupils  and  friends  of  Alcuin  and  Paul  the 
Deacon,  and  men  of  much  authority  and  influence 
in  both  church  and  state.  The  elder,  Adalhard 
(b.  about  751 ;  d.  Jan.  2.  826),  was  interested  in  the 
German  language  and  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  colleges  and  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
of  New  Corbie  (Corvey)  on  the  Weser  (see  Cor^ 
vet).  He  gave  new  laws  to  his  monastery  of 
Corbie  (MPL,  cv.  535-550),  and  defended  against 
Pope  Leo  III.  the  resolutions  de  exitu  Spiritus 
Smeti  passed  in  the  autumn  of  809  by  the  Synod 
of  Aachen  (see  Filioque  Controversy).  When 
Charlemagne's  son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  (810), 
Adalhard  was  appointed  counselor  of  his  young 
0on  Bernard  in  the  government  of  Italy. 

The  younger  brother,  Wala  (d.at  Bobbio  in  Italy 
S-pt.    12,    836),    also   enjoyed   the   confidence   of 
Cliarieinagne,  and  became  chief  of  tlie  counts  of  | 
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Saxony.  In  812  he  was  sent  to  join  Adalhard  and 
Bernard  in  Italy  and  work  for  the  choice  of  the 
last-named  as  king  of  the  Lombards.  After  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  accession  of  the  incapable 
Louis  (814),  whom  the  brothers  had  always  op- 
posed, they  returned  to  Corbie,  and  fell  into  dis- 
grace for  having  favored  Bernard.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  estates  and  Adalhard  was  ban- 
ished. After  seven  years,  however,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  them  and  Louis.  W  ala.  as  suc- 
cessor of  Adalhard  at  Corbie,  continued  his  brother's 
work  and  gave  especial  care  to  the  mission  in  the 
north.  As  head  of  the  op[X)sition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  succession  of  817  and  a  bold  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Louis  in  830,  and  regained  liis  liberty  only  when, 
in  833,  Louis's  eldest  son,  Lothair,  the  future  em- 
peror, came  north  with  an  army,  accompanied  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  Wala's  counsel  was  gratefully 
received  by  both  Lothair  and  Gregory;  and  the 
former  rewarded  him  with  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  in 
northern  Italy.  Just  before  his  death  Wala  became 
reconciled  with  Louis,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  that  monarch  by  Lothair,  made  peace 
between  father  and  son.  A.  Werner. 

Bibliography:  Paschasius  Radbertus.  Vita  Adelkardi,  com- 
plete in  ASM,  iv.  1,  pp.  308-344;  VUa  Wala,  ib.  pp.  456- 
622;  alao  in  AfPL,  cxx.  1507-1660;  extracts  in  Af  G7/, 
Script.,  ii.  (1829)  524-569;  F.  Funk,  Ludwig  der  Fromme, 
Frankfort,  1832;  Himly.  Wala  et  Louit-le-Dibonnaire, 
Paris,  1849;  Jaff^,  Regeata,  vol.  i.;  A.  Enck,  Dt  SL 
Adaihardo  abbaie  Corbeice  antiqucB  et  novee,  MUnster,  1873; 

B.  E.  Sim»on,  Jahrhucher  dea  ir&nkiachen  Reicha  unter  Lud- 
wio  dem  Frommen,  i..  Munich,  1874;  Hauck, /CD,  vol.  ii  ; 
W.  Wattenbach,  DGQ,   i.  (1893)  250,  ii.  (1894)   170;    D. 

C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Madiaval  Civilization,  pp. 
319-320,  New  York.  1904. 

ADAM. 

I.  Doctrinal. 

The  Biblical  Statement  Interprated  Literally  (}  1). 
The  Position  of  Adam  to  the  Raoe  (}  2). 
The  Orthodox  Views  (§  3). 
The  Evolutionary  Views  ($  4). 

II.  Historical. 

The  Use  of  '*  Adam"  as  a  Proper  Name  (}  1). 

Foreign  Influence  in  P  (§  2). 

The  Aim  and  Plan  of  P  (J  3). 

The  Narrative  of  J  ($  4). 

Parallels  in  Other  Literatures  (f  6). 

The  Literary  Material  Mythical  in  Character  ($  6). 

New  Testament  References  ($  7). 

I.  Doctrinal :   According  to  the  literal  statement 
of  Genesis  (v.  2),  the  name  "Adam  "  (Heb.  adham, 
"  man  ")  was  given  by  God  himself  to  the  first  human 
being.    The  important  place  occupied  by  man,  ac- 
cording to   the  Biblical  idea,   is    the 
I.  The  Bib-  close,  the  appointed  climax,  of  creation. 
Ileal  State-  Inanimate  nature  looked  forward    to 
ment  Inter-  man.    To  his  creation  God  gave  special 
preted       care.    It  was  sufficient  for  the  Creator 
Literally,    to  order  the  other  creatures  into  be- 
ing;   but   man   was   molded   by   the 
divine  fingers  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.     Thus  far 
he  belonged  to  the  created  world;  but  into  him 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  thus  put  him 
in  an  immeasurably  higher  place;  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  breath  made  him  the  **  image  "  of  God. 
What  this  "  image  "  was  is  learned  from  the  Bible 
(Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7);  it  was  likeness  to  God  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  creatures  and  in  the  possession  of 
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the  same  spirit  (see  Image  of  Qod).  God,  the  ab- 
solute personality,  reflects  himself  in  man  and,  there- 
fore, the  latter  becomes  the  lord  of  creation.  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  race — humanity  in 
person.  Opposite  to  the  species  and  genera  of  beasts 
stood  the  single  man.  He  was  not  a  male,  still  less 
a  man-woman;  he  was  man.  Out  of  him,  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  race,  Eve  was  taken. 

But  man's  true  position  can  not  be  comprehended 
until  he  is  considered  in  relation  to  Christ,  the 
second  man,  as  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  Rom. 
V.  12  sqq.;  I  Cor.  xv.  21-22,  45-49.  By  Adam's 
fall,  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world,  and  con- 
demnation has  come  upon  all  through  him;  but 
from  the  second  Adam  has  come  just  the  opposite — 
righteousness,  justification,  and  life.  Those  who 
by  sin  are  united  to  the  first  Adam  reap  all  the 
consequences  of  such  a  imion;  similarly  do  those 
who  by  faith  are  united  to  the  second  Adam.  Each 
is  a  representative  head. 

Blaterialism  sees  in  man  a  mere  product  of 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  makes  place 
for  self-consciousness.  The  unity  of  the  race  is 
also  given  up;  and  so  logically  Darwinism  leads 
to  belief  in  a  plurality  of  race  origins.  Theology, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  fast  to  the 
2.  The  Posi-  personality  of  man,  but  has,  from  the 
tion  of      beginning  of  the  science,  wavered  in 

Adam  to    regard   to  the  position  occupied  by 

the  Race.  Adam  toward  the  race.  The  oldest 
Greek  Fathers  are  silent  upon  this 
point.  Irensus  is  the  first  to  touch  it;  and  he  main- 
tains that  the  first  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  race,  since 
Adam  was  its  head  (III.  xxiii.  3;  V.  xii.  3;  cf.  R. 
Seeberg,  DogmengeschichUf  i.,  Leipsic,  1895,  p.  82). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  man  sinned 
because  he  had  abused  his  liberty  when  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  In  Adam  seminally  were  the  bodies 
of  all  hia  descendants  (Contra  Celsum,  iv.;  cf.  C.  F. 
A.  Kahnis,  Dogmatikj  ii.,  Leipsic,  1864,  pp.  107 sqq.). 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysos- 
tom  derive  sin  from  the  fcil.  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  represent  the 
Biblical  standpoint.  Pelagius  saw  in  Adam  only 
a  bad  example,  which  his  descendants  followed. 
Semi-Pelagianism  similarly  regarded  the  first  sin 
merely  as  opening  the  flood-gates  to  iniquity; 
but  upon  this  point  Augustinianism  since  it  was 
formulated  has  dominated  the  Church — ^in  Adam 
the  race  sinned.  (Carl  von  BuchruckerI.) 

The   prominent   orthodox    views    are:  (1)    The 

Augustinian,    known    as   realism,    which    is    that 

human  nature  in  its  entirety  was  in  Adam  when 

he  sinned,  that  his  sin  was  the  act  of  human  nature, 

and  that  in  this  sin  human  nature  fell; 

3.  The      that  is,  lost  its  freedom  to  the  good. 

Orthodox  becoming  wholly  sinful  and  producing 
Views,  sinners.  "  We  sinned  in  that  man 
when  we  were  that  man."  This  is 
the  view  of  Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Luther.  (2)  The  federal  theory  of 
the  Dutch  divines  Cocceius  and  Witsius  is  that 
Adam  became  the  representative  of  mankind 
and  that  the  probation  of  the  human  race  ended 
once  for  all  in  his  trial  and  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.    Accordingly  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 


was  imputed  to  his  posterity.  This  is  the  theory 
of  Turretin  and  the  Princeton  theologians.  (3) 
The  theory  of  mediate  imputation  (Plac^eus)  is 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  desccndants- 
not  directly,  but  on  account  of  their  depravity 
derived  from  him  and  their  consent  to  his  sin.  (See 
Imputation;  Sin.) 

According  to  the  evolutionary  view  of  man's 
origin,  which  is  not  necessarily  materialistic,  Adam 
may  be  designated  as  the  first  individual  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  upward  process  of  de- 
4.  The  Evo-  velopment  in  whom  self-consciousnesa 
lutionary  appeared  or  who  attained  such  sta- 
Views.  bility  of  life  that  henceforth  humanity 
was  able  to  survive  the  shock  of  death. 
By  some,  the  first  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  special 
instance  of  creative  wisdom  and  power;  by  others,, 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  evolutionary  process* 
Whether  the  human  race  sprang  from  one  individual 
or  from  several  is,  for  lack  of  evidence,  left  an  open 
question.  In  this  position  the  unity  of  the  race 
is  in  no  wise  compromised,  since  this  is  grounded 
not  in  derivation  from  a  single  pair  but  in  identity 
of  constitution  and  ideal  ethical  and  spiritual  aim. 
This  view  of  the  first  man  brings  into  prominence 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  its  kinship  with 
the  divine,  yet  at  the  same  time  profoundly  modifies, 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  the 
disproportion  between  the  inherited  instincts,, 
appetites,  and  desires  of  the  animal  nature  and 
the  weak  and  struggling  impulses  of  the  moral 
consciousness  there  arises  an  inevitable  conflict 
in  which  the  higher  is  temporarily  worsted  and 
the  sense  of  sin  emerges.  By  virtue  of  heredity 
and  the  organic  and  social  unity  of  the  race,  all 
the  descendants  of  the  earliest  man  are  involved 
with  him  in  the  common  strug^e,  the  defeat,  and 
the  victory  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  This 
conflict  is  a  sign  that  man  is  not  simply  a  fallen 
being,  but  is  in  process  of  ascent.  The  first  man,, 
although  of  the  earth,  is  a  silent  prophecy  of  the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
n.  Historical:    The   sources   of   knowledge    of 
Adam  are  exclusively  Biblical  and,  indeed,  wholly 
of  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  New  Testament 
adds  nothing  concemiifg  his  personality  and  his 
doings  to  what  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.    The   main   inquiry,  therefore,   must   be 
as  to  the  place  occupied  by  Adam 
I.  The  Use  in  the  Old  Testament.      Here  several 
of  "Adam"  striking  facts  confront  us:     (1)  There 
as  a        is  no  allusion  to  Adam  direct  or  in- 
Proper      direct    after    the     early    genealogies. 
Name«       In  Deut.  xxxii.  8  and  Job  xxviii.  28 
the    Hebrew    adham    (adam)  means 
"  mankind."     In  Hos.  vi.  7  the  reading  should  be 
"  Admah  "  (a  place-name).    The  latest  references 
(apart  from  the  excerpt  in  I  Chron.  i.  1)  are  Gen. 
iv.  25  (Sethite  line  of  J)  and  Gen.  v.  1,  3  (Sethite 
line  of  P).     (2)  Outside  of  the  genealogies  there  is 
no  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  proper 
name.    The  definite  article,  omitted  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  should  be  restored  in  Gen.  iii.  17,  21 
(J)  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of  the  whole  context^ 
which   reads   '*  the   man "   instead   of   "  Adam.'^ 
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Eve  (Gen.  iii.  20;  iv.  1)  ia  the  first  proper  name 
of  our  Bible.  (3)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  proper  name  "  Adam,"  its  use  here 
seems  to  be  derived  from  and  based  upon  the 
original  generic  sense.  Even  in  the  genealogies 
the  two  significations  are  interchanged.  Thus 
while  Gen.  v.  1  substitutes  "  Adam  "  for  "  the  man  " 
of  i.  27,  chap.  v.  2  continues:  ''  Male  and  female 
created  he  them  .  .  .  and  called  their  name  Adam." 
It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  genealogies  are  in  part 
At  least  responsible  for  the  individual  and  personal 
usage  of  the  name.  When  it  is  considered  that 
all  Semitic  history  began  with  genealogies,  of  which 
the  standing  designation  in  the  early  summaries 
is  *'  generations "  (Heb.  toledhoth)^  the  general 
motive  of  such  a  transference  of  ideas  is  obvious. 
The  process  was  easy  and  natural  because  in  the 
ancient  type  of  society  a  community  is  thought 
of  as  a  unit,  is  a  proper  name  without  the  article, 
and  is  designated  by  a  single  not  a  plural  form. 
The  first  community  having  been  "  man  "  ("  the 
adam  "),  its  head  and  representative  was  natiu-ally 
spoken  of  as  "  Man  "  ("  Adam  ")  when  there  was 
need  of  referring  to  him.  On  the  etymological 
side  a  partial  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  French 
on  (Lat.  homo)  and  the  German  manf  which  express 
individualization  anonymously. 

The  secondary  character  of  the  notion  of  an 
individual  Adam  is  also  made  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  genealogical  system  of  P  is  artificial  and 
of  foreign  origin  or  at  least  of  foreign 
2,  Foreign  suggestion.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
Influence  ten  generations  of  Gen.  v.  is  modeled 
in  P,  upon  and  in  part  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonian  tradition  of  the  first  ten 
kings  of  Babylon.  Of  these  lists  of  ten  there  are 
five  names  in  either  list  which  show  striking  corre- 
spondences with  five  in  the  other,  ending  with  the 
tenth,  which  in  either  case  is  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  the  flood  story.  These  Babylonian  kings  also 
were  demigods,  having  lives  of  immense  duration, 
two  of  them,  moreover  (the  seventh  and  the  tenth), 
having,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  special  commu- 
nications with  divinity. 

In  brief,  as  regards  P,  the  matter  stands   as 

follows: — His    first    theme   was   the   process    and 

plan  of  creation   according  to  an  ascending  scale 

of  being.    At   the  head  of    creation 

3-  The  Aim  were    put    the     first    human  beings, 

and  Plan  "  man "  or  mankind  (Gen.  i.  26). 
ofP,  The  second  leading  thought  in  P's 
"  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  was  the  continuance  of  the  race  or  the 
peopling  of  the  earth.  Expression  was  given  to 
it  by  the  statement  that  "  the  man  "  was  created 
"  male  and  female  "  (i.  27).  The  third  stage  in  the 
narrative  is  reached  when  the  descent  of  Abraham 
from  the  first  man  is  established,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  necessary  and  appropriate  pedigree  for  the 
house  of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  this  line  was  placed 
the  individual  "  Man  "  or  "  Adam." 

Turning  now  to  the  story  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  speaks  of  the  first  man 
only  as  "the  man"  and  not  as  "Adam," 
the  main  motive  of  Gen.  ii.~iv.  is  to  account  for 
certain   characteristics    and    habits   of   mankind, 


above  all  to  set  forth  the  origin,  nature,  and 
consequences  of  sin  as  disobedience  to  and  alien- 
ation  from  Yahweh.  Man  is  presented 
4.  The  first  as  a  single  individual;  next  as 
Narrative  being  mated  with  a  woman,  with  and 
of  J.  for  whom  he  has  a  divinely  constituted 
affinity;  then  as  the  head  of  the  race 
upon  which  he  brings  the  curse  due  to  his  own 
disobedience.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to 
imply  a  preconception  of  the  individuality  and 
personality  of  the  first  man,  who  may  as  well  as-< 
not  have  borne  the  name  "  Adam,"  which  J  him- 
self gives  him  in  the  fragmentary  genealogy  of 
Gen.  iv.  25-26.  But  the  inference  is  not  justified. 
The  pictures  drawn  by  J  and  the  conceptions  they 
embody  are  not  spontaneous  effusions.  They  are 
the  result  of  careful  selection  and  of  long  and  pro* 
found  reflection,  and  when  the  problems  which  J 
sets  out  to  solve  and  the  incidents  which  convey 
and  embody  the  solution  be  considered,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  answers  to  the  questions 
could  have  been  arrived  at  only  through  the  study 
of  man,  not  in  individuals  but  as  a  social  being. 
In  other  words,  this  "  prophetic "  interpreter 
worked  Ins  way  backward  through  history  or  tra- 
dition along  certain  well-known  lines  of  general 
human  experience,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  story 
appears  not  a  single  but  a  composite  figure,  not 
an  individual  but  a  type,  while  the  story  itself  is 
not  history  or  biography  but  in  part  mythical  and 
in  part  allegorical.  Thus  the  unhistorical  char- 
acter of  Adam  is  even  more  demonstrable  from 
the  narrative  of  J  than  from  that  of  P. 

Some   of    the   primitive   mythical    material    in 
Genesis  has  analogies  in  other  literatures.    Not 
to  mention  the  more  remote  Avesta,  attention  must 
again  be  called  to  some  of  the  Babylonian  parallels^ 
It  is  now  indisputable  that  Eden  is  a  Babylonian 
name;  that   the   whole   scenery   of   the   region   is 
Babylonian;  that  the  tree  of  life,   the  cherubim, 
and  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  men,, 
are  all  Babylonian.     There  is  also  the  Babylonian 
story  of  how  the  first  man  came  to  forfeit  immor- 
tality.   Adapa,  the  human  son   of  the  good  god 
Ea,   had  offended  Anu,  the   god  of   heaven    (see 
Babylonia,  VII.,  3,  §  3),  and   was   siunmoned  to 
heaven    to    answer    for    his    offense. 
5.  Paral-   Before    his   journey    thither   he    was 
lels  in      warned  by  his  divine  father  to  refuse 
Other       the    "  food   of   death  "    and    "  water 
Litera-     of  death  "  which  Anu  would  offer  to 
tures.       him.    At  the  trial,  Anu,  who  had  been> 
moved    by    the    intercession    of    two 
lesser  gods,  offered  him  instead   "  food  of  life " 
and  "  water  of  life."     These  he  refused,  and  thus- 
missed  the  inmiortality  intended  for  him;  for  Anu 
when  placated  had  wished  to  place  him  among  the 
gods.     Some  such  story  as  this  by  a  process  of 
reduction  along  monotheistic  lines  may  have  con- 
tributed its  part  to  the  framework  of  the  narrative 
of  the  rejection  of  Adam.     It  is  indeed  possible 
that  Adam  and  Adapa  are  ultimately  the  same 
name. 

An  important  element  in  the  whole  case  is  the 
general  character  of  the  literary  material  of  which 
the  story  of  Adam  forms  a  portion.    Apart  fronr 
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the  oonoeptioDfl  proper  to  the  religion  of  Israel, 

which  give  them   their   distinctive   moral  value, 

the    events     and    incidents     related 

6.  The     belong    gcncrically    to    the  mythical 
Literary    stories  of  the  beginnings  of  the  earth 

Material     and   man,  which   have   been   related 
Mythical    among    many    ancient    and    modem 
in  Char-    peoples,  and  specifically  to  the  cycle 
octer.       of  myths  and  legends  which  reached 
their     fullest     literary    development 
in  Babylonia,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  orig- 
inally the  outgrowth  of  a  polytheistic  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe.     Much  weight  must  also 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  story  of  Adam 
ifi  practically  isolated  in  the  Old  Testament,  above 
all  to  the  consideration  that  prophecy  and  psalmody, 
which  build  so  much  upon  actual  history,  ignore  it 
altogether. 

The  New  Testament  references  show  that  Jesus 

and  Paul  used  the  earliest  stories  of  Genesis  for 

didactic    purp9ses.    The    remark    is 

7.  New  often  made  in  explanation  that  their 
Testament  age  was  not  a  critical  one  and  that 

Refer-  the  sacred  authors  did  not  in  their 
encea.  own  minds  question  the  current  belief 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  oldest  docu- 
ments. This  is  probably  true,  at  Any  rate  of  Paul 
(cf.  especially  I  Cor.  xi.  8-9;  I  Tim.  ii.  13-14).  His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam  (I  Cor.  xv.  22,  45;  Rom.  v.  12  sqq.)  is  the 
development  of  an  idea  of  rabbinical  theology, 
and  has  a  ciuious  primitive  analogy  in  the  relation 
between  Merodach,  the  divine  son  of  the  good  god 
£a,  and  Adapa,  the  human  son  of  Ea  (cf.  Luke  iii. 
3S).  Jesus  himself  does  not  make  any  direct  ref- 
erence to  Adam  in  his  recorded  sayings. 

J.  F.  McCURDT. 
Buuoorapht:  I.  if  1.2:  Job.  Butler, ^SermofU on //umaitNa- 
twr€,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Works,  Oxford.  1844;  8 JBaird.  The  FirH 
Adam  and  the  Second,  Philadelphia,  1860;  J.  MOller, 
ChrigUiche  Lekrevonder  SUnde,  Breslau,  1867,  Eng.  transl., 
Doctrine  of  8tn^  Edinbmsh,  1868;  Chaa.  Hodge,  SyeiemaHe 
TkeoloQW,  ii..  ch.  v.,  vii..  viii..New  York.  1872;  R.  W.  Lan- 
^M,Orioinal  Sina$ul Imputation,  JUchmond,  1884;  W.G.T. 
Bhedd,  DogmaHc  Theology,  ii.  1-257,  iii.  249-377,  New 
York,  1888  (rol.  iii.  gives  catena  of  citations  from  early 
Christian  times  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century); 
H.  B.  Smith,  Syetem  cf  Chrietian  Theology,  pp.  273-301, 
ib.  18iM);  W.  N.  Qarke,  OuUine  of  Chrietian  Theology,  pp. 
182-198,  227-259,  ib.  1898;  R.  V.  Foster,  Syatematic 
Theology,  pp.  348-355,  363-381,  Nashville.  1898;  A.  H. 
8tix>ng«  Syetematie  Theology,  pp.  234-260,  261-272,  New 
York,  1902. 

L  i  3:  H.  B.  Smith,  Syetem  of  Chrietian  Theology,  New 
York.  1886;  G.  P.  Fisher.  Diaeueeione  in  Hxetory  and 
Theology,  pp.  355-409,  ib.  1880;  cf.  Calvin,  InetitiUee,  book 
ii..  ch.  i..  (S  6^. 

I.  i  4:  H.  Drummond,  The  Aeceni  of  Man,  New  York, 
1894;  J.  Le  Conte.  Evolution  and  ite  Relation  to  Rcligioue 
Thought,  ib.  1894;  J.  Fiske.  The  Deetiny  of  Afan  Viewed  in 
Ac  LiffiU  of  hie  Origin,  Boston,  1895;  idem.  Through 
Nature  to  Ood,  ib.  1899;  J.  11.  Tyler.  The  Whence  and  the 
Whither  of  Man,  ib.  1896;  C.  R.  Darwin.  The  Deacent  of 
Man,  pp.  174-180.  New  York.  1896;  J.  Demker.  The 
Racee  of  Man,  London,  1900. 

II.  IS  1-7:  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonta  and  Ae- 
eyria,  pp.  511,  544  sqq.,  Boston,  1898;  idem,  in  DB,  sup- 
plement vol.,  pp.  573-574;  H.  Gunkel,  SchOpfung  und 
Chaoe,  pp.  420  sqq..  Gdttingen,  1895;  idem.  Geneau,  pp. 
5 sqq..  33.  98  sqq.,  ib.  1902;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.397,  520 
sqq. 

ADAM,     BOOKS    OF.      See   Pseudepigrapha, 
Old  Txbtamknt,  II.,  39. 


ADAM  OF  BREMEN:  Author  of  the  Gcsta 
Hammenhurgensis  ecclesia  pontificum,  a  history  of 
the  archbishops  of  Hamburg-Bremen  extending 
down  to  the  death  of  Adalbert  (1072).  The  work 
itself  tells  of  its  author  only  that  his  name  began 
with  "  A,"  that  he  came  to  Bremen  in  1068  and 
ultimately  became  a  canon  there,  and  that  he  wrote 
the  book  between  the  death  of  Adalbert  and  that 
of  King  Svend  Estridsen  of  Denmark  (1072-76). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  referred 
to  by  Helmold  and  assigned  to  a  M agister  Adam  ; 
in  which  case  the  author  must  be  the  Adam  magister 
scholarum  who  wrote  and  was  one  of  the  signatories 
to  an  extant  docimient  of  Jan.  11 ,  1069,  and  also 
the  same  whose  death  on  Oct.  12,  year  not  given, 
is  recorded  in  a  Bremen  register. 

It  may  be  conjectured  from  scanty  indications 
that  Adam  was  bom  in  upper  Saxony  and  educated 
at  Magdeburg.  His  education  was  in  any  case  a 
thorough  one  for  his  time.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
best  historical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
Ib  it  the  principal  source  for  the  early  history  of 
the  archbishopric  and  its  northern  missions,  but  it 
gives  many  valuable  data  both  for  Germany  and 
other  countries.  The  author  was  unusually  well  pro- 
vided with  documents  and  with  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  their  use.  His  general  credibility  and 
love  of  truth  have  never  been  seriously  challenged; 
and  his  impartiality  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
he  records  the  weaknesses  of  Adalbert,  with  whom 
he  was  in  close  relations  and  whom  he  admired. 
The  best  edition  of  Adam's  book  is  by  J.  M.  Lappen- 
berg,  in  MGH,  Script.,  vii.  (1846)  267-389  (issued 
separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  with  full  intro- 
duction and  notes,  1876);  the  work  is  also  in  MPL, 
cxlvi.  451-620.  There  is  a  German  translation  by 
J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  revised  by  W.  Waltenbach, 
Leipsic,  1888).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  a  Seclen,  De  Adamo  Bremenei,  in 
his  MieceUanea,  ii.  415-493,  Labeck,  173G;  L.  Giesebrecht, 
Hieloriedu  und  Uterariaehe  Abhandlung  der  KOnigaberger 
detUechen  Geeellachaft,  ed.  F.  W.  Schubert,  iii.  141.  Kdnies- 
berg.  1834;  W.  Giesebrecht.  GeechichU  der  deutechen  Kai- 
aerteit,  i.  752,  Brunswick,  1874;  G.  Dchio,  Geechichte  dee 
Erzbietuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  176-177,  Beriin,  1877; 
W.  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  iii.  (1894)  78-82;  Hauck,  KD,  ui. 

ADAM,  MELCHIOR,  mel'ki-6r:  Protestant  bi- 
ographer; b.  at  Grottkau  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau), 
Silesia;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  rector  of 
the  city  school,  Mar.  23,  1022.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  series  of  136  biographies,  mostly  of  Ger- 
man Protestant  scholars,  especially  theologians  (5 
vols.,  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  1615-20;  2d  ed., 
under  the  title  Dvgnorum  lande  virorum  immortali-' 
tas,  1653;  3d  ed..  1706). 

ADAM  OF  SAIHT  VICTOR:  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  liturgical  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
his  nationality  is  described  by  the  Latin  word  BHto 
("  Breton  "?),  and  he  was  canon  of  St.  Victor  of 
Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  his  sequence  upon  Thomas  Becket  of  Canter- 
bury it  is  inferred  that  he  survived  the  latter's 
canonization  (1174).  His  poems  do  not  include 
all  of  his  writings,  but  are  the  most  important. 
From  the  ninth  century  it  was  customary  to  set 
words  (called  prosa  and  sequentia)  to  the  melodies 
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(jubili,  sequentia)  with  which  the  Hallelujah  of  the 
gradual  in  the  mass  closed  (see   Sequence).     In 
the  twelfth  century  a  more  artificial  style  of  com- 
position, according  to  strict  rules,  took  the  place  of 
the  freer  rhythms  of  the  earlier  time,  and  for  this 
period  of  sequence  composition  Adam  has  an  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  of  Notker  (q.v.)  for 
the  former  period.     He  shows  a  real  talent  in  his 
mastery  of  form;  and  his  best  pieces  contain  true 
poetry,  although  as  concerns  power  to  excite  the 
emotions  and  the  higher  flights  of  the  poetic  fancy, 
his  compositions  are  not  equal  to  a  Salve  caput, 
Stabat  mater f  or  Lauda  Sian.         S.  M.  DsuTBck. 
Biblioorapht:   L.  Gautier*  (Eur res  poittqitea  d'Adam  de  St. 
Victor,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1858  (compiete  and  critical  ed.,  with 
life  in  voL  i.;    3d  ed.,  1894),   reprinted  in  MPL,   cxcvi. 
1421-1534  (Enc.  transl.  by  D.  S.  Wrangham,  Tha  Litur- 
gieal  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  3  vols..  London,  1881); 
K.  Bartsch,  Die  laleiniaeken  Stqitemen  de9  MtttelaUeru,  pp. 
170  sqq.,  Rostock,  1868;    Hittoire  litt^aire  de  la  France, 
XV.  39-45;   E.    Misset,  PoSaie  rvtkmiqtte  du  moyen  dge ; 
ctaoi    .    .    .    9ur  lea  ceuprea  poitiquee  d*Adam  de  St.Victar, 
Pane.  1882. 

ADAM  THE  SCOTCHMAN  (Adamus  Scotus, 
called  also  Adamus  Anglicus):  A  mystic-ascetic 
author  of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  his 
biographer,  the  Premonstrant  Godefroi  Ghiselbert 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  of  north-English 
origin,  belonged  to  the  Premonstrant  order,  was 
abbot  at  Whithorn  (Casa  Candida)  in  Galloway 
toward  1180,  and  about  the  same  time  also  liveil 
temporarily  at  Pr6montr^,  the  French  parent 
monastery  of  the  order.  He  seems  to  have  died 
soon  after.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was 
living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Ghiselbert 
thinks,  who  identifies  him  with  the  English  bishop 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  mentioned  by  Ca^sarius 
of  Heisterbach  {Miracularumf  iii.  22).  The  first 
incomplete  edition  of  Adam's  works  was  published 
by  .£gidius  Gourmont  (Paris,  1518).  It  contains 
his  three  principal  writings  of  mystic-monastic 
content:  (1)  Liber  de  ordine,  habitu,  et  professione 
Pramonstraienvium,  fourteen  sermons;  (2)  De  tripar- 
tito  tabemaculo;  (3)  De  triplici  genere  contempla- 
tionis.  The  edition  of  Petrus  Bellerus  (Antwerp, 
1659)  contains  also  Ghiselbert 's  life  and  a  collection 
of  forty-seven  sermons  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
year,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  larger 
collection  of  100  sermons  comprising  the  whole 
church  year.  In  1721  Bemhard  Pez  {Thesaurus 
anecdoiarumf  i.  2,  335  sqq.)  published  SolUoquia  de 
instrudvone  disciptUi,  sive  de  instructione  animcB, 
which  has  been  af^cribed  to  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
but  belongs  probably  to  Adam  the  Scotchman. 
All  of  these  works  with  Ghiselbert 's  life  are  in  MPL, 
cxcviii.   9-872.  (O.  ZacKLERf.) 

Biblkmiiapht:  Qodefroi  Ghiaelbert,  Vila  Adami,  in  MPL, 
exeviii.;  C.  Oudin,  De  acriptoribtie  eceleeiae,  li.  1544 
•qq.,  Frankfort,  1722 ;  A.  Mineus,  Chronicon  ordxnie 
Pi-mwionetnUenaie,  in  M.  Kuen,  CoUectio  ecriptorum  vario- 
rum reUgioeorum  ordinum,  vL  36,  38.  Ulm,  17G8;  G.  .Mac- 
kensie.  The  Livee  and  Charaetera  of  the  mo«t  Eminent  Wri- 
tereof  the  Scots  Nation,  i.  141-145,  Edinburgh.  1708. 

ADAMITES  (ADAMIANI):  1.  Epiphanius  (//rrr., 
Iii.)  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  of  *'  Adamiani," 
that  held  their  religious  assemblies  in  subterranean 
chambers,  both  men  and  women  appearing  in  a 
state  of  nature  to  imitate  Adam  and  Eve,  and  call- 
ing  their   meeting?   paradise.    Since    Epiphanius 


knew  of  them  only  from  hearsay,  and  is  himself 
doubtful  whether  to  make  of  them  a  special  class 
of  heretics,  their  existence  must  be  regarded  as 
questionable.  There  are  further  unverifiable  no- 
tices in  John  of  Damascus  {Opera,  i.  88;  following 
the  Anakephalaiosis,  attributed  to  Epiphanius), 
in  Augustine  {Ilarr.,  Ixxxi.),  and  in  Hcereitcarum 
fabularum  epitome,  i.  6).  G.  KrCger. 

2.  (Charges  of  conmiunity  of  women,  ritual 
child-murder,  and  nocturnal  orgies  were  brought 
by  the  heathen  world  against  the  early  Christians, 
and  by  the  latter  against  various  sects  of  their  own 
number  (Montanists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists, 
etc.).  Similar  accusations  were  made  against 
almost  all  medieval  sects,  notably  the  Cathari,  the 
Waldensians,  the  Italian  Fraticelli,  the  heretical 
flagellants  of  Thuringia  in  1454,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  Ail  of  these  allegations  are  to 
be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  The  doctrine 
of  a  sinless  state,  taught  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  and,  in  other  cases,  extravagant  acts 
of  overwrought  mystics  may  have  furnished  a 
basis,  which,  without  doubt,  was  often  elaborated 
from  the  accounts  of  "  Adamites "  mentioned 
above. 

3.  The  name  "  Adamites  "  has  become  the  per- 
manent designation  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  Tabor- 
ites,  who,  in  Mar.,  1421,  established  themselves  on 
an  island  in  the  Luschnitz,  near  Neuhaus,  and  are 
said  to  have  indulged  in  predatory  forays  upon 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  have  committed  wild 
excesses  in  nocturnal  dances.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  Ziska  and  Ulrich  von  Neuhaus  in  Oct., 
1421.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  merely  a 
faction  of  the  Taborites  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation 
from  the  Church  and  resorted  to  violence  to  spread 
their  principles.  The  charges  against  their  moral 
character  are  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
certain  religious  sectaries  were  persecuted  in  Bo- 
hemia as  *'  Adamites." 

4.  An  Anabaptist  sect  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1580  received  the  name  "  Adamites  "  because  they 
required  candidates  for  admission  to  appear  un- 
clothed before  the  congregation  and  thus  show  that 
physical  desire  had  no  power  over  them.  Mem- 
bers of  an  Amsterdam  congregation  who  in  1535 
ran  through  the  streets  naked  and  crying  wo  to 
the  godless  were  probably  insane.  The  followers 
of  Adam  Pastor  (q.v.)  were  called  "  Adamites  " 
from  their  leader.  Silly  stories  of  orgies  by  so- 
call<.id  devil-worshipers  (the  "  black  mass ")  are 
sometimes  heard  at  the  present  time. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 

Biblxoorapht:  (1)  1.  de  Beausobre,  Di—eriaHon  eur  Ue 
Adamitee  de  Boheme,  in  J.  Lenfant,  Hxetovre  de  la  guerra 
dee  Huesitee,  ii.  355-358,  Amsterdam,  1731;  C.  W.  F. 
Walch,  Entwurf  einer  voUst&ndigen  Hutone  der  Ketzereien, 
i.  1*27  335,  Leipsic.  1762.  (2)  J.  Nider.  Formieariiie,  111. 
vi.,  Cologne.  1470;  C.  Schmidt,  HieUnre  et  doctrine  de  la 
tecte  dee  Cathares,  li.  150  sqq.,  Paris.  1849;  W.  Preger. 
Oeechichle  der  deutechen  Mystik,  i.  207  aqq.,  461  tqq.,  Leip- 
sic, 1874;  A.  Jimdt,  HieUnre  du  panthHeme  populatre,  pp. 
48-49.  56.  Ill  sqq..  Pans,  1876;  H.  Haupt.  in  ZKO.  vi. 
(1886)  652  sqq.;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  i. 
100  sqq..  New  York.  1888;  K.  MQller.  Kvrehenoesekiekte, 
I.  610.  FieibuTK,  1892.  (3)  J.  Dobrowaky,  OesdiichU  der 
hdhmischen  Pxkarden  und  AdamUen,  in  Abhandlunoen  der 
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30D-343;  K.  Hufler,  GtifhuhUcfireibtr  der  huMiiUchen 
3^:tot!ffU.n4i  in  Bahmtn,  L  45'2,  4^Mi  f^Q,  [Pantr*  rrmm  ^u#- 
iriacantm,  1^  ii..  VieDn&,  185^).  ii.  S30,  345  (ib.  t.  vi.« 
1805);  F.  Piaacky*  Otntchuihte  Hon  B^mcn,  iB.  2, 
22?  bfqq.*  23S  Kiq..  Prairye«  ISAt,  iv,  t  (18S7),  4^2;  A. 
Gindely*  Gttchidtte  dtr  bohmiAi^hxn  Britdrr^  L  18,  36,  &&- 
£7.  07-93.  PrHAU£,  1^53^  Be&UKjbrtr,  ut  sup.;  J.  Gull, 
QtulUn  und  Unitrtuchun^rn  *i*r  (Jene^ichie  dtr  bohmiMchen 
ifrifdcrj.  MO,  Hrsffue,  1878;  ii.  (1&82)  10  aqq.;  H.  Haupt, 
WaldemffTthurn  umi  Infjuintinn  im  tOdattlichen  DeutscA* 
land,  pp.  23,  1D0,  note  U  FreibuJ^,  1890.  (4^  rmtcoLui, 
Dv  viHt  haTtUan-um,  U  Cologne,  l&GO;  C.  Hchi^s^Blhurgt 
Caial^ui  harreticorumi  xiL  20,  Frankfort i  1590:  F.  Nip- 
poUi  in  ZHT,  xiKiJi.  (1863>  102;  C.  A.  CorneJius,  in  Ab~ 
Aa7%diufHffn  of  the  RoyaJ  Bnv^arian  Acia,d«iiiy.  HittiyriMtkn 
ctatwe,  xi^  2,  67  sqq.,  llunicbf  1872;  KatjLli«  Alfrxander* 
//ifi  «t!£l.«  icvii.  183>  P^ria,  1090;  J.  Bois»  Le  Haianitint 
€i  la  moffv,  ib.  1895. 

ADAMHAIC  C*  Little  Adam")t  Ninth  abbot  of 
lona  (679-704);  b.  probably  at  Drum  home  in  the 
©oulhweat  part  of  Ciiunty  DonegaJ,  Ireland  (50  m. 
B,w.  of  LondondetTy)j  c,  625;  d.  on  ilm  island  of 
lona  Sept.  23,  704,  He  was  a  relative  of  Colnmba 
and  tbe  grejiteBt  of  the  abbots  of  lona  after  its 
iUuBtrious  founder^  fametl  alike  for  learning  (he 
had  some  knowledge  of  even  Greek  and  Hebrew), 
piety,  and  practical  wiJwlom.  He  was  a  friend 
(and  perhaps  the  teacher)  of  Aldfrid,  king  of  North* 
iimtma  (685-705 )j  visited  hia  court  in  686  and 
»gain  in  688^  and  was  converted  there  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure  and  Easter  computation  by  CVolfrid 
of  iarrow.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  win  over 
his  monka  of  lona*  but  had  more  success  in  Ireland* 
where  he  epent  considerable  time,  attended  several 
synods,  and  warmly  advocated  the  Roman  usages. 
Many  churches  and  wells  are  dedicated  to  liim  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  his  name  appears  cor- 
rupted into  various  forms,  a^  "*  Ownan."  *'  Eunan  *' 
(the  patron  of  Raphoe),  "  Dewnan/^  "  Tliewnan/' 
nnd  the  like. 

The  extant  writing?  of  Adamnan  are:  (1)  Aretdfi 
telatio  de  locis  naru^iSf  written  down  from  informa- 
tion furnished  peraonally  by  Arculf,  a  Gallic  bishop 
who  waa  driven  to  England  by  stress  of  weather 
when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Palestine,  SjTia, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.  Adaninan  added 
notes  from  other  sources  known  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented the  book  to  King  Aldfrid.  Bede  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  De  hcia  sandia  and  gives  extracts 
from  it  in  the  HisL  eccL,  v.  16,  17.  (2)  Vila  S, 
CohtmbfTt  written  between  692  and  697,  not  so  much 
a  life  as  a  presentation  without  order  of  the  saint's 
prophecies,  miracles,  and  visions,  but  important 
for  the  information  it  gives  of  the  customs,  the  land« 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  tongues,  and  the  history  of 
the  time.  (3)  The  ''Vision  of  Adamnan/*  in  old 
Irish,  describing  Adamnan 's  journey  tlirough 
heaven  and  heU,  is  probably  later  than  his  time, 
but  may  present  his  real  spiritual  experiences  and 
hifi  teaching.  Other  works  are  ascribed  to  him 
ivithout  good  peaaon,  H,  Hahn» 

JiiuMtum^PttV:  For  works  Mtisult  MPL.  Ixxtviu.; 
Arcuifi  rtlatio,  in  Itinera  Hwrotoiymitafm  belli*  *j^ 
rf*  qnieruw,  u,  pp.  xx3C.-xxicm,,  130-210.  238-240h  392- 
418  iPublieaiionM  of  Om  ^oditi  d€  I'Oriant  iatin,  Sh^  ^ife- 
ffraphiipte,  }.<  Geneva,  I  ^79),  atiij  in  lUnerft  H ieraaolymiiana 
Mittuii  iiii^'viit,  ed.  P,  Ccyer^  pp.  210-297  (CSEL^  icxxiic., 
1S9S):  Enit.  traiiiL  by  J.  R.  MftcphpnwTi  (Palestine  Pil- 
itriijis*  Text  Society,  18S9);  Viia  S.  Caluwnbii,  ed.  W. 
Itwves,  DiibtiQ,  1857  {tiew  (wj.»  with  En^.  franal.  bticJ  an 
uiifortunate  rearrang^/mciit  of  tli«  &ote^,  by  W.  F.  Skene, 


EdLaburgh.  1874>;  him  by  J,  T.  FovJer,  Oxford,  1804 
(Eng.  tma»L,  1895);  the  text  of  tlu  Vvti&n,  witb  Eng. 
trajiaJ.t  hua  b«en  publiabed  by  Wbittey  StakcB,  fur  Adam- 
nain,  Simla,  1870;  E.  Windiflch*  Irucht  TtxU,  pp,  105- 
196,  Letptfic,  1880  (ftjntAjns  tbe  UiUh  For  Atkmnan'B 
lifer  LantKan,  EccL  HitL,  pasaim;  Reevei^  m  bis  «d.  qf  tbe 
Vita  CotumbiE,  pp.  xi-.bcviii,.  Dublin,  1857:  A.  P, 
Forbes,  Kaiigndart  of  Scattith  SainU,  Edmhtirig'K,  1872* 
DCS,  1.-11-43:  W.  F.  Slceue.  CtltCe  Sa>tUind,  iL  170-175, 
&jinburgh,  1877:  DNB,  I  92-93;  J,  Healy,  Inttda 
Banciorum,  pp.  334-3'*7,  Dublin.  18M);  P.  Gey<T.  Adam- 
nan,  AiiffHbiir^,  1895;  T.  Oldeci.  Churdi  of  ireland,  pp.  59, 
77*  1(H,  119,  London,  3895;  Cain  Adamnan,  an  old  Irith 
Trrat^on  the  Law  of  Adamnain^ed,  Ktino  Moyert  in  An- 
eaiota  O^tniewta^  Oxford,  1905. 

ABAMS,   GEORGE   MOULTON:    Congregation- 

alist;  b.  at  Castiue,  >Ie.,  July  7,  1824^  d.  at  Au- 
bumdale,  Mass.^  Jan.  11  ^  1906.  He  was  educated 
at  Bo  wdoin  College  (B,A.,  1844)^  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  (1844-46),  the  univeraitieB  of  Leipsic^ 
Halle,  and  Berlin  (1847-49),  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1849-50).  He  held  successiva 
pastorates  at  Conway,  Ma^.  (1851^3);  Ports- 
mouth, N,  H.  {1863-71);  and  Holliston,  Mass. 
(1873--89),  and  also  acted  as  supply  at  Mentbara, 
Mass,  (1890-91 ),  and  Waban,  Ma^.  (1905),  akhough 
after  1889  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  work. 
In  his  theological  position  he  was  a  Trinitarian 
Congregationalist.  He  was  bLstorian  of  the  New 
England  Historic^enealogical  Society  and  a  mem^ 
ber  of  it^i  Council,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over* 
seera  of  Bowdoin  College^  the  treasurer  of  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia 
and  of  the  Mount  Coffee  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  Liberia,  and  in  1903  wae 
made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Liberian  Humane 
Order  of  African  Redemption*  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  studies  and  occasional  addressea, 
he  revised  the  B<blicat  Museum  of  Jan^CiS  Camper 
Gray  (8  vols.,  New  York  and  London,  1S71-S1) 
under  the  title  of  The  Biblical  Erwychpedia  (5  vols., 
Cleveland,  O.,  1903). 

ADAHS,  JAMES  ALOrTZO:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Ashland,  O.,  May  21,  1842.  He  was  educated 
at  Kno:c  College  (A.B.,  1867)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  after  having  served  in  the  CHvii 
war  as  a  member  of  Company  D,  69th  Illinois 
Volunteera.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Gongregatbnal 
Church  at  Marshfield,  Mo.,  in  1870-71;  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Churchy  St.  Louis,  in 
1880-86^  of  the  Millard  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago,  in  1887-SS;  and  of  the  Warren 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city 
in  1889-95,  In  1891  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Congregational  churchefi  of  Illinois  to  the  Inters 
national  Congregational  Council  in  London,  and 
has  also  been  their  representative  at  a  number  of 
national  councils.  He  was  pro  feasor  in  Straight 
University,  New  Orleans,  1873-77^  and  president 
in  1875-77,  and  then  became  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Daitif  Commercial t  Dallas,  Tex,  From  1887  to 
190;^  he  was  editorial  writer  on  the  Chicago  Ad^ 
vfince,  becoming  its  editor-in-chief  in  the  latter  year* 
Hia  principal  works  are  Colfmel  Hunger  ford*  it 
Daughi^  (ChicagOj  1896)  and  Life  of  Queen  Vie~ 
toHa  (1901 ). 

ADAMS,  JOHir  COLEMAH:  t^ni verbalist;  b.  at 
Maiden,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  25,  1849.     He  was  educated 
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»t  the  high  8«:hoob  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  at  Tufts  College  (A.B,,  1870)  ^d  Divin- 
ity School  (B.D.,  18J2).  He  has  held  pastorates 
*t  the  Newton  UniversaUst  Church,  Newton,  Mass. 
<1S72-S0);  First  Utiiversaliat  Church,  Lynn,  Mafis. 
(18S0^nS4);  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church,  Chicago, 
H.  (1884^90);  AH  Souls'  Univerealist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  (1890-1901);  and  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1901  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Tufts 
College  since  ISSO  and  of  the  UniversaUat  General 
Con%*ention  since  1895.  In  his  theological  pjosition 
he  is  a  pronounced  Universahst.  His  ivorks  in- 
clude Th£  Fatherhood  of  God  (Boston,  1888); 
Chn^ian  T^pes  of  Hennsm  (1891);  The  Leisure 
•of  G^  (1895);  Ntiiure  Studies  in  the  Berk»hir^^ 
(New  York,  1899);  and  Life  of  WxUiam  Hamilton 
<Mib$m  (1901). 

ADAMS,  SARAH  (FULLER)  FLOWER :  English 
X^nitarian;  b.  at  Harlow  (25  m.  n.e.  of  London), 
Ea«ex,  Feb.  22,  1805;  d.  in  London  Aug.  14,  1848, 
Ber  father  was  Benjamin  Flower  (175,S-1829), 
printer,  editor^  and  political  writer,  and,  Sept.  24, 
1834,  she  married  William  Bridges  Adams  (1797- 
1872),  an  inventor  and  engineer  of  distinction*  also 
&  writer  on  political  subjects.  She  was  a  liighly 
^fted  woman,  much  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  frientls 
which  included,  among  others,  W,  J.  Linton, 
Barrict  Martineau,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Inherited  deafnei^  and  a  weak  constitution 
prevented  her  from  following  the  stage  aa  a  profes- 
aion,  which  she  had  chosen  in  the  belief  that  ''  the 
4rama  is  an  epitome  of  tlie  mind  and  manners  of 
mankind,  and  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  to 
make  it,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  a  supplement 
to  the  pulpit."  She  wrote  poems  on  social  and 
political  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League-  contributed  poems  and  articles  to  the 
Monthly  Repo^ilory  during  the  years  1832-53, 
when  it  was  conducted  bj  her  pastor  W.  J.  Fox 
(q,v.).  and  published  a  long  poem.  The  lioyol 
Progress f  in  the  Ittuminoted  Magazine  in  1845,  In 
book  form  she  pubUshed  Vivia  Perpetna,  a  Z>rc- 
fnaiic  Poem  (London,  1841;  reprinted  with  her 
bynms  and  a  memoir  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bridell-Fox, 
1893),  and  The  Flock  at  the  Fountain  (1845),  a  cat- 
echism. In  addition,  she  furnished  fourteen  original 
hymns  and  two  translations  to  Hymns  and  An- 
intents  (1840),  a  collection  for  Fox's  chapel  at  Fins- 
bury^  including  her  best -known  production,  Nearer, 
my  God^  to  thee.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Flower  0^03- 
46),  poeaessed  much  musical  talent  and  furnished 
the  original  music  for  this  hymn  as  weU  as  for  others 
in  the  book, 
BjELiooiUf'nnr:     DNB,    i    101:     S-    W.  DuffieM,   EttotUh 

tfsfmrtM,  pp.  3B2-^Sfl,  New  York,   188R:    JuJiftji,  //ymmiJ- 

otry*  P,  16;  N.  Smitb.  Htrmiu  HvftfjricaUi/  Famout.  pp.  174- 

1«2.  Chic«fi^,  1901. 

ABAMS,  THOMAS;  EngUsh  preacher  and  com- 
mentator of  the  seventeenth  century,  called  by 
Soul  hey  "  the  prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan  tbeo- 
lo^ans  „  .  .  scarcely  inferior  to  Fuller  in  wit  or 
to  Taylor  in  fancy."  Little  is  kno'svTi  of  his  life 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  title-pages 
and  dedications  of  Ms  books.  He  was  preaching 
in  BedfoTdsbire  in  1612;  in  1614  became  vicar  of 


Winj^^rave.  Bucks;  from  1518  to  1623  preached  in 
London;  he  wan  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  in  1653  was  a  **  neces- 
sitous  and  dfcrepit  "  oid  man,  and  died  probably 
before  the  Restoration.  He  published  many  oc- 
casional sermons  (collected  into  a  folio  volume, 
London,  1630). besides  a  commentary  on  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (1633;  ed.  J.  Sherman,  1839). 
His  works,  ed.  Thomas  Smith,  with  life  by  Joseph 
Angus,  were  published  in  Nie hoi's  Series  of  Stand- 
ard Dirine^  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862-63). 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM:  American  Presbyterian; 
b*  at  Colchester,  Conn,,  Jan.  25,  I807i  d.  at  Orange 
Mountain,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1880,  He  wag  graduated 
at  Yale  (1827)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1830);  was  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass,  (1831- 
34);  of  the  Broome  Street  (Central)  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1834-53);  and  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Chtircli,  formed  from  the 
Broome  Street  Church  (1S63-73).  From  1873 
till  his  death  he  was  president  and  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
clergymen  in  New  York  in  his  time,  and  his  influ* 
ence  was  not  bound*;d  by  his  owti  denomination  or 
land.  Besides  many  individual  sermons  he  pub- 
Ushed an  edition  of  Isaac  Taylor*a  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetry f  with  a  biographical  introduction  (New  York, 
1862)  J  The  Three  Gardens  (1856);  In  the  World  and 
not  of  the  World  {i8%7);  Convenaiions  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  Representative  Men  (1868)-  Thanks- 
giving (1869), 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  FORBES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Easton  (Md.);  b,  at  Enniskillen 
(70  m.  e.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  Jan.  2,  1833,  He  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  eight,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi bar  in  1854,  but  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1859,  and 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of 
St-  Paul's  Church,  WoodvUlc,  Mass.,  from  1860  to 
1866,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorate  of  St. 
Peter's,  New  Orleans,  but  went  in  the  following 
yciit  to  St.  PauFs  in  the  same  city,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1S75.  In  that  year  he  was  conse- 
crated first  missionary  bishop  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  but  w^as  compelled  by  illness  to  resign. 
He  then  accepted  the  rectorate  of  Holy  Trinity 
Chureh,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  from 
1876  to  1887,  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Easton, 

ADAMSOH,  PATRICK;  Scotch  prelate;  b.  in 
Perth  Mar,  15,  1537  (according  to  another  account, 
1543);  d,  at  St.  Andrews  Feb.  19,  1592.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  preached 
for  two  or  three  years  in  Scotland;  was  in  France 
as  private  tutor  at  *h^  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St, 
Bartholomew;  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  the 
ministry;  and  was  made  archbishop  of  St,  Andrews 
in  1576,  Thenceforth  his  life  was  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  died 
in  poverty.  His  enemies  have  assailed  his  charac- 
ter, but  all  agree  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  an  able 
preacher  and  writer.     He  composed  a  Latin  cate- 
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chism  for  the  young  King  James,  translated  the 
Book  of  Job  into  Latin  hexameters,  and  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Herod.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Wilson  (London,  1619),  who  also  added  a  life  to 
an  edition  of  his  treatise  De  pastoris  munertt  pub- 
lished separately  the  same  year. 

ADAMSOIf,  WILLIAM:  Evangelical  Union;  b. 
at  New  Galloway  (20  m.  w.  of  Dumfries),  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Aug.  29,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  and  at 
Evangelical  Union  Theological  Hall.  He  was  pastor 
in  Perth  eleven  years  and  in  Edinburgh  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  also  conducted  a  public  theological 
class  in  the  latter  city  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
movements  for  reform.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Carver  Memorial  Church,  Windermere,  Westmore- 
landshire.  His  writings  include  The  Righleousnesa 
of  God  (London,  1870);  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement 
(1880);  Religious  Anecdotes  of  Scotland  (1885); 
Knowledge  and  Faith  (1886);  Robert  MiUigan  : 
A  Story  (Glasgow,  1891);  Missionary  Anecdotes 
(1896);  Argument  of  Adaptation  (London,  1897); 
Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison  (1898);  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  (1900);  and  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Parker  (1902).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
T?ie  Christian  News. 

ADDICKS,  GEORGE  B.:  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Hampton,  HI.,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Central  Wesleyan  College,  War- 
renton.  Mo.,  and  at  the  Garrett  Bible  Institute, 
Evanston,  III.  (1876-77).  He  taught  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege in  1875-76,  and  in  1877-78  preached  at  Gene- 
.  seo,  III.,  being  ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  the  latter  year.  From  1878  to  1885 
he  taught  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  German  College, 
Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  from  1885  to  1890  held  a 
pastorate  at  Pekin,  lU.  In  1890  he  returned  to  the 
Central  Wesleyan  College  as  profcrisor  of  practical 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  since  1 895  has  been 
president  and  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  same 
institution.  In  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  of  the 
same  denomination  from  1896  to  1904. 

ADDIS,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  9,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  LTniversity  and  Ballio! 
College,  Oxford  (B.  A.,  1866).  Originally  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1866.  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priosthood  in  1872  at  the  Tendon  Oratory, 
being  parish  priest  of  Sydenh.im  from  1878  to  1888. 
In  the  latter  year  he  renounced  tliis  faith  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  Australian  Church,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  an  undenominational  institution,  where 
he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  took  a  similar 
position  at  the  High  Pavement  Chapel,  Nottingham 
(1893-98).  In  1899  he  was  appointed  Old  Testament 
lecturer  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  shortly 
aften\'ard  (1901)  returned  to  the  Church  of  England. 


His  college  accordingly  attempted  to  expel  him  and 
to  declare  itself  officially  non-conformist,  but  the 
movement  was  proved  illegal,  and  he  still  retains 
his  position,  although  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
trustees  of  Manchester  (JoUege  prevents  him  from 
resiuning  his  work  as  a  priest  of  the  (Dhurch  of 
England.  He  has  written  A  Catholic  Dictionary 
(London,  1883;  in  collaboration  with  Thomas 
Arnold);  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire  (1893); 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch  (2  vols.,  1893-98);  and 
Hdjrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judaism 
Under  Ezra  (1906). 

ADDISON,  DAmEL  DULAWY:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  11, 
1863.  He  received  his  education  at  Union  (Col- 
lege and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (1886).  He  was  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1886-89  and  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Beveriy,  Mass.,  in  1889-95, 
while  since  1895  he  has  been  rector  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  He  is  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  director  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  New  En^and  Home  for  Deaf-Mutes 
and  the  Brookline  Education  Society,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education 
in  Liberia,  and  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  and  of  the  Brookline  public  library.  In 
1904  he  was  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Li- 
berian  Humane  Order  of  African  Redemption.  He 
has  written:  Lucy  iMrcom^  Life,  Letters  and  Diary 
(Boston,  1894);  Phillips  Brooks  (1894);  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  Bass,  First  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts (1897);  All  Saints*  Church,  Brookline  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896);  T?ie  Clergy  in  American  Life  and 
Letters  (New  York,  1900);  and  The  Episcoptdians 
(1904). 

ADELBERT.    See  Adalbert. 

ADELMANN :  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  im- 
known,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  consecration  as  bishop,  is  uncertain.  Gams  (Series 
episcoporum,  Regensburg,  1872,  p.  779)  assigns  the 
latter  two  events  to  1053  and  1048,  respectively. 
Adelmann  himself  states  that  he  was  not  a  German; 
he  has  been  commonly  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  but 
may  have  been  a  Lombard.  The  first  certain  fact 
of  his  life  is  tliat,  together  with  Berengar  of  Tours, 
he  studied  under  Fulbert  at  Chartres.  Afterward 
he  studied,  and  later  taught  (probably  from  1042), 
in  the  school  of  Li^ge,  then  at  Speycr.  The 
works  which  have  made  him  known  are:  (1)  a 
collection  of  Rhythmi  alphabetici  de  viris  iUustrSms 
sui  temporis,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Fulbert  and 
his  school,  and  (2)  a  letter  to  Berengar  on  his 
eucharistic  teaching;  the  letter  was  uTitten  before 
Berengar 's  first  condemnation,  but  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  doctrine  was  noto- 
rious (both  works  in  MPL,  cxliii.  1289-98).  The 
letter  is  not  so  much  an  independent  investigation 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  friend  against  the  danger 
of  falling  into  heresy.  Adelmann  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  the  purely  traditional  standpoint,  and 
considers  it  settled  by  the  words  of  institution. 
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The  change  (he  uses  the  irords  tmnsferre, 
trmumulitre)  of  the  bread  and  witje  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  lak^s  place  jnviHjbljr  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
faith;  such  occtureticee,  aecordinfdy»  can  not  be 
mve^igated  by  reason,  but  must  be  b«Hcved. 

(A,  Ha^ck.) 
BnuoGltAPiiT:     Hukfirt  liUmiire  de  la  Fnuuw,  viL  M3r 
lljiuck.  KD,  voL  iii..  p.  SfiS. 

ADELOPHAGI,  ad^el-efa-joi  or  -jrf  (*'  Not  Eating 
in  Pubhc  '*):  Certain  people »  mentioned  in  Ptge- 
dmiinafuA  (i.  71),  as  thinking  it  unaeejrdy  for  a 
Cbrifitian  to  cat  while  another  looked  on.  They 
Afe  also  referred  to  by  Aujjustine  (//fff. .  Ixxi^t  who 
copies  Philaatriua  {Mar.,  Ixxvi,)  and  ia  uncertain 
whether  their  scruple  included  members  of  their 
Ofwn  Bcct  or  applied  only  to  others.  Further  statc^ 
metit^  in  Frade^imxtm  are  to  be  accepted  with  ex- 
tretne  caution,  G.  KhCoer. 

ADEIfEY,  WALTER  FREDERIC:  Congrega- 
tionaJiai;  h.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  London),  Mid- 
dksex,  Eng.,  Mar.  14,  1S49.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  New  College  aod  University  College, 
London.  He  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Acton,  l^ndon,  from  1872  to  1889,  and 
from  1887  to  t!ic  Panic  year  was  lecturer  in  BibUcal 
Aod  systematic  theology  at  Kew  College,  London. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testa- 
tnent  exeg^ia  and  church  history  in  the  same 
in^itution,  holding  this  position  until  19()3,  as 
well  aa  a  lectureship  on  church  history  in  Hackney 
College,  London,  after  1898,  In  1903  he  wais  choaen 
principal  of  Lancaaterahire  College^  in  the  I'nivcr- 
■ity  of  Manchester,  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the 
aame  university.  As  a  theologian,  he  accepts  the 
naultA  of  Biblical  criticisra  which  be  feels  to  be 
warranted,  and  welcome*  scientific  and  philosophic 
investigation  and  criticism  of  religion,  altliough  lie 
mseka  to  adhere  firmly  to  baaal  Chrislian  truths  and 
to  bannoniie  them  with  what  he  holds  to  be  other 
■flcertained  verities*  His  works  include,  in  addition 
to  numeroUE  articles  in  magazines  and  Hastings's 
Didionary  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  nine  volumes  of 
the  PulpU  CommmiaTy  (1881-90),  The  Hcbrrw 
UUypia  (London,  1877);  Frmn  Christ  to  Constan- 
tino (iaS6);  Frmn  ComtatUine  to  Chatk*  the  Great 
(1888);  two  volumes  in  the  Expoaiior's  Bibh 
(1893-94;  the  first  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther; 
and  the  second  on  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon);  The  Theologi^  of  the  New  Ttxtament 
(1894);  How  to  Bead  the  Bible  (1896);  Women  of 
ike  New  Tuiammi  (1899);  the  section  on  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Biblkid  IntroduriioTt  written  by 
him  incotlaboratioa  with  W,  H,  Bennett  CIS99); 
and  A  Cenlvry^s  Progre^  (1901).  He  is  likewise 
editor  of  TA*  Centurxf  BMe,  to  which  he  himself 
ham  contributed  the  volumes  on  Luke  (London, 
1901)  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (1 90-2 J. 

ADEODATUS,  ad"t*6-da^tus;  Bishop  of  Rome 
CtTHD  Apr  1 1,  672,  to  hia  death,  June  16.  676.  His 
ponti6cate  w»a  unimportant.  The  Liher  pontifi- 
eaiia  (ed.  Ehichcane,  i.  3^*6)  aacnbea  to  him  tlie 
f^toT^kui  of  the  baailica  of  St.  Peter  at  Campo 
di  Merio»  i^ear  La  Mai^iana  (7}  m.  from  Rome), 


and  the  enlargement  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Eras- 
mus in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  a  monk.  The 
only  documents  of  hh  extant  (AfPL,  IxxxvLi.  1139- 
46)  are  concessions  of  privileges  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Peter  at  Canterbury  and  St.  Miutin  at  Tours. 
For  his  participation  in  the  Monothelite  contro- 
versy, see  Mo PfoTH ELITES.  He  is  sometimes  knox^^l 
as  Adeodfttus  H,,  because  tlie  form  ''  Adeodatu;*  ** 
is  used  also  for  the  name  of  a  former  pope  Deusdcdit 
(615^618), 

ADIAPHORA,     ad"i-af'o-ra,     AND      THE     ADI- 
APHORISTIC    CONTROVERSIES. 

CliAaifal  Greek  Umi^  {{  I). 

Christ's  Uaauf  (j  2). 

PauJaUaiiffcd^), 

PutrUtiG  itniL  ME>dieval  Usa^p  Cf  4). 

Lutber  *  Uaaf*  ({5). 

First  Adiaphori^htic  ControFeray  C|  8). 

FIociua'h  Hestricticjn  of  Acii»pLora  H  7). 

Second  Coatroversy  tj  8). 

Recent  Dmu^ioti  <f  0), 

In  the  history  of  Christian  ethics  the  term  "adi- 
aphora" (pi.  of  Gk,,  ailiaphnron,  "indifferent") 
signifies  actions  wliich  God  neither  bids  nor  forbids, 
the  performance  or  omission  of  whicli  is  accordingly 
left  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  term  was 
employed   by   tl*e  Cynics,   and   borrowed  by  the 

Stoics,     To  the  latter  that  only  was 

I.    Clas-     good  or  evil  which  was  always  so  and 

Bical  Greek  which  man  could  control.     Such  nmt- 

Uaage*      ters  as  hea.lt h,  riches,  etc.,  and  their 

oppositcs  were  classed  aa  adiaphora, 
being  regarded  for  lliis  purpose^  not  as  actions, 
but  aa  things  or  conditions.  Adiaphora  were 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative;  the  former  being 
such  aa  had  to  do  with  meaningless  distinctions, 
while  the  latter  involved  prc'ference,  aa  in  tlie  case 
of  fiickness  versus  health.  The  Stoics  did  not, 
however,  from  the  atliaphoristic  nature  of  external 
things  deduce  that  of  the  actions  connected  there- 
with. 

Jesua^s  ideal  of  righteousness  ae  devotion  of  the 
entire  person  to  God  revealed  as  perfect  moral 
character,  signified,  on  the  one  side,  freedom  from 
every  obligation  to  a  statutory  law,  particularly 
precepts  concerning  worship*  He  reganied  the 
observance  of  external  rites  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference ao  far  aa  real  personal  purity  was  concerned, 
&ad,  with  Ilia  disciples  observed  the  Jewish  ritea 

as  a  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia 

2.   Christ's  mission  to  Israel  w^hen  they  did  not 

Usage,      interfere  with  doinggood  (Mark  iii.4). 

Yet  tliis  ideal  involved  such  a  sharpen- 
ing of  moral  obUgation  tliat  in  the  presence  of  its 
unquahfied  earnestness  and  comprehensive  scope 
there  was  no  room  for  the  question,  bo  important 
to  legalistic  Judaism,  how  much  one  might  do  or 
leave  undone  without  transgressing  the  Law.  The 
slightest  act,  like  the  individual  w*ord^  Itad  tlie  high- 
est ethical  ifi^ificance  to  the  extent  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  "  abundance  of  the  heart  *^  (Matt, 
xii.  25-37), 

Paul  emphasizes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  Christian  ethics  and,  on  the 
other,  the  freedom  which  is  the  Christian's;  and 
he  concludes  that  the  observance  or  disre^rd  of 
dicta  pertaining  to  external  things  is  a  matter  of 
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indifference  in  its  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Rom.  xiv.  17;  I  Ck)r.  vi.  12,  viii.  8;  Gal.  v.  6; 
Col.  ii.  20).  He  recognizes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  no  forms  for  Chris- 
3.  Paul's  tian  worship,  but  merely  counseb 
Usage.  that  "  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order  "  (I  Cor.  xiv.  40).  From  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  belongs  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  Paul  deduces  the  authority  (Gk.  exouaia) 
of  Christians  over  all  things  (I  Cor.  iii.  21-23),  espe- 
cially the  right  freely  to  make  use  of  the  free  gifts  of 
God  (I  Cor.  X.  23,  26;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  20).  Ability  to 
return  thanks  for  them  is  made  the  subjective 
criterion  of  their  purity  (Rom.  xiv.  6;  I  Cor.  x.  30). 
Those  things  also  are  permissible  which  are  left 
free  by  implication  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
or  are  expressly  allowed.  But  action  in  the  domain 
of  the  permissible  is  restricted  for  the  individual 
by  ethical  principles  according  to  which  he  must 
be  boimd  (Rom.  xiv.  2  sqq.;  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  viii. 
9,  X.  23).  Concrete  action  in  all  such  cases  he  re- 
gards as  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  but 
as  bidden  or  forbidden  for  the  sake  of  God. 

In  place  of  this  view  of  freedom,  combining  obli- 
gation with  unconstraint,  there  soon  arose  one  of 
a  more  legal  cast.  At  the  time  of  Tertullian  there 
was  in  connection  with  concrete  questions  a  conflict 
between  the  two  principles  (1)  that  what  is  not 
■expressly  permitted  by  Scripture  is  forbidden;  and 
(2)  that  what  is  not  expressly  forbidden  is  permitted. 
The  restriction  of  the  idea  of  duty  by  that  of  the 
permissible,  and  the  recognition  of  an  adiaphoristic 
sphere  were  further  confirmed  by  the  distinction 
between  prcecepta  and  consilia  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  supererogatory  merits.  The  question  of  adi- 
aphora was  argued  by  the  schoolmen.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  his  followers  held  that 
4.  Patris-  there  were  certain  actions  which,  so 
tic  and  far  as  being  intrinsically  capable  of 
Medieval  subserving  a  good  or  an  ill  purpose, 
Usage,  were  matters  of  indifference;  but  they 
recognized  no  act  proceeding  from 
conscious  consideration  which  was  not  either  dis- 
posed toward  a  fitting  end  or  not  so  disposed,  and 
hence  good  or  bad.  Duns  Scotus  and  his  adherents 
recognized  actions  indifferent  inindividuOf  i.e.,  those 
not  to  be  deemed  wrong  though  without  reference, 
actual  or  virtual,  to  God.  The  early  Church  at 
first  appropriated  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  opposition 
to  culture,  holding  that  it  interfered  with  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  divine  things.  But  with 
large  heathen  accessions,  this  attitude  was  no  longer 
maintained.  The  primitive  Christian  ideal  was, 
to  be  sure,  preserved;  but  its  complete  fulfilment 
was  required  of  only  those  bound  thereto  by  the 
nature  of  their  calling. 

Luther  based  his  position  on  that  of  Paul.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  determine  the  idea  of  adiaphora 
(the  expression  does  not  occur  in  his  works)  accord- 
ing to  a  legalizing  criterion  when  he  distinguishes 
between  things  or  works  which  are  clearly  bidden 
or  forbidden  by  God  in  the  New  Testament  and 
those  which  are  left  free — to  neglect  which  is  no 
wrong;  to  observe,  no  piety.  But  he  further  says 
in  the  same  connection  that  under  the  rule  of 
faith  the  conscience  is  free,  and    Christians  are  I 


superior  to  all  things,  particularly  externals  and 
precepts  in  connection  therewith.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  he  considers  that  an 
5.  Luther's  external  form  of  divine  worship  is 
Usage.  nowhere  enjoined  (the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  beneficium,  not  an  officium);  and  he 
distinguishes  between  the  necessary  and  the  free 
in  churchly  forms  by  their  effects.  Prayer,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  preaching  are  necessary  to 
edification;  but  the  time,  place,  and  mode  have  no 
part  in  edification,  and  are  free.  His  standpoint, 
then,  was  not  simply  that  there  were  certain  things 
left  free,  but  that  the  assertion  of  freedom  (or  adi- 
aphorism)  applied  to  the  whole  realm  of  externals. 
In  individual  cases,  however,  a  limitation  was  im- 
posed by  ethical  aims  and  rules.  Christians  were 
to  take  part  in  the  external  worship  of  God  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  public  confession  and  that  they 
might  **  communicate  "  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  Oremonial 
forms  served  to  perpetuate  certain  effective  modes 
of  observance;  but  they  were  not  to  be  idolatrous, 
superstitious,  or  pompous.  Luther,  in  opposition 
to  Carlstadt,  urged  that  in  the  forms  of  worship 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offense  to  some,  whatever 
was  not  positively  objectionable  should  be  suffered 
to  remain.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government  and  other  matters, 
if  urged  not  as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  as 
conducive  to  order  and  peace.  He  wished,  also, 
to  maintain  Christian  freedom  against  stubborn 
adherents  of  the  Law. 

The  churchly  adiaphora  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  adiaphoristic  controversy.    The  Witten- 
berg   theologians    believed    that    the 
6.  First     concessions   on   the    basis   of    which 
Adiapho-   the    Leipsic   interim    was   concluded 
risticCon-  could  be  justified  by  the  principles 
troversy.     enunciated    and   exemplified   at    the 
outset    of    the    Reformation.    They 
held    that,    despite    formal    modifications,  they 
had  surrendered  only  traditional  points  of  church 
government   and   worship,  and   even    then   only 
such    as    were     unopposed    by    Scripture,     had 
been  so  recognized  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
had  seemed  to  themselves  excellent  arrangements, 
conducive  to  order  and  discipline.     Further,  they 
maintained  that  every  idolatrous  usage  had  been 
discoimtenanced,  and  that  from  what  was  retained 
idolatrous    significance    had    been    excluded.     It 
may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
Latin  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  admitted,  with  lights, 
canonicals,  etc.,  though  with  conununion  and  some 
German  hynms;  also  confirmation.  Corpus  Christi 
day,  extreme  unction,  fasting,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops. 

Before  the  interim  had  been  authentically  pub- 
lished there  arose  a  controversy  in  which  the  attack 
was  led  by  Flacius.  In  his  De  verts  et  foists 
adiaphoris  (1549),  he  raised  the  question  by  not 
only  maintaining  that  preaching,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  absolution  had  been  commanded 
by  God,  but  even  by  concluding  from  I  Cor.  xiv.  40 
that  the  ceremonial  usages  connected  therewith 
had  been  divinely  ordained  in  genere.  He  also 
sought  to  limit  the  Lutheran  indifference  to  detail 
by  insisting  on  what  he  deemed  seriousness   and 
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dignity  in  the  liturgy,  as  opposed  to  the  canonicals, 
music,  and  spectacles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
addition  he  protested  that  what  might  be  called 
the  individual  character  of  the  Church 
7.  Flacius's  was  to  be  conserved,  and  that  existing 
Restriction  means  of  edification  should  be  altered 
of  Adi-  only  in  favor  of  better  ones.  Under 
aphora.  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the 
time,  he  said,  even  a  matter  in  itself 
unessential  '^uld  not  be  treated  as  permissible,  and 
the  concessions  of  the  interim  were  an  act  of  treach- 
ery: they  were  occasioned  by  the  endeavors  of  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church,  the  pro- 
mulgators being  moved  by  fear,  or  at  best  by 
lack  of  faith;  and  in  effect  they  were  an  admission 
of  past  errors,  strengthening  their  opponents,  while 
the  rank  and  file,  looking  at  externals  only,  would 
see  in  the  restoration  of  discarded  usages  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  conditions.  The  dispute  continued 
after  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  and  the  Formula 
Concordia  not  only  drew  the  distinction  (art.  X.) 
that  in  time  of  persecution,  when  confession  was 
necessary,  there  should  be  no  concession  to  the 
exiemies  of  the  Gospel,  even  in  adiaphora,  since 
truth  and  Christian  freedom  were  at  stake,  but  to 
some  extent  appropriated  Flacius's  restriction  of 
the  idea  of  adiaphora. 

In  the  so-called  second  adiaphoristic  controversy 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  systems  came  into 
conflict.  Luther  had  maintained  the  right  of 
temperate  enjoyment  of  secular  amusements.  Cal- 
l-in, on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  fundamentally 
different  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
enforced  bis  Genevan  code  of  discipline.  Voetius 
carried  these  principles  still  further.  On  the  Lu- 
theran side  was  Meisner,  who  is  in  this  respect  the 
classic  opponent  of  the  Calvinists.  He  puts  secu- 
lar amusements  under  the  head  of  adiaphora  as 
being  actions  neither  right  nor  wrong  per  ae  but  per 
aiiud, — the  person  and  the  purpose  especially  to 
be  considered, — and  in  concrete  instances  becoming 
always  either  right  or  wrong.  The  controversy 
began  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  secular  amusements  were  attacked  per  ae 
by  several  writers,  such  as  Reiser  and  Winkler, 
the  Pietistie  theologians  of  Hambiu*g,  Vockerodt, 
Lange,  and  Zierold.  Lange,  for  example,  contended 
that  in  the  light  of  revealed  law  there 
8.  Second  are  no  indifferent  acts.  Those  actions 
Contro-  alone  are  right  which  are  under  the 
▼ervf.  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
honor  of  God  in  the  faith  and  name  of 
Christ;  and  he  holds  that  the  divine  will  exercises 
a  direct  and  immediate  control.  Hence  actions 
not  bidden  of  God  are  necessarily  actions  which 
profit  not  and  are  therefore  collectively  wrong. 
He  enumerates  nineteen  separate  reasons  why 
Christians  should  take  no  part  in  secular  amuse- 
ments and  would  exclude  from  the  Lord's  Supper 
those  who  do.  He  regards  the  defense  of  adiaphora 
as  a  heresy  which  abrogates  all  evangelical  doc- 
trine. Spener's  theory  was  equally  severe,  but  his 
practise  was  wisely  modified.  He  counseled  that 
those  who  participated  in  secular  amusements 
should  be  dissuaded  therefrom  not  harshly,  but 
by  indirect  exhortations  to  follow  Christ;  and  he 


would  not  refuse  absolution  to  such,  since  many 
of  them  did  not  really  appreciate  the  wrong  of 
those  things.  Rothe,  Warasdorf,  and  Schelwig 
were  the  principal  champions  of  the  previously 
existing  Lutheran  teaching;  but  their  defense  was 
far  less  resolute  than  the  atuu^k. 

The   question    of    adiaphora    has   subsequently 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.    The  first  to  intro- 
duce a  new  point  of  view  of  any  con- 
9.    Recent  siderable   value    was   Schleiermacher 
Discussion.  (Kritik  der  hisherigen  Sittenlehre,  2d 
ed.;  Werke  zur  Philoaophie,  ii.),  who 
contested  the  ethical  right  of  adiaphora  on  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  in  the  moral  life  of  unity  and 
stability.    Only  in  the  realm  of  civil  law,  and  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  otherp,  whose  actions  must 
frequently,  for  lack  of  evidence,  remain  unexplained, 
does  he  admit  of  adiaphora.     Most  later  evangelical 
authorities,    for    example    Martensen,    Pfleiderer, 
Wuttke,  and,  most  closely,  Rothe,  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  this  position,    though  introducing 
some  variations  and  modifications. 

(J.  G0TT8CHICK.) 
Among  British  and  American  Christians  no  adi- 
aphoristic controversy  has  found  place;  but  the 
types  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  that  imderlay 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  controversies  above  con- 
sidered have  been  in  conflict  at  all  times  and  every- 
where. English  Puritanism  and  early  Scottish 
Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  New  England  Puritan- 
ism, either  rejected  adiaphora  wholly  or  reduced 
them  to  the  smallest  proportions.  The  English 
Tractarians  in  seeking  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  uniting  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  gave  earnest  attention  to  adiaphora.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  watchword  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  "  In  essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  The 
Lambeth  articles  proposing  the  Nioene  and  Apos- 
tles' Creeds,  the  two  sacraments,  the  open  Bible, 
and  the  historic  episcopate  as  the  basis  of  union 
with  non-conforming  Churches  treated  as  adiaph- 
ora the  Atl^anasian  Creed,  uniformity  of  worship, 
and  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Protestant 
^Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  settled  the  chief 
point  in  dispute  between  Churchman  and  Puritan 
by  eliminating  the  State  from  necessary  union 
with  the  Church.  In  the  union  of  religious  bodies 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  which  there 
is  a  growing  tendency,  minor  differences  are  ig- 
nored in  favor  of  essential  principles.  In  fdl 
Churches  some  dogmas  once  deemed  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  truth  are  laid  aside  never  to  regain 
their  former  position  (cf.  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession with  the  "  Brief  Statement  of  Faith " 
published  by  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States).  With  reference  to  conduct 
prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  recognized 
as  belonging  to  personal  responsibility — the  "  per- 
sonal instance  " — two  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dencies are  evident.  In  the  first  case,  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  enlightened  public  sentiment 
is  rapidly  withdrawing  many  actions  once  regarded 
as  legitimately  under  church  jurisdiction,  as 
amusements  and  the  like,  from  such  supervision.  In 
the  second  case,  if  life  is  to  be  ruled  by  moral* 
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maxiiD^f  many  actions  must  bft  lefl  momDy  inde- 
terminate, yet  when  every  deed  is  seen  to  be  not 
atomistic  but  ai^  integral  part  of  self-realiaation, 
then  all  actione  take  their 'organic  place  in  the 
serious  or  Kappy  fulfilment  of  lifers  aim.  In  both 
instances  alike,  however,  the  moral  adtaphora 
disappear.  C,  A.  B. 

ErBLicKiRAPnT:  For  ihvt  ^thicm\  tundl  thc^olosicik)  tmtnieiiti 
of  Adi»plijora  c»ra^alt  in  gefieral:  the  (reatiAUS  uti  elh^ca^ 
c&Hiiistry,  tiotfmftUcit,  iLnd  tbe  Lj^tory  of  philck^opliy.  Bpr^ 
cittl  treatment  wiJJ  bo  faand  in  C*  C  E.  Schmid*  Adiaphors, 
iFittMfrvirhafttich  ufld  hittoruch  unt^ttttht,  Ltipsit,  1809; 
J.  Sfihiller.  /*ri?^feme  d^  dirisUichen  Ethik,  Berlin,  188A;  J. 
H.  UluDt,  Dictionary  of  S&Js,  UttvtitM,  ,  ,  .  «.v^,  PhUa^ 
delphiA.  1ST4;  KL^  i.  223-232:  On  tK«  Adiaphoi^tJe 
Controversy  oamiutt;  Scbrmdt  Cantroveraia  de  adiaphorin^ 
Jena,  tmi:  J.  L.  T.  Moshmm,  insHtuietof  Ecd.  Ifivi,,  ret. 
W.  Stubbji.  ij.  G74r-£7I9«  Londoi],  1S63^  KL,  i.  ^2-231^, 
70&;    lY.  i528;    v.  760;    itii.  15«8,  1710. 
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of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  wrote  a  Martyrologium 
(best  ed.  by  D.  Giorgi,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1745),  which 
surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  richness  of  material, 
and  a  Ckronicon  de  sex  CBtcUibus  mundi  (Paris,  1512; 
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ADONAI.    See  Yahweh. 

ADONAI    SHOMO.     See    Communism,    II.,    1. 

ADOPTION. 

Old  TestamcDt  Conception  The  Apologistfl  (f  5). 

((  1).  Augustine  ((  6). 

The  Conception  of  Jesua  (f  2).  Scholasticism  (f  7). 
Paul's  Conception  (}  3).  Luther  (}  8). 

The  Goi<pel  and  Epistles  of  Later  German  Theology  ((  9). 

John  (i  4).  Two  Views  Held  at  Present 

(§  10). 

Adoption  is  a  term  of  theology  denoting  the  new 
relation  to  God  which  Jesus  experienced  and  into 
which  he  brings  his  followers.  In  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  conception,  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  analogy  is  used 
in  religion, — the  idea  of  homogeneousness  with 
God,  of  the  relation  to  him,  and  the  divine  basis 
of  both. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the   people,  the  king, 
and  individual  pious  men  and  women  are  called 
children   of  God.     The  people  become    children 
of  God  by  their  introduction  into  the  promised 
land,  the  king  by  his  election,  individual  persons  by 
their  physical  creation.    It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  heavenly  spirits  that  the  state  of  being  a  child 
of    Giod    (floUeskindschafi)    expresses 
I.  Old      homogeneousness  of  being.     The  rela- 
Teitament  tion  is  one  in  which  God  helps,  par- 
Con-       dons,  educates,  even  through  suffering, 
ceptkm.     and  in  which  men  have  to  obey  God  and 
trust  in  him.  But  the  obedience  of  chil- 
dren is  not  different  from  that  of  servants,  and  their 
trust  is  paralyzed  by  God's  inexplicable  disposition 
to  wrath.     In  later  Judaism  the  relation  became 
one  of  right, — the  pious  man  must  secure  his  reward, 
which  is  a  matter  of  natural  desire,  by  his  own 
merits  and  sacrifices,  and  he  always  wavers  between 
aelf-rigfateous  seciuity  and  anxiety. 

Jesus  as  seen  in  the  synoptic  Gospeb,  knows  Ck>d 
as  the  lofty  lord  to  whom  men  are  subjected  in 
service,  and  as  the  just  judge;  but  by  inner  ex- 
periences be  recognizes  this  God  as  his  father  who 
discloses  to  him  his  love,  and  he  encourages  men 
to  believe  not  that  they  are  Cvod's  children,  but  that 
they  become  such  by  conducting  themselves  and 
feeling  as  children.    The  innovation  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  relation.    In  spite  of  God's  physical 
and  spiritual  superiority,  man  is  free  fnnn  the  feeling 
of  oppression  and  inseciuity,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  demanding  will  of  (^od.    Through  the 
recognition  of  Giod  as  Father,  Jesus 
a.  The     knows  himself  urged  to  the  service  of 
Concep-     saving  love,  renouncing  every  worldly 
tkm  of      desire,  but  this  service  means  for  him 
Jeraa.      freedom   and   blessedness   (Matt.   xi. 
2^-30),  because  he  feels  it  as  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  desire  (Matt.  ix.  36-38),  and  even 
as  a  gain  in  greatness  and  power  (Matt.  xx.  25-28), 
because  in  it  he  is  raised  above  the  Mosaic  law  (Matt. 


v.  22).  In  the  same  way  he  delivers  those  whom 
he  encourages  to  believe  in  God's  fatherly  love 
and  forgiveness,  from  the  oppression  of  the  law  by 
showing  them  as  its  innermost  core  (Matt.  v.  9,  48) 
the  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  perfect  God  in  a 
love  which  surpasses  all  bounds  of  human  love. 
From  this  conception  of  the  divine  law  all  hedonistic 
elements  have  been  removed;  it  expresses  a  rev- 
erent and  cheerful  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Where 
Jesus  also  uses  God's  retribution  as  an  ethical 
motive  and  thus  seems  to  substitute  a  relation  of 
right  for  the  relation  of  adoption,  he  deepens  and 
purifies  the  traditional  view.  Reward  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  conduct;  a  childlike  disposition  is 
rewarded  ^^-ith  the  dignity  due  to  God's  children 
(Matt.  v.  9)  and  with  physical  homogeneousness 
(Luke  vii.  36);  justice  is  rewarded  with  justice 
(Matt.  V.  6;  vi.  33).  He  promises  the  kingdom 
(Matt.  X.  13-16)  to  the  unassuming  childlike  dis- 
position, and  promises  reward,  not  to  individual 
performance,  but  to  the  spirit  which  reveals  itself 
in  it  (Matt.  vii.  15,  xxv.  23),  excludes  the  equiva- 
lence between  work  and  reward  (Matt.  xx.  1-16), 
and  appeals  to  fear  not  as  dread  of  physical  evil, 
but  as  anxiety  lest  the  life  with  God  (Matt.  x.  18)  be 
lost.  In  the  second  place,  the  trust  in  God's 
fatherly  guidance  which  Jesus  himself  proves  and 
encourages,  is  of  a  singular  surety  and  joyfulness. 
Whoever  through  fear  of  God  is  kept  in  his  way, 
may  be  certain  of  the  acquisition  of  salvation  (Luke 
X.  20)  and  may  hope  not  only  to  gain  eternal  life 
(Luke  xii.  32),  but  already  here  on  earth  he  knows 
himself  to  be  lifted  above  all  oppression  of  the 
world  since  he  may  be  sure  that  his  prayers  are 
granted  (Matt.  vii.  7)  and  may  expect  from  God 
his  daily  bread  and  know  himself  protected  by  God 
in  every  way  (Matt.  x.  28-31)  and  may  venture 
even  that  which  seems  impossible  (Mark  xi.  22) 
and  be  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  of  hid 
protection  in  temptation  (Matt.  vi.  12,  13)  and 
triumph  over  all  hostile  powers  (Luke  x.  19). 

In  opposition  to  philosophy,  this  idea  is  new 
in  so  far  as  Cvod  in  the  current  systems  of  philos- 
ophy was  represented  as  father  only  as  the  shaper 
of  the  world,  and  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
child  of  God  was  merely  a  general  function  of 
reason.  The  religious  importance  of  the  ideal  is 
here  only  secondary;  it  originates  rather  in  per- 
sonal dignity  and  is  an  altruism  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  love  of  enemies.  As  faith  in  a  fatherly 
providence,  it  believes  only  in  an  order  of  the  world 
which  (rffers  an  opportimity  to  prove  one's  strength 
of  will,  and  thus  does  not  attain  submission  as 
expressed  in  Christian  adoption,  but  only  resig- 
nation. 

Jesus  speaks  of  adoption  only  in  the  imperative, 
— we  must  become  children  of  God  by  imitation  of 
God  and  trust  in  God;  but  he  admonishes  to  be- 
come such  by  pointing  to  God's  disposition  and 
promise.  His  word  receives  additional  emphasis 
from  his  personality  which  lives  in  God;  and  he 
judges  the  conduct  of  God's  child  in  the  last  analysis 
as  an  effect  of  God  (Matt.  xi.  28,  xv.  3;  Mark  x.  27). 
Therefore  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ghristian  Church  when  in  the  New 
Testament  the  awakening  of  the  child's  life  by  the 
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effect  of  divine  grace  is  considered  fundamental 
(II  Cor.  V.  17;  I  Pet.  i.  3,  23;  John  iii.  5). 

This  effect,  according  to  Paul,  is  juridical,  i.e., 
a  real  adoption,  a  granting  of  the  right  of  children 
(Gal.  iii.  25-27),  synonymous  with  justification;  but 
it  is  also  a  real  change  through  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  unconscious  power 
like  the  impersonal  powers  of  nature  (Rom.  viii.  1 1 ; 
Gal.  V.  22).  Paul  bases  the  certainty  of  the  right  of 
children  upon  the  fact  that  through  faith  and  baptism 
believers  belong  to  Christ,  but  also  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  liberating  effect  of  the 
3.  Paul's  spirit.  The  right  of  children  means 
Concep-  for  him  the  claim  upon  the  future 
tion.  heritage  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
namely,  the  participation  in  God's 
fatherhood  (Rom.  iv.  3)  and  the  spiritualization 
of  the  body  in  conforming  it  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  first  of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  29-30). 
These  fiigures  express  the  idea  that  the  prevening 
grace  of  God  establishes  a  personal  relation  of  love 
which  has  an  analogy  in  the  intimate  communion 
between  father  and  child.  As  I  am  certain  that  God 
is  on  my  side  and  that  I  am  called  to  eternal  life, 
I  may  surely  trust  that  he  will  grant  me  everything 
(Rom.  viii.  31-32),  not  only  eternal  life,  but  also 
eveiything  in  the  world  which  is  not  against  God 
(I  Cor.  iii.  21-22)  and  that  he  will  lead  me  through 
all  temptations  to  that  sanctity  which  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  (I  Thess.  v.  23).  The  faith 
which  corresponds  on  our  part  to  God's  intention  of 
love  remains  secure  even  against  troubles  and  hos- 
tile world  powers  because  the  latter  can  not  separate 
from  the  love  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  38-39)  and  the 
former  must  subserve  the  upbuilding  of  the  inner 
man  (II  Cor.  iv.  16-18).  Thus  the  essential  feature 
of  this  child-life  is  not  fear,  as  under  the  Law  and 
its  curse,  but  rather  unshakable  joy  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  giving  thanks  as  the  key-note  of 
prayer.  The  unconscious  impulse  which  the  ethical 
life  of  the  Christian  assumes  if  he  puts  the  impulse 
of  the  spirit  in  place  of  the  Law,  he  modifies  by 
bringing  to  expression  also  conscious  ethical  motives; 
namely,  the  love  of  God  as  experienced  by  him, 
and  his  call  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demand 
a  conduct  worthy  of  both.  Even  an  overpowerful 
desire  of  his  nature  he  begins  to  transform  into  an 
impulse  for  consciousness  if  he  guides  it  into  the 
channel  of  experienced  love  (II  CJor.  v.  15;  Gal.  ii.  20). 
But  in  all  joy,  happiness,  and  freedom  with  relation 
to  God,  the  Christian  is  prevented  from  excesses 
by  that  humility  which  in  all  progress  and  success 
gives  due  honor  to  God  (I  Cor.  xv.  10).  It  seems 
a  contradiction  when  Paul  in  spite  of  all  speaks  of 
a  retribution  on  the  part  of  God  according  to  works 
and  awakens  fear  of  the  judgment.  The  seeming 
relation  of  right  is  only  an  expression  for  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  father  and  children,  although 
resting  upon  God's  free  love,  is  mutual.  The  re- 
ward is  a  success  of  mutual  effort  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8). 
It  is  attained,  not  by  a  sum  of  individual  works, 
but  by  a  sanctified  personality  (Thess.  v.  23)  which 
is  absorbed  in  a  uniform  activity  of  life  (II  Cor.  v. 
10;  I  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  fear  of  which  Paul  speaks 
is  the  fear  of  watchfulness  which  takes  possession 
of  us  in  looking  at  the  world  and  the  flesh,  but  this 


disagreeable  feeling  is  immediately  conquered  by 
the  joyful  trust  that  God  will  protect  and  perfect 
us  (I  Cor.  XV.  2;  Rom.  xi.  20-21). 

The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  trace  adoption 
back  to  the  testimony  of  God  (Gospel  iii.  5;  First 
Epistle  ii.  19).  According  to  them,  adoption  con- 
sists in  a  close  and  intimate  life  in  and  with  God 
by  which  there  is  vouchsafed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  sinning  and  the  self-evidence  of 
justice  and  love  to  God  and  our  brethren,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  victory  over  the  world  and  blessing 
and  the  future  homogeneousness  with  God  (I  John 
iv.  3;  V.  4,  18).  However  natural  all  this  may 
sound,  these  expressions  are  only  figures  for  an 
ethico-personal  commimion  with  God,  analogous 
to  that  between  father  and  child  which  has  its  basis 
in  the  influence  of  Christ  upon  our  consciousness, 
not  in  a  reflected,  but  spontaneous 
4.  The  way.  The  knowledge  of  God  or  the 
Go«pel  and  word  of  Christ  (I  John  ii.  3;  Gospel 
Epistles  XV.  3)  is  parallel  to  the  seed  of  God 
of  John,  which  remains  in  the  regenerated  per- 
son and  guarantees  his  sanctity  (I  John 
iii.  9).  Unity  of  life  with  God  is  an  analogon  for 
that  imity  which  on  earth  exists  between  the  Father 
and  Jesus  (John  xvii.  21-22),  where  the  Father  in 
preceding  love  discloses  to  his  Son  his  whole  work 
and  the  Son  remains  in  the  love  of  the  Father 
(John  XV.  10)  by  speaking  and  acting  according  to 
the  conunandment  of  the  Father  and  being  solely 
concerned  with  his  Father's  honor  (John  v.  44)  and 
yet  enjojring  full  satisfaction,  eternal  life  (John  iv. 
34,  xii.  50),  and  at  the  same  time  fully  trusting  that 
the  Father  is  with  him  and  always  hears  him  and 
in  spite  of  the  world  brings  his  work  to  perfection 
which  through  death  leads  to  glory  (John  viii.  29, 
xvi.  32,  xvii.  4).  Correspondingly  there  follows  for 
his  disciples  from  the  certainty  of  the  love  of  God 
the  duty  to  love  one  another  and  to  show  the  self- 
evident  love  of  children  by  keeping  the  command- 
ments (I  John  iv.  11,  V.  3)  which  are  freedom  and 
life  because  the  disciples  are  not  slaves,  but  friends 
of  the  son  of  God  (John  xv.  15)  and  continiiators 
of  his  work  (John  xviii.  18).  In  this  tendency  of 
life  they  may  possess  joyfulncss  (I  John  ii.  28,  iv.  17, 
18)  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  enemi^  and 
in  face  of  death  and  judgment  and  may  count  upon 
the  return  of  their  love  on  the  part  of  God  through 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  and  the  help  of  God  which  is 
always  near,  upon  the  forgiveness  of  accidental 
sins,  purification,  hearing  of  their  prayers,  and  a 
place  in  the  heavenly  mansion  of  the  Father  (John 
xiv.  2,  3;  xiii.  21-22;  xv.  2;  xvii.  17;  I  John  i.  9). 

According  to  Jesus,  Paul,  and  John,  the  child  of 
God  is  independent  of  men  and  yet  he  must  seek 
communion  with  men.  Jesus  teaches  to  pray 
"  Our  Father  ";  and  according  to  Paul  and  John, 
the  spirit  communicates  with  the  individual  through 
baptism  and  makes  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Chureh  has  not  always  maintained  this  ideal. 
When  its  growth  necessitated  a  stricter  inculcation 
of  the  ethical  conditions  of  salvation,  the  relation 
of  children  was  changed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  retaliation,  of  philosophical  moralism, 
and  the  ideas  of  Roman  law.  According  to  the  apolo- 
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g^tic  writers,  to  be  a  child  of  God  means  subjectively 
the  ethical  resemblance  with  God  which  man  realizes 
in  himself  by  his  free  action  on  the  basis  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  taught  by  Christ.  Since  ethics  was 
abeori)ed  in  individual  practise  of  virtue  and  con- 
sciousness of  moral  freedom,  the  desire  for  a  coun- 
terbalance against  the  moral  checks  from  the  world 
was  not  felt  so  much.  Irenseus  follows  Paul  by 
ooncei\'ing  adoption  as  the  specific  effect  of  redemp- 
tion; but  he  understands  it,  in  the 
5.  The  first  place,  in  a  moralistic  sense,  as  a 
Apologists,  call  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  deepened 
law  of  nature,  not  only  in  increased 
love,  but  fear;  in  the  second  place,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  the  sacramental  elevation  of  the  spirit  to 
deification  or  imperishableness.  This  combination 
remains  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Augustine  deepened  the  physical  change  into  an 
ethical  change  which  governs  ethical  actions. 
Because  God's  nature  is  fi^  of  all  justice,  and  only 
secondarily  inunortal,  adoption,  as  being  deifica- 
tion, is  in  the  first  place  justification,  infusion  of 
love  (amando  Deum  efficimur  dii — "  by  loving  God 
we  are  made  gods";  again — "he  who  justifies 
also  deifies,  because  by  justifying  he  makes  sons  of 
God"),  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
faith,  i.e.,  hopeful  prayer,  or  through  baptism. 
Thus  man  faces  the  task — Reddite  diem,  efflcimini 
gpiritua  ("  Do  your  part,  and  become  spirit "). 
Adoption  becomes  a  reality  in  a  process  in  which 
the  capacity  for  it  increases  by  continual  forgive- 
ness and  inspiration  of  love  imtil  after  death  the 
second  adoption  occurs,  the  liberation  from  the 
body  which  contains  the  law  of  sin. 

6.  Augus^  Our  life  is  a  relation  between  child 
tine.        and  father  in  so  far  as  love  to  God, 

childlike  fear,  and  hope  rule  in  it. 
But  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament  is  curtailed  in 
so  far  as  forgiveness  concerns  always  only  past 
sins,  and  hope  is  bound  to  rely  upon  one's  own 
consciousness  of  love  to  God  and  upon  merit,  and 
forgiveness  becomes  imcertain  in  consequence  of 
predestination,  and  in  so  far  as,  with  the  task  to 
serve  God  in  the  world,  the  New  Testament  manner 
of  trusting  in  God  is  also  done  away  with,  and  a 
holy  indifference  takes  its  place.  The  relation  of 
God  seems  to  be  intensified  in  so  far  as  there  is  added 
as  a  new  element  the  highest  stage  of  divine  love — 
the  mystical  contemplation  of  God;  but  the  appar- 
ent plus  discloses  itself  as  a  minus,  since  love  to 
God  is  now  conceived  of  by  analogy  with  that 
between  man  and  woman  instead  of  that  between 
father  and  child.  Mysticism,  it  is  true,  elevates 
man  to  freedom  from  the  Church,  but  it  effects  also 
indifference  toward  men ;  however,  in  the  premystical 
stage  there  shows  itself  lack  of  independence  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  Occident  the  curtailment  of  the  childlike 
in  Christian  life  was  still  further  indulged  in  by 

bringing  to  prominence  the   ideas  of 

7.  SchoUs-  the  natural,  jimdical,  and   mystical; 
tidsm.      of  the  natural  in  so  far  as  according 

to  the  scholastics  a  habit  of  grace  is  in- 
fused into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  can  only  be  surmised  by  way  of  infer- 
ence from  one's  own  ethical  transformation;  of  the 


juridical  in  so  far  as  the  provenience  of  hope  from 
merit  ("  spes  provenit  ex  mentis  ")  is  more  strongly 
emphasized;  of  the  mystical  inasmuch  as  the 
higher  stage  of  the  love  of  God  seems  realizable 
only  in  a  thorough  separation  from  occupation 
with  worldly  matters  (the  lower  stage  is  identified 
with  childlike  fear)  and  inasmuch  as  even  the 
mysticism  of  calmness  and  resignation  over  against 
an  arbitrary  Lord  is  far  inferior  to  trust  in  the 
Father. 

It  was  Luther  who  again  conceived  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  God  as  that  of  children  to  a 
father  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  For  Luther  Christ 
is  the  "  mirror  of  the  fatherly  heart  of  God,"  the 
revelation  and  security  of  God's  gracious  disposition, 
and  he  draws  from  this  *'  image  of  grace  "  faith 
and  individual  trust.  He  differs  from  Paul  in  so 
far  as  he  understands  by  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  personal  certainty  of  faith  which 
has  its  basis  in  Christ.     As  for  Paul,  so  for  Luther^ 

forgiveness  of  sins  or  justification  or 
8.  Luther,  adoption  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of 

God  that  he  adopts  us  as  children. 
It  is  more  than  the  remittance  of  past  sins,  it  is  the 
reception  of  the  whole  personality  into  the  grace 
of  God,  the  transposition  into  a  permanent  state 
which  always  has  to  be  seized  again  by  faith.  Thus 
it  is  shown  to  be  an  error  that  meritorious  works 
are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  grace  and  eter- 
nal life.  In  this  way  Luther  does  not  destroy 
the  ethical  quality  of  adoption,  but  makes  it  more 
prominent.  For  secure  trust  unites  the  will  with 
God's  entire  will  in  love  and  thus  spontaneously 
produces,  without  needing  the  instruction  and  in- 
culcation of  the  law,  the  free  and  cheerful  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  which  takes  place  without  any 
thought  of  reward  and  in  which  eternal  life  is  en- 
joyed. This  psychological  derivation  of  morality 
from  the  nature  of  faith  actually  invalidates  Lu- 
ther's other  derivation  from  the  natural  or  uncon- 
scious impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  merits  made  him  forget 
to  do  justice  to  the  eschatological  motives  of  mo- 
rality as  they  are  found  in  Jesus  and  Paul,  although 
he  might  have  done  so,  considering  his  premises; 
for  will  needs  an  aim  and  for  the  will  united  with 
God  in  faith  and  love,  this  aun  can  only  be  the  com- 
pletion of  that  wliich  was  begun  here.  Faith  gives 
him  new  courage  and  power  for  trust  in  the  guidance 
of  the  whole  life  by  the  Father  in  wliich  again  the 
joy  of  eternal  life  is  anticipated,  and  thus  lays  the 
basis  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  or  his  royal 
dominion  over  all  things  which  manifests  itself  in 
fearlessness  and  pride  and  defiance  of  Satan,  world, 
and  death  as  the  counterpart  of  humble  submis- 
sion to  God  and  which  through  the  certainty  of  the 
blessing  of  divine-  guidance  surpasses  mysticism — 
ecstasies  as  well  as  resignation  in  God.  This  atti- 
tude of  children  is  a  life  which  is  homogeneous  to 
that  of  the  Father,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  dispo- 
sition, in  so  far  as  oiw  trust  is  a  reflex  of  God's 
disposition  toward  us  and  our  love  corresponds 
to  the  love  of  God  since  it  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  amiability  of  men,  but  is  spontaneous,  and  not 
a  divided  love  like  that  of  men,  but  an  all-com- 
prehending one;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  nature 
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of  God,  because  tbifl  love  la  superhuman,  divine^ 
and  because  faith  conquera  for  iUelf  the  power  of 
divine  omnipotence.    Thia  life  of  adoption^  accord- 
ing to  its  wiiole  character,  can  only  originate  by  a 
birth  from  above  which ^  according  to  Luther,  takes 
place  since  adoptioiir  ^  vouchsafed  by  Christy  pro- 
duces  faith   and   with   it  new   life.     Luther  also 
ti-aces  back  the  new  life  to  a  problenmtic  effect  of 
the  Spirit,  like  the  working  of  the  impersonal  pow- 
ers of  nature,  which  God  according  to  his  predesti- 
nation adds  to  the  word  of  Christ  in  tbe  inner  Ufe. 
During  the   period   of  orthodoxy  in  Gennaay 
trust  in  God  on  the  part  of  his  children  w^as  regarded 
as    natural    religion.     Pietism    subor^ 
Q.   Later    dinatcii     adoption     to     regeneration - 
Gennan     In  theology  a»  influenced  by  Hegel ^ 
Theology-    childlike    union    with  God  after  the 
example    of    mysticiam    was    traced 
back  to  an  inner  seU-manifestation  of  the  absolute 
■pint.     It  was  Hitachi  who  renewed  the  specific 
ideas  of  Luther.  J.  Goti^chick. 

At  the  present  time  two  ideas  of  adoption  are 
advocated:  (1)  Resting  back  on  Calvin,  it  ia  held 
that  the  primary  relation  of  God  to  man  was  that 
of  Creator  and  Governors  Han  is  son  of  GckI, 
not  by  virtue  of  anything  in  his  con- 
10*  Two  stitution  as  a  creature  of  God,  nor 
Views  Held  on  account  of  a  natural  relation  to 
at  Present  him  as  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, but  iolely  by  reason  of  gra^ 
dous  adoption.  Tbe  oniy  eseential  sonahip  in 
that  of  Cluiat  primarily  as  the  eternal  Son^  and 
secondarily  aa  tus  humanity  shares  this  pretogative 
through  union  with  the  divine  nature.  Through 
adoption  the  elect  in  Ghrint  become  partakers 
of  Christ's  sonship.  Adoption  is  grounded  neither 
in  justification  nor  in  regeneration «  but  in  God^s 
free  and  sovereign  grace  alone.  Through  justifi- 
cation tbe  legal  and  judicial  disabilities  caused 
by  sin  are  removed;  through  regeneration  the  na- 
ture IS  changed  ao  as  to  become  hlial.  Thus  a 
basis  is  laid  for  the  distinction  between  the  state 
of  adoption  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  (H.  B.  Cand- 
lish,  The  FaiherhGod  of  God,  London,  1870;  J.  Mac- 
pherson,  Christian  Dogmatic^t  Edinburgh,  1898), 
(2)  According  to  the  other  view^  man's  filial  relation 
to  God  is  archetypal  and  inalienable.  Adoption,  in 
order  to  be  real*  neceesariiy  involves  the  eeeential 
and  univcr&ol  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  natural 
and  inherent  sonship  of  man  to  God.  By  beeom- 
ing  partaker  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who,  as  Son, 
realized  the  filial  ideal  of  the  raaCf  one  passes  out 
of  natural  Into  gracious  sonahip  \  that  is.  is  adopted 
into  the  ethical  and  spiritual  family  of  God,  and 
BO  enters  upon  bia  ideal  fiHal  relation  to  God  and 
\im  brotherly  relation  to  men  (A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New  York, 
1893;  J.  S.  Lidgctt,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  pp. 
20-21,  Eklinburgh,  1902:  James  Orr,  Progress  of 
Dogma,  pp.  325-^327.  New  York,  1902).    a  A.  B. 

BiBLiooaAFBT;  J,  Getfiard.  Lon  The&loffiti.  iv.  311.  374,  tU. 
210-222.  ix.  2S6-207.  B*ryn,  1860-75-  R.  L.  Dftbney. 
SuUabut  of  ,  .  ^  SffttemitHe  and  PoUmir  Theofoffif,  pp.  627 
•qq..  St.  Louis.  1878;  H.  Wei**,  Bthiieal  Thmlag^  af  the 
Nfti>  T*ttQmtnt.  IS  17.  20-2 L  45.  71  h  83.  100.  liS.  ISO, 
Editiburvli*  1882-83:  W.  llou>wt,  J«ii  Pndi^i  in  Db^tfi 


G^atntaU  fuiA  Judtnium,  pp.  41-42.  GdttbfeD,  1392;  H. 
SbtLlti.  Oid  TetiamerU  Th^tofnf.  ii-  254  sqq.,  Editibur^, 
1SQ2;  A.  A,  Lipsius,  L€hrbvt€h  dw  «i^n^iiflcA-prot&iiCaiPw 
iUekfn  Doffmatik.  pp.  ]26-]2e,  5B4-50e.  6^-7US,  Bninft* 
wickn  1303:  J^  McL.  CiLmpbell  Notitrt  of  the  vitonnnen^ 
pp,  298  EKiq-«  Lotkdoti,  ]&&&:  A^  Tititu,  iHe  neitiettament^ 
licKe  Lehre  von  dtr  SeliffkeU.  u  103-1(H,  iu  27-28,  138- 
139.  2fl&~267,  TiibinEen,  18W>-iaX>;  W.  Bey,«iiUg,  JVrv 
T€9tam£nl  Tkgoloffjf,  i.  60-70, 24 1 .  31 0,  Li.  41  S^l  &,  480.  Edin* 
bur;Eti,  1890;  E,  Hatch.  Qretk  /deoa  i^nd  U^agta.  their  Jn^ 
ftuencv  w|»n  th^  Christian  CAureA.  London.  1397;  R.  V. 
Foster.  Syttemaiic  ThmoloO}/.  p.  679,  Nuhville,  tSfiS;  H. 
Cremi^r,  Dit  pauliniMckr  Rrthtfertieuno»Uhre,  pp.  71-7S> 
224-23a.  247-248,  26^266,  309-370,  Gill<?^^loh.  1809 :  A. 
Rjtfl<^hiH  Ckriatian  Doctrine  of  Juttifveatinn  and  ReatnctUa- 
titm,  pp.  76.  9e.  507.  5^4,  fl03.  New  York.  1900. 

ADOPTIOmSM   (ADOPTIAinSH). 
Tbs  Oontrovemy  of  the  Eighth  Century.  Im  BooU  Cf  1  >. 
Elip^ndtu.  Bubop  of  Toledo  ^12). 
FeU*.  Bishop  of  Ufffjl  <i  3J. 
Hcc&ntiitiori  of  Felix  (M). 
L&ter  Adopt bobt  Teadeaoies  <f  5). 
ExpbmAibti  (fi  6). 

Adopt ionism — a  heresy  mointaiiiiiig  that  Chiist 

is  tbe  Son  of  God  by  adoption— is  of  interest  ehieflj 

for  the  commotion  which  it  produced  in  the  Span- 

ish  And  Frankish  Churches  in  the  latttT  part  of 

the  eighth  century,  although  the  for- 

I,  Tbe  Can-  mulaa  around  which  the  conflict  raged 

troYersy  of    can  indeed   be    traeed    back   to   the 

the  Eighth    earliest   period  of  Weetem   theology; 

Century-     but  the  epirit  of  the  controversy  and 

Ita  Roots*    the  reeult  showed  that  the  orthodoxy 

of     the     eighth     century    could     no 

longer  entirely  accept  the  ancient  formulas.     The 

phra&efl  in  which  such  writers  as  Novatian,  Hilary, 

and  Isidore  of  Seville  liad  spoken  not  merely  of  the 

assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Son  of  God^ 

but  also  of  tbe  asaumption  of  man  or  the  son  of 

man,  led   by  an    easy  transition   to  words  which 

seemed  to   imply    that    Christ,  according  to    his 

humanity,  was  the  adopted  son  of  God^  and  fonnu* 

Ua  of  this  kind  occur  not  infiequently  in  the  old 

Spanish  liturgy. 

The  Spanish  biihope  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
especially  their  leader,  EUpandus  (b.  718;  bishop 
of  Toledo  from  about  7^),  so  used  such  phrases 
as  to  provoke  criticism  and  disapproval  first  in 
Asturia,  then  in  the  neighboring  Frankish  kingdom, 
and  finally  at  Rome.  A  certain  Migetius  (q.vOi 
preaching  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  held  by 
the  MooT»,  had  given  a  very  gross  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  there  were 
three  bodily  persons,  and  a  triple  manifestation 
in  history  of  the  one  God.  .\ gainst  him  Elipandua 
wrote  a  letter  vindicating  the  orthodox  idea  of  the 
immanence  of  the  Trinity,  but  at  the  same  time 
eetablishing  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the 
second  peraon  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
J,  EHpan-  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  person 
duftf  Bishnp  of  the  Son  was  not  that  made  accord- 
of  Toledo,  ing  to  the  flesh*  in  time,  of  the  seed 
of  David,  but  that  begotten  by  the 
Father  before  all  worlds;  even  after  the  incarnation, 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  is  not  the  bodily, 
of  which  Christ  says  **  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  but  that  of  which  he  says  ''  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.''  Elipandus  did  not  mean  to  do  violence 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  by  this  distinction;  but 
if  the  ea^preasioD  were  pressed,  the  human  nature 
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appeared  a  different  person  from  the  person  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  and  the  single  personality  of  Christ 
disappeared.  Elipandus  defended  himself  in  letters 
in  which  he  used  the  expression  that  Christ  was 
only  according  to  his  Godhead  the  true  and  real 
iproprius)  Son  of  God,  and  according  to  his  manhood 
an  adopted  son.  The  opposition  to  this  view  was 
voiced  by  Beatus,  a  priest,  and  the  monk  Heterius 
of  Libana.  Elipandus  wrote  in  great  excitement 
to  the  Asturian  abbot  Fidelis,  bitterly  attacking 
his  opponents,  who  first  saw  the  letter  when  they 
met  Fidelis  in  Nov.,  785,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Adosinda's  taking  the  veil.  In  reply  they  wrote  a 
treatise,  discursive  and  badly  arranged,  but  strong 
in  its  patristic  quotations,  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  Christ's  personality.  The  conflict  was  com- 
plicated by  political  circumstances  and  by  the 
efforts  of  Asturia  to  attain  independence  of  the 
most  powerful  Spanish  bishop.  Complaints  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  Adrian  I.  pronoimced  at 
once  against  Elipandus  and  his  supporter,  As- 
caricusy  whom  he  judged  guilty  of  Nestorianism. 

At  what  period  the  most  prominent  representi?/- 

tive  of  Adoptionism,  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  the 

I^rreneeSy  first  took  part  in  the  strife  is  imknown. 

At  the  synod  of  Regensburg  in  792,  he  defended 

the  heresy  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 

3.  Felix,  magne,  but  the  bishops  rejected  it. 
Biabop  of  Felix,  although  he  had  retracted  his 
Ur^eL  doctrine,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Adrian  kept  him  a 
prisoner  until  he  signed  an  orthodox  confession, 
which  on  his  return  to  Urgel  he  repudiated  as  forced, 
and  then  fled  to  Moorish  territory.  In  793  Alcuin, 
just  back  from  England,  wrote  to  Felix  begging 
him  to  abandon  the  suspicious  word  "  adoption,'' 
and  to  bring  Elipandus  back  into  the  right  path; 
and  he  followed  this  up  by  his  controversial 
treatise  AdvenuB  hctresim  Felicis.  About  the  same 
time  Elipandus  and  the  Spanish  bishops  who 
belonged  to  his  party  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  and  Asturia,  and  to 
Charicmagne  himself,  asking  for  a  fair  investigation 
and  the  restoration  of  Felix.  Charlemagne  com- 
municated with  the  pope,  and  caused  a  new  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  in  the  brilliant  assembly  at 
Frankfort  (794).  Two  separate  encyclicals  were 
the  result— one  from  the  Frankish  and  German 
bishops;  the  other  from  those  of  northern  Italy — 
which  agreed  in  condemning  Adoptionism.  Charle- 
magne sent  these,  with  one  from  the  pope  (repre- 
senting also  the  bishops  of  central  and  southern 
Italy)  to  Elipandus.  urging  him  not  to  separate 
himself  from  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
of  the  universal  Church.  Strong  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  recover  the  infected  provinces.  Alcuin 
wrote  repeatedly  to  the  monks  of  that  region; 
Leidrad,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  saintly  Abbot 
Benedict  of  Aniane  worked  there  personally,  sup- 
porting Bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonne.  In  798  Felix 
wrote  a  book  and  sent  it  to  Alcuin,  who  replied  in 
the  following  spring  with  his  more  extended  treatise 
Advenua  Fdieem.  Felix  must  by  this  time  have 
been  able  to  return  to  Urgel,  as  he  wrote  thence  to 
Elipandus.  Leo  III.  decisively  condemned  him  in 
a  Roman  sjmod  of  798  or  799.    Alcuin  received  a 


contumelious  answer,  and  was  amdoua  to  croM 
swords  personally  with  his  antagonist. 

Leidrad  induced  Felix  to  appear  before  Charle- 
magne, with  the  promise  of  a  fair  hearing  from  the 
bishops.    They  met  at  Aix4a-Chapelle 

4.  Recan-  in  June,  799  (others  say  Oct.,  798). 
tationof    After  a  lengthy  discussion  Felix  ao- 

Feliz.  knowledged  himself  defeated  and 
was  restored  to  commimion,  thou^ 
not  to  his  see,  and  he  was  placed  in  Leidrad 's  charge. 
Felix  then  composed  a  recantation,  and  called  on 
the  clergy  of  Urgel  to  imitate  his  example.  Leid- 
rad and  Benedict  renewed  their  endeavors,  with 
such  success  that  Alcuin  was  soon  able  to  assert 
that  they  had  reclaimed  20,000  souls.  He  supported 
them  with  a  treatise  in  four  books  against  Eli- 
pandus, and  prided  himself  on  the  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  heretical  leader  seems,  however,  to 
have  quietly  retained  his  old  beliefs  at  Lyons  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  even  to  have  pushed  them 
logically  further,  since  Agobard,  Leidrad's  succes- 
sor, accused  him  of  Agnoetism,  and  wrote  a 
reply  to  some  of  his  posthumous  writings.  In  the 
Moorish  part  of  Spain,  Elipandus  seems  to  have 
had  a  numerous  following;  but  here  also  he  found 
determined  opponents.  The  belief  was  gradually 
suppressed,  though  Alvar  of  Cordova  (d.  about 
861)  foimd  troublesome  remnants  of  it. 

With  the  rise  of  scholastic  theology  there  was  a 
natural  tendency  of  rigid  dialectic  to  lead  away 
from  the  Christology  of  Cyril  and  Alcuin  toward  a 
rational  distinction  between  the  two  natures,  not 
so  much  with  any  wish  to  insist  on  this  as  from  a 
devotion  to  the  conception  of  the  immutabihty  of 
God.  This  caused  the  charge  of  Nestorianism  to 
be  brought  against  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard's 
explanations  of  the  sense  in  which  God  became 
man  leaned  in  the  same  direction.  A  German 
defender  of  this  aspect  of  the  question,  Bishop 
Eberhard  of  Bamberg,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
accused  his  opponents  roundly  of  Eutychianism. 
In  fact,  the  assailants  of  Adoptionism,  starting 
from  their  thesis  that  Christ  is  really  and  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  even  according  to  his  human  nature, 
because  this  nature  was  appropriated  by  the  Son 
of  God,  came  ultimately,  for  all  their  intention  of 
holding  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 

5.  Later  two  natures  and  the  two  wilb,  to  a 
Adoptionist  quite  distinct  presentation  of  an 
Tendencies,  altogether    divine    Person    who    has 

assumed  impersonal  human  substance 
and  nature.  They  really  deserted  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Cyril,  though  he  was  one  of 
their  main  authorities.  If  one  seeks  the  his- 
torical origin  of  this  late  form  of  Christological 
controversy,  distinguishing  it  from  the  immediate 
cause,  it  must  be  found  in  the  unsettlement  of  mind 
necessarily  consequent  upon  the  attempts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Christology  to  reconcile  mutually 
exclusive  propositions. 

The  intellectual  mood  which  led  directly  to  thii 
distinction  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  in 
Christ  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  as- 
cribe it  to  the  surrounding  Mohammedanism, 
making  it  an  attempt  to  remove  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
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nature;  but  tbifi  may  be  doubted,  since  the  Toaio 
difficulties  from  the  Moslem  standpoint— the  Trinity, 
and  the    idea  of    a  God  who   begeta 
6.  Expla-    and  is  begotten — remain   untouched, 
nation,      Qtbers    see   in   it    a  survival  of    the 
spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  Arianismj 
which  is  e:ccluded  by  the  adherence  of  the  Adop- 
tionista  to  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  teachings    The 
obvious     relation     with     Xesto  danism     and     the 
theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch  ha^  led  others 
to  assume   a  direct   influence  of   the  writings   of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  but  there  is  as  little  evi- 
dence for  this  as  there  m  for  the  theory  that  those 
whom  Elipandus   calla   his  "  orthodox  brethren  " 
in     Cordova,  and  whom    Alcuin   supposes   to   be 
responsible  for  these  aberrations,  were  a  colony  of 
eastern  Christians  of  Nestorian  tendencies  who  had 
come  to  Spain  snth  the  Arabs,        (A,  Hauck.) 
BiBLioaKAPfiT:  The  writing  of  EUpaDduA^   Feli?^,  t^nd  He- 
teKaa  in  MPL,  tlcvL;    PauhaitB,  Viia  et   LiUxfit,  ib.  leix.; 
Alcuiti.  Oper^,  ib.  c.-ci.;    Monumenia  Ateuiniantx,  in  J^M^, 
Bibiiothrca   ttrum    QprrntmimTum^    vol,  vj,^  Berlin p    1873; 
MQH,    Epiw(..    iv.,    Ig^;    Ac<ibuti,    VUa  el    Opera,   in 
MFL,  civ.;  th«  Acta  of  the  SyoodA  of  NarbonDe,  Itatu- 
bon,   Frankfort,   and   AJTE-la-Chapelle,   in   BArdnin.,   C<m- 
citiot     iv.,      in      Mjimi,      '^'"inViVj,      xiii^,       in      CallAndi^ 
Bibtiathiiat,    xiii,.    (uid  AfOff,  ConcUia,   ii.,   19Q4;    C,   W. 
F.    WaLeh,     HUtoria    Adoptiajujrum^    G6ttiiigt!a,     1756^ 
idem*  Eniuiurf  fiivr  vitlUldndiQcn  Hittorit  dc  Kftntreien^ 
vul.  iii..  1 1  vols.,  LeipHtc.  1762-85;    F.  C,  B&ur,  Die  Ckntt- 
iiche  Lehre  pan  der  Drmtinujkrtt  und  M tmchurrd uno  Uottts, 
3  VoW..  Berlin.  1841 -*3;  K:!ttb«rgt  lAlS-'    >  128;  J.  CMtob- 
«rtiiO[it  History  ^f  the  Chnstian  Church,  &\iQ-ll22,  London, 
lS)fi€;    A'    HQlffeHch,    Der    ueMtffotAiKhe  Arianitmu*  und 
die   Mpanitchi    KitterQe*chichie^    Bertiot   1800;    J.     B&eht 
DoffmenocKhichie  de*   Miit^altert.    i.    102   sqq.,    Vienna^ 
1S73;    K-   Wetncr,  AUuin  und  iein  Jahrhundtri.   Prnder- 
born,    1ST5;  C.  J.  B.  GaAkoin,  Alcuin^  pp.  79  «qq,,  Loti* 
don.  1904:  DCB,  I  44^7;  Hefele.  Concilien^sthichte,  ilL 
642-003.  721-724:    Hauck,  KD,  ii,  289  sqq. 

ADORATION     OF     THE     SACRAMEHT  :       A 

term  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  where,  in 
consequence  of  tht  doctrine  of  tranj?ubatantiation 
which  affirms  the  presence  of  Chriat  in  the  Eucharist 
tinder  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  divine  M'orahip 
is  paid  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  a  worship 
that  includes  adoration.  This  adoration  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways,  i^pecialiy  in  genuflexions 
and*  if  the  Sacrament  be  solemnly  exposed »  in 
prostrations.  Certain  fonrti  of  devotion  are  in- 
tended to  promote  adoration  of  the  Sacrament, 
notably  the  ceremony  called  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Saeramont,  the  Forty  Hours  Demotion* 
and  the  pnictise  of  perpetual  adoration  which 
secures  the  presence  of  adorers  before  the  altar 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  A  congregation 
of  prieatii,  the  Society  of  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament,  is  devoted  particulariy  to  the  worsiiip 
of  Christ  on  the  altar.  John  T*  Creagh. 

AD  QUERCUM,  SYNODUS.  See  Chrysostom, 
ADRABIMELECH,  a-draro'el-ec:  1,  Name  of 
a  deity  worshiped  with  child-sacrifice  by  the  colo- 
nists whom  Sargon,  king  of  AssjTia,  transplanted 
from  Sepharv'aim  to  Samaria  (II  Kings  x\'ii.  31; 
cf,  xviii.  M\  Isii.  XXX vi*  19,  xxxvii,  13).  Since 
Sephan-^aim  is  probably  the  Syrian  city  ES/ia6ara'm* 
mentioned  in  a  Babylonian  chronicle  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  SJjalmaneser  IV.,  the  god  Adram- 
melech  is  no  doubt  a  Syrian  divinity.  The  name  haa 
been  explained  aa  meaning  '^  Adar  the  prince," 


"  splendor  of  the  king/'  and  '*  fire-king,"  whild 
others  think  that  the  original  reading  was  '^  Adad" 
melech/'  Since  the  name  is  Aramaic,  the  Last  la 
to  be  preferred. 

2.  According  to  II  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  scxxvii. 
38,  Adrammelech  was  the  name  of  the  son  and 
murderer  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib.  The 
form  corresponds  to  the  "  Adramelua  '*  of  Abyde- 
nus  in  the  Armenian  chronicle  of  Euaebius  (ed.  A, 
Schftne,  i,,  BerUn,  iH75,  p.  35)  and  the  *'  Ardumuza- 
Bus  "of  Alexander  Polyhislor  (p.  27). 

Biauo^RAFHT:  il)3chr&der,  KAT,  U.  408*  4fi0-  P.  Scholi. 
OotMendienst  und  Zauberutemn  bei  den  aUen  /f«brAem,  pp. 
401-405.  Eatisbon,  1S7T.  {2)  H,  Winckler.  Drr  M&rdef 
Sanheribt,  m  ZA,  d.  118^7}  3i2-39& 

ADRIAN :     Author   of    an    extant    Introduction 

to  the  Holy  SeHplurei,  written  in  Greek.  He  waa 
evidently  a  Greek-speaking  Syrian;  but  nothing 
is  to  be  learned  of  his  life  from  the  book.  There 
ii  no  doubt,  however*  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
monk  and  presbyter  Adrian  to  whom  St.  Nilua 
addressed  three  letters  (ii.  60,  iiL  118,  266,  in  MPG, 
bcxix.  225-227,  437,  516-517),  and  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  This  work  is  no 
introduction  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  piece  of 
Biblical  rhetoric  and  didactics,  aiming  to  explain 
the  figurative  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  es- 
pecially of  the  Old  Testament,  from  numerous 
examples.  It  closes  with  hinta  for  correct  exegeais. 
Tlie  hermeneutical  and  exegetical  principles  of 
the  author  are  those  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
F.  Gftsaling  edited  the  Greek  text  with  German 
translation  and  an  introduction  (Berlin,  1SS7)* 

G,  KnCoER. 

Bmu DOHA. put:  A.  Merx,  J?«rf#  t^om  Au§Upen,  pp,  64-67, 
Halb,  1879. 

ADRIAK :    The  name  of  six  popes. 

Adrian  L;  Pope  772-795.  A  Roman  of  nobk 
birth,  he  entered  the  clerical  state  under  Paul  L,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Stephen  IIL,  whom  he 
succeeded  Feb.  1,  772,  not,  apparently,  by  as  unani- 
mous a  choice  as  the  official  record  of  his  election 
asserts;  for  soon  after^'ard  he  encountered  vehe* 
ment  opposition  from  the  Lombard  party  in  Rome 
led  by  Paul  A  hart  a.  His  adherence  to  the  Frankish 
faction,  his  hesitation  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karl- 
man,  wlio  had  fled  to  Pa  via,  and  thus  to  set  them 
up  as  pretenders  against  Charlemagne,  and  tho 
imprisonment  of  Afiarta  by  .AjTchbishop  Leo  of 
Ravenna  at  hi^  orders  incite  the  Lombard  king 
Desiileriua  to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  and 
finally  to  march  on  Rome  itself.  Adrian  appealed 
for  help  to  Charlemagne,  who  arriv^ed  in  Italy  in 
Sept.,  773,  and  forced  Desiderius  to  abut  himself 
up  in  Pa  via. 

During  the  siege  of  that  town,  which  last^  till 
the  following  June,  Charlemagrne  suddenly  appeared 
unannotinccil  in  Rome.  AdriaUi  though  alarmed, 
gave  him  a  brilliant  reception.  On  Apr*  6  a  meet- 
ing took  place  in  St.  Peter's,  at  which,  according 
to  the  Ftta  Hadnani,  the  emperor 
Aided  bj      was  exhorted  by  the  pope  to  confirm 

Charle-      the    donation    of    his    father,    Pepin, 

magne«      and  did  so,   even   making  some  ad^ 

ditions   of    territory.     This  donation^ 

which  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Vila 
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(xli.-xliii.)y  if  substantiated,  has  a  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  popes.  Thequestion  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  its  literature  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  bulk 
by  that  of  any  other  medieval  controversy.  No 
sure  and  imiversally  recognized  result,  however, 
has  been  reached.  Some  modem  historians  (Sybel, 
Ranke,  Martens)  consider  the  stoiy  a  pure  inven- 
tion; others  (Ficker,  Duchesne)  accept  it;  and  a 
middle  theory  of  partial  interpolation  has  also 
been  upheld  (Scheffer-Boichorst).  All  that  can 
be  maintained  with  certainty  is  that  Charlemagne 
gave  a  promise  of  a' donation,  and  the  geographical 
delimitations  give  rise  to  difficult  problems. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  Charlemagne's 
return  from  Italy,  his  friendly  relations  with  Adrian 

were   disturbed   by   more   than    one 

Disagree-    occurrence.    Archbishop  Leo  of  Ra- 

ments      venna   seized   some   cities   from   the 

withCharle-  pope,  who  complained  to  Charlemagne; 

magne.     but  Leo  visited  the  Frankish  court  to 

defend  himself,  and  met  with  a  not 
unfavorable  reception.  Charlemagne's  keen  insight 
can  not  have  failed  to  read  imperfectly  masked 
oovetousness  between  the  lines  of  Adrian's  repeated 
requests  for  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
774;  e.g.,  in  the  hope  held  out  of  a  heavenly  reward 
if  he  should  enlarge  the  Church's  possessions;  in 
the  profuse  congratulations  on  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  which  was  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Peter,  grateful  for  the  restitution  of  his  domain; 
in  the  comparison  drawn  by  Adrian  between  Charle- 
magne and  "  the  most  God-fearing  emperor  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,"  who  "  out  of  his  great  liberality 
exalted  the  Church  of  God  in  Rome  and  gave  her 
power  in  Hesperia  [Italy]" — expressions  which 
have  caused  a  subordinate  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  so-caUed  Donation  of  Constantine  (q.v.)  is 
referred  to.  How  far  Adrian's  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance  had  grown  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had 
dated  his  public  documents  by  the  years  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  the  end  of  781  he  dated  them 
by  the  years  of  his  own  pontificate. 

Yet  Adrian  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  Greeks; 
they  joined  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevcnto  and 

Spoleto,  and  forced  him  once  more 
Charle-  to  turn  for  help  to  Charlemagne,  who 
magne  made  a  short  descent  into  Italy  in 
Again  776,  put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
Helps.      duke  of  Friuli  against  both  him  and 

the  pope,  but  did  nothing  mol-e  until 
780.  In  781  he  visited  Rome  again  when  his  sons 
were  anointed  as  kings — Pepin  of  Italy  and  Louis 
of  Aquitaine.  Charlemagne  came  to  Italy  for  the 
fourth  time  in  786  to  crush  Arichis  of  Benevento, 
and  Adrian  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  ad- 
ditional territory  in  southern  Italy.  But  various 
misunderstandings  in  Adrian's  last  years  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  Charlemagne  and  Offa  of  Mercia 
had  taken  counsel  together  with  a  view  to  the  pope's 
depoaition.  The  iconoclastic  controversy  (see 
Images  and  Image-wokhhip,  XL,  §3)  brought  fresh 
humiliations  from  Charlemagne  and  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantine  VI.  and  his  mother,  the  em- 
pre^  Irene.    When  the  last-named  was  taking  steps 


to  restore  the  veneration  of  images  in  the  Eastern 
Church  she  requested  Adrian  to  be  present  in  person 
at  a  general  council  soon  to  be  held,  or  at  least  to 
send  suitable  legates  (785).  In  his  reply,  after 
commending  Irene  and  her  son  for  their  deter- 
mination respecting  the  images,  Adrian  asked  for  a 
restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Roman 
see  by  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  III.  in  732, 
as  well  as  of  its  patriarchal  rights  in  Calabria, 
Sicily,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  which  Leo  had 
suppressed.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  the 
protest  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  against  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  univeraalia  patriarcha 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

When,  however,  the  council  met  at  Nicsa  in 

787,  while  it  removed  the  prohibition  of  images, 

it  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  these  demands.    The 

acts  of  this  council,  which  Adrian  sent  to  CTharie- 

magne  in  790,  provoked  the  emperor's  vigorous 

opposition,  and  led  ultimately  to  the  drawing  up 

of  the  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  in  which 

Coun-       the  position  of  the  Frankish  Church 

cil  of       with  reference  to  both  the  Roman  and 

NicsBsin  the  Greek  was  made  plain,  and  the 
787.  decisions  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsa  were 
disavowed.  Although  Adrian,  after  re- 
ceiving a  copy,  took  up  the  defense  of  the  council 
with  vehemence,  Charlemagne  had  the  contention 
of  the  Caroline  Books  confirmed  at  the  ^ynod  of 
Frankfort  in  794.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
some  consolation  to  Adrian's  legates  that  the  same 
synod  publicly  condemned  Adoptionism  (q.v.), 
against  which  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Frankish 
Church  had  been  struggling.  Adrian  died  not  long 
after  (Dec.  25,  795). 

Throughout  his  long  pontificate  Adrian  had  been 
too  exclusively  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of 
gaining  as  much  advantage  as  possible  in  lands  and 
privileges  from  the  strife  between  the  Franks  and 
Lombards.  He  rendered  no  slight  services  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  rebuilding  the  walls  and  aqueducts, 
and  restoring  and  adorning  the  churches.  His 
was  not  a  strong  personality,  however,  and  he  never 
succeeded  in  exercising  a  dominant  or  even  a 
strongly  felt  influence  upon  the  policy  of  western 
Europe.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Biblioorapht:  Vita  Hadriani,  in  Liber  ponHficalia,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  486-523;  Einhard.  Vita  Caroli,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  ii.  (1829)  426-463;  Vita  Caroli,  ed.  G.  Waits,  in 
Script,  rer.  Oerm.,  4th  ed.,  18S0;  also  in  Jaff^,  Reoetta, 
iv.,  Eng.  transl.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal.  Source  Book, 
pp.  38-45:  Codicia  Carolini  epiatolce,  in  JafiF^,  I.e.  iv. 
and  in  AfPL,  xcvi.;  one  of  Adrian's  letters,  in  verse, 
dated  774.  in  MOH,  Poet.  lat.  cevi  Caroli,  i.  (1881) 
&0-91;  Jaff^.  Reaesta,  i.  289-306.  Leipsic.  1885;  De  aancto 
Hadriano  papa  I  an  III  Nonantultr  in  editione  Mutinenn, 
in  ASB,  July.  viii.  643-649;  P.  T.  Hald,  Donatio 
Caroli  Magni,  Ck)penhagen.  ia36;  T.  D.  Mock,  De  dona- 
tione  a  Carolo  Magno,  MQnster,  1861;  J.  Ficker,  Forachur^ 
gen  zur  Reicht-  und  Rechta-Geechiehte  Italiena,  ii.  329  sqq., 
347  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1869;  A.  O.  Legge,  Ororoth  of  the 
TemponU  Power  of  the  Papacy,  London.  1870;  W.  Watten- 
bach,  OtechichtedeB  remiachenPapaUhume,  pp.  47  aqq.,  Ber- 
lin, 1876;  O.  KOhl,  Der  Verkehr  Karla  dee  Groeaen  mit  Papat 
Hadrian  /..  KOnigsberg,  1879;  R.  Genelin.  Daa  Schenkunge- 
veraprechen  und  die  Schenkung  Pippina,  Vienna,  1880; 
W.  Martens.  Die  rUmiaehe  Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl 
dem  Oroaaen,  pp.  129  sqq..  368-387,  Stuttgart,  1881: 
idem.  Die  Beaetxung  dee  pApaUichen  Stuhlea  unlet  den  Kai- 
aem  Heinrich  111.  und  IV.,  Freiburg,  1886;  idem.  Bdeueh- 
tung  der  neueaten  Kontroveraen  aber  die  rOmiaehe  Fra^" 
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unter  Pippin  uiid  Karl  dem  Oro^mn^  Munieh,  1888;  H.  von 
Sybel,  Die  Schenkungen  dm-  Karolinatr  an  die  Pikpeie,  in 
KUine  historieche  Schriften,  iii.  6&-116.  Stuttgart,  1881; 
Liber  PonHficalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i..  pp.  eoxxxiv.-ocxlili., 
Paris,  1884;  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung,  Ada  pontifieum 
Romanortun  ittedita,  u.  22  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  P.  Sehef- 
fer-Boiehorst,  Pippiru  trnd  Karle  dee  Qroeaen  Schenkunge- 
venprechen,  pp.  193-212,  Innsbruck,  1884;  L.  von 
Ranke.  WeUgeachichU,  v.,  part  1,  p.  117,  Leipsic,  1886; 
S.  Abel.  JahrbOcher  dee /r&nkiaehen  Reiehee  unter  Karl  dem 
Qroeeen,  i.  768-788,  Leipsic,  1883  (and  u.  789-814,  by  B. 
Simson,  1888).  and  for  donation  of  Charlemagne,  ib.  i. 
169  sqq.;  P.  Kehr.  Die  eogenannU  karolingiache  8cken- 
kuno  von  77&,  in  Sybel's  Hiatorieche  Zeitaehrift,  Ixx.  (new 
ser.,  1893)  xxxiv.  385-441;  Hefeie,  Coneiliengeechichte,  vol. 
iii.;  Eng.  trannl..  vol.  v.;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  ii;  Mann, 
Popes,  1..  vol.  ii.  396-497. 

Adrian  II.:  Tope  867-872.  He  was  the  son  of 
Talarus,  of  a  Roman  family  which  had  already 
produced  two  popes,  Stephen  IV.  (768-772)  and 
Sergius  II.  (844-847).  He  was  a  married  man 
before  entering  the  clerical  state.  Gregory  IV. 
made  him  a  cardinal.  His  great  benevolence  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  he  twice  refused  the 
papacy,  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  (855)  and  of 
Benedict  III.  (858).  A  unanimous  choice  by  both 
clergy  and  people,  however,  forced  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  to  accept  it  in  succession  to  Nicholas  I. 
(d.  Nov.  13,  867).  The  election  was  confirmed  by 
Emperor  Louis  II.,  and  Adrian's  consecration  fol- 
lowed on  Dec.  14. 

His  predecessor  had  left  him  a  number  of  un- 
finished tasks.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  concerning 
Forces  a  matter  which  had  long  and  deeply 
Lothair  IL  troubled  the  Prankish  Church;  namely, 

to  Take     the    matrimonial    relations    of    King 

Back  His  Lothair  II.  Adrian  firmly  insisted 
Wife.  that  Lothair  should  take  back  his 
legitimate  wife  Thietberga,  at  the 
same  time  releasing  his  mistress  Walrade  from 
the  excommunication  pronounced  against  her  by 
Nicholas,  at  the  request  of  Louis  II.,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lothair.  The  last-named  visited  Rome  in  869 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  pope's  consent 
to  his  divorce  from  Thietberga.  Adrian  promised 
no  more  than  to  call  a  new  council  to  investigate 
the  matter,  but  restored  Lothair  to  communion 
after  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  obeyed  the  command 
of  Nicholas  I.  to  break  off  his  relations  with  Wal- 
rade. The  king's  sudden  death  at  Piacenza  on  his 
homeward  journey,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  divine  judgment.  The  efforts  of  the 
pope  to  enforce  the  claim  of  Louis  II.  to  Lorraine 
were  fruitless;  immediately  after  Lothair 's  death 
his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  h£wi  himself  crowned  at 
Metz,  though  less  than  a  year  later  he  was  forced 
by  his  brother,  Louis  the  German,  to  divide  the 
inheritance  of  Lothair  in  the  treaty  of  Meersen 
(Aug.  8,  870). 

Adrian's  attempts  to  interfere  in  Frankish  affairs 
were  stubbornly  resisted  by  Hincmar  of  Reims 
(q.v.),  who  wrote  (Epist.,  xxvii.),  ostensibly  as  the 
opinions  of  certain  men  friendly  to  the  West- 
Frankish  king,  that  a  pope  could  not  be  bishop 
and  king  at  one  and  the  same  time;  that  Adrian's 
predecessors  had  claimed  to  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
matters    only;   and   that    he  who    attempted    to 


excommunicate  a  Christian  unjustly  deprived  him- 
self of  the  power  of  the  keys.     When  a  synod  at 
Dousy   near   Sedan    (Aug.,  871)   ex- 
Opposed    communicated  Bishop  Hincmar  of  Laon 
by         on  grave  charges  brought  against  him 
Hincmar    both  by  the  king  and  by   his  own 
of  Reims,    uncle,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  the 
pope  allowed   an  appeal  to  a  Roman 
council,  and  brought  upon  himself  in  consequence 
a  still  sterner  warning  from  Charles  the  Bald  by  the 
pen  of  Hincmar  of  Reims  (MPL,  cxxiv.  881-896), 
with  a  threat  of  his  personal  appearance  in  Rome. 
Adrian  executed  an  inglorious  retreat.    He  wrote 
to   Charles  praising  him  for  his  virtues  and  his 
benefits  to  the  Church,  promised  him  the  imperial 
crown  on  Louis's  death,  and  offered  the  soothing 
explanation    that  earlier  less  pacific  letters    had 
been  either  extorted  from  him  during  sickness  or 
falsified.     In  the  matter  of  Hincmar  of  Laon,   he 
made  partial  concessions,  which  were  completed 
by  his  successor,  John  VIIL 

Another  conflict  which  Nicholas  I.  had  left  to 
Adrian,  that  with  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, seemed  likely  to  have  a  hap- 
Conflict     pier  issue,    when   Photius   was   con- 
with        demned    first    by    a  Roman    synod 
Photius.     (June    10,    869),    and    then   by    the 
general  council  at  Constantinople  in 
the  same  year,  the  papal  legates  taking  a  position 
which  see.^ed  to  inake  good  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.     But  Emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
dealt  these  claims  a  severe  blow  when  he  caused 
the  envoys  of   the  Bulgarians  (see  Bulgarians, 
CoNVEBsioN  OF  THE)  to  declare  to  the  legates  that 
their  coimtiy  belonged  to  the  patriarchate  not  of 
Rome,  but  of  Constantinople.    Adrian's  protests 
were  in  vain;  a  Greek  archbishop  appeared  among 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Latin  missionaries  had  to 
give  place.     Moravia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  firmly 
attached  to  Rome,  Adrian  allowing  the  use  of  a 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  naming  Methodius  archbishop 
of  Sirmium.    After  a  pontificate  marked  princi- 
pally by  defeat,  Adrian  died  between  Nov.  13  and 
Dec.  14,  872.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Letters  of  Adrian  in  Mansi,  CoUecHot 
XV.  819-820;  in  AfPL,  czxii.,  cxxix.,  and  in  Bouqiiet, 
Becueii,  vol.  vii.;  Vita  Hadriani  II.,  in  Liber  ponUficalie,  ed. 
Duchesne,  iL  173-174,  and  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rerttm  Itali- 
carum  Scriptcree,  III.  ii.  306,  25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51; 
Ado,  Chronieon,  in  MGH,  Script.,  ii.  (1829)  315-326; 
idem,  in  MPL,  cxxiii.;  Annaiee  Fvddenees,  in  MGII, 
Script,  i.  (1826)  375-395,  and  separately  in  Script  rer. 
Oerm.,  ed.  F.  Kurse.  Hanover,  1891;  Hincmar,  Annalee, 
in  MOH,  Script,  i.  (1826)  455-515,  and  in  MPL,  cxxv.; 
Hincmar,  Epietolce,  in  MPL,  cxxiv.,  cxxvi.;  Regino, 
Chronicon,  in  MGH,  Script,  i.  (1826)  580  sqq.;  idem,  in 
MPL,  cxxxii.  (separately  ed.  F.  Kurse,  Hanover,  1890  >; 
P.  Jaff^,  Regeeta,  i.  368,  369,  Leipsic.  1885;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  267-282;  F.  Maassen,  Eine  Rede  dee  PapeUe 
Hadrian  II.  vcm  Jahre  869,  die  erete  vmfaaeende  Benutz- 
ung  der  falechen  Decretalen,  in  Sitzungaberichie  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  Ixxii.  (1872)  521;  Hefeie,  Concaiengeackiekie, 
voL  iv.;  P.  A.  Lapotre.  Hadrian  II.  et  lea  fauaaea  di- 
eritalea,  in  Retme  dee  queaiiona  hiatoriquea,  xxvii.  (1880) 
377  sqq.;  B.  Jungmann,  Diaaerkttumea  adecta  in  kiat 
eccl.,  iii.,  Ratisbon,  1882;  Milman,  Latin  Ckriataaaail^ 
iii.  35-80;  H.  Schr6rs,  Hinkmar,  Freiburg,  1884;  J. 
J.  Bdhmer,  Regeeta  imperii,  I.  Die  Regeaten  dee  Kaimr- 
reicha  unter  den  Karolingem,  pp.  751-918;  idem,  ed.  B. 
MOhlbacher,  i.  460  sqq.,  Innsbmek,  1889;  Hanek.  KD, 
ii.  557  sqq.,    609-700;    J.  Langen.   Oeaehiehie   der  rSm- 
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iadun  Kirdke  von  Nikolmu  I.  Nt  Oraffor  VII.,  pp.  113-170, 
Bonn.  1892;  E.  MfthlbMhar.  Domtaeke  OMdUcAte  unitr  den 
Karolinoem,  1896;  R  DOnunier,  Vbtr  aim  Synodalndt 
Paptt  Hadriam  II.,  Berlin,  1899;  Treaiy  of  Meerten,  Eng. 
tranal.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  64-66. 

Adrian  m.:    Pope  884-885.    He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  the  son  of  Benedict.    The  story  of  severe 
IHinishments  inflicted  by  him  points  to  revolts  in 
the  city  during  liis  rule.    The  assertion  of  the  un- 
trustworthy   Martinus    Polonus  that   he  decreed 
that  a  newly  elected  pope  might  proceed  at  once 
to  consecration  without  waiting  for  imperial  con- 
firmation,   and   that   the  imperial   crown   should 
thenceforth  be  worn  by  an  Italian  prince,  are  con- 
firmed by  no  contemporary  evidence.    He  died 
near  Modena  Aug.,  885,  on  lus  way  to  attend  a 
diet  at  Worms  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  was  buried  at  Nonantula.    [He  was  the  first 
pope  to  change  his  name  on  election,  having  pre- 
viously been  called  Agapetus.]        (Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bibuograthy:  EpUtola,  in  Bouquet,  RecueU,  ix.  200,  and  in 
MPL,  cxxri.;    Bulla  anni  885,  in  Neues  Archiv  der  Oe- 
aelUchaft  far  &.  d.  GeschichU,  xi.  (1885)  374.  376;    Vita,  in 
Liber  PontificaliM,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii  (1892)  225,  and  in  L. 
A.  Muratori.  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptorea,  III.  ii.  440-446, 
25  vols.,  Milan.  1723-51;   Annalet   Fuldentet,    in  MGH, 
Script.,  i.  (1826)  375-395  (separately  in  Script,  rer.  Germ., 
ed.    F.    Kurze,    Hanover,  1891);    Chronica   BenedieH,  in 
MGH,  Script.,  iiL  (1839)  199;  J.  M.  Watterich,  PonHficum 
Romanorum  vita,  i.  29,  650,  718,  Leipac,  1862;    P.  Jaff^, 
Begeeta,    i.   426-427;     Bower.   Popea,    ii.    293-294;    R. 
Baxmann,    Die  Politik  der  PUp&te  von  Grtgor  I.  bit  auf 
Ortoor    VII.,  ii.  60  sqq.,  Elberfeld.  1869;  £.  DQmmler, 
Geeekichie  dee  Oetfrdnkieehen  Reichee,  ii.  247,  248,  Berlin, 
1888;    J.    Langen,  Geeckichte   der  rfimiechen    Kirehe  von 
Nikolaue  I.  hit  Grtffor  VII,,  pp.  298  sqq.,  Bonn,  1892;  T.R.  v. 
Sickel.  Die  Vita  Hadriani  Nonantulana  und  die  Diurnue 
Handtckrift,  in  Neuee  Archiv  der  Gee§U»du»fi  fUr  0.  d.  Ge- 
echiehU,  xviiL  (1892)  109-133. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare;  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  list  of  the  popes):  Pope 
1154-59.  He  was  bom  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  went  to 
Fiance  as  a  boy,  studied  at  Paris  and  Aries,  en- 
during severe  privations,  and  finally  settled  down 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus  near  Avignon.  Here 
he  became  prior,  then  abbot  (1137),  but  met  with 
bitter  opposition  from  the  monks  when  he  attempted 
to  introduce  reforms.  Eugenius  III.  made  him 
cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  and  chose  him  (1152) 
for  the  difficult  mission  of  regulating  the  relations 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Lund.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  welcomed 
with  high  honors  by  Anastasius  IV.,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  Dec.  4, 1154. 

His  first  troubles  came  through  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia (q.v.),  who,  besides  his  ethical  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  aimed  at  reestablishing  the 

Arnold  of  ancient  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  its 
Brescia  and  independence  of  the  papal  see.    Adrian 

Frederick  strove  to  secure  Arnold's  banishment, 
Barbarowa.  and  succeeded  in  1155  only  by  pro- 
nouncing an  interdict  on  the  city. 
He  made  Arnold's  capture  and  delivery  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  a  condition  of  crowning  Frederick 
BariMunoesa,  who  thus  sacrificed  a  man  who  might 
have  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  his  conflicts 
with  this  very  pope.  The  first  meeting  between 
Frederick  and  Adrian  (June  9,  1155)  was  marked 
by  friction;  but  Frederick  managed,  in  return  for 


substantial  concessions,  to  secure  his  coronation 
nine  days  later.  The  Romans,  however,  whose 
subjection  to  the  papal  see  the  new  emperor 
had  promised  to  enforce,  refused  their  recog- 
nition; and  when  Frederick  left  Rome,  the 
pope  and  cardinals  accompanied  him,  practically 
as  fugitives.  Frederick  had  also  promised  to  sub- 
due William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  was  inclined  to  carry 
out  his  promise,  but  the  pressure  of  the  German 
princes  forced  him  to  recross  the  Alps. 

Adrian  then  attempted  to  pursue  his  conflict 
with  William,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  latter's  dis- 
contented vassals,  forced  him  to  offer 
William  I.  terms.  When,  however,  these  were  not 
of  Sicily,  accepted  the  king  rallied  his  forces,  the 
tide  turned,  and  Adrian  was  obliged 
to  grant  his  opponent  the  investiture  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Capua,  and  to  renounce  important 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  in  Sicily  (Treaty  of 
Benevento  June,  1156).  In  consequence  of  this 
settlement,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  emperor  resented  this 
apparent  desertion  of  their  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
injury  to  his  suzerainty  by  the  papal  investiture. 
An  open  breach  came  when,  at  the  Diet  of  Besangon, 
in  Oct.,  1157,  the  papal  legates  (one  of  them  the 
future  Alexander  III.)  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
chief  which  spoke  of  the  conferring  of  the  imperial 
crown  by  the  ambiguous  term  heneficium.  The 
chancellor,  Reginald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  hia 
German  rendering,  gave  it  the  sense  of  a  fief  of  the 
papal  see;  and  the  legates  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  assembly  and  retreat  speedily  to  Rome. 
Imperial  letters  spread  the  same  indignation 
among  the  people;  and  when  Adrian  required  the 
prelates  of  Germany  to  obtain  satis- 
Rebuffed  faction  from  Frederick  for  his  treat- 
by  ment  of  the  legates,  he  was  met  by 
Frederick  the  decided  expression  of  their  dis- 
Barbaxossa.  approval  of  the  offending  phrase. 
Adrian's  position  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  expedition 
in  Italy  and  by  a  revolt  in  Rome;  he  offered  the 
concession  of  a  brief  in  which  he  explained  the  ob- 
jectionable word  in  the  innocent  sense  of  "  benefit." 
Frederick  took  this  as  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  subdue  the  Lom- 
bard towns  (1158),  he  required  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself,  as  well  as  substantial  support  from  the 
Italian  bishops.  Attaining  the  summit  of  his 
power  with  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  September,  two 
months  later  he  had  the  imperial  rights  solemnly 
declared  by  the  leading  jurists  of  Bologna.  This 
declaration  constituted  him  the  source  of  all  secular 
power  and  dignity,  and  was  a  denial  equally  of  the 
poUtical  claims  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lombard  towns.  The  breach  with  Adrian 
was  still  further  widened  by  his  hesitation  to  con- 
firm the  imperial  nomination  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna;  and  an  acute  crisis  was  soon  reached. 
An  exchange  of  communications  took  place,  whose 
manner  was  intended  on  both  sides  to  be  offensive; 
and  Frederick  was  roused  to  a  higher  pitch  of  anger 
when  the  papal  legates,  besides  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  dJonstance,  demanded  that 
he  should  thenceforth  receive  no  oath  of  fealty  from 
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the  Italian  bishops,  that  he  should  either  restore 
the  inheritance  of  Countess  Matilda,  Spoleto, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ferrara,  etc.,  to  the  Roman  see, 
or  pay  a  tribute  for  those  lands,  and  that  he  should 
recognize  the  right  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to 
«X)mplete  and  unlimited  dominion  in  Rome.  These 
claims  he  met  by  declaring  roundly  that  on  any 
strict  interpretation  of  his  rights  the  pope  also 
would  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  that 
all  the  latter's  possessions  were  but  imperial  do- 
mains held  in  consequence  of  Sylvester's  investi- 
ture by  Constantine. 

Both  the  opponents  sought  for  allies  in  the  im- 
pending  struggle.     Adrian,    who   was   the   sworn 
foe  of  the  Roman  republic  and  its 
Impending  liberties,  joined  hands  with  the  Lom- 
Conflict     bard  communes  who  were  struggling 
Stopped  by  for   their   own.    The   emperor,    who 
Adrian's     was  doing  his  best  to  abolish  com- 
Death.      munal  liberty  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
aided  the  Romans  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arnold  of  Brescia.     Adrian  was  already 
taking  counsel  with  the  cardinals  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Frederick  when  death  overtook  him 
At  Anagni  Sept.  1,  1159. 

Adrian  was  a  ruler  who  grasped  clearly  the  ideal 
of  a  papacy  striving  for  universal  domination,  and 
contended   passionately   for   its   accomplishment; 
but  John  of  Salisbury  (who,  as  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  En^and,  had  opportunity  to  study  him  at 
close  range)  records  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  terrible  burden  of  his  office  weighed  almost  un- 
bearably upon  him.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bibuoorapht:   Bjrittola  et  privilegia^  in  Bouquet,  AaeueiZ, 
XY.  066-603;   idem,  in  AfPL,  dxxxviii.;   Bul/cr,  in  NeuM 
Archiv  <Ur  GMdUchaft  iHr  0.  d.  Otaehiehte,  ii  (1876)  211- 
213,  XY.  (1880)   203-206;    Fifa,  in  Ltber  PonHfiealia,  ed. 
Duoheene,  1802,  ii.  388  aqq.;    Otto  of  Friaencen,  OMta 
Friderici  /..  in  MOH,  Script,  xz.  (1868)  403  aqq.;  lUderi- 
CUB  of  Frisencen,  ConHnuatio  [of  Otto's  0^9ia],  ib.  pp. 
464  aqq.;   Jaff^,   Regeuta,  i.;   J.    M.   Watterich,  Romano- 
rym   pontificum  vtto,   i.   323-336,  Leipaic,  1823;  Bower, 
Pop€»,  1845,  ii  487-602;    R.  Raby,  HUtoriad  8k«kk  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  London,  1840;    H.  Reuter.  Ooaekiehte 
AUxander'a  III.,  vol.  i..  Leipsic,  1860;  Fr.  v.  Raumer,(ra- 
sehiehU   dxr  Hohgrutaufen,  ii.,  ib.    1871;   Milman,  Latin 
Chri§tianiiy,   London,   1883;    DNB,   i.  143-146;    Hefelc, 
Conedienofehiehte,  v.  527-566;    J.  Langen,  OtthiekU  der 
rOmiacken  Kirdu  von  Gregor  VII.  bit   Innoeens  III.,  pp. 
417-438.  Bonn.  1803;    Eng.  tranal.  of  Letter  to  Barharoeea 
(Sept.  20,  1157).  Manifeelo  of  Frederick  I.,  Letter  to  the 
Oerman  Biehope  and  their  Letter  to  Adrian,  and  Letter  to 
the  Emperor  (Feb..  1158),  in  E.  F.  Henderaon,  SeUd  Hie- 
iorieai  DocumenU  of  the  Middle  Agee,  London.  1802;    J. 
Jaatrow  and  G.  Winter.  DeuiaeAe  Oeeehichie  im  Zeiialter 
der  Hohenetaufen,   voL    i.,   Stuttgart.    1807;    S.  Malone, 
Adrian  IV.   and  Ireland,  London.  1800;   O.  J.  Thatcher, 
Studiee  Concerning  Adrian  IV.,  Chicago.  1003;    Hauck. 
KD,  iv.   35.   100-227;   Eng.    tranal.   of    Treaty    of  Con- 
etance.  Stirrup  Bpieode,  Treaty  of  Adrian  IV.  and  William 
of  SicUy,  Letters  of  Adrian  (1157-58).  and  Manifeeto  of 
Frederidc  /..  in  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal.  Source 
Book  for  Mediawd  Hittory,  New  York.  1005. 

Adrian  V.  (Ottobuono  de' Fieschi) :  Pope  1276. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  as  car- 
dinal deacon  hskd  been  sent  to  England  by  Clement 
IV.  to  mediate  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons. 
He  was  elected  July  12, 1276,  in  a  conclave  on  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  enforced  all  the  rigor  of  the 
regulations  of  Gregory  X.;  and  one  of  Adrian's  first 
acts  was  to  abrogate  them  as  oppressive  to  the  cardi- 


nals. Before  he  could  promulgate  any  new  system, 
however,  and  even  before  he  had  been  ordained 
priest,  he  died  at  Viterbo  Aug.  18,  1276. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Chrouat,  Bin  Brief  Hadriane  V.,  in  Neuee 
Archiv  der  OeeMechafi  fOr  A.  d.  OeechiehU,  xx.  (1804)  233 
aqq.;  Bower.  Popes,  iii.  24;  A.  Potthaat.  Regeata  ponti- 
ficum Romanorum,  ii.  1700,  Berlin.  1875;  Milman,  Latin 
Chriatianity,  vi.  134. 

Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Rodenburgh  or  Dcdel, 
more  probably  the  latter):  Pope  1522-23.  He 
was  bom  in  Utrecht,  was  educated  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  (Common  Life  and  at  Louvain,  and  became 
professor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
During  this  period  he  composed  several  theological 
writings,  including  a  commentary  on  the  Sententia 
of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1507  Elmperor  Maximilian 
I.  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  grandson,  Charles  of 
Spain,  and  in  1515  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made 
him  bishop  of  Tortosa.  In  1517  he  was  created 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.  When  dliaries  was  made 
German  emperor  and  went  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1520,  he  appointed  Adrian  regent  of  Spain.  In 
1522  the  cardinals  almost  unanimously  elected  him 
pope. 

The  vexation  of  the  Romans  at  the  choice  of  a 
German,  moreover  a  very  simple  man  who  was  not 
inclined  to  continue  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
humanistic  popes,  lasted  during  his  entire  pontifi- 
cate; more  serious  minds,  however,  looked  fon^'ard 
to  his  reign  ^Hth  hope.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
consented    to    the    condemnation    of 
Friend      Luther's    writings    by  the    Louvain 
of  theologians,  and  although  as  inquisitor- 

Reform,  general  he  had  shown  no  clemency, 
yet  Erasmus  saw  in  him  the  right 
pilot  of  the  Church  in  those  stormy  times,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  abolish  many  abuses  in  the  Roman 
court.  Luis  de  Vives  addressed  Adrian  with  his  pro- 
posals for  reform;  and  Pirkheimer  complained  to 
him  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  to  learning. 
Even  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  few  who  favored 
a  reformation  looked  up  to  him  hopefully,  and 
iEgidius  of  Viterbo  (q.v.)  transmitted  to  him  a 
memorial  which  described  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  and  discussed  the  means  of  redress. 

Adrian  fulfilled  these  expectations.  Concerning 
indulgences  he  even  endeavored  to  find  a  way  which 
might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  with  Luther's  con- 
ception, viz.,  to  make  the  effect  of  the  indulgence 
dependent  on  the  depth  of  repentance  on  evi- 
dence of  it  in  a  reformed  life.  But  here  Cardinal 
Cajetan  asserted  that  the  authority  of  the  pope 
would  suffer,  since  the  chief  agent  would  no  longer 
be  the  pope,  but  the  believer,  and  the  majority 
agreed  with  the  cardinal.  Nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter,  no  dogma  was  revised,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  increased.  Nevertheless, 
Adrian  simplified  his  household,  moneys  given  for 
Church  purposes  were  no  longer  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  scholars  and  artists,  he  sought  to  reform  the 
abuse  of  pluralities,  and  opposed  simony  and  nepo- 
tism. His  effort  to  influence  Erasmus  to  write 
against  Luther  and  to  bring  Zwingli  by  a  letter  to 
his  side  shows  his  attitude  toward  the  Reformation 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
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When  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  was  opened  in 
Dec.,  1522,  he  complained  in  a  brief  of  the  rise  of 
heresy  in  Germany  and  asked  the  diet,  since  mild 
measures  could  not  be  effectual,  to  employ  the 
means  formerly  used  against  Hubs.  But  in  his 
instructions  to  his  legate  at  the  diet.  Bishop  Chiere- 
gati,  he  took  a  different  tone,  and  acknowledged 
that  "  wantonness,"  "  abuses,"  and  "  excesses  " 
were  found  at  the  curia.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  such  a  confession  received  official  sanction. 
An  answer  was  prepared  by  a  conmiittee,  which 

took  notice  of  the  confession,  refused 

His         to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  before 

Confesnon.    an    improvement    was    visible,    and 

asked  for  the  meeting  of  a  council  in 
a  German  city,  promising  to  prevent  Luther  from 
publishing  his  polemical  writings  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  preachers  proclaimed  the  pure  gospel, 
but  "  according  to  the  teaching  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  approved  and  revered  by  the 
CSiristian  Church."  Chieregati  accepted  neither 
this  nor  any  other  answer,  but  left  Nuremberg  in 
haste.  In  strict  papal  circles  Adrian's  confession 
has  not  yet  been  forgiven.  He  died  at  Rome 
Sept.  14,  1523.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  BurmannuB,  HadrianuM  VI.  nve  analecta 
hiHoriea,  .  .  .  Utrecht,  1727;  G.  Moringus,  Vita  Ha- 
driani  VI.,  Louvain,  1536;  Bower,  Popet,  iii.  299- 
302;  L.  P.  Qachard,  Corre»pondanee  (U  CharlM  V.  et 
d'Adrien  VI.,  BruMela.  1869;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Letters  and  Pa- 
pera.  .  .  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII  I.,4vo\B.,Ijondon,  18^2- 
1901  CeepeeUUy  voL  iii.);  G.  A.  Bergenroth,  Calendar  .  .  . 
rdaHng  to  ike  Neootiationa  between  England  and  Spain,  ii., 
London,  1866;  idem,  Supplement  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1868); 
M.  Broseh,  OeeekidUe  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  vol.  i.,  Hamburg. 
ISSO;  C.  ▼.  Hdfler,  Papet  Hadrian  VI.,  Vienna,  1880;  A. 
Lapitre.  Adrien  VI.,  Pariii,  1880;  L.  v.  Ranke.  Deuieeke 
Geaehichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  ii.,  Leipeic,  1880; 
idem,  X>i>  rfimiachen  Piipeie,  i.,  ib.  1889;  Eng.  tran^l.,  i. 
71-74.  London,  1896;  Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity;  Hefele, 
ConeUienoeaehidUe,  ix.  271-299;  Creighton,  Papacy,  vi. 
214-273. 

ADSO:  One  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
reforming  abbots  of  the  tenth  century.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  in  the  Jura  Moimtains, 
became  a  monk  at  Luxeuil,  and  went  later  to  the 
monastery  of  Montier-en-Der  (120  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris), 
in  the  diocese  of  ChUlons-sur-Mame,  reformed 
about  935  by  the  abbot  Albert,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  967  or  968.  He  laid  the  foimdation  for  a  splendid 
new  basilica,  remains  of  which  are  still  standing 
(cf.  Sackur,  Die  Clvniacenser,  ii.  391),  and  under- 
took to  reform  other  monasteries,  e.g.,  St.  Benig- 
nus  at  Dijon.  Like  his  friends  Abbo  of  Fleury  and 
Gerbert  of  Reims  (cf.  Havet,  Lea  Lettrea  de  Gerbert, 
pp.  6,  74,  Paris,  1889),  he  was  interested  in  learning 
and  investigation;  and  his  library  included  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  Terence,  Caesar, 
and  Vergil.  He  was  often  urged  to  write  books, 
especially  the  lives  of  saints,  and  several  works 
of  this  class  by  him  may  be  foimd  in  ASM  (ii.  and 
iv.;  copied  in  MPL,  cxxxvii.  597-700). 

The  most  famous  of  Adso's  writings  is  the  earliest, 
an  Epistola  ad  Gerbergam  reginam,  de  vita  et  tempore 
ArUickrieti,  composed  before  954,  in  which  he 
opposes  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist  was  near  at  hand.  The  work  was 
much  read,  and  suffered  greatly  from  mutilations 
and  interpolations    (cf.   MPL,    ci.    1289-98);   its 


original  form  has  been  restored  by  E.  Sackur,  in 
Sibyllinische  Texte  und  Forechungerif  pp.  104-113, 
HaUe,  1898.  S.  M.  Deutbch. 

Bibliography:  The  chief  source  for  Adso's  life  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century  to  his  Vita  S.  Bercharii,  the 
patron  saint  of  Montier-en-Der,  ch  xi.,  in  MPL,  cxxxviL 
678-679.  and  in  MQH,  Script.,  iv.  (1841)  488.  Consult 
also  the  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  vi.  471-492;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Litteratur  dea  Mittelaltert 
im  Abendlande,  iii.  472-484,  Leipsic,  1887;  and,  especiaUy, 
E.  Sacktir,  Die  Cluniacenaer,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1892. 

ADULTERY.     See  Marriage. 

ADVENT:  The  first  season  of  the  church  year. 
The  celebration  of  Advent  in  the  Western  Church 
was  instituted  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  [but  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
the  Council  of  Saragossa,  380].  The  term  was  first 
understood  as  referring  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
so  the  Advent  season  was  a  time  of  preparation  for 
Christmas.  Since  it  commenced  at  different  periods 
(e.g.,  at  Milan  with  the  Sunday  after  St.  Martin 
[Nov.  11];  in  Rome  with  the  first  in  December), 
the  number  of  Simdays  in  Advent  differed  in  the 
individual  churches.  The  term  adventus  was  also 
taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  general;  hence  the  lessons  for  Advent  which 
refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  last 
judgment.  With  it  was  also  connected  the  notion 
of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus 
originated  the  idea  of  the  triple  coming  **  to  man, 
in  man,  and  against  man ''  or,  corresponding  to 
the  number  four  of  the  Sundays  which  afterward 
became  general,  the  notion  of  the  quadruple  com- 
ing '*  in  the  flesh,  in  the  mind,  in  death,  in  majesty." 

In  the  medieval  church  the  Advent  season  was  a 
time  of  fasting  and  repentance.  Hence  one  finds  in 
it  the  figure  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  precursor 
of  Christ  and  the  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
whole  season  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiph- 
any was  a  tempua  clauaum  (q.v.)  imtil  the  Coimcil 
of  Trent,  which  took  off  the  last  week.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  Advent  has  still  the  character  of 
a  penitential  season.  The  color  of  the  vestments 
then  worn  is  violet.  This  character  of  earnest  and 
serious  devotion  appears  in  more  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  insistence  upon  attendance  at  communion. 
Fasting  during  Advent  is  not  a  general  ordinance 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  [being  required  only  on  all 
Fridays,  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  and  the  three  em- 
ber-days in  the  last  week  of  the  season]. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  medieval  church  cal- 
endar, the  Protestants  also  accepted  the  Advent 
season  and  Advent  lessons.  Thus  the  season 
retained  its  double  character,  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  festival  and  contemplation  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Since  it  has 
become  customary  to  separate  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical chronology  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
civil  and  church  years,  the  first  Simday  of  Advent 
has  been  dignified  as  the  solemn  beginning  of  the 
new  church  year.  These  various  relations  of  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  and  the  whole  Advent 
season  explain  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the 
Advent  hymns  and  prayers.  Among  Protestants 
also  the  Advent  season  has  a  twofold  character, 
that  of  holy  joy  and  of  holy  repentance.  The 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  is  no  church  festival  in  a 
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full  sense,  but  the  relations  referred  to  lift  it  and 
the  succeeding  Sundasrs  above  ordinary  Sundays. 
See  Church  Year.  W.  Caspari. 

In  the  present  usage  of  the  West,  the  season 
begins  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St.  Andrew's  day 
(Nov.  30),  whether  before  or  after.  In  the  Anglican 
prayer-book  the  service  for  the  first  Sunday  em- 
phasizes the  second  coming;  that  for  the  second, 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  for  the  third,  the  Christian 
ministry;  while  only  the  fourth  relates  specific- 
ally to  the  first  coming.  Advent  in  the  Eastern 
Church  begins  on  Nov.  14,  thus  making  a  season  of 
forty  days  analogous  to  Lent. 

Bibliography:  The  lectionanes  in  Liber  eomieiu,  i.,  Oxford, 
1893,  and  in  SiurammUarium  Oelananum  published  in  L. 
A.  Muratori,  LUurtfia  rcmana  V€tu9,  vol.  L.  Venice,  1748, 
and  in  MPL,  Ixxiv.;  Smaragdus,  in  MPL,  cii.;  Ama- 
lariua  Metenais,  Dt  ecetenoHicia  offleiia,  ib.  ov.;  Bemo  oi 
Reichenau,  De  celebration§  advenhu,  MPLt  cxlii.;  Isidore 
of  Seville.  De  offieiis,  ed.  CoohUeus.  Leipsic.  1534,  and  in 
If.  de  la  Eigne,  Mttgna  bibliotheea  veterum  patrum,  x..  Parts, 
1054;  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antiquie  eccleeice  ritibut,  Rouen, 
1700. 

ADVENT   CHRXSTXAirS.    See  Adventists,  3. 

ADVENTISTS:  The  general  name  of  a  body 
embracing  several  branches,  whose  members  look 
for  the  proximate  personal  coming  of  Christ.  Will- 
iam  MiUer  (q.v.),  their  founder,  was  a  converted 
deist,  who  in  1816  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.  He  became  a  close  student 
of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  prophecies,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Advent  was  to  be  personal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  was  near  at  hand. 
He  began  these  studies  in  1818,  but  did  not  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  until  1831.  The 
year  1843  was  the  date  agreed  upon  for  the  Advent; 
then,  more  specifically,  Oct.  22,  1844,  the  failure 
of  which  divided  a  body  of  followers  that  had 
become  quite  numerous.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
(1849)  they  were  estimated  at  50,000.  Many  who 
had  been  drawn  into  the  movement  by  the  preva- 
knt  excitement  left  it,  and  returned  to  the  churches 
from  which  they  had  withdrawn.  After  the  second 
failure,  MiUer  and  some  other  leaders  discouraged 
attempts  to  fix  exact  dates.  On  this  question  and 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there 
have  been  divisions.  There  are  now  at  least  six 
distiiict  branches  of  Adventists,  all  of  which  agree 
that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  pOTsonal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 
The  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  the  Church  of 
God  are  presbyterial,  the  others  congregational 
i&  their  polity.  All  practise  immersion  as  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

1.  Evangelical  Adrentists:  This  is  the  oldest 
branch,  indeed  the  original  body.  The  members 
adopted  their  Declaration  of  Principles  in  confer- 
«nce  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  in  1858  formed 
the  American  Millennial  Association  to  print  and 
eirculate  literature  on  eechatology  from  their  point 
of  view.  Their  organ  was  the  weekly  paper  The 
Signs  of  the  Times,  which  had  been  established  in 
Boston  in  1840;  subsequently  its  name  was  chsnged 
to  The  Advent  Herald,  and  later  still  to  Messiah^s 
Herald,  its  present  (1906)  title.  The  paper  has 
always  been  published  in  Boston.  The  Evan- 
gelical Adventists  differ  from  all  the  other  branches 


in  maintaining  the  consciousness  of  the  dead  in 
Hades  and  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  lost. 
Bibuooaapht:   H.  F.  Hill,  The  Sainfe  InUritanee,  BoeUm, 

1852:   D.  T.  Taylor,  The  Reign  of  Chriat,  Peaoedale,  R.  I., 

1855,  and  Boston,  1889. 

2.  Seventh-day  Adventists:  This  branch  dates 
from  1845,  in  which  year,  at  Washington,  N.  H., 
a  body  of  Adventists  adopted  the  belief  that  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath  for  Chris- 
tians and  is  obligatory  upon  them.  In  1855  their 
chief  organ,  The  Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Herald, 
was  first  issued  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  body:  and  there  in 
1860  a  publishing  association,  in  1863  a  general 
annual  conference,  in  1866  a  health  institute,  and 
in  1874  an  educational  society  and  a  foreign  mission 
board  were  established.  In  1903  the  publishing 
business  and  the  general  headquarters  were  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C.  Besidas  the  tenet 
which  gives  them  their  name  they  hold  that  man  is 
not  by  nature  immortal,  but  receives  eternal  life  only 
by  faith  in  Christ;  the  unsaved  are  ultimately 
annihilated.  They  practise  foot- washing  and  ac- 
cept the  charismata,  maintain  a  tithing  system, 
and  pay  great  -attention  to  health  and  total  absti- 
nence. They  accept  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White  as  an 
inspired  prophetess. 

BiBLiooaAPHT:  J.  N.  Andrews,  Hittory  of  the  Sabbat  and 
Ftrat  Day,  Battle  Greek,  1873  (3d  ed..  1887);  Life  Sketchci 
of  Elder  Jamea  White  and  hie  wife  Mre.  EUen  O.  Whitr, 
1880;  J.  N.  Loughborough,  Riee  and  Proifrtea  of  the SevenL.- 
Day  AdvenHatM,  ib.  1802. 

8.  Advent  Christians:  The  organization  under 
this  name  dates  from  1861,  when  a  general  asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  organ  of  these  Advent- 
ists is  The  World's  Crisis  and  Second  Advent  Mes- 
senger, published  in  Boston.  Their  creed  is  given 
in  the  Declaration  of  Princifies,  approved  by  the 
general  conference  of  1900.  They  believe  that 
through  sin  man  forfeited  immortality  and  that 
only  through  faith  in  Christ  can  any  live  forever; 
that  death  is  a  condition  of  unconsciousness  for 
all  persons  until  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  when  the  righteous  will  enter  an  endless 
life  upon  this  earth,  and  the  rest  will  suffer  com- 
plete extinction  of  being;  that  this  coming  is  near; 
that  church  government  should  be  eongregational; 
that  immersion  is  the  only  true  baptism;  and  that 
Sunday  is  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
BiBUOomAPBT:  I.  C.  Wellcoma,  HiaSary  ef  fM  Second  Ad- 
vent Meaaagt^  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874. 

4.  Life  and  Advent  Union:  This  may  be  said 
to  have  existed  since  1848,  but  it  was  not  until 
1862  that  it  was  organized,  at  Wilbraham,  Blass^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Elder  George  Stores.  Its 
organ  is  The  Herald  of  Life  and  of  the  Coming  King- 
dom, published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  weekly  since 
1862.  It  holds  that  all  hope  of  another  life  is 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  only  believers  in 
him,  who  have  manifested  in  their  daily  lives  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  will  take  place  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  that  such  coming  will  be  personal,  visible,  and 
literal,  and  is  impending.  The  Union  holds  four 
camp-meetings  annually:  two  in  Maine,  one  in 
Connecticut,  which  is  the  prinetpal  one,  and  one  In 
Virginia. 
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Nawvk*  1860;    Diteusnan  bstviteTi  MiU»  QtarU  and  J.  T. 
Curry,  Boaton,  1803. 

0.  Church  of  God:  Thi^  is  a.  branch  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventiata,  which  geceded  in  1866 
becftuse  its  members  denied  that  Mrs.  Ellen  Gould 
White  waB  an  inspired  prophetess.  Their  organ 
m  The  B^>te  Advocatt  and  Herald  o/  the  Coming 
Kingdom,  published  at  Stanberry,  Mo.,  which  is 
their  center.  Like  the  parent  body;  ibe  Church  of 
God  has  titbea,  aanatoriums,  and  a  publishing  houe^. 

BiKUooRAFif t :  A.  F.  DuBgrrn  PoinU  of  Difference  if^tFttn 
IW  Ckvrck  4ff  G«d  and  SerenH^lMy  Adr^tMt,  St&aberry, 
Mo.;  J+  BriDkfU'bQ^^,  Mrt.  trAil£'t  Vuiaiu.  Comporinttn 
wftkMmriy  WriHntfii  of  Ifri.  E.  Q.  Wkii^  vtifk  iater  Piddica- 
Mmma,  ahou?inQ  ike  Supprtwiimt  mode  m  tkm^  tc  dtnif  thnr 
wmmmB  Tmchioff;  D.  Nield*  Th*  Good  Fridav  Frvb- 
Lmi,  ^^winff  fr&m  Scripbirt.  At&ammii/  and  HiMtan/  i^t 
Ar  fJrunjtzion  of  Christ  took  Place  on  Wtdnnday,  and  hi* 
R&ttrrtctwn  on  Saturday, 

6*  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  JefiuB,  popularly 
known  as  the  Age-to-comt  A^Iventists;  TheBe  have 
existed  since  1S51,  when  their  organ,  The  Rimtiiu- 
Hffn  { Plymouth,  IndO»  was  established,  but  they 
were  not  organised  tiU  1888>  when  the  general 
conference  was  fonned*  Tbey  beheve  in  the  res- 
toration of  larnel,  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  immortalization  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  Gnal  destruction  of  the  wicked^  eternal  life 
bdnf  through  CSirist  alone. 

BuuooKAnrr:  J.  P.  W««tbw>  Tk^Cvmimff  Aat.Cluemjg^, 
IBM. 

The  BtatiMics  of  the  Adventista  are  thus  given 
by  H.  K.  Carroll  in  The  ChriMtian  Advocaie  for 
Jan.  25.  1906: 

Namfl.                                  MlauilerL  Churches.    iucant;ii, 

Emif{«<tic«| 34  SO  I.UT 

8fTtnth^<lay ..,  486  1J07  &1A71 

Advent  Cbrifit MM 013  fllO  2&,50Q 

Life  and  Adv^at  UdIdb,.  , . .  . .       60  SS  S^SOD 

Chureb  of  God 16  29  647 

Cburch«    of     Ood     ia    Cbfi»L 

J«aiiffl. M  W  2^72 

Total  AdT«Eili«ts hSm         Z400  915,437 

ADVERTISEMEirrS  OF  ELIZABETH:  Name 
eommooly  appUeii  to  the  regulations  promulgated 
in  1566  by  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
btify^  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  securing  uni- 
formity and  deeency  in  public  worship,  against 
the  teodencica  of  the  extreme  Protestant  party 
(see  PrKiTANa,  PuaiTAJiiaM,  J  6).  It  Ib  now 
generally  admitted  that,  thou^  they  repre«entcd 
£Uaabetb>  policy  in  ritual  matters,  they  never 
received  her  formal  sanction.  They  asBUmed  eorne 
importance  in  the  ritual  controversiea  of  the  nine- 
te^lh  century  J  the  High-ehurch  party  fonteu  iing 
liiat  they  were  merely  an  archiepisropal  injunction 
enforcing  an  irreducible  minimum  of  ritual,  while 
their  oppottenta  attempted  to  «how  that  they  w*'re 
a  legal  preacnption  of  a  positive  kind,  whifih  made 
the  FurpUce  the  only  lawful  vestment  of  the  clergy 
in  parish  churches.    See  RiruALiitM,  }  6. 

BtauocKAHiT  :  The  test  of  the  Adnrtiwin«tiU  i»  siven  in 
O^mmd  Birdy,  Doeiam*nlM,  pp.  4S7-475.  OonfEuPt :  J.  Sto"pe. 
Lif*  amd  Aftt  #/  MaHhtmi  Parktr.  Lobdor^  1821;  Omreh 
Qmmitrt^  fUrvnM.  urii.  iimW  64-6a 

UrvOCATE  Of  THE  CHURCH  (Let.  AdwocahuM 
or  Dr/fMcr  f^desto):  An  officer  char^  with 
the  •eciilar  affairs  of  an  eccleetastical  eatabliahtnent. 


more  especially  its  defense,  legal  or  armed.  The 
b^gumings  of  the  office  appear  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. From  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  there  were 
de/eji*or«  in  Italy,  charged  i^-ith  the  protection  of 
the  poor  and  orphans  aa  well  aa  with  the  care  of 
Chureh  rights  and  property.  In  the  Merovingian 
kingdom  legal  representatives  of  the  churches  had 
the  title.  In  the  Carlovingian  period,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  effort  to  keep  the  clergy  at  far  as 
poesible  from  worldly  affairs,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  ecclesi&stics  were  required  to  have  such  an 
ofBcial.  The  development  of  the  law  of  immimity 
made  such  advocoii  necessary — on  the  one  band, 
to  uphold  Church  rights  against  the  State  and  in 
court,  on  tlxe  otlier  hand  to  perform  judicial  and 
police  duties  in  ecclesiastical  territory.  The  Carlo- 
vtngiaa  kings  had  the  right  of  appointment,  but 
sometimes  waived  it  in  individual  cases.  Theae 
oitcetB  ware  at  first  generally  clerics,  later  laymen, 
and  finally  the  office  became  hereditary.  Often 
this  advocate  of  the  Church  developed  into  a  tyrant, 
keeping  the  establishment  in  absolute  submisaionp 
de^joiling  and  plundering  it.  He  usurped  the 
whole  power  of  administration,  limited  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  to  purely  spiritual  affairs,  absorbed 
the  tithes  and  all  other  revenues,  and  doled  out  to 
the  clergy  a  mean  modicum  only.  Innocent  ILL 
(1198-1216),  however,  succeeded  in  checking  the 
growing  importance  of  tbts  institution,  and  soon 
the  office  itself  disappeared. 
BrtiLiociRAi'STr    R.  Happ.  Dw  odvot&^ia  <ee£uta«^ioa«  Bona, 

1870;    H.  Bninner.  DtinUd^  Rt^^t^etehidOm,  ii.  3Q2.  Leip- 

»i^  1892. 

ADVOCATES,  CONSISTORIALr   Twelve  lawyers 

who  outrank  all  the  advocates  in  the  papal  court- 
They  trace  their  origin  from  the  close  of  the  sixth 
centiuy,  when  Gregory  the  Great  appointed  seven 
dtferutorex  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  plead  the  cause 
of  poor  litigants  who  would  otherwine  be  without 
leg^  counsel  Sixtus  IV.  increased  the  number  by 
the  addition  of  hve  junior  advocates,  but  the 
memory  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  body  was 
preserved  by  reserving  to  the  seven  senior  mem- 
bers certain  privileges,  among  them  the  right  to 
constitute  the  college  proper  of  corndstoriai  advo- 
catee.  This  college  at  the  present  time  is  made 
up  of  two  clerics  and  five  laymen,  one  of  the  latter 
being  dean.  The  nitme  **  conedstorial "  comes  from 
the  fact  that  their  principal  duties— presenting  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  canonization  and  petirion- 
ing  for  the  pallium — are  performed  in  papal  con- 
sistories, JoiiK  T.  Creaqu. 

ADVOCATES  OF  ST.  PETER:  An  aasocia- 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic  jurists  fonned  on  the 
occasion  of  the  episcopal  jubilee  of  Pius  IX,  in  1876, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindipating  the 
rights  and  teaching  of  the  Chureh  and  of  tlie  Holy 
See.  The  organ! xation,  which  was  blessed  by 
Pius  rX.,  received  a  signal  mark  of  apprebatbn 
from  Leo  XlII,  in  1878,  when  its  coDstitutioo  was 
approved  in  a  papal  brief.  Frera  Rome,  where 
its  hemiquarters  were  established,  it  has  spread  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  Johi4  T.  Cr£AGB. 

ADVOCATUS   DEI,   DUBOLL     See   Cahomiia- 
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ADVOWSOH:  To  the  Church  of  England,  the 
fight  of  nomination  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical 
^benefice,  vested  in  the  crowns  the  bishop^  one  of 
the  univereitieB,  or  a  prix*ate  person.  Such  nomi- 
nation, or  presentation r  as  it  is  called,  is  the  rule 
dn  England^  election  by  the  congregation  being 
almost  unknown, 

JEDlTtnJS,  i-dit'a-Oflt  A  term  applied  to  a 
person  having  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Among  the  Romans  it  described  one  who,  with  the 
local  priest^  if  there  was  one^  had  charge  of  a  temple. 
The  Roman  customs  in  regard  to  this  office  had  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  similar  fimctions 
in  the  Christian  Church,  They  were  at  Bnit  dis- 
"Charged  by  the  ostianus  (q*v*),  to  whom  the  term 
4Pdt^uuj  was  sometimes  applied  (ef.  Paulinus  of 
NoL&f  EpisL^L).  By  degrees,  as  the  major  and 
minor  orders  developed,  and  Church  property 
became  more  valuable^  permanent  subordinate 
<jfficiala  were  required  to  look  after  it.  The  func- 
tions and  designations  of  these  ofUcials  varied , 
liowever,  in  difTerent  provinces*  The  name  {rdituu^ 
fell  into  disuse,  probably  from  its  original  associa- 
tion  with  heathen  worship.  It  was  employed  in 
the  Vulgate  version  of  Ezek.  xliv.  11;  Hos.  x.  5; 
Zeph,  i,  4 ;  and  Durand  {Rationale ^  ii.  5)  says  of 
the  ostiarii  that  their  functions  resemble  those  of 
the  lEdUui.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  exeeution  of 
the  less  dignified  functions,  which  were  thought 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  office^  was  commit t^ 
more  and  more  to  subordinates,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  period  almost  entirely  to  laymen.  The  name 
'mdituus  was  still  used  for  the^e  officials,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  the  later  eacriatan.  But  this  was 
principally  in  central  Europe,  especially  tn  Germany, 
where  eonciUar  decrees  show  tliat  their  duty  was 
to  ring  the  bells,  to  open  and  close  the  church,  etc. 
In  the  more  western  countries  the  ceditui  became 
rather  identified  with  the  procuratores  or  provisores 
(qq.v.)  who  had  charge  of  the  eeclesiaAtical  prop- 
erty ^  though  tins  included  in  Home  degree  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building  and  the  provision  of 
vestments,  candles,  incense,  and  the  like.  In 
America  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  name 
has  been  not  infrequently  employed  in  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  terminology  for  the  tru.?tees 
who  adminifiter  the  temporal  coneema  of  a  parish. 
(JoHAKNEs  Fickle.) 
^GIDIUS,  !-jid'i-rrB,  SAHTT.  See  Gilbs,  Saint, 
^GmrnS  DE  COLUMITA  (Egldio  Colonna):  A 
pupil  of  Thoraaa  Aquinas  and  reputed  author  of 
the  bull  Unam  sanctum  ;  b.  at  Rome  1 245  (f ) "  d,  at 
Avignon  1316,  He  joined  the  August inian  eremite 
monks,  St  V  J  died  at  Paris,  and  taught  there  for  many 
years,  being  called  Doctor  funfialisnrmi^.  From 
1292  to  12!Jo  he  wa»  general  of  his  order.  In  1206 
he  was  made  arclibishop  of  Bo  urges*  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Rome.  He  defended  the  election  of  Boni- 
face VIIL  in  his  De  rennniialwne  papn,  showing 
that  the  abdication  of  Celcstine  V.  was  not  against 
the  canon  law,  and  followed  the  court  to  Avignon, 
His  numerous  writings  {mostly  unpublished)  deal 
with  philosophy  (eonamentariea  on  Aristotle), 
exe^eBis  {In  Canticum  CanHcorum;  In  tpi^Udam 
od  Homanos),  and  dogffiatics  [In  aentenlias  Lorn- 


bardi ;  Quodlibct^).  A  portion  of  hi^  work  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  De  poi^lale  ecck^ioMica,  was 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Vinstmdion  publique 
(Paris   1858).  K.  Benrath. 

BiBLtooftAritv;  C,  E.  du  BouL&y,  HiMiona  univertitaHs  Pari^ 
fwnAt,  iii.  67l-072<  PftrLi,  ia06:  W,  C&w,  Sa-iptomm 
€cdaicuUcorum  liUerarin,  M  339^41,  Oxford,  1743;  J.  A. 
Fmbiiciuv.  Biblioihtc^  LaHna,  t  1^-20,  Flonstic«,  1^58: 
F.  X*  Ki-nii^.  M^idiu*  v&n  Rofn,  in  OetterrtiehUcht  Viertel- 
jakreuchri/t  fitr  kuth^iMche  Thmahgie^  i+  1-33,  Vieiui^t 
1S&2;  F,  L[Ki&rd].  Gilltt  dt  Rom€,  rdiffitux,  Aui^uttin, 
tKeohifi^nj  in  /futoire  titiMrain  do  la  Franct,  xxx.  421-S0O» 

JEGmmS  OF  VITERBO :  General  and  protector 
of  the  order  of  Augustinian  eremite  monks  to  which 
Luther  belonged;  d,  as  cardinal  at  Rome  1632, 
Of  hia  many  theological  writings  (for  list  cf.  Fabri- 
cius,  Biblwihsca  Latinat  i.^  Florence,  1858^  p,  23)  but 
few  have  been  published.  His  addre&s  at  the  open- 
in  i^  of  the  Laleran  council  of  1512  may  be  found  in 
Hardouin  (Conciliorum  coUectiOf  vol.  ix.,  PariB,  lllbt 
p.  1576)^  and  a  memorial  on  the  condition  of  the 
ChuTcht  which  be  presented  to  Pope  Adrian  VT,, 
was  published  by  C.  B5fler  (in  the  Abhan^ungen 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  hist.  cL.iv.j  Mu- 
nich, 1846,  pp.  62-89).  K.  Benrath. 

hiMLiOQBAPUTtt    T-  Kolde,  2>u  dn^ehm  A-uffusHner-€o-nffr$- 

ALFRED,    ^LFRJC*     See    ALFREn,    Alfhic. 

£If£ASp  !-ni'as,  OF  GAZA,  g^'xa:  A  pup[t  of  the 
Neoplatonist  Hierocles  at  Alexandna^  and  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Gassa.  Before  534  he  wrote  a  disr 
logue,  Theophraatu^  (in  MFG,  Ixxxv.  S65-1004), 
in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  soul,  but  asserta  its  immortal ty  and  the 
reauTTection  of  the  body;  the  perpetuity  of  the 
worid  is  rejectetL  Twenty-five  of  liis  letters  may 
be  found  in  R,  Hercher,  Epist</lographi  Grttcif  pp, 
24-32,  Paris,  1S73,  and  sevf^raJ  of  his  treatir^»  are 
in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  BtbHotkcca  veterum  palrum, 
viii.  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1609-10);  Magna  bibliotheca,  v, 
3  and  xii,  (15  vok.,  Paris,  1618-22);  and  Maxima 
hibiiothc€4t  veterum  patrumr  viii*  (28  vols^,  Lyons, 
1677-1707).  G,  KiitJGEfi, 

Biblicmhafht:  G^  Wemsdoirf,  DiMputatio  de  Mnm  OaiitOt 
Naumbunf,  IfilS;  K,  Sciti.  Die  Schulm  von  Qa£a,  pp.  SS^ 
27r  lleid«lber|^,  1^2;  K,  Knimbftcher,  GtKhidiie  der  bv- 
tanUnutchen  Litt^alur,  p.  432,  Munich-  1S07;  G.  Scb^lk- 
bauivr.  Mni^i  ron  Oasa  alt  Philowojih,  ErLangDn,  1S9S. 

^HEAS  OF  PARIS  i  Bishop  of  Paris  85S-S70; 
d.  Dec*  27,  870.  He  is  best  known  as  th*j  author 
of  one  of  the  controversial  treatises  againfit  thci 
Greeks  called  forth  by  the  encyclical  letters  of 
Photiua.  Hifl  comprabensive  Liber  adversus  Gttxco^ 
(in  D*Achery,  Spirilc^m,  Paris,  i„  1723,  113-148; 
MPL,  cxxi.  681-762;  cf.  MGH,  Ep\sL,  vi.,  1902, 
p.  171,  no.  22)  deals  with  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  fasting, 
the  c^^nsignatio  infaniiumj  the  clericai  tonsure,  the 
Roman  primacy^  and  the  elevation  of  deacons  to 
the  see  of  Rome*  He  declares  that  the  accusations 
brought  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  are 
''  superfluous  questions  having  more  relation  to 
secular  matters  than  to  spiritual."  [The  work  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  quotations  or  ''  sentences/' 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  former  trans- 
lated.] (A.  HAtjcK,) 
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JBlfEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMOTL  Sea  VtVB 
n..  Pope. 

fPOfUS.  ^pt'niis,  JOHAKIfES  (Johum  Hoeck): 
The  firat  Lutheran  eupc*rmtendent  of  Hamburg; 
b.  at  Zagb&t  or  Ziegeear  (2U  m,  e.n.e.  of  Magdeburg), 
in  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  149Q;  d.  in  Ham- 
burg May  13,  1553.  He  was  a  diligent  student  as 
m  boy,  and  was  under  Bugenhstg^n's  instruction^ 
pnobably  while  the  latter  was  rector  of  the  monais- 
Ury  of  Belbuck,  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
ftt  Wittenberg  in  1520;  here  he  became  the  friend 
of  Lnther  and  Melaiichtbon^  Tfien  he  hod  a  school 
in  Brandenburg,  but  waa  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
for  hia  refomiing  activity*  and  had  to  leave  home. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
he  adopted  the  modified  form  of  the  Greek  word 
uipexnoM  ('*  lofty  *%  by  which  be  is  generally 
known,  and  which  he  claimed  waj9  a  translation  of 
his  real  name  (iioes*k=-hoch).  He  spent  some  time 
in  Pomerania,  in  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  there.  From  about  1524  to  1528 
be  was  in  Stralsund,  in  charge  of  a  school  (probably 
private).  The  local  authorities  asked  him  to  draw 
up  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  (KiTchen- 
^dnung)f  w^hich  went  into  effect  Nov*  5,  1525.  In 
Oct.,  1529,  he  succeeded  Johann  Boldewan  as  paistor 
of  Stt  Peter's  in  Hamburg.  He  carried  on  vigor- 
ously the  work  of  his  teacher  and  friend,  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing 
his  order  of  discipline  in  Hamburg.  His  contest 
with  the  cathedral  chapter,  which  still  adhered  to 
the  old  faith,  gave  occa^^ion  to  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  writings,  Pinoeidwn  de  Romana  ecclesia 
impontutii  (1530),  On  May  18,  1532  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  office  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Hamburg,  that  of  superintendent  according  to 
Bugenhagen's  order  of  discipline.  In  1534  he 
TOited  En^and  at  the  request  of  Henry  VII L, 
to  Bd\i8e  him  a»  to  liis  divorce  and  as  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  Reformation  there.  He  returned 
to  Hamburg  in  the  following  January,  and  sub- 
ipquently  made  numerous  ioumeya  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  city  in  important  afTaini.  He  took 
put  in  all  the  church  movements  of  the  time,  and 
frequently  had  the  deciding  voice  in  disputed  mat- 
tefs.  Melanchthon  cons^idered  his  work  on  the 
interim  (1548)  the  best  that  had  been  writtcnj 
though  it  did  not  agree  with  his  own  views. 

In  all  bis  writings  vEpinus  displays  great  theo- 
logical lemming  and  equal  gentleness  of  temper. 
He  gp^ve  weekly  theological  lectures,  usually  in 
Latin,  which  were  attended  by  the  preachers 
and  other  learned  men,  and  spent  much  time  on 
the  Paakna,  taking  up  especially  the  questions 
which  at  the  moment  were  agitating  men*s  minds. 
He  is  best  known  by  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  Ilia  teaching  as  to  the  descent  of  Clirist  into 
Hades.  In  1542,  finding  that  tlie  article  of  the  creed 
on  this  subject  was  frequently  explained  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  the  goir.g  down  into  the  grave, 
in  his  lecture  on  the  sixteenth  psalm,  he  put  for- 
ward the  view,  already  given  in  Luther's  explana- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  that  Christ  had  really  gone  down 
into  hell,  fo  deliver  men  from  its  power.  Oareseus, 
his  Fucceesor  at  St,  Peter's,  called  him  to  account 
for  this  teaching,  but  left  Hamburg  in  the  following 


year  and  did  not  return  until  1546.  Meantime 
^pinus^s  commentary  on  Ps.  xvi,  had  been  pub- 
lished by  his  !lfl^istant  Johann  Freder,  so  that  hia 
view  was  widely  known. 

The  controversy  became  a  public  and  a  bitter  one 
after  Garcseus's  return,  and  both  sides  sought  to 
gain  support  from  Wittenberg.  Melanchthon  could 
only  mky  that  there  was  no  agreement  among  the 
doctors  on  this  point,  and  counsel  peace,  jEpinus'a 
opponents  in  Hamburg  were  so  turbulent  that  their 
leaders  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  banished 
from  the  city  in  1551.  The  principal  monument 
of  jEpinus*s  activity  in  Hamburg  is  his  ordinances 
for  the  church  there,  which  he  drew  up  in  1539 
at  the  request  of  the  council.  It  waa  a  necessary 
amplification  of  that  of  Bugenhagen,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  in  foroe  until  1G03, 

(CAnL  Berth  £  A  u,) 

BtBUooKAFity:      N.    SUphoni,     HatrdmrgiKht    Ktrchenfft- 
aehicht£^ll.  ],,  Hiimburg,  1729;  A.  Gi%ve.  Metmjria  J.Mpini 

inttouroici,  ib.  17S&;  N*  Wilckens,  Ho^mbur^cher  Ehnn^ 
tgmpel,  pp.  248-280,  ib.  1770;  F.  H,  H,  Frvtik,  TMotoffit 
der  K^mk^ffdCenforjmt,  4  to[b.,  Ert&ngeni  1S58-65;  3ciMff, 
CnedM,  i,  296-31*8. 

AERIUS,  ft-4'ri-tfs:  Presbyter  and  director  of 
the  asylum  for  strangers,  maimed,  and  incapable, 

in  Sebaste  in  Pontus  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  progresaive  men  of  the  time  who 
protested  against  the  legalistic  and  hierarchic 
tendencies  of  the  Church,  Supporting  bis  con- 
tention by  the  Scriptures,  he  objected  to  the  in- 
equality of  presbyters  and  bishops,  denied  the  value 
of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  opposed  strict  ordi- 
nances concerning  fasting,  'which  he  washed  to 
leave  more  to  individual  judgment.  About  360 
he  resigned  his  position.  He  had  many  followers, 
who  constituted  a  party  of  "  Aerians";  they  were 
severely  persecuted  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
only  source  isEpiphanius  (Jferr.,  Ixxv.;  cf-  Gieseler^ 
Church  HiMory,  i,,  section  106,  note  3),  who  treata 
him  in  a  very  partisan  spirit.       Phiupp  Meykr. 

BiblioohaPHy:  J,  GIms,  Manaaraph  on  Him  Hereiy  a}  AertM*, 
tVrth,  1745;   0.  W.  F.  Walcb,  Hittont  dtr  KetMereitn,  iii 

321  nqq.*  Leipnc,  1766, 

AETIUS.     See  Arianibm,  I.,  3,  S6. 

AFFREi  DENIS  AUGUSTE:  Archbishop  of 
Paris;  b-  at  St.  Rome  de  Tarn  (55  m.  n,w.  of  Mont- 
pellier),  Aveyron,  France,  Sept,  27,  1793;  d,  at 
Paris  June  27,  1848.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary 
of  St,  Sulpice  and  taught  theology  there  after  having 
been  ordained  priest  ( iSlS) :  he  became  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese  of  Lu^on  1S21,  of  Amiens  1823,  of 
Paris  1S34,  archbishop  of  Paris  1S40.  As  arch- 
bishop he  was  lealous  and  faithful,  and  lost  hia 
life  in  the  performance  of  duty.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  hoping  to  induce  the  insurgents  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  mounted  a  barricade  at 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  attempted  to  address 
the  mob,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  spi^flk  when  he 
waa  struck  by  a  musket  ball  and  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  La  France  ehrHienna 
(1S20),  wrote  much  for  it  and  other  periodicals, 
and  pubbshed  several  treatises  of  value  on  edu- 
cational, llistorical,  and  religious  subjects. 
Biblioohjii-ht:  P.  M.  Cmioc,  Vt^dtD.  A.Affn,  Vmtit.  1841 

^•bridend.  tSfiO);   E,  CaaUn,  Hitt&in  da  ta  v%m  rt  de  ta  mori 

d^  Mfff.  D.  A.  Affn,  ib.  1856. 
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AFRA,  SAINT:  An  early  female  martyr,  con- 
cerning whom  all  that  can  be  confidently  asserted 
is  that  she  suffered  at  Augsburg.  This  fact  is 
attested  byVenantius  Fortunatus  {Vila  Martini, 
iv.  642-643)  and  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the 
older  martyrologies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  it  since  the  importance  of  Augsburg  makes 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there  prob- 
able. KerActa  (ed.  B.  Krusch,  MGH,  Script.,  Rer. 
Merov.,  iii.,  1896, 41-64)  consist  of  two  independent 
parts,  Conversio  and  PasaiOf  of  which  the  latter  is 


the  older.  It  is  said  that  she  was  dedicated  by 
her  mother  to  the  sendee  of  Venus  and  lived  an 
immoral  life  in  Augsburg  until  she  was  converted 
by  a  bishop  and  deacon,  who,  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, took  refuge  in  her  house,  not  knowing 
her  character.  She  boldly  confessed  her  faith  in  a 
general  onslaught  on  the  Christians  and  died  by 
fire  Aug.  5. 

Bibuographt:  Rettberx,  KD,  i.  144-140;  Friedrich,  KD,  i. 
186-190.  427-430.  ii.  653-654;  L.  Duchesne.  Ste.  Afra 
d'Aug§bouro,  in  BtUUHn  eriiique,  ii.  (1897)  301-305. 
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I.  The  Continent  as  a  Whole:  1.  Oeoffraphical 
Desoription:  Africa  extends  southward  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  nearly  5,000  miles.  The  equator 
crosses  it  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  length;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it«  mass  lies  north  of  the 
equator,  the  breadth  of  the  continent  from  Cape 
Verde  to  Cape  Guardafui  being  about  4,600  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  11,500,000  sq.  miles;  and  the 
adjacent  islands  add  to  this  239.000  more.  Easily 
accessible  to  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
through  2,000  miles  of  it«  northern  coast,  and  touch- 
ing Asia  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  this  continent  has 
ever  invited  investigation,  and  has  received  notable 
influences  from  both  of  its  active  neighbors.  The 
Sahara  Desert,  however,  severing  the  Mediterranean 
coast  regions  from  the  southern  and  equatorial 
regions  of  the  continent,  has  proved  for  centuries 
a  bar  to  extended  intercourse.  **  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  River  Nile,"  says  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  the 
negro  and  the  Caucasian  might  have  existed  apart 
even  longer  without  coming  into  contact."  In 
fact,  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  aids  to  foreign  intercourse  in  these  days  as 
the  Desert  has  been  an  obstruction  to  it  in  the  past. 
The  greatest  of  the  African  rivers  are  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  rivers,  again,  are  the  great  lakes  of 
central  Africa,  namely,  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  and 
Nyassa,  which  belong,  respectively,  to  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Zambesi  systems.  A  further 
characteristic  of  the  continent,  noteworthy  for  all 
who  seek  entrance  to  its  interior  districts,  is  the 
insalubrity,  one  might  say  the  deadliness,  of  the 
climate  of  its  coasts  both  east  and  west  throughout 
its  tropical  zone.  The  low-lying  coast  regions, 
extending  in  some  cases  200  miles  inland  are  sown 
with  the  graves  of  white  men,  germs  of  strange  and 
fatal  fevers  lying  in  wait  as  it  were  for  all  strangers 
who  venture  to  set  foot  unprepared  upon  that  black 
and  seething  soil.  The  greatest  mountains  of 
Africa  are  all  in  its  east  central  section.  Kilima- 
Njaro  in  German  East  Africa,  east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  is  19,600  feet  high;  Mweru,  close  by,  is 
about  16,000  feet;  and  Ruwenzori,  west  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  on  the  border  of  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  is  over  20,000  feet.  Among 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  the  most  notable 


section  is  a  broad  causeway  of  elevated  plateaux 
which  stretches  from  Abyssinia  southward  almost 
to  Cape  Colony,  and  which  offers  to  the  white  man 
an  almost  ideal  residence  at  a  height  of  from  5,000 
to  6,000  feet  through  a  long  range  that  is  hardly 
broken  save  by  the  Zambesi  River. 

2.  The  Baoes  of  Aftica:  The  puzzle  of  the  races 
in  Africa  which  the  casual  visitor  classes  under  the 
comprehensive  term  negroes  is  insoluble  at  this 
day.  But  the  key  to  the  puzzle  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  repeated  mingling  of  Asiatic  and 
European  blood  in  varying  degrees  and  at  divers 
distinct  epochs  with  the  blood  of  the  African  of  the 
projecting  jaw  and  the  woolly  locks.  The  history 
of  Africa  is  practically  the  history  of  Egypt  and  then 
of  her  Carthaginian  rival  until  well  toward  the 
Christixui  era.  Only  then  did  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  North  Africa  begin  to  have  a  tale  of  its 
own.  The  mention  of  this  is  significant;  it  sug- 
gests the  repeated  entrance  of  Asiatics  into  Africa 
through  the  whole  period  when  Egypt  was  a  world 
power,  and  of  various  sorts  of  Europeans  into  North 
Africa  during  a  thousand  years  before  the  Moham- 
medan era. 

The  races  now  inhabiting  Africa  are  a  perpetual 
subject  of  discussion  and  theory  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  the  resemblances  as  well 
as  the  differences  between  them.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  North  Africa  the  Arab  race  rules; 
but  in  all  the  coimtries  of  this  coast  from  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  Berber 
race  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and 
even  extends  into  the  Sahara.  A  little  further  south , 
negroes  of  a  low  and  degraded  type  are  found  on 
the  west  of  the  Nile;  and  they  appear  at  different 
points  throughout  the  continent  as  far  west  as  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  Egypt  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  a  mixture  of  Arabs  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  race,  conunonly  classed  as  Hamites. 
ThLs  name  distinguishes  this  people  from  the  Sem- 
itic races,  without  throwing  light  on  their  origin. 
Arabs  appear  also  at  intervals  along  the  coast  of 
East  Africa  as  far  south  as  Portuguese  East  Africa 
in  considerable  nimibers.  In  the  northern  section 
of  this  coast,  along  with  the  Arabs  is  found  a  race 
of  negroes  commonly  called  Nubians,  the  result 
apparently  of  mixtures  of  Arab,  Egyptian,  and 
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negro  races.  Abyssinia,  the  Somali  coast,  and  the 
Galla  country  contain  a  large  block  of  people  of 
the  Hamite  race,  divided  into  groups,  however, 
by  language  as  well  as  by  religion.  Along  the 
Upper  Nile  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda  and 
eastward  well  toward  the  coast  are  found  tribes  of 
another  type  of  negroes  generally  called  the  Nilotic 
group.  The  negroes  of  the  western  part  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator  are  not  all  of  the  degraded  type 
that  appears  along  the  western  coast.  The  Fulahs 
are  of  an  entirely  different  race,  resembling  the 
Hamites,  excepting  in  language.  The  Mandingoes 
of  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  are  also  of  a  higher  type,  although 
their  languages  show  no  traces  of  northern  or 
Asiatic  influence. 

Throughout  Africa  north  of  the  equator  small 
detached  bodies  of  Arabs  are  found  at  different 
points;  and  in  general  the  religious  control  of  this 
whole  great  region  is  with  the  Mohammedans. 
For  this  reason  north  Africa  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  ''  Mohammedan  Africa.' '  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  nevertheless,  that  throughout  the  region, 
many  pagan  tribes  exist  under  Mohammedan  rulers. 
South  of  the  equator,  generally  speaking,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  centrsd  Africa,  and  indeed  to  the  borders 
of  Cape  Colony,  are  of  the  Bantu  stock,  often  warlike 
and  of  a  much  higher  type  of  intelligence  than  the 
negroes  of  the  western  coast.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  continent  are  remnants  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bushmen,  once  numerous  in  Cape  Colony, 
while  throughout  Cape  Colony  proper  the  natives 
are  known  as  "  colored  people,"  and  represent  a 
residue  of  mixtures  of  races  during  centuries.  A 
considerable  number  of  Dutch  and  of  British  are 
found  in  South  Africa;  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
many  Portiiguese  half-breeds,  are  numerous  in 
Angola  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  European 
colonists  are  slowly  entering  the  country  on  all  sides 
and  from  all  nations,  but  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  can  never  be  a  fit  residence  for  Euro- 
peans and  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  negro 
races. 

This  mixture  of  races  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
historical  record  concerning  the  people  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  Africans  nor  any  others  can  read  the 
record.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  people  of  this 
continent  to  have  no  history  except  as  appendages 
to  the  outside  world;  and  the  whole  mass  of  allu- 
sions to  them  in  ancient  history  has  the  vague 
quality  of  tradition.  Even  the  Roman  records  • 
lack  precision,  and  remain  generalities  which  throw 
little  light  on  the  history  of  the  actual  people  of 
the  continent. 

8.  TheOpeninflT  of  Afirica:  The  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, beginning  about  640,  added  little  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  continent,  although  the 
1.  The      Arabs  in  time  gave    to  the   rest  of 
IPortu^     the  worid  information  about  the  fertile 
ffueoe.      negro  land  beyond  the  desert  in  the  un- 
limited region  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Sudan, "  the  Country  of  the  Blacks."    Eight 
hundred  years  later  the  Portuguese  undertook  a  won- 
derful series  of  explorations  of  the  African  coasts, 
which  between  1446  and  1510  began  the  process  of 
stamping  the  continent  as  a  possession  of  Europe. 


Portugal  named  every  important  feature  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  as  though  she  owTied  the  whole  continent, 
which  in  fact  she  did  as  far  as  the  coasts  were  con- 
cerned. She  ruled  the  west  coast  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  from  Lisbon,  and  the  east  coast,  as  a 
part  of  India,  from  Goa;  and  there  were  none  but 
the  Arabs  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  introduced 
missions  also  into  her  African  possessions.  But, 
after  the  fashion  of  tlie  times,  a  mission  had  no 
objections  to  raise  against  maltreatment  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  land  belonged. 

At  last  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  what 
may  be  called  the  third  period  of  the  opening  of 
Africa,  the  Arab  invasion  and  the  Por- 
2.  The  tuguese  occupation  having  been  the 
^^oMcm  ^^^  ^^^  second.  The  characteristic 
Invasion,  of  this  tliird  period  was  a  rush  by  every 
European  nation  that  could  handle 
ships  to  make  the  most  money  possible  out  of 
a  vast  territory  whose  inhabitants  had  not  the 
ability  to  object.  The  Dutch  took  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Spaniards  ail  gained  foothold  in  different  part«  of 
the  western  coast,  and  imprinted  the  nature  of  their 
enterprises  upon  the  region  by  names  which  persist 
to  this  day;  such  as  the  "  Gold  Coast,"  the  "  Ivory 
Coast,"  the  "  Grain  [of  Paradise]  Coast "  and  the 
"  Slave  Coast."  When  the  slave-trade  began,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Danes  also  made  haste  to  acquire  territory 
whence  they  could  despoil  the  continent.  North 
Africa,  however,  remained  in  the  fierce  grip  of  Is- 
lam. The  history  of  Africa  was  still  a  history  of 
outsiders  working  their  will  upon  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  the  nations 
of  the  lesser  European  powers  had  all  been  dis- 
possessed. Portugal  hdd  to  her  ancient  acqui- 
sitions about  the  mouths  of  the  Kongo  and  the 
Zambesi  and  began  to  try  to  discover  what  lay 
back  of  these;  Great  Britain  had  replaced  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  securing  an  exten- 
sive region  in  which  white  men  could  live  and 
thrive;  while  France  and  Spain  had  some  small 
settlements  on  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  continent. 

The  slave-trade,  during  nearly  200  years  as  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  and  during  uncounted  cen- 
turies as  concerns  the  Asiatic  countries,  siuns  up 
history  for  the  African  people.     They  know  little 
else  of  their  past;  but  they  know  that.    That  fear- 
ful traflic  transported  Africa  westward,  imtil  from 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  United  States  away  south- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  and 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  the  population  be- 
came strongly  and  often  predominantly  African. 
A  fourth  era  begins  for  Africa  with  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave-trade  by  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France,  and  Sweden  (1792- 
8.  Prohi-    1819).     It  was  the  slave-trade  and  its 
S^he       horrors  which  turned  Protestant  mis- 
Slave-      sionary  activity  toward  Africa  in  the 
Trade,      earliest  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  it  was  the  discussion  which 
preceded  the  prohibition  of  slave-trading  which 
suggested  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  exploration 
of  Africa. 
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A  fifth  period  of  African  history  is  that  of  effect- 
ive   exploration    of    the    intenor   by    Europeans 

4    Later     ^^^^^^     ^^^    ^^     ^^7^-     ^^    *^ 
Bxplora-    Period    the    missionary    Livingstone 
tions       preceded  Stanley.    But  Stanley,  fol- 
and  the     lowing  Burton  and  Speke  and  Grant 
^^Af^^    ^^^  Cameron,  and  seeking  to  find  Liv- 
ingstone, turned  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  vast  commercial  value  of  Africa.  A  sixth 
period  is  the  period  of  partition,  beginning  when  Great 
Britain,  after  taking  possession  of  many  of  the  best 
territories  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
occupied  Egypt  in  1882.     In  the  eager  rush  of  the 
European  powers  which  followed,  the  great  conti- 
nent has  been  parceled  out  as  a  gold-field  is  parceled 
out  by  prospectors  who  protect  by  men  with  guns 
the  stakes  they  have  hastily  driven  into  the  soil, 
and  who  only  then  sit  down  to  estimate  the  value 
of  what  they  have  secured  in  the  scramble.    So 
to  the  present  day  the  history  of  Africa  is  a  history 
of  what  outsiders  have  done  in  the  continent  rather 
than  of  what  the  people  of  the  country  have  done 
or  thought  or  planned. 

4.  Beliffion  and  Kiaslons:  A  rapid  survey  of  the 
modem  political  divisions  of  Africa  will  be  given 
under  tde  name  of  each.  It  seems 
iliiS*^^*  well,  however,  to  make  here  a  few 
Beliffions.  g^j^^^  remarks  upon  some  religious 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  the 
continent  as  a  whole.  The  religion  of  Africa  in 
its  imtouched  and  natural  condition  is  not  prop- 
erly idolatrous.  There  is  almost  always  some  sense 
of  a  supreme  being,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  from  whom 
all  power  has  originally  proceeded.  The  actual 
religious  observances  of  the  people,  however,  except 
where  they  have  been  affected  by  Mohammedanism 
or  by  Christianity,  are  forms  of  spirit-worship 
connected  with  the  use  of  fetishes  (see  Fetishism). 
Mohammedanism  has  become  an  indigenoiis 
religion  in  Africa.  It  rules  absolutely  the  religious 
thought  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
J^'  ^Za  ®^  ^^^  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
aSianV"  ^^^  controls  in  a  less  degree  millions 
south  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Niger.  As  a  civilizing  force  Mohammedan- 
ism has  value.  The  first  thing  the  awakened  negro 
does  under  Mohammedan  influence  is  to  obtain 
a  decent  robe  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  Islam 
wherever  it  goes  ends  cannibalism.  It«  scheme  of 
religious  motive  in  life  is  to  commend  religion  by 
making  it  '*  easy  "  to  those  who  find  restraint  hard. 
It  teaches  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  to 
recite  Arabic  litanies  of  praise  to  God,  and  to  read 
Arabic;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  its 
effect  includes  neither  knowledge  of  Arabic  nor 
information  on  the  dogmas  of  Islam.  It  encourages 
war  in  a  positive  and  very  real  sense;  its  slave- 
raids  know  no  amelioration  through  the  change 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century;  and  they 
are  barely  less  brutalizing  than  the  man-eating 
raids  which  they  have  displaced.  The  weakness 
of  Mohammedanism  as  a  civilizing  force  is  that  it 
can  not  raise  men  to  a  level  higher  than  the  old 
Arabian  civilization  which  it  is  proud  to  represent. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  meaning,  from  the 
miflflionaiy  point  of  view,  that  negroes  who  have 


become  Mohammedans  are  equipped  with  an 
assurance  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  which 
makes  them  almost  impervious  to  Christian  in- 
struction. 

The  Protestant  missions,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  to  their  converts  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
^'  tiint**"  ^^®s^8s  *^^  enlightenment.  Th3 
Kissiona.  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  commonest  man  will 
be  elevated  by  study  of  the  Bible, 
makes  the  literary  culture  of  African  languages 
a  first  principle  in  every  mission.  More  than 
100  of  the  tribal  dialects  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  have  been  given  an  elementary 
Biblical  study  apparatus  which  improves  as  the 
capacity  of  the  people  develops.  In  the  process 
the  language  itself  becomes  in  some  degree  purified, 
and  its  words  enriched  by  more  profound  mean- 
ings, imtil  the  language  receives  power  to  express 
feelings.  In  South  Africa  himdreds  of  native 
Protestant  churches  lead  independent  ecclesiastical 
lives  under  native  pastors.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  claim  that  anything  is  proved  by  the  moderate 
successes  of  a  century  of  Protestant  missions;  but 
at  least  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  emphasize  the  wide 
difference  of  aim  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  now  working  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  tribes  of  Africa. 

African  missions  encounter  difficulty  from  the 
European  colonists.  Their  aim  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  colonists.  This  alone  would  make 
friction  and  mutual  opposition  probable.  But 
the  aim  of  the  colonist  is  sometimes 
4.  Oolo-  aggressively  opposed  to  that  of  the  mis- 
Miaslons.  sionary.  That  aim  was  frankly  stated 
by  the  German  KoUmiale  ZeUschrift 
early  in  1904  as  follows:  "  We  have  acquired  this 
colony  not  for  the  evangelization  of  the  blacks, 
not  primarily  for  their  well-being,  but  for  us  whites. 
Whoever  hinders  our  object  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way."  Such  assumption  of  the  right  of  might 
is  foimd  not  only  in  German  Southwest  Africa; 
but  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  where  the  slave- 
trade  is  still  brutally  active;  in  some  of  the  French 
colonies,  where  the  cruelties  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration broke  Dc  Brazza's  heart;  and  in  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  where  mutilations  and  other 
cruelties  mark  the  Belgian  rubber  trade  and  are 
glossed  over  by  the  assurance  that  the  cutting  off 
of  hands  is  an  old  native  custom.  The  same  spirit 
often  appears  in  British  colonies  in  Africa,  but 
there  it  is  repressed  by  the  government.  Where 
the  colonist  acts  on  the  "  might  is  right "  principle 
the  missionary  works  a  stony  soil. 

The  colonist  has  had  occasion  from  the  very 
beginning  of  missions  in  Africa  to  complain  that 
one  effect  of  them  is  to  make  the  people 
J     '^^  The      self-assertive.    This    is    not    a    fault. 
Move-  "^  provided  the  self-assertion   does  not 
ment."     pass  the  limits  of  mutual  ri^ht.     Dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  a  move- 
ment among  the  native  Christians  of  South  Africa 
has  attracted  much  attention.     It  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Ethiopian  movement."     Its  watchword 
is  "  Africa  for  the  Africans  ";  and  its  aim  is  to  place 
all  African  churches  under  strictly  African  leader- 
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■tiip.  There  is  a  political  sound  in  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  "  Ethiopian  "  leaders;  and  the 
local  governments  are  on  the  alert  to  check  any 
developments  along  that  line,  more  especially  since 
American  Africans  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  move- 
ment. There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  this  movement  and  the  revolt  of  the  tribes 
in  the  south  of  German  Southwest  Africa.  What- 
ever the  final  outcome,  it  appears  certain  that  as 
the  .Airican  tribes  learn  to  think  for  themselves 
they  must  assert  their  manhood;  and,  however 
foolish  and  futile  some  of  the  manifestations  of  this 
growing  manhood  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  a  token 
that  ought  to  be  welcomed.  Through  it  Africa 
may  yet  have  a  history  of  its  own. 

XL  The  Political  Divisions  of  Africa:  Abyssinia: 
The  only  Christian  country  of  Africa  which  resisted 
the  Mohammedan  irruption.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mountain  knot  in  which  rise  the 
Atbara  River  and  the  Blue  Nile,  and  lies  between 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea.  Area  about 
150,000  sq.  miles;  population  about  3,500,000; 
religion,  a  debased  form  of  the  Coptic  Church  with 
over  3,000,000  adherents.  There  are  also  between 
60,000  and  100,000  Jews  (called  Falashas,  "ex- 
iles ''),  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans,  besides 
300,000  pagans.  The  prevailing  language  is  the 
Amharic  with  dialects  in  different  sections.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  church  are  in  Ethiopic  or  Geez. 
The  Gallas  in  the  south  have  a  language  of  their 
own.  In  1490  Portuguese  explorers  introduced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  Abyssinia.  In 
1604  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established  which  finally 
won  the  adhesion  of  the  emperor.  Intrigues  led 
to  their  expulsion  after  about  thirty  years.  The 
Carmelites  and  Augustinians  also  ongaged  in  the 
work,  but  with  no  lasting  results;  the  mission  was 
entirely  abandoned  in  1 797 .  All  attempts  to  reestab- 
lish Roman  Catholic  missions  were  thwarted  imtil  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Lazarists 
succeeded  about  1830  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  vari- 
ous provinces.  They  were  again  expelled  from  the 
interior  provinces,  and  now  have  their  headquarters! 
in  the  Italian  territory  of  Eritrea  (see  below).  A 
strong  missionary  advance  into  Harrar  is  also  being 
made  from  Jibuti. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Abyssinia  was  that  of  Peter  Heyling, 
a  law  student  of  LUbeck.  He  went  there  in  1640, 
won  favor  with  the  Abyssinian  court  circles,  and 
began  to  translate  the  Bible  into  colloquial  Am- 
haric. He  was  captured  by  Turks  in  1652,  and, 
refusing  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  was  decapitated, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  work.  In  1 752  Christian  Fred- 
erick William  Hocker,  a  Moravian  physician,  began  a 
persistent  effort  to  establish  a  mission  in  Abyssinia. 
But  the  mission  got  no  further  than  Egypt,  and  was 
recalled  after  the  death  of  Hocker  in  1782.  In 
1830  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a 
mission  in  Abyssinia,  which  was  broken  up  in  1838. 
Later  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  sent  missionaries  to  the 
Falashas.  Suspicions  of  political  designs  ham- 
pered the  missionaries;  and  in  1863  they  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor.  A  British  military 
expedition  stormed  Magdala,  the  capital,  in  1868 


and  freed  the  captives;  but  the  mission  was  not 
again  imdertaken.  In  1866  the  Swedish  National 
Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in  the  border 
of  the  province  of  Tigr6,  near  Massowah.  For 
fifteen  years  the  mission  made  little  progress, 
suffering  through  the  hostility  of  the  people  and 
through  attacks  of  disease.  Then  the  earliest 
converts  were  baptized,  the  first  a  Galla  slave^ 
and  next  a  Mohammedan.  In  1904  the  society 
had  ten  stations  in  Eritrea  (see  below)  and  had 
succeeded  in  sending,  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities,  native  preachers  into  the  southern 
Galla  country  west  of  Go  jam.  The  Bible  has  a 
limited  circulation  in  Abyssinia  in  several  versions. 
The  old  Ethiopic  Church  version  has  been  revised, 
and  printed  by  the  Britbh  Bible  Society.  The 
whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Amharic: 
(1824),  and  into  the  southern  Galla  dialect  (1898). 
The  New  Testament  has  been  rendered  (1830)  into^ 
the  Tigr6  dialect  of  the  Geez,  and  single  Gospels^ 
into  Falasha,  into  two  Galla  dialects,  and  into- 
Bogos.  See  Abyssinia  and  the  Abyssinian 
Church. 

Algeria:  A  French  possession  in  northern  Africa, 
extending  southward  from  the  Mediterranean  a. 
somewhat  imcertain  distance  into  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  Area  about  184,474  sq.  miles;  population 
about  4,739,000.  The  Algerian  Sahara  has  about 
198,000  sq.  miles  in  addition,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  62,000.  Although  Algeria  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  France,  it  still  remains  a  Mohammedan 
country.  The  Mohammedan  population  is  rather 
vaguely  estimated  at  about  4,100,000,  considerable 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
of  the  military  district  in  the  hinterland.  The 
Christian  poptdation  of  Algeria  is  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic  (527,000).  There  are  also  about  25,000 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  and  about  30,000- 
Protestants.  The  number  of  Jews  is  57,000.  The 
language  of  the  country  outside  of  the  European 
colonies  is  Arabic  with  several  dialects  of  the  Berber 
language  known  here  as  Kabyle  (i.e.  "  tribesman  "). 
Algeria  forms  an  archdiocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society  organized  through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.),  for  missionary  enter- 
prises on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  in  Senegambia 
and  other  African  districts  as  far  south  as  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Protestant  missionary  enterprises 
are  represented  in  Algeria  by  the  foUoi^-ing:  two 
French  societies  working  among  the  Jews;  Miss 
Trotter's  educational  mission;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  who  have  ten  missionaries  in  different 
cities  in  Algeria,  but  publish  no  statistics;  a  small 
Swedish  mission;  and  the  North  Africa  mission, 
which  occupies  four  stations  and  carries  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  schools  for  Mohammedans.  None  of 
these  missions  has  a  very  large  following  among 
the  natives.  In  fact  missionaries  are  not  allowed 
by  the  French  authorities  to  engage  in  open  evan- 
gelization among  Mohammedans.  The  i\rabic 
version  of  the  Bible  has  a  Umited  circulation  in 
Algeria.  A  colloquial  version  of  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people  who  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
classical  Arabic.     Some  parts  of  the  Bible  have 
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been  translated  into  the  Kabyle  dialect;  and  this 
version,  too,  has  a  steady  though  small  circulation. 
A  painful  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  town 
of  Bugia  in  Algeria  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
in  1315  of  Raymond  Lully  (q.v.),  the  missionary 
to  the  Mohammedans. 

Angola:  A  colony  of  Portugal  in  West  Africa, 
with  a  coast-line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  River  to  the  borders  of  German  Southwest 
Africa.  It  extends  into  the  interior  to  the  Kongo 
Independent  State.  Area  484,000  sq.  miles; 
population  about  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are 
rated  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  Portuguese  carried 
Roman  Catholic  missions  to  Angola  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  century  later 
established  a  fuU  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kongo,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kongo.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the 
old  kingdom  were  converted  to  Christianity,  even 
the  king  of  the  Kongo  tribes  being  baptized  in  1490. 
The  residence  of  the  king  was  at  the  place  now 
known  as  San  Salvador,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Angola.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  The  residence  of  the  bishop 
was  afterward  removed  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on 
the  coast,  and  the  buildings  at  San  Salvador  fell 
into  ruin  as  well  as  the  human  edifice  of  the  Church 
in  that  region.  During  a  hundred  years  or  more 
the  Church  gave  its  blessing  to  the  slave-trade, 
even  the  missionaries  engaging  in  it  and  the  bishop 
encouraging  it.  This  confusion  of  missionary  and 
mercantile  enterprises  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
little  progress  made  by  early  Christianity  in  Angola. 
The  present  Roman  Catholic  missionary  force  is 
in  connection  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  the  mission  being 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon 
(Ulysippo). 

Protestant  missions  in  Angola  were  conmienced 
in  1879  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land, which  occupied  San  Salvador  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Loanda  district  as  a  part  of  its  Kongo 
mission.  The  American  Board  opened  a  mission 
partly  supported  by  Canadian  Congregationalists, 
in  the  Benguela  district  in  1880.  In  1882  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  (English)  established  a 
station,  in  connection  with  its  Kongo  mission,  in 
Portuguese  territory  at  Mukimvika  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kongo.  This  mission  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  two 
years  later.  In  1886  Bishop  William  Taylor  (q.v.) 
opened  seven  missionary  stations  in  the  district 
of  Loanda,  which  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  CJhurch.  The  Plymouth 
Brethren  also  have  a  mission  in  Angola,  and  the 
Swiss  Phil-African  Mission  \mder  Heli  C^hatelain 
has  a  single  station  in  Benguela,  called  Lincoln. 
All  of  these  missions  make  use  of  education,  indus- 
trial training,  and  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  as 
instruments  for  evangelizing  and  elevating  the 
people.  Together  these  various  Protestant  mis- 
sions report  (1904)  65  missionaries  (men  and 
women),  142  native  workers,  50  schools  of  all  classes, 
4,235  pupils,  with  about  4,000  reputed  Christians. 
These  Protestant  missions  have  the  commen- 
dation of  the  higher  and  the  secret  execration  of  the 


lower  Portuguese  officials;  they  are  also  hampered 
by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  traders 
and  colonists;  but  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
growing  desire  of  the  natives  to  learn  to  read  and 
to  be  men.  The  native  tribes  of  the  interior  are 
numerous,  and  often  separated  by  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, although  chiefly  of  Bantu  stock.  Parts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  the  Kimbundu, 
and  the  Umbundu  dialects,  and  printed  respectively 
at  the  presses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
American  Board  missions. 

Basutoland:  A  native  protectorate  in  South 
Africa,  governed  by  native  chiefs  under  a  British 
commissioner.  It  lies  north  of  Cape  Colony,  with 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal  forming  its 
other  boundaries.  Area  10,293  sq.  miles;  popu- 
laticm  (1904)  348,500,  of  whom  900  are  wliites. 
No  white  colonists  are  admitted  to  this  territory. 
The  Basutos  belong  to  the  Bantu  race;  and  their 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Zulu-Kafir  language. 
About  300,000  of  the  people  are  pagans;  about 
40,000  are  Protestant  Christians;  and  about  5,000 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital  of  the  territory 
it  Maseru,  where  the  British  commissioner  resides. 
The  Protestant  missions  in  Basutoland  are  main- 
tained by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society, 
which  entered  the  coimtry  under  Rolland  and 
Semu6  in  1833.  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  began  its  work  in  1875. 
These  two  societies  have  about  twenty-eight  prin- 
cipal stations  and  more  than  200  outstations  with 
schools,  seminaries,  printing  establishments,  etc. 
The  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  erected  into  a 
prefecture  apostolic.  They  have  6,000  converts. 
The  missions  are  carried  on  by  Oblates  of  Mary  the 
Inmiaculate.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
since  the  reports  do  not  separate  work  in  Basutoland 
from  that  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Griqua- 
land.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  by  Caaalis 
and  Mabille  of  the  Paris  mission  into  the  language 
of  the  Basutos,  generally  spoken  of  as  Suto  or 
Sessuto  (1837).  There  is  also  quite  a  Christian 
literature  in  the  same  language. 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate:  A  British  protector- 
ate in  South  Africa,  lying  between  the  Molopo  River 
and  the  Zambesi,  with  German  Southwest  Africa 
on  the  west,  and  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  on  the 
east.  Area  275,000  sq.  miles,  much  of  it  being 
desert;  population  (1904)  119,772,  besides  1,000 
whites.  It  is  governed  by  native  chiefs,  Khama, 
Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe. 
The  British  commissioner,  who  supervises  all, 
lives  at  Mafeking. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  the  railway  leading 
from  Cape  Town  northward.  Among  the  regula- 
tions is  one  which  forbids  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
sell  liquor.  Somewhat  over  100,000  of  the  people 
are  pagans,  and  about  15,000  are  Christians.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
chief  tribes,  which  is  called  Chuan  or  Sechuan  (1831 ) 
and  sin^e  Gospels  into  Matabde  and  Mashona. 
Roman  (Datholic  missicms  in  this  territory  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  connected  with  the  Zam- 
besi mission.  Statistics  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have 
about  3,000  adherents.    Protestant  missions  are 
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carried  on  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
extended  its  work  to  this  territory  in  1862,  and  by 
tiie  Hermannsburg  Missionary  Society  of  Germany, 
which  entered  the  territory  in  1864.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  of  either  of  these 
societies,  since  the  mission  reports  of  both  cover 
land  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
number  of  their  adherents  is  not  far  from  12,000. 

British  East  Afirlca  Protectorate:  A  territory 
under  British  control  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding coast  lands  ten  miles  wide  nominally  belong- 
ing to  Zanzibar.  The  protectorate  extends  inland  to 
the  borders  of  Uganda.  Area  about  200,000  sq .  miles. 
While  the  coast  regions  arc  on  the  whole  not  health- 
ful, there  is  a  broad  belt  of  highland  300  miles  back 
from  the  coast  w^hich  is  most  suitable  for  European 
habitation;  and  it  was  upon  this  belt  of  highland 
that  the  British  government  invited  the  Hebrew 
Zionists  to  establish  a  colony.  A  railway  has  been 
constructed  from  Mombasa  to  Kisimiu  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000,  of  whom  500  are  Europeans  and  about 
25,000  Hindus,  Chinese,  Goanese,  and  other  Asiatics. 
Many  Arabs  are  found  in  the  coast  districts,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory;  and 
with  them  are  the  mixed  race  called  by  the  Arabs 
Suahili  ("  coast  people  ").  Inland  the  larger  part 
of  the  population  is  of  the  Bantu  race;  but  there 
are  some  powerful  tribes  like  the  Masai  and  Nandi 
who  are  of  Nilotic  stock.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  Gallas  and  Somalis  are  foimd.  The 
capital,  Mombasa,  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  in  possession 
when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  1498.  The  Portu- 
guese continued  in  power  with  various  vicissitudes 
until  their  colony  was  destroyed  200  years  later 
by  the  Arabs.  The  actual  British  acquisition  of 
this  territory  dates  from  1886  to  1890. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established  on  this 
coast  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  stations  being  treated  as  an  outlying  district 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Goa  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  The  missions  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation.  They  were  reestab- 
lished in  1860  at  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
began  with  the  arrival  of  Johann  Ludwig  Krapf ,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1844.  They  were 
followed  by  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  in 
l>^61,  the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society  in  1886,  the 
Neukirchen  Missionary  Institute  in  1887,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alliance  Mission  of  North  America  in 
1892,  and  the  African  Inland  Mission,  an  American 
enterprise,  in  1895.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  country  also.  All  of  these  societies  together 
report  172  missionaries,  92  stations  and  outstations 
with  schools  and  hospitals,  and  about  11,000  ad- 
herents. The  languages  of  the  tribes  of  this  terri- 
tory differ  greatly  from  each  other;  and  several 
versions  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  A  begmning  has  been  made  in  translating 
the  Goepda  into  the  Suahili,  Nandi,  Masai,  Somali, 
and  GaDa  languages. 

The  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  lying  ofif 
the  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  politically  belong 
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to  this  territory.  Area  of  the  two  islands  1,020 
sq.  miles;  population  200,000,  including  10,000 
East  Indians  and  about  200  Europeans.  Zanzi- 
bar has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
East  and  Central  Africa  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  region  was  occupied 
by  Arabs  of  Muscat.  It  became  a  great  center  of 
African  trade,  including  the  slave-trade.  The 
domains  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  extended  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Mozambique  nearly  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  so  leading 
up  to  the  present  protectorate.  Germany  obtained 
the  southern  part  of  the  possessions  of  Zanzibar  on 
the  mainland;  Italy  bought  in  1905  its  possession 
on  the  Somali  coast;  and  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  on 
the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  alone  remains  to 
the  sultan  of  all  his  domains  on  the  mainland,  he 
himself  being  under  the  tutelage  of  a  British  official. 
Zanzibar  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
with  missions  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  both  islands  and  on  the  main- 
land. The  mission  has  about  3,500  adherents. 
There  are  ten  stations.  Schools  and  hospitals, 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  have  been 
built  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
are  represented  by  the  Universities  Mission  which, 
after  abandoning  the  Shir6  country  in  1861,  moved 
its  headquarters  to  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Here  Bish- 
ops WiUiam  George  Tozer,  Edward  Steere,  and 
Charles  Alan  Smythies  prepared  the  way  for  ad- 
vance into  the  interior.  The  mission  has  a  very  fine 
cathedral  and  hospitals  and  schools  in  the  island  of 
2ianzibar,  besides  a  line  of  stations  on  the  mainland 
in  German  East  Africa,  which  extends  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  What  has  already  been  said  of  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  British  East  Africa  applies  to  Zan- 
zibar also.  The  city  of  Zanzibar  itseff  is  a  Babel 
of  all  African  nations  and  tribes. 

Cape  Colony:  A  British  colony  occupying  the 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  Bechu- 
analand, the  Orange  River  Colony,  Basutoland, 
and  Natal.  The  colony  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652,  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1796,  was 
again  given  up  to  Holland  in  1803,  was  reoccupied 
by  the  British  in  1806,  and,  finally,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  Area  (1904),  including 
native  states  and  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
German  Southwest  Africa,  276,995  sq.  miles; 
population  (1904)  2,405,552,  of  whom  580,380  are 
white,  and  1,825,172  are  colored.  Of  the  colored 
population  about  250,000  are  a  mixture  of  various 
races;  15,(X)0  are  Malays;  and  the  rest  are  Hotten- 
tots, Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Bechuanas,  etc.  About 
1,118,000  of  the  population  are  Protestants;  23,000 
are  Roman  Catholics;  20,000  are  Mohanunedans; 
4,000  are  Jews;  while  1,226,000  are  pagans.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  were  represented  in  the 
colony  before  the  English  occupation,  by  two 
priests  residing  in  Cape  Town.  In  1806,  when  the 
British  captured  the  colony,  these  priests  were  ex- 
pelled. Sixteen  years  later  two  priests  were  again 
stationed  at  Cape  Town,  without  liberty,  however, 
to  go  into  the  surrounding  country.    The  existing 
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oussion  in  the  colony  did  not  commence  until  1837, 
when  Ra3rmond  Griffith  arrived.  He  had  been  an 
Irish  Dominican  monk,  was  appointed  vicar  apos- 
tolic and  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Aug.  24,  1837.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
now  occupy  about  100  stations  and  outstations 
in  the  colony.  There  are  two  vicariates  and  a 
prefecture  apostolic. 

Protestant  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  worked 
among  the  native  population  during  the  Dutch 
period.  In  1737  the  Moravian  George  Schmidt 
was  sent  to  Cape  Town,  at  the  request  of  certain 
ministers  in  Holland,  to  try  to  benefit  the  Hotten- 
tots and  the  Bushmen.  His  success  only  served 
to  anger  the  colonists;  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
Europe  in  1742.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1792,  the 
Moravians  were  permitted  to  reopen  their  mission 
in  Cape  Colony  and  it  has  been  continued  and 
expanded  until  the  present  time,  now  extending 
to  the  east  and  west.  From  1822  to  1867  it  had 
charge  of  the  leper  settlement  at  Hemel  en  Aarde 
and  Robben  Island.  About  20,000  native  Chris- 
tians are  connected  with  the  Moravian  mission. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in 
Cape  Colony  in  1799  with  Vanderkemp  as  its  first 
missionary,  and  with  such  men  as  Moffat,  Living- 
stone, Philip,  and  Mackenzie  as  his  successors  in  a 
long  and  brilliant  history  which  through  many 
pains  has  added  some  70,000  natives  to  the  Chris- 
tian body  within  the  colony.  The  society  has 
moved  its  missions  northward  into  Bechuanaland 
and  Rhodesia,  one  single  station  being  still  retained 
at  Hankey  in  Cape  Colony  as  an  educational  center. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
England  commenced  a  mission  in  the  colony  in 
the  year  1814  with  Barnabas  Shaw  as  its  first 
missionary.  This  mission  afterward  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  colony,  and  extended  into  Natal, 
Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Rhodesia.  The 
care  of  the  native  congregations  within  the  colony 
now  rests  with  the  South  African  Methodist  Church, 
which  has  connected  with  it  native  Christians  to 
the  number  of  113,600.  The  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society  in  1821  sent  two  missionaries  into  Kaffraria 
which  has  since  been  annexed  to  Cape  Colony. 
The  Scottish  missions  have  been  greatly  extended 
and  are  now  conducted  under  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  given  to  missionary 
history  such  names  as  Ross  and  James  Stewart, 
the  latter  called  by  the  British  High  Commissioner 
"  the  biggest  human  "  in  the  region.  They  extend 
through  Kafifraria  into  Natal  and  have  a  native 
following  of  some  30,000.  Their  most  prominent 
work  is  in  the  great  educational  establishments  of 
Lovedale  and  Blythwood,  which  have  tested  and 
proved  the  ability  of  the  Kafir-Zulu  race  to  become 
civilized  and  useful.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  began  a  mission  in  Cape  Colony 
in  1821.  This  mission  is  now  practically  merged 
into  the  diocesan  work  of  the  Anglican  Church 
which  reports  some  20,000  baptized  native  Chris- 
tians. The  Paris  Missionary  Society  felt  its  way 
into  Basutoland  from  a  station  at  Tulbagh  (1830). 
The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1834)  with  38 
stations  and  10,000  adherents,  and  the  Rhenish 
(1829)  and  the  Hermannsburg  (1854)  missionary 


societies  of  Germany  also  have  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful missions  in  Cape  Colony.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  all  from 
the  United  States,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  also  engaged  in  missionary 
work  at  various  points  in  this  great  colony. 

Among  the  achievements  of  missions  must  be 
reckoned  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Philip  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  securing  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  the  infringement 
of  ordinary  rights  of  natives  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  colonists  inclined  to  regard  the  natives  as  mere 
obstacles  to  be  removed.  Dr.  Philip  was  calum- 
niated and  persecuted;  but  the  authorities  finally 
understood  that  righteous  treatment  of  the  blacks 
is  a  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The 
appearance  in  recent  years  of  the  "  Ethiopian  move- 
ment "  (see  above,  I.,  4,  §  5)  has  aroused  much  sus- 
picion; nevertheless,  the  authorities  aim  to  secure 
justice  to  all,  and  more  and  more  rely  on  mis- 
sions to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  negro 
community.     See  Cape  Colony. 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British):  A  territory 
lying  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  popu- 
kurly  called  Nyassaland.  Its  southern  portion  in- 
cludes the  Shir^  highlands  and  extends  southward 
along  the  Shir^  River  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruo.  Area  40,980  sq.  miles;  population  estimated 
at  990,000.  Religion  chiefiy  fetish-worship.  About 
300,000  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans,  and  about 
18,000  are  Christians.  There  is,  however,  no 
regular  census,  and  these  figures  are  mere  estimates. 
Europeans  living  in  the  protectorate  number  about 
500;  and  there  are  about  200  East  Indians  con- 
nected with  the  military  establishment.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Angoni  hillmen  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu;  that 
of  the  lake  people  is  in  several  dialects  of  which  that 
known  as  Nyanja  ("  lake"),  is  becoming  prevalent; 
that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Shir6  district  is  Yao. 

Lake  Nyassa  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  1859.  The  country  then  was  a  select  hunting- 
ground  of  Arab  slave-raiders  from  Zanzibar  and  of 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Zambesi.  Until  1895, 
when  the  slave-raids  were  stopped  by  the  British 
authorities,  it  is  said  that  about  20,000  men,  women, 
and  children  each  year  were  seized  and  made  to 
carry  ivory  to  the  coast.  There  they  were  sold 
along  with  the  ivory  which  they  had  painfully 
borne  for  500  miles.  Into  such  an  environment 
missionaries  went  at  the  instance  of  Livingstone, 
risking,  and  with  disheartening  frequency  sacri- 
ficing, life  because  they  believed  that  the  people 
could  be  saved  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
manhood.  The  Arabs  and  the  Yao  savages  were 
against  them,  the  climate  sapped  their  strength, 
and  even  wild  beasts  attacked  them.  Yet  the 
missionaries  won  the  day,  with  their  Bible,  their 
practical  lessons  in  kindliness,  and  with  their 
schools,  their  industrial  training,  and  their  high 
moral  principles.  The  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  protectorate  is  a  story  of  heroism  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Bible  which  the  devoted  missionaries 
gave  to  a  people  whose  very  speech  was  illiterate. 

The  Universities  Mission,  established  at  Living- 
stone's  request,  entered  the  Shir6  territory  undei 
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Bishop  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  in  1861.    The 
hostility  of  the  slave-raiders  and  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  broke  up  the  mission  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now 
thoroughly  established  at  Likoma  Island  in  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  in  some  sixty  villages  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  and  among  the  Yao  tribesmen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Shir^  district.    The  Livingstonia 
Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  entered 
the   coimtry  in    1875   and   established   its   head- 
quarters first  at  Cape  Maclear  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  moving  afterward  to  high  land  well  toward 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Living- 
stonia Institution  now  stands  in  a  most  salubrious 
spot  overlooking  the  western  shore.    This  mission 
has    about    240    stations    and    outstations.    The 
schools,   printing-house,   hospitals,   and  industrial 
training  establishments  of  this  mission  are  note- 
worthy for  completeness  and  beneficent  influence 
quite  as  much  as  for  their  conquest  of  the  chaos 
which  existed  when  the  missionaries  arrived  on  the 
field.    The  Church  of  Scotland  founded  a  mission 
in   the   Shirg   highlands  in    1876.    The  site   was 
chosen  because  the  missionaries  were  too  ill  and 
exhausted  to  go  farther  than  the  little  group  of 
native  huts  which  seemed  a  haven  of  rest.    Close 
l^  that  miserable  village  has  arisen  about  the 
mission  the  little  town  of  Blantyre,  whose  post- 
office  is  now  a  recognized  station  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  This  mission  has  about  forty  stations 
and  out«tations  and  a  fine  group  of  schools  and 
hospitals.    The    Zambesi    Industrial    Mission    has 
taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Blantyre  and  is  teaching  the  natives  to 
cultivate  coffee  and  other  valuable  crops.     It  has 
about  thirty  schools  in  connection  with  its  various 
settlements.   The  South  African  (Dutch)  Ministers' 
Union  of  Cape  Town  established  a  mission  in  1901 
in  the  Angoni    hill-country  west  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
It  has  seven  stations  and  is  winning  favor  among  the 
people.     All  of  these  missions  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  a  commercial  enterprise  known  as  the 
African   Lakes   Corporation,   formed  in    1878   by 
Scottish  business  men  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
cooperating    with    the  missions  in  civilizing  the 
people  of  the  protectorate.     It  has  organized  a 
regular  steamboat   service   on   the  lake   and   the 
Shir6  River  to  the  coast  at  Chindc,  and  is  at  last 
on  a  paying  business  basis.    The  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  lake 
district  took  place  in  1891.     It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  progress  in  the  civilization  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  that  in  1904  a  large  section  of  the  fierce 
Angoni  tribe  voluntarily  accepted  British  control 
and    British    regulations.    The    missions    named 
above  have  about  190  missionaries  (men  and  wom- 
en), 985  native  preachers  and  teachers,  25,000  chil- 
dren in  their  schools,  and  about  16,000  professing 
Christians  on  their  rolls.    Several  of  the  languages 
of  the  protectorate  have  been  reduced  to    writing 
and  the  Bible  is  in  process  of  publication  in  the 
Nyanja,  several  dialects  of  which,  the  Yao,  the 
Konde,  and  the  Tonga,  are  now  being  unified. 
The  Angoni    tribe,  in    the  western    part  of    the 
protectorate,  being  of  Zulu  race,  are  able  to  use  the 
Zulu  Bible,  of  which  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  are  brou^t  from  South  Africa  every  year. 


Nyassaland  is  carried  on  the  lists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  pro  vicariate  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Algerian  Missionary  Society.  But 
beyond  10  missionaries,  2  schools,  and  1,000  ad- 
herents little  can  be  learned  of  the  progress  of  the 
mission. 

Dahomey:  A  French  possession  in  West  Africa 
having  a  coast-line  of  seventy  miles  between  Togo- 
land  and  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and  extending 
northward  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia 
and  the  Niger.  The  French  gained  their  first 
footing  on  this  coast  in  1851.  Area  60,000  sq.^ 
miles;  population  estimated  at  about  1,000,000, 
commonly  of  unmixed  negro  stock.  Capital,  Por- 
to Novo  on  the  coast.  About  sixty  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  built  and  400  miles  are  projected. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  whole  value  of  the- 
annual  imports  into  Dahomey  one-fourth  represents 
the  liquor  traffic.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has 
existed  for  some  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lyons  Seminary  for  Missions  in  Africa.  There 
are  twenty-two  missionaries  and  fifteen  schools. 
The  munber  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  mission 
is  estimated  at  about  5,000.  The  only  Protestant 
mission  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  a  central  station  at  Porto  Novo.  It  has 
two  missionaries  who  are  of  French  nationality 
and  it  occupies  ten  outstations  in  the  interior. 
The  number  of  professing  Protestant  Christians  is^ 
about  1,000. 

Effirpt:  A  tributary  province  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  east  of  Tripoli, 
and  touching  Arabia  on  the  east  at  the  Istlunus 
of  Suez.  Area  (excluding  the  Sudan)  about  400.000 
sq.  miles,  of  which  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,, 
comprising  the  most  of  the  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited land,  cover  only  about  13,000  sq.  miles.  The 
coimtry  is  ruled  by  a  hereditary  prince  called  the 
Khedive,  under  British  tutelage  and  control. 
Population  (1897)  9,734,405.  Capital,  Cairo.  The 
Mohammedan  population  of  Egypt  numbers  about 
8,979,000.  Of  the  Christians  648,000  belong  to 
the  Oriental  Churches,  608,000  being  connected 
with  the  Coptic  or  Old  Egyptian  Church.  There 
are  also  56,000  Roman  Catholics  and  27,000  Piotes- 
tant^j.  About  25,000  of  the  population  are  Jews. 
The  Roman  Catholic  establishments  in  Egypt  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  at  that  time  connected  with  the  orders  in 
charge  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  The 
present  apostolic  vicariate  of  Egypt  was  established 
in  1839.  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Egypt  are 
under  the  minor  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  Missions.  There  are  also  Lazarists, 
Jesuits,  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo.  and 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion.  There  are  about  ninety 
schools,  besides  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  other 
benevolent  establishments.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  by  the  American  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  (1854),  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(in  its  present  form  1882),  the  North  Africa  Mission, 
the  Egypt  General  Mission,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Committee  on  Missions  to  the  Jews,  the  London 
Jews  Society,  the  American  Seventh-day  Adventist 
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Medical  Missions,  the  (Gennan)  Sudan  Pioneer 
Mission,  and  the  (German)  Deaconesses  of  Kaisers- 
werth  (1857).  The  United  Presbyterian  Mission 
is  the  largest  of  these  missions,  occupying  stations 
throughout  the  Nile  Valley  and  in  the  Sudan.  All 
together  these  missions  report  166  stations  and 
outstations,  154  missionaries,  with  515  native 
workers,  171  schools,  with  over  14,000  pupils  and 
students,  ten  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  two  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  about  26,000  adherents.  Under 
British  control  religious  liberty  is  more  or  less 
assured.  As  a  consequence  Mohammedans  are 
also  included  in  small  numbers  among  the  mission 
converts.  The  Church  Missionary  Society's  mis- 
sion publishes  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  and  English 
expressly  for  Mohammedans.  The  Bible  in  Arabic, 
translated  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Beirut,  is  circulated 
throughout  Egpyt,  Arabic  being  the  language  of 
the  people.     See  Egypt. 

Eritrea:  An  Italian  possession  in  Africa  extending 
670  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  inland 
to  Abyssinia  and  the  Egj'ptian  Sudan.  Area  about 
85,5(X)  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  450,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  are  Europeans.  The  capital 
is  Asmara.  The  native  population  of  Eritrea  is 
chiefly  nomadic.  In  religion  more  than  100,000 
may  be  reckoned  Mohammedans;  17,(XX),  Roman 
Catholic;  12,000,  of  the  Eastern  Churches;  1,000, 
Protestants;  and  500,  Jews.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  is  pagan,  belonging  to  different 
races.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made 
this  region  a  basis  of  operations  in  Abyssinia  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  having  been  expelled  from 
Abyssinia  proper  a  number  of  times.  Their  cen- 
tral establishments  are  now  at  Massowah  (Massaua) 
and  Keran,  where  they  have  a  hospital,  schools, 
and  two  or  three  orphanages.  Protestant  missions 
in  Eritrea  also  directed  toward  the  Abyssinian 
population  are  carried  on  by  the  Swedish  National 
Society.  They  have  10  stations  on  the  borders  of 
Tigr6  and  in  the  province  formerly  known  as  Bogos 
with  about  15  schools,  a  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  small  but  growing  band  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. The  Swedish  missions  have  done  good 
service  in  securing  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Galla  language  (1898),  and  through  trained 
native  workers  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  among  the  Galla  people  in  the  south 
of  Abyssinia. 

French  Ghiinea:  A  territory  forming  a  part  of  the 
newly  organized  administrative  region  known  as 
French  West  Africa.  It  lies  on  the  coast  between 
Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  extending  inland  some  400  miles  to  the 
district  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  Area  about 
95.000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  2,200,000. 
About  1,(XX),000  are  Mohammedans;  more  than 
1,000,000  are  pagans;  1,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  500  are  Protestants.  The  capital  is  Konakry; 
from  which  place  a  railway  is  now  under  construc- 
tion to  the  Niger  River.  French  colonization  in 
this  district  began  as  long  ago  as  1685,  but  its 
development  has  only  been  of  recent  date  (1843). 
The  government  is  undertaking  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  French  West  Africa,  to  introduce  I 


a  uniform  system  of  education.  This,  if  carried 
out,  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  French 
Guinea  is  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Inmiacu- 
late  Heart  of  Mary.  There  are  about  10  mis- 
sionaries ^vith  12  schools.  A  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise,  following  one  conamenced  in  1804  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  is  carried  on  in 
the  Rio  Pongas  region  by  West  Indian  Christians 
aided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  missionaries  are  colored  men  from 
the  West  Indies  specially  chosen  for  this  work, 
which  has  been  imdertaken  with  the  thought  of 
making  amends  to  Africa  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  its  people  by  England  and  her  colonies.  The 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Susu 
language  (1858). 

French  Konflro:  A  French  colonial  possession 
which  occupies  the  west  coast  of  Africa  between 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Rio  Muni  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kongo  Independent  State  and  Kam- 
erun,  and  which  extends  inland  to  Lake  Chad. 
The  French  occupation  began  in  1841  in  a  small 
colony  on  the  Gabun  River.  Its  extension  to  the 
Kongo  River  followed  the  explorations  of  De 
Brazza,  between  1875  and  1880.  Area  about  450,- 
000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  8,000,- 
0(X)  upward.  Capital,  Libreville  on  the  Gabun. 
Adjoining  this  territory  in  the  Lake  Chad  region, 
Bagirmi,  comprising  some  20,000  sq.  miles,  and 
Wadai,  with  170,000  sq.  miles,  in  1903  submitted 
to  the  French  control.  These  two  t45iTitorie8  are 
strongly  Mohammedan.  French  Kongo  proper 
has  about  3,5(X),0(X)  Mohanmiedana  in  its  northern 
sections,  the  remainder  of  the  people  being  pagans 
of  the  usiial  African  tjrpe.  In  race  the  people  of 
the  coast  are  not  of  the  Bantu  stock  found  in  the 
interior. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  and  the 
Algerian  missionary  order.  The  ecclesiastical  cen- 
ter is  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gabun,  where  is  the  vicari- 
ate, erected  in  1842  under  the  name,  at  first,  of 
"  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  both  Guineas."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  there  are  about  fifty  priests 
and  about  thirty  schools  with  about  5,000  adherents. 
Protestant  missions  were  established  in  1842  by 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  The  mission 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  American  Presby- 
terian Board  (North),  and  later  for  political  reasons 
the  interior  stations  were  passed  over  to  the  French 
missionaries  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.  Together  these  two  missions  have  23 
missionaries  and  about  1,2(X)  adherents.  The 
languages  having  been  reduced  to  writing  by  mis- 
sionaries, the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Mpon- 
gwe  (1850-74)  and  Benga  (1858-88),  and  various 
parts  have  been  translated  into  Dikele,  Fang  (also 
called  by  the  French  Pahouin),  Bulu,  and  Galwa. 

GNimbia:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gambia  River,  extending  some 
250  miles  inland  from  its  mouth  and  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  French  West  African  territory.  The 
colony  was  commenced  in  1662.  Area,  estimated 
(1903),  3,061    sq.    miles;   population,    estimated 
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(1903),  163,781;  capital,  Bathurst  on  the  Island 
of  Saint  Mary.  There  are  about  90,000  Moham- 
metlans  in  the  colony,  56,000  pagans,  4,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2,000  Protestant  Christians.  All 
of  these  figures,  however,  are  estimates,  excepting 
as  to  the  colony  proper.  The  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  under  the  care  of  the  Lyons  Seminary 
for  Missions  in  Africa,  and  carries  on  two  or  three 
schools.  The  Protestant  mission  is  carried  on  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  which 
entered  the  colony  in  1821.  It  has  7  outstations, 
4  schools,  and  about  2,000  adlierents  in  the  colony. 
The  Society  of  Friends  established  a  mission  in 
this  colony  in  1822,  and  schools  were  carried  on  by 
Hannah  Ivilham  until  her  death  in  1332,  when  the 
mission  was 'given  up.  The  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant missions  here  includes  |a  very  considerable 
loss  of  life  among  the  missionaries,  due  to  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  the  country.  The  Arabic  Bible 
is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  parts  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  also  into  the  Wolof  and  Man- 
dingo  languages. 

German  East  Africa:  A  German  colony  and 
sphere  of  influence  lying  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
between  British  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  extending  inland  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika.  Area  about  384,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  7,000,000,  including  1,437 
Europeans.  There  are  about  15,000  Arabs,  In- 
dians, Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics  in  this  territory. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Tanga  on  the  coast 
about  eighty  miles  inland  to  Korogwe;  it  is  to  be 
carried  ultimately  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  relig- 
ion the  people  of  the  country  are:  pagans,  about 
6,500.000;  Mohammedans,  for  the  most  part  near 
the  coast,  300,000;  Hindus,  Buddhists,  etc.,  12,000; 
Roman  Catholics,  20,000;  Protestants,  7,000. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Trappists, 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society.  They  have  extensiv  e  establishments  about 
the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  report  58  stations,  195  missionaries,  77  nuns, 
and  295  schools  with  17,823  scholars.  It  is  possible 
that  a  part  of  the  figures  here  given  refer  to  mis- 
sions lying  beyond  the  border  of  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  centers 
at  Zanzibar.  The  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
CD  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Univer- 
sities Mission,  the  German  Ekist  Africa  Mission, 
the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society,  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.  The 
two  last-muned  societies  are  active  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa;  and  the  Moravians  are  ex- 
tending stations  thence  northward.  The  Univer- 
sities Mission  has  stations  along  the  Rovuma  River 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
Berlin  society  has  a  station  at  Dar-al-Salam  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  the  other  German  societies 
have  their  stations  mostly  along  the  northern 
lioundary  and  in  the  foothills  of  Mounts  Kilima- 
Njaro  and  Mweru.  All  these  societies  together 
report  60  central  stations,  123  missionaries,  and 
230  schools  with  about  11,000  scholars.  The 
Leipsic  society  has  a  printing-press,  and  publishes 
a  newspaper  at  one  of  the  Kilima-Njaro  stations. 


The  Suahili  version  of  the  Bible  is  used  along  the 
coast  (completed  in  1892).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Yao  (1880)  and  Gogo 
(1887).  Some  of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated 
into  Bondei,  Chagga,  Kaguru,  Nyamwezi,  Sagalla, 
Shambale,  and  Sukuma.  and  the  translation  is 
progressing  in  several  of  these  as  the  people  acquire 
a  taste  for  reading. 

Oerxnan  Southwest  Africa:  A  German  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Angola  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Cape  Ck>lony  and  the  Dechuanaland  protectorate. 
Area  322,450  sq.  miles;  population  about  200,000, 
composed  of  Namaquas  (Hottentots)  and  Damaras, 
with  Hereros  and  Ovambos  in  the  north,  who  are 
of  Bantu  stock.  The  European  population  num- 
bers 4,682.  Walfisch  Bay  on  this  coast  is  a  British 
possession  belonging  to  Cape  Colony.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Windhoek.  The  chief  seaport  is 
Swakopmund,  whence  a  railway  of  236  miles 
leads  to  Windhoek.  The  Ilcrcros  in  the  north 
and  the  Namaquas  in  the  south  have  been 
at  war  against  the  German  authorities  since  1904, 
and  the  colony  has  suffered  much  in  consequence. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Oblates  of  Htinfeld,  and  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  (Vienna).  The  latter  have  2  missionaries 
and  4  nuns.  The  other  missions  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  war,  and  statistics  are  not  given. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  of  Germany,  and  the  Finland 
Missionary  Society.  Together  these  societies  had 
about  16,000  adherents  before  the  war;  but  recent 
statistics  are  lacking,  a  number  of  the  stations 
having  been  destroyed.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Namaqua  (1881),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Herero  (1877).  Some  Gospels  have 
been  completed  in  Kuanyama  and  Ndonga 
(Ovambo). 

Ghold  Coast  Colony:  A  British  crown  colony  and 
territory  stretching  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  in  West  Africa,  between  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Togoland.  Area  119,260  sq.  miles;  population 
1,500,000.  About  32,000  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans; 35,000,  Protestants;  6,000,  Roman  Catho- 
lics; and  the  rest  are  pagans  of  the  animist  type 
with  deep  veneration  for  fetishes.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  connected  with  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions,  and  have  16  mis- 
sionaries with  13  schools.  Protestant  missions 
were  commenced  in  1752  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  result  of  this  mis- 
sion an  African,  Philip  Quaque,  was  taken  to 
England,  educated,  ordained,  and  returning  to 
the  Gold  Coast,  preached  there  for  some  fifty  years. 
The  missions  now  existing  are  those  of  the  Basel 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (England),  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  (U.  S.  A.),  and,  since  1905,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  These  missions 
together  report  875  places  of  regular  worship,  82  mis- 
sionaries (men  and  women),  1,088  native  workers, 
235  schoob  with  11,557  scholars,  and  34,835  Chris- 
tian adherents.  The  missions  make  steady  prog- 
ress; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  point  out  that 
Mohammedanism  is  also  making  progress  among 
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the  pagans.  Kiimassi,  the  former  capital  of  Ashan- 
tiland,  is  now  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  railway 
168  miles  long;  and  light  steamers  are  used  on  the 
Volta  River.  An  artificial  harbor  is  being  con- 
structed at  Sekondi,  the  coast  terminal  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Akra 
(1844-65)  and  Otshi  (1870).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Fanti  (1884)  and  Ew6 
(1872).  Progress  has  been  made  toward  com- 
pleting the  Bible  in  both  of  these  dialects. 

Ivory  Coast:  A  French  territory  included  in  the 
great  administrative  region  known  as  French  West 
Africa.  It  has  its  coast-line  between  Liberia  and 
the  British  Gold  0>ast  Ck)lony,  and  extends  inland 
to  the  territory  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  The 
French  first  obtained  possessions  on  this  coast  in 
1843.  Area  200,000  sq.  miles;  population  about 
5,000,000,  of  whom  300  are  Europeans.  In  religion 
about  200,000  are  Mohammedans;  about  1,000, 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  rest,  pagans.  The 
capital  IB  Bingerville.  A  railway  is  being  con- 
structed inland  from  Bassam,  of  which  110  miles 
are  nearly  finished.  The  only  missions  in  the 
country  are  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Seminary  for 
Missions  in  Africa  (Roman  Catholic).  There  are 
said  to  be  16  priests,  who  have  7  schools  and  some 
orphanages. 

Kamerun:  A  protectorate  and  colonial  possession 
of  Germany,  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
between  French  Kongo  and  Nigeria.  Inland  it 
extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Chad. 
Area  about  191,000  sq.  miles;  population  (asti- 
mated)  3,500,000,  of  whom  (in  1904)  710  were 
whites.  The  native  population  is  largely  of  the 
Bantu  race,  with  tribes  of  Sudan  negroes  inland. 
Capital,  Buea.  The  German  annexation  took 
place  in  1884.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been 
active  in  this  region  since  1889,  and  are  in  charge 
of  the  Fallotin  Missionary  Society  of  Limburg. 
They  report  7  stations,  34  missionaries,  20  nuns, 
2,418  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  3,780  Roman 
Catholic  Christians.  Protestant  missions  were 
commenced  by  Alfred  Saker  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (England)  in  1844,  he  having  been 
expelled  from  Fernando  Po  by  the  Spanish  govem- 
int  nt.  With  the  German  colonization  of  Kamerun 
(1880-82)  difiiculties  arose,  and  the  Baptist  mission 
was  turned  over  to  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  T. 
J.  Comber  and  G .  Grenfell  of  the  Baptist  mission  going 
fiouth  to  found  a  mission  on  the  Kongo.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  the  native  Baptists  declined  to 
accept  the  transfer,  and  the  German  Baptists  of 
Berlin  sent  missionaries  to  care  for  them.  The 
German  Baptist  mission  reports  14  missionaries, 
1,400  pupils,  and  2,170  professed  Christians.  The 
Basel  Society's  mission,  established  in  1885,  has 
extended  inland,  and  reports  (1905)  64  missionaries, 
103  native  workers,  6,452  pupils,  and  6,422  pro- 
fessed Christians.  The  eagerness  of  the  natives 
to  learn  to  read  is  remarkable.  The  American 
Presbyterians  (North)  opened  a  mission  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  in  1885-93,  which 
has  30  missionaries,  27  stations  and  outstations, 
15  schools,  a  hospital,  and  about  3,0(X)  professing 
Cliristians.  The  entire  Bible  was  translated  into 
Dualla  by  the  Baptists  in  1868,  and  a  version  of 


the  New  Testament  in  the  same  language,  which 
others  than  Baptists  can  use,  was  issued  in  1902. 
The  Benga  Bible,  used  in  the  Rio  Muni  colony,  is 
circulated  to  some  extent  in  the  south  of  Kamerun, 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Isuba  and  Bala. 

Konffo  Independent  State:  A  region  occupying  in 
general  the  basin  of  the  Kongo  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  West  Central  Africa.  It  touches  the 
seacoast  by  a  narrow  neck  that  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  left 
bank  is  held  by  Portugal.  By  international  agree- 
ment in  1885  the  state  was  placed  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  who  first  explored  the  region,  was  its 
first  administrator.  International  resolutions  de- 
clare the  navigation  of  the  Kongo  and  its  branches 
free  to  all,  and  proclaim  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  protection  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. The  region  has  highlands  well  adapted  to 
the  residence  of  Europeans,  and  its  natural  wealth, 
although  but  slightly  developed,  is  probably  very 
great.  The  state  appears  to  be  administered 
upon  the  ancient  colonial  theory  of  deriving  reve- 
nue from  it  at  all  hazards.  Great  tracts  of  its 
territory  have  been  passed  over  to  trading  com- 
panies, the  first  condition  of  whose  concessions  is  an 
obligation  to  pay  the  king  of  Belgium  from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  of  their  gains.  The  result  has  been 
abuses.  The  trading  companies  are  charged  with 
forcing  the  natives  to  work,  treating  them  in  fact 
as  slaves,  flogging  and  killing  or  mutilating  them 
when  they  fail  to  obey  orders.  Missionaries  made 
facts  of  this  nature  known,  and  King  Leopold 
appointed  a  conunission  to  examine  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  many  terrible  outrages  were 
found  to  be  habitually  conunitted  by  the  armed 
guards  organized  by  the  trading  companies.  The 
conunission,  while  inclined  to  justify  severe  meas- 
ures, as  necessary  to  lead  the  natives  to  work, 
reconunended  that  the  trading  companies  be  for- 
bidden to  use  armed  guards  or  to  require  forced 
labor  from  the  people  of  the  districts  which  they 
administer.  There  is  some  hope  of  an  amelioration 
of  conditions  in  consequence.  The  capital  is 
Boma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  River. 

The  area  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  9(X),- 
000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  15,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  white  people  number 
2,483.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of  the  Kongo 
are  of  the  Bantu  race.  Every  tribe  has  its  own 
dialect,  so  that  the  number  of  dialects  is  consid- 
erable. Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established 
in  the  Kongo  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  early  missions  were  almost  entirely  in  what 
is  now  still  Portuguese  territory.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  at  that  time  in  the  interior 
of  what  is  now  Kongo  State.  At  the  present  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  extend  along  the  river 
and  in  the  Ubangi  district.  They  have  founded 
a  number  of  stations  also  in  the  Tanganyika  region. 
Schools,  industrial  work,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  considerable  success. 
Some  of  the  natives  have  been  trained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe  as  physicians,  and  render  good 
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service  as  such.  Statistics  of  the  missions  are  not 
clearly  given,  but  seem  to  show  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Protestant  missions  in  this  region  quickly 
followed  the  explorations  of  H.  M.  Stanley.  The 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  from  England  com- 
menced work  on  the  lower  Kongo  in  1878,  but 
their  stations  were  shortly  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  England  established  a  mis- 
sion on  the  upper  river  in  1879  having  for  its  pio- 
neers Grenf ell,  Comber,  and  Bentley;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  led  by  F.  S.  Amot,  in  the  Garenganze  region 
in  1881;  the  Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union, 
in  the  Balolo  district  of  the  upper  Kongo  in  1889; 
the  American  Presbyterians  (South),  led  by  S.  N. 
Lapsley,  on  the  Kai^  River  in  1891 ;  the  Swedish 
Missionary  Society  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Kongo  in  1882.  These  missionary  societies  have 
about  200  missionaries  and  nearly  1,000  native 
workers,  with  schools,  hospitals,  industrial  estab- 
lishments, including  printing-houses,  and  about 
15,000  adherents.  Several  missionary  steamers 
ply  on  the  great  river.  Educational  work  is  rapidly 
expanding,  the  natives  showing  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  learn  to  read.  The  Belgian  commission 
of  inquiry  in  its  report  (1905)  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  value  of  these  missions  in  singling  out  the 
field  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  as  a  district 
where  the  natives  have  been  taught  to  work 
and  are  noticeably  industrious.  Several  of  the 
dialects  of  the  region  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  The  whole  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  Fioti  (completed  1904);  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Kongo  (1893);  and  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Teke,  Luba,  Bopoto,  Boleng,  Bangi, 
Nsembe,  and  Balolo.  These  latter  translations 
are  more  or  less  tentative,  and  will  hardly  be  en- 
larged more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  readers 
may  demand.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fioti  Bible 
can  be  understood  by  people  using  other  dialects 
in  ordinary  speech. 

Iiaffos:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in 
Western  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between  Dahomey 
and  Southern  Nigeria,  and  extending  inland  to  the 
French  territories  of  the  middle  Niger.  Area, 
including  Yorubaland  and  the  protectorate,  25,- 
450  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  1,500,000. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  pagan  fetish- 
worshipers.  There  are  some  7,000  Mohammedans, 
15,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  32,000  Protestants. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan  in 
the  Yoruba  country,  with  a  branch  to  Abeokuta. 
The  Yoruba  chiefs  are  allowed  to  govern  their 
land  under  British  supervision. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  under  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions.  They  report  27 
priests,  24  schools,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  a  native  pastor- 
ate in  cooperation  with  it;  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society;  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (1856);  and  by  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (U.  S.  A.).  The  whole  Protestant  mis- 
sionary body  has  189  stations  and  outstations,  55 
missionaries  (men  and  women),  317  native  workers, 
110  schools  with  7,000  scholars,  and  3  hospitals 


and  dispensaries.  The  government  maintains 
Mohammedan  and  pagan  schools,  but  the  pupils 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  non-Chris- 
tian education  in  1902  were  only  192.  Abeokuta 
was  evangelized  in  the  first  instance  about  1842 
by  freed  slaves  who  had  been  taught  CJhristianity 
in  Sierra  Leone,  1,000  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
who  led  the  people  of  the  city  to  invite  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  send  missionaries  there. 
This  was  done  in  1846.  A  remarkable  man  con- 
nected with  this  mission  in  its  early  days  was 
Samuel  Oowther  (q.  v.) ,  rescued  as  a  boy  from  a  Por- 
tuguese slaver,  educated,  and  sent  as  a  preacher  to 
Abeokuta  where  he  found  his  relatives.  He  after- 
ward was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Niger  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  rendered  admirable  service 
to  the  mission  during  a  long  life.  The  assistant 
bishop  of  Yorubaland,  now,  is  a  full-blooded  African. 
In  1903  the  paramount  chief  of  Abeokuta  visited 
London  to  do  homage  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  at  the  offices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Bible  Society  to  express  thanks 
for  great  services  rendered  to  his  people.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  Yoruba  (1850), 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Hausa  (1857).  One 
of  the  Gospels  has  been  tentatively  translated  into 
Igbira. 

Liberia:  An  independent  republic  in  Western 
Africa  which  has  grown  out  of  an  effort  to  colonize 
freed  slaves  from  America.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1822.  The  republican  government 
was  organized  in  1847.  The  coast  of  the  republic 
extends  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Ivory  Coast 
CJolony.  The  territory  extends  about  200  miles 
inland,  and  is  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  French 
territory.  Only  a  region  extending  about  25  or 
30  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  however,  is  effect- 
ively administered  by  the  republic.  Area  about 
45,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  2,000,000, 
about  20,000  of  whom  are  of  American  origin. 
The  language  of  the  republic  is  English.  Several 
native  dialects  are  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
850,0(X)  Mohammedans  and  somewhat  over  1,000,- 
000  pagans  in  Liberia,  with  about  500  Roman 
Catholics  and  25,000  Protestant  (I!hristians.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  are  dependent  upon  their 
headquarters  at  Free  Town  in  Sierra  Leone. 
The  missionaries  belong  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Since 
1903  there  has  been  a  separate  missionary  juris- 
diction confided  to  the  Marist  Fathers.  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Liberia  were  conmienced  by  the 
American  Baptist  (Convention  through  the  Rev. 
Lott  Carey,  who  went  to  Monrovia  in  1822.  After 
disease  had  carried  off  many  victims  among  the 
missionaries  the  mission  was  given  up.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  established  a  mission 
in  Liberia  in  1833,  which  was  also  given  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  American  Methodist  Church  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Monrovia  in  1833,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Melville  B.  CJox  was  the  pioneer.  This 
mission  is  still  carried  on  with  a  great  measure  of 
success.  The  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  established  a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas  in 
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1834,  with  the  Rev.  John  (afterward  Bishop)  Payne 
as  one  of  the  first  missionaries.  This  mission  is 
still  carried  on  with  considerable  success,  about 
twenty  of  the  mission  clergy  being  from  the  Grebo 
tribe  of  natives.  The  American  Board  established 
a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas  in  1834,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson  being  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries.  On 
account  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  region  the 
missionaries  and  a  number  of  their  adherents 
removed  in  1842  to  the  Gabun  district  in  what  is 
now  the  French  Kongo  colony,  transferring  their 
buildings  and  other  immovables  in  Liberia  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission.  The  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  established  a  mission  in  Liberia  in 
1853,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
of  North  America  also  eotablished  a  mission  in 
1860  which  is  doing  good  industrial  work.  These 
societies  together  report  92  missionaries  and  182 
native  workers  operating  at  168  stations,  "with 
schools,  hospitals,  printing-presses,  and  industrial 
institutions.  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  Grebo  (1838).     See  Liberia. 

Koroooo:  An  independent  Mohammedan  empire 
in  Northwest  Africa  having  a  coast-line  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
country  is  gradually  falling  under  the  direction  of 
France.  Area  219,000  sq.  miles  (the  southern 
frontier,  however,  is  not  definitely  fixed);  popu- 
lation (estimated)  5,000,000,  being  composed  of 
Berbers,  Tuaregs,  and  Arabs.  In  name,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  reckoned  as 
Mohammedan.  There  are  about  150,000  Jews 
and  about  6,000  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches,  with  a  few  Protestants. 
An  apostolic  prefecture  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  established  at  Tangier  in  1859,  and  under  it 
are  about  forty  priests  in  different  cities  of  Morocco. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  North 
Africa  Mission  (1881),  the  Gospel  Mission  Union 
(U.  S.  A.,  1894),  and  the  Southern  Morocco  Mi.*  - 
sion  (1888);  besides  some  workers  among  the 
Jews  in  Tangier.  There  is  little  reUgious  lib- 
erty in  Morocco,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
growth  of  the  Protestant  community. 

Natal :  A  British  colony  in  South  Africa  lying  on 
the  eastern  coast  between  Cape  Colony  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.  It  is  bounded  inland  by  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Basuto- 
land.  Area  35,306  sq.  miles;  population  (1903) 
1.030,787.  Of  these,  877,388  are  Zulu-Kafirs; 
07,857,  Asiatics;  and  82,542,  Europeans.  About 
850,000  of  the  population  are  pagans,  30,000  are 
Hindus,  14,000  are  Mohammedans,  15,000  are 
Buddhists  or  Confucians,  22,000  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  73,000  are  Protestants.  The  country 
takes  its  name  from  the  whim  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  coast  on  Christmas  day.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
the  Immaculate;  they  report  50  missionaries 
and  7  native  clergy,  with  55  schools  and  several 
orphanages  and  hospitals.  Their  ecclesiastical 
center  is  at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  seat  of  a  vicar 
apostoUc.  The  local  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and 
Dutch  Reformed  congregations  all  carry  on  mis- 
KionnTy   work;  and,   besides   these,   the   following 


eleven  missionary  societies  are  at  work  in  Natal: 
the  American  Board  (1835),  whose  early  mission- 
aries were,  Daniel  Lindley,  Robert  AdWs,  Aldin 
and  Lewis  Grout,  and  Josiah  Tyler;  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  both  of  which  en- 
tered Natal  as  an  extension  of  work  in  Kaffraria; 
the  Berlin  Missionary  Society;  the  Hermannsburg 
Blissionary  Society;  the  Norwegian  Missionary  So- 
ciety; the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant; 
the  Free  Methodists  of  North  America;  the  South 
Africa  General  Mission;  the  National  Baptist 
Convention;  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  All 
these  societies  together  report  192  stations  and 
outstations,  106  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
612  native  workers,  161  schools  with  7,016  pupils, 
2  hospitals,  and  one  printing-house.  Many  of  the 
native  churches  formerly  connected  with  the  older 
missions  are  now  independent  and  self-supporting, 
and  do  not  appear  on  the  mission  statistics  because 
reckoned  as  churches  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
tribal  chiefs,  who  are  pagans  and  polygamists  of 
a  rank  order,  but  who  nevertheless  treat  mission- 
aries as  benefactors,  oppose  the  Christian  Church 
with  all  their  might  as  tending  to  make  their  "  sub- 
jects "  think  for  themselves  and  question  the 
commands  of  hereditary  despots.  The  British 
authorities  are  inclined  to  hamper  the  freedom  of 
the  missions  on  account  c:  their  suspicion  of  ''  Ethi- 
opianism."  At  present  a  native  preacher  may  not 
officiate  in  a  church  unless  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  responsible  white  clergyman. 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Zulu  (1851- 
83).  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
African  versions  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  It  has  a  range  of  circulation  extending 
to  Lake  Nyassa  and  into  Bechuanaland. 

Nigeria:  A  British  territory  and  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  West  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between 
Lagos  and  Kamerun,  and  extending  inland  between 
the  German  und  the  French  possessions  as  far  as 
Lake  Cliod.  It  is  divided  into  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  Lagos  with  its  protectorate 
is  naturally  a  part  of  the  region,  but  at  present  is 
separately  administered.  Area:  Northern  Nigeria, 
315,000  sq.  miles;  Southern  Nigeria,  49,700  sq. 
miles;  population  (estimated  for  the  whole  great 
region)  23,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Mohammedan  part  of  the  population  numbers 
about  10,000,000,  and  the  pagan  part  about  13,- 
000,000.  This  is  mere  guesswork,  since  the  country 
IB  not  even  explored.  In  all  the  coast  regions  the 
pagans,  of  the  most  degraded  class  of  fetish-wor- 
shipers, predominate.  In  Northern  Nigeria  the 
Mohammedan  element  is  the  ruling  one  (under 
British  restraint),  but  there  are  large  sections 
occupied  by  pagan  tribes.  Christians  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  their  numbers 
are  given  as:  Roman  Catholics,  18,000;  Protes- 
tants, 6,000.  The  seat  of  government  in  Northern 
Nigeria  is  Zungeru  on  the  Kaduna  River;  that  of 
Southern  Nigeria  is  Old  Calabar.  Steamers  ply 
on  the  Niger  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  railway  is  being  constructed  in  Northern  Nigeria 
from  Zungeru  toward  Kano,  a  great  trading  center 
south  of  Lake  Chad. 
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Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary.  Ten  missionaries  are  reported 
with  6  schools.  Protestant  missions  are  those  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Calabar 
region  in  Southern  Nigeria  (1846)  and  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Niger  delta  (1857)  and 
in  Northern  Nigeria  (1902,  after  a  failure  in  1890), 
the  Qua  Ibo  Mission  on  the  Qua  River  (1887), 
and  the  African  Evangelistic  Mission  (1901)  and 
the  Sudan  United  Mission  (1903)  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  missions  in  Northern  Nigeria  are 
still  in  the  early  stage,  with  little  more  to  show 
than  the  names  of  Wilmot  Brooke,  J.  A.  Robinson, 
and  W.  R.  S.  Miller  who  sacrificed  life  for  that 
land.  In  Southern  Nigeria  there  are  82  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  and  157  schools  with  2,482 
scholars.  The  Anglican  bishop  of  this  region  is 
assist-ed  by  a  bishop  who  is  a  full-blooded  negro. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  mto  Efik  (1862); 
and  tentative  translations  of  single  Gospels  have 
been  made  into  Akunakuna,  into  three  or  four 
dialects  of  Ibo,  into  Idzo,  and  into  Umon.  These 
are  all  dialects  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Igbira  and  Nup^  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hausa  language,  all  in  Northern 
Nigeria. 

Orange  River  Colony:  A  British  possession  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  the  Transvaal  on  the  nortli. 
Natal  and  Basutoland  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Colony 
on  tlie  west  and  south.  During  forty-six  years  it 
was  the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  in  May,  1900,  in  consequence  of  its 
participation  in  the  Boer  attack  on  the  adjacent 
British  colonies.  Area  50,100  sq.  miles;  population 
(1904)  385,045,  of  whom  143,419  are  whites  and 
241.626  are  colored.  Capital,  Bloemfontein.  About 
220,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  pagans.  The  pre- 
dominating Christian  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  The  whole  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  100,000;  of  Roman  Catholics,  5,000.  The 
country  is  an  excellent  agricultural  region.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  some 
sections;  and  the  population  tends  to  increase  and 
to  become  more  and  more  varied  in  its  constituent 
elements.  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  in  charge 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  the  Immaculate.  The 
statistics  of  their  work  in  the  colony  are  not  sep- 
arately given,  but  there  seem  to  be  14  missionary 
priests  and  2  native  priests,  with  13  schools.  Prot- 
estant missionary  activities  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  churches.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
has  here  shown,  much  more  than  elsewhere  used 
to  be  the  case,  a  purpose  to  work  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  pagans.  The  Wesleyan 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  both  have  mis- 
sions locally  supported;  but  the  work  for  whites 
and  blacks  is  not  separately  reported.  Besides 
this  local  church  work,  in  beginning  which  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  had  a  part  (1831),  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  (1834)  is  at  work  in  the  colony 
with  33  stations  and  outstations,  18  missionaries, 
148  native  workers,  27  schools,  and  about  8,000 
professed  C!hristians  connected  with  its  stations. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(1863)  has  4  stations  among  the  natives,  but  its 


statistics  are  not  separately  given.  The  Zulu 
Bible,  the  Chuana  version,  and  the  Lcsuto  version 
used  in  Basutoland  supply  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  colony. 

Portuffneae  East  Afirica:  One  of  the  oldest  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Africa,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  between  German  East  Africa  and  Natal. 
It  extends  inland  to  British  Central  Africa,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zambesi  River  to  Rhodesia. 
It  is  cou'iposed  of  the  districts  of  Mozambique, 
Zambesia,  and  Lourengo  Marques.  Area  293,400 
sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  3,120,000.  Much 
of  the  territory  is  in  the  luinds  of  trading  companies, 
which  admimster  the  laws  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Delagoa  Bay  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Pretorui  in  the  Transvaal,  and  another  rail- 
way runs  from  Bcira  in  Zambesia  to  Buluwayo  in 
Rhodesia.  The  Portuguese  began  their  colonies 
on  this  coast  in  1505,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  had  strong  missions  in  the  region  ever 
since.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  was  effected 
in  1612.  At  present  missions  in  this  territory  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  stations 
extending  along  the  Zambesi  River  into  the  interior. 
About  30  missionaries  are  reported.  Protestant 
missions  are  carried  on  by  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  CJhurch  at  Inhambane,  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  district, 
by  the  Swiss  Romande  Mission  in  the  south,  and 
by  the  i\merican  Board  among  the  Gaza  tribes 
and  at  Beira,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  district  of 
Zambesia.  The  Universities  Mission  has  one  station 
in  this  territory  adjoining  its  field  in  Nyassaland. 
These  societies  together  liave  40  missionaries  (men 
knd  women),  103  native  workers,  and  about  7,000 
adherents,  with  hospitals  and  schools.  A  printing- 
press  at  Inhambane  is  beginning  to  form  a  litera- 
ture in  two  native  languages.  The  whole  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  Tonga  (1890),  and  the  New 
Testament  into  Sheetswa  ( 189 1 ) .  A  Gospel  has  been 
translated  into  Ronga  by  the  Swiss  Romande  mis- 
sionaries. 

PortnffOMe  Ghiinaa:  A  Portuguese  possession 
adjoining  French  Kongo  on  the  West  African  coast, 
and  surrounded  by  French  territory  on  the  land 
side.  It  is  included  in  the  administration  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Area,  including  tlie  inlands, 
6,280  sq.  miles;  population,  including  the  islands,' 
1,000,000.  The  population  is  generally  given  as 
including  2(K),000  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are 
about  170,000  Mohammedans  and  over  500,000 
pagans  on  the  mainland.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
were  established  on  the  mainland  in  1832,  and  are 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon. 
They  comprise  eight  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 
No  Protestant  missions  have  been  established  in 
this  territory. 

Bhodesia:  An  immense  territory  in  South  Africa, 
lying  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State,  and  having  as  its  eastern  boundary 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  as  its  western  boundary 
Angola  and  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  is  ad- 
ministered as  British  territory  by  the  British  South 
Africa  (Company  under  a  British  resident  com- 
missioner. In  its  northeastern  portion,  where  it 
touches  Lake  Tanganyika,  police  duties  are  cared 
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for  by  the  Nyassaland  protectorate.  It  is  divided 
into  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
by  the  Zambesi  River.  Area  about  246,000  sq. 
miles;  population  about  900,000,  of  whom  12,000 
are  Europeans  and  about  1,100  are  Asiatics.  There 
are  about  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  20,000 
Protestants  in  this  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  not  conterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  territory,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  their 
statistics.  The  missionaries  are  of  the  Algerian 
Society  with  a  certain  number  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Zambesi  region.  Protestant  missions  in  this  region 
^ere  commenced  by  Robert  Moffat  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1830.  Livingstone  explored 
the  whole  region  for  the  same  society  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  establish  stations  among 
the  Mashonas.  John  Mackenzie  was  a  worthy 
miccessor  of  such  pioneers.  At  present  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies  in  Rhodesia  are:  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Matabeleland  and 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika;  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland;  and  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  in  Barotseland  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  F.  Coillard  entered  in  1885  as  an 
-extension  of  the  Society's  work  in  Basutoland,  the 
Barotses  having  the  same  speech  as  the  Basutos. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  (U. 
S.  A.)  and  the  American  Board  have  missions  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  These  societies  together  have 
112  stations  and  outstations,  70  missionaries  (men 
and  women),  6,000  pupils  in  their  schools,  and 
15,000  professed  Christians.  The  construction  of 
railways,  connecting  Rhodesia  with  Cape  Town  and 
the  Portuguese  seaports  and  opening  up  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Zambesi,  is  bringing  many  colonists 
into  the  country;  and  their  advent  implies  that 
a  testing  time  of  the  reality  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  native  churches  is  at  hand.  The  people 
use  the  Bible  in  Zulu,  in  Sechuana,  and  in 
Lesuto.  The  New  Testament  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashona  lan- 
guages. 

Bio  De  Ore:  A  Spanish  possession  in  North  Africa 
stretching  southward  along  the  shore  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  the  Morocco  frontier  and  extending 
inland  to  the  French  possessions  of  the  Sahara. 
Area  about  70,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated) 
130,000,  almost  all  Mohammedans.  The  territory 
is  administered  by  the  governor  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Roman  Catholic  missions  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  the  Canary  Islands  are  established 
at  the  points  occupied  by  Spanish  traders.  There 
are  no  Protestant  missions  in  the  country. 

Bio  Muni:  Spanish  possession  in  West  Africa 
adjoining  the  German  Kamerun  colony  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  east  and  south  by  the  territory  of 
the  French  Kongo.  Area  9,800  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (estimated)  140,000,  including  about  300 
whites.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  existed 
here  since  1855  and  are  carried  on  by  the  Spanish 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  being 
ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  island  diocese 
of  Annobon  and  Fernando  Po.  A  Protestant  mis- 
"Sion  has  been  carried  on  in  this  territory  by  the 


American  Presbyterians  (North)  who  established 
themselves  in  1855  on  the  island  of  Ck)risco,  and 
later  on  the  Benito  River.  They  have  4  stations 
and  outstations,  7  schools,  and  about  300  professed 
Christians.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
the  Benga  language  (1858),  which  has  a  somewhat 
extensive  domain  in  the  coast  regions. 

Bene^al:  A  French  colony  in  West  Africa  between 
the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers.  It  consists 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land,  forming  the  colony 
proper,  together  with  certain  ports  on  the  Senegal 
River.  Area  438  sq.  miles;  population  (1904) 
107,826,  of  whom  2,804  are  Europeans.  The 
people  of  the  colony  proper  are  citizens,  having 
the  right  to  vote,  and  being  represented  by  a  deputy 
in  the  French  parliament.  The  capital  of  the  colony 
is  St.  Loiiis,  on  the  seacoast.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  have  long  existed  in  Senegal,  and  were 
placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  prefecture  in  1765. 
There  are  about  5,000  native  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  colony.  The  only  Protestant  mission  work- 
ing in  Senegal  is  that  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  a  station  at  St. 
Louis  (1863)  and  two  or  three  small  congregations 
in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  Arabic  Bible,  which 
is  occasionally  called  for,  some  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Wolof  and  Mandingo 
languages  (1882). 

Senesrambia  and  the  Kiffer:  An  inmiense  French 
protectorate  comprising  the  territories  formerly 
called  Western  Sudan,  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
Sahara,  having  the  colony  of  Senegal  on  the  west, 
the  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Dahomey,  and  Togoland  on  the  south,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  north  to  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Area 
2,500,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  10,000,- 
000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 
Many  pagan  tribes  exist  who  serve  Mohammedan 
rulers  and  furnish  slaves  for  the  markets  of  Tripoli 
and  the  Barbary  States.  The  capital  is  Kayes 
on  the  Senegal  River.  This  great  territory,  with 
the  French  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey,  forms  a  single  region 
known  as  French  West  Africa,  of  which  the  govern- 
or-general resides  at  Dakar  on  the  coast  of  Senegal. 
Steamers  run  regularly  on  the  Senegal  River  some 
400  miles  to  Kayes;  and  a  railway  has  been  con- 
structed from  Kayes  650  miles  to  some  important 
points  on  the  upper  Niger.  A  feature  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  the  French  government  has  planned 
a  universal  system  of  education  which  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  apply  throughout  the  territories 
effectively  occupied.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  at  several 
of  the  posts  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers;  the 
number  of  converts  is  reported  as  10,000.  No 
Protestant  missions  are  reported  in  this  great 
region. 

Sierra  Leone:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate 
in  West  Africa,  lying  on  the  coast  between  Liberia 
and  French  Guinea,  and  extending  inland  about  180 
miles,  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
possessions  and  of  Liberia.  Area  about  34,000  sq. 
miles;  population  about  1,100,000.  Of  the  people 
about  1,000,000  are  pagans,  20,000  are  Mohammed- 
ans, 5,000  are   Roman  Catholics,  and  50,000  are 
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Protestants.  The  colony  proper  is  limited  to  the 
Sierra  Leone  peninsula.  It  was  the  place  whence 
in  1562  the  first  slaves  were  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  under  the  British  flag.  After  slaves  in 
England  had  been  set  free,  in  1772,  a  district  in 
Sierra  Leone  was  set  apart  to  be  colonized  by 
liberated  slaves.  Here,  from  1786  on,  freed  slaves 
were  landed  and  almost  abandoned  to  their  own 
^'Sources  except  as  to  food — a  great  crowd  of 
debased  creatures  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  knowing 
no  common  language  and  having  no  principle  of 
Lfe  except  such  evil  things  as  they  had  picked  up 
during  slavery  among  Europeans.  The  situation 
of  these  freed  slaves  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
turning  EngUsh  missionary  zeal  to  West  Africa. 
The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  is  under  an 
apostolic  vicariate  erected  in  1858  at  Freetown. 
The  missionaries  are  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  2,800. 

The  Protestant  missionary  enterprise  was  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  missionaries  from  Scotland;  three  having  died 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  mission  was  given  up. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries 
to  Sierra  Leone  in  1804;  but  they  were  instructed 
to  go  north  and  begin  their  mission  in  the  Susu 
coimtry  on  the  Rio  Pongas  in  what  is  now  French 
Guinea.  They  were  all  Germans,  chosen  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  ordination  of  English- 
men for  this  society.  The  mission  came  to  naught 
through  the  hostility  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  was 
finally  transferred  (1814-16)  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Here  a  solid  work  was  soon  organized  among  the 
freed  slaves,  and  has  grown  ever  since.  The  Prot- 
estant missionary  societies  now  working  in  that 
field  are:  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
W^esleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America,  the  United 
Brethren  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the  Mendi  region,  and  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  protectorate.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  field  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
protectorate,  the  congregations  in  Sierra  Leone 
being  self-supporting  and  independent.  Together 
the  mission  stations  and  outstations  number  about 
131.  There  are  42  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
117  schools,  and  about  45,0(X)  professed  Christians 
connected  with  the  missions.  The  EngUsh  Bible 
is  used  in  the  colony.  The  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  into  Temn6  (1866);  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Mendi;  and  single  Gospels,  into 
Bullom  and  Kuranko.  The  Yoruba  mission  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  society's  work  among  freed  slaves  at  Sierra 
Leone.    See  below.  III.,  Lagos. 

Somali  land  (British) :  A  British  protectorate  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Foa  and  between  French  Somaliland 
and  Italian  Somaliland.  It  is  administered  by 
a  consul-general.  Area  about  60,0(X)  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  3(X),(XX) ;  religion.  Moham- 
medan. Most  of  the  people  of  this  district  are 
nomads  and  very  fanatical  in  their  intolerance 
of  (Christians.  The  English  government  has  been 
at  a  considerable  expense  in  money  and  men  to 


pacify  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  have  attempted 
to  drive  the  English  from  the  country  on  religious 
grounds.     No  missions  are  reported  in  this  district. 

Soman  land  (French) :  A  French  protectorate  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  near  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  between  the  Italian  colony  of 
Eritrea  and  British  Somaliland,  extending  inland 
to  the  Abyssinian  border  and  including  the  colony 
of  Obock.  Capital,  Jibuti.  Area  about  46,000 
sq.  miles;  population  about  2(X),000,  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, with  some  40,000  pagans,  and  in  the 
colony  of  Obock  about  8,000  Christians.  A  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  from  Jibuti  to  the  Harrar 
frontier  in  Abyssinia.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  conducted  by  the 
French  Capuchins  who  have  two  or  three  schools 
at  Obock  and  Jibuti,  and  are  reaching  out  toward 
Abyssinia. 

Somaliland  (Italian):  An  Italian  possession  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Abyssinia,  and  between 
British  Somaliland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juba 
River,  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa.  The 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  over 
this  coast  region  were  bought  by  Italy  in  1905. 
Area  about  100,0(X)  sq.  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated) 4(X),0(X),  chiefly  Mohanmiedans,  with  about 
50,(XX)  pagans.  There  are  no  records  of  missions 
established  in  this  wild  territory. 

Sndan:  This  term  is  here  limited  to  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  the  Western  and  Central  Sudan  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  main  into  French  spheres  of  influence 
to  which  other  names  have  been  given  (see 
Seneoambia  and  the  Niger,  above).  The  Egyp- 
tian Sudan  is  a  territory  extending  south  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  and  west  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  unmarked  boundary  of  the  French  sphere  of 
influence.  It  is  nominally  a  possession  of  Egypt, 
but  in  fact  is  ruled  for  Egypt  by  the  British.  Eng- 
lish and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together  through- 
out the  territory.  Area  about  950,(XX)  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  2,0(X),(XX).  The  population 
of  the  country  was  much  reduced  during  the  six- 
teen years'  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  dervishes, 
who  as  ardent  Mohammedans  wished  to  show  the 
world  how  a  country  ought  to  be  governed.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  having  been  killed  by  the  Mahdi's 
party  in  1885,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  English 
on  recovering  the  land  in  1898  was  to  found  a 
great  "  Gordon  Memorial  "  College  at  Khartum, 
the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  now  the  seat  of  the 
new  administration.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  Mohammedans,  with  an  uncertain  number  of 
pagan  tribes  in  the  southern  districts.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Greek,  0>ptic,  and  Armenian 
traders  is  found  in  the  Khartum  district.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  exist  at  Khartum  and  Omdurman 
and  among  the  pagans  at  Fashoda;  a  mission  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
founded  on  the  Sobat  River;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  established  missionaries 
(1906)  at  or  near  Bor  in  the  vacant  pagan 
country  between  the  two  first-named  missions. 
All  of  these  missions  are  too  newly  established  to 
have  any  visible  fruit  except  attendance  at  schools. 
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The  Arabic  Bible  ia  circulated  in  the  Moham- 
medan parts  of  the  Sudan.  Luke's  Gospel  has  been 
translated  into  the  Dinka  language. 

Toffoland:  A  German  colony  in  West  Africa, 
occupying  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Dahomey.  It  extends 
inland  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia  and 
the  Niger.  Area  about  32,000  sq.  miles;  population 
(estimated)  1,500,000,  cliiefly  pagan;  capital, 
Lome.  The  German  government  carries  on  several 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  is 
training  them  for  administrative  posts.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  here  are  conducted  by  the  Steyl 
Society  for  Divine  Work.  The  missionaries  num- 
ber 28,  with  9  nuns,  52  schools,  2,119  pupils,  and 
2,203  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  Protestant  mis- 
sionary work  is  carried  on  by  the  North  German 
Missionary  Society  (1847),  and  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  employs  Ger- 
man Methodists  for  this  field.  The  two  societies 
report  78  stations  and  outstations,  31  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  69  schools  with  3,111  pupils, 
and  4,600  professed  Christians.  The  Ew6  New 
Testament  is  used  here,  and  a  special  translation 
of  one  of  the  Gospels,  to  satisfy  local  variations, 
has  been  tentatively  prepared. 

Transvaal:  A  colony  of  Great  Britain  m  South 
Africa,  lying  north  of  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  Natal,  and  west  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Area  111,196  sq.  miles;  population  (1904)  1,268,- 
716,  of  whom  969,389  are  colored,  including  Chinese 
and  Hindus,  and  299,327  are  whites.  The  colony 
was  settled  in  1836-37  by  Dutch  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony.  In  1899  dissensions  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  sovereignty  culminated  in  war, 
and  in  1900  Great  Britain  formally  annexed  the 
territory  to  her  South  African  domains,  the  Boers 
accepting  the  annexation  after  two  years.  The 
capital  is  Pretoria.  The  religious  statistics  show 
the  pagans  to  mmiber  nearly  1,000,000;  Roman 
Catholics,  10,000;  Protestants,  266,000;  Jews, 
10,000;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  15,000.  The 
Dutch  churches  form  the  largest  single  group  of 
Protestants.  Chinese  laborers  at  the  mines  are  a 
recent  addition  to  the  population.  Numbers  of 
negroes  from  all  parts  of  Africa  are  also  drawn  to 
Johannesburg  for  work  in  the  mines,  about  75,000 
natives  and  other  colored  people  being  gathered 
there  by  opportimities  for  work.  The  Anglican, 
Wesleyan,  and  Dutch  Reformed  local  churches 
all  carry  on  missions  among  the  natives.  Other 
Protestant  missions  are  those  of  the  American 
Board  (1893),  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1859) 
opened  by  A.  Merensky  and  Knothe,  the  Her- 
mannsburg  Missionary  Society  (1857),  and  the 
Swiss  Romande  Mission  led  by  H.  Berthoud 
(1875).  These  societicG  together  report  (not 
including  the  enterprises  of  the  local  churches) 
112  missionaries  (men  and  women),  2,344  na- 
tive workers,  300  schools  with  14,674  pupils,  and 
84,000  professing  Christian  adherents.  Efiforts 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  workers  in  the 
mining  compounds  of  Johannesburg  are  meet- 
ing with  some  success.  The  Zulu  Bible  is  much 
used  in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  the  Chuana 
and  Lemito  versions.     The    New  Testament  has 


been  translated  into  Tonga  and  Sepedi,  both  in 
1888. 

Tripoli:  A  possession  of  Turkey  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  It  extends  south- 
ward to  the  Sahara  and  includes  the  oasis  of  the 
Fezaan,  but  its  southern  limits  are  indefinite. 
This  territory  was  seized  by  Turkey  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Area  about  400,000  sq.  miles;  population 
about  1,000,000,  chiefly  Berbers.  There  are  about 
6,000  Europeans  (Maltese  and  Italians),  who  are 
mainly  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are  also  about 
10,000  Jews.  There  is  an  extensive  caravan  trade 
with  the  Sudan  and  Timbuctoo;  and  the  slave- 
trade  is  quietly  fostered  by  this  means.  The  only 
Protestant  mission  in  Tripoli  is  that  of  the  North 
Africa  Mission,  which  has  1  station  with  4  mis- 
sionaries, a  hospital,  and  2  dispensaries.  Arabic 
and  Eabyle  are  the  languages  of  the  country. 

Tnnis:  A  French  protectorate  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  lying  between  Tripoli  and  Algeria. 
Area  about  51,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated) 
1,900,000,  mainly  Berbers  and  Arabs,  with  a  foreign 
population  (1901)  of  39,000  French,  67,500  Italians, 
and  12,000  Maltese.  The  Tunisian  ruler,  called 
the  Bey,  is  from  a  family  which  has  been  in  power 
since  1575,  and  governs  the  country  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  French  resident.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Timis  is  under  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Carthage,  the  see  having  been  restored 
in  1884.  There  are  53  priests,  2  bishops,  and 
several  schools.  Tunis  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
Raymond  Lully's  efiforts  to  convert  Mohammedans 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  in  Tunis  by  the  North  African  Mis- 
sion, the  Swedish  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  London  Jews  Society.  Together 
these  societies  have  5  schools,  2  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries, and  about  250  persons  under  instruction. 
Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language. 

XT^anda:  A  British  protectorate  in  Eaat  Central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Egyptian  Sudan  on  the 
north,  German  East  Africa  on  the  south,  British 
East  Africa  on  the  east,  and  the  Kongo  Independ- 
ent State  on  the  west.  Within  ita  boundaries 
lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  lakes  Al- 
bert and  Albert  Edward.  It  comprises  the  native 
kingdom  of  Uganda  and  several  smaller  districts 
ruled  by  native  kinglets  under  British  control. 
Area  89,400  sq.  miles;  population  about  4,000,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda.  The  religious  divisions  of  the  population 
in  the  whole  protectorate  are:  pagans,  3,500,000; 
Mohammedans,  50,000;  Roman  Catholics,  146,000; 
and  Protestants,  250,000.  A  railway  connects 
Mombasa  on  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  with 
Kisumu,  formerly  called  Port  Florence,  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  seat  of  the  British  admin- 
istration is  Entebbe,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda  is  Mengo.  Henry  M.  Stanley  visited 
Uganda  in  1875,  and  found  the  king  Mutesa  a  recent 
convert  to  Islam  but  inclined  to  ask  questions  on 
the  religion  of  the  Christians.  He  gave  the  king 
some  instruction  and  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  trans- 
lated for  him  into  SuahiH  written  in  Arabic  char- 
acters. At  this  time  Uganda  was  like  any  other 
African  kingdom  a  place  of  superstition,  degrada- 
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tion  of  women,  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Stanley  was  really  the  first  of  Christian 
missionaries  there;  for  th3  slight  teachings  that  he 
gave  the  king  were  not  forgotten,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  copied  and  recopied. 
On  leaving  Uganda  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
London  Telegraph  describing  Uganda  and  the 
vk-illingness  of  lung  Mutesa  to  receive  Christian 
instruction.  He  then  addressed  the  missionary 
societies  in  these  words:  **  Here,  gentlemen,  is 
your  opportunity.  The  people  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nyanza  call  upon  you."  This  challenge  was 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
and  in  1876  its  first  missionaries  reached  Uganda. 
The  first  converts  were  baptized  in  1882,  and  perse- 
cution soon  set  in,  when  a  number  of  the  Christians 
were  burned  alive.  Alexander  Mackay,  a  layman 
and  a  member  of  the  mission,  was  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  wonderful  devotion;  and  upon 
him  rested  to  a  great  degree  the  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  mission.  Several  of  the  mission- 
aries were  murdered,  including  Bishop  James  Han- 
nington  (1885),  by  order  of  King  Mwanga,  Mutesa's 
successor.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  appeared 
on  the  scene;  and  quarrels  and  strife  ensued  between 
the  two  denominations.  Mohammedans  also  inter- 
vened, trying  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  Christians.  The  British  protectorate  was 
declared  in  1894.  In  1897  the  Sudanese  troops  in 
British  employ  revolted  and  attempted  to  seize 
the  country  in  the  Mohammedan  interest.  The 
valor  of  the  Christians  weighed  largely  in  deciding 
this  fierce  little  war  against  the  mutineers.  In  it 
George  Laurence  Pilkington,  a  notable  lay  mission- 
ary lost  his  life.  With  the  defeat  of  the  mutineers 
and  the  assignment  of  the  Mohammedans  to  separate 
reser\'ations  peace  was  finally  established,  and  the 
whole  protectorate  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  now  in  the 
protectorate  90  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
2,500  native  workers,  170  schools  with  22,229 
scholars,  and  53,000  baptized  Christians.  It  had 
established  a  considerable  industrial  enterprise 
for  the  development  of  the  people;  but  in  1904 
this  department  of  its  work  was  turned  over  to  the 
Uganda  Company,  a  commercial  body  chartered 
in  England  to  develop  the  country.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missions  were  established  by  the  Algiers 
Society  for  African  Missions.  There  are  now  88 
stations  and  about  80,000  baptized  Roman  Catho- 
lic Christians.  At  Kaimosi,  about  twenty- five 
miles  north  of  Port  Florence,  is  a  mission  of  the 
American  Society  of  Friends,  which  is  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  various  industries.  Altogether 
Ujnxnda  is  after  thirty  years  of  missionary  labor  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  change  in  a  people  which 
can  be  produced  by  the  attempt  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible.  The  overthrow  of  barbarism 
in  the  native  customs  was  effected  before  any 
outside  political  forces  entered  upon  the  scene. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Uganda  (1888), 
and  Gospels  have  been  rendered  into  Nyoro  or 
Toro. 

IIL    African  Islands: 

Annobon.     See  Fi^nando  Po. 

Canary  Islands:  A  group  of  islands  Ijring  north- 


west of  Africa  and  belonging  to  Spain,  of  which 
they  form  a  province.  Area  2,807  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation 358,564,  reckoned  as  entirely  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  first  Roman  Catholic  see  having  been 
erected  here  in  1404. 

Oape  Verde  Islands:  A  group  of  fourteen  islands 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  belonging 
to  Portugal.  Area  1,480  sq.  miles;  population 
(1900)  147,424,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
negroes  and  nearly  one-third  of  mixed  blood.  The 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 

Comoro  Isles:  A  group  of  small  islands  about 
half  way  between  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast.  Area  620  sq.  miles;  population  about  47,- 
000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  islands  are 
ecclesiastically  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Mayotte, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mission  exists  upon 
them 

Corisco.     See  Fernando  Po. 

Fernando  Po,  Annobon,  Corisco,  and  Elobey: 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Spain. 
The  area  of  these  islands  taken  together  is  about 
780  sq.  miles;  population  22,000.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  carried  on  in  the  islands  by  the  Spanisli 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Nine- 
teen clergy  are  reported  in  Fernando  Po,  with  about 
4,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Fernando  Po,  established  by  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  1870,  a  mis- 
sion established  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
of  England  having  been  driven  from  the  country 
by  Spanish  intolerance  a  number  of  years  before. 
One  of  the  Gospels  was  translated  into  Adiya,  a 
dialect  of  Fernando  Po,  in  1846.  It  is  now  obso- 
lete. There  is  a  station  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  island  of  Corisco  (see  above, 
under  Rio  Muni). 

Madaflrasoar:  An  island  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  at  a  distance  of  240  miles,  measuring 
between  nearest  points.  It  is  980  miles  long,  and 
363  milee  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  a  possession 
of  France,  whose  claim  dates  from  a  concession 
made  to  a  trading  company  by  the  king  of  France 
in  1642.  The  claim  was  not  recognized  by  the 
native  rulers.  After  a  struggle  lasting  intermit- 
tently from  1882  to  1896  the  formal  annexation  to 
France  took  place.  Area  224,000  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1901)  3,000,000,  including  15,000  Europeans 
and  some  hundreds  of  Africans  and  Asiatics.  The 
people  are  of  Malay  stock  i^ith  an  infusion  of 
African  blood.  The  principal  tribe,  which  ruled 
the  larger  part  of  the  island  until  the  French  occu- 
pation, is  called  Hova.  Sakalava,  Betsileo,  and 
Sihanaka  are  the  names  of  other  important  tribes. 
The  liistory  of  Madagascar  during  many  years  is 
connected  with  the  story  of  its  evangelization 
through  the  London  Missionary  Society,  beginning 
in  1818.  The  mission  had  great  success  during 
fifteen  years.  The  language  was  reduced  to  writing; 
schools  were  established;  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  and  printed;  and  numbers  of  the  people 
professed  Christianity.  In  1835  the  reigning  queen 
drove  out  the  missionaries  and  proscribed  Chris- 
tianity. Aft«r  bloody  persecutions  it  was  made 
a  capital  crime  to  profess  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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This  proscription  ended  in  1861;  the  mi.si^ionjiriea 
returned;  and  in  1S6S  the  then  queen  made  public 
profcBiiion  of  Christianity,  At  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  there  were  about  450,(KJO  Protes- 
tants and  50,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  were  commenced  in 
Madagascar  in  1844,  having  their  center  in  the  island 
of  Nossi-B6  and  the  adjacent  iBkuds  until  1850, 
when  the  care  of  the  missions  was  entru*ited  to  the 
J«8U]ts.  There  are  now  ^48  Roman  Catholic  mission 
stations  in  the  bland  with  nearly  100,000  adherents* 
At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  Protes- 
tant missions  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion. 
In  anticipation  of  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  islands^  the  I^iTdon  Missionary  Society  invited 
the  Paris  EvangeUcal  Missionary  Society  to  take 
over  some  of  its  stations. 

After  a  period  of  misunderstanding  and  friction 
with  the  Jestiit  missionaries^  religious  liberty  was 
made  effect ive»  and  difficulties  have  gradually  beeo 
removed.  The  Protestant  societies  now  laboring 
in  the  island  are:  the  London  Missionaty  Society 
(18l8)t  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel (1843),  the  Friends  Foreign  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation (1867),  the  Norwegian  Society  (IS67X 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(1892),  the  (Fnte)  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 
(U.  S.  A.,  1S95),  and  the  Paris  EvangeUcal  Mission- 
ary Society  (1896).  These  societies  together  report 
196  missionaries,  4,914  native  workers,  2J29  schools 
with  133,262  pupils,  and  about  200,000  baptized 
Christians.  The  effect  of  the  French  school  bws 
may  probably  affect  tl*e  lugher  missionary  schools; 
but  on  the  whole  conditions  are  rapidly  taking  a 
eatisfactory  form.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
Malagasy  in  1835  and  revised  in  ISSfi. 

Kftdelra:  An  island  forming  a  province  of  Portu- 
gal and  lying  west  of  North  Africa.  Area  505  sq. 
miles;  population  150,574.  The  island  was  colo- 
niaed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1420^  and  has  been 
Roman  Catholic  for  two  centuries,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants being  entirely  extinct.  The  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  in    Madeira. 

MauJdtluB:  An  island  colony  of  Great  Britain  ^ 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  500  miles  east  of  Macla- 
gawcar*  Area  705  sq,  milesj  population  (1901) 
378,195.  The  religious  claaaification  under  the 
census  of  1901  w*as  as  follows:  HinduSj  206,131; 
Mohammedans,  41,208;  Roman  Catholics,  113^224; 
Protestants,  6,644*  Besides  the  pariah  priests 
there  are  6  Jesuit  missionaries  and  II  from  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary.  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Chureh 
of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society.  A  large 
section  of  the  [K)pii1ation  is  of  African  or  mixed 
blood,  and  the  number  of  Chinese  in  business  in 
the  island  is  increasing, 

iffayotte:  An  i^sland  belonging  to  France,  situated 
between  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast.  It 
is  under  the  governor  of  Reunion.  Area  140  aq, 
miles;  population  11^640^  which  is  diminishing. 
There  are  O  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  about 
3,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island, 

Beuj&ion:  An  ifiland  belong^  to  France,  situated 


about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Area  £M5  sq. 
miles;  population  (1902)  173,395,  of  whom  13,402 
are  British  Indians ^  4,490  are  natives  of  Madagascar , 
9,457  are  Africans,  and  1^378  are  Chinese.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  as  Roman 
Catholics,  The  island  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Bordeaux  in  France. 

Saint  Ttaoin»«  tThomd)  oiid  Principe:  Two  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Portugalj  of 
which  they  are  reckoned  as  a  province*  Area 
300  sq.  miles;  population  (1900)  42,000,  of  whom 
41,(XK>  are  negroes*  These  islands  are  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Portuguese  government,  producing 
quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa^  and  cinchona*  The 
products  are  cultivated  by  slave  labor  still  imported 
by  the  Portugueae  "  under  contract "  through 
Angola  from  central  Africa,  About  4*000  of  these 
'*  laborers  **  are  carried  to  the  islands  every  year; 
and  it  is  said  that  none  return*  A  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  was  established  in  these  islands  in  1584, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  m  reckoned  as 
Roman  Catholic*  There  are  no  Protestant  mis* 
sions  in  this  colony. 

Zanzibar:  See  British  East  Africa  Protect- 
ORATE,   above.  Henry  Otxs   Dwigut.* 
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Twenty  Years  in  Khama's  Country  and  the  BcUauna,  ib.  1895; 
W.  D.  Mackensie,  John  Mackenzie,  South  African  Mission- 
ary and  Statesman,  ib.  1902. 

Britijth  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar:  J.  Thomson,  Through 
Masai  Land,  London,  1885;  Handbook  of  British  East  Africa 
including  Zanzibar,  ib.  1893  (English  official  publication); 
H.  S.  Newman,  Banani;  the  Transition  from  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom in  Zanzibar,  ib.  1899;  S.  T.  and  H.  Hinde,  Last  of  the 
Masai,  ib.  1901. 

Cape  Colony:  G.  McC.  Theall.  History  of  South  Africa,  4 
vols..  London,  1888-S9  (exhaustive);  E.  Holub,  Seven  Years 
in  South  Africa,  ib.  1881;  A.  Wilmot,  Storu  of  the  Expansion 
of  South  Africa,  ib.  1805:  A.  T.  Wirgman,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  SoiUh  Africa,  ib.  1895;  South  African  Year 
Book  for  lim-S,  ib.  1902  (official);  J.  Stewart,  Dawn  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  ib.  1903:  H.  A.  Bryden.  History  of  South 
Africa,  1662-1903,  ib.  1904;  D.  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir, 
ib.  1904. 

Central  Africa  Protectorate:  H.  H.  Johnston,  British 
Central  Africa,  London,  1897;  J.  Buchanan.  The  Shiri  High- 
lands as  Colony  and  Mission,  ib.  1885;  D.  J.  Rankin,  Zam- 
ben  Basin  and  Nyassaland,  ib.  1893;  A.  E.  M.  Morshead, 
History  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  ib.  1897; 
W.  A.  Elmslie.  Among  the  Wild  Ngomi,  Chapters  .  .  .  of 
Ltnngstonia  Mission,  ib.  1899;  J.  W.  Jack,  Daybreak  in 
Linngstonia,  New  York,  1001. 

Dahomey.  A.  Pawlowski.  BMiographie  raisonnfe  .  .  . 
amcemant  le  Dahomey,  Pans,  1895;  Aspe-FIeurimont.  La 
Guinte  fran^ise.  ib.  1890;  E.  F.  Forbes,  Dahomey  and  the 
Dahomeans,  2  vols..  London,  1851;  J.  A.  Skertchley,  Da- 
homey as  it  u,  lb.  1874.   A.  L.  d'Albtfca.  La  France  au  Da- 


homey, Paris.  1895;  E.  Fok,  Le  Dahomey,  ib.  1895  (on  his- 
tory, geography,  customs,  etc.);  R.  8.  Powell,  The  Down- 
fall of  Prempeh,  lK>ndon,  1896. 

Egypt  (for  missions):  G.  Lansing,  Egypt's  Princes.  A 
Narrative  of  Missionary  Labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  New 
York,  1865;  M.  L.  Whately.  Raqaed  Life  in  Egypt,  London, 
1870;  idem.  Among  the  Huts  in  Egypt,  ib.  1870;  A.  Watson, 
The  American  Mission  in  Egypt,  Pittsburg.  1898;  M.  Fowler. 
Christum  Egypt,  London,  1900;   and  see  Egypt. 

Eritrea:  La  Colonia  Eritrea.  Turin.  1891 ;  E.  Q.  M.  AJa- 
manni,  L'Avetlire  della  colonia  Eritrea,  Asti.  1890;  M. 
Schveller,  Mittheilungen  aber  meine  Reise  in  .  .  .  Eritrea, 
Berlin.  1895. 

French  Kongo:  A.  J.  Wauters  and  A.  Buyl,  BiUiographis 
du  Congo,  1880-96,  Paris.  1895  (3,800  titles);  P.  Eucher, 
Le  Congo,  essai  sur  t  histoire  religieuse,  ib.  1895;  A.  Voulgre,. 
Le  Loango  et  la  vallie  du  Kouilou,  ib.  1897;  and  see  below 
Kongo. 

French  Guinea:  L.  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  au  golfe  de  Guin^, 
2  vols..  Paris.  1891;  C.  MadroUe,  En  Guinie,  ib.  1894;  P. 
d'Espagnat.  Jours  de  Guinie,  ib.  1898. 

<3erman  Africa:  Deutsch-Ost-Afrika.  Wissensehaftlicher 
Forschungsresultate  Hber  Land  und  Leuie,  Berlin.  1893 
and  later  (exhaustive);  P.  Reichard,  Deutsch-Ostafrika, 
Land  und  Bewohner,  Leipsic,  1892;  H.  von  Schweimti. 
Deutsch-Ost-Afrika  in  Krieg  und  Frieden,  Berlin.  1894;  Ch. 
Rdmer.  Kamerun;  Land,  Leufe  und  Mission,  Basel,  1895; 
E.  Zintgraff,  Nord-Kamerun,  1886-99,  Berlin.  1895;  F.  J. 
von  Balow.  Deutsch-Siidwestafrika  .  .  .  Land  und  Leuie, 
ib.  1897;  K.  Hdrhold,  Drei  Jahre  unter  deutscher  Flagge  im- 
Hinterlandvon  Kamerun,  ib.  1897;  M.  Drier.  Unter  den  Sdiuar- 
zen,  Steyl,  1001  (missionary);  F.  Hutter,  Wanderungen  und 
Forschungen  in  Nord-Hinterland  von  Kamerun,  Brunswick, 
1002;   and  see  below,  Kamerun. 

Gold  Coast:  A.  B.  Ellis,  History  of  the  Gold  Coast,  London, 
1803;  F.  A.  Ramseyer  an'^  J.  Kiihne,  Four  Years  in  Ashar^ 
tee.  New  York,  1877  (missionary):  C.  Buhl,  Die  Easier  Mis- 
sion an  der  GoldkQste,  Basel,  1882;  C.  C.  Reindorf,  History 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  AshavH  from  e.  1500,  London.  1805; 
G.  Macdonald,  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Present,  ib.  1808;  D. 
Kemp.  Nine  Years  at  the  Gold  Coast,  ib.  1808. 

Ivory  Coast:  Bonneau,  La  Cbte  d'Jvoire,  Paris,  1800  (his- 
torical and  geographical);  M.  Mounier,  France  noire.  Cdte 
dlvoire  et  Soudan,  ib.  1804. 

Kamerun:  In  G.  Wameck,  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
transl.  from  seventh  Germ,  ed.,  London,  1001;  E.  B.  Under- 
bill, Alfred  Saker.  Missionary  to  Africa,  ib.  1884;  and  see 
above,  German  Africa. 

Kongo  Independent  State:  H.  M.  Stanley,  Congo  and  the 
Founding  of  the  Free  State.  2  vols..  London.  1878;  W.  H. 
Bentley,  Life  on  the  Congo,  ib.  1800;  idem.  Pioneering  on  the 
Congo,  2  vols..  New  York,  1003;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Guinness,  The  New 
World  of  Central  Africa;  the  Congo,  London,  1800;  F.  S. 
Amot,  Garenganze;  or  Seven  Years*  Pioneer  Mission  Work  in 
Central  Afrika.ih.  1880;  idem,^iA«  and  Garenganze,  ib.  1803; 
S.  P.  Vemer,  Pioneering  in  Central  Africa,  New  York,  1003; 
E.  Morel.  King  Leopold's  Rule  m  Africa,  London.  1004. 

Lagos:  R.  F.  Burton,  Abeokuta  and  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains, 2  vols.,  London,  1863;  Miss  C.  Tucker,  Abbeokuta:  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  ib.  1858;  J.  A.  O.  Payne.  Table  of  Events 
in  Yoruba  History,  Lagos.  1803. 

Liberia:  J.  H.  T.  McPhcrson.  African  Colonization: 
History  of  Liberia  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  senes 
0,  No.  10).  Baltimore.  1891;  G.  S.  Stockwell.  The  Republic 
of  Liberia,  New  York,  1868  (historical  and  geographical);  J. 
Buettikofer,  ReisehUder  aus  Liberia,  Leyden,  1800:  F.  A. 
Durham,  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia,  London,  1802;  E.  W. 
Blyden,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Liberia,  Freetown, 
1802. 

Morocco:  R.  L.  Plasrfair  and  R.  Brown.  Bibliography  of 
Morocco  .  .  .  to  end  of  1891,  London,  1803;  R.  Kerr.  Pio- 
neering m  Morocco;  Seven  Years'  Medical  Mission  Work, 
ib.  1804;  E.  de  Amiris,  Morocco,  Its  People  and  Places.  New 
York,  1802:  W.  B.  Harris,  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan, 
London,  1870;  Gi-ographie  g&nirale  de  Maroc,  Paris,  1002; 
A.  J.  Dawson,  Things  Seen  in  Morocco,  London,  1004;  Mo- 
rocco painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest  and  described  by  S.  L.  Bensu- 
san,  ib.  1004. 

Natal:  R.  Russell.  Natal,  the  Land  and  lU  Story,  London. 
1000;  L.  Groat,  Zululand,  or.  Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  H.  Brooks,  The  Colony  of  Natal,  Lon- 
don. 1876;  T.  B.  Jenkinson,  Amazulu,  the  Zulus,  ib.  1882 
(on  people  and  country);  J.  Bird,  AnncUs  of  Natal.  2  vols., 
Pietermaritiburg,  1888-80;    J.  Tyler.  Forty  Years  among- 
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ih«  ZtUua,  Boston.  1891;  F.  W.  von  Wernsdorff.  Sin  Jahr 
in  Rhodsaia,  Berlin,  1899;  J.  Robinson,  A  Jjtfetime  in  South 
Africa,  London,  1900. 

Nigeria:  C.  H.  Robinson,  Hautaland,  London,  18&7; 
idem.  Nioeria,  1900  (both  authonUtive);  H.  Qoldie.  Cala- 
bar and  /te  Mi$8ion,  ib.  1890;  R.  H.  Bacon,  Benin,  the  City 
of  Blood,  ib.  1897;  H.  Bindloss,  In  the  Niiftr  Country,  ib. 
1899;   W.  IL  Miller.  Hauta  Note;  ib.  1901. 

Orange  River  Colony:  South  African  Republie,  Offieial 
Doeumenta,  Philadelphia.  1900;  G.  MeC.  Theal,  The  Boere, 
or  Emigrant  FarmerM,  London.  1888;  A.  H.  Keane,  Africa, 
in  E.  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Oeography*  2  vols.,  ib.  1893; 
H.  Clcete,  Hiatory  of  the  Great  Boer  Trek,  and  the  Orifftn  of 
the  South  African  Republic*,  ib.  1899. 

Portuguese  Africa:  W.  B.  Warfield,  Porfu^uess  Nyaeaa^ 
land,  London.  1899;  R.  Monteiro.  Delagoa  Bay,  Ita  Native* 
and  Natural  Hutory,  ib.  1891;  P.  GiUmore,  Through  Ga*a 
Land,  ib.  1891;  J.  P.  M.  Weale,  Truth  about  the  Portugueee 
in  Africa,  ib.  1891. 

Rhodesia:  H.  Hensman,  Hiatory  of  Rhodeaia,  London, 
1900:  E.  F.  Knight.  Rhodeaia  of  To-day;  Condition  and 
Proapeeta  of  Matabeleland  and  Maahonaland,  ib.  1895;  A.  G. 
Leonard,  How  loe  Made  Rhodeaia,  ib.  1896;  A.  Boggie.  Hia- 
tory of  Rhodeaia  and  the  Matabele,  ib.  1897;  S.  J.  Du  Toit, 
Rhodeaia  Paat  and  Preaent,  ib.  1897;  H.  L.  Tangye,  In  New 
South  Africa  ;  .  .  .   Tranavaal  and  Rhodeaui,  ib.  1900. 

Sierra  Leone:  J.  J.  Crooks,  Hiatory  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  London,  1903;  D.  K.  Flickinger,  Ethiopia,  or  Twenty 
Yeara  of  Miaaion  Work  in  Weatem  Africa,  Dayton.  1877; 
E.  G.  Ingham.  Sierra  Leone  after  One  Hundred  Yeara,  Lon- 
don. 1894;  T.  J.  Alldridge.  The  Sherbro  and  ita  Hinterland, 
ib.  1901 ;  C.  George.  The  Riae  of  Britiah  Weat  Africa,  ib.  1904. 

Somaliland:  H.  L.  Swayne.  Seventeen  Tripa  through  Soma- 
liland,  London.  1903;  C.  V.  A.  Peel.  Somaliland  .  .  .  Two 
Expeditiona  into  the  Far  Interior,  ib.  1903;  F.  8.  Brereton, 
In  the  Onp  of  the  Mullah,  ib.  1903. 

Sudan:  A.  8.  White.  Ezpanaion  of  Egypt  under  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominion,  New  York,  1900;  C.  T.  Wilson  and 
R.  W.  Felkin,  Uganda  und  der  dgyptiache  Sudan,  2  vols., 
Stuttgart.  1883;  Slatin  Pasha,  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan, 
London,  1896;  D.  C.  Boulger.  Life  of  Gordon,  ib.  1897;  H. 
S.  Alford  and  W.  D.  Sword,  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  Ita  Loaa 
and  Ita  Recovery*  ib.  1898;  H.  H.  Austin,  Among  Swampa 
end  Gianta  in  Equatorial  Africa,  ib.  1902. 

Transvaal:  E.  Farmer,  Tranavaal  aa  a  Miaaion  Field, 
London,  1903;  W.  C.  Willoughby.  Native  Life  on  the  Trana- 
vaal Border,  ib.  1900;  J.  H.  Bovill,  Nativea  under  the  Trana- 
vaal Flag,  ib.  1900;  D.  M.  Wilson.  Behind  the  Seenea  in  the 
Tranavaal,  ib.  1901. 

Tripoli  and  Tunis:  G.  E.  Thompson,  Life  in  Tripoli, 
London.  1893;  De  H.  Wartegg.  Tunia,  Land  and  People,  ib. 
1899;  M.  Foumel,  La  Tuniaie ;  le  chriaHaniame  et  Viatam 
dana  I'Afrique  aeptentrionale,  Paris,  1886;  V.  Guerin.  La 
France  cathohque  en  Tuniaie  .  .  .  et  en  lyipolitaine,  ib. 
1886;  A.  Perry.  Official  Tour  along  the  Baatern  Coaat  of  .  .  . 
Tunia,  Providence,  1891;  D.  Bruun,  The  Cave  Dwellera  of 
Southern  Tuniaia,  Edinburgh.  1898;  H.  Vivian.  Tuniaia  and 
the  Modem  Barbary  Piraiea,  London,  1899;  J.  L.  Cathcart, 
THvoli  :  Firat  War  with  the  United  Statea,  La  Porte.  1902. 

Uganda:  H.  H.  Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  London. 
1904;  W.  J.  Ansorge,  Under  the  African  Sun:  A  Deacrip- 
tion  of  Native  Racea  in  Uganda,  ib.  1899;  Mackay  of  Uganda  ; 
Story  of  hia  Life  by  hia  Siater.  ib.  1899;  R.  P.  Ashe,  Two 
Kinga  of  Uganda  ;  or  Life  by  the  Shorea  of  Victoria  Nyanaa, 
ib.  1890  (missionary);  S.  G.  Stock,  Uganda  and  Victoria 
Nyanxa  Miaaion,  ib.  1892;  F.  J.  Lugard.  Riae  of  our  Eaat 
African  Empire,  .  .  .  Nyaaaaland  and  Uganda,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1893;  idem,  Story  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
London,  1900;  C.  F.  Harford-Battcrsby,  Pilkington  of 
Uganda,  ib.  1899;  A.  R.  Cook,  A  Doctor  and  hia  Dog  in 
Uganda,  ib.  1903  (on  medical  missions). 

III.  African  Islands:  Madagascar:  J.  Sibree,  The  Great 
African  laland,  London.  1879  (the  liest  book):  idem.  Mada- 
gaacar  before  the  Conqueat,  ib.  1896:  W.  Ellis.  The  Martyr 
Church,  ib.  1869;  W.  E.  Cousins.  The  Madagaacar  of  To-day, 
ib.  1895;  H.  Hansen.  Beitrag  tur  Geachichte  der  InaelMada- 
gaakar,  GQtersloh,  1899;  J.  J.  K.  Fletcher,  Sign  of  the  Croaa 
in  Madagaacar,  London,  1901;  T.  T.  Matthews,  Thirty 
Yeara  in  Madtigaacar,  ib.  1904. 

Other  Islands:  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tlie  Weal  African  laUxnda, 
London,  1885;  C.  Keller.  Madaoaacar,  Mauritiua,  and  other 
African  lalanda,  ib.  19(X);  N.  Pike.  Subtropical  Ramblea  m 
the  Land  of  the  Aphanapteryx,  ib.  1873  (on  Mauritius);  J. 
C.  Mellis.  SL  Helena,  ib.  1875  (scientific);  H.  W.  Estridge. 


Six  Yeara  in  Seyehellea,  ib.  1886;  A.  8.  Brown,  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  lalea,  ib.  1890. 

AFRICA,  THE  CHURCH  OF.  See  Abyssinia 
AND  THB  Abyssinian  Chubch;  CSoftic  Church; 
Egypt;  Missions,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant; 
North  African  Church. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
and  AFRICAN  UNION  METHODIST  PROTESTANT 
CHURCH.     See  Methodisto. 

AFRICANUS,  JULIUS.    See  Julius  Atricanus. 

AGAPE,  ag'a-pt  or  -pA. 
Primitive  Form  of  Celebration  (S  1 ). 
Final  Form  of  tbe  Agape  ((  2). 
Disassociation  of  Agape  and  Eucharist  (}  3). 

The  Greek  word  agapg  ("  love,"  pi.  agapai,  Lat. 
agapcB)  was  used  in  the  early  Church,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  denote  definite  manifestations  of 
brotherly  love  between  believers,  and  particularly 
certain  meals  taken  in  common  which  had  more 
or  less  of  a  religious  character.  The  earliest  mention 
of  such  meals  is  found  in  Jude  12  (possibly  in  II 
Pet.  ii.  13).  Distinct  history  begins  with  Ter- 
tullian,  in  the  passage  (Apologeticus,  xxxix.)  com- 
mencing: **  Our  supper  bears  a  name  which  tells 
exactly  what  it  is;  it  is  called  by  the  word  which 
in  Greek  means  *  affection.'  "  The  agape  served 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  poorer  brethren,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  edification.  It  was  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer,  and  after  its  conclusion  one  and 
another  gave  songs  of  praise,  either  from  the  Bible 
or  of  their  own  composition.  These  meetings  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  (^i^-ith 
reference  to  I  Tim.  v.  17)  a  double  portion  of  food 
and  drink  was  allotted.  They  were  held  at  the  time 
of  the  principal  meal,  and  frequently  were  prolonged 
until  dark.  In  the  period  for  wliich 
X.  Prixni-  Tertullian  bears  witness,  they  were 
tive  Form  not  connected  with  the  sacrament 
of  Cele-  of  the  Eucharist;  he  says  expressly 
bration.  (De  corona,  iii .)  that  the  Lord  instituted 
the  sacrament  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meal,  while  the  Church  does  not  so  celebrate  it, 
but  rather  before  daybreak.  Even  apart  from  the 
secret  nocturnal  services  of  the  times  of  persecution 
and  the  observance  of  the  paschal  vigil,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  regularly  celebrated  before  any  meal. 
Notably  was  this  rule,  which  is  found  referred  to  in 
Cyprian  (Epist.y  Ixiii.  16),  established  in  Tertullian 's 
time,  but—which  is  decisive  for  the  distinction 
between  Eucharist  and  agape — it  existed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Church  as  early  as  that  of  Justin 
(Apologia,  i.  65,  67).  The  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  should  be  received  only  fasting  is  in- 
directly evidenced  by  Tertullian  (Aduxorem,  ii.  5); 
Augustine  found  it  so  universally  recognised  that 
he  was  inclined  to  refer  it  to  one  of  the  ordinances 
promised  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xi.  34;  and  Chrysostom 
was  so  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  rule  that 
he  supposed  the  custom  of  following  it  by  an 
ordinary  meal  to  have  prevailed  in  Corinth  in 
Paul's  time.  In  any  case,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  the  development  of  the  agape  was  more 
and  more  away  from  any  connection  with  public 
worship. 
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From  the  indications  of  the  Syriac  Didascalia 
and  the  Eg3rptian  liturgical  books,  as  well  as  the 
canons  of  the  Councils  of  Gangra  and  Laodicea  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  giving  of  these  feasts  and 
the  inviting  to  them  of  widows  and  the  poor  was, 
in  the  East,  one  of  the  fonns  usually  taken  by  the 
benevolence   of   the   wealthier   mem- 

2.  Final     bers  of  the  Church.    The  bishop  and 

Form  of  other  clergy  were  invited,  and,  if  they 
the  Agape,  appeared,  were  received  with  special 
honor  and  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  assembly.  These  feasts  were  given  at  irreg- 
ular times  and  in  various  places,  sometimes  in  the 
church  itself.  This  was  forbidden  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Laodicea,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fifty-eighth  prohibited  their  celebration  in  private 
houses.  Secular  festivities  in  connection  with  the 
agapse,  which  brought  upon  them  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  ascetic  Eustathians  (against  whom  the 
Council  of  Gangra  defended  them),  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  more  and  more  among  the  orthodox 
also  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  divine 
worship,  so  that  they  gradually  became  entirely  sep- 
arate from  it,  and  thus  tended  to  fall  into  disuse. 

How  popular  these  feasts  were  in  Africa,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  the 
graves  of  other  Christians,  may  be  seen  from  the 
often  renewed  canon  of  Hippo  (393),  which  forbids 
clerics  to  eat  in  churches  except  in  dispensing  hos- 
pitality to  travelers,  and  commands  them  as  far 
as  possible  to  restrain  the  people  from  such  meals. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  Augustine's  descriptions 
as  well  as  in  the  great  pains  he  took  to  repress  grave 
abuses  and,  with  reference  to  the  practise  of  the 
Italian  and  almost  all  the  other  churches,  to  sup- 
press the  agaps  altogether. 

It  is  not  clear  what  caused  the  disassociation  of 
the  agape  from  the  Eucharist  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  {Epist.y  xcvi.)  to  suppose  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  hetaerice  (**  broth- 
erhoods") the  Cluistians  then  abandoned  their 
evening  feasts  and  transferred  the  Eucharist  to  the 
morning;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  constant 
accusation  of  impious  customs  which  recalled  the 
stories  of  Thyestes  and  of  (Edipus  were  the  main 
reason  for  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
was  an  essential  part  of  their  public  worship,  from 
the  connection,  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
3.  Disaflso-imdeTstood,    with    an    evening    meal 

dation  of  participated  in  by  both  sexes  and  aU 
Agape  and  ages.    The  fact  that  at  one  time  the 
Eudumst  two  were  connected  is  evidenced  not 
only  by  Pliny,  but  about  the  same  time 
by  the  Didache,  in  which,  whatever  wie  may  think 
about  the  relation  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  the 
accompanying  liturgical  acts   (chaps,  ix.-x.),  the 
opening  passage  of  the  second  prayer  (Gk.  meta  de 
to  empUkkSnai)  shows  that  a  full  meal  belonged  to 
the  rite  there  referred  to.    Just  as  here  the  Greek 
word  eucharisHo^  which  from  Justin  down  is  em- 
ployed a*  a  technical  term  for  the  sacrament,  at 
least  inchide*  a  eommon  meal,   which  ia  found 
separated  from  the  sacrament  after  the  middle  oi 
the  second  century,  so  Ignatius,  with  whom  eucAor- 
ris^io  is  a  usual  designation  of  the  sacrament,  also 
I.-6 


employs  agapB  and  agapan  to  denote  the  same 
observance.  It  is  accordingly  safe  to  conclude  that 
in  the  churches,  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  with  which 
Ignatius  liad  to  do,  the  so-called  agape  was  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist,  as  Pliny  shows  at  the 
same  time  for  Bithynia  and  the  Didache  for  Alex- 
andria. The  same  may  be  inferred  of  the  two 
Scriptural  passages  cited  above;  and  one  is  led 
further  back  by  I  Cor.  xi.  17-34.  While  Paul 
distinguishes  as  sharply  as  possible  the  eating  of 
the  one  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  blessed  chalice 
from  common  food  and  drink  (I  Cor.  x.  3, 16;  xi.  23- 
29),  he  shows  at  the  same  time  that  in  Corinth 
the  two  were  connected  in  thought.  While  he 
rebukes  the  disorder  of  one  drinking  too  much 
and  another  going  hungry,  so  as  to  injure  the 
dignity  of  the  following  sacrament,  and  lays 
down  that  eating  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
himger  ought  to  take  place  at  home  and  not  in  the 
assembly  of  the  brethren,  he  is  not  disposed  (as  I 
Cor.  xi.  33  shows)  to  abolish  altogether  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sacrament  with  an  actual  meal.  This 
connection,  then,  existing  into  the  first  decades  of 
the  second  century,  forms  the  basis  of  the  history 
for  both  Eucharist  and  agape  which  diverge  from 
that  time  on.  (T.  Zahn.) 

The  agape  or  love-feast  is  practised  at  present 
by  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  (German  Baptists  of 
the  Anglo-American  type,  and  other  religious 
bodies.  For  an  able,  but  not  wholly  successful, 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
apostolic  time  was  identical  with  the  agape,  i.e., 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  social  feast  for  the  mani- 
festation 6f  brotherly  love,  consult  Norman  Fox, 
Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal  (New  York,  1898). 

A.  H.  N. 
BiBUooRAPHT:  See  Lord's  Suffer. 

AGAPETUS,  ag"a-pi'tus:  The  name  o(  two  popes. 

Agapetus  I. :  Pope  535-536.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Roman  priest  named  Gordianus,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  distm-bances  under  Symmachus. 
Six  days  after  the  death  of  John  II.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  probably  by  the  wish  of  Theodahad, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  began  his  pontificate 
by  reconciling  the  contending  factions  among  the 
Roman  clergy  and  annulling  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced by  Boniface  II.  against  the  antipope  Dios- 
corus.  His  decision,  induced  by  the  decrees  of  the 
North  African  synod,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
converted  Arians  to  the  priesthood,  and  his  defense 
of  this  measure  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Justinian 
show  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  upholder  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  536  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
Theodahad  to  try  to  establish  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, and  was  obliged  to  pledge  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  obtain  money  for  his 
joinmey.  He  did  not  succeed  in  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  his  mission,  but  accomplished  more  for 
the  orthodox  cause.  Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  secret  adherent  of  Monophysitism, 
had,  by  the  aid  of  the  empress  Theodora,  the 
patronesa  of  the  Monophysites,  been  allowed,  in 
defiance  of  the  canons,  to  exchange  the  see  of 
Trapezus  (Trebizond)  for  the  patriarchal  throne. 
Agapetus  refused  all  communion  with  him,  and 
persisted  so  strenuously  in  his  attitude,  in  spite  of 
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threats  from  the  court,  that  he  Knally  convinced 
justmian  that  Anthimu?  bad  deceived  him,  aod 
had  hjm  deposed,  and  replaced  by  MenDaa,  Aga- 
petus  himself  consecrated  Mennaa  by  wish  of  the 
emperor,  and  apparently  with  the  asfient  of  the 
principal  orthodox  Eafltem  bishops,  after  he  had 
presented  a  confeeeion  of  faith  which  the  pope 
CO  aside  red  satisfactory.  The  emperor*  fearing  lest 
he  himseli  should  be  accused  of  sympathy  \^ith  the 
former  Monophysite  patriarch,  placed  a  confeasion 
of  faith  in  the  pope*s  hands,  which  Agapctus  ap- 
proved  in  a  letter  plainly  showing  how  important 
he  felt  his  triumph  to  be*  Almost  immediately 
afterward  he  fell  iU  and  died  in  Constantinople 
Apr.  22,  536,  hia  body  being  brought  to  Rome  and 
buried  in  St.  Peter's.  <A,  Hauck,) 

BtBLiooftJLFRt:  Epittoia,  m  MGH,  Epi^L,  iti.  (1801)  54-57. 

in  MPL,    Ixvi.,  mod    in  Jaff^.  Regtsia,  u  11^-116;    Liber 

Panh^colU.  ed.  Duchefltie,   i.  2S7-2SQ.    Pans,  1386;   A3B. 

vL  163-180:    Bow*r.  P<ipe».  L  337-344:    Hefele,  ConcUi- 

enotBchti^tifi,  Eng.  tr&nil.»  iv.  181-194* 

Agapetus  IL :  Pope  946-955.  He  wai  a  Ro- 
man by  birth,  and,  like  bis  predeceaaor  Marrnus 
II.  owed  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  (May 
10,  946)  to  Alberic,  the  secular  master  of  Rome. 
Though  hampered  at  home  by  Albenc'a  power,  he 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  see  suecesp fully  abroad. 
He  intervened  in  tha  prolonged  contest  over  the 
archbishopric  of  Reims,  from  iMUch  Heribert  of 
Vermandoifl  had  expelled  the  legiiimnte  incum- 
bent, Artold,  to  give  it  to  his  own  eon  Hugh.  The 
contest  between  the  friends  of  the  two  prelates 
attained  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  Artold  being 
supported  by  Louis  lY.  of  France.  Agapetus 
alao  took  Artold 's  side  at  first;  but  he  was  deceived 
by  the  representations  of  a  cleric  from  Reims  into 
reversing  his  decision.  After  Artold  had  au::ceeded 
in  enlightening  bim,  the  affair  was  referred  to  a 
synod  held  at  Ingelheim  in  948,  whose  final  verdict 
in  favor  of  Artold  was  confirmed  by  Agapetus  in  a 
Roman  synod  (949).  [When  Berengar  IL,  Mar- 
quh  of  Ivrea,  attempted  to  unite  aU  ItoJy  under 
his  Boepter,  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
appealed  to  Otbo  1.,  w^ho  went  as  far  aB  Pavia, 
expecting  to  be  crowned  emperor;  but  Agapetui, 
influenced  by  AlberiCT  turned  away  from  him.] 
In  954  Alberic  took  an  oath  from  the  Roman  nobles 
that  at  the  next  vacancy  they  would  elect  as  pope 
his  son  and  heifj  Octavian;  and  when  .^gapetus 
died  in  December,  955,  Octavian  did  in  fact  succeed 
him   as   John   Xll.  (A.  Hauck.} 

BiBUOoRAPHif^  EpisUila  «i  Printeffm,  in  MFL,  cxxtcjiI., 
ia  Bouquet.  Recueil^  ix.  226-234 h  and  in  JafT^,  RtVMta, 
L  iS»^63;  Bower,  Poptm.  ii*  314-31 6;  It  KtipLe  and  E. 
DUT^iTi1:pr.  Kaiser  Oiio  der  Grotat.  ]>Lp$ic,  1S76. 

AGAPIOS  MONACHOS,  n-ga'pi^s  mo-nfl'kos 
(*■  Agapios  the  Monk";  Athana^iio  Lando):  As- 
cetic writer  of  the  Greek  Church;  b.  at  Candin, 
Crete^  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
d.  between  1657  and  1664.  After  a  wandering  life 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  submit  to  the  strict 
dLscipUne  there.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
religious  writers  of  the  Greeks.  By  his  excellent 
Iran  Illations  from  the  Latin,  ancient  Greek,  and 
Italian  into  the  vernacular  he  made  many  devotional 
Worka  of  the  nations  accessible  to  his  people.     He 


meant  to  be  orthodox,  but  was  influenced  by  Ro* 
man  Catholicism,  and  in  his  works  he  unsuspectingly 
quotes  Peter  Damian  and  Albert ua  Biagnus  besides 
Ambroaer  Augustine ^  and  others.  In  penance  he 
diatinguishefl  between  the  cojitrilio,  Aotis f actio ,  and 
confes&io ;  and  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  he  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  without  using 
that  term.  The  question  of  his  orthodoxy  was 
seriously  debated  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  fathers  of  Port  Royal  and  representatives  of 
the  Reformed  Church  (cf,  J*  Aymon,  Monumens 
authenliques  de  la  Rdiffion  dm  Grtt^,  The  Hague, 
1708,  pp.  475,  599). 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Agapios  is 
the  "Salvation  of  Sinners"  (1641),  a  devotional 
book  for  the  people.  His  *'  Sunday  Cycle"  (1675), 
a  collection  of  sermons,  was  also  much  prized. 
His  writings  went  through  many  editions,  especially 
those  containing  biographies  of  the  saints;  as  the 
**  Paradise"  (1641),  the  '*  New  Paradise  "  (c,  16ft4), 
the  "Selection"  (1644),  and  the  '^ Summertide " 
(1656).  The  first  three  contain  translations  from 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  Phiupp  Meter, 

BibLiooBAJ'tlv:  rflrwi",  *0  'A^wf^  CorJitantmoplet  1855;  E. 
LegriiDcl,  SQdiograpkU  HtUemQutt^  tdIa.i  Fftfja,  1B0&- 
1903. 

AGATHA,  ag^o-tha,  SAHTT;  Virgin  and  martyr 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar.     The  accounts  of 

her  given  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ada  {ASB^  Feb., 
i.  595-655)  are  so  largely  made  up  of  legendary 
and  poetical  matter  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
solid  historical  facts  from  them.  The  fact  of  her 
martyrdom  is,  how*ever,  attested  by  her  inclusion 
in  the  Carthaginian  calendar  of  the  fifth  or  Fisih 
century""  and  in  the  so-called  Martyrohgium  Hia^o- 
nymianum  ;  and  she  is  mentioned  also  by  Dama- 
sus,  bishop  of  Rome  from  366  to  3K4  (Carw^en.  30), 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  sitlTered 
at  Catania  on  Feb.  5;  but  the  year  of  her  death  can 
not  be  determined.  She  is  venerated  particularly 
in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  wheret  in  many 
places?,  she  is  invoked  as  a  protectress  against 
eruptions  of  Mount  Etna.  The  cities  of  Palermo 
and  Catania  lilll  contend  for  the  honor  of  being 
her  birthplace.  <A,  Hatjck.) 

AGATHISTS*  See  Christian  Doctrine,  Society  of 
AGATHO,  ag'Q-tho:  Pope  678-4381.  He  was  a 
Sicilian  monk,  and  in  June  or  July,  678,  succeeded 
Donn^  after  a  vacancy  in  the  papacy  of  two  and 
one-half  months.  He  is  especially  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  part  which  be  took  in  the  Monothelite 
controversy  (see  Monoth elites).  He  succeeded 
also  in  inducing;  Theodore  of  Ravenna  to  acknowl- 
edge the  dependence  of  bis  church  on  that  of  Rome. 
At  a  synod  held  in  Rome  at  Easter,  G79,  he  decreed 
the  restoration  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  deposed  by  Theodore  of  Tar- 
sus»  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  financial 
resources  of  the  Roman  see  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited  during  his  pontificate;  for  he  not  only 
attempted  to  admlniater  in  person  the  office  of 
arcariug  or  treasurer  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
be  persuaded  the  emperor  to  renounce  the  payment 
which  had  been  demanded  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  pope,  though  the  imperial  approbation  was  still 
required.    Agatho  died  Jan.  10,  631^  the  Roman 
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ChtxTch  honors  his  memory  on  that  day^  the  Greek 
oa  Feb.  20.  (A.  Hacjce,) 

Bisliografht:  LUera,  in  MFL,  lijcxrii-:  Liber  pcntifi- 
caiJw,  edn  Duchegno.  i,  350-36S.  Pai-ia.  ISSfl;  Bower,  Pope*, 
i.  460-485;  II.  B,  Milm&a.  HiMtanf  of  Latin  Chria- 
HanOui  Hefcile,  Cenaiitngeschichie^  ill.  pusLm.  Eckg. 
tmnsJ..  V.  139-144;  R.  C\  Mson,  Liv4$  of  the  Popei  in 
<A«  £arf^  Middle  Aee*,  I.  il,  24-38. 

AGDE,  flgd,  SYITOD  OF;  A  synod  which  met 
Sept,  11,  506^  at  Agde  (Lat.  Agalha),  a  town  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France  (90  m.  w*  of 
Miu'seiUe^,  of  which  it  was  originally  a  colony). 
The  town  is  unimportant,  though  it  claimed  to  po*- 
aesa  the  relies  of  St.  Andrew.  The  synod  met  with 
the  permission  of  Alaric  11. ,  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  and  thirty- five  bishops  from  tJje  south  of 
France  attended,  CiEsarius  of  Aries  presiding. 
It  passed  forty-«even  canons  relating  to  queetiona 
of  discipline,  the  guardianship  of  church  property, 
the  devout  life,  and — a  matter  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance for  the  south  of  France-  the  position  of  the 
Jews.  An  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  clerical 
ceUbacy;  and  an  almost  suiapiciouA  attitude  was 
assumed  in  regard  to  female  monaaticism  (nuns 
were  not  to  lake  the  veil  before  the  age  of  40;  no 
new  convents  were  to  be  foundeii  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop;  and  the  solitary  life  was 
disapproved).  Provision  was  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  several  traditional  customft,  euch  as  the 
strict  fast  in  Lent,  the  Iraditio  symboli  on  the 
Saturday  before  Eaater,  the  communion  of  the 
laity  at  ChristmaSj  Easter,  and  Pentecost;  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  liturgical  uniformity. 
In  regard  to  the  Jei^TJib  question,  it  is  observable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
social  life  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  that  the 
Church  disapproved  of  intercourse  with  the  Jews, 
and  looked  with  some  diFtrust  on  converts  from 
Judaism.  The  canons  of  the  synod  are  based  upon 
older  and  not  exclusively  GalUc  foundations: 
8;>anish  and  African  conciliar  decisions  are  used^ 
aa  well  as  the  letter  of  Poj>e  Innocent  I.  to  Exsu- 
periuM  of  Tou1oil**c.  In  like  manner  the  canons 
of  the  First  Frankish  Synod  at  Orleans  (511)  and 
the  Burpundian  Synod  at  Upao  (517)  depend 
upon  those  of  Agde.  The  latter  were  early  in- 
cluded in  the  collections  of  church  law,  and  Gratian 
incorporated  a  large  part  of  them  in  his  Dcirctvm. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibltoor'^pst:  MatikI,  Cfmtilia^  vUi.  319;  Hrfc'le,  Ccnictlun^ 
fftJtrJiirhte.ii.  640-6^0,  Knff.  Iransl.,  jv.  70-80;   0-   F,    Af^ 

AGEj  CAHOMCAL:  The  age  required  by  tho 
CnnouH  of  tbti  Church  for  ordination  or  for  the 
performance  nf  any  particular  act.  The  roquiro- 
ment  of  a  defmite  a^ts  for  entering  the  pnestly 
order  is  first  found  in  the  eleventh  c:inon  of  the 
Synod  of  Ncoca?«area  (314  or  32-j):  *'  No  one  is 
'  to  bo  ordained  priest  before  he  is  thirty  years  old 
•  ,  ,  for  Jci!ius  Chri^it  when  thirty  years  old  was 
baptiiied  and  entered  ui)on  his  ministry."  Tho 
finit  canon  of  tlie  f^^^ond  series  of  canirtis  of  tho 
Sjmod  of  Hip|>o  in  *^SA  rf^qtiired  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  It^r  tlie  reception  of  deacon ^a 
orders.  These  decisions  were  frequenily  rej)cated, 
as  by  the  Synods  of  Agde  (500,  canon  xvi.),  of  Aric^ 
(524,  caooQ  i.),  the  Thiid  Synod  of  Orleans  (538, 


canon  vi.),  and  the  Fourth  of  Toledo  (633,  canon 
XX.),  and  the  later  repetitions  were  included  in  the 
canonical  collections  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  detail  they  were  frequently  changed.  Urban 
11.  at  the  Council  of  Melfi  (1089,  canon  iv.)  laid 
down  the  law  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  sub- 
deaoon  before  his  fourteenth  year,  or  deacon  before 
his  twenty-fourth.  For  the  priesthood,  though  tho 
thirtieth  ye^ir  still  remained  the  minimum  in  the 
written  law,  the  practise  grew  of  ordaining  at 
twenty-five.  The  Synod  of  Ravenna  (1314,  canon 
ii.)  fixed  the  sixteenth  year  for  subdcacons,  the 
twentieth  for  deacons,  and  the  twenty -fourth  for 
priests.  Finally  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563.  session 
xxiii.)  settlod  the  minimum  at  twenty- two,  twenty- 
three,  and  twenty-four  years,  respectively,  for 
these  offices.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  begun  the 
year  specified  in  the  CounciL  For  tonsure  and 
minor  ordere  the  Council  simply  requires  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  aacrament  of  confirmation  and  a  certain 
degree  of  learning.  In  the  Protestant  Churches 
the  attainment  by  the  candidate  of  his  majority 
is  usually  considered  sufficient,  though  here  and 
there  the  twenty*fourth  year  is  still  required » 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  canonical 
age  is  reckoned  from  the  day  of  birth.  Canonically 
the  ag^  of  discretion  is  put  at  seven  years,  and  then 
the  sacraments  of  penance  and  extreme  unction 
may  be  received  because  the  child,  being  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  conscious  choice,  can  commit 
a  mortal  sinj  also  the  child  is  then  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  respecting  abstinence 
and  attendance  on  mass,  and  may  also^  as  far  a* 
law  h  concerned,  contract  a  marriage  engagement. 
A  marriage  may  not  be  contracted  before  puberty 
(except  in  case  of  extraordinary  development  of 
mind  and  body),  i.e.,  before  fourteen  for  boya 
and  twelve  for  girls:  nor  may  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  receiveti  till  the  eliild  has  bci^n 
properly  instructed.  From  twenty-one  to  sixty 
is  the  period  when  fasiting  at  certain  seasons  iii 
oblig.itory.  The  lowest  canonical  age  for  a  biahop 
is  thirty  years  completed.  The  minimum  age 
at  wlxiclv  sin^ple  vows  may  be  taken  is  sixteen 
years  completed.  Oerics  may  not  profess  solemn 
vows  before  they  have  entered  on  their  twentieth 
year, 

kathatiKhen  und  rtangeiiMfhrn  Kirrhenrrehta,  pp.  151,  H^Q, 
Lcipwic,  1003:  VV.  i:.  Addis  uml  T.  Aniolii,  Cathotv:  Dk^ 
tionam.  LondoTi,  10fl3. 

AGELLI,  a-jel'li.  AHTONIO  (I^t.  Agetliu^)t 
Romrm  Cathohc  i?chol:ir;  h.  at  Sorrento,  s.  of 
the  Bjy  of  NaplcJi,  l-">32:  d.  :;t  Ace  mo,  14  m, 
e.n,e.  of  Sorrento,  1508.  He  joined  the  order  of 
tlie  Theatinw,  became  bishop  of  Accrno  in  15t>3r 
but  after  a  few  yearsi  returned  to  his  monastery » 
He  was  famed  for  Ins  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  under  Gregory  Xlll.  and 
Sixtus  V.  was  member  of  the  commission  for  tho 
publication  of  the  Septuagint  {15S7),  and  as- 
sisted also  in  the  publication  of  tho  Vulgate 
(1590). 

Agelli  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Lam- 
entations (Rome,  159S):  the  Psalms  and  Canticles 
[imy);  Proverbs  (Verona,  1649);  and  Habakkuk. 
(Antwerp,  1697). 
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AGENDA,  Q-jen'da. 
The  Term;  its  Equivalenta  Before  the  Reform*taon  ((  1). 
Lutheran  Changes  in  Roman  Catholic  Agenda  (}  2). 
Decline  of  Lutheran  Agenda  in  Eighteenth  Century  (S3). 
The  Agenda  iu  the  Reformed  Church  ((  4). 
Revival  of  Agenda  by  Frederick  William  III.  ({  5). 
The  Agenda  in  the  Modem  Lutheran  Church  ((6). 
American  Liturgies  ((  7). 

The  name  Agenda  ("  Things  to  be  Done  '*;  Genn. 
Agende  or  Kirchcnagende)  is  given,  particularly  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  official  books  dealing 
with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  divine  6er\'ice. 
It  occurs  t^vice  in  the  ninth  canon  of  the  Second 
Synod  of  Carthage  (390;  Bruns,  Canones,  i.,  Ber- 
lin, 1839,  p.  121),  and  in  a  letter  of  Innocent  I. 
(d.  417;  3f  PL,  XX.  652).  The  name  was  frequently 
employed  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as  agenda  mis- 
aarum,  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass;  agenda  dieiy 
for  the  office  of  the  day;  agenda  morttiarum,  for  the 
service  for  the  dead;  agenda  matutina,  and  agenda 
vespertinaf  for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  As 
the  designation  of  a  book  of  liturgical  formulas  it  is 
stated  by  Ducange  to  have  been  used  by  Johannes 
de  Janua,  but  in  the  only  published  work  of  Johan- 
nes (c.  1287)  the  name  does  not  occiu*.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  with  the  development  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  the  classification  of  liturgical 
formulas  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy  became 
ccmunon.  Such  books  of  procedure 
X.  The  were  known  by  various  names;  e.g., 
Term;  manuale^  obsequialef  henedictionalef  rir- 
its  Equiy-  tiuile,  and  agenda.  The  last  title  was 
alents  Be-  given  especially  to  the  church  books  of 
fore  the  Ref- particular  dioceses  wherein  the  gen- 
ormation.  cral  ritual  of  the  Church  was  supple- 
mented by  ceremonial  features  of 
local  origin,  as  the  agenda  for  Magdeburg  of  1497, 
or  the  Liber  agendarum  secundum  ritum  ecdesuB  et 
diocesis  Sleswicensis  of  1512.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  practi- 
cally ceases  ^ith  the  Reformation,  though  a  few 
instances  occur  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  the  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  title  Kirchenhuch,  it  speedily 
came  to  be  the  accepted  designation  for  authorita- 
tive books  of  ritual.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  agenda  not  infrequently  constituted 
part  of  the  Kirchenordnung  or  general  church  con- 
stitutions of  a  state  (see  Church  Order);  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  separation  of  the  formulas  of 
worship  from  the  legal  and  administrative  codes  of 
the  Church  was  eflfected. 

The*  earliest  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the 
Roman  ritual  were  naturally  concerned  with  the 
mass.     The  innovations  consisted  of  the  omission 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  and  the 
substitution  of  German  for  Latin,  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
occurring  as  early  as  1521-22.     In  1523 
2.  Lutheran  Luther  published  his  Latin  mass,  revised 
Changes  in  in  accordance   with  evangelical  doc- 
Roman     trine;  and  three  years  later  he  gave  to 
Catholic     the  world  his  Deutsche  Messe  und  Ord- 
Agenda,     nung  des  GoUesdiensiSf  the  use  of  which, 
however,  was   not    made    obligatory. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  "  Book  of  Baptism," 
in  1529  probably  his  "  Book  of  Marriage,"  and  dur- 


ing the  years  1535-37  the  formula  for  the  ordination 
of  ministers.  In  the  Kirchenordnungen  of  the  time 
orders  of  worship  occur,  as  in  Thomas  Miinzer's 
Deutzsch  kirchen  amply  of  1523,  and  the  Landesord- 
nungol  the  duchy  of  Prussia  in  1525.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  busied  with  the  task  of  re- 
modeling their  ecclesiastical  systems  and  formularies 
of  worship,  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  great 
theologians  of  the  age .  The  church  constitutions  and 
agenda  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  following  closely  the  Lutheran 
model;  (2)  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation were  predominant;  and  (3)  those  which  re- 
tained appreciable  elements  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Of 
the  first  type  the  earliest  examples  are  the  constitu- 
tions drawn  up  by  Bugenhagen  for  Brunswick, 
1528;  Hamburg,  1529;  LQbeck,  1531;  Pomerania, 
1535;  Denmark,  1537;  Sleswick-Holstein,  1542; 
and  Hildesheim,  1544.  Justus  Jonas  formulated 
the  church  laws  of  Wittenberg  (in  part),  1533; 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  (where  the  name  "  agenda  *' 
is  first  adopted),  1539;  and  of  Halle,  1541.  Han- 
over received  its  laws  from  Urbanus  Rhegius  in 
1536;  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  from  Osiander  and 
Brenz  in  1533;  and  Mecklenburg,  from  Riebling, 
Aurifaber,  and  Melanchthon  in  1540  and  1552. 
Among  the  states  which  adopted  constitutions  of 
the  Reformed  type  were  Hesse  and  Nassau,  between 
1527  and  1576;  more  closely,  WOrttemberg,  1536; 
the  Palatinate,  1554;  and  Baden,  1556.  Tn  the  so- 
called  "  Cologne  Reformation,"  drawn  up  largely  by 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  and  introduced  by  Arch- 
bishop Hermann  in  1543,  the  agenda  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  and  Cassel  served  as 
models.  The  Roman  ritual  was  retained  to  some 
extent  in  the  church  ordinances  of  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  1540;  Pfalzneuburg,  1543;  and 
Austria,  1571.  Of  this  type,  too,  were  the  ordi- 
nances drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen, 
Major,  and  others,  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in 
1549;  but  these  never  went  into  effect,  giving  place 
in  1580  to  a  constitution  Lutheran  in  character. 

The  Thirty  Years*  war  exercised  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  entire  ecclesiastical  sjrstem  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  on  church  discipline. 
The  work  of  restoration,  however,  was  begim 
almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, but  so  great  was  the  moral  degradation  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  plunged,  so  low 
was  the  standard  of  education  and  general  intelli- 
gence, that  in  the  formulation  of  new  ecclesiastical 
laws  the  governments,  of  necessity,  assumed  a  far 
larger  share  of  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  than  they  had  possessed  before  the  war. 
This  increased  power  of  the  government  was  appar- 
ent not  only  in  a  closer  supervision  over  the  eccle- 
siastical administration,  but  also  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  formulated  modes 
of  worship.  Of  the  agenda  promulgated  after 
the  war,  the  most  important  were  those  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 1650;  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  1651;  Bruns- 
wick-Laneburg,  1657;  Hesse,  1657;  and  Halle,  1660. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  marked 
decline  in  the  importance  of  the  official  liturgies 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation — a  loss  of  influ- 
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enoe  bo  great  as  to  make  the  books  of  the  Church 
practically  obsolescent.  This  was  due  to  the  rise 
of  the  pietistic  movement  which,  in  its  opposition 
to  formula  and  rigidity  in  doctrine,  was  no  less 
destructive  of  the  old  ritual  than  was  the  ration- 
alistic movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
Both  pietism  and  rationalism  were  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  element  of  historical  evolution  in 
religion  and  worship;  and  the  former,  in  laying 
stress  on  the  value  of  individual  prayer  and  devotion 
without  attempting  any  change  in  the  forms  of 
divine  service,  led  to  their  general  abandonment 
for  the  spiritual  edification  that  was  to  be  obtained 
in  the  societies  organized  for  conunon  improve- 
ment, the  so-called  collegia  pietatia.  Rationalism  in 
lending  its  o^ra  interpretation  to  the  ritual,  deprived 
it  of  much  of  its  practical  bearing,  and  necessitated, 
in  consequence,  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Church.  But  a  no 
less  important  cause  of  change  in 
3.  Decline  of  liturgicid  forms  is  to  be  found  in 
Lutheran  the  growth  of  social  distinctions  and 
Agenda  in  the  rise  of  a  courtly  etiquette  which 
in  the  sought,  with  success,  to  impose  its 
Eighteenth  standards  of  manners  and  speech  on 
Century,  the  ceremonies  and  language  of  the 
Church.  The  etiquette  of  the  salon 
entered  the  Church,  and  the  formula  "  Take  thou 
and  eat,"  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  altered  to 
"  Take  ye  and  eat  "  when  the  communicants  were 
of  the  nobility.  The  consistory  of  Hanover  in 
1800  granted  permission  to  its  ministers  to  intro- 
duce during  public  worship  such  changes  in  lan- 
guage, costume,  and  gesture  as  would  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  their  "  refined  audiences."  As  a 
result  the  old  official  agenda  passed  generally  out 
of  use  and  were  rephioed  by  books  of  worship  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  individual  ministers. 

In  the  Evangelical  Churches  outside  of  Germany 
books  of  ritual  were  drawn  up  during  the  eariy 
years  of  the  Reformation.    In  1525  Zwin^  pub- 
lished the  order  of  the  mass  as  celebrated  at  Zurich 
and  a  formula  of  baptism  based  on  the  "  Book  of 
Baptism,''  issued  by  Leo  Judse  in  1523.  A  complete 
agoida,  including  the  two  Zwinglian  codes,  appeared 
at  Zurich  in  1525  (according  to  Hamack  and  others, 
bat  more  probably  in  1529),  under  the  title  Ordnvng 
der  Ckndenlichen  KiUhenn  zu  Zurich,  and   was 
often  revised  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.    Bern    received   its  first  formulary  in 
1528;   Sehaffhausen,  in  1502,  and  St.  Gall  m  1738. 
Neuch&tel,    in    1533,     was    the    first 
4.  The     French-speaking  community  to  adopt 
Agenda     a  definite  ritual;    its  authorship  has 
in  the     been  attributed  to  FareL    At  Geneva, 
Befonned  Calvin  published  in  1542,  La  Forme 
Church,     des    prires    eecUsiaaiiquieB,   based  on 
the  practises  he  had  found  among  the 
French  of  Strasburg  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
city  from  1538  to  1541.    The  Strasburg  ritual  was 
followed  also  by  the  French  in  London,  and  by 
many   churches   in    France   itself.    Deserving   of 
special  mention  are  the  constitutions  drawn  up  in 
1550  by  Johannes  a  Lasoo  for  the  fugitives  from 
the  Netherlands  resident  in  England.    They  form 
the  first  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  ritual 


of  Calvinistic  Protestantism,  and  are  still  in  force 
in  the  Netherland  Church. 

In  Germany  the  return  to  a  uniform,  authorita- 
tive mode  of  worship  was  begun  by  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  1613  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia  were  adherents  of  the  Reformed  creed, 
but  the  king's  personal  beliefs  were  entirely  Luther- 
an. After  the  campaign  of  Jena  (1806)  he  entrusted 
the  task  of  drafting  a  ritual  to  Eylert,  whose  work, 
however,  failed  to  receive  the  kiiig's  approval 
because  the  author  had  fallen  into  the  then  common 
error  of  the  writers  of  liturgies,  namely,  of  paying 
little  regard  to  the  historical  develop- 
5.  Revival  ment  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  wor- 
of  ship.      Frederick    William   protested 

Agenda  by  vehemently  against  these  newly  fabri- 
Frederick  cated  rituals,  and  asserted  the  neces- 
William  IIL  sity  of  ''  going  back  to  Father  Lu- 
ther." With  this  purpose  he  devoted 
many  years  to  the  personal  study  of  ritualistic 
history  and  attained  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  particularly  of  its  phases  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  refusal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
to  lend  themselves  to  his  efforts  in  favor  of  unity, 
he  met  with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  him  by  law  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end.  In  1822  he  published  the  agenda 
for  the  court  and  cathedral  churoh  of  Berlin; 
and  two  years  later  this  formulaiy,  increased 
and  revised  with  the  aid  of  Borowsky  and  Bunsen, 
was  submitted  to  the  various  consistories.  Before 
the  end  of  1825,  out  of  7,782  churches  within  the 
Prussian  dominions,  5,243  had  adopted  the  proposed 
regulations.  In  spite  of  a  bitter  polemic,  in  which 
Schleiermacher  led  the  assault  on  the  king's  inno- 
vations, the  new  regulations  were  introduced  in  all 
the  provinces  before  1838. 

The  king's  a^nda,  however,  did  not  cease  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.    In  1856  it  was 
improved;  and  in  1879  the  General  Qynod  deter- 
mined upon  a  thorough  revision.    The  work  was 
entrusted  to  a  conunittee  of  twenty-three,  among 
whom  were    the    theologians   Grblts, 
6.  The      Kleinert,    Hering,    Meuas,      Renner, 
Agenda  in  Rabesamen,    Kfigel,    and   Schmalen- 
the  Kodem  bach;  and  in  1894  their  draft  of  a  new 
Lutheran    ritual  was  adopted  with  sli^t  changes 
Chmch.     by  the  General  Synod.    The  lead  of 
Prussia   was  followed   by  the  other 
members  of  the  German  Empire,  and  most  of  the 
states  have  now  revised  their  agenda  or  have  the 
work  in  progress.   Bohemia  and  Moravia  (both  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists),  Denmark,  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Transylvania  have  also  late 
revisions.   In  France,  after  much  agitation,  a  book 
of  ritual,  lAturgie  dea  ^gliaea  reformies  de  France 
reviUee  par  le  Synode  g^n^cd,  was  adopted  in  1897. 
(Georo  R1ET8CHEL.) 
The  Church  of  England  adopted  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  under  Edward  VI.,  which,  with 
slight  revisions,  has  been  made  universally  obliga- 
tory by  acts  of  uniformity.    It  is  used  with  modi- 
fications   by    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church 
of  the  United  States  (see  CoiofON  Prayer,  Book 
of).    H.  M.  MQhlenberg  prepared  a  liturgy  which 
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^ns  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  that  he  had 

organiied    (1748)  and    approved    by  the  German 

Lutheran  authorities  at   Halle,  who«4e   missionary 

he   waB.     It    was   based    upon    those 

7>    Ameri-  in  use   in    Ltlnehurg   (1643    onward)  i 

c&n         Calenbcrg    (1569   onward),    Bmnden* 

LiturgieSi  burg-Mii^cburg  (1739  onward),  and 
Saxony  (1712onward).  The  htur©rof 
the  Savoy  Lutheran  Church  of  London  waa  the  only 
one.  apparently,  actually  in  hand,  the  others 
exerting  their  influence  through  MOhlenberg^a 
memory  (for  text  cf  H.  E,  Jacobs,  A  History  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
1893,  pp  269^275:  cf.  also  Scb mucker,  in  the 
lAiiheran  Church  Rernev^,  i„  pp,  16-27,  161-172). 
Forms  for  baptism  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
were  taken  ?roiti  the  Prayer- Book  of  the  Church 
of  England  In  1795  Kunze  published  A  Hymn 
^nd  Prayer  Book  for  the  use  of  such  Luihcran 
Churdws  as  use  the  English  Language,  which  has 
by  successive  revisions  developed  into  the  present 
Englkh  Church  Book.  In  1806  the  New  York 
ministerium  adopted  a  liturgy  modified  by  Episco- 
pal iDBuence,  and  in  1818  the  Pliiladelphia  minis- 
terium adopted  a  liturgy  in  which  extemporaneous 
prayer  was  allow eii  as  well  as  freedom  in  selecting 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read.  In  1885  after  much 
controversy  and  conference  the  General  Synod 
iidopted  a  ''  Common  Service,"  which  has  been 
^dely  accepted  by  the  Churches,  but  ia  not  re- 
gardetl  as  obligatory. 

The  Dutch  Keformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
^optetl  (1771)  along  'with  the  Bclgic  Confession, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism^  and  the  Canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Etort,  the  liturgical  forms  that  were  at 
that  time  in  use  in  the  Netherlands,  The  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  cre^s  are  appended  to  the  liturgy^ 
which  has  undergone  little  change.  Tlie  German 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
havt-  used  the  Palatinate  liturgy,  with  local  modi- 
fication.^. In  1841  the  Eastern  Synod  published 
a  liturgy  prepared  by  Lewis  Mayer,  which ^  how- 
ever, failed  of  general  approval.  A  "  Provisional 
Liturgy/'  prepared  by  Philip  Sclmff  and  others 
(1857),  likewise  proved  unacceptable.  The  "  Order 
of  Worship  "  was  allowed  by  the  General  Synod 
<1866)  as  was  also  the  *'  VVe-stem  Liturgy  "  (1869). 
The  '*  Directory  of  Worship  "  was  adopted  in  1887 
<cf.  E.  T,  Corwiot  History  of  the  Reformed  ChiArch, 
PtUch,  and  J.  H*  Dubbs,  History  of  tfw  Reformed 
Churchy  German,  New  York,  1895),  A  book  of 
liturgical  forms,  preparetl  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
and  othen*  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
for  use  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  in  m  way 
obligatory,  was  published  in  1906,  It  aroused 
coneiderable  opposition.  A,  H.  N. 

BiuuoonAPHT:  J.  A.  Schmidt  DiAtfriaiia  de  Aifendit  titv 
ortfinationibuM  tcctcnQmticiM,  Helm!ir&<!t.  171S:  J.  L.  Funk, 
0i«  KirchcnoTdnunff  der  t^'^nfjetutrh-iuthtriachfyi  Kirche 
DtuUchtandt  irt  ihrem  frtlen  JaKrhandfrL  lS24;  ide-m, 
iIi9Ufri9ch€  Beleuchiunff  dgr  Ag^tnitefl,  NeufitJidt,  I827i  A» 
E.  Rji!ht«r^  Dii£  n-anfteliaehen  Kirthrnardnunffrn  d^  t^tth*- 
t^hnten  Jahrhundtrt*,  2  vols.,  Weimar.  184(J;  H,  A.  Dankl^ 
Codex  lifuj^iciiM  ecf^l^iniF  untrerAO'  in  rpilotnen  ndactu^, 
4  vuIb.  .  Leipnie,  1 847'-53;  J.  If .  A.  Ebrartl-  Rffofttiiriea  Kirfh- 
enbuch^Zun^il^Al;  A.  JioTdmismftPfote^tajiliBche  Affenda^ 
G*rfl»  1879:  K.  A.  DachwU  Aoende  fftr  dU  tt^nffelUt^  Kir- 
cht*  Berlin^  IS-SO;  E,  SehUnir,  Dif  trG»fffIi»rhen  KiTi-tf^riord- 
nufiecn  dei  sechsttfinten  JiihrhunderU^  v<j|.  i.,  Leipsic,  1903. 


AGE-TO-COME    ADVENTISTS.     See     Advent- 

AGIER,  0"ihye',  PIERRE  JEAJI:  French  law- 
yer; b.  in  Paris  Dee*  28,  1748,  of  a  Jansenist 
family;  d.  there  Sept,  22,  1823.  He  held  high 
positions  in  the  French  courts  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
but  was  early  led  into  comprehensive  theo- 
logical studic.4.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
forty.  His  principal  work  is  Les  ProphHm  nou- 
miiemenl  traduUs  de  Vhibreu  avee  des  explicatums 
et  dcs  notes  crttiqites  { S  vols..  Paris,  1 820-23).  Aniong 
his  other  works  are:  Le  Jurisconsulte  natitmal  (3 
vols.,  1788):  l'tie«  *t^r  la  rfformoiion  de»  lots  civiks 
(1793);  TTailisurlemariage  (2  vols. A^)0):  Psaumes 
fUmveUement  traduUs  (3  vols,,  1809);  Fue*  ^ur  te 
secmul  ut^fTiemcnt  de  JCsus-Christ  (1818);  Proph^tiea 
concemani  Jisus-Christ  et  V^gli-se  (1810);  and  Com^ 
mentuire  stir  VApoculypse  {2  vols,,  1823). 

AGILBERTj  a"iGhil-bar':     Second  bishop  of  the 

West  Saxons  (Dorchester)  and  afterward  of  Paris; 
b.  in  Gaul,  probably  in  Paris;  d.  at  Jouarre  {35  m. 
e,  of  Paris)  Oct,  11,  680;  he  studied  in  Ireland,  and 
went  to  Wesaex  about  650,  where  King  Cenw^ealh 
appointed  him  bishop  to  succeed  Birinus  (he  had 
received  consecration  before  leaving  Gaul),  As 
he  could  not  speak  English,  Cenwealh  chose  another 
bishop.  Wine,  whom  he  located  (probably  in  663) 
in  liis  royal  city,  Winchearter,  where  he  had  fotmded 
n  church  soon  after  lus  conversion  in  646.  A  gilbert 
then  relumed  to  Gaul,  passing  through  Northum- 
brift  and  attending  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v.)  on 
the  way.  He  became  bishop  of  Paris  not  before 
666.  He  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Wilfrid 
BA  bishop  of  York  (664  or  665),  and  entertained 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  while  on  his  way  to  Canterbury. 
After  a  tirie  Cenweatb  invited  him  to  return  to 
Wessexj  but  be  declined,  and  sent  Ids  nephew 
Hlothhere,  or  Leuiherius,  who  was  consecrated 
in  670  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
BiBLioaRAfHT:  Bede.  Hittl.  €cd.,  iil.  7, 25-28;  iv.  1, 12:  v.  19.    • 

AGLIARDl,  a"gU"(lr'dl,  AHTOKIO:  Cardinal; 
b.  at  Cologne  al  Scrio  (8  m.  s.s,e.  of  Ber- 
gamo), Lombardy,  Italy,  Sept,  4,  1832.  After 
a  piastorate  of  twelve  years  in  his  native  city,  he 
was  called  to  Rome  and  appointed  administrator  of 
East  Indian  affairs  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
as  well  as  professor  of  moral  theology  in  the  CoUe^ 
gium  Urbanum,  In  the  former  capacity  he  wa;3  sent 
to  India  as  apostolic  delegate  in  ISS4,  after  being 
consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine, 
III  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Italy,  but  he  w\m 
Boon  in  India  once  more^  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
country  which  lasted  five  months.  In  1887.  after 
finally  leaving  India,  he  waa  for  a  time  secretary 
for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was 
then  successively  papal  nuncto  at  Munich  and 
Vienna.  In  1896  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  the  czar,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the 
CardinaFs  hat,  while  in  1899  he  was  made  suburban 
biahop  of  Albano.  In  1902  be  waa  placed  in  charge 
of  the  estates  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  since  1003  has  been  vic^-cbanoellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church. 
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AGNELLUS,  ag^'nel'lus  (called  also  Andrew): 
The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna;  b.  in  that 
city  early  in  the  ninth  century  [some  authorities 
say  in  805,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family];  the  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  He  entered  the  clerical 
state  very  early,  and  became  abbot  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Mary  ad  Blachemas  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, both  in  Ravenna.  He  was  ordained  priest 
by  Archbishop  Petronacius  (817-835).  His  repu- 
tation for  learning  induced  his  brother  clergy  to 
ask  liim  to  write  the  history  of  the  local  church, 
and  he  began  his  LEber  pontificalia  Ecclesia  Raven- 
naiis  before  838,  and  finished  it  after  846.  It 
follows  the  model  of  the  Roman  Liber  pontificalia, 
giving  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  bishops  of 
Ravenna,  beginning  with  Apollinaris,  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  and  to  have  died  as  a 
martyr  July  23,  75  (or  78),  in  whose  memory  the 
Basilica  in  Classe  at  Ravenna  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  549.  The  last  bishop  mentioned  is  George, 
whose  death  falls  apparently  in  846.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  are  its  strong  tendency  to  the 
expression  of  local  patriotism,  and  the  interest 
which  it  shows  in  buildings,  monuments,  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  historical 
works  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  architectural 
monimients  as  sources.  Agnellus  had  little  com- 
mand of  written  documents;  he  availed  himself  of 
oral  tradition  wherever  possible,  and  supplied  its 
deficiencies  by  a  well-meaning  imagination. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  His  hutoryt  edited  by  O.  Holder-Egger.  is 
in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Lang.,  1878,  pp.  265-391.  also  in  the 
continuation  to  1296  by  an  unknown  writer  and  to  1410 
by  Paul  Soordilli,  in  MPL,  cvi.  429-840:  A.  Ebert,  AUoe- 
tneine  GfckiehU  der  Litteratur  df  MittelaUera,  ii.  374-377, 
Leipsie,  1880. 

AGNES,  SAINT :  A  saint  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Church  on  Jan.  21  and  28  (the  Ge- 
lasian  Liturgy  giving  the  former;  the  Gregorian, 
the  latter  date),  and  in  the  Greek  Church  on  Jan. 
14  and  21  and  July  5.  Since  the  oldest  documents 
(the  Calendarium  Romanum,  the  Calendarium  Afri- 
canum,  and  the  (jrothic  and  Oriental  Miaaale)  agree 
in  fixing  Jan.  21  as  the  day  of  her  death,  Holland 
has  rightly  assigned  to  that  day  the  acts  of  her 
martyrdom.  The  year  of  her  death,  according  to 
Ruinart,  was  about  304.  The  cause  and  manner 
of  her  martyrdom  are  given  in  a  very  legendary 
manner  by  an  undoubtedly  spurious  Paaaion  in 
the  older  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which  states  that,  having  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity  while  still  a  child,  she  successfully  resisted 
the  wooing  of  a  noble  youth,  the  son  of  Sjrmphro- 
nius,  the  city  prefect,  and  embellishes  the  narrative 
with  many  wonders.  Her  hair  suddenly  grew  so 
long  and  thick  as  to  serve  for  a  cloak;  a  light  from 
heaven  struck  her  importunate  lover  lifeless  to 
the  ground;  when  she  was  bound  to  the  stake  the 
flames  were  extinguished  in  answer  to  her  prayer. 
After  she  had  been  beheaded  at  the  command  of 
the  prefect,  and  had  been  buried  by  her  parents 
in  their  field  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  of 
Rome,  she  appeared  to  her  people  in  glorified  form 
^nth  a  little  lamb  at  her  side,  and  continued  to 
perform  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  princess 
Constantia,  for  which,  it  is  said,  she  was  honored 


imder  Constantino  the  Great  by  the  erection  of  a 
basilica  at  her  tomb  (Sanf  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura). 
Evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  her  worship  is 
given  by  Ambrose  in  several  of  his  genuine 
writings,  by  Jerome  (J^pis^,  cxxx.,  ad  Demetriadem), 
by  Augustine,  by  the  Christian  poets  Damasus 
and  Prudentius,  and  by  others. 

In  medieval  art  St.  Agnes  is  usually  represented 
with  a  lamb,  which  indicates  her  character  as 
representative  of  youthful  chastity  and  innocence, 
but  may  have  been  derived  from  her  name,  which 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  hagn?,  "  chaste  " 
(cf.  Augustine,  Sermonea,  cclxxiii.  6).  Two  lambs 
are  blessed  every  year  on  Jan.  21  in  the  Agnes 
basilica,  mentioned  above  (one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Rome,  after  which  one  of  the  cardinal 
priests  is  called),  and  their  wool  is  used  to  make 
the  archiepiscopal  pallia  which  are  consecrated  by 
the  pope  (see  Pallium).  O.  ZdCKLERt. 

Bibuooraphy:  For  life  and  legends:  Ambroae.  VUa  glorp- 
o»a  virffinia  AgnetU,  in  folio  115  of  his  works,  Milan,  1474; 
ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  350-363;  T.  Ruinart,  Ada  Martyrum,  Am- 
sterdam, 1713,  Ratisbon,  1859;  A.  Butler,  Livf  of  the 
Sairita,  imder  Jan.  21,  London,  1847;  L.  Santini,  Lebm 
der  heilioen  Aonea,  Ratisbon,  1884;  P.  Franohi  de'  Cava- 
lieri,  Santa  Agneee  neUa  tradisione  e  nella  leggenda,  Rome, 
1809.  For  representations  in  Christian  art:  H.  Detsel, 
ChrUtliehe  Ikonooraphie,  vol.  ii.,  Freiburg,  1896.  For  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes:  J.  8.  Northcote  and  W.  C.  Brown- 
low,  Roma  Sotterranea,  London,  1879-80;  M.  Amellini,  // 
Cimtterio  di  S.  Agneee,  Rome,  1880;  W.  H.  Withrow, 
Catacomba  of  Rome,  London,  1888;  V.  Sohultce,  ArchOoUf 
gie  der  aUchriatlichen  Kunet,  Munich,  1895.  For  the  mys- 
tery play  of  St.  Agnes:  Sancta  Agnee,  Proverualiachee  geiet- 
lichee  Schauapiel,  Berlin,  1869. 

AGNOET^,  ag"no-!'tl  or  -6't6  (Gk.  agno&ai, 
"ignorant  "):  1.  Name  of  a  sect  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  branch  of  the  Eunomians  (q.v.),  who 
followed  the  lead  of  Theophronius  of  (Jappadocia. 
They  were  so  named  because  they  limited  the  divine 
omniscience  to  the  present,  maintaining  that  God 
knew  the  past  merely  by  memory,  and  the  future 
by  divination  (Socrates,  Hiat.  ecd.,  v.  24). 

2.  The  name  was  borne  also  by  the  sect  of  the 
sixth  century,  foimded  by  Themistius,  a  deacon  of 
Alexandria,  and  sometimes  called  Themistians. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Severian  faction  of  the 
Monophysites,  and  maintained  that,  as  the  body 
of  Christ  was  subject  to  natural  conditions,  so  also 
his  human  soul  must  be  thought  of  as  not  omni- 
scient. In  support  of  their  view  they  quoted  Mark 
xiii.  32  and  John  xi.  34.  The  heresy  was  revived 
by  the  Adoptionists  in  the  eighth  century. 

AGNOSTICISM:  A  philologically  objectionable 
and  philosophically  imnecessary  but  very  con- 
venient term,  invented  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (1869)  as  a  designation  of  the 
skeptical  habit  of  mind  then  quite  prevalent.  It 
is  defined  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  the  doctrine 
which  holds  that  "  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
yond and  behind  natural  phenomena  is  unknown, 
and  (so  far  as  can  be  judged)  unknowable,  and 
especially  that  a  First  Cause  and  an  unseen  world 
are  subjects  of  which  we  know  nothing.''  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  common  philosophical  term, 
skepticism,  although  expressing  the  phase  of  thought 
designated  by  both  alike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  outxiome  rather  than  of  its  method.  Some 
have  held,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  agnostic  is  not 
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he  who  doubU  whether  human  powers  can  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  really  is,  or  specifically 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual  things,  but 
he  who  denies  this.  But  there  is  a  dogmatic  skep- 
ticism, and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  may 
not  be  a  more  or  less  hesitant  agnosticism.  The 
essential  element  in  both  is  that  the  doubt  or 
denial  rests  on  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  ascertain  truth.  It  is  conmion,  to  be  sure, 
to  speak  of  several  types  of  agnosticism,  differing 
the  one  from  the  other  according  as  the  basis  of  the 
doubt  or  denial  of  the  attainability  of  truth  is 
ontological,  generally  psychological,  defhiitely  epis- 
temological,  or  logical.  But  useful  as  this  dis- 
crimination may  be  as  a  rough  classification  of 
modes  of  presenting  the  same  fundamental  doc- 
trine, it  is  misleading  if  it  suggests  that  the  real 
basis  of  doubt  or  denial  is  not  in  every  case  episte- 
mological.  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  God 
and  spiritual  things  are  in  their  very  nature  unknow- 
able, that  of  course  means  that  they  are  unknow- 
able to  such  powers  as  man  possesses;  nothing  that 
exists  can  be  intrinsically  unknowable,  and  if  un- 
knowable to  men  must  be  so  only  because  of  limi- 
tations in  their  faculties  of  knowledge.  And  when 
one  is  told  that  the  sole  trouble  is  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  hopelessly  in  equilibrium,  and  the 
mind  is  therefore  left  in  suspense,  that  of  course 
means  only  that  such  minds  as  men  have  are  too 
coarse  scales  for  weighing  such  delicate  matters. 

Agnosticism  is  in  short  a  theory  of  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  intelligence.  It  is  that  particular 
theory  which  questions  or  denies  the  capacity  of 
human  inteUigence  to  attain  assured  knowledge, 
whether  with  respect  to  all  spheres  of  truth,  or,  in 
its  religious  application,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  religious  truth.  As  mankind  has 
universally  felt  itself  in  possession  of  a  body  of 
assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  truth,^nay  as  mankind  instinctively 
reaches  out  to  and  grasps  what  it  unavoidably 
looks  upon  as  assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in 
the  sphere  of  religious  truth, — agnosticism  becomes, 
in  effect,  that  tendency  of  opinion  which  pronounces 
what  men  in  general  consider  knowledge  more  or 
less  misleading,  and  therefore  more  or  less  noxious. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  in  what  we  may,  perhaps, 
call  the  half-agnostic,  these  illusions  are  looked 
upon  as  rough  approximations  to  truth,  and  are 
given  a  plac3  of  miportanoe  in  the  direction  of 
human  life,  under  some  such  designation  as  "  regu- 
lative truths  "  (Mansel),  or  "  value  judgments  *' 
(Ritschl),  or  **  symbolical  conceptions  "  (Sabatier). 
The  consistent  agnostic,  however,  must  oonoeire 
them  as  a  body  of  mere  self-deceptions,  from  which 
he  exhorts  men  to  cleanse  their  souls  as  from  eant 
(Huxley). 

In  effect,  therefore,  agnosticism  impoverishes, 
and,  in  its  appUcation  to  religious  truth,  seculariies 
and  to  this  degree  degrades  life.  Felicitating  itself 
on  a  pecuUarly  deep  reverence  for  truth  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  admit  into  that  category  only 
what  can  make  good  its  right  to  be  so  considered 
under  the  most  stringent  tests,  it  d«*pnves  itself 
of  the  enjoyment  of  this  truth  by  leaving  the  cat^ 
gory  either  entirely  or  in  great  part  empty.     Re- 


fusing to  assert  there  is  no  truth,  it  yet  misses  what 
Bacon  declares  **  the  sovereign  ^>od  of  human 
nature,"  viz.,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making  or  wooing  of  it, — the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it, — and  the  belief 
of  truth  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it.**  On  the 
ground  that  certain  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual 
things  is  unattainable,  it  bids  man  think  and  feel 
and  act  as  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  spiritual 
life  and  no  future  existence.  It  thus  degenerates 
into  a  practical  atheism.  Refusing  to  declare  there 
is  no  God,  it  yet  misses  all  there  may  be  of  value  and 
profit  in  the  recognition  of  God. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
Biblxoorapht:  Modem  agnosticism  takes  its  start  in  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  runs  its  course  throuch  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel  to  culminate  in  the  teaching  of  Herbert 
Spencer;  its  most  authoritative  exposition  is  given  in 
their  writiugs  and  in  those  of  their  followers.  Good  select 
bibliographies  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  A.  B.  Bruce, 
AvolootUct,  p.  146.  London,  1892.  in  F.  R.  Beattie,  Apoto- 
O^iot,  or  the  Rational  Vindication  of  ChriUianitv,  i.  521, 
631,  Richmond,  1003,  and  in  R.  Flint,  AgnoMticinn,  Lon- 
don, 1003,  foot-notes,  especially  that  on  p.  643,  where  the 
titles  of  works  on  the  oognosdbility  of  God  are  collected. 
Consult,  beeidee  the  above,  from  the  Christian  dogmatic 
standpoint,  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnoeticiamt  ib. 
1003;  C.  Hodge,  Syttetnatic  Theology,  I.  i.,  ch.  iv..  New 
York,  1871;  B.  P.  Bowne,  The  Philoeophy  of  H.  Spencer, 
ib.  1874  (a  criticism  of  Spencer's  agnosticism);  J.  Owen, 
Bveninge  with  the  Skoptice,  2  vols.,  London,  1881;  J.  Mc- 
Cosh,  The  Agnoaticiam  of  Hume  and  Huxley^  New  York, 
1884;  J.  Martineau,  Study  of  Religion,  I.  i..  ch.  i.-iv.,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  H.  Wace,  Chriatianity  and  Agnoatieiam,  Edin- 
buigh,  1895;  J.  Iverach,  la  God  Knowahle  f  London,  1887. 
The  afntostios'  position  is  set  forth  in  H.  Spencer,  Firat 
Prineiptea,  ib.  1904  (called  "  the  Bible  of  Agnosticism  "); 
J.  Fiske,  OuUinea  of  Coamic  Philoaophy,  Boston,  1874;  K. 
Pearson,  The  Ethic  of  Freetho%ioht,  London,  1887;  R.  Bit- 
hell.  Agnoatie  Problema,  ib.  1887;  idem.  The  Creed  of  a 
Modern  Agnoatie,  ib.  1888;  idem,  Handbook  of  Scientific 
Agnoaticiam,  ib.  1892;  Chriatianity  and  Agnoaticiam,  r. 
Controverey  eonaiating  of  Papera  by  H.  Wace,  T.  H.  Hux- 
hy,  Biahop  Mapee,  and  Mr$.  Ward,  S9W  York,  1880  (this 
discussion  arou5>ed  wide  interest);  L.  Stephen.  An  Agnoa- 
tic* a  Apology,  London,  1893;  T.  Hxizley,  CeUected  Baaayr, 
Tol.  ▼..  0  Tols.,  ib.  1804  (contains  his  side  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wace);  W.  Scott  Pahner,  An  Agnoatic'a 
Progreaa,  London.  1906. 

AONUS  DSI,  94(nm  d^i  ("Lamb  of  Go<i"): 
1.  An  ancient  Uturgioal  formula  in  the  oelebra- 
tion  of  the  Eucharist,  found  in  some  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  after  the 
lord's  Prayer  and  the  Libera,  The  full  text,  based 
on  John  i.  29,  is  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peooata  mun- 
di,  miserere  nobis.''  It  is  found  also  in  the  ancient 
Eastern  hymn  which  was  annexed  to  the  Gloria 
in  ExctiUiB  (see  Lituroics  [Formulas],  III.,  2> 
and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
in  Latin  translation*  where  the  form  is  "  Domine 
FiH  unigenite,  Jesu  Ghiiste,  Domine  Deus,  Agnus 
Dei,  FUius  Paths,  qui  toUis  pecoata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis;  qui  toUis  peocata  mundi,  suscipe  depreca- 
tionon  nostram."  When  the  Second  Trullan 
Ooundl  (692)  undertook  to  forbid  the  representa- 
tion and  invocation  of  Christ  imder  the  6gure  of 
the  lamb,  Pope  Sergius  I.,  to  express  the  (^position 
of  the  Roman  Church,  decreed  that  the  Agnus 
should  be  sung  by  priest  and  people  at  the  Com- 
mimion.  After  767,  undw  Adrian  I.,  it  was  sung 
by  the  choir  only.  The  ritual  of  the  mass,  based 
in  this  particular  on  a  eustom  whi^  can  be 
traced  to  the  begtaning  of  the  eleventh  eentury,. 
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prescribes  that  the  priest,  before  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, shall  recite  the  Agnus  Dei  three  times,  bow- 
ing and  beating  his  breast  to  express  contrition  for 
sin,  the  third  time  with  the  addition  of  "  dona 
nobis  paoem."  The  consecration  precedes,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  sung  with  the  Libera  nos ;  a  piece 
of  the  consecrated  and  broken  bread  is  then 
thrown  into  the  cup,  and  the  Agnus  follows.  At 
the  Church  festivals  it  is  accompanied  with  telling 
effect  by  soft  and  tender  music.  In  the  mass  for 
the  dead  the  words  "  give  them  rest  "  are  substi- 
tuted for  *'  have  mercy  upon  us,"  the  third  time 
with  the  addition  of  "  eternal." 

The  Agnus  was  accepted  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
translation  of  Nioolaus  Decius,  **  O  Lamm  Gottes 
unschuldig,"  or  in  the  more  exact  form,  "  Christe, 
du  Lamm  Gottes,  der  du  tr&gst."  In  the  days  of 
rationalism  it  was  often  omitted,  or  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  God  "  was  substituted  for  "  Lamb  of  God," 
the  latter  being  thought  to  imply  an  unchristian, 
Levitical  sacrificial  conception.  It  was  afterward 
restored,  and  is  now  used  in  numerous  musical 
settings.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  Agnus 
was  incorporated  in  the  Litany,  but  only  to  be 
repeated  twice;  and  the  last  form  (ending  with 
"  grant  us  thy  peace  ")  was  placed  first.  In  the 
first  prayer-book  of  EMward  I.  it  was  included  in 
the  communion  office,  but  was  omitted  in  that  of 
1552  and  all  subsequent  revisions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  almost  invariaJbly  sung  by  congregations  of 
High-church  afiSliations.  M.  Herold. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  A.  Daniel.  Codex  lUurgicuM,  vols.  i..  ii., 
Leipsic.  1847-48;  L.  Schdberlein,  SchaU  det  liturgiBchen 
Chor-und  Gemeindegesanga,  pp.  398  sqq..  G6ttingen,  1880; 
Q  RieUchel.  Lehrbuch  der  LUurgik,  p.  386.  Berlin.  1900. 
Musical  eettinffs,  by  Vittoria,  Palestrina.  F.  Burmeister 
(1601).  F.  Decker  (1604).  M.  PraDtorius  (d.  1621).  Mosart, 
and  others;  consult  R.  von  Liliencron,  Chorordnung,  Gtk- 
tersloh.  1900. 

8.  Name  given  to  a  wax  medallion,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  made  from  the  remains  of  the 
paschal  taper,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  the 
special  ceremonies  on  the  Simday  after  Easter  in 
the  first  year  of  each  pontificate  and  every  seven 
years  thereafter.  These  medallions  are  presented 
to  distinguished  individuab  or  to  churches,  are 
often  enclosed  in  cases  of  costly  workmanship, 
and  are  carefully  preserved,  almost  like  relics. 

A60BARD,  ag'o-bdrd:  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
816-840  [b.,  probably  in  Spain,  779;  d.  in  Sain- 
tonge  (an  old  province  of  western  France)  Jime  6, 
840].  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  youth.  He 
went  to  Lyons  in  792,  and  probably  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  one  of  the 
most  diligent  of  Charlemagne's  helpers  in  his  civil- 
izing work.  Later  he  became  Leidrad's  assistant, 
and  then  his  successor.  When  the  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  in  817, 
largely  through  ecclesiastical  influence,  was  set 
aside  at  the  instigation  of  the  empress  Judith  (829), 
Agobard  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  defenders. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rising  of  830; 
but  in  833  he  appears  among  the  professed  op- 
ponents of  Louis.  He  approved  the  deposition  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  forced 
him  to  his  humiliating  peuance  at  SckLbsous.    Con- 


sequently in  835,  when  Louis  had  recovered  his 
power,  Agobard  was  deprived  of  his  ofiice.  He 
regained  it  later,  being  reconciled  with  Louis. 

Agobard  takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of 
Carolingian  culture.  Li  strictly  theological  trea- 
tises such  as  the  Liber  adversus  dogma  FeliciSf 
against  Adoptionism,  and  another,  against  image- 
worship,  he  is  as  much  a  mere  compiler  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  When,  however,  in  a  polemic 
against  Fredegis,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  he 
deals  with  the  question  of  inspiration,  he  speaks 
out  boldly  against  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
while  still  declaring  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  tra- 
dition of  orthodox  teachers.  In  his  political  wri- 
tings he  was  less  governed  by  traditional  views.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  touch  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  the  time,  that  of  the  restitution  of 
Church  property,  at  the  diet  held  at  Attigny  in  822; 
and  he  renewed  the  demand  in  the  tractate  De 
dispensatione  ecclesiarum  rerum.  His  Comparaiio 
utriusque  regiminis  ecclesiastici  et  polilici  (833)  is 
one  of  the  first  writings  in  which  the  claim  is  out- 
spokenly made  that  the  emperor  must  do  the  bid- 
cling  of  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
popular  superstition  that  storms  could  be  caused 
by  magic,  basing  his  argument  on  religious  grounds, 
yet  making  appeal  to  sound  reason.  In  advance 
of  his  age,  again,  he  denied  absolutely  the  justice 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle,  and  wrote  two  tractates 
against  it.  He  was  also  to  some  extent  a  liturgical 
scholar;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  revised  antiph- 
onary  laid  do\^Ti  the  principle  that  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  should  alone  be  used.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooBAPnY:  A.  Cave.  ScHptorum  eccleeiaaHcorttm  hi*taria 
lUeraria,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1688  (contains  list  of  the  works 
of  Atfobard);  Opera,  ed.  £.  Raluze,  2  vols..  Paris.  1666, 
and  thenoe  in  MPL,  civ.;  also  in  MGH,  Legea,  i.  (1835) 
369,  MGH,  Epiat.  v.  (1899)  150-239,  and  in  Af(?/f,5mp«.. 
XV.  1  (1887),  274-279. 

For  his  life  and  times:  Menes trier,  Hiaioire  civile  de  la 
ville  de  Lyona.Z  parts,  Lyons.  1696;  K.  B.  Hundeshagen, 
Commerdatio  de  Agohardi  vUa  et  acriptia,  Giessen,  1831; 
P.  Chevallard,  L'EJgliae  et  Vital  en  France  au  neuHhne 
aiicle,  Saint  Agobard,  Lyons.  1869;  T.  Fdrster,  Drei  Era- 
biacKiife  vor  1000  Jahren,  GQtersloh,  1874;  R  Simson, 
JahrbUcher  dea  frOnkiachen  Reicha  unter  Ludwig  dem  From- 
men,  i.  397  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1874;  H.  Renter,  G«aehiehte  der 
raligiiiaen  AufklArung  im  Mittelalter,  i.  24-41,  Berlin,  1875; 
DCB,  i,  63-64;  A.  Ebert,  Geaehichte  der  LiUeratur  dea  Mit- 
Ulaltera,  u.  209-222,  Leipsic,  1880;  J.  F.  Marcks.  Die  poli- 
tiach-kirchliche  Wirkaamkeit  dea  .  .  .  Agobard,  Vier.-v»n, 
1888;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  453  sqq.;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  i.  232, 
Berlin.  1904;  F.  Wiegand,  Agobard  von  Lyona  und  die 
Jvdenifraoet  Leipsic,  1901. 

AGONIZANTS  (Agony  Fathers;  Fathers  of  the 
Good  Death,  Camillians,  Clerici  regulares  minis- 
trantes  infirmis):  A  fraternity  founded  at  Rome 
in  1584  to  care  for  the  sick  and  minister  to  the 
dying.  The  founder  was  a  pious  priest  Camillus 
de  Lellis  (b.  at  Buchianico,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  Abruzzo,  May  25,  1550:  d.  at  Rome 
July  14,  1614),  who,  after  a  wild  life  as  a  soldier, 
entered  the  hospital  of  St.  James  at  Rome  in 
1574,  suffering  from  an  incurable  wound.  Becom- 
ing converted,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  heroic  serxace  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  Naples, 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1746,  and  his  statue  now  stands,  among 
those  of  great  founders  of  orders,  in  St.  Peter's 
between  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  and  St. 
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Ignatius  Loyola.  The  society  was  confirmed  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1586 ;  five  years  later,  after  the 
members  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
plague  of  1590,  it  was  created  by  Gregory  XIV.  an 
order  with  Augustinian  rule.  It  grew  rapidly  in 
nimibers  and  wealth  during  the  founder's  lifetime, 
and  in  1605  was  divided  by  Paul  V.  into  five  prov- 
inces, Rome,  Milan,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
Afterward  the  order  spread  beyond  Italy,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later  in  France  and 
America.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it  met 
with  opposition  in  certain  countries  (including 
Italy,  where  it  had  thirty-four  houses);  but  it  was 
favored  by  Leo  XIII.,  who  made  St.  Camillus  and 
"St.  John  of  God  (see  Charity,  Brothers  of) 
patrons  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Iiospitals,  and  in- 
userted  their  names  in  the  litany  of  the  dying. 

O.  ZacKLERf. 

•BiBLioaRAPHT :  C.  Solfi,  Compendia  hUtorico  d^la  reUgvone 
de*  chierici  regolari  minutri  degli  infermi,  Mondovi,  1680; 
F^vre.  Vte  de  SL  CamUle  de  Lellia,  Paris,  1885;  W.  B&um- 
ker,  Der  heilioe  CamilluM  von  LelliM  und  tein  Orden,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1887;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongre- 
oationen,  li.  264-271. 

A6RAPHA,  ag'ra-fa  ("Unwritten"):  Name 
given  to  so-called  sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  but  reported  by  oral  tradition.  The 
ierm  was  first  used  by  J.  G.  K6mer  in  his  De  ser- 
monibus  Christi  ayna<pot^  (Leipsic,  1776),  in  which 
lie  gives  sixteen  such  agrapha.  Since  that  time 
several  collections  of  agrapha  have  been  made; 
and  the  material  seemed  to  have  reached  a  climax 
in  the  work  published  by  .\lfrcd  Resch,  Agrapha: 
ttusaerccmonische  Evangelien-Fraymente  in  mdglich" 
•ster  VoUstdndigkeit  zuaammengcstelU  und  queUen- 
kriti8ch  untersucht  (TU,v.  4,  18^S9;  cf.  J.  H.  Ropes, 
Die  SprOche  Jesu  .  .  .  eine  kriiische  Bearbeitung 
des  von  A,  Reach  gesammeUen  Materials ^  xiv.  2  of 
the  same  series,  1896).  In  1897  Drs.  B.  P.  Grenfell 
and  A.  S.  Hunt  discovered  a  papyrus  page  contain- 
ing eight  "  sayings  of  Jesus  "  which  are  known  as 
*'  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia."  In  Feb.,  1903,  they 
^»kme  upon  another  papyrus  fragment  of  a  some- 
what similar  character,  containing  five  additional 
"  sayings  of  Jesus."  Ropes  divides  the  material 
found  in  Resch  into  five  classes:  (1)  sayings  which 
tradition  has  not  considered  agrapha;  (2)  passages 
erroneously  quoted  as  sayings  of  the  Ix>rd;  (3) 
worthless  agrapha ;  (4 )  eventually  valuable  agrapha ; 
(5)  valuable  agrapha.  Such  a  classification  is 
iirbitrary  and  impossible;  and  even  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  agrapha  scholars  differ. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  agrapha  are: 

1.  The  sentence,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
oeive."  quoted  by  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35)  as  the  "  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  No  such  saying  is  mentioned  in  the  canonical 
Gospels.  In  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (i.  5)  is  found 
"  happy  is  he  that  giveth  according  to  the  commandment  "; 
and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (iv.  3):  "  since  even  the 
Lord  says,  *  the  giver  was  happier  than  the  receiver/  "  In 
Clement  of  Rome  iEpist.,  i.  2).  the  same  saying  seems  to  be 
referred  to  under  the  form  **  more  willing  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

2.  "  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  '  O  man,  if  indeed  thou  knoweet 
what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  thou  knowest  not. 
thou  art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.'"  This 
very  remarkable  saying  occurs  after  Luke  vi.  4  in  Cod.  D 
and  m  Cod.  Grsec.  B.  Rob.  Stephani. 

3.  **  But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from  greater 
4o  less.     When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner,  ait  not  down 


in  the  highest  seats,  lest  one  grander  than  thou  arrive,  and 
the  giver  of  the  feast  come  and  say  to  thee,  *  Take  a  lower 
seat,'  and  thou  be  ashamed.  But  if  thou  sit  down  in  the 
meaner  place,  and  one  meaner  than  thou  arrive,  the  giver 
of  the  feast  will  say  to  thee,  *  Go  up  higher  ';  and  this  shall 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  saying  is  foimd  after  Matt. 
XX.  28  in  Cod.  D,  and  in  some  other  codices  (cf.  the  New 
Testaments  of  Griesbach  and  Tischendorf  pd.  loc). 

4.  "  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  *  Ask  great  things,  and  the 
small  shall  be  added  unto  you;  and  ask  heavenly  things 
and  the  eurthly  shall  be  added  unto  you  '  "  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Stromata,  i.  24;  Origen.  De  OraL  libeU.,  ii.;  cf,  Am- 
brose, Eput.,  xxxvi.  3). 

fi.  "  Rightly,  therefore,  the  Scripture  in  its  desire  to  make 
us  such  dialecticians,  exhorts  us:  '  Be  ye  skilful  money- 
changers,' rejecting  some  things,  but  retaining  what  is  good  " 
(Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  i.  28).  This  is  the  most 
frequently  quoted  of  all  traditional  sayings.  Resch  gives 
sixty-nine  passages. 

6.  "  Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred,"  quoted 
as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Barnabas  {Epiet,,  iv.).  In  Epist., 
vii.  is  found:  "  They  who  wish  to  see  me  and  lay  hold  of  my 
kingdom  must  reoeive  me  by  affliction  and  suffering." 

7.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  *  In  whatsoever  I  may 
findyou,  in  this  Willi  also  judge  you.' "  This  saying,  found 
in  Justin  Bfartyr  (TVypAo,  xlvii.,  ANF,  i.,  p.  219),  is  ascribed 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Qui*  dives,  xl.)  to  God;  by  Jo- 
hannes Climacus  {Seala  paradisi,  vii.  159;  Vita  B.  Antonii, 
i.  15;  Vtta  patrwn,  p.  41)  to  the  prophet  Esekiel  (cf.  Eaek. 
Tii.  3,  8;  xviii.  30;  xxiv.  14;  TXTiii,  20,  with  Fabricius, 
Cod.  Apocr.,  i.  333).  Theee  paoaages  in  Esekiel,  however, 
do  not  justify  the  quotation,  and  some  apocryphal  gospel 
is  probably  the  authority  for  this  saying. 

8.  Among  the  sajrings  foimd  in  1903  was  the  following: 
"  Jesus  saith,  '  Let  not  him  who  seeks  .  .  .  cease  until  he 
finds,  and  when  he  finds  he  shall  be  astonished;  astonished 
he  shall  reach  the  kingdom:  and  having  reached  the  king- 
dom he  shall  rest.'  "  Another,  with  conjectural  restoration 
of  tniiming  portions,  is:  "  Jesus  saith,  *  [Ye  ask,  who  are 
those]  that  draw  us  [to  the  kingdom,  if]  the  kingdom  is  in 
heaven?  .  .  .  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  beasts  that  are 
under  the  earth  or  upon  the  eurth.  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
[those  are  they  which  draw]  you,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself  shall  find 
it.  [Strive  therefore]  to  know  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be 
aware  that  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  [almighty]  Father:  [and] 
ye  shall  know  that  3re  are  in  [the  city  of  God],  and  ye  are  [the 
city].'  "  B.  Picx. 
Biblioorapht:    Collections  of  agrapha  are  found  in  J.  H. 

Grabe,  Spicileoium,  Oxford,  1098;  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex 
ApocryphuM  Nov\  TstUxmenti,  Hamburg.  1703;  R.  Hoff- 
mann, Dae  Ltben  Jesu  nach  den  Apocryphen,  Leipsic, 
1851;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels,  London,  1860;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  i.  162- 
167;  A.  Resch,  Agrapha,  in  TU,  v.  4.  1891;  J.  H. 
Ropes,  in  TU,  xiv.  2,  1896;  £.  Nestle,  Novt  Testa- 
menti  Or  ted  Supplementutn,  pp.  89-^2,  Leipsic.  1896; 
B.  Pick,  The  Agrapha :  or.  Unrecorded  Sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  The  Open  Court,  xi.  (1897)  525-541;  idem. 
The  Extra-Canonical  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  250-312,  New 
York,  1903  (including  a  list  of  articles  on  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus Logia  published  in  1897);  C.  Taylor.  The  Oxyrhynchus 
Logia  and  the  Apocryphal  Goepete,  London.  1899;  E.  Preu- 
Bchen,  Anlilegomena,  pp.  43-47.  Gieseen.  1901;  The  New 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  Fragment  of  a  Loet  Ooepd  were  pub- 
lished by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.  Oxford  and  New 
York.  1904.  reviewed  in  Biblical  World,  xxiv.  (1904)  261. 
m  Saturday  Review,  xcviii.  (1904)  133.  and  Church  Quar- 
terly, Iviii.  (1904)  422.  For  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Moham- 
medan writers  consult  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  in  The  Exposi- 
tory Times,  v.  (1893)  59.  107.  177;  W  Lock,  in  The  Ex- 
positor, 4th  series,  ix.  (1894)  97-99;  and  for  sayings  of 
Jesus  in  the  Talmud  consult  Pick,  ut  sup. 
AGREDA,  MARIA  DE.  See  Maria  de  Aoreda. 
AGRICOLA:  Pelagian  writer;  under  the  date 
429  in  his  Chroniconf  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  men- 
tions a  British  theologian  of  this  name,  the  son  of 
Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop,  saying  that  he  cor- 
rupted the  churches  of  Britain  by  his'teaching,  until 
Pope  Celestine  sent  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
(q.v.),  to  undo  the  mischief  and  bring  back  the 
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Britons  to  the  Catholic  faith  (cf.  Bede,  Hist,  ecd., 
i.  17).  Caspari  has  printed  five  unsigned  letters 
and  a  tract  on  riches  which  are  obviously  all  by 
the  same  Pelagian  author,  and  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  this  is  Agricola.  From  them  it  is 
learned  that  the  author  on  his  way  to  the  East  to 
learn  the  true  ascetic  life,  heard  the  Pelagian  ascetic 
teaching  from  a  Roman  lady  in  Sicily,  and  became 
a  zealous  preacher  of  it.  The  value  of  these  wri- 
tings lies  in  the  glimpse  which  they  give  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Pelagianism.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  P.  Caspari,  Brief e,  Abhandlungen,  uvui 
Predigten  au»  den  noei  letUen  Jahrhunderten  dea  kirch- 
lichen  AUertuma  und  dem  Anfang  de%  MiUeUUten^  Cbristi- 
ania,  1890. 

AGRICOLA,  JOHAIVN:  An  associate  of  Luther, 
and  the  originator  of  the  antinomian  controversy 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Eisleben  Apr. 
20,  1494  (according  to  his  own  account;  others 
give  1492  or  1496);  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1566. 
His  real  name  was  Schneider,  first  Latinized  into 
**  Sartor,"  then,  from  a  corruption  of  "  Schneider 
(Snider)  "  to  "  Schnitter,"  into  "  Agricola."  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of 
1509-10,  with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine, 
but  Luther  attracted  him  to  theology.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  went,  in  the  winter 
of  1515-16,  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  came  wholly 
imder  Luther's  influence.  He  witnessed  the  famous 
promulgation  of  the  theses;  and  at  the  Leipsic 
disputation  (1519)  he  acted  as  Luther's  secre- 
tary. He  soon  became  friendly  with  Melanchthon 
also,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  little 
group  of  Wittenberg  theologians.  A  modest  in- 
come was  provided  for  him  by  the  position  of 
teacher  of  grammar  and  the  Latin  classics  in  the 
Psedagogium;  and  before  long  he  lectured  on 
dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  later  on  the  New 
Testament. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peasants'  War  (1525), 
Agricola  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  gained  from  Count  Albert  of 
Schoolman-  Mansfeld  the  nomination  as  head  of  the 
ter  in       Latin  school  to  be  opened  at  Eisleben. 

Eisleben.  This  work,  after  a  visit  to  Frankfort, 
as  Luther's  deputy,  to  help  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  place,  he  took  up  in 
Aug.,  1525;  and  two  catechetical  books  grew  out  of 
it,  the  second  of  which  (1528)  already  exhibits  the 
opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  which 
was  to  develop  into  his  antinomian  convictions. 
A  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (1530)  and 
a  translation  of  Terence's  A  ndna,  with  notes  (1544), 
are  doubtless  other  results  of  his  school  work.  At 
Eisleben  also  he  began  his  three  collections  of  Ger- 
man proverbs,  with  explanations,  which  have  ever 
since  been  popular.  Certain  critical  remarks  about 
ririch  of  WQrttemberg  in  the  first  of  these  collec- 
tions involved  Agricola  in  difficulties  both  with 
I'lrich  and  with  his  protecu)r,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
which  were  ended  only  by  two  successive  apologies, 
prevented  Luther  from  taking  him  to  the  Marburg 
conference,  and  influenced  his  bearing  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  struggle.  He  had  opportunities  of  preaching 
at  St.  Nicholas's  church  in  Eisleben,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  pulpit 


orators  of  the  Wittenberg  circle,  so  that  he 
was  asked  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526 
and  1529  and  preach  before  the  court.  At  this 
period  also  he  made  himself  useful  as  a  trans- 
lator from  the  Latin,  rendering  among  otticr 
things  Melanchthon's  commentary  on  several  Paul- 
ine epistles. 

His  relations  with  Melanchthon  were  seriously 
disturbed  in  1526.  Soon  after  his  departure  from 
Wittenberg  a  new  theological  profes- 
Contro-  sorship  was  founded  there,  on  which, 
versies.  with  Melanchthon's  encouragement, 
he  set  his  heart.  When  it  was 
conferred  on  the  latter,  Agricola's  vanity  received 
a  wound  wliich  put  an  end  to  the  cordiality  of  their 
friendship;  and  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  he 
began  the  antinomian  controversy  in  1527  with  an 
attack,  not  on  Luther,  but  on  Mekmchthon.  Luther, 
however,  whose  relations  with  Agricola  were  still 
friendly,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  apparent  agree- 
ment. Agricola  now  fell  out  with  Albert  of  Mans- 
feld. Differences  arose  over  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  defense  against  the  emperor  and  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  matrimonial  questions; 
and  in  1536  Agricola  was  treating  with  Luther  to 
secure  a  recall  to  Wittenberg.  The  elector  prom- 
ised him  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  university 
position,  and  meantime  invited  him  to  come  to 
Wittenberg  to  give  his  counsel  on  the  question  of 
the  Schmalkald  articles.  Agricola  removed  thither 
at  Christmas,  1536.  Albert,  annoyed  at  the  manner 
of  his  departure  from  Eisleben,  accused  him  to  the 
Wittenberg  group  as  the  foimder  of  a  new  sect 
antagonistic  to  Luther,  and  to  the  elector  as  a 
turbulent  fellow  of  the  MQnzer  type.  Luther  stood 
by  him,  however,  and  even  gave  him  and  his  family 
shelter  in  his  own  house;  and  when  Luther  went  to 
Schmalkald  in  1537,  Agricola  took  his  place  both 
at  the  university  and  in  the  pulpit.  Expressions 
used  in  some  of  his  sermons,  and  the  nunor  that 
he  was  privately  circulating  antinomian  theses 
containing  attacks  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  His  antinomian 
disputes  with  Luther  himself  began;  and  after  each 
apparent  settlement  they  broke  out  with  fresh 
violence  (for  details  of  the  controversies  see  Anti- 
NOMiANiSM,  Antinomian  Controversibs,  II.).  He 
found  employment  in  the  newly  founded  Witten- 
berg consistory  until  Feb.,  1539,  when  he  formally 
accused  Luther  before  the  elector,  who  practically 
put  him  under  arrest.  -Before  the  matter  was 
settled  he  escaped  to  Berlin  (Aug.,  1540).  At  Me- 
lanchthon's suggestion  and  through  Bugenhagen's 
mediation,  he  was  allowed  to  retract  his  accusation 
and  to  return  to  Saxony.  Cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  could,  however,  no  longer 
exist:  Luther  never  trusted  Agricola  again;  and 
the  latter,  on  his  side,  held  that  he  remained  true  to 
the  original  cause,  from  which  Luther  had  fallen 
away. 

Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  gave  Agricola  a 
position  as  court  preacher,  and  took  him  to  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (1541),  the  interim  drawn 
up  at  which  he  considered  a  useful  basis  of  unity. 
He  followed  his  prince  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1542,  and  gained  more  and 
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more  Influence  over  him,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Joachim's  mother.  He  became  general  superin- 
tendent and  visitor  of  Brandenburg, 
Later  Life,  administering  confirmation  and  ordi- 
nation, though  he  himself  had  never 
received  any  kind  of  ordination.  When  the 
Schmalkald  League  took  up  arms  against  the  em- 
peror, Agricola  attacked  them  in  his  sermons  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
emperor's  victory  at  Miililberg,  utterly  failing  to  see 
the  danger  to  the  evangelical  cause.  It  flattered 
his  vanity  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  Protestant 
theologian  on  the  conm[ii88ion  appointed  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1547-48)  to  draw  up  an  interim; 
and  he  had  the  thankless  task  of  endeavoring  to 
persuade  his  fellow  Protestants  to  accept  it.  The 
more  strongly  and  increasingly  they  rejected  it, 
the  more  animosity  was  concentrated  on  Agricola, 
who  attempted  to  vindicate  his  Lutheran  standing 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  with 
C^iander  (q.v.);  and  the  common  cause  brought 
him  once  more  closer  to  Melanchthon.  It  fell  to 
him  to  give  judgment  between  Stancaro  and  An- 
dreas Musculus  (q.v.);  and  he  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  controversy  on  the  necessity 
of  good  works  raged  for  years  in  Brandenburg, 
and  Agricola  stoutly  opposed  the  Philippists. 
For  a  while  they  seemed  to  prevail  with  Joachim, 
but  the  court  swung  round  again  to  Agricola's  side; 
and  in  1563  he  was  able  to  hold  a  thank8gi\dng 
service  in  Berlin  for  the  final  victory  over  his  op- 
ponents— a  victory  for  strict  Lutheranism  won 
mainly  by  the  man  whom  Luther  had  despised. 
He  died  three  years  later,  during  an  epidemic  of 
the  plague.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  gifted  man, 
though  his  rightful  development  was  hindered  by 
his  vanity,  which  brought  about  the  breach  with 
Luther,  and  by  the  temptations  of  court  life,  which, 
as  he  himself  recognized  when  too  late,  he  had  not 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  resist. 

(G.  Kawbrau.) 
BiBLTOORAFirr:   G.  Kawerau,  Johann  Agrieola  von  BiaUben, 
Berlin,  1881. 

AGRICOLA,  STEPHAN  (originally  Castenpauer): 

A  follower  of  Luther;  b.  in  Abensberg  (18  m.  s.w. 
of  Regensburg),  Bavaria;  d.  at  Eisleben  Easter, 
1547.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  joined  the  Augustinians, 
gained  fame  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  was 
promoted  doctor  of  theology  in  1519.  Imitating 
St.  Augustine,  he  preached  on  entire  books  of  the 
Bible  in  Vienna  in  1515,  as  lector  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Regensburg  in  1519-20,  and  in 
other  places.  His  sermons  brought  him  under 
suspicion.  He  was  accused  of  preaching  heretical, 
inflammatory,  and  offensive  dogmas;  of  having 
recommended  Luther's  writings  on  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  mass;  of 
having  spoken  offensively  of  the  Roman  see,  bishops, 
and  clergy;  and  of  having  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  ceremonies.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1522; 
thirty-three  charges  were  made  against  him;  and 
his  answer,  denying  dependence  upon  Luther  and 
making  appeal  to  Augustine  and  the  Scriptures, 
was  of  no  avail.  He  prepared  for  death,  and  wrote 
Ein  kdsUicher  gutter  notwendiqer  Sermon  vom  Sterben 
(1523),  which  his  friend  Wolfgang  Russ  published. 


He  escaped,  however,  found  a  home  with  the  Car- 
melite Johann  Frosch  of  Augsburg  in  1523,  and 
preached  there  from  time  to  time.  Not  long  after 
1523  he  published  under  the  name  of  **  Agricola 
Boius  "  Ein  Bedencken  wie  der  wtihrhafftig  GoUes- 
dienat  von  OoU  adbs  ffeboten  und  auMgeseUt,  mocht 
mU  bes9erung  gemeyner  Ckristenheyt  widerumb  auf- 
gericht  werden,  a  kind  of  reformation-programme. 
Protected  by  the  city  council,  he  labored  v^-ith 
Rhegius  and  Frosch  for  the  Reformation  in  Augs- 
burg, and  became  pronounced  in  his  adherence  to 
Luther's  views  as  against  Zwingli.  By  translating 
into  German  Bugenhagen's  polemical  treatise 
against  Zwingli's  Contra  novum  errorem  de  sacra- 
mentis  (1525),  he  won  over  the  Augsburg  congrega- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  side.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
landgrave  Philip,  he  took  part  in  the  Marburg 
Oolloquy  and  signed  the  articles  agreed  upon.  In 
1531  be  left  Augsburg  as  he  was  opposed  to  Butzer's 
Zwinglian  tendency  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where 
he  stayed  with  Wencesiaus  Link.  In  1537  he 
attended  the  Schmalkald  Diet  and  signed  Luther's 
articles.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Sulzbach  where  he  preached  the  first  evangelical 
sermon  June  3,  1542.  He  afterward  went  to  Eis- 
leben. (T.  KOLDE.) 
Bibuoorapht:  C.  Spangenberg.  Wider  di*  bd9e  Sieben  in 
Teufda  KaamUfftUpid,  Eisleben.  1562;  H.  W.  Rotermund, 
(?McAtcAte  dM  avf  dem  Reichstage  *u  Augthurg  im  Jahre 
1590  .  .  .  0lavhen9bekennini89e8,  Hanover,  1820;  Dat- 
terer,  Dm  KardinaU  und  Bnbiaehoft  von  Solxbyrg  Mat- 
thdu9  Lang  VerhaUen  nw  Reformation^  Erlangen,  1892. 

AGRICULTURE,  HEBREW :    Palestine  is  praised 

in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  "  land   flowing   with 

milk  and  honey  '*;  and,  indeed,  with 

Field  and  little  labor  it  yielded  what  the  in- 
Garden     habitants  needed.    Of  cereals,  wheat 

Products,  was  and  is  the  most  important  product ; 
the  Ammonite  country  appears  to 
have  been  specially  noted  for  it  (II  Chron.  xxvii. 
5).  The  best  wheat  to-day  is  that  of  the  Hauran 
and  Belka,  and  of  the  high  table-land  between 
Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Much  wheat  was 
raised  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
then  and  later  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export  (I  Kings  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  Barley 
was  equally  common  and  in  the  earlier  time  was  the 
chief  material  for  bread  (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings 
iv.  42).  With  progress  in  culture  and  the  settled 
life  its  use  was  limited  to  the  poorer  dasses  (John 
vi.  9,  13;  Josephus,  War,  V.  x.  2).  To-day  it  is 
used  for  fodder  only;  it  was  also  so  used  in  the 
ancient  time  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  and  its  value  appears 
to  have  been  about  one-half  that  of  wheat  (II  Kings 
vii.  1).  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  beer  was  made  from  it.  A  third  and  less 
important  cereal  ^eb.  kussemelh;  LXX,  olyra, 
Ex.  ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Esek.  iv.  9;  erroneously 
rendered  "  rye "  in  A.  V.)  was  probably  spelt. 
Rye  and  oats  are  not  mentioned.  The  chief  legume- 
bearing  plants  were  beans  (II  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ezek. 
iv.  9)  and  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  II  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
xxiii.  11;  Esek.  iv.  9).  Both  were  groimd  into 
meal,  and  were  used  for  bread  in  time  of  scarcity 
(Esek.  iv.  9).  Leeks,  onions,  and  garlic  were  used 
as  seasoning  and  to  give  rdiah  to  bread.    Oucum- 
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ben  and  melons  are  also  mentioned  as  delicacies 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  deprived  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xi.  5).  Both  are  particularly  refreshing 
in  hot  countries,  and  the  poor  live  for  months  on 
bread  and  cucumbers  or  melons  alone.  Of  condi- 
ments and  spices  the  Old  Testament  mentions  two 
varieties  of  cumin  (Heb.  kammorif  h'cza/i,  Isa. 
xxviii.  25;  the  former  used  also  as  medicine)  and 
the  coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31 ;  Num.  xi.  7,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud).  The  New  Testament  adds: 
dill  (Eng.  versions,  "  anise,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23),  mint 
(ib.;  Luke  xi.  42),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  and  mustard 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii. 
19,  x\'ii.  6).  The  mustard-seed  was  proverbial  as 
the  smallest  of  seeds.  The  mustard  plant  grows 
quickly  and  reaches  a  height  of  ten  feet.  To  these 
food-producing  plants  must  be  added  flax  (Josh.  ii. 
6;  Isa.  xix.  9;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9,  and  elsewhere)  and 
cotton.  The  former  of  these  is  not  much  cultivated 
to-day;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
ancient  Israelites,  as,  together  with  wool,  it  sup- 
plied the  material  for  their  clothing.  In  the  Greco- 
Roman  period  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  The  importance  of  the  flax-cultivation 
can  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  permissible  to  put  a  flax-bed  under 
water  on  semi-holy  days  in  order  to  destroy  injuri- 
ous insects  (M&ed  Katan  i.  6).  Linen-manufacture 
was  carried  on  especially  in  Galilee.  How  early 
the  cotton-plant  was  introduced  into  Palestine  is 
not  known.  The  Hebrew  terms  skesh  and  bu^ 
do  not  necessarily  mean  linen,  but  include  cotton 
cloth,  or  a  mixed  material  like  the  Greek  bysaos. 
The  foreign  word  karpas  (Gk.  karpasoa)  is  used  for 
cotton  in  Esther  i.  6  and  in  the  Talmud.  In  Greco- 
Roman  times  cotton  was  grown  and  exported  (cf. 
Pausanias,  V.  v.  2).  For  wine  and  oil  see  the 
separate  articles. 

Palestine  is  praised  in  Deut.  viii.  7,  xi.  10-11,  as 

a  "  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 

that  spring  out  of  vallejrs  and  hills," 

Climatic  which  has  no  need  of  artificial  irriga- 
Conditions.  tion  because  it  "  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven."  Ciompared  with 
the  neighboring  countries,  it  can  not,  indeed,  be 
called  poorly  watered.  In  normal  years  the  natural 
precipitation  suffices  for  a  great  part  of  the  fields. 
Land  th\is  naturally  watered  is  called  in  the  Mish- 
nah  "  house  of  the  Baal  "  or  "  field  of  the  house 
of  the  Baal,"  and  the  name  is  kept  to  this  day 
(cf.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  p.  97).  But  the  ancient 
IsraeUtes  knew  that  watercourses  and  underground 
water  were  indispensable  (cf.  Ps.  i.;  Deut.  viii.  7; 
Isa.  xxxii.  20;  Ezek.  xvii.  8),  and  that  the  rain 
alone  was  not  always  sufficient;  they  therefore 
appreciated  the  pools  made  by  the  Canaanites  and 
added  to  them  (see  Water  Supply  in  Palestine). 
For  these  favors  of  nature  the  Israelite  ever  felt 
his  immediate  dependence  upon  Yahveh  (cf.  Deut. 
xi.  14;  Jer.  iii.  3,  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1). 
Yahveh 's  blessing  shows  itself  in  his  sending  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  due  season;  in 
the  rain  his  mercy  is  seen,  in  the  drought  his 
anger.  Thus  he  proves  himself  indeed  the  Baal  of 
the  land,  who  waters  and  fertilizes  it   (cf.  Smith, 

I.C.). 


The    Israelites    learned    agriculture    from    the 
Canaanites.     How  rapidly   they  made   the   tran- 
sition from  the  nomadic  stage  can  not 

Coltiva-     be  determined;  it  seems  to  have  been 
tion.        practically  complete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regal  period  (cf.  I  Sam.  xi.  5; 
II  Sam.  xiv.  30,  which  indicate  that  high  and  low 
were  then  engp.ged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil), 
although  certain  tribes  of  the  south  and  the  East- 
Jordan  country  retained  more  or  less  of  the  nomadic 
character  till  the  Exile.     That  the  reUgious  obser- 
vances, preeminently  the  great  festivals,  rest  upon 
an  agricultural  basis  is  significant.     Irrigation  was 
not  the  only  artificial  improvement  that  was  neces- 
sary.   The  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  thorns  and 
weeds,  and  stones  had  to  be  removed  (cf.  Isa.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xiii.  3-7),  although  the  fellahs  to-day  often  al- 
low the  stones  to  remain  because  they  help  to  retain 
moisture.     Extensive  terracing  was  indispensable 
to  retain  the  thin  soil  on  the  steep  hillsides.     Manur- 
ing and  burning  were  practised  (Isa.  v.  24,  xxv.  10, 
xlvii.  14;  Joel  ii.  5;  Ob.  18),  but  probably  neither 
extensively   nor   annually.     Dried   dung   is   more 
valuable  to-day  as  fuel,  and  it  was  so  used  in  the 
ancient  time  (Ezek.  iv.  15).    The  usual  method  of « 
renewing  the  strength  of  the  soil  was  fallowing 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11,  and  elsewhere).    The  winter  crops 
(wheat,  bariey,  lentils,  etc.)  were  sown  as  soon  as  the 
eariy  rain  had  softened  the  ground — from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.    The 
sowing  of  the  summer  crops  (millet,  vetches,  etc.) 
followed,  and  lasted  (in  the  case  of  cucumbers)  till 
after  the  winter  harvest.    Well-watered  fields  bear 
two  crops.    The  surface  of  the  soil,  was  scratched 
by   a  very    primitive  plow,   drawn   by   oxen   or 
cows  (Judges  xiv.  18;  I  Kings  xix.  19;  Job  i.  14; 
Amos  vi.  12),  sometimes  in  light  soils  by  an  ass 
(Deut.  xxii.  10;  Isa.  xxx.  24).    The  furrow  to-day 
is  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.     The  driver's 
goad  (Judges  iii.  31)  served  also  to  break  the  clods. 
According  to  the  usual  assumption,  the  field  which 
a  yoke  of  oxen  (Heb.  zemedh)  could  plow  in  a  day 
was  the  unit  of  land-measurement,  as  the  present 
unit,  the  fedddn  (22-23  acres),  represents  a  season's 
plowing.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
measured  land  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  as  is 
done  in  the  Talmud,  and  that  ^emedh  is  properly  a 
measure  of  capacity  and  then  designates  a  piece 
of  ground  of  such  size   that  it  required  a  eemedh 
of  seed.     The  surface  was  evened  with  an  imple- 
ment   resembling  a    stone-boat  or  with    a    roller 
(Job  xxxix.    10;  Isa.    xxviii.  24-25;  Hos.  x.    11). 
The    seed     was  sown    by    hand;     wheat,  barley, 
and   spelt    were   often    carefully   laid  in  the   fur- 
row.   In  the   time   of    the    Mishnah,  as    at   pres- 
ent,  it  was  plowed  in.      At  present,  seed  is  sown 
rather   thinly.     An    estimate    of    the   amount   of 
land   under   cultivation   in   ancient   times   is  im- 
possible.     Large  tracts    in    Palestine   can    never 
have  been  used  for  anything  but   pasturage;  the 
"  deserts  "  were  extensive,  as  their  frequent  men- 
tion  shows;   and   there   was   more    wooded  land 
than  now  (Josh.  xvii.  15,   18;    II  Kings   ii.  24). 
These  facts  make  it  probable  that  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  did  not  materially  exceed  that  of 
to-day. 
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In  the  Jordan  valley  the  barley-harvest  begins 

from  the  end  of  March  to  the  first  half  of  April; 

in  the  hill-country,  on  the  coast,  and 

Harvest,  in  the  highlands,  from  a  week  to  a 
month  later.  The  cutting  of  the 
barley  opens,  that  of  the  wheat  closes,  the  harvest 
season.  Altogether  it  lasts  about  seven  weeks 
and  from  of  old  it  has  been  a  time  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity (Ps.  iv.  7;  Isa.  ix.  3).  The  Feast  of  the  First- 
Fruits,  on  which,  according  to  the  Priest  Code,  a 
barley-sheaf  was  offered  (Lev.  xxiii.  9-14),  ushered 
in  this  festive  time;  tlie  Feast  of  Weeks,  seven 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  when  an 
offering  of  two  wave-loaves  of  the  new  wheat  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17-21)  was  made,  closed  it.  The  grain  was 
cut  with  a  sickle  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  25;  Job  xxiv. 
24;  Jer.  1.  16;  Joel  iii.  13).  With  the  left  hand 
the  reaper  grasped  a  bundle  of  ears  (Isa.  xvii.  5; 
Ps.  cxxix.  7),  and  with  the  right  he  cut  them  fairly 
close  to  the  head.  The  binder  followed,  gathering 
the  cut  grain  into  his  arms  (Ps.  cxxix.  7)  and  making 
it  into  sheaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  7;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6),  which 
were  then  collected  in  stacks  (Judges  xv.  5;  Ruth 
iii.  7;  Job  v.  26).  The  harvesters  refreshed  them- 
selves during  their  toil  by  eating  parched  com  and 
bread  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
(Ruth  ii.  14).  According  to  old  custom  and  the 
law,  forgotten  sheaves  and  the  privilege  of  gleaning 
after  the  reapers  belonged  to  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9, 
xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  2);  the  Priest 
Code  provided  also  that  the  comers  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  wholly  reaped  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
In  like  manner  it  was  permissible  to  pluck  ears  from 
another's  field  to  eat  (Deut.  xxiii.  25;  Matt.  xii.  1). 

The  reaping  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
thrashing.  Small  quantities  of  grain,  and  dill, 
cumin,  and  the  like,  were  beaten  out  with  a  flail 
(Judges  vi.  11;  Ruth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xxviii.  27);  but 
in  most  cases  wheat,  barley,  and  spelt  were  taken 
to  the  thrashing-floor,  which,  if  possible,  was  placed 
on  high  ground  so  that  the  wind  might  carry  off  the 
chaff.  The  kernels  were  trodden  out  by  cattle 
or  were  separated  by  means  of  a  rude  thrashing- 
sled  or  wagon  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  Isa.  xxviii.  27-28; 
Amos  i.  3).  Both  custom  and  the  law  forbade  the 
muzzling  of  an  ox  in  treading  out  the  grain  (Deut. 
XXV.  4);  and  to-day  it  is  commonly  estimated  that 
an  ox  will  consume  from  three  to  four  pecks  of  the 
grain  daily  during  the  thrashing- time.  Winnowing 
was  accomplished,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  by 
means  of  a  shovel  or  a  wooden  fork  having  two  or 
more  tines  (Isa.  xxx.  24;  Jer.  xv.  7).  The  chaff  is 
now  used  as  fodder;  according  to  Matt.  iii.  12,  it 
seems  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  burned.  The 
grain  was  sifted  (Amos  ix.  9)  and  shoveled  into 
heaps.  It  was  usually  stored  in  cistern-like  pits 
in  the  open  field,  carefully  covered  (Jer.  xli.  8). 
Real  bams  are  not  mentioned  till  late  times  (Deut. 
xxviii.  8;  II  Chron.  xxxii.  28;  Jer.  1.  26;  Joel  i.  17). 
In  general,  Palestine  may  be  called  a  fertile  land, 
but  its  productivity  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
To-day  the  mountain-lands  of  Judea  yield  on  an 
average  from  two-  to  threefold;  the  valleys  of 
Hebron,  with  fertilization,  from  four-  to  fivefold; 
the  very  fertile  Plain  of  Sharon,  carefully  culti- 


vated by  German  colonists,  eightfold  for  wheat 
and  fifteenfold  for  barley.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  return  was  greater  in 
ancient  times. 

Some  of  the  laws  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Of  greater  importance  in  their  effect  upon  agricul- 
ture were  the  laws  aiming  to  prevent 
Laws.  the  alienation  of  landed  property. 
The  ancestral  field  was  sacred  (cf.  I 
Kings  xxi.  3).  This  provision  explains  the  law  of 
Lev.  XXV.  25,  according  to  which,  if  an  impover- 
ished Israelite  had  to  sell  his  field,  his  kinsman  had 
the  first  right  of  purchase  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12). 
The  law  also  gave  the  original  owner  a  perp)etual 
right  of  redemption,  and  restored  the  field  to  him 
in  the  year  of  jubilee  without  compensation  to  the 
purchaser;  a  city  house  could  be  redeemed  only 
within  a  year,  and  did  not  return  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  27-34).  The  underlying  thought 
here  is  that  the  land  is  not  the  private  property  of 
the  Israelites,  but  belongs  to  God,  and  the  Israel- 
ites have  only  the  right  of  use.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  such  laws  were  carried  out;  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  year  of  jubilee  (see 
below).  The  same  desire  to  preserve  family  pos- 
sessions shows  itself  in  the  law  of  inheritance.  In 
ancient  time  daughters  did  not  inherit;  if  there 
were  no  sons,  property  passed  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  father,  with  the  obligation  to  marry  the 
widow  (cf.  the  Book  of  Ruth).  The  Priest  Code 
allows  daughters  to  inherit  when  there  are  no  sons, 
but  they  must  marry  ipiithin  the  family  or,  at  least, 
within  the  tribe  of  the  father  (Num.  xxxvi.).  Still 
more  important  in  its  effect  upon  agriculture  was 
the  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea.  It  was  an 
old  custom  and  a  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
that  every  field  should  lie  fallow  one  year  in  seven 
(Ex.  xxiii.  10-11).  The  custom  fell  into  disuse  and 
Deuteronomy  knows  nothing  of  it.  But  the  Priest 
CJode  revived  it,  imposed  it  upon  the  entire  land  at 
the  same  year  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.y  XII.  ix.  5),  and 
added  the  theoretic  and  impracticable  year  of  jubilee 
(see  S.\BBATiCAL  Year  and  Year  of  Jubilei:). 
Lastly,  laws  arising  from  ideas  of  ceremonial  im- 
purity must  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  sowing  unclean  seed  (Lev.  xi.  37-38),  of  plowing 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together,  and  of  sowin'^ 
different  kinds  of  seed  in  one  field  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-10).  Of  the  age  of  these  customs 
nothing  is  known.  The  Mishnah  developed  and 
added  to  these  laws  with  great  detail. 

I.  Benzinger. 
Bibliography:  J.  L.  Saalschatz,  Da«  motaiscke  Recht,  Hor- 
lin,  1853;  E.  Robinson,  Phyaioal  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Boston.  1865;  J.  G.  Wetzatein,  in  F.  Delitzsch. 
Commentar  zu  Jesaia,  pp.  389-599,  703-711,  2d  ed.,  Leip- 
flic,  1869  (treats  of  winnowing;  neither  in  last  ed.  nor  in 
Eng.  transl.):  idem,  Die  syruithf!  Dreachtifel,  in  Zexiitchriit 
far  Ethnoloffie.  v.  (1873)  270-302;  F.  Hamilton.  La  Bo- 
tanique  de  la  Bible,  Nice,  1871;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  London,  1873;  idem.  The  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Paleetine,  in  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  ib.  18S4 
(authoritative);  J.  Smith,  Bible  Plants,  their  History  and 
Identification,  ib.  1878;  C.  J.  von  KlinggraCF,  PalOstina 
und  seine  Vegetation,  in  Oesterreichische  botanische  Zeit- 
achrift,  XXX.,  Vienna.  1880;  W.  M.  Thomaon,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  2  vols..  New  York.  1880-82;  I.  Ldw.  .4m- 
mdische  Pflamennamen,  heipsic,  18SI;  E.  Boimier,  Flora 
orierUalis,  G«neva,  1884:  J.  H.  Balfour.  The  Plants  of  the 
Bible,  Loudon.  1885;    G.  Anderlind.  Aekerbau  und  Tier- 
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Miteht  in  Syrien,  intheaondere  in  PalAttina,  in  ZDPV,  ix. 
(1886)  1-73;  S.  Schumacher,  Der  arabisehe  Pfiug,  ib.  iv. 
(1881)  70-84.  ix.  (1886)  1-73,  xii.  (1889)  157-166;  A.  E. 
Knight,  GUaninoa  from  Bible  Ixinda  .  .  .  OccupaHont  of 
their  InhabitanU,  London,  1801;  V.  Hchn,  KuUurpflamen 
und  Hauttiere,  Berlin,  1894;  H.  VogeU&in,  Die  Land- 
wirtechaft  in  PaUutina  xur  Zeit  der  Afuichna,  ib.  1894;  U. 
C.  Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  Philadelphia, 
1894;  DB,  i.  48-51;  EB,  i.  7(J-89;  JE,  i.  202-270;  E. 
Day,  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrew,  New  York.  1901 
(a  useful  book,  based  largely  on  a  study  of  the  book  of 
Judges).  CTonsult  also  the  works  on  antiquities  and 
archeology  by  De  Wette-K&bigcr,  Leipsic,  1864;  H. 
Ewald,  GiSttingen,  1866,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1(76;  C.  F. 
Keil,  Frankfort,  1875;  Schegg-WirthmQller,  Freiburg, 
1887;  I.  Beniinger.  ib.  1894;  W.  Nowaek,  ib.  1894;  and 
PEF,  Quarterly  Report*,  particularly  the  earlier  numbers. 

AGRIPPA  I.  AND  U.,  kings  of  Judea.  See 
Herod  and  his  Family. 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR:  Christian  author  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  perhaps  an  Eg3rp- 
tian.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  7)  speaks  of  him 
very  highly.  He  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic 
Basilides,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  showed 
independent  knowledge  of  the  latter's  teaching. 

G.  KrCger. 
Bibuoorapht:    MPO,  yL;    M.   J.   Routh,   Reliquite  aacra, 

i:  86-90,  Oxford,  1846. 

AGRIPPA  VON  NETTESHEIM,  nef'tes'^hoim', 
HEnrRICH  CORNELIUS:  Scholar  and  adven- 
turer; b.  at  Cologne,  of  noble  family,  Sept.  14, 1486; 
d.  at  Grenoble  1535.  He  studied  at  Cologne  and 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  some  obscure  enterprise  in 
Spain  (1507-08);  lectured  at  the  University  of  D61e, 
in  Franche-Comt^,  on  Reuchlin's  De  verbo  mirtfico 
(1509),  and  aroused  the  opposition  of  certain  monks; 
was  sent  to  England  on  a  political  mission  by  the 
emperor  (1510);  returned  to  Cologne  and  lectured 
on  qucestianes  qtuxilibetales ;  served  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Italy  from  1511  to  1518,  and  during  the 
same  period  went  to  the  Council  of  Pisa  as  a  theo- 
logian (1511),  and  lectured  on  medicine,  jurispru- 
dence, and  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Pavia  and  Turin. 
He  was  appointed  syndic  at  Metz  in  1518,  but  had 
to  flee  from  the  Inquisition  two  years  later.  He 
entered  the  scr\'ice  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  practised 
medicine  at  Freiburg  (1523);  became  physician  to 
the  cjueen  mother  of  France,  but  was  expelled  and 
fled  to  the  Netherlands  (1529);  was  appointed  liis- 
toriographer  to  Charles  V.  and  lived  for  some  years 
under  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  but  finally  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died.  Of  his  two  most  celebrated  works,  the  De 
cccuUa  philosophia  (written  1509-10;  first  printed, 
book  i.,  Antwerp,  1531;  books  i.-iii.,  Cologne, 
1533)  is  a  compilation  from  the  Neoplatonists  and 
the  Cabala  and  gives  a  plan  of  the  world  with  an 
exposition  of  the  "  hidden  powers "  which  the 
learning  of  the  time  thought  it  necessary  to  assume 
for  the  explanation  of  things;  the  other,  De  incertitu- 
dine  et  vanitate  scientiarum  et  artium  (written  1526; 
printed  1527),  is  a  compilation  from  the  Humanists 
and  Reformers,  and  gives  a  skeptical  criticism  not 
only  of  all  sciences,  but  of  life  itself.  A  collected 
edition  of  Agrippa's  works  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  1600. 
Bidlioorapht:  H.   Morley.   The  Life  of  Henrtf    Corneliua 

Agrippa  von  NetUeheim,  2  vols.,  London,  1856. 

AGUIRRE,  fl-giVre,  JOSEPH  SAENZ, stoz,  DE: 
Spanish  cardinal;  b.  at  Logrofio  (60  m.  e.  of  Bur- 


gos), Spain,  Mar.  24, 1630;  d.  in  Rome  Aug.  16,  1699. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  became  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  at  Salamanca, 
and  in  1666  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
there;  he  was  also  a  consultor  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  ultimately  superior-general  of  the 
Spanish  congregation  of  his  order.  In  1686  Inno- 
cent XI.  made  him  cardinal  as  a  reward  for  uphold- 
ing the  papal  authority  against  Gallicanism  in  his 
Defensio  cathedra  S,  Petri  adversus  declaraiionem 
cleri  Gallicani  anni  1G82  (Salamanca,  1683).  The- 
most  important  of  his  nimierous  theological  and 
philosophical  writings  are  his  CoUectio  maxima 
conciliarum  omnium  Hispania  et  novi  orbis  (4  vols., 
Rome,  1693;  new  ed.by  Catalani,  6  vols.,  1753)  and 
his  unfinished  Theologia  S,  Anselmi  (3  vols.,  1679- 
85;  2d  ed.,'  168^-90).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Hurter,  NomendaJtor  literariua  recentiori^- 
theotoffia  catholiea,  ii.  521-552,  Innsbruck,  1893. 

AGUR.    See  Proverbs. 

AHAB,  6^b:  Seventh  king  of  Israel;  son  and: 
successor  of  Omri.  His  dates  are  variously  given — 
918-897  B.C.,  according  to  the  older  chronology; 
87^-857,  Kampl^ausen;  875-853,  Duncker;  874- 
854,  Hommel;  d.  about  851,  Wellhausen.  His 
history  in  I  Kings  xvi.  28-xxii.  40,  is  based  upon 
two  main  sources,  from  which  long  extracts  are 
given;  the  one,  which  furnished  the  account  of  t he- 
wars  with  the  Arameans  (ch.  xx.  and  xxii.),  may 
be  described  as  a  popular  history  of  the  kings  of  the 
northern  realm  and  their  wars;  the  other,  from 
which  the  Elijah  narratives  are  taken,  evidently 
originated  in  prophetic  circles.  Both  were  Of  the 
ninth  century  and  of  Ephraimitic  origin.  The 
Monolith  Inscription  of  Sludmancser  II.  of  As- 
syria (see  Assyria,  VI.,  §  8)  states  that  in  the  army 
defeated  by  Shalmanescr  at  Karkar  (854  d.c.)  were 
10,000  men  and  2,000  chariots  furnished  by  Akhab- 
bu  Sir'laaif  by  whom  in  all  probability  Ahab  of 
Israel  is  meant  (for  another  view,  cf.  Kittel,  233- 
234;  I^mphausen,  43,  note).  The  Moabitc  Stone 
(q.v.)  also  states  that  the  subjection  of  Moab  to 
Israel,  established  by  Omri,  lasted  for  "  half  of  his 
son's  days."  Ahab*s  reign  was  a  time  of  pros- 
perity. The  long  war  with  Judah  was  ended,  and 
Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat's  son.  A  marriage  alliance  was  also 
made  with  the  Phcnicians,  Ahab  taking  to  wife 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  of  Tyre.  The  Moab- 
ites  remained  subject  to  Israel  and  paid  a  con- 
siderable tribute  (II  Kings  iii.  4).  Jericho  was 
rebuilt,  and  other  cities  were  fortified  or  built. 
Ahab  erected  a  palace  at  Jczreel  (probably  the 
"  ivory  house  "  of  I  Kings  xxii.  39).  In  later  years 
he  had  to  fight  with  the  Arameans  of  Damascus, 
who  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  but  were  defeated  and 
driven  off.  In  the  following  year  both  armies  met 
at  Aphek  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  Ben-hadad, 
the  Syrian  king,  was  captured  and  magnanimously 
treated  by  Ahab;  vrith  the  promise  to  give  up  the 
conquests  of  his  father  and  to  allow  Ahab's  mer- 
chants to  have  bazaars  in  Damascus,  he  was  set  free. 
After  three  years  Ahab  undertook  a  new  war 
against  Damascus  to  capture  Ramoth-gilead,  wliich 
probably  was  to  have  been  delivered  to  Israel  after 
the  covenant  at  Aphek.    This  time  he  had  the  help 
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;if  Jehoflhftphat  of  Jud&h,  whose  son  m«y  hsve 
ni&rried  Abiik'a  daughter  at  this  ttm«.  The  battle 
was  lost  sod  Ahab  waa  mottaUy  woiuided. 

Ahab's  reign  ia  of  great  importanoe  in  the  relig- 
ious development  of  Israel,  and  ia  marked  by  a 
bitter  contest  between  the  throne  and  the  proph- 
ets. That  Ahab  had  no  intention  of  apoeUtising 
from  Yahweh,  the  god  of  his  people,  \s  shown  by 
the  names  he  gave  his  children;  bul  to  rule  rights 
eously,  accofdinj;  to  the  conception  of  the  prophets^ 
did  not  suit  hia  policy.  He  tolerated  the  calf- 
woratilp  instituted  bj  Jeroboam  (I  Kinga  Jui.  26- 
33).  and.  ioQuenced  by  hk  Phenician  wife,  intro^ 
duced  into  SaniAna  the  worahip  of  the  Syrisai  Baal 
(Mdkarth),  for  whom  he  built  in  his  capital  a  greiUF 
temple  with  all  the  necese^ajy  paraphernalia.  No 
doubt  cei^'ain  circles  in  Israel  were  shocked  by  this 
heathen  worship;  but  the  great  m^ijonty  saw  in  it 
no  inconsiBtency  with  the  ifoeaic  rchpon.  It  fell 
to  Ehjah  to  rebuke  the  people  for  "  halting  between 
two  opinioiia  *';  but  hi  voice,  like  that  of  other 
prophets  who  protested,  had  Uttle  efiect.  Jeiebel 
tried  to  silence  them  by  bloody  persecutions;  ami 
Elijah  complained  that  h*;  was  the  only  prophet 
of  Y:ihweb  left.  It  must  not  be  ima^ned.  however, 
tb^t  all  iKxaUed  prophets  of  Yahveb  liad  been 
kilk^d;  for  Ahab,  who  9tiU  regariled  himself  as  a 
worshiper  of  Yahweb,  would  hardly  have  per^ 
mitted  such  an  act.  Thoae  who  did  not  oppose  the 
wors^hip  of  Baal  were  doubtless  left  alone;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  Elijah  they  were  not  much  better  than 
tbe  propheu  oif  BaaL  After  the  event  on  >tount 
Carmel  (I  Kings  xviiL)  Jexebel  saw  the  futility  of 
trying  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  the  worship 
of  Baal,  and  the  proptiets  who  had  kept  in 
biding  could  come  and  go  freely,  Ah^b  and 
his  wife  were  also  denounced  by  Elijah  for  the 
crime  committed  against  Naboth  and  hi«  family^ 
which  led  to  mgns  of  contrition  on  the  king's 
part  and  to  a  postponement  to  his  sod's  days 
of  the  threatened  retribution  (1  Kings  xxi,;  cf. 
11  Kinga  ix,  21-26).  Ahab's  character  and  acHieve^ 
meats  are  differently  artimated.  Be  was  un- 
doubteflly  an  able  man,  and  desired  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  hh  people;  be  was  a  brave  warrior, 
and  died  manfully.  But  in  the  estimation  of  many 
these  virtues  are  outweighed  by  hia  weakness 
toward  Jeaebel^  hj«  short -sighted  optimiim)  after 
the  victory  at  Apliek,  and  hia  lack  of  di?ep  religious 
conviction  and  earneatnesa.  (\V.  Lcnz.} 

BlPLioaitAFRtT    Qd  tbe  dmmolocy:  A,  KaiapliAUKD*  CJbt^ 

noioffig  da-  kmbr^i^ehm  KOmic*,  llomx,  lflB3;  Chrtmot- 
OQU  o/  IIU  Ki^t  of  /irad  and  Judah  cumpartd  icith  tkr 
MonnmmiM,  in  Ckmrh  Quarta-lu  Berifte,  Jan..  188C;  E* 
liahlerp  Bi&iiMrhr  Cknmoloffig  und  leittrcHnunp  dm-  Bmb- 
r4*r,  Vieojsa.  1^87;  DB,  L  397^03;  EBA.  773-^  Ift;  »Dd 
fveUoxw  on  ehrowfocy  in  <Ltic  foltowiTU^  luinwd  workL 
Ott  tbe  hifltory:  H.  Ewmld,  GmatJ^is^  dim  VoUMt  Imraml,  7 
ToU.,  G5ttuhg!eii«  18^-68  (Eng.  tnuut..  9  voh,.  London. 
1867-^):  H.  Dmicfcpr.  l7c«rAu:A/t  drM  AtUrthumm^  ii.  Lcip^ 
•  e*  1878-  B.  Stad?t  Gtf*rAif*to  rirt  Volkm*  Itrati.  2  tqI*, 
Be-rUn,  1884--8«^  II  lU-nan,  HiMt&i^e  dn  ptijple  Itnui^  5 
Tolt.  P*™,  18^7-04,  En*.  triuuL,  Loadon.  1888-91; 
E.  KitteU  GaehitJiM  der  Htbr/ter.  2  vdLb..  Gofba,  ISBS- 
03,  Eiiir.  tmmJ.*  2  toU,  Loudon*  18915-^6;  H.  GmttM^Ge- 
«eAu;4te  d^  J  r^dleit.  1 1  yqIa.,  L^pn«.  1  S8&-  L90a  Enc^  transl., 
9vq1».,  I^odcm*  18Bt;  G.  Rnwhnson.Kin^otn!  ittatiandju- 
dak.  Landati^  1889;  Smith MTJC^idi^m^  Pr&pkttu;  H.Winck- 
Jer,G!MfA!VAftr?<iw«t.  2*olii.,  Leipiie.  lSe5-l00O:  a  F.  Kent, 
HUtor*  of  tht  H*bf*^  Pwopk.  2  *b1«^  New  York^  ie»6-«7» 


idem.  Studtma*  Old  T^tamtnt,  iL.  ib.  1904;  J.  Wtnii*ii«Ti, 
iB^ixlUiMche  und  jMuchx  txrtdktcAte,  Berlin*  1307;  klem, 
PrttUifomena  zur  GttcAichie  ItrarU.  Berliu.  1899  (in 
Eng..  Pfiitt)ifomtmi  to  the  ttittor^  of  JwnuL  wHK  a  rijirint 
of  the  ^rUde  '  Iwroxl '  frcrM  8a  ^*  ETK^/diopadia  BrUannita," 
EdUibuj^b*  ISS&i;  C.  H.  Cormlh  QtMckichiM  d^M  VoU^r* 
Imul.  Jjciptac,  1S9S*  Enj.  timnsL.  Chicago,  IB^;  DB. 
±  60er^5IS;  EB,  ii.  21l7-m;  H.  R  Sroitb.  O^  TeMiamcnt 
HiMt&rjf^  New  York,  1903.  Further  coaterwl  is  to  be 
fauad  m  th«  commentaries  on  tbe  BoakA  of  King^A  md 
Chroniclfti,  Oq  Indicatianft  from  ih<  monuments:  ^<chra- 
der*  KB,  6  vol*.,  Beflin.  iSSft-lftOl;  idrm*  KAT.  3d  rd„ 
by  B.  ZiuuQem  and  H.  Wiackler.  2  voU..  Berlin.  1903, 
Ene.  traniil.  of  1*1  e4.»  London*  1886-88;  H.  Winekten 
Alkirieyi(ali*cke  Farnrhanffen,  i.-vi.,  Ijeipfic.  lS9CJ-^7  <rm\r 
mrwA^  3  Y&ls.,  1808^1901;  3d  erne*,  2  vol*.,  1901-05^;  A. 
H.  aayc**  *  Mtghrr  CrOicLwm  *  «M  (he  MnttumenUr  Lonilan, 
IffiU;  J.  F.  MeCufdy^  HiMtarv,  Propkerj/  awf  {JU  Mtmu^ 
iwnii.  2  volt..  New  York*  1894^1001;  W.  Si.  C.  Rosaiwe^, 
Tht  BihUaTid  the  Manum^ntt,  London*  189-^;  1^.  R.  OriT^p 
in  D.  G.  Hoflanh»  Authority  ami  Arehm^laffif,  LocmIoi, 
1899, 

AHASUERUS,  <i-haz'yu4'Rre :  A  name  given  in 
the  Old  T&rtament  to  two  king».  1.  The  father  of 
DaJiufl  the  Mede  (D&n.  ix.  1).  Since  Danu»  i^ 
mentioned  before  CyruSr  he  can  he  no  other  than 
Astya^eSf  and  Ahaauerus  would  then  be  Cy^xun-t^. 
PboDetkaUy  the  name  ia  just  as  little  connected 
as  CyaxarcA  uith  the  name  which  that  king  has  in 
the  Persian  cuneifoim  inscriptions^  and  vhich  must 
probably  be  read  //wraAA*fc*ra,  It  is  also  often 
found  that  the  Median  and  FenBian  kings  are  differ- 
ently named  in  the  eoureei*,  a  difference  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  after  their  acf  eanon 
tn  the  thmne  they  took  new  names.  In  Tob.  xiv. 
15  ''  Asueros  "  is  Astyages,  since  he  is  mentioned 
a?  the  ronquertir  of  Nineveh  beside  NebuchaJ- 
neasar. 

2.  A  king  mentiotied  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the 
Kbsbayarsba  of  the  Peraian  inscriptions  and  the 
Xerxes  of  the  Greeks,  who  ruled  from  4H5  to  465 
B.c*,  and  was  the  son  of  Dariua  Hysftaspes.  This 
b  indicated  by  the  identity  of  the  name  and  the 
agreement  in  character  as  that  ia  given  by  Hcroilo- 
tus.  With  this  agrees  also  the  mention  of  Shushpn 
(Susa)  as  his  residence,  and  the  ,'rtatement  in  T:>lli<^r 
j.  that  the  kin^om  extended  from  India  lo 
Ethiopia — a  etateroent  which  is  confirrae^l  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire 
in  the  epitaph  of  Darius  at  Nakshi  Rust  em.  which, 
however^  would  not  »uit  the  time  before  Dariu;*. 
With  Xerxes,  not  with  Cambyaes*  the  Ahasuems 
of  Ezra  iv,  6  is  no  doubt  identical  to  whom  the 
Samaritanit  presented  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  exilei  who  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

(B.  Lixdxer;) 

Bl>t400aArHT:  T.  Benlcy*  £>i*  pprmivkm  Kniititchriftrn, 
Lespiie.  IB*7*.  F.  SfHe^rl,  Eruni^che  AUrrthvwukunde, 
S  vaia.,  ib.  1871-78;  Sefanaer,  KAT:  A.  II.  ^yn, 
Hiokrr  Criticum  and  Uu  Mftaaimemttt  pp.  543  fiqq.. 
Loatkjii,  1S94;  W.  St.  C.  Boseavfa,  Th4  Btbie  and 
tht  MmtumentB.  ib.  1895. 

AHAUS,  a"bau3t',  HEIHRICH  VOll  (Hea- 
drOi  van  Ahuis):  Founder  of  the  Brethren  of 
tbe  Common  Life  in  Germany;  b.  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Ahaus,  near  Miinster,  1370;  d.  in  \lQn- 
ster  1439.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
whose  ancesl<Hs  dated  back  to  tbe  ninth  century, 
and  who  to<ik  their  name  from  their  teirttories  on 
the  River  Aa.  In  1390  betook  religious  orders  and, 
inflaeneed  by  bis  aunt,  formerly  abbess  of  Vreden  in 
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Gelderland,  then  a  member  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Conmion  Life  at  Deventer,  affiliated  himself  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  teaching  in  that  town. 
He  remained  at  Deventer  probably  till  the  year  1400, 
living  in  close  association  with  the  companions  and 
successors  of  Groote,  the  founder  of  the  fraternity, 
such  as  Florentius  Radewyns,  Brinckerink,  Ger- 
hard Zerbolt,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Having 
mastered  the  principles  and  the  organization  of  the 
Brethren,  and  imbued  with  their  zeal,  he  retimied 
to  Westphalia  and  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  founded 
a  brotherhood  at  MOnster.  The  death  of  his  father 
left  him  with  ample  means  with  which  he  erected 
a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Brethren. 
Later  he  ceded  to  them  his  magnificent  residence 
and  estate  at  Springbrunnen,  which  became  the 
seat  of  the  general  chapter  of  the  fraternity.  Liv- 
ing without  vows  or  written  regulations,  and  given 
up  to  the  practise  of  the  humble  Christian  virtues, 
the  Brethren,  nevertheless,  met  with  opposition 
from  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  former 
looked  askance  at  their  close  intermingling  of  the 
ascetic  and  spiritual  with  the  secular  life,  and 
resented  the  influence  which  they  speedily  began 
to  exert  in  the  field  of  education,  while  the  citizens 
of  Munster  regarded  the  activity  of  the  fraternity 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  books,  which  con- 
stituted the  cliief  source  of  their  livelihood,  as  im- 
wclcome  competition.  The  Dominicans  were  the 
most  zealous  of  their  opponents  and  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  that  order,  Matthaeus  Grabow,  complaint 
against  the  Brethren  was  lodged  with  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  Gerson 
and  Kerre  d'Ailly,  however,  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete \'indication  (1418),  and  the  persecution  served 
only  to  hasten  the  rapid  spread  of  their  influence. 
Ahaus  was  one  of  the  representatives  sent  to  Con- 
stance to  defend  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  1416  Ahaus  established  at  Cologne  the  second 
great  house  of  the  fraternity;  and  in  1428  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  chapters  of  Cologne  and 
Munster  whereby  the  two  houses  were  constituted 
practically  one  body.  In  1441  this  union  was 
joined  by  the  chapter  of  Wesel  in  Qeves,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Ahaus  in  1435.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Ahaus  busied  himself  with  the  erection 
of  new  chapters  and  the  active  supervision  of  the 
established  houses;  and,  in  addition  to  the  three 
great  chapters  mentioned,  many  smaller  foundations 
were  established  in  the  dioceses  of  Miiitster  and 
OsnabrUck.  Communities  of  Sisters  of  the  Common 
Life  also  were  established  at  Emmerich,  Herford, 
Hildesheim,  and  other  places,  aside  from  the  mother 
house  at  MUnster,  with  the  foundation  of  whicl} 
Ahaus  was  not  connected.  The  labors  of  Ahaus 
exercised  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Germany.  The  standard  of  learn- 
ing among  the  clergy  was  raised,  and  monastidsm 
was  purified  of  many  of  its  evils,  while  its  ideals  of 
a  spiritual  life  received  wide  extension  through  the 
fouiiding  of  secular  communities.  The  Brethren 
were  also  influential  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
in  the  diffusion  of  literature  both  in  manuscript  and 
in  printed  form,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  for  religious  purposes. 

L.  SCHULZE. 
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Bxblioorapht:    L.  Schulse.  Heinrich  von  AhauSt  in  ZKW, 
iii..  1882. 

AHAZ,  6^az:  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Jotham.  He  ruled,  according  to 
the  older  computation,  742-727  B.C.;  according  to 
K5hler,  739-724;  according  to  Kamphausen,  734- 
715;  according  to  Hommel,  734-728.  The  most 
important  political  event  of  his  reign  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  Judah  to  Assyria  as  a  result  of  the 
Arameo-  (Syro-)  Ephraimitic  war.  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  had  conspired 
against  Judah  before  the  death  of  Jotham  (II  Kingii 
XV.  37),  but  war  was  not  actively  carried  on  imtil 
after  the  accession  of  Ahaz.  The  latter  could  not 
maintain  himself  in  the  field  and  retired  to  the 
fortified  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
he  was  defeated  in  pitched  battle  at  some  stage  of 
the  war.  Rezin  captured  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea, 
wliich  had  been  in  possession  of  Judah  since  the 
days  of  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  (Azariah,  II  Kings 
xiv.  7,  22),  and  restored  it  to  the  Edomites  (xvi. 
6,  where  the  reading  should  be  "  Edomites  "  in- 
stead of  "  Syrians  ")i  perhaps  in  return  for  help  in 
the  war  (cf.  II  Ghron.  xxviii.  17).  Judea  was  laid 
waste  and  partly  depopulated  (cf.  Isa.  i.  5-9). 
Ahaz  in  his  need  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser 
II.  of  Assyria,  who  forced  the  enemies  of  the  Judean 
king  to  retire;  but,  as  the  price  of  this  deliver- 
ance, Judah  became  an  Assyrian  vassal  state,  the 
king's  treasure  and  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  being 
carried  to  Nineveh,  and  a  yearly  tribute  imposed. 
Few  kings  of  Judah  are  represented  as  having  so 
little  inclination  to  the  true  Yahweh-religion  as 
Ahaz.  He  sacrificed  "  on  the  hills,  and  under 
every  green  tree,"  and  set  up  molten  images  of  the 
Baalim.  In  a  time  of  great  distress  he  even  offered 
his  son  to  Molech  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  II.  Kings  xxiii.  11-12  that, 
under  Assyrian  influence,  he  built  altars  for  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Temple.  The  religious  and  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  under  Ahaz  is  the  frequent  theme  ol 
Isaiah's  prophecy.  (W.  Lorz.) 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  reign  of  Ahai 
extended  from  735  to  719  B.C.  The  dates  are 
important  not  merely  as  fixing  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Hezekiah  with  his  change  of  policy 
toward  Assyria,  but  also  their  correlation  with 
other  events.  Thus  Ahaz  is  seen  to  have  survived 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  b.c.)  and  the  Assyrian 
expedition  against  Ashdod  (720  B.C.)  with  its 
consequences  to  Judah  (cf.  Isa.  xx.).  J.  F.  M. 
Biblioorapht:    Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Avab, 

and  C.  P.  Caspari,  Ueberden  Sifriaeh-€phraimitiach€n  Krug 

unUsr  Jotham  und  Aha»,  Christiania,  1840. 

AHAZIAH,  d''ha-zai'a:  1.  Eighth  king  of  Israd, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He  reigned  about  two 
years  (856-855  B.C.,  according  to  Kamphausen; 
for  other  views,  see  the  dates  given  for  the  close  of 
his  father's  reign  in  the  article  Ahab).  Little  is 
known  of  his  reign.  Doubtless  he  ended  the  war 
\vdth  Ben-hadad  (see  Ahab)  by  treaty.  After 
Ahab's  death,  the  Moabites  rebelled  sui*cessfully; 
but  Ahaziah  seems  to  have  imdertaken  no  war 
against  them.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from 
a  window  and  received  serious  injury;  being  a 
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worehipeT  of  Baiilj  he  sent  to  Ekron  to  aeek  roun- 
ael  from  Bafll'Kebub;  and  liis  messengers  were  met 
on  the  way  by  Elijah,  who  foretold  a  fatal  issue  of 
his  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sending  to  Baal. 
His  history  is  found  in  I  Kings  xxii.  49^ — II  Kings  1. 

(W.  LoTZ.) 
The  death  of  Ahab  and  ac<^8aion  of  Ahaziah  of 
Israel  fell  in  853  B*c.  (see  Ahab),  as  is  now  generally 
agreed*  Jehu  acceded  in  842  B.C.,  for  in  that  year 
he  paid  homage  to  Shalmancaer  IL  according  to 
the  etat^'menl  of  the  latter  on  liie  Black  Obelisk. 
But  Joram,  who  comes  betwei^D  Ahaiiah  and  Jehu, 
reigned  '*  twelve  years"  (II  King^  iii.  1),  This 
term  seems  to  fill  up  the  whoSe  time  between  853 
and  842,  inclusive.  Accordingly  the  sickness  of 
A  had  ah  and  active  regency  of  Jo  ram  began  just 
after  the  aceession  of  the  former,  whose  very  brief 
reign   could  have  had    no    significance  whatever. 

J.  F.  M. 
2.  Sixth  king  of  Judah,  eon  of  Jehoram.  He  reigned 
one  year  (884  BX*,  according  to  the  older  cx>mputa- 
tion;  843,  according  to  Kamphamien;  84  2,  accord- 
ing to  Hommel)*  He  nmrried  a  daughter  of  Ahabj 
&nd  it  i&  therefore  not  i^urpriBing  that  he  was  a 
Baal' worshiper.  His  relation  with  the  house  of 
Omri  caused  his  early  death.  He  joined  his  brother- 
ia^law^  Joram  of  Israel,  in  a  campaign  against 
Haxael  of  Damascus ,  and  the  two  allies  attacked 
Hamoth'gilead,  Joram  was  wounded  and  returned 
to  Jezreel,  whither  Ahasiah  went  to  visit  him,  and 
there  he  (ell  into  the  hands  of  Jehu^  who  killed  him 
aa  a  member  of  the  house  of  Omri,  The  accounts 
of  his  death  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  can  not  be 
reconciled,  Hia  history  is  found  in  II  Kings  viii. 
25-iK.  29;  II  Chron.  xxii.  1-9.  (W.  Lorn) 

BtHLioottAPiiv:  CouBuIt  th«  worki  meotionchd  tinder  Ahab. 

AfflJAH,  a-hoi'jfl:  A  prophet,  living  at  Shiloh, 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  xi.  29^3%  xii.  15,  xiv.  1-1 S: 
II  Chron.  ix.  29,  x.  15.  All  these  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  are  Deuteronomic,  or  at  leaat  have 
been  ivorked  over  by  a  Deuteronomic  editor.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Solomon 'ft  reign  Aliijah  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  great  authority  as  Yahweh's  prophet. 
Next  to  Samuel  and  Elisha  he  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  of  Israel , 
besides  promoting  the  religious  life,  meddled  with 
poiitieal  affairs.  He  gave  voice  to  the  deep  dissatis- 
faction which  all  true  Yaliweh-wotshipers  felt  in 
the  latter  part  of  Bolomon^s  reign,  and  foretold  to 
Jeroboam  that  he  would  become  king  over  ten  tribes, 
Yearfi  later,  when  Ahijah  w^as  an  old  man,  dim  of 
eyesight,  Jeroboam  sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet  in 
diaguise  to  obtain  help,  if  poseible,  in  the  severe 
fliekneas  of  his  son.  Again  the  prophet  declared 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  consequence  of  unfaith- 
fulncJ^  to  Yahwehj  lie  foretold  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
The  Chronicler,  according  to  his  euitom,  made 
Ahijah  also  a  historian  of  his  time. 

<R.   KiTTEL.) 

AHIHELECH,  a-him'e-lec:  High  pneat  at  the 
tabernacle  in  Nob.  He  gave  the  showbread  and 
Goliath's  sword  to  David,  not  knowing  that  the 
latter  was  fleeing  from  Saul,  and  for  this  reaison  he, 
together  with  the  entire  priestly  family  of  eifbty-five 


persons  (LXX,  thirty-five)  and  the  whole  city  of 
Nob,  was  slain  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  at  Saul's  com- 
mand (I  Sam.  XX i, -xxii.).  Only  his  son  Abiathar 
escaped  and  went  to  David.  Ahimelech  is  called 
the  son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam,  xxii.  9,  20),  and  was 
therefore  great-grandson  of  EU  and  a  descendant  of 
Ithamar.  "  Ahiah  **  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3)  is  probably 
another  name  for  Aliimdech;  if  not,  Ahiah  must 
have  been  an  older  brother  of  the  latter  who  offi- 
ciated before  tiim,  or  possibly  the  father  of  Ahime- 
lech, who,  in  this  case*  should  be  called  the  grand- 
son of  Ahitub.  Abiathar  served  David  as  priest 
during  the  latter's  exile  (I  Sam.  xxii.  20-23,  xxiii, 
6-12,  XXX.  7-8)  and  throughout  hii  reign,  although 
Zadok  of  another  priestly  line  is  always  mentioned 
first  (H  Sam.  xv,  24,  xvii.  15,  xix.  11,  xx.  25). 
He  was  deposed  by  Solomon  for  having  favored 
the  succession  of  Adonijah  (I  Kings  ii.  26-27,  35). 

C.  VON  Orelli, 

AHITHOPHEL,  a-hith'o-feh  A  counselor  of 
David.  He  is  called  "  the  GUonitc,"  i.e.,  from 
Giloht  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (II  Sam.  xv.  12). 
David  esteemed  him  highly  for  his  great  wii^dom 
(II  Sam.  xvi.  23).  When  Absalom  revoked,  Aliith- 
ophel  faitWeasly  betray etl  David  in  the  expectation 
that  the  rebellion  would  be  successful  (11  Sam. 
XV.  12,  31,  xvi.  21  f  xvii.  1  sqq.).  He  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  his  authority  was  not  para- 
mount iK~ith  the  young  prince^  and  when  the 
Iatt*r  rejected  his  advice  to  attack  David  at  once, 
be  went  home  and  hanged  liimeeLf  (II  Sam.  xvii, 
23).  Some  think  that  Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12  wjq.  have 
reference  to  David's  sad  experience  with  Afiithophel. 
Eham,  a  son  of  Ahithophel,  was  one  of  David '.s 
heroes  (II  Sam.  xxxiii.  34);  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  was  the  Eliam  mentioned  a^  the  fat  her  of 
Bath-aheba  {II  Sam.  xi.  3).  C  vo\  Orelu. 

AHLFELD,     fil'feld,      JOHAKli      FRIEDRICH: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Mehringen  (in  the  Harz,  near  Bt  ru- 
burg,  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Halle),  .\nhaU,  Nov.  1,  ISIO; 
d.  at  LeipRJC  Mar.  4, 1884.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, and  he  owed  some  of  his  later  jxiwer  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  brought  up  with  an  intimate  know  I- 
edge  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  ma^s  of  the 
people.  From  1930  to  1833  he  studied  at  HiiHe. 
For  a  year  he  was  a  private  tutor,  and  then  he 
taught  in  the  gymnasium  at  2erbst.  His  preaching 
at  this  tin>e  was  influenced  by  rationaliHrn.  .\t 
the  beginning  of  1837  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  boys'  school  at  Wftrlitsfi;  and  here  he  came  umh:r 
the  influence  of  Schubring^  a  man  of  simple  faith,  and 
his  views  changed.  In  1838  he  became  pa^stor  of 
Akleben,  on  the  Baale.  a  viDage  of  sailors  where 
he  worked  hard  and  exercised  a  poweriul  influence, 
finding  time,  however,  for  literary  work,  and  vij|;or- 
oualy  defending  the  old-fashioned  faith  against 
rationalism.  He  was  called  t^  HaUe  in  1847 
through  Tholuck's  endeavors,  and  did  his  duty 
nobly  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He  took  poi^i- 
tiona  of  more  and  more  prominence,  and  in  1 850 
was  chosen  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  Leip- 
aic.     In  1881  he  retired  from  active  work. 

Aa  a  preacher  Ahlfeld  gained  and  maintained  a 
remarkable  popularity.     Abstract  epeculation  wa^ 
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not  his  strong  point.  He  was  at  home  in  the  con- 
crefce^  and  knew  how  to  narrate  with  great  effect 
Btoriea  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
Cburrh,  and  from  his  own  or  others'  experience. 
Besides  preaching,  he  taught,  in  the  Leipsic  Theo« 
logical  Seminary^  and  for  many  years  did  good 
service  on  the  commias^ion  appointed  to  revise 
Luther's  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  left 
a  lasting  memorial  of  his  labors  in  more  than  one 
charitable  foundation  with  whose  origin  he  had 
much  to  do.  Of  the  numemua  collections  of  his 
diacouTsea  may  be  mentioned:  Predigitn  Hber 
die  evangflisehen  Perikopen  (Halle,  1848;  12th  ed,, 
1892);  Das  Leben  im  LicMe  des  WorUa  GotU&  (1861 ; 
7th  ed*,  18S6);  Predigitn  uficr  die  epixtoluchjcn 
Perikopen  (1867;  5th  ed,.  1899);  Confirmatwnsre' 
d^n  (2  seriea,  Leipeie,  ISSO).  (A.  Hauck,) 

BiBLiodKA.  fFf  T :   Friedrich  A  Mftld*  iMitortd  P^t&r  tu  St.  Ntko- 

AICHSPALT,    aik'spQlt     (AICHSPALTER,     AS^ 

PELT):  A  common  designation  (from  hia  birth- 
phLce,  Aspelt^  near  Luxembourg)  for  Peter,  areh- 
bisbop  of  Maina  (1306-20):  b.  between  1240 
and  1250;  d,  at  Mainx  June  4,  1320.  He  ia  an 
important  figure  in  the  politics  and  hiitory  of  hii 
time,  but  of  less  internist  for  religion  or  theology. 
Of  humble  origin,  he  was  ambitious  and  adroit, 
and  sought  hiM  advancement  w-ith  skill  and  eucce^. 
A  knowledge  of  medicine  helped  him  to  win  the 
favor  of  princes  and  popes.  He  was  chancellor  to 
WeneealaUfl  IL,  king  of  Bohemia  (1296^1305),  and 
during  this  time  quarreled  with  Albert  of  Austria 
and  thenceforth  was  an  oppouetit  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  He  promoted  the  election  of  Henry 
of  Luxembourg  a,^;  emperor  in  1308,  and  under  him 
^ae  ^I-powerfiil  m  German  affairs*  He  was  made 
biahop  of  Basel  in  1206^  archbishop  of  Mainz  in 
1306,  and  proved  himself  efficient  and  praise  wortliy 
in  his  diocese. 

BiBi400KAPBT^    J.  Heidefnunn,  Relet  t&H  Aipelt  alt  Kirchen- 
fartt  und  J?taatJfmann,  Berlin.  1875. 

AID  AN,  ni'don,  SAINT:  First  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame;  d.  at  Bamborough  (on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, 16  m.  iJ.e.  of  Berwick)  Aug.  31,  65L  When 
Oswald,  king  of  North umbria  (634-642),  wished  to 
introduce  Chni^tianity  into  his  dominions  (see 
Oswald,  Saint^  Celtic  Cituiich  in  Britain  and 
Ireland),  he  applied  to  Seghine,  abbot  of  lona^ 
for  missionaries^  and  a  certain  Gorman  was  sent, 
who  soon  returned f  declaring  it  VfoB  impossible 
to  Christianize  io  rude  a  people.  Aidan,  then  a 
monk  of  lonaf  suggested  that  Corman  had  failed 
to  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  needs  and  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  forgetting  ttie  Apostle's  injimc- 
tion  of  "  mUk  for  babes-"  Whereupon  Aidan  was 
at  once  ordained  and  sent  to  Oswald  in  Corman'a 
place  (635).  He  estabhshcd  Jiimself  on  the  island 
of  Lindisfame^  near  Bamborough,  brouj;ht  fellow 
workers  from  Ireland^  and  founded  a  school  of  twelve 
English  boys  to  provide  future  prieata.  Consist- 
ently exemplifying  in  his  daily  life  the  doctrines 
he  taught,  he  gained  great  influence  with  Oswald 
and,  after  hia  deaths  with  Oswin^  king  of  Deira, 
while  the  people  were  won  by  hia  mildneaa,  humihty, 
and  benevolence.  He  could  not  preach  in  the 
Saxon  language  at  first  and  Oswald  acted  as  inter- 


preter. His  work  in  Northtimbria  was  continued 
by  Finan  (q.v.).  All  information  about  Aidaii 
comes  from  Bede  {Hist,  ecel.,  iti,  3^  5-17,  26),  who 
praises  him  and  telU  marvelous  storiea  about  him. 

B[BUo«aAPttT:  J,  H,  A.  Ebmrd,  Die  irotchoiHtche  Miimiottt- 
kirche,  Gtlt^rsbii*  1873;  A.  C.  Fryer,  A^dtun,  tht  Apottie 
of  the  North,  LoDslon,  tSS-l;  J.  B.  Light  foot,  Leadrre  in 
ths  N^twt/um  Chur<ih.  ib.  iS&Or  VV.  Briffbt,  Ea^tu  EtiqUsK 
Church  lliMtarv,  153-1  G8<  ISS-lSS,  Oxford,  1897. 

ATKEH,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS;  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Munchester,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827; 
d,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  H,  1S92.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1846  and  from 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1853;  entered 
the  Congregational  ministry,  and  became  pastor 
at  Yarmouth  J  Me.,  1854;  became  professor  of  Latin 
in  Dartmouth  1859;  in  Princeton  I860,  president 
of  Union  College  1869,  pJT»fesBor  of  ethics  and 
apologetics  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy  1871; 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Old 
Testament  Uterature  18S2,  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  revision  company,  and  trans- 
lated Zdckler'fl  commentary  on  Proverbs  in  the 
Lange  series  (Mew  Vork,  1859). 

AILLY,  PIERRE  T>\  pyir  d'a"lyr  (Lat.  Pelrus 
de  AUiaco):  ChanceUor  of  the  University  of  Parisy 
later  bishop  of  Cambrai  and  cardinal,  one  of  the 
distiEiguiehed  churclunen  wlio  sought  to  restore 
unity  to  the  divided  Church  during  the  great  papal 
schism  (1378-1429;  see  Schism)  by  means  of  a 
general  courcil;  b.,  probably  at  Ailly-^le-haut- 
clocher  (20  m.  n*w.  of  Amiens) ,  in  the  present 
department  of  Somme,  1350;  d.  at  Avignon  Aug. 
9t  1420.  He  was  brought  up  in  Cbmpi&gne  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  war  witb 
England  and  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  (the 
Jacquerie);  to  this  wa^  no  doubt  in  part  due  tha 
strong  national  feeling  and  the  prejudice  against 
England  w^hich  he  showc^l  later.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Paris  as  a  student  of  theology  in  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  1372,  and  began  to  lecture 
on  Peter  Lombard  in  1375,  His  lectures  (printed 
as  QuiBsiimi^  super  iibroa  sent^niiarum,  gtrasburg, 
1490)^  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  clear 
thinker,  and  helped  to  make  the  nommalism  of 
Occam  predominant  iu  the  university.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preELcher. 

On  Apr.  11,  1380,  Ailly  wa^  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  professor.  His  treatise  on  tliis  occasion, 
and  other  essays  written  about  the  same  time  (pub* 
lishcd  as  appendi?^  to  the  Qucesticfnes ;  also  in 
G^sonii  operas  ed,  Du  PHn,  i.  603  sqq,,  Antwerp, 
1706),  show  his  position  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Churchy  which  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  schism.  The  Christian  Church,  he  said*  is 
founded  on  the  living  Christ,  not  on  the  erring  Peter^ 
on  the  Bible,  not  on  the  canon  law.  The  existing 
evils  can  be  cured  by  a  general  council.  Against 
those  who  opposed  this  idea  of  a  council  he  wrote 
in  1381  a  satirical  epistle  "  from  the  devil  to  Ilia 
prelates  "  (text  in  Tschackert.,  Appendix,  pp.  15 
sqqj.  In  13S4  he  became  director  of  the  College 
of  Navarre,  where  be  had  among  his  pupils  Jeaa 
Geraon,  who  became  his  faithful  friend.  In  1389 
-Ailly  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  and 
almoner  of  Charles  VI*  of  France,  a  position  which 
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brr^ught  lum  in  close  relation  with  the  court  at 
Paris.  When  the  Avignonese  pope»  Clenient  VIL, 
died  (1394),  AHly's  influence  secured  the  rerog- 
nitioti  by  France  of  his  successor,  the  Spaniard 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  Xllh).  Ab  a.  reward 
Benedict  made  Ailly  bishop  of  Puy  (1303),  and 
two  years  later  bishop  of  Cambrai.  In  139S 
Charles  VI.  of  France  aud  Wence^laus  of  Germany 
sent  him  upon  unsuccessful  missioiisi  to  both  Boni- 
face IX.  and  Benedict,  to  try  to  induce  them  to 
resign  their  office.  Benedict  was  then  kept  a  pris- 
oner in  Avignon  by  French  troO[)S  till  he  escai>ed  to 
Spain  (1403).  In  1398  and  again  in  1408  Fmnce 
withdrew  its  obcilience  from  Benedict^  without, 
however,  declaring  for  his  rivaL  The  attempt  to 
nationalize  the  French  Church  failed  bec£LU«e  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  time  conducted  Church 
affaira  worse  llian  the  \^po.  In  1408  .\illy  finally 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Benedict.  The  addition 
of  a  new  element  of  discord  by  the  choice  of  a  third 
pope  at  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.v.)  in  June,  1409, 
was  not  in  accortl  with  AiDy's  wishes;  but  in  the 
main  he  stood  by  the  council  (cf,  his  Apologia 
concilii  Pisanij  in  T&chackert,  pp.  31  sqqO,  though 
he  continued  to  write  in  favor  of  reform  by  another 
council.  John  XXIII.  (the  Roman  pope)  sought 
to  concihale  him  by  an  appointment  (June  7,  1411) 
aa  cardinal  1  with  the  title  Cardinalw  Saudi  Chryio- 
goni,  though  lie  himself  preferred  to  be  called  **  the 
Cardinal  of  Cambrai."  He  attended  the  council 
called  in  Rome  by  Jolin  in  1412,  where  he  interested 
IdmseU  in  a  reform  of  the  calendar.  In  1413  he 
travelcil  through  Gemiany  and  th«  Netherlands  as 
papal  legate «  and  at  the  same  time  waa  active  as  a 
writer. 

Ailly'fl  most  important  iervicesi  in  church  liiatory, 
how  ever,  were  pendei:ed  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
(met  Nov.  5,  1414;  see  CoNfttANcE,  Council  of). 
Here  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  a  general 
council  over  the  pope,  but  at  the  same  time  defended 
the  privileges  of  the  college  of  cardini^  against  the 
council.  It  wan  due  to  Gerson  and  Ailly  that  after 
the  flight  of  John  XXIIL  from  Constance  (Mar.  20, 
1415),  the  council  was  not  adjourned.  He  had  the 
coura^  to  preside  over  the  first  po|5eleea  session 
(Mar.  26^  1415),  and  to  ca.rry  out  the  order  of  busi- 
ness of  that  important  gathering.  The  council 
bad  to  decide  three  points:  (1)  The  causa  unioniB 
(abolition  of  the  schism)  j  (2)  the  «mta  re/orwwi- 
Honu  (reformation  of  the  Church  in  capUe  ei  in 
membris);  and  (3)  causa  fidci  (the  case  of  John 
Hus»).  Ailly  was  very  active  in  the  \bM  two. 
As  president  of  the  commifsaioii  on  faith,  he  ex- 
amined HuHs  (June  7  and  8,  1415;  Ih&jtmenta 
J.  Hus..  cd.  F.  Palacky,  Prague,  1869,  pp.  273  eqqO, 
and  w*as  presantr  at  his  condemnation  (July  6). 
He  expressed  his  ideas  on  reform,  as  deputy  of  the 
college  of  cardinals^  in  the  commission  on  reform 
and  in  a  WTiting  of  Nov.^  1416,  Do  TeformoHom 
€cdesitE  (in  H,  von  der  Hardt,  Magnum  eccumeni* 
eum  CmistanHmse  concilium,  L,  part  viii*,  Frankfort, 
1700).  His  views  on  the  power  of  the  Church  he 
had  already  published  (October)  in  hia  De  potatate 
eceksue.  When,  in  November,  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  tbe  choice  of  a  new  pope,  AiUy  was  a 
candidate;  but  the  opposition  of  the  English  pre* 


vented  tus  election.  He  li\  ed  on  good  terms  with 
his  successful  competitor,  Otto  di  Colonna,  and  as 
his  legate  at  Avignon  continued  influential  in  the 
French  Church  till  liis  death.  Ailly  was  always  faith- 
ful to  the  int-erests  of  his  country,  although  be  was 
more  churchman  than  Frenchman.  He  influenced 
the  young  Luther  by  Ida  doubts  concern ing  the 
doctrine  of  transubstant  iation  (cf.  Luiher'a  De 
caplipitate  BabylonicGf  Erlangen  ed.,  var.  arg.^  v. 
29),  In  1410  he  w^ote  a  geograpliical  work  Intaga 
tnundi  (  n.p.,  n.d.),  which  has  interest  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  sources  from  which  Columbus 
drew  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  India  {cf,  Tachackcrt,  331  sqq,). 

Paul  Tschackert. 
BiSLKKiniLPHT:  P.  T!>i^hA«rkert,  Peter  von  Ailii,  GotbA.  1S77 
(i;ivti»  bibljo£rmphy  c*l  Ailly's  works,  pp,  348-.lGef;  L,  &i- 
L«inbier.  Petms  de  AUtacD,  LUk,  18S6  C^l.^n  given  bLblioerA- 
phi'  of  hift  workp,  pp.  2  sqctJ;  G.  Erlef.  iJirtrieh  rtm  .Vie- 
hrim,  I.pips*iic,  1S87:  H.  Fink^,  FflrfcAunffrn  und  QutUen. 
tut  GsMrhichtf  df^  Konatanzer  Ktinzii*.  pp.  109-132.  Pttder-^ 
born,  1SS9  (give!i  tbe  diary  oT  A  illy  ^s  colJeajrut^,  Cardinal 
FUlit^tre,  pp.  163  flqq,);  H.  Hcj**,  Z ur  (i^^chichte  dea  Kon- 
»tanMer  KontiU^  voh  L,  Murbiine.  1391. 

AILRED,  ^I'red  (JELRED,  ETHELRED) :  Abbot 
of  the  Ciatercian  abbey  of  Rievaulx  in  England 
(20  m.  n.  of  York);  b.  at  Hexham  (20  m*  w.  of 
Newcniitlcvti|Kin-Tyne),  probatily  in  110ft;  d,  at 
Rievaubc  Jan.  12,  1166.  He  spent  hta  youth  at  the 
court  of  Scotland  J  entered  the  abbey  of  Rievaulx 
in  1131,  became  ablwt  of  Revesby,  Lincolnshire 
and  returned  to  Rievaubc  as  abbot  in  1146.  H 
wrote  historical  and  theological  works,  the  former 
of  which  include  lives  of  St.  Edward  the  Confei3f*or 
and  St*  Ntnisin,  while  among  the  latter  are:  Ser- 
mtma;  Speculum  chariialix ;  De  sjnnhtaUGttticitia; 
De  duodecimo  anno  CkrisH;  Rcgvla  ^ix  7nJsH!u('i4i 
induMQtum;  and  De  naiura  animce.  All  of  hia 
printed  works,  with  life  by  an  anonymous  author, 
are  in  MFL,  cxcv, 

Dim^jormAPaT:  Thos*  Wright*  Bvosraphia  Britannira  iitf~ 
mria.  ii.  187-1^.  Londoa.  1S46;  J.  H.  Xewm&a,  LivtM  of 
(he  English  SainU,  2  vols,,  ib,  184-5-Mt;  A.  P,  Forbw,  in 
tiivea  lif  SU  A^triui^,  Hf.  Kmti^ftrn,  SL  €Wiim6«i,  Introduc- 
tion, ib.  1875:  Etkelred,  in  DSB,  ^criii^  33-35  <coDtairLS 
liet  of  hi?  writinff^), 

AlMOnV,  C^"mwan':  The  name  of  two  French 
monks,  both  known  aa  hiiitorians. 

1,  Aimoin  of  St*  Germain:  Teacher  in  the 
monastery  school  of  Saint-Gcrmain-de^-Pr^s  near 
Paris.  He  seem*  to  have  be^n  bis  literary  career 
about  865,  and  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
c(*ntury  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  liia 
works,  all  of  a  hagiographical  nature,  arc  in  MFL, 
cxxvi.  1009-56. 

2.  Almoin  of  Fletiry:  A  disciple  of  Abba  of 
Fleury  (q.v.),  at  whose  suggestion,  and  thert'^fore 
not  later  than  1004,  he  wTote  a  Hi^toria  I'ran- 
cpTutTj,  from  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Clovis  II. 
(d,  657),  His  life  of  Abbo  has  greater  historical 
value;  and  his  account  of  the  tnuislation  of  the 
relica  of  St,  Benedict  to  Fleury  contains  ntimerous 
data  for  French  history  of  the  tenth  century.  His 
works  are  in  MFL^  cxxxix,  375--114,  617-S70; 
and  there  ate  extracts  in  MGH^  Script.,  ix.  (I&jI) 
374-376.  (A*  Hauck.) 

UiifLi&aHAPST;  (1)  A.  Ebert,  GiMchiehle  dtr  Littemiut  dew 
MiUtlalttn,  ii.  3S2-355:  W.  Wbttenbach.  DGQ.  i.  {ISCMJ 
33a     (2)  W,  WKttmbach.  ut  lup.,  pp.  121,  46«-^470. 
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REUGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AUl: 


JUlly 
Aked 


AIN6ER,  ALFRED:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  London  Feb.  9,  1837;  d.  there  Feb.  8,  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1860),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1860  and  priested  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  Alrewas, 
Staffordshire,  in  1860-64,  assistant  master  of  Shef- 
field College  School  in  1864-66,  and  reader  at  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  in  1866-^3.  From  1894 
until  his  death  he  was  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
was  likewise  made  canon  of  Bristol  in  1887,  and 
was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  llaXL  in  1898, 
being  also  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1891  and 
1898,  as  well  as  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen 
in  1895-96  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
after  the  latter  year.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
monographs  on  English  authors,  and  besides  con- 
tributions to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^ 
he  wrote  Sermons  preached  in  the  Temple  Church 
(London,  1870).  He  is  best  known  for  his  biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Lamb  (London,  1882)  and  his 
editions  of  Lamb's  works  (1883  sqq.).  His  genial 
humor  and  whimsical  temperament  peculiarly  fitted 
liim  to  be  the  editor  of  Lamb,  and,  with  his  un- 
common personality  and  exquisite  literary  taste, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of 
London.  He  attracted  to  the  Temple  Church  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  congregation  in  the 
city. 
Biblzoorapht:  E.  Sichel,  Lift  and  Letter*  of  Alfred  Ainoer, 

New  York.  1906. 

AINSWORTH,  HENRY:  English  separatist;  b., 
probably  at  Swanton,  near  Norwich,  1571;  d.  at 
Amsterdam  1622  or  1623.  Driven  from  England, 
about  1593  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  became  "  teacher  "  of  the  congregation 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  (q.v.)  was  minister.  He 
and  Johnson  could  not  agree  and  the  congregation 
divided  in  1610.  In  1612  Johnson  went  to  Emden, 
and  thenceforth  Ainsworth  had  the  field  to  himself. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  he  lacked  a  university 
training  from  a  statement  of  Roger  Williams,  that 
"  he  scarce  set  foot  within  a  college  waUs  "  {Bloody 
Tenet,  1644,  p.  174;  cf.  Dexter,  270,  note  68); 
but  the  register  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  shows 
that  he  was  admitted  there  Dec.  15,  1587,  and  was 
in  residence  there  as  a  scholar  for  four  years.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  learned  man,  wrote  excellent 
Latin,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  (perfected 
by  association  with  Amsterdam  Jews),  equaled  by 
that  of  few  other  Christians  of  his  time.  He  was 
earnest  and  sincere  in  his  faith,  conciliatory  in 
spirit,  and  moderate  in  controversy.  He  had  the 
chief  part  in  drafting  the  Congregational  Confession 
of  1596  (entitled  A  True  Confession  of  the  Faith, 
and  Humble  Acknowledgment  of  the  Allegiance 
whit^  tre,  her  Majesty's  subjects,  falsely  called 
Brownists,  do  hold  towards  God,  and  yield  to  her 
Majesty  and  all  other  that  are  over  us  in  the  Lord; 
cf.  WaUcer,  pp.  41-74,  where  the  full  text  is  given). 
He  wrote  many  controversial  works  (for  full  list  con- 
sult DNB,  i.  192-193)  and  a  series  of  Annotations 
upon  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  (1612  sqq.;  collected  ed.,  London, 
1626-27;  reprinted,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1843),  which 
have  still  some  value. 


Biblxoobaprt:  H.  M.  Dexter.  ConareoationeUiam  of  the  Laet 
Three  Hundred  Year;  New  York,  1880;  W.  Walker.  Creede 
and  PUaforme  of  Congregationaliem,  p.  43,  note  1,  New 
York.  1893. 

AITKEN,  WILLIAM  HAT  HACDOWALL  HUN- 
TER: Chiu-ch  of  Engknd;  b.  at  Liverpool  Sept. 
21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1865,  M.A.,  1867).  He  was  presented 
to  the  curacy  of  St.  Jude's,  Mildmay  Park,  London, 
in  1865.  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  From  1871  to  1875  he  was  incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool,  but  resigned  to  become 
a  mission  preacher.  The  next  year  he  founded, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  the 
Aitken  Memorial  Mission  Fund,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  general  superintendent,  and  which  later 
developed  into  the  Church  Parochial  Missionary 
Society.  He  twice  visited  the  United  States  on 
mission  tours,  first  in  1886,  when  the  noonday 
services  for  business  men  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  were  begun,  and  again  in  1895-96.  Since 
1900  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fulham  Conference  on  auricular  confession. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute 
since  1876.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical, 
but  has  never  been  closely  identified  with  any 
party.  He  adheres  strongly  to  the  doctrines  ef 
grace,  although  he  repudiates  Calvinism.  While  not 
an  opponent  of  higher  criticism  in  itself,  he  exer- 
cises a  prudent  conservatism  in  accepting  its  con- 
clusions. In  his  eschatology  he  is  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  conditional  inmiortality.  His  wri- 
tings include:  Mission  Sermons  (3  vols.,  London, 
1875-76);  Newness  of  Life  (1877);  What  is  your 
Lifer  (1879);  The  School  of  Grace  (1879);  God's 
Everlasting  Yea  (1881);  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel 
(1882);  The  Highway  of  Holiness  (1883);  Around 
the  Cross  (1884);  The  Revealer  Revealed  (1885); 
The  Love  of  the  Father  (1887);  Eastertide  (1889); 
Temptation  and  Toil  (1895);  The  Romance  of 
Christian  Work  and  Experience  (1898);  The  Doc- 
trine  of  Baptism  (1900);  The  Divine  Ordinance  of 
Prayer  (1902);  and  Life,  Light,  and  Love:  Studies 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  (1905). 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.    See  Aachen. 

AKED,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  English  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Nottingham  Aug.  27,  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Midland  B^tist  College  and 
University  College,  Nottingham,  after  having 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  auc- 
tioneer. He  was  then  pastor  at  Syston,  I^eicester- 
shire,  in  1886-^88,  and  at  St.  Helens  and  Earlstown, 
Lancashire,  in  1888-90,  and  from  1890  to  1906 
was  minister  of  Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City.  From 
1893  to  1906  he  made  yearly  visits  to  the  United 
States  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher,  and  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Passive  Resistance  League. 
In  addition  to  numerous  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
he  has  written  Changing  Creeds  arui  Social  Struggles 
(London,  1893)  and  Courage  of  the  Coward,  and 
other  Sermons  in  Liverpool  (1905). 


AkilMi 
Alber 
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AKIBA,  d-kt'ba:  Jewish  rabbi,  said  to  have 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  After  the 
•destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jaffa  and  also  undertook  extensive 
travels.  He  was  executed  during  the  Jewish  insur- 
rection under  Hadrian  (c.  133);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  active  in  the  revolt,  or  took  any 
part  in  it  except  to  recognize  Bar-Kokba  as  the 
Messiah  (in  accordance  with  Num.  xxiv.  17). 
Jewish  tradition  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  death, 
that  he  taught  the  law  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
•do  so. 

Many  sayings  are  transmitted  in  Akiba's  name. 
He  defended  the  sacred  character  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  he  interpreted  allegorically  (cf.  F. 
Buhl,  Kanonand  Text,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  28-29;  E. 
Kdnig,  Einleitung  in  dasAUe  Testament,  Bonn,  1893, 
p.  450).  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  traditional  law;  a  Mishnah  is  known 
imder  his  name;  and  to  his  school  no  doubt  belong 
the  fundamental  elements  of  the  present  Mishnah. 
His  exegetical  method  found  meaning  even  in  the  par- 
ticles and  letters  of  the  law  (cf .  M.  Mielziner,  Inirodttc- 
tion  to  the  Talmud,  CJincinnati,  1894,  pp.  125-126, 
182-185;  H.  L.  Strack,  EinleUung  in  den  Thalmud, 
Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  100-104).  The  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Aquila  (said  to  have  been 
Akiba's  pupil)  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
such  an  exegesis  (Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text,  pp.  152- 
155).  The  midrashic  works  Siphra  on  Leviticus, 
and  Siphre  on  Deuteronomy,  contain  much  material 
from  Akiba's  school.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoorapht:    H.  Qr&ti,  QeBchichU  der  Juden,  vol.  iv.. 

Leipsic.  1893;   H.  Ewald,  GetchichU  dea  Volktt  larael,  vii. 

367.  Gdttingen,  1868;  Akiba  ben  Jotph,  in  JE,  i.  304  sqq. 

AKKAD.     See  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  11. 
AKOMINATOS.     See  Nicetas. 

ALACOQUE,  MARGUERITE  MARIE.  See  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 

ALANUS,  a-ld'nns:  Name  of  at  least  three 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

1.  Alanus  of  Auxerre:  Cistercian,  abbot  of 
Larivour  from  1152  or  1153  to  about  1167,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  then  for  about  twenty  years  monk 
at  Clairvaux.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Bernard  (in 
MPL,  clxxxv.). 

2.  Alanus:  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  (ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  in  PEA, 
1845;  MPL,  cxc),  letters  (MPL,  cxc),  and  ser- 
mons. 

3.  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (Alain  of  Lille;  often 
•called  M agister  Alanus  and  M agister  universalis): 
A  native  of  Lille  who  taught  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  and,  combining 
philosophical  studies  and  interests  with  strong 
adherence  to  the  Church,  forms  an  important  con- 
necting link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  scholas- 
ticism. His  writings  include:  (1)  ReguUe  ccdestis 
juris  (called  also  RegiUce  de  sacra  theologia  or  maxima! 
theologue).  Like  other  sciences  which  have  their 
principles,  the  supercoelestis  scientia  is  not  lacking  in 
maxims.  These  are  here  laid  down  in  a  series  of 
brief  sentences,   partly  put  in  paradoxical  form 


with  minute  elucidations.  The  work  has  a  strong 
leaning  toward  Platonism,  and  contains  some  very 
peculiar  thoughts.  (2)  Summa  quadripartita  adver- 
sus  huius  temporis  hcereticos,  which  indicates  by 
its  title  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  author. 
The  first  book  is  directed  against  the  Cathari, 
opposes  their  dualism  and  docetism,  and  defends 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  second  book 
denies  (chap,  i.)  the  right  (claimed  by  the  Walden- 
sians)  to  preach  without  ecclesiastical  commission; 
insists  upon  the  duty  of  obeying  implicitly  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  of  making  confession  to 
the  priest  (chaps,  ii.-x.);  justifies  indulgences  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  (chaps,  xi.-xiii. ) ;  and  denies  that 
swearing  in  general  is  prohibited  and  that  the  killing 
of  a  person  is  under  all  circumstances  sinful  (chap, 
xviii.).  (3)  De  arte  prcedicandi,  a  homiletic  work 
which  starts  with  the  definition  that  "  preaching 
is  plain  and  public  instruction  in  morals  and  faith, 
aiming  to  give  men  information,  and  emanating 
from  the  way  of  reason  and  fountain  of  authority." 
It  tells  how  to  preach  on  certain  subjects,  as  on 
mortal  sins  and  the  virtues,  and  how  to  address 
different  classes.  (4)  Less  certainly  genuine  are  the 
five  books  De  arte  catholiccB  fidei,  whose  style  is 
somewhat  different.  The  work  makes  the  peculiar 
effort  to  demonstrate  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  not 
only  in  a  generally  rational  but  by  a  strictly  logical 
argumentation  in  modum  artis.  The  fundamen- 
tal thought  is  striking;  but  the  execution  is  some- 
times weak,  and  the  definitions  are  so  made  that  the 
inferences  become  what  the  author  wishes  to  prove. 
{5)De  planctu  natures,  in  which  Alanus  gives,  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  rhyme,  a  picture  of  the  darker  side 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  the  time.  (6)  Anticlau- 
dianus,  a  more  comprehensive  work,  deriving  its  title 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  show  the 
effects  of  virtues  as  Claudian  showed  those  of  vices. 
It  is  a  kind  of  philosophico-theological  encyclo- 
pedia in  tolerably  correct  hexameters  which  are 
not  devoid  of  poetic  feeling.         S.  M.  Deutsch. 

Bibuoorapht:  (1)  L.  Janauschek,  OrigineB  Cittercientes, 
Vienna,  1877;  (3)  Opera,  in  MPL,  ccx.;  the  oldest  notices 
are  in  Otto  of  St.  Blasien,  Chronicon,  under  the  year  1104, 
MGH,  Script,  xx.  (1868)  326.  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontalnes. 
ib.  xxiii.  (1874)  881.  Henry  of  Ghent,  De  acriptoribua 
eedeaiaeticie,  ch.  xxi.;  cf.  Oudin,  Commentariua  de  acrip- 
toribua ecdeaicB,  ii.  1387  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1772;  Hiatoire  lit- 
tiraire  de  la  France,  xvi.  396  sqq.;  C.  B&umker,  Hand- 
aehriftlichea  su  den  Werken  dea  Alanna,  1894  (reprinted 
from  the  Philoaophiachea  Jahrbueh  of  the  Gdrres-Geflell- 
flchaft,  vi.  and  vii.,  Fulda.  1893-94);  M.  Baunigartner, 
Die  Philoaophie  dea  Alanua  ab  Ineulia,  MQnster,  1896;  J. 
£.  Erdmann,  GrundriaaderQeachichte  der  Philoaoj^ie,  §  170. 
2  vols..  BerUn.  1895-96. 

ALARIC.     See  Goths,  §3. 

A  LASCO,  JOHAITNES.    See  Ix\sco. 

ALB:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  celebrating  mass,  and  prescribed  also  for 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  ("  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment 
or  cope  ").  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. The  name  was  applied  also  to  the  white 
garments  worn  by  the  newly  baptized  in  the  early 
Church;  and  from  this,  since  Easter  was  the  usual 
time  for  baptism,  came  the  name  for  the  Sunday 
after  Easter,  Dominica  in  albis  (sc.  depositis). 
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ALBAN,  SAINT,  OF  MAINZ:  Alleged  martyr 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  whose  existence  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  oldest  form  of  the  story 
(Rabanus  Maurus,  Mariyrologiumy  June  21;  MPL, 
ex.  1 152)  is  that  he  was  sent  by  Ambrose  from  Milan 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  (379-395)  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  was  beheaded  at  Mainz  on 
the  way.  Nmnerous  details  were  added  later. 
On  the  supposed  site  of  his  burial,  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honor,  which 
is  menticned  as  early  as  758.  In  it  in  794  Charle- 
magne buried  his  third  wife,  Fastrade.  The  edifice 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  (796-805);  and  probably 
at  this  time  it  was  made  a  Benedictine  house.  In 
1419  it  was  changed  to  a  knightly  foundation,  to 
which  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1515  gave  the 
privilege  of  coining  golden  florins  (called  "  Albanus- 
gulden  ")»  with  the  effigy  of  the  saint  arrayed  in 
eucharistic  vestmente  and  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hand — a  not  uncommon  method  of  representing 
martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded,  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  their  death.  The  foundation  was  de- 
stroyed when  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
ravaged  Mainz  in   1552.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Goswin  (canon  of  Mains),  Ex  passione  S. 
Albani  martyria  Afoguntini,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xv.  2  (1888), 
984-990;  J.  G.  Reuter,  Albanagulden,  Mainz.  1790;  Rett- 
berg,  KD,  i.  211;    Friedrich,  KD,  i.  314. 

ALBAN,  SADTT,  OF  VERULAM:  A  martyr  of 
the  Britons,  often  mistakenly  called  "  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  English."  Bede  {Hist.  eccL,  i.  7), 
doubtless  following  some  unknown  acU  of  St. 
Alban,  says  that  while  still  a  pagan  he  gave  shelter 
to  a  fugitive  clerk  during  the  Diocletian  persecution; 
impressed  by  his  guest's  personality,  he  embraced 
Christianity,  and  when  the  clerk  was  discovered, 
wrapped  himself  in  the  fugitive's  cloak  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  in  his  stead;  he  was 
scourged  and  condemned  to  death,  performed 
miracles  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  suffered  on 
June  22;  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  near 
Verulamium  (St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire),  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  a  magnificent 
church  was  erected  there  to  his  memory.  Later 
accounts  elaborate  the  narrative,  and  confuse  the 
saint  with  others  named  Albanus  or  Albinus.  It 
is  said  that  the  martyr  served  seven  years  in  the 
army  of  Diocletian,  and  the  name  of  the  clerk  is 
given  as  Amphibalus  (first  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth), probably  from  his  cloak  (Lat.  amphibalus). 
It  seems  certain  that  a  tradition  of  the  martyrdom 
of  some  Albanus  existed  at  Verulamium  as  early 
as  the  visit  of  Germanus  in  429  (Constantius's 
life  of  Germanus,  i.  25),  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  its  truth.  But  that  the  martyrdom  took  place 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  is  first  intimated  by 
Gildas  (ed.  Mommsen,  MGH^  Chronica  minora^ 
iii.  31)  and  is  probably  a  guess.  For  Aaron  and 
Julius  of  Carleon-on-Usk,  whose  names  are  joined 
by  Gildas  with  that  of  Alban,  no  local  tradition 
can  be  shown  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
Bibliographt:  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Counciia,  i.  5-7;  Wat- 

tenbach,  DGQ,  ii.  497;   W.  Bright.  Chaptera  of  Early  Eng- 

hah  Church  Hiatary,  pp.  &-9,  Oxford.  1897. 

ALBANENSES,  al'^ba-nen'siz  or  -s^s:  A  faction 
of  the  Cathari.  They  derived  their  name  from  Al- 
bania, and  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Bogo- 


miles  of  Thracia  and  the  Concorrezani  of  Bulgaria 
and  Italy,  an  absolute  dualism,  by  which  good 
and  evil  were  referred  to  two  eternally  opposite 
and  equally  potent  principles.  See  New  Mani- 
CHEANS,  II. 

ALBATI.  See  Flagellation,  Flagellants,  II., 
§  '>. 

ALBER,  dl'bcr,  ERASMUS:  Theologian  and  poet 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  in  the  Wetterau 
(a  district  to  the  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  about  1500; 
d.  at  Neubrandenburg  (75  m.  n.  of  Berlin)  May  5, 
1553.  He  studied  at  Mainz  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  much  influenced  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
Carlstadt.  After  teaching  in  several  places,  in  1527 
he  became  pastor  at  Sprendlingen  (15  m.  s.w.  of 
Mainz),  in  the  Dreieich,  where  for  eleven  years  he 
worked  diligently  for  the  extension  of  Reformation 
doctrines  and  rnade  himself  known  as  a  writer. 
He  was  an  extravagant  admirer  of  Luther,  and 
possessed  a  very  sharp  tongue,  which  he  used  as 
unsparingly  against  Reformers  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  as  against  Roman  Catholics.  Erratic 
tendencies  grew  upon  him  with  years,  and,  after 
leaving  Sprendlingen,  he  moved  about  much  and 
was  at  times  in  want.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Neubran- 
denburg. His  writings,  though  often  rude  and  coarse, 
were  forceful  and  popular.  They  include:  a  rhymed 
version  of  .£sop's  Fables ^  made  at  Sprendlingen 
(ed.  W.  Braune,  Halle,  1892);  Der  Barfusser  Mimche 
Eulenspiegel  und  Alcoran  (with  preface  by  Luther, 
Wittenberg,  1542;  Eng.  transl.,  1550),  a  satire 
directed  against  the  Minorites,  based  upon  a  work 
of  Bartolomeo  Albizzi  (q.v.);  and  Wider  die 
verfltichte  Lehre  der  Carlstadterf  Wiedertduferf  RoUen- 
geistcTf  SakramentldstereTf  EheschUnderf  Music- 
verachteTy  Bildersturmerf  Feyerfeinde^  und  Ver- 
umster  oiler  guten  Ordnung,  published  three  years 
after  his  death.  Of  more  permanent  value  are  his 
hymns  (ed.  C.  W.  Stromberger,  Halle,  1857),  of 
which  Nun  freut  euch  GoUes  Kinder  all  is  used  in 
German  hymn-books  and  in  English  translation  (0 
Children  of  your  God,  rejoice),  (T.  Koldb.) 

Bibuoorapht:    F.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Eraamua  Alber, 

Dreaden,    1886;     Julian,     Hymnoloyy,     pp.    34-35;     H. 

Barge,  Andreaa  BodenatHn  von  Karlatadt,  i.  370  8qq.,491 

sqq.,  ii.  512  sqq.t  et  passim.  Leipsic,  1905. 

ALBER,  MATTttffiUS:  The  "Luther  of  Swa- 
bia";  b.  at  Reutlingen  (20  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec. 
4,  1495;  d.  at  Blaubeuren  (30  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  2,  1570.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  gold- 
smith, took  his  master's  degree  at  Tiibingen  in  1518, 
and  was  immediately  called  as  pastor  to  his  native 
city.  On  Melanchthon 's  recommendation  he  re- 
ceived a  scholarship,  enabling  him  to  continue  his 
studies  for  three  years  longer.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  scholastic  theology  at  Tubingen,  he  went  to 
Freiburg  in  1521,  but  soon  returned  to  Reutlingen, 
where  he  boldly  preached  Luther's  doctrine  and 
established  the  new  teaching.  At  Easter,  1524, 
he  abolished  the  Latin  mass  and  auricular  con- 
fession. The  same  year  he  married,  and  when 
brought  to  account  at  Esslingen  secured  an  acquittal 
by  skilful  management,  although  the  bishop  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him  because  of  his  marriage  till 
1532.    The  Reformation  made  steady  progress  in 
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Reutlingen;  and  in  1531  a  church  order  with  pres- 
byterial  government  was  introduced.  During  the 
Peasant's  War  Reutlingen  was  unmolested.  The 
fugitive  Anabaptists  from  Esslingen  were  won  over 
by  instruction  and  mildness.  Zwingli  endeavored 
to  bring  over  Alber  to  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  the  latter  adhered  to  Luther,  preserving  his 
independence,  however,  and  remaining  on  friendly 
terms  with  Zwingli 's  friends,  Blarer,  Butzer,  Capito, 
and  others.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wilrtteraberg 
called  Alber  as  preacher  to  Stuttgart  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  Reformation  there.  In  1536 
Alber  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  preached 
(May  28)  and  assisted  in  finishing  the  Concordia, 
In  1537  at  the  CJoUoquy  of  Urach  he  advised  cau- 
tious procedure  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
images.  As  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
interim  in  1548,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  liis  office 
and  leave  the  city.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Pful- 
lingen,  protected  by  Duke  Ulrich  who  in  Aug.,  1549 
called  him  as  first  preacher  of  the  collegiate  Church 
of  Stuttgart  and  general  superintendent.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  WOrtt em- 
berg  Confession  and  the  church  order  of  1553,  and 
he  attended  both  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Ck)l- 
loquy  at  Worms  (1557)  and  the  Synod  of  Stutt- 
gart. Toward  the  end  of  1562  he  was  made  abbot 
of  the  reformed  monastery  at  Blaubeuren. 

G.  BOSSERT. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  Fision,  Cronika  von  Reutlinoen,  ed.  A. 
Baomeister.  Stuttgart,  1862;  F.  Q.  Gayler,  DenkwUrdig- 
heiUn  der  R€iek99iadt  ReuUinaen,  Reutlingen.  1840;  J. 
Hartmann.  MatthAuM  Alber,  TtLbingen.  1803;  G.  Bossert. 
Der  Reudinoer  Si«Q,  152U,  Barmen,  1894;  idem.  Interim 
in  WitrUemberg,  Halle,  1805;  R.  Schmid,  Rtformatione- 
geachiehts  WOrUemberga,  Heilbronn,  1904. 

ALBERT  OF  AIX:  A  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  designated  in  the  manuscript  of  his  His- 
toria  expeditionis  HierosolymUancB  as  canonicus 
Aquensis,  but  whether  he  was  a  canon  of  Aix  in 
Provence  or  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  likely,  however,  since  he  dates  events 
by  the  years  of  Henry  IV.,  that  he  was  a  Lorrainer 
rather  than  a  Provencal.  He  may  be  the  custos 
Adalbertus  who  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in 
1192,  and,  in  this  case,  he  must  have  written  his 
history  in  early  youth.  His  work  teUs  nothing  of 
his  personality,  except  that  he  had  an  ardent  desire, 
wliich  was  never  fulfilled,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
As  a  sort  of  compensation,  he  determined  to  write 
the  events  of  the  years  1095-1121  from  the  narra- 
tives of  actual  cmsaders.  His  credibility  was 
generally  accepted  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  since  then  it  has  been  seriously 
questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  is  based 
upon  mere  hearsay.  The  Historia  is  in  MPL, 
clxvi.,  and  in  Reeueil  des  historiens  des  'Croisades,  hist, 
occid.,  iv.  (Paris,  1879)  265-713.  (A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLiOGRAraY:  H.  von  Sybel,  Oeeekichte  dea  ertten  Kreuz- 
MUO*t  pp.  62-107.  Leipaic,  1881;  B.  Kugler,  Albert  von 
Aachen,  Stuttgart.  1885;  F.  Vercruysae.  Eaaai  critique  $ur 
la  ekroniqiie  d' Albert  d'Aix,  Li^,  1889;  Wattenbach, 
DOQ,  ii.  178-180. 

ALBERT,  antipope,  1102.    See  Paschal  II.,  pope. 

ALBERT  V.  OF  BAVARIA  AND  THE  COUNTER- 
REFORMATION  IN  BAVARU:  Albert  V.,  duke 
of  Bavaria  (b.  Feb.  29,  1528;  d.  Oct.  24,  1579), 


was  the  son  of  Duke  William  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1550.  The  rulers  of  Bavaria  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation;  but  in  spite  of  their 
endeavors  the  new  ideas  gained  many  adherents 
among  both  the  nobility  and  the  citizen  class. 
Albert  was  educated  at  Ingolstadt  under  good 
Catholic  teachers.  In  1547  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  the  union  ending  the 
political  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
Albert  was  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  establishing  Catholic  conformity  in  his  domin- 
ions. Incapable  by  nature  of  passionate  adher- 
ence to  any  religious  principle,  and  given  rather  to 
a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  pursued  the  work 
of  repression  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  VVittelsbach. 
He  took  little  direct  share  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  easily  lent  himself  to  the  plans  of  his 
advisers,  among  whom  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  were  two  sincere  Catholics,  Georg  Stock- 
hammer  and  Wiguleus  Hundt.  The  latter  took  an 
important  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  treaty 
of  Passau  (1552)  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
The  real  beginning  of  the  Counterreformation  in 
Bavaria  may  be  dated  from  1557,  when  the  Jesuits 
first  establislied  themselves  in  the  duchy.  In  sum- 
moning them  to  Bavaria  Albert  and  his  advisers 
were  actuated  by  the  desire  to  use  their  services 
as  educators  in  raising  the  mass  of  the  clergy  from 
their  condition  of  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation. 
The  Jesuits  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  through  the 
chancellor,  Simon  Thadd&us  Eck,  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence  at  court.  Eck  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  associates,  who  obtained  control 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  and  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  their  preaching  and  writings  checked  the 
spread  of  the  reformed  ideas  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Till  1563  concession  still  had  a  part  in 
the  programme  of  the  leaders,  who  hop>ed  that  the 
bestowal  of  communion  in  both  kinds  upon  the 
laity  and  the  abolition  of  celibacy  in  the  priesthood 
would  bring  back  many  to  the  fold.  Political 
events,  however,  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
conciliatory  policy.  In  1563  Joachim,  Count  of 
Ortenburg,  introduced  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  his  dominions,  which  he  held  as  a  direct  fief  of 
the  empire.  Albert  discerned  in  this  act  a  serious 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  principality.  Thenceforth  the 
reformed  religion,  as  closely  connected  with  political 
insubordination,  was  made  the  object  of  a  ruthless 
persecution.  The  opposition  of  the  nobility  was 
speedily  overcome,  and  conformity  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Chureh  was  enforced  imder  pain  of  exib. 
By  means  of  frequent  visitations  among  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system,  the  establishment  of  a  strict  censorship, 
and  the  imposition  upon  all  public  officials  and 
university  professors  of  an  oath  of  conformity 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  heresy 
was  completely  stamped  out  in  Bavaria  before 
1580.  The  progress  of  the  CJounterreformation  in 
the  empire  was   materially   helped    by    Bavana. 
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Albert  made  his  territory  a  refuge  for  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Protestant  rulers  and  was  urgent  in  cotm- 
Behng  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  against  concessions 
to  the  Protestants.  At  his  death  Bavaria  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany, 
and  next  to  Spain,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Europe. 

Walter  Goetz. 
Bibuogbapht:  J.  Q.  J.  Aretin,  Bayema  auatDHriiffe  VerhAl' 
tuMCt  Passau,  1839;  S.  Sugeaheim,  Baiema  XtrcA«n- 
und  Volk9-Zu8t&nde,  Giessen,  1842;  M.  Lossen,  KolnUeha 
Krieg,  Gotha.  1882;  C.  ROpprecht,  Albrecht  V.  von  Baiern 
und  weine  StAnde,  Munich.  1883;  M.  Ritter,  Detiiacke  Ge- 
Bchickte  im  Zeitalter  der  Gtomrtfornuition,  i.  238  sqq.,  300 
sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1889;  A.  Kndpfler,  DU  Kelchbeweguno  in 
Bayern  unter  Herzog  Albrec/U  V.,  MuDich,  1891;  S.  Ricz- 
ler,  Zur  WUrdiauno  Herzog  AlbrechU  V.  von  Bagem,  ib. 
1801;  W.  Goeti.  Die  bayeriedke  PoliHk  im  eraien  Jahnehnt 
dm-  Regierung  AlbrechU  V.,  ib.  1896;  idem.  BeitrOge  tur 
Geeeh.  Herzog  Albrechia  V.,  ib.  1898;  C.  Schellhass.  DieSOd- 
deutache  NunHatur  dea  Grafen  BartholomHua  von  Portia, 
Berlin.  1896;  S.  Riesler.  GeackidUe  Baiema,  yoI  v.,  Gotha. 
1903;  K.  Hartmann,  Der  Proaeaa  gegen  die  proteaiantiachen 
Landatande  in  Bayern  unter  .  .  .  Albreehl  V.,  Munich, 
1904;  W.  Goets,  Die  angebliche  AdelaverachwOrung  gegen 
AU)reeht  V.,  in  Forachungen  zur  Geachichte  Baiema,  xiii., 
1905. 

ALBERT  OF  BRAHDENBURG :  Elector  of 
ICainz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  b.  June  28, 
1490;  d.  at  Mains  Sept.  24,  1545.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Johann  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  brother  of  the  future  elector,  Joachim  I. 
Through  family  influence  he  became  canon  of  Mains, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1513  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  and  administrator  of  Halber- 
stadt.  and  in  1514,  having  received  holy  orders,  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  Mainz.  Having  promised  to 
pay  personally  the  sum  of  at  least  20,000  gold  gulden 
for  the  pallium,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  from 
the  Fuggers  in  Augsburg.  To  recoup  himself,  he 
obtained  (Aug.  15, 1515)  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  priv- 
ilege of  preaching  indulgences— ostensibly  decreed 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome — in  his 
province  for  eight  jrears,  making  a  cash  payment 
of  10,000  gulden  and  promising  for  the  future  one- 
half  of  the  annual  revenues.  He  admitted  that  the 
transaction  was  a  money-making  affair,  and  when 
the  preaching  began  commissioners  representing  the 
Fuggers  accompanied  the  preachers  to  collect  their 
share. 

Albert  was  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  interested 
in  art,  with  a  decided  fondness  for  costly  buildings, 
and  deserves  praise  as  a  patron  of  the  new  literar 
ture.  He  admired  Erasmus,  protected  Reuchlin, 
and  drew  Hutten  to  his  court.  Nevertheless,  on 
May  17,  1517,  he  issued  an  edict  against  the  press 
and  appointed  the  reactionary  Jodocus  Trutvetter 
inquisitor  for  his  entire  province.  When  the  way 
indulgences  were  preached  raised  a  storm,  his  action 
was  characteristic.  On  Oct.  31,  1517,  Luther  sent 
to  him  a  respectful  letter  on  the  subject,  and  his 
ninety-five  theses.  Albert  put  the  matter  aside 
and  left  the  letter  unanswered;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  Luther's  motives  and  views,  and  desired 
not  to  be  troubled.  Later,  when  he  tried  to  inter- 
fere, he  found  that  his  influence  was  gone.  At 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518  he  was  made  cardinal. 
After  the  death  of  the  Elmperor  Maximilian  (1519) 
he  worked  effectively  for  the  election  of  Charies  V. 
As   regards   Luther   he   continued   to   follow   the 


advice  of  Erasmus  (in  a  letter  of  Nov.  1,  1519),  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him,  if  he  cared 
for  his  own  tranquillity.  So  long  as  his  personal 
interests  did  not  suffer,  he  found  it  easy  to  be 
tolerant.  When  Luther,  at  the  wish  of  his  elector, 
wrote  a  second  letter  (Feb.  4,  1520),  Albert  replied 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus.  He  did  not  inter- 
fere when  Hutten  issued  his  anonymous  anti- 
Roman  pamphlets,  and  he  showed  himself  unfriend- 
ly to  the  mendicant  friars.  But  when  papal 
legates  brought  him  (Oct.,  1520)  the  Golden  Rose 
and  definite  orders  concerning  Hutten  and  Luther, 
he  was  ready  at  once  to  expel  the  former  from  his 
court  and  to  bum  the  latter's  books. 

After  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  Albert  pretended 
to  favor  certain  reforms,  and  many,  like  Carlstadt, 
put  confidence  in  him.  Luther,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  from  the  Wartburg  (Dec.  1, 
1521 ),  threatening  to  attack  publicly  his  "  false 
god,"  the  indulgences,  if  the  sale  did  not  cease, 
and  to  expose  him  before  the  world.  Albert 
yielded  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  because  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him.  He  was  also  unable  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Refonnation  into 
Erfurt  and  Magdeburg.  He  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  chapter  in  Mainz,  and  during  the 
Peasants'  War  the  city  made  a  compact  with  the 
peasants.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  in  mind  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  cousin  in  Prussia  (see 
Albsbt  of  Prussia)  and  to  secularize  his  bishopric 
— a  course  which  Luther  openly  (in  a  letter  of  June 
2,  1525)  called  upon  him  to  take.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  the  peasants  were  defeated  at 
Kdnigshofen,  and  the  immediate  danger  being  over, 
Albert  made  an  alliance  with  Luther's  most  deter- 
mined opponents,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and 
Qeorge  of  Saxony,  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Lutheran  sect.  For  a 
time  he  continued  to  oppose  the  evangdical  move- 
ment in  a  half-hearted  way,  requesting  his  subjects 
to  abide  by  the  old  teaching  of  the  Chureh.  He 
introduced  some  outward  changes  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  but  without  effect;  his  territory 
became  smaller;  and  his  influence  in  the  kingdom 
grew  less.  The  so-called  alliance  of  Halle  with 
his  brother  Joachim  and  other  Catholic  princes  in 
1533  could  not  retard  the  movement.  His  oppo- 
sition in  Dessau  was  in  vain  (1534).  Even  in  Halle, 
his  own  city,  he  could  not  hinder  the  victoiy  of  the 
Reformation  proved  by  the  call  of  Justus  Jonas  in 
1541.  As  eariy  as  1536  Albert  anticipated  coming 
events,  by  removing  his  valuable  collections  of 
objects  of  art  to  Mains  and  Aschaffenburg;  and 
in  1540  he  left  Halle  forever.  In  1541  he  urged 
the  emperor  at  Regensbiu*g  to  proceed  against  the 
Protestants  with  arms,  if  he  really  meant  to  be 
emperor;  otherwise  it  were  better  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Spain.  Albert  had  become,  possibly  under 
Jesuit  influence,  the  most  violent  of  the  princely 
opponents  of  the  Reformation.  He  met  with  con- 
tinual disappointments,  however,  and  steadily 
became  more  isolated.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Oouncil  of  Trent,  and  appointed  his  legates 
in  Apr.,  1545,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  opening. 
His  last  years  were  harassed  by  quarrels  with  his 
chapter  and  the  importunities  of  his  creditors,  and 
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he  died,  after  long  sufferings,  alone,  forsaken,  and 

almost    in    want.     The    fine   buildings   which    he 

erected  at  Mainz  and  Halle  and  his  monument  by 

Peter  Vischer,  in  the  abbey  church  at  Aschaffen- 

burg  were  the  only  memorials  of  his  life  which  he 

left  to  posterity.  (T.  Kolde.) 
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ALBERT  THE  GREAT.     See  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Early  Life  and  Conversion  to  Protestantism  (Si). 
Intercourse  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Aid  to 

the  Reformation  (§  2). 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  (§  3). 
Reorganization  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (§  4). 
His  Visitation  and  its  Consequences  (S  5). 
Ordinances  of  1540  and  1544  (S  6). 
Later  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Reformation  (|  7). 

Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  last 

grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  first  duke  of 

Prussia,  founder  of   the  Prussian  na- 

I.  Early     tional  Church,  was  bom  at  Ansbach 

Life  and  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  May  17, 
Conversion  1490;  d.  at  Tapiau  (23  m.  e.  of  KOn- 
to  Protes-    igsberg)  Mar.  20,  1568.    He  was  the 

tantism.  third  son  of  the  Margrave  Frederick 
the  Elder  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
received  a  knightly  education  at  various  courts,  and 
was  made  a  canon  of  the  Ck>logne  Cathedral.  In 
1508,  with  his  brother  Casimir,  he  took  part  in 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  campaign  against 
Venice.  He  was  elected  grand  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  Dec.  15,  1510,  was  invested  with  the 
•dignity  of  his  office  in  1511,  and  made  his  solenm 
entry  into  Kdnigsberg  in  1512.  His  efforts  to  make 
his  order  independent  of  Poland  (to  which  it  had 
owed  fealty  since  the  peace  of  Thorn,  1466)  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  the  Polish  king,  which 
devastated  the  territory  of  the  order  until  a  truce 
for  four  years  was  made  in  1521.  Albert  then 
visited  Germany  and  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
help  of  the  German  princes  against  Poland. 
While  attending  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522-23 
he  heard  the  sermons  of  Andreas  Osiander  (whom 
he  afterward  called  his  "  father  in  Christ "),  and 
associated  with  others  of  the  reformed  faith  in  that 
-city.  By  such  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
Luther  from  the  year  1520,  he  was  won  to  the  new 
teaching  and  openly  avowed  his  convictions. 

In  June,  1523,  he  addressed  a  confidential 
letter  to  Luther,  requesting  his  advice  concerning 
the  reformation  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  Christian 
life  in  its  territory.  In  reply  Luther  advised  him 
to  convert  the  spiritual  territory  of  the  order  into 
a  worldly  principaUty.  In  Sept.,  1523,  he  visited 
the  Reformer  at  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  again 
advised  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  Melanchthon, 
to  put  aside  the  foohsh  and  wrong  law  of  the 
order,  to  enter  himself  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony, and  to  convert  the  state  of  the  order  into 
a  worldly  one.     This  interview  was  the  beginning 


of  an  intimate  connection  between  Albert  and  the 

two  Reformers  of  Wittenberg,  and   was   immedi^ 

ately  followed  by  Luther's  Ermahnung  an  die  Herren 

Deutschen  Ordena    faUche    Keuschheit 

2,  Inter-  zu  meiden  und  zu  rechten  ehelichen 
course  with  Keuschheit  zu  greifen.  With  the  advice 
Luther  and  and  help  of  Luther,  Albert  provided 

Melanch-    pure  Gospel  preaching  for  his  capital 
thon  and   by  calling  thither  such  men  as  Johann 
Aid  to  the   Briessmann     and     Paulus     Speratus 
Reforma-    (qq.v.).     Johannes    Amandus,    called 
tion.       about  the  same  time  as  Briessmann, 
while  a  popular  and  gifted  preacher, 
proved  a  fanatic  and  agitator,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  country  in  1524.     His  place  was 
taken  by  Johannes  Poliander   (q.v.).    Authorized 
by  Albert,  Bishop  George  of  Polentz  (q.v.),  who 
favored  the  Reformation,  sent   learned    men    to 
preach  through  the  country;   and  evangeUcal  wri- 
tings, supplied  by  Albert's  friend,  Georg  Vogler, 
chancellor  of  his  brother  at  Ansbach,  were  care- 
fully disseminated.    At  Christmas,  1523  George  of 
Polentz  openly  embraced  the  new   faith;  and  the 
next  year,  with  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  he 
advised  the  ministers  not  only  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel,  but  also  to  use  the  German  language  at 
the   administration   of   baptism    and    the    Lord's 
Supper.     At  the  same  time  he  recommended  the 
reading  of  Luther's  writings,  and  declared  excom- 
munication to  be  abrogated. 

The  cause  made  steady  progress  in  Konigsberg. 

Briessmann   delivered   free   lectures  to  the  laity 

and  ministers,   aiming    to  promote  a 

3.  Prog-    knowledge    of    the    gospel;    Speratus 
ress  of      preached  to  large  crowds;  and  a  newly 

the  Refor-  established  printing-office  published 
mation.  various  evangelical  writings,  especially 
the  sermons  and  pamphlets  of  Briess- 
mann and  Speratus.  Abuses  and  unevangelical 
elements  in  divine  service  and  in  the  inner  con- 
stitution of  the  churches,  images  and  altars  serv- 
ing the  worship  of  saints,  the  multitude  of  masses 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  abolished.  A 
conmion  treasury  was  established  for  the  aid  of 
the  poor.  The  reformatory  movement  acquired 
new  impetus  from  the  conversion  of  a  second  Prus- 
sian prelate,  Erhard  of  Queiss,  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania,  who,  under  the  title  Themata  issued  a 
Reformation-programme  in  his  diocese  for  the 
renewal  of  the  spiritual  life  on  the  basis  of  the  pure 
Gospel.  The  most  important  of  all,  however,  was 
the  carrying  out  of  Luther's  advice  with  regard  to 
the  transformation  of  the  territory  of  the  order 
into  a  hereditary  secular  duchy  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  after  the  period  of  the  truce  had  expired 
and  peace  had  been  made  with  Poland.  On  Apr. 
10,  1525,  the  formal  investiture  of  Albert  as  duke 
of  Prussia  took  place  at  Cracow,  after  he  had  sworn 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Sigismund.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  following  month  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Konigsberg  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  Prussian  prelates,  the  knights  of  the  order, 
and  the  states.  On  July  1,  1526,  he  was  married 
in  the  castle  of  Konigsberg  to  the  Danish  princess 
Dorothea,  like  himself  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Gospel. 
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A  reorganization  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the 

basis  of  the  existing  episcopal  constitution  now 

took  place.    The  two  bishops,  George 

4.  Reor-  of  Polentz  and  Erhard  of  Queiss,  who 
ganization   were  separated  from  Rome  by  their 

of  Eccle-    evangelical     faith     and     reformatory 

siastical  activity,  married.  As  the  first  evan- 
Affairs.  gelical  bishops  they  confined  them- 
selves to  purely  ecclesiastical  functions 
— ordination,  visitation,  inspection,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  The  duke,  as  evangelical 
sovereign,  felt  himself  obliged  in  publicly  professing 
the  Reformation  and  reserving  the  right  to  call  a 
diet  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  to 
issue  a  mandate  (July  6,  1525)  requesting  the 
ministers  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  purity  and 
Christian  fidelity,  and  to  testify  against  the  pre- 
vailing superstition,  as  well  as  against  the  wide- 
spread godless  and  immoral  drunkenness,  lewdness, 
cursing,  and  frivolous  swearing.  The  first  diet  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  was  held  in  Dec., 
1525,  at  KSnigsberg.  The  result  was  the  Landea- 
{trdnung,  which  regulated  the  appointment  and 
support  of  ministers,  the  filling  of  vacancies,  the 
observance  of  the  feast-days,  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  received  for  the  churches,  for  pious 
foundations,  and  for  the  poor.  The  Landesordr 
nung  contained  also  regulations  for  divine  service, 
drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  published  by  Albert 
(Mar.,  1526)  under  the  title  Artikd  der  Cerenumien 
und  andere  Ordnung. 

For  the  better  regulation  of  existing  evils,  Albert, 
in  agreement  with  the  bishops,  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  clerical  and  lay  members, 
5.  His  Visi-  to  visit  the  different  parishes,  to  inves- 

tation        tigate  the  life  and  work  of  the  minis- 

and  Its  ters,  and,  where  necessary,  to  give 
Conse-      them    instruction    and    information. 

quences.  The  result  of  this  visitation,  the  first 
in  Prussia,  was  such  that  in  a 
mandate  dated  Apr.  24,  1528,  Albert  recom- 
mended the  two  bishops  to  continue  such  visita- 
tions in  their  dioceses  and  to  impress  upon 
the  ministers  their  task  with  reference  to 
doctrine  and  life.  That  such  supervision  might 
be  permanent  he  ordered  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents. For  the  benefit  of  the  many  non- 
Germans,  the  ministers  were  supplied  with  trans- 
lators of  the  preached  word.  Albert  recommended 
Luther's  PoaiiUa  as  pattern  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  caused  a  large  niunber  of  copies  to 
be  distributed  among  the  ministers.  He  also  or- 
dered quarterly  conferences  under  the  presidency 
of  the  superintendents,  arid  in  July,  1529,  he  author- 
ized the  bishops  to  arrange  synodical  meetings,  at 
which  questions  pertaining  to  faith,  doctrine,  mar- 
riage, and  other  matters  of  importance  to  the 
pastoral  office  were  considered.  He  induced  Spera- 
tus  (who  had  succeeded  Queiss  as  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania)  to  prepare  an  outline  of  doctrines,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  Chrisiliche  statiUa 
stpiodaliaf  and  distributed  among  the  ministers 
as  the  sovereign's  own  confession,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  preface,  dated  Jan.  6, 1530.  This  precursor 
of  the  Augsburg  Ck>nfession  the  bishops  assigned  to 
the  ministers  in  1530  as  their  canon  of  doctrine. 


It  was  of  special  importance  during  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  duke.  Influenced  by  his  friend 
Friedrich  von  Heideck,  he  favored  the  teachings 
of  the  enthusiast  Kaspar  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.), 
whom  he  met  at  Liegnitz,  and  gave  appoint- 
ments to  his  adherents.  The  new  ordinances 
of  the  bishops  were  at  first  not  heeded.  A  col- 
loquy held  at  Rastenburg  in  Dec.,  1531,  imder 
the  presidency  of  Speratus  brought  about  no  satis- 
factory result^i.  Luther's  representations,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  finally  evoked  the  duke's  prohibition 
of  the  secret  or  public  preaching  or  teaching  of  the 
enthusiasts;  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he 
allowed  his  subjects  liberty  in  matters  of  faith, 
since  he  would  not  force  a  belief  upon  the  people. 
His  eyes  were  finally  opened  by  the  Anabaptist 
disorders  at  Mttnster  (see  Mt^NSTER,  Anabaptists 
in)  and  he  saw  the  political  danger  of  such  fanat- 
icism. In  Aug.,  1535,  he  issued  a  mandate  to  Spera- 
tus enjoining  him  to  preserve  the  purity  and  unity 
of  doctrine.  He  renewed  his  assurance  to  his 
brother,  Margrave  George, "  that  he  and  his  country 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  constant  members  in 
the  line  of  professors  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  to  this  assurance  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
end. 

In  1540  Albert  issued  an  ordinance  treating  of 
the  many  evils  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  their 
cure,  and  another  concerning  the 
6.  Ordinan-  election  and  support  of  the  ministers, 
ces  of  1540  their  widows  and  orphans,  as  a  supple- 
and  1544.  ment  to  the  Landesordnung  of  1525. 
Assisted  by  the  two  bishops,  he  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  winter  of  1542-43  to 
obtain  a  true  insight  into  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
tour,  he  issued  (Feb.,  1543)  a  mandate  in  the 
German  and  Polish  languages,  exhorting  the  people 
to  make  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
admonishing  those  of  the  nobility  who  despised 
the  word  and  the  sacrament.  Each  house  had  to 
appoint  in  turn  an  officer  to  keep  watch,  from  an 
elevated  place,  over  the  church  attendance.  Be- 
sides the  Sunday  pericopes  the  minister  was  to 
spend  a  half-hour  in  explaining  the  catechism.  Dur- 
ing the  week  devotional  meetings  were  to  be  held 
in  the  houses,  at  which  the  people  were  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God. 
To  maintain  the  episcopal  constitution  Albert, 
in  a  memorandiun  of  1542,  assured  the  continuance 
of  the  two  ancient  bishoprics  with  the  provision 
that  godly  and  learned  men  should  always  be  chosen 
for  them.  To  promote  Church  life  he  issued  an 
Ordnung  vom  duaserlicken  GoUeadienst  und  Artikd 
der  Cerenumien  (1544),  supplementing  the  Artikd 
of  1525.  To  improve  the  service  in  the  churches 
he  required  the  schools  to  train  the  children  in 
singing,  and  had  a  hymn-book  prepared  by  Kugel- 
mann,  the  court  band-master. 

Albert  continued  to  correspond  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  many  notes  from  his  hand, 
remarks  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pauline  epistles, 
show  how  deeply  he  endeavored  to  penetrate 
into  the  Scriptures.  To  promote  Christian  culture 
he  established  a  library  in  his  castle,  the  basis  of 
the  public  library  founded  by  him  in  1540.    For 
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the  benefit  of  a  higher  evangelical  education  he 
established  Latin  high-schools,  and  founded  at 
Konigsberg  a  school  which  in  1544. 
7.  Later  Ef-  with  the  assistance  of  Luther  and 
forts  in  Melanchthon,  he  converted  into  a  uni- 
Behalf  of  versity.  As  first  rector  he  called  Georg 
the  Refor-  Sabinus,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon, 
mation.  but  his  character  rather  hampered 
the  development  of  the  institution.  A 
still  greater  impediment  was  the  appointment,  in 
1549,  of  the  former  Nuremberg  reformer  Andreas 
Osiander  as  first  theological  professor,  his  doctrine 
of  justification  calling  forth  controversies  (see  Osi- 
ander, Andreas).  After  Osiander's  death  (1552), 
his  son-in-law  Johann  Funck  (q.v.)  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  the  duke  that  he  appointed  none  but 
followers  of  Osiander,  whose  opponents,  headed 
by  J.  Mdrlin,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  political  and  ecclesiastical  confusion  finally 
became  so  great  that  a  Polish  conmussion  was 
forced  to  interfere,  and  in  1566  Funck  and  two  of 
his  party  were  executed  as  "  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
traitors,  and  promoters  of  the  Osiandrian  heresy." 
The  former  SMlvisers  of  the  duke  were  then  rein- 
sUted. 

These  painful  experiences  caused  Albert  to  long 
for  rest  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Church  and 
country.  He  recalled  Mdiiin  and  Martin  Chemnitz, 
and.  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  synod, 
which  met  in  1567.  to  abide  by  the  earpua  doctrince 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  caused  them  to  prepare 
the  Corpu*  doetruuB  Pruthmicum  (or  Wiederholung 
der  Summa  und  InkaU  der  rechttn  ailgemeinen  christ- 
hchen  KirchmUkre-repelitio  eorporis  dodiina  ckris- 
tiequB)  in  which  the  Osiandrian  errors  were  also 
refuted.  This  symbol,  which  was  approved  by 
the  estates,  Albert  pul^ished  with  a  preface,  dated 
July  9,  1567,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  no  one 
shah  be  admitted  to  any  office  in  Chureh  or  school 
who  does  not  approve  of  and  accept  it." 

After  the  settlement  of  the  doctrinal  questions,  a 
revision  of  the  former  chureh-order  was  undertaken, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Kirchenardnung  und 
Ctremonien,  published  in  1568.  The  vacant  epis- 
copal sees  of  Pomesania  and  Samland  were  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  G.  Venediger  (Venetus)  and 
J.  MOrlin,  respectively,  after  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  estates  as  to  the  election,  juris- 
diction, and  salary  of  the  bishops,  whereby  the  old 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  Prussian  Chureh  was 
established  and  assured.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  trials  of  his  last  years,  Albert  saw  the  full 
development  of  the  Evangelical  (%ureh  in  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  and  quiet  and  peace  restored 
before  his  death.  He  left  a  beautiful  testimony 
of  his  e\'^angelical  faith  in  his  testament  for  Albert 
Frederick,  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  Anna  of 
Brunswick,  whom  he  had  married  in  1550.  His 
last  words  were:  **  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
Truth."  David  ERD&tANNt. 

DiBLioGBArnr:  Souroeft:  M.  Luther.  Brief e,  ed.  by  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wett«  and  J.  K.  Seidemann.  6  vols..  Berlin,  1826- 
73;  P.  Melanchthon,  Brief e  an  Albrechi  Henoo  ran  Freua- 
•en,  ed.  by  K.  Faber,  Berlin.  1817;  J.  Voifft.  Brief vctchad 
der  berfiAmlMtfen  OeUhrter  de§  ZeiiaUerw  der  Reformation 
mit  Heraog  Albrteht  ron  Preiueen,  KAniir«berK.  1841;    T. 


Kokfe,  Anaieela  lulkenna,  Gotha,  1883;  P.  Tschackert. 
Urkundenbueh  tur  Refonmationageaekiehie  dee  Hertogtutr.e 
Freuaaen^  yoIs.  i.-iiL  (toIb.  xliii.-xlv.  of  Publikatumen  au» 
den  k.  prtuaaiachen  Staata-Archiven,  Berlin,  1890).  Gen- 
eral Literature:  D.  H.  Arnold,  Hiaiorie  der  Kimyfthergcr 
UniveraiUU,  vol.  i.,  KdnigsbeiiK*  1746;  idem.  KurzQefaatte 
Kirchen4f9aehic/Ue  von  Pre%Men,  ib.  1760;  F.  8.  Bock,Leben 
und  Thaten  AlbrechU  dee  Aeltem,  ib.  1750;  L.  von  Baczko, 
Oeachiehte  Preuaaens.  vol.  iv.,  ib.  1795;  A.  II.  Gebser  and 
C.  A.  Hagen,  Der  Dom  xu  Kimiaaberg,  ib.  1835;  L.  von 
RanJce,  Deutaehe  Geackickte  tm  ZeiiaUer  der  Reformation, 
vol.  ii.,  Berlin.  1843.  Eng.  tranid..  new  ed..  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  London,  1905  (very  good);  W.  Mdller.  Andreas 
Oaiander,  Elberfeld.  1870;  ADB,  vol.  i.;  K.  A.  ilai-e.  Her- 
zog  Albeeeht  von  Jhreuaaen  und  teine  Hofprediger,  ib.  1879 
(an  elaborate  monograph);  K.  Lohmeier,  Herzog  AlbrecfU 
von  Preuaaen,  Dansig.  1890;  H.  Pruta,  Herzog  Albrteht 
von  Preuaaen,  in  Preuaaiaehe  JahrbQeher,  \xv\.  2.  Berlin, 
1890;  E.  Joachim.  Die  Politik  dea  letxten  Hoehmeiatera  in 
Preuaaen,  AlbrecfU  ron  Brandenburg,  3  vols..  Leipsic.  1892- 
94;  P.  Tschackert.  Heraog  Albrteht  ron  Preuaaen  ala  rtjor- 
wtaloriache  Peraunlichkeii,  lialle,  1894. 

ALBERT  OF  RIGA:  Founder  of  the  German 
power  among  the  Esthonians  and  Letts;  d.  at 
Riga  Jan.  17,  1229.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Hart  wig, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  is  first  montiono<i  an 
canon  in  that  city.  In  1199  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  LTexkQll.  in  the  territory  of  the  Livonians,  as  tlie 
successor  of  Bishop  Berthold  (see  Bekthold  op 
Livonia)  who  had  perished  the  previous  yt»ar  in 
an  uprising  of  the  pagan  inhabitants.  Though  or- 
ganized missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  among 
the  Letts  and  the  Livonians  since  1184,  they  had 
shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  new  creed,  and  it 
fell  to  Albert  to  maintain  his  episcopal  title  and  to 
spread  the  Gospel  by  the  sword.  Aided  by  a  papal 
bull  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  force  of  crusa- 
ders, and  in  the  year  1200  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dwina,  where  he  met  ^ith  little  resistance 
from  the  Livonians.  In  1201  he  founded  the  town 
of  Riga,  and  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions  and 
the  extension  of  his  conquests  organised  the  Order 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  (q.v.),  whose  grand 
master  was  made  subordinate  to  his  authority.  The 
Christianizing  of  the  country  was  promoted  by  the 
introduction  of  Gistercian  and  Premonstrant  monks, 
and  by  1206  almost  the  entire  Livonian  population 
had  been  baptized.  In  1207  Albert  received  Livo> 
nia  as  a  fief  from  the  German  king,  together  vrith 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Empire,"  Three  years 
later  he  was  oonfinned  by  Innocent  III.  as  bishop 
of  the  territories  of  the  Livonians  and  the  Letts, 
and,  without  receiving  the  dignity  of  archbishop, 
was  gianted  the  right  to  nominate  and  ordain 
bishops  for  such  territorial  conquests  as  might  be 
made  from  the  heathen  peoples  to  the  northeast. 
He  now  met  with  formidable  rivalry  from  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  whose  grand  master  desired 
to  nmke  himself  independent  of  the  bishop.  Tlie 
Danes,  also,  by  the  acquisition  of  LQbeck  in  1215, 
became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
eastern  Baltic.  Though  forced  for  a  time  to  make 
concessions  to  both,  Albert  by  courage  and  a  wise 
use  of  circumstances,  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
power  unimpaired.  From  1211  to  1224  vifi:orous 
campaigns  were  carried  on  against  the  heathen 
Esthonians  to  the  northeast,  who.  although  aided  by 
the  Russian  nilors  of  No>*gorod  and  Pskov,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  German  pwwer.  The 
Danish   influence   speedily   disappeared,    and   the 
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Brolhera  of  the  Sword  were  forced  in  time  to  take 
tbcir  lands  in  Ketbonia  as  a  fief  ironi  Albert  and 
from  Lis  brother  Hennann^  whom  he  had  made 
biahop  o£  ^uthem  Ejithonia^  with  his  aeat  ai  Dor- 
pat.     In  1227  the  island  of  Oesel,  the  laat  strong- 
hold of  the  beathen  resistance  and  the  refuge  of 
pirates  who  held  the  eat^tem  Baltic  in  terror,  waa 
overrun  by  a  cruaading  artny,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  country  wsts  completed,    Albert  is  a  striking 
type  of  the  militant  ecclesiastic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  Epite  of  his  great  services  in  the  ^read  of  Chns- 
tianity  in  the  Baltic  lands,  it  b  as  the  warrior, 
prince^  and  diplomat,  rather  tlian  as  bishop,  that 
b^  stands  out  most  prominently.     (F.  LKZiira.) 
BlBUOotiAJ'rtt:     IkinncLu    de    t^ltia.  Chraniam    Liivnitt, 
1125-1227.  in  MGIIr  ScnpL.  xxiii.  (1874)   231-332;    K. 
von  SuLlltier,  Livland  und   die  AniAngv  diutachin  Lebtnt 
im  Norden,  Berlin,  1850;    F.  Winter,  Uw  PrUmonMtnilen- 
«cr  dc»  zwiAften.  Jahrhanderii,  lb,   1^35;    idttn,  Di0  CtMier- 
figmtr  det  ncrdCt*Uichtn  Deaitchtandt^  Gotha,   IS^:     R. 
K&usmaan.  Dtu  RinQen  der  DcuUch^n  und  DQnen  um  den 
BiCmiU  Eailmnds,   LeipKic,    ISTOi     C    DehJo.   Qetchich^  deM 
EnbittuTnx  iiamburo-Bremtn.  ii.   IGO  0Qq.,  Ber^ia,  1877; 
T.  Schicmaim,  RuMiatid,  Polen  utid  LivlsTvi^  m  AUgemeinM 
GiKkuhU,  ii.  1  Bqq.«  ih.  18^7. 

ALBERTI,  al-bar'-ti,  VALEHTDS;  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Lalui  (60  m.  w.s.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Dec.  15, 
1G35:  ±  in  Leipsic  Sept,  19,  1697.  He  etudied 
in  tlie  latter  city  and  spent  moat  of  hie  hfe  there, 
being  professor  extraordinary  of  ttieology  from 
Uj72,  As  a  representative  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  time  he  wrote  ^igalnst  Pufendorf  (Q*v.)  and 
Schefflinn,  biit  u  noteworthy  chiefly  for  liis  part 
in  the  I4etistic  controverBy.  In  Feb.,  16S7,  he 
furnished  a  meeting-plae^  in  his  house  for  the  col- 
Ugi<i  phUehihlica,  which  brought  on  the  controvensy 
in  Laipaic  (isee  Ftetibu).  Nevertheless,  in  1696 
he  published  an  Auji/uhrtirhe  Gegenaiiiwori  auf 
Spencn  mgenannte  grundlkhe  V^tihmdigujtg  seiner 
vnd  der  Pieliiien  Ufweh^^. 

ALBERTIHI,  Ql"ber-tl'ni,  JOHAIffl  BAPTIST 
VOIf:  Moravian  bishop;  b.  at  Neuwled  (on  the 
Rhine;  8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cobleni)  Feb.  17,  1769;  d.  at 
Bwthelsdorf,  near  Hermhut,  Dec.  6,  1S31.  He 
was  educated  at  Neuwied,  at  Niesky  (1782-85), 
and  at  the  theological  aemmary  of  Barby  (1765-88), 
From  1788  to  1810  he  tau^jht  in  the  school  at  Nic^ky ; 
from  ISlO  to  1821  be  was  preacher  and  bishop  in 
Niesky,  Gnadenberg,  and  Gnaiienfrei  (Silesia);  in 
1821  he  became  a  member ,  and  in  1S24  pressident, 
of  the  Elders'  Conference  in  the  department  for 
Church  and  sch ool .  He  publ M led  i  Predigten  ( 1 805 ) ; 
Geiiiiiche  LUdtr  (lS2l);  and  Reden  (1832).  Some 
of  his  spiritual  son;B:s  are  of  rare  beauty.  He  was 
a  fellow  student  and  friend  of  Sohleiermacber. 

ALBERT0S  HAGNUS  (*' Albert  the  Great"): 
Founder  of  the  most  flourishing:  period  of  scholas- 
ticism; b,  at  Lauingen  (26  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg), 
Bavaria,  1193;  d.  at  Cologne  Nov.  15,  1280,  He 
studied  at  Padua,  entered  the  order  of  8t.  Dominic 
there  in  1223,  and  served  as  lector  in  the  various 
convent  schools  of  the  order  in  Germany,  especially 
in  Cologne.  In  1245  \m  went  to  Paris  to  become 
master  of  theology.  In  1 248  be  returned  to  Cologne 
as  primariu^  lector  and  regens  of  the  school  in  that 
city.  In  1254  a  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Worms  chose  bim  general  for  Germany, 


in  which  capacity  he  traversed  the  country  on  foot 

from  end  to  end,  visiting  the  monasteries  and  en- 
forcing discipline.  In  1260  Alexander  IV.  made 
him  bishop  of  Regensburg;  but  this  ofEce  was  so 
little  in  harmony  with  his  character  and  habits 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  resign.  He  retired  to  hia 
monastery  in  Cologne,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  making  many  brief  visits,  liowever,  to  other 
placet;  as  when  he  went  to  Paris  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  80  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  late  pupil,  Thonms  Aquinas. 

Ab  an  author  Albert  evinced  a  many-sidedness 
which  procured  for  Itim  the  title  of  doctor  uni- 
versaiiSj  while  his  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  its  practical  applications  made  him  a  sor- 
cerer in  popular  estiination.  His  works  fill 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  as  published  by  P. 
Jammy  (Lyons,  1651;  reedited  by  A*  Dorgnet, 
38  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1  tWO).  They  embrace  logic, 
physics,  metaphysics  and  psychology,  ethics,  and 
theology.  By  the  use  of  translations  from  the 
Arabic  and  Grcco^Lattn  versions,  be  expounded 
the  eompiete  philosophic^  system  of  Aristotle, 
excepting  the  "  Politics,"  modifying  hia  intcq^rc- 
tation  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
infiuenoe  of  Aristotle  came  to  supersede  Platonism 
and  Neoplatonism  in  the  later  scholasticism.  At 
a  time  when  dialectic  waa  in  sore  need  of  a  new 
method,  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
provided  a  subtle  and  searching  instrument  for 
investigation  and  discussion.  For  Albertuii,  logic 
was  not  properly  a  science,  but  an  organon  for  reach- 
ing the  unknown  by  means  of  the  known.  Follow- 
ing Avioenna  whom  he  regards  as  the  leading 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  he  affirms  that  universalis 
exist  in  three  modes:  (1)  Before  the  individuals, 
as  ideas  or  types  in  the  divine  mind  (Plato).  (2)  In 
the  individuals,  as  that  which  is  common  to  them 
(Aristotle).  (3)  After  the  individuals,  as  an  ab- 
straction of  thought  (conceptualists  and  nominal- 
ists). Thus  he  seeks  to  harmonize  the  rival  teach- 
ings concerning  universals.  In  expounding  tJie 
physical  tlieories  of  Aristotle,  he  showed  that  he 
partook  of  the  rising  scientific  spirit  of  the  age, 
especially  in  his  criticism  of  alchemy  and  in  De 
ve§€tnbilibu9  €t  ptantu,  which  abounds  in  brilliant 
observations. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Albertus  were  a 
commentary  (3  vols,)  on  the  '*  Sentences  *'  of 
Peter  LombaRl.  and  a  Summum  Ikeoto^cc  in  a 
more  didactic  strain.  Already  the  "  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  truth  "  had  been  accepted  by  his  con- 
temporaries—what  b  truth  in  philosopby  may 
not  be  truth  in  theology,  and  t^  versa.  Christian 
thinkers  were,  however,  profoundly  perplexed  by 
the  sharp  opposition  between  ideas  drawn  from 
Greek  scientific  and  philosophical  sources  and 
those  derived  from  religious  traditicm.  Albertus 
sought  to  soften  tills  antinomy  by  establishing  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
which  became  henceforth  a  postulate  of  medieval 
and  later  theology.  Since  the  soul  can  know  only 
that  which  is  grounded  in  its  own  nature,  it  rifles 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
other    specifically    Christian    doctrinea    through 
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^upematurai  illumination  alone.  Hence  the  wcH* 
known  dictum:  "  Revelation  is  above  but  not 
contrary  to  reason."  On  the  one  hand,  the  attempt 
to  *'  rationalize  "  the  content"*  of  revelation  must 
be  abandoned-  on  the  other  hand;  philosophy 
muat  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  faith.  The 
merit  which  belongs  to  faith  consists  in  its  accepting 
truth  which  comesi  only  through  revelation .  In 
hie  entire  discu^ion  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  concerning  the  world  as  creatCfl 
in  time  in  opposition  to  the  eternity  of  matter  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  concerning  an  gels,  miracles, 
the  eoul^  sin  and  free-will,  grace,  and  finally,  original 
and  actual  sin,  the  Anstotetlan  logic  is  applied  in 
the  most  rigid  manner,  and  when  this  fails  Albert ns 
retires  behind  the  distinction  thrown  up  between 
philosophy  and  theology.  With  all  bis  learning 
and  subtlety  of  argument,  he  made  it  evident 
that  with  his  presuppof^itions  and  by  hia  method 
a  final  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  reason  and 
faith,  that  is,  a  unity  of  intelligence,  is  impo.ssible. 
Apart  from  his  vast  erudition ,  his  significance  lay 
first,  in  his  profound  influence  upon  scholastic 
and  the  subsequent  Protestant  theolo^  through 
his  substitution  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  meta- 
physics for  Platonic  and  Neopla tonic  Ideas,  and 
secondly,  in  the  fact,  that  to  a  degree  never  before 
attempted,  he  set  in  clear  light  and  organized  in 
the  thought  of  the  Church  the  ancient  opposition 
between  Jewish  supematuralism  and  Greek  ration- 
alism. By  the  false  antithesis  thus  raised  between 
reason  and  revelation,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
long  eonflict  of  theology  and  science,  of  reason 
and  dogma,  of  naturalism  and  supernatural  ism, 
of  individual  judgment  and  collective  authority, 
which  is  still  unsettled.  C.  A.  Bf^kwith. 

BiBLioaR4PQT:  J.  SifhATt,  Albertax  Magnus,  utn  L^>tn  urid 
mirw  Wisten^hafU  Hatiiibon*.  1^7^  Eng,  iranRl,,  London  * 
1S76;  B.  (j»UAlitiU3,  Albertus  A/dj^uJ,  Venice,  1B3Q;  F. 
A.  Pouchet,  //Mtot>«  da  fcien^;t§  naturdlet  au  moyen^fft^ 
ou  Albert  U  Grand  et  ton  (Fpo^u«,  Pari;*,  IS.'VS;  U.  Jot^l, 
V^hoItniJit  A^ft  iU*  Grontn  zu  Mowea  MaimonidtM.  Urea- 
lau,  tSfi:};  O.  dAsswIly.  Albert  U  Grand,  Paris.  1870: 
W.  Pitger,  Gcathithte  dtr  dcuttcAin  Mifttik  im  MiUelalter, 
Leipfiic*  1S74;  AlbertuM  M^unua  in  Cw€-kicht£  und  ^ngf^ 
Calojttie,  18$0;  G,  von  liertlinj^,  Albtrtua  MatjnuA,  lb. 
18S0:  R,  de  Liechty.  Albtrt  U  Grand  tt  .5.  Thomaa  d'Afjuin. 
PariBH  1880;  J^  Hacli,  Dua  Aiberiua  MasFnui  VerKatlniMf  ?u 
der  Erktntitniatlehre  dtr  Grifchrri^  Lateiner,  Araher  unJ 
Juden^  Vieann^  ISSl;  A,  3ehiii?ider.  Die  Psifch^icQieAlberit 
de*  GrGt*tH,  M  U  nttet .  1 DO^} .  For  hiA  phila«qphy :  A .  St&ckU 
GtMchicMe  der  tch&kiatijtchen  Philoii&phie^  3  vols..  Maitia, 
1804-66;  J.  E.  Erdmann.  GrundriMM  der  Grschichte  d«r  Phi- 
JofopAf>.i.^4thed.,  1SQ5,  Eng.  tran<*L,  vol  L.  Lonion,  IS93, 

ALBIGEliSES,     See  New  Mahicheanh,  II. 

ALBIZZI,  al-bit'ai  or  Ql-btt'd»  AHTOinO:  Ital- 
ian prieet;  b.  in  Florence  Nov.  25,  1547 ;  d.  at 
Kempten  (50  m.  s.h.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria, 
July  17,  1626.  He  became  s&cretary  to  Cardinal 
Andrew,  archduke  of  Austria  (1576),  but  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  (1591)  embraced  Protect  ant  Lsm, 
left  Italy^  and  resided  thenceforth  in  Augsburg 
and  Kempten  He  wrote:  Prindpium  ChriMiano- 
rum  stemmaia  (Augsburg,  1608);  Sermones  in 
MalthiE-um  (1609);  De  principtu  rehgwnift  Chris- 
tianfE  (1612);  and  Ex^rciiationm  iheologica  (Kemp- 
ten, 1616). 

ALBIZZI,  BARTOLOMEO  (Lat.  Bartholomsus 
AU^ieiua  Pisanus) :    Franciscan  monk;  b.  at  Riva^ 


no,  Tuscany;  d.  at  Pisa  Dec.  10,  1401.  He  be- 
eame  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  taught  theology 
in  several  monasterie,'^^  chiefly  at  Pisa,  He  wrote 
a  famou.?  book.  Liber  conforjniialum  vUw  SancH 
Francisci  cnm  vUa  Jrsu  Christ i,  which  was  ap* 
proved  by  the  general  chapter  of  his  order  in  1309 
and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  tlie  Franciscans,  but  is  marred  by  exag- 
gerations and  lack  of  judgment  and  good  taste 
(e.g.,  he  states  that  Francis  was  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  prototypes  and  prophecies,  that  he 
perform*^  miracles  and  prophesied,  and  that  he 
was  crucified  and  is  exalted  above  the  angels)* 
In  subsequent  editions  many  passages  were  modi- 
fied or  omitted.  Erasmus  .Mber  (q,v.)  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  Barfiisser  Monchc  Eutenspiegel  und 
Akoran  (published  at  Wittenberg,  \^ith  an  intro- 
duction by  Luther,  1542).  Albi^sii  pubUi^hed  also 
sermons  and  a  Hfe  of  the  Vii^n  Maiy  (Venice, 
1596). 

ALBO,  JOSEPH:  The  la-st  noteworthy  Jewish 
religious  philosopher  of  the  l^liddle  Ages;  b.  at 
Monreal  (125  m.  e.n.e.  of  Madrid),  Spain,  about 
ISSO;  d.  about  1444.  He  waa  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  representatives  at  the  disputation  held  in 
1413  and  1414  at  Tortosa.  under  the  auspiees  of 
Benedict  Xlll.,  between  selected  champions  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  with  the  view  of 
convincing  the  Jews^  from  the  testimony  of  their 
own  literature,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  About 
1425,  at  Soria  in  OJd  Castile,  he  wrote  his  principal 
work  of  religious  philosophy,  Sephtr  ha-  *lk^arim 
("  Book  of  the  Roots,"  i.e.,  "  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples ^^).  He  finds  three  ideas  fundamental  in 
any  religion,  via.,  God,  Revelalion,  and  Hetrihu- 
Uon.  [In  the  idea  of  God  he  finds  four  secondary 
principles,  unity ,  incoqx>reality,  eternity,  and  per- 
fection; in  the  second  of  his  funtlamentalts  he  finds 
three  secondary  principles,  prophecy.  Mosos  as  the 
unique  prophet,  and  the  binding  force  of  the  Mosaic 
Law;  and  from  his  third  fundamental  he  dcrivc*s 
secondarily  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
botij".]  He  diBcusses  also  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  historic  religions,  attempting  to  prove  that 
Judaism  is  differentiatetl  from  Chrl*itianity  by  its 
greater  credibility  and  consonance  with  reason. 
Belief  in  a  Messiah  he  considers  an  essential  pnrt 
not  of  Judaism,  but  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
Gerntan  translation  of  his  work  by  W.  and  L, 
Schlesinger  (Frankfort,  1S44).         (G.  Dalma?*.) 

BroLionBAPHT:  M.  Ei^ler,  Vorlaungen  ufx-r  die  iudifch^ 
Fhiiofophie  dtft  MitUlaUern,  ui.  lSG-2,14,  \iutinii.  isTO; 
H.  Grilti,  Gt»chichie  drr  Juden.  3il  ed..  viii.  1 68-1 78,  Jitr- 
Im,  1890,  Eng.  tmnBL*  London*  1801 -PS:  A.  TjiriMr. 
Die  Beli^nM-Philoiophie  Joteph  AU>a^a,  Fmnkfart,  1&9G- 
JE,  1.  324-327. 

ALBRECHTt  d'brent.     See  Albert. 

ALBRECHT,  OTTO  WILHELM  FERDIMATID: 
German  Lutheran;  b,  at  Angermunde  (42  m.  n.e, 
of  Beriin)  Dee,  2,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Potsdam,  at  the  University  of  Halle 
(IS73-77),  and  at  the  Wittenberg  seminarj'  for 
preachers.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Wittenberg 
in  1380-81,  and  pastor  at  St6dten  in  lSSi-^4,  at 
Daohwig  in   lSS4-92^   and  at   Naumburg   (Saale) 
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from  1892  to  the  present  tiine»     He  was  elected  a 

correfsponding  member  of  the  Kanigticfie  Akademi^ 
gemeiftnMsiger  Wisst^Ttschaften  in  1895.  His  theo- 
logical po&ition  ia  that  of  a  modern  Lutheran.  His 
writings  include  Geschickte  der  Magdeburger  Bi~ 
helgeseiUchaft  (1892);  Die  evangeli^ch^  Gtmeinde 
Mikimberfj  urid  ihr  eratet  Prtdig^  (Halle.  1S96);  Prt* 
digten  (Gotha^  1899);  Geschichie  der  Marien-Mag- 
dotenenkirche  ru  Sauwburg  a,  S.  (1902);  and  Doa 
Enckifi<fiim  Luther^  vom  Jahre  16S6  herauagegeben 
und  unieri^chi  (1905),  He  has  also  been  a  col- 
laborator on  the  Weimar  edition  of  the  works  of 
Luther^  to  which  he  haa  e ontributed  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-eighth  volumes,  containing  the  refor- 
mer's vvxitings  of  1524  and  his  eermoaa  on  John  in 
1528-29  (VVeimar,  1898-1903).  He  is  likewbe  a 
collaborator  on  the  Brunswick  edition  of  Luther, 
and  is  the  author  of  numeroua  briefer  monographs 
and  contributions. 

ALBRIGHT,  5l'brait,  JACOB:  Founder  of  "tho 
Evangelical  AiiHociation  of  North  America:  "  b. 
near  Pottstown,  Penn.j  May  1,  1759;  d.  at  Mtihl- 
bach,  Lebanon  County,  Penn.,  ilay  18,  180S.  Hia 
parents  were  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  which  denomination  he  was 
himaelf  trained.  His  education  was  defect! ve^  and 
hifl  early  surroundings  were  unintellectual.  After 
marriage  he  moved  to  Lancaster  C/Ounty  and  carried 
on  a  sueoessfu!  tile  and  brick  business.  Grief  over 
the  death  of  several  children  in  one  year  (1790)  and 
the  counsels  of  Anton  Hautz,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  led  to  liis  conversion,  and  he  became  a 
Methodist  lay  preacher.  At  length  his  concern 
for  his  German  Lutheran  brethren  led  him  to  give 
up  business  and  devot«  himself  entirely  to  mis- 
Bionary  efforts.  As  the  Methodist  Church  did  not 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  Germar\  field  he  founded 
a  new  denomination.  Its  members  are  often  called 
the  "  Albright  Brethren."    See  Evangelical  Asso^ 

ClATIO.\. 

ALCAIfTARA,  Ol-ciln'ta  rfl,  ORDER  OF :  A 
(fpiritual  order  of  knights,  with  Cistercian  rule, 
founded  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  Castile 
against  the  Moors  under  Alfonso  VII L*  the  Noble 
(115S-12H).  Its  name  at  first  was  Order  of  San 
Julian  del  Pereiro  ("  of  the  pear-tree  "),  from  a 
Caatilian  frontier  citadeU  the  defense  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  two  brothers,  Suarea  and  Gomea 
Barrientos,  who  with  Bishop  Ordonius  (Ordosio) 
of  Salamanca  (1160-^66)  founded  the  order.  When 
Alcantara  m  Estrer^iadura  was  taken  by  King 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1213,  the  seat  of  the  order 
was  transferred  to  that  place,  Alfonso  committed 
the  defense  of  this  important  fortress  at  first  to  the 
knightly  order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  five  years 
later  he  transferred  the  service  to  the  Order  of  San 
Julian,  which  now  (121 S)  took  the  name  of  the 
Order  of  Alcantara,  being  still  subject,  however, 
to  the  grand  master  of  the  Calat  rava  order.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  contested  election, it  separated  from 
the  Calat  rava  order,  and  elected  its  first  independ- 
ent grand  master  in  the  person  of  EHego  Sanchez. 
During  the  subsequent  struggles  with  the  Moors, 
in  which  the  Alcantara  knights  distingtiished  them- 
Klves  by  their  bravery,  tiiey  had  on  their  fiag  the 


united  arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  with  a  cross  of 
the  order  and  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  pear-tree. 
The  number  of  their  comman denes  in  their  days  of 
profiperity  was  about  fifty.  When  Juan  de  Zufliga^ 
the  thirty -eighth  grand  master  (H  79^95)  resigned 
his  office  to  become  archbishop  of  Se\'ilJe,  the  grand- 
mastership  passed  to  the  king  of  Castile  (Ferdinand 
the  Catholic).  With  its  independent  existence  the 
order  lost  more  and  more  its  spiritual  character. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  it  was  aboliihed  in  1873,  but  was  re- 
established in  1874  as  a  purely  military  order  of 
merit  by  .Mfonso  XI L  O.  ZbCKhmnf. 

Bibliography:  Rad?fl  d$  Andrada*  Cronwa  de  La*  trr*  Or- 
dinev  If  CaballeriaM  dt  S4ini}aot>y  Cata&ava  jf  AlcanUtro^ 
Toledo,  1572;  i>ifinu:wne»  de  Ut  ortUn  y  eavalbtna  de  Al- 
cantarat  Hadndt  1663;  Helyot,  Ordre*  manatHtjtieg^  vL  53— 
65;  P.  B.  GwiDB,  Kwchen^$chi€kte  von  8pan%en,  iii,  SfHM,. 
Ratlsbon,  1876. 

ALClMtrS.    See  High  Priest. 

ALCXJUV,  al'cwin  (English  name,  Ealltwine;   Lat> 

FIqc€u&  Albinu&)\  The  most  prominent  adviser 
of  Charlemagne  in  his  efforts  to  promote  learning  \ 
b.  in  Northumbria  (perhaps  in  York)  735  (73fl?); 
d,  at  Tours  May  19,  804.  He  was  of  good  birth  and 
a  relative  of  WilUbrod.  He  was  educated  tn  the 
famous  cathedral  ^hool  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
York  (q.v.)i  under  a  master,  Ethelbert  (Albert), 
who  aeema  to  have  been  a  man  of  many-sided  learn- 
ing and  who  is  often  praised  by  Alcuin.  With  him, 
or  commissioned  by  him,  Alcuin  made  several 
visits  to  Rome,  and  on  such  journeys  became  ac- 
quainted with  Frankish  monasteries  and  with  men 
like  Lul  of  Mainz  and  Fulrad  of  St.  Denis.  He 
succeeded  Et  helbert.  as  head  of  the  school  when  the 
latter  was  made  archbishop  (766),  and,  after  Et  hel- 
bert's  retirement  and  the  elevation  of  Eanbald  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  (778),  was  abo  custo«  of 
the  valuable  cathednd  library  at  Y'ork.  He  went 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium  for  Eanbald,  and 
at  Parma  (7S1)  met  Charlemagne  to  whom  he  waa 
already  kno'^ii.  Shortly  after  ilia  return  to  Eng- 
lanil  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Frankish  king, 
who  was  then  gathering  scholars  at  Ids  court,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  his  native  land  on 
political  business  in  790-793,  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  on  the  Ckintinent.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
income  of  several  abbeys »  and  till  790  he  acted  as 
head  of  a  court  school,  where  not  only  the  sons  of 
tlie  Fnmkish  nobles,  but  Charlemagne  and  his 
family  as  well,  profited  by  his  instruction. 

A  true  scholar  and  teacher,  Alcuin  seldom  med- 
dled in  worldly  affairs,  and  his  letters  (more  than 
300  in  number)  give  little  historical  information, 
t  hough  they  are  rich  in  personal  dctaila.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Adoptioniat  controversy,  ^^TOtetwo 
treatises  against  Felix  of  Urgel.  and  opposed  his 
colleague,  Elipandus-  At  the  Synod  of  Frankfort 
in  794  he  assisted  in  the  condemnation  of  Felix, 
and  latter,  at  the  Sjmod  of  Aachen  in  799  (800?), 
induced  him  to  recant  (see  AdoptION'ISm),  From 
793  he  was  the  constant  and  efficient  helper  of 
Charlemagne  in  founding  schools,  promoting  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  like  undertakings. 
He  was  also  in  close  association  with  contempo^ 
raries  like  Amo  of  SaUburg,  Angilbert,  abbot  of 
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Centula,  and  Adalhard  of  Corbie.  In  796  his  pa- 
tron gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near  Tours, 
and  several  other  monasteries.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  school  of  Tours  became  a  nursery  of 
ecclesiastical  and  liberal  education  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  His  distinguished  pupik  there  included 
Sigulf,  who  supplied  the  information  for  his  biog- 
raphy, Rabanus  Maurus,  and  perhaps  the  litur- 
gist,  Amalarius  of  Metz.  When  old  and  feeble  and 
almost  blind,  he  left  the  management  to  his  scholars, 
but  he  continued  to  be  the  counselor  of  his  royal 
friend  till  his  death. 

Alcuin  was  mild  in  spirit,  adverse  to  discord, 
orthodox  in  faith,  equally  interested  in  promoting 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Charlemagne.  His  great  service  was  his  part  in 
the  so-called  Carolingian  renaissance,  his  wise  and 
eflBcient  efforts  to  elevate  and  educate  the  clergy 
and  the  monks,  to  improve  preaching,  to  regulate 
the  Christian  life  of  the  people  and  advance  the 
faith  among  the  heathen,  always  by  instruction 
rather  than  by  force.  His  theology,  while  not 
original,  rests  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Fathers,  especially  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
To  ecclesiastical  learning  he  added  classical,  but 
in  such  manner  that  it  was  always  the  servant  of  the 
former.  He  was  able  to  give  his  master  informa- 
tion concerning  astronomy  and  natural  science 
but,  as  he  considered  grammar  and  philosophy 
auxiliary  to  religion,  so  he  regarded  these  branches 
of  knowledge  primarily  as  a  means  of  knowing 
God. 

His  theological  writings  include  a  work  on  the 
Trinity  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  later 
scholastic  theology.  His  authorship  of  a  Libellus 
de  proceasu  Spiritua  Sancti  and  of  some  other  works 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  is  doubtful. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  John,  and  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  based  upon  the  Church  Fathers  and  fc^owing 
the  current  moral  and  allegorical  exposition.  At 
Charlemagne's  request  he  revived  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  according  to  the  best  available  sources. 
His  skill  as  a  teacher  is  evident  in  text-books  on 
granmiar  and  orthography,  as  well  as  in  treatises 
on  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  resemble  Cicero. 
His  Latin  poems,  including  epigrams,  friendly 
letters,  hymns,  riddles,  poems  for  special  occasions, 
and  the  like,  show  more  skill  in  versification  than 
poetic  gifts.  The  most  important,  the  De  ponti- 
ficibus  et  Sanctis  ecclesice  EboracensiSy  gives  valuable 
information  concerning  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
native  land  and  his  own  education  [and  contains 
(11.  1530-61)  a  catalogue  of  the  cathedral  library 
at  York,  which  is  the  earliest  existing  catalogue 
of  an  English  library].  With  the  exception  of  the 
hymns,  all  his  poems  are  partly  in  heroic  and  partly 
in  elegiac  verse.  He  prepared  lives  of  Willibrod, 
Vedastus,  and  Richarius,  which  are  mainly  recasts 
and  amplifications  of  older  works.  Of  a  liturgical 
and  devotional  character  are  a  Liber  sacrafnerUalis 
and  the  De  psalmorum  tuni.  Intended  more  par- 
ticulariy  for  the  laity  are  the  De  virttUibiis  et  vUiis 
and  a  psychologico-philosophical  treatise  on  ethics, 
De  animce  ratione  ad  Eidaliam  virginem  (i.e.,  Gun- 
trade,  the  mater  of  Adalhard).  H.  Hahn. 


Bibuographt:  Sources:  Alcuin,  Opera^  ed.  by  Frobenius 
Forater,  2  voIb.,  Ratisbon,  1777,  oon tains  anonymous  life 
written  before  829  a.d.  on  data  furnished  by  Sigulf;  re- 
printed in  MPL,  c.-ci.;  Montunenia  AUuiniana,  ed.  by 
W.  Wattenbach  and  £.  DOmmler,  in  BRG,  vi..  Berlin, 
1873  (contains  life  of  Alcuin,  his  life  of  Willibrod,  and  his 
De  pontiflcibut);  Alcuin,  Epiatola,  in  MGH,  Epist.,  iv. 
1-481  (Epiat.  Caroli  cbvx,  ii.),  1895.  and  in  BRG,  1873,  vi. 
144-897;  idem,  Carmxna,  in  MGH,  Poeta  UUxni  crvi  Caroli, 
i.  (1881)  ieO-350;  idem,  D«  ponHficibua,  in  Historians  of 
the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops^  ed.  by  J.  Raine, 
i.  349-398  (cf.  pp.  Ixi.-lxv.  of  RolU  Series,  No.  71.  Lon- 
don, 1879);  Martinus  Turonennis.  Vita  Alcuini  Abbatis, 
in  MGH,  Script.,  xv.  1  (1887),  182-197.  General:  Rivet,  in 
Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  iv.  295-347;  F.  Lo- 
rents,  Alcuins  Leben,  Halle,  1829,  Eng.  transl.,  Loo- 
don,  1837;  J.  C.  F.  BUhr,  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Litcra- 
tur  im  karolingischen  ZeitcUter,  pp.  78-84,  192-196.  302- 
354,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  J.  B.  Lafor^t.  Alcuin,  restaurateur 
des  sciences  en  Occident  sous  Charlemagne,  Louvain,  1851; 
F.  Monnier,  Alcuin  et  son  influence  liitiraire,  religieuse  et 
politique  chez  les  Franks,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1864;  A.  Dupuy, 
Alcuin  et  l'6cole  de  Saint-Martin  de  Tours,  Tours,  1876; 
idem.  Alcuin  et  la  souveraineli  pontiftcaU  au  huiiiline  siicle. 
ib.  1872;  F.  Hamelin. Essai sur lavieetles ouvrages d\A Icuin, 
Rennes,1874;  A DJ3,i. 343-348;  T. 8icke\,  Alcuinstudien,  i. 
92,  Vienna,  1875;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  The  Schools  of  Charles 
the  Great,  ch.  i.-ii.,  New  York,  1904;  DCB,  i.  73-76;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Litteratur  des  Mittelalttrs, 
ii.  12-36,  Leipsic,  1880;  K.  Werner,  Alcuin  und  sein  Jahr- 
hundert,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1881;  S.  Abel  and  B.  iSim^^un. 
JahrhQcher  des  frUnkischen  Reichs  unter  Karl  dem  Grossen, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1883;  A.  Largeault,  Inscriptions  m/truiucs 
composies  par  Alcuin,  Poitiers,  1885;  DNB,  i.  239- 
240;  L.  Traube,  Karolingische  Dichtungen,  Berlin,  1888; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  119-145;  W.  8.  Teuffel.  Get^chichte  der 
rdmischen  Literahur,  p.  1090,  No.  8,  p.  1305,  No.  3.  Leip- 
sic, 1890;  Wattenbach.  iX?Q.  1893.  pp.  148, 152. 159-163; 
A.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools,  New 
York,  1893;  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin,  Alcuin,  his  Life  and  Work, 
Cambridge,  1904. 

ALDEBERT.     See  Adalbert. 

ALDENBURG,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  See  LCbeck, 
Bishopric  of. 

ALDHELM  (EALDHELM),  Old'helm,  SADfT: 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  first  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne; b.  probably  at  Brokenborough  (2  m.  n.w 
of  Malmesbury),  Wiltshire,  between  639  and  645; 
d.  at  Doulting  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Wells),  Somersetshire, 
May  25,  709.  He  was  of  royal  family  on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side,  studied  with  Maildulf 
(Maelduib),  an  Irish  hermit,  at  Malmesbury  (Mail- 
dulfsburg),  and  remained  there  as  monk  for  fourteen 
yvars.  In  670  and  again  in  672  he  attended  the 
school  of  Canterbury  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  many-sided  knowledge  under  the  instruction 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  and  Ins  associate  Hadrian. 
In  675  he  succeeded  Maildulf  as  abbot  at  Malmes- 
bury, and  as  such  increased  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery,  spread  abroad  the  faith,  and  founded 
many  stone  churches,  after  the  fashion  of  Canter- 
bury, in  place  of  the  small  wooden  ones.  In  705 
the  bishopric  of  the  West  Saxons  was  divided, 
Aldhelm  being  made  bishop  of  the  western  part 
with  his  seat  at  Sherborne  (in  northwestern  Dorset- 
shire, 18  m.  n.  of  Dorchester).  He  retained  his 
abbacy.  He  was  buried  at  Malmesbury,  but  his 
remains  were  often  translated.  He  was  canonized 
in  1080. 

Aldhelm  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
eariy  British  scholars.  He  represented  both  the 
Iro-^cottish  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  culture, 
and  had  an  acquaintance  with  classical  authors 
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■Bte  Homer  &nd  Aristotle^  as  weU  as  with  neo- 
O^nvtasn  writers  such  s»  Prudentitis  and  Sedu]iii8. 
ffit  wovks  abound  in  Gre^k  and  Latin  words,  and 
hia  style  is  bombastic.  Besides  philology,  poetry, 
musiCf  astronomical  calculations,  and  the  like  oc- 
cupied himt  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  popidar 
bymna.  He  nuade  Malmesbury  a  rival  of  Canter- 
bury as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  princes,  abbessea^ 
monks,  and  nuns  from  far  and  near  were  among 
his  admirers.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  (687-701)  and 
to  have  returned  with  relics,  books,  and  a  grant  of 
privileges  for  his  monasteiy.  He  supported  Wil- 
frid of  York  (q.v*)  against  his  enemies,  and  w^aji 
prominent  in  urging  the  Britons  to  conform  to  the 
lUmuin  tonsure  and  Easter. 

Besides  briefer  letters,  preserved  (often  only  in 
fragments)  by  Lul  of  Bdainz,  Aldhelra^s  works  in- 
clude treatises  in  epistolary  form  and  poems,  viz.: 
(1)  an  Epi^tola  ad  ActTcium  (King  Aldfrid)  con- 
cerning the  number  seven,  riddles,  versification, 
and  the  like;  (2)  an  EpUtota  ad  Gerufdium  (a  Welsh 
pnnoe,  Geraint)  concerning  the  Ea^ster  question; 
<3  and  4)  a  prose  w^ork  and  a  poem  in  praise  of 
virginity,  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of 
Barkings  clothing  vAth  a  description  of  eight  vices, 
which  contains  thrusts  at  Anglo^axon  conditiomj. 
To  bis  treatise  on  riddles  be  added  100  specimens 
dealing  with  nature  and  art,  which  are  full  of  a 
feeling  for  nature,  being  herein  a  prototype  of  «uch 
of  his  countrymen  as  Tat  win  and  Boniface.  In 
his  letter  to  Geraint  he  holds  as  wortkiless  good 
works  without  connection  with  the  Roman  Chnrch. 
His  poetry  is  flowery,  involved,  and  alliterative. 
His  chief  merit  was  the  extension  of  the  faith  in 
the  south  of  England,  the  education  of  his  native 
land,  and  his  literary  influence  on  the  Continent. 

H.  Hahn. 
BiBUCKSRjiFHr:  Aldhdmi  Opera,  in  PEA,  No.  5Sa»  OiEford, 
1844,  i-ept-auted  in  MPL,  Lxxxix,;  EpiMtola!„  in  P-  Jaff^, 
BRG,  iii.  24-2^,  B«riiD.  1 866, and  m  MGH,  Epiti..  nl  {\^^2) 
231-247;  WillJain  of  tlalmeflbury,  Dt  geMtU  p^itUi^tm 
AngUmim,  ml.  N.  E,  B^  A.  HaTniJton.  ia  R&U*  Scri^a,  No. 
52,  pp.  332-44a.  London,  1870,  uid  in  MPL,  clxxix.: 
idcTQ,  Be  Gttttis  Retpmi  Art4/iorum,  1887-^9,  in  Roli*  &tui, 
Na  90»  Fariciuft,  VHa  A  ldh«ifni^  in  J.  A.  Gil«s,  Viia  guo- 
rundam  At^lo-Sajronmn,  Lonilfin,  1854.  and  in  MPl>, 
LxxxJx.  (FariciuA  waA  an  ItaJLian^  pbysiciitn  to  Henry  I. 
of  Enfltuid,  a  moDk  of  Malmpfibury^  and  abbot  of  Abtn^ 
laniy,  B«dc,  f/ul.  txrL,  v,  IS;  J.  M.  Kimble,  Cadex  dip- 
kim&licUM  wi  Sojoniei.  London,  1^9;  T.  Wright.  Buy- 
iP^phia  BTUanniax  fitfrroria,  i*  208^222,  ii,  47,  ib. 
1851;  Btdoffium  Ataeortoncm,  1858,  in  ^cj^  Series,  No.  &, 
AnplO'^a^mi  ChronitU,  1861.  ib.  No.  23;  Refft^frMm  Jfo/- 
mt^irwme,  l*t7e,  ib.  No.  72;  BSB,  I  7S-7B,  245-247; 
H,  Haiin,  [t&nif^ux  und  Lul^  ihre  anfjriidthtuchen  KorreM- 
pondenten,  Leip«ic.  1883;  M.  Manitius,  Zn  Atdhdm  und 
B^rdat  Vienna,  ISSO  (on  Aldhetm's  literary  wnrith  L. 
Tniub«,  KiVolinoiKke  tHchiungiLn,  Berlin,  I88g;  W,  S. 
Tetiffcl.  GiickichU  drr  rfimttdAcn  Liirr^iiMt,  1304,  i  500,  No. 
2,  Lcipnic,  1890;  L.  Boenhoff,  Alttheim  fon  Matme»b-ury^ 
Drieadvn,  lit94;  W^  Bright,  Early  EngHth  CAurcA  Miatarv, 
pp.  294-297,  444-^440,  462-469,  471-474,  Oxford,  t£97; 
W.  B.  Wildman,  Life  &f  SL  EatdheJm.  Sherbomo,  1905. 

ALEAin)RO,GIROLAMO,  fl'1#-an'dr6  ii-r6'Ja*m5 
(Lat.  Hieron^mus  Aleandcr) :  Italian  humanist  and 
cardiEial;  b.  at  Motta  (30  m*  n.e,  of  Venice)  Feb. 
13,  1480;  d.  in  Rome*  Jan.  31,  1-^2,  He  studied 
in  bifi  native  town  and  in  Venice,  Mttled  in  the 
latter  eity'  as  a  teacher  in  1499,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  presa  of  Aldus  Monutiua,  In  150S 
I.— 8 


be  wcDt  to  Parifl  and  there  attained  great  reputa- 
tion a^  a  clai32iica]  scholar,  being  chosen  in  1513 
rector  of  the  university.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Li^ge  where  the  influence  of  Bishop  Erard 
>  made  him  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Cbartres.  As 
Erard*fi  representative  he  went  to  Rome  in  1516  and 
won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Giulio  dc'  Medici,  whose 
private  secretary  he  became.  Later,  Leo  X*  ap- 
pointed him  libranan  to  the  Vatican,  In  152Q  ho 
went  aa  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Charles  V,, 
charged  with  the  task  of  combating  the  heretical 
teachings  of  Lutber.  He  procured  Lutber^s  con* 
demnation  at  the  Diet  of  Womis  in  1521,  and  is 
^uppo^cd  to  have  been  the  author  of  tbe  edict  i^ued 
flgainet  the  great  reformer.  He  waa  made  arch- 
bishop  of  BrindiHi  in  1524  and  was  sent  as  nuncio 
to  the  court  of  Francis  I,  of  France,  with  whom  he 
wa^  taken  prisoner  at  Pa  via. 

Till  1531  Aleandro  lived  without  employmint, 
in  Venice  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  time»  a  refugee 
from  Rome  on  account  of  bifi  debts.  In  1531  ha 
waa  ^nt  as  papal  representative  to  Charles  V., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  gealous  in  inciting  the  emperor  to  action 
against  tbe  ProteRtanta.  After  refitding  as  nuncio 
in  Venice  from  153^3  to  1535  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Paul  IIL,  w^ho,  in  preparation  for 
a  general  council,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  Alean- 
dro's  historical  learning.  His  eerviees  gained  him 
a  cardinal^fl  Imt  in  1538^  in  which  year  be  went  as 
legate  to  Venice  where  the  projected  council  w*aa 
to  be  held.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
the  German  king  Ferdinand  where  he  at  first  ex- 
ertetl  himself  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory  poUcy  to- 
ward the  Protestants,  and,  when  his  efforts  failed, 
demanded  their  ruthlefis  destruction.  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  reports  covering  bia  various  diplomatic 
mi^ons  are  of  extreme  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  His  letters  alao  arc  of  importance, 
among  his  comeaipondcntfl  being  Aldus  Manutius, 
Erasmus,  I  ■Inch  von  Hutten,  Bembo,  Contarini^ 
and  Cardinal  Pole.  His  diaries  are  remarkable  for 
their  frank  revelation  of  a  life  of  indulgence  in  com- 
plete contrast  with  his  priestly  character. 

(T,  Brieger.) 

BiBLinonAPHv:  Hifi  pap«r«,  declaratiopAi  and  letters  ktv 
AfiAttereiJ  la  A.  Mai^  lUpiril^ffiam  Romanvm,  i'u  231-240, 
Rome,  1839;  H.  Lirmmftr,  Mtmumenta  Vali&ina,  pp,  77 
■qq.,  223-l!41,  Fmliurff,  18^1;  J.  J,  I.  von  Uiillinaer, 
Beitr&oe  mr  pQtiti^cketi,  kitthli^hen  und  CuIlutffe*chicJiie^ 
ill  2ia-2S4.  VifiiiDa,  18S2-  P.  BhIhji,  Mofiumenla  He- 
farmationis  Lutfurnntw,  I  »ciQ^-  3^5  ^q.;  P.  de  Nolhao, 
Siiidi  f  Dacumenti  di  Storia  «  Dirith,  ix.  208^21 7* 
Romt,  ISSS;  B.  Morsolifl*  H  Canciiio  d\  Vicenta,  VAoic«, 
ISSfi;  W.  Frieilonjibiits.  Lefjati&n  Ateand^rM.  ins^^i,  in 
NvntiatuTheriehte  au9  Dfutuchlnnd^voh.  iii^-iv.,  Gotha*  1803; 
H.  Omonti  Jaumjui  autobwgraphiiiue  du  .  .  .  J.  At^amitr, 
pp.  35^3.  tVA  iqq.,  Parla,  1895.  Tbe  forefoias  are  im- 
portant for  the  butory  of  the  Refommtion.  For  hm  Ijfe: 
W.  Frifdtiiuibiirg,  ut  sup.,  LiL  2S-41,  44,  and  P»fac«,  pp. 
v*-vii.;  C.  Perocco,  Biografta  del  cardinale  G.  Ati:midri, 
Venioe*  1839,  In  j^un^ral:  K.  JAjn!4eTi,  Aieander  am  Reichit- 
ia^  tu  Worm*,  Kiel,  1M3:  G.  M.  Muxuchelli,  Gli  Strii^ 
Utri  ditaiia.  L  i.  408-^34,  Brescia,  1753;  T.  Pikgnrr 
AUandiir  uiuf  Lvihtr  ISH,  port  1,  Gotba*  1834. 
ALEGAMBE,  a"16*gamb',  PHILIPPE  D*  :  Jo- 
suit  thcologiaji  and  literary  historian;  l>.  in  Bnie- 
fiela  Jan,  22,  1592 j  d.  in  Rome  Sept.  6,  1652. 
He  entered  the  Jeauit  order  at  Palermo  in  1613, 
taught  theology  at  Graj,  and  accompanied  the*  t?on 
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of  Prince  von  Eggenberg,  the  favorite  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  on  his  travels.  Then  he  returned  to  Graz  for 
a  time,  but  in  1638  was  called  to  Rome  as  secretary 
for  German  affairs  to  the  general  of  his  order.  Here 
he  remained  imtil  his  death,  acting  in  later  years 
as  spiritual  director  of  the  Roman  house.  Of  his 
writings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Bibliotheca 
scriptorum  societatis  Jesu  (Antwerp,  1643).  based 
upon  an  earlier  catalogue  of  Jesuit  writers  by  Peter 
Ribadeneira  (1608,  1613),  but  much  surpassing  it 
in  learning  and  thoroughness.  Though  betraying  the 
Jesuit  spirit,  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  signs  of 
an  attempt  at  impartiality,  proving,  for  example, 
that  various  books  against  the  royal  power,  the 
episcopate,  and  the  Sorbonne,  the  authorship  of 
which  the  French  Jesuits  had  tried  to  deny,  were 
really  written  by  them.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  by  an  English  Jesuit,  Nathaniel  Southwell, 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1676.  The  work  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  Bibliothbque  des  ^crivains  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  J^siis  of  Augustin  and  Aloys  de  Backer 
(7  vols.,  Li^ge,  1853-61;  new  ed.  by  C.  Sommer- 
vogel,  9  vols.,  Brussels,  1890-1900). 

(A.  Hauck.) 
ALEMAIINI,  a'l^mOn'nt:  An  important  Ger- 
manic tribe,  first  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
fighting  a  battle  with  Caracalla  near  5Iainz  in  213. 
According  to  Asinius  Quadratus,  they  belonged  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Suevi.  They  came  from  the 
northeast,  where  the  Semnones  held  the  territory 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  They  had  varying 
success  in  their  struggle  against  the  Romans,  but 
about  260-268  they  occupied  the  Tithe  Lands, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  advanced  south  as  far  as 
Ravenna  and  east  into  what  is  now 
Early  Austria.  They  fought  with  Maximian 
History,  in  290,  and  obtained  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  territory  extending  to  the 
Alb  and  the  Neckar  about  300.  By  40o  or  406  they 
had  conquered  the  southern  plains  of  Upper  Swabia 
and  the  neighboring  lands  of  northern  and  eastern 
Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  Vosges.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  region  from  the  lUer  to  the  Vosges  and 
from  the  lower  Main  to  the  St.  Gothard  bore  the 
name  of  Alemannia.  They  were  a  fierce  and  stub- 
bom  race,  hostile  to  Roman  civilization,  and  pos- 
sessing a  religion  closely  connected  with  the  powers 
of  nature.  In  the  Tithe  Lands  they  must  have 
met  with  at  least  weak  Christian  congregations, 
which  fell  with  the  Roman  power. 

The  numerous  captives  who  were  led  away  from 
Christian  Gaul  had  little  influence  after  they  were  de- 
prived of  Christian  nurture.  The  Alemanni,  however, 
learned  Christian  views.    Their  prince. 
Conversion  Gibuld,  was  an  Arian,  probably  con- 
to  Chris-    verted  by  Goths.   The  Augsburg  bish- 
tianity.      opric  was  maintained ;  but  the  Ale- 
manni in  general  continued  heathen  till 
they  were  overcome  at  Strasburg  in  496  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks.  He  took  their  northern  territory 
and  established  royal  residences  there.    A  part  of 
the  people  went  into  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoth 
Theodoric,  probably  the  present  German  Switser- 
land,  where  the  bishoprics  of  Windisch  and  Augst 
(Basel)  ezisted  and  the  Roman  population  was 
Christian.     In  536  Vitiges  ceded  this  territory  to 


the  Frankish  king  Theodebert.  Effective  mission- 
ary work  was  carried  on  by  the  newly  converted 
Franks  from  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Tours  as  a  cen- 
ter; and  churches  dedicated  to  Saints  Martin. 
Remigius,  Brictius,  Medard,  Lupus,  Antholianus. 
Clement,  Felix,  and  Adauctus  indicate  the  Frankish 
influence.  In  the  courts  the  Frankish  priest  ruled 
beside  the  royal  administrator.  As  eariy  as  575 
the  Greek  Agathias  hoped  for  a  speedy  victor}'  of 
Christianity  among  the  Alemanni,  because  the 
"  more  intelligent  "  of  them  had  been  won  by  the 
Franks.  Duke  Uncilen  (588-605)  was  probably, 
and  his  successor  Cunzo  w*as  certainly,  a  Christian. 
The  oldest  law  of  the  Alemanni.  the  so-called  pact  us 
of  c.  590-600  recognizes  the  Church  as  the  protector 
of  slaves.  The  episcopal  see  of  Windisch  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constance,  nearer  Ueberlingen,  the  ducal 
seat:  and  the  Augsburg  bishopric  was  separated 
from  Aquileia,  that  of  Strasburg  coming  again  into 
prominence. 

But  heathenism  was  still  powerful.  Many  of  tlie 
new  converts  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  Frank- 
ish Church  was  not  influential  enough  to  permeate 
the  popular  life  of  the  Alemanni.  But 
Irish       efficient   help  came  from    the  Celtic 

Mission-  missionaries  of  Ireland.  In  610  Co- 
aries.  lumban  (q.v.),  on  the  suggestion  of 
King  Theodebert,  ascended  the  Rhine 
with  monks  from  Luxeuil  and  settled  at  Bregenz, 
but  had  to  leave  after  two  years.  His  pupil  Gallus, 
however,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
(q.v.),  remained,  and  in  connection  ^ith  the  native 
priests  labored  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  From 
Poitiers  came  the  Celt  Fridolin  (q.v.),  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  S&ckingen.  Trudpert  built  a  cell  in 
the  Breisgau.  As  the  Mero\'ingians  sank  lower 
and  lower  the  desire  of  tlie  Alemanni  for  independ- 
ence grew,  and  they  found  need  of  tlie  support  of 
the  Church  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Unwilling 
to  see  themselves  surpassed  in  devotion  by  the 
despised  Franks,  they  made  rich  donations  to  St. 
Gall.  The  Lex  Alemannorum,  draA^-n  up  probably 
at  a  great  assembly  under  Duke  Lantfrieii  in  719, 
gave  the  Church  and  its  bishops  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  power,  though  the  life  of  the  people  was  still 
far  from  being  thoroughly  influenced  by  its  moral 
teaching.  The  effort  for  independence  was  cnished 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
To  balance  St.  Gall,  which  had  favored  it,  Charles 
Martel,  ^ith  the  help  of  Pirmin  (q.v.).  founded  the 
monastery  of  Reichenau  in  724.  Pirmin  was  ex- 
pelled in  727,  and  his  pupil  and  successor  Heddo 
a  few  years  later.  The  entire  people  were  then  bap- 
tised, but  they  had  no  clear  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  were  still  influenced  by  heathen 
customs.  The  organizing  work  of  Boniface  was 
at  first  opposed  in  Alemannia,  but  by  79S  the  peo- 
ple had  begun  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome. 
Several  small  monasteries  were  established,  and. 
besides  St.  Gall  and  Reichenau.  the  royal  monas- 
teries of  Weissenburg,  Lorsch,  and  Fulda  received 
rich  gifts.  The  distinguished  Alemanni  who  filled 
bishoprics  under  the  Carolingians,  and  Hildegard. 
the  queen  of  Charlemagne,  with  her  brother,  Crerold. 
evidence  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity. 

G.  BOSSERT. 
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ALESIUS,  a-li'shi-ns,  AL£XAin)£R  (Latinized 
form  of  Aless;  known  also  sxa  Alane):  Protestant 
reformer;  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  23,  1500;  d.  in 
Leipsic  Mar.  17,  1565.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  became  canon  there.  In  1527  he  tried  to  in- 
duce Patrick  Hamilton  (q.v.)  to  recant,  attended 
him  at  the  stake  the  next  year,  and  was  himself 
converted  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  To  escape 
from  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  provost  of  St. 
Andrews  he  fied  to  Germany  (1532).  Commended 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  by  Melanchthon,  he 
went  to  England  in  1535.  For  a  short  time  he 
lectured  on  divinity  at  Cambridge,  studied  and 
practised  medicine  in  London,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  reforming  party  there  till  1540, 
when  he  went  back  to  Germany  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  three 
years  later  to  Leipsic.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  the  German  reformers,  especially  Melanchthon, 
and  was  honored  and  trusted  by  them,  although 
a  desire  to  conciliate  and  a  belief  that  concord  was 
possible  where  di£ferences  were  irreconcilable  made 
him  sometimes  appear  vacillating  and  paradoxical. 
He  wrote  several  exegetical  works  on  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  large  number  of  dogmatic  and 
polemical  treatises,  such  as  De  acripturia  legendi8 
in  lingua  matema  (Leipsic,  1533);  De  autoritate 
verbi  Dei  (Strasburg.  1542),  against  Bishop  Stokes- 
ley  of  London  concerning  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments; De  juaiificatione  contra  Osiandrum  (Witten- 
berg, 1552);  Contra  Michaelem  Servetum  ejusque 
blasphemias  disputationea  trca  (Leipsic,  1554). 
Bibliographt:    J.  Thomaaius,  Oratio  de  Alexandra  Aleeio, 

in  his  Orationee,  Leipsic,  1683;    T.  Bexa,  Iconee,  Geneva, 

1580;   C.  Wordsworth.  Eccleeiaetical  Biography,  vol.    ii.. 

London.  1853;    T.  McCrie.  Life  of  John  Knox,  Note  1, 

London.  1874;   DNB,  i.  264-269. 

AL£XAin)£R:    The  name  of  eight  popes. 

Alexander  I. :  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  early  years 
of  the  second  century,  succes.sor  of  Evaristus  and 
predecessor  of  Xystus  I.  The  statement  of  the 
LibcT  poniificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  xci.-xcii.,  54) 
and  the  Acta  Alexandri  (ASB,  May,  i.  371-375) 
that  he  died  a  martyr,  with  two  companions, 
Eventius  and  Theodulus,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  is  improbable.  The  excavations 
made  on  the  spot  designated  by  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calis  have  indeed  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment 
of  an  inscription  concerning  a  martyr  Alexander, 
but  he  is  not  called  a  bishop.  The  year  of  Alex- 
ander's consecration  is  variously  given:  Eusebius 
names  103  in  lus  Chronicon,  and  108  in  his  Hiatoria 
ecdeaiaatica;  the  Catalogua  Liberianua,  109.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  given  as  114,  116,  and  118. 
Three  letters  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  in  the 
Pseudo- Isidore  (ed.  Hinschins,  Leipsic,  1863,  pp. 
94-105).  (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibliography:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  xci. 
sqq..  64.  Paris,  1886;  Bower.  Popee,  i.  10;  R.  A.  Lipsius. 
Die  Chronologie  der  rOmiechen  Biechiife,  pp.  167  sqq..  Kiel. 
1869;  B.  Jungmann.  Diaeertationee  aelecta  in  Hiet.  eecL, 
i.  134  sqq..  Regensburg,  1880;  J.  Langen.  Oeeehiehte  der  • 
rdmiechen  Kirche,  Bonn.  1881;     Jaffd.  Regeata,  i.  6. 

Alexander  n.  (Anselm  Badagius,  sometimes  called 
Ansclm  of  Lucca):  Pope  Sept.  30,  1061-Apr.  21, 
1073.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Baggio, 
near  Milan.  When  the  Patarene  movement  for 
reform  began  in  1056  (see  Patarenes),  he  seems 
to  have  joined  it.  The  archbishop  Guido  removed 
him  by  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  imperial 
court.  Here  he  won  the  confidence  of  Henry  III., 
which  gained  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Lucca  (1057). 
He  was  sent  to  Milan  in  1057  and  1059  as  legate  in 
connection  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  Pataria. 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  (1061),  he  was  elected 
pope  through  Hildebrand's  influence.  This  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  imperial  rights, 
confirmed  by  Nicholas  II.  himself  in  1059.  The 
empress  Agnes,  as  regent,  convoked  an  assembly 
of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  notables  at  Basel, 
and  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  chosen  pope  by  the 
German  and  Lombard  bishops.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Honorius  II.,  and  had  already  defeated  the 
adherents  of  his  rival  in  a  bloody  battle  under  the 
waUs  of  Rome,  when  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  appeared 
and  summoned  both  claimants  to  lay  the  election 
before  the  young  king  Henry  IV.  At  a  synod  of 
German  and  Italian  bishops  held  at  Augsburg  in 
Oct.,  1062,  Hanno  of  CJologne,  now  regent,  arranged 
that  his  nephew  Burchard  of  Halberstadt  should 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  examine  the  case  and  make 
a  preliminary  decision.  Burchard  decided  in  favor 
of  Alexander,  who  returned  to  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1063,  and  held  a  synod  at  Easter,  in  wliich 
he  exconmiunicated  Honorius.  The  final  decision 
of  the  contest  was  to  be  made  at  a  synod  of  German 
and  Italian  bishops  called  for  Pentecost,  1064 
at  Mantua.  This  was  in  favor  of  Alexander.  See 
Honorius  II.,  antipope. 

Honorius  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions  until 
his  death  in  1072.  though  his  power  was  confined  to 
his  diocese  of  Parma.  Even  during  the  contest 
Alexander  had  exercised  considerable  authority 
over  the  Western  Church,  and  after  the  decision  at 
Mantua  he  extended  his  claims  in  Germany,  and 
put  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  to  penance  for 
having  visited  Cadalus  on  a  secular  errand.  Henry 
IV.  himself  was  made  to  feel  the  papal  power. 
When  he  desired  to  effect  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
Bertha,  Peter  Damian  threatened  him  with  the 
severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  at  a  diet  held  in 
Frankfort  Oct.,  1069.  Alexander  also  came  into 
conflict  with  Henry  over  several  ecclesiastiacal  ap- 
pointments, of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan,  and  when  the  king  persisted 
in  having  his  candidate  Godfrey  consecrated,  though 
the  pope  had  adjudged  the  latter  guilty  of  simony, 
the  royal  counselors  were  excommunicated  as  having 
endeavored  to  separate  their  master  from  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
long  struggle  which  was  left  to  the  next  pope, 
Gregory  VII. 

Alexander  dealt  in  a  similarly  determined  man- 
ner with  other  nations.    He  supported  the  Nor- 
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manfi,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  in 
their  career  of  conquest,  and  aided  William  the 
CJonqueror  to  consolidate  his  newly  gained  power 
in  England  by  directing  his  legate  to  appoint 
Normans  to  the  episcopal  sees  of  that  country; 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  given  to  Lan- 
franc,  abbot  of  Bee,  under  whom  Alexander  himself 
had  received  his  early  training.  His  \^ide  claims 
of  universal  jurisdiction  were  in  sharp  contrast 
with  his  weakness  within  Rome  itself,  where  the 
turbulent  factions  maintained  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  letters  and 
diplomas  are  in  Af  PL,  cxlvi.  1279-1430. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliographt:  Liber  poniificalUt  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281, 
Paris.  1892;  Jaff^,  Regetla,  i.  566-592.  ii.  750;  Ge*ta 
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brecht.  Die  RvrchenepaUuno  nach  dem  Tode  Nikolaua  II., 
ai^Mnded  to  his  Annalee  Altaheneee,  Berlin.  1841;  Bower, 
Popee,  ii.  370-377;  M.  Watterich,  Romanorum  pontifi- 
cum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  235-236,  Leipsic,  1862;  C.  Will.  Beruoe 
Paneovricue  auf  Heinrich  IV.  mil  .  .  .  RQckeicht  auf  den 
KirchenetreU  Alexandera  II.  und  Honoritte  II.,  Marburg. 
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Alexander  m.  (Roland  Bandinelli):  Pope  1159- 
81.  He  was  bom  at  Sienna  and  lectured  in  canon 
law  at  Bologna,  leaving  a  memorial  of  this  part 
of  his  career  in  the  Summa  Magistri  Rolandi,  a 
commentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  Eugeni- 
us  III.  brought  him  to  Rome  about  1150,  and  made 
him  a  cardinal.  In  1153  he  became  papal  chancel- 
lor, and  during  the  reign  of  Adrian  IV.  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  antiimperial  party  among  the 
cardinals,  who  advocated  a  close  alliance  wi^h 
William  of  Sicily.  His  determined  opposition  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa  led  to  a  deep  personal  enmity 
on  the  emperor's  part,  which  was  not  appeased 
when  Roland  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Besan^on  in 
1157  as  papal  legate,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that 
the  emperor  held  his  lordship  from  the  pope. 
Adrian  IV.  died  Sept.  1,  1159.  Six  days  later  all 
the  cardinals  but  three  (some  say  nine)  voted  for 
Roland  as  his  successor,  and  he  was  consecrated 
Sept.  20.  The  minority  chose  the  imperialist 
cardinal  Octavian,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Victor 
IV.  Frederick,  naturally  disposed  toward  his  own 
partizan,  called  a  council  at  Pavia  which,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  declared  Octavian  the  lawful  pope 
(Feb.  11,  1160),  and  two  days  later  proclaimed 
Alexander  an  enemy  of  the  empire  and  a  schismatic. 
Alexander  answered  from  Anagni  on  Mar.  24  by 
excommunicating  the  emperor  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance;  the  antipope  had 
been  excommunicated  a  week  after  Alexander's 
consecration. 

Alexander  had  not  the  power  to  carry  his  hos- 
tility further.  It  is  true  that  in  Oct.,  1160,  at  a 
council  at  Toulouse,  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  and  the  bishops  of  both  coimtries  declared 
for  him;  and  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  followed 


their  lead.     But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold in  Italy.     By  the  end  of  1161  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Rome,  and  in  the  foUoviing  March  fled 
across  the  Alps  to  take  refuge  in   France.     The 
conflict  might  have  come  to  an  end  \^ith  the  death 
of  Victor  IV.  at  Lucca  in  Apr.,  1164,  had  not  Reg- 
inald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in   Italy,   without  either  the  emperor's 
sanction  or  a  regard  for  canonical  forms,  set  up 
another  antipope,  Guido,  bishop  of  Crema,  under 
the  title  of  Paschal  III.     In  the  diet  held  at  Wiirz- 
burg  at  Pentecost,  1165,  Reginald  (possessed  by 
the  conception  of  a  German  national  Church  inde- 
pendent   of    every  one  but  the  emperor)  talked 
Frederick  and  the  magnates  into  the  irrevocable 
step  of  taking  an  oath  never  to  recognize  Alexander 
III.  or  any  pope  chosen  from  his  party,  and  to 
support  Paschal  III.  i*'ith  all  their  power.     But  on 
the  whole  Alexander's  cause  was  gaining.     In  the 
autumn  of  1165  he  left  France,  and  by  Nov.  23  he 
was  able  to  reenter  Rome.     A  year  later,  Frederick 
crossed  the  Alps  to  unseat  him,  and  by  the  following 
summer  was  able  to  take  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
and  install   Paschal   there.     Alexander   fled   once 
more,  but    Frederick's    triumph    was   short-lived. 
The  plague  robbed  him  of  several  thousand  soldiers 
and  drove  him  from  Rome;  in  December  the  prin- 
cipal Lombard  cities  formed  a  league  against  the 
oppressive  dominion  of  the  empire,  and  found  a 
protector  in  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  they  named 
the  new  city  of  Alessandria;  finally  tlie  antipope 
died  (Sept.  20,   1168).     The  Roman  partizans  of 
Frederick,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  set  up 
a  new  pope  in  the  person  of  John,  cardinal-bishop 
of  Albano,  under  the  name  of  CaHxtus  III.     But 
Frederick  was  weary  of  the  strife,  and  hardly  five 
months  had  passed  before  he  was  negotiating  with 
Alexander.     Nothing  resulted,  however,   and   the 
emperor  took  up  arms  once  more  against  the  pope 
and  the  Lombard  League;  but  the   battle  of    Le- 
gnano  (May  29,  1176)  was  so  decisively  against  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  jrield  on  any  tenns.     He 
began  fresh  negotiations  with  Alexander  at  Anagni 
in  October;  and  at  Venice  the  disputed  matters 
were  discussed  also  with  the  cities,  as  well  as  \\'ith 
William   II.  of  Sicily  and  the  Eastern  emperor, 
both  of  whom  had  joined  Frederick's  opponents. 
Peace  was  made  Aug.  1,  1177,  the  emperor  acknowl- 
edging Alexander's  title  and  abandoning  Calixtus, 
who  was  to  receive  an  abbey  in  compensation. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  restore  whatever  possessions 
they  had  taken  from  each  other. 

A  still  greater  triumph  was  won  by  Alexander 
over  Henry  II.  of  England.  From  11C3  onward 
the  English  king  was  involved  in  a  more  and  more 
acute  contest  with  Rome,  growing  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties with  Thomas  Becket.  He  demanded  the 
deposition  of  the  archbishop,  and,  on  the  pope's 
refusal,  opened  negotiations  with  Frederick,  and 
was  represented  at  the  Diet  of  Wiirzburg,  with  a 
view  to  supporting  Reginald  of  Cologne's  far-reach- 
ing plans.  But  threats  of  excommunication  and 
interdict  brought  him  back  to  an  apparently  peace- 
ful attitude.  The  murder  of  Becket  (Dec.  29,  1 170) 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  The  king  was  forced 
to  do  humiliating  penance  at  Becket 's  tomb  and 
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to  submit  wholly  to  the  papal  demands.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  Alexander's  success  was  marked 
by  the  Third  Lateran  Council  (Mar.,  1179).  Be- 
sides approving  the  crusade  against  the  Cathari 
of  southern  France,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  Raymond  of  Toulouse  with  the  support  of  Louis 
VII.,  the  pope's  friend  and  protector,  the  300 
bishops  of  this  brilHant  assembly  passed  an  impor- 
tant canon  regulating  papal  elections,  which  con- 
fined the  electoral  power  to  the  cardinals,  excluding 
the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  and  making  no  men- 
tion of  imperial  confirmation,  and  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  elect. 

In  spite  of  his  apparently  complete  triumph  over 
his  enemies,  Alexander  never  really  conquered  the 
Roman  people.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council 
they  drove  him  once  more  into  exile;  and  a  month 
after  Calixtus  III.  had  formally  renounced  his 
pretensions,  a  new  antipope  was  set  up,  who  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  III.  Alexander  succeeded 
in  vanquishing  this  rival,  but  never  returned  to 
Rome,  and  died  at  Civita  Castellana  Aug.  30,  1181, 
his  corpse  being  followed  to  its  sepulcher  in  the 
Lateran  by  cries  of  implacable  hostility  from  the 
populace.  His  letters  are  in  Af  PL,  cc;  his  Summa 
was  edited  by  F.  Thaner  (Innsbruck,  1874),  and 
his  Sententia  by  A.  M.  Gietl  (Freiburg,  1891). 

(A.  Hauck.) 
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Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  de  Conti):  Pope  1254- 
1261.  He  was  made  a  cardinal-deacon  in  1227  by 
his  uncle,  Gregory  IX.,  and  in  1231  cardinal-bishop 
of  Ostia.  As  a  cardinal,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  strongly  anti-imperialistic,  and  Frederick  II.  is 
found  in  1 233  and  1242  writing  in  a  tone  of  friendship 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.  (Dec.  13, 1254), 
Alexander  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  at  once 
began  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
Conrad  IV..  on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Church  his  two-year-old 
son  Conradin,  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  Alexander 
accepted  the  charge  with  the  most  benevolent  prom- 
ises, but  less  than  two  weeks  later  he  demanded 
that  the  Swabian  nobles  should  desert  Conradin 
for  Alfonso  of  Castile.  On  Mar.  25,  1255,  he  ex- 
communicated Manfred,  Conradin's  uncle,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
in  the  child's  name,  and  on  Apr.  9  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  on  whose  son 
Edmund  he  bestowed  Sicily  and  Apulia,  to  beheld 
as  papal  fiefs.  When  some  of  the  German  princes 
talked  in  1254  of  setting  up  Ottocar  of  Bohemia 


as  a  claimant  of  the  throne  in  opposition  to  William 
of  Holland,  the  papal  prot^g^,  he  forbade  them  to 
take  any  steps  for  the  election  of  a  king  in  William's 
lifetime;  and  when  William  died,  he  forbade  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mains  to  place 
Conradin  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  crown  which  now  arose  between  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  the  pope,  whose  support 
was  asked  by  both,  took  the  side  of  the  latter, 
promising  him  (Apr.  30,  1259)  not  merely  the  sup- 
port of  his  legates  in  Germany,  but  holding  out 
hopes  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  this  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  English  king's  money,  which  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  contest  against  Manfred. 
In  Aug.,  1258,  on  a  rumor  of  the  death  of  Conradin, 
Manfred  himself  assumed  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and 
was  recognized  in  northern  and  central  Italy  as 
the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party.  After  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Montaperto  had  put  Florence,  the 
Guelph  bulwark,  in  Manfred's  power,  Alexander 
excommunicated  every  one  who  should  help  him  in 
any  way,  and  laid  all  his  dominions  under  an  in- 
terdict (Nov.  18,  1260).  This  was  all  he  could  do, 
since  an  appeal  to  the  kings  of  England  and 
Norway  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Manfred, 
and  a  demand  for  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
French  clergy  for  the  same  purpose  had  both  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Alexander  had  better  luck  against  the  notorious 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  son-in-law  of  Frederick  II. 
and  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  in  northern  Italy. 
An  army  raised  by  the  pope  for  a  crusade  against 
this  monster  had  accomplished  little,  but  finally 
in  1259  he  succumbed  to  a  combination  of  princes 
and  cities.  In  Rome,  however,  the  party  of  Man- 
fred was  gaining  strength,  and  in  1261  he  was 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
that  of  senator.  How  terribly  Italy  sufiTered  from 
the  demoralization  which  followed  this  relentless 
warfare  is  evident  from  the  spread  of  the  Flagel- 
lants (See  Flagellation,  Flagellants),  whose 
fanatical  processions  took  place  even  in  Rome 
(1260).  A  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Viterbo 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  crusade  against 
the  Tatars,  but  before  it  convened  Alexander  died 
in  that  city  (May  25,  1261).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Bouret  de  U  Roncifere,  Lee  ReQiatrta  d'Ale*" 
andre  IV.,  parts  1-4.  Paha.  1895  sqq.;  MOH,  Bput.a(tculi 
xin.,  lii.  (1804)  314>473.  729-730.  and  Leg.,  iv..  1896;  W. 
H.  Bliss.  Calendar  of  Entriea  in  the  Papal  Regiaiera  reloHna 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Papal  Lettera,  i,  309-376.  Lon- 
don, 1893:  A.  Potthast.  Regeata,u.  1286 sqq..  BerUn.  1875; 
G.  J.  de  Cherner.  Hiatoire  de  la  lutte  dea  papea  et  dea  empereura 
da  la  maiaon  de  SoiuAe,  Paris.  1858;  O.  Posse.  Analecta 
vaiieana,  I  sqq..  120  sqq.,  Innsbruck.  1878;  G.  Digard. 
La  Siria  dea  regiatrea  pontifieaux  du  tretziima  aiide.  Pans, 
1886;  E.  Engelmann.  Der  Anapruch  dir  P&pata  auf  Co fi- 
flrmation  und  Approbation,  1077-1.V9,  pp.  53  sqq..  Bres- 
lau,  1886;  Bower,  Popea,  ii  667-571. 

Alexander  V.  (Peter  Phiiargi):  Pope  1409-10. 
He  was  an  orphan  boy  from  Crete,  brought  up  by 
the  Minorites,  which  order  he  afterward  entered. 
After  traveling  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  he 
acquired  a  name  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  Later  he  held  a  dignified 
position  at  the  court  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
in  Milan,  of  which  see  he  became  archbishop  in 
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1402.  Innocent  VII.  made  bim  a  cardinal.  In 
1408  he  was  one  of  those  who  deserted  Gregory 
XII.  with  a  view  to  compelling  an  end  of  the  schism, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  invited  the  pope  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa  as  a  representative  of  the  cardinals. 
After  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  had  been 
deposed,  he  was  mianimously  elected  pope  by  the 
influence  of  cardinal  Balthasar  Ck>ssa  (July  26, 
1409).  Like  all  the  other  cardinals  present,  he 
had  signed  an  agreement  that,  if  he  should  be  elected 
pope,  he  would  continue  the  council  until  the 
Church  had  received  a  thorough  reformation  in 
bead  and  members;  but,  once  crowned  as  pope,  he 
dismissed  the  members  to  their  dioceses,  there  to 
take  counsel  on  the  points  which  needed  reform. 

The  schism  was  not  ended  by  his  election;  Bene- 
dict XIII.  was  still  recognized  by  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Scotland;  Gregory  XII.,  by  Naples,  Hungary, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  German 
princes.  The  greater  part  of  Germany,  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  declared  for  the  choice  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  the  reforming  leaders  Gerson  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly.  Alexander  was  more  concerned  with 
the  recovery  of  the  States  of  the  Church  than  with 
reform.  Rome  and  Umbria  were  in  the  possession 
of  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory 
XII.  Alexander  excommimicated  him,  declared 
his  crown  forfeit,  and  transferred  it  to  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou,  who,  with  Cardinal  Cossa,  commanded  the 
force  sent  against  Rome.  Though  this  expedition 
was  unsuccessful,  Alexander's  adherents  succeeded 
in  the  last  few  days  of  1409  in  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  the  city.  Alexander,  however,  did  not 
return,  but  remained  in  Bologna,  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  Franciscan  brethren  and 
Balthasar  Cossa.  The  friars  induced  him  to 
issue  a  bull  (Oct.  12,  1409),  which  confirmed  all  the 
extensive  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
confessional  and  practically  crippled  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parish  priests.  When  he  indicated  his 
intention  of  extending  this  ruling  to  France,  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  Gerson  at  its  head, 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  excluding  the  friars  from 
the  platform  and  pulpit.  Alexander  died  before 
this  ultimatum  reached  Rome  (May  3,  1410).  By 
modem  Roman  Catholic  historians,  as  the  creation 
of  the  illegitimate  council  of  Pisa,  he  is  not  con- 
sidered strictly  a  lawful  pope,  though  included  in 
their  lists.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibxjoorapht:  Vita,  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rer.  Ital.  $cript, 
iii.  2,  p.  842.  Milan;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  167-171;  Hefele, 
ConcUiengeschichte,  vi.  1033;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i.  267- 
265  (the  best);  Pastor,  Popea,  i.  190-191  (from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bide). 

Alexander  VL  (Rodrigo  Lanzol):  Pope  1492- 
1503.  He  was  bom  at  Xativa,  near  Valencia,  in  1430 
or  1431  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Calixtus  III., 
into  the  Borgia  family  and  endowed  with  rich 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  1455  be  became  apos- 
tolic notary;  in  1456,  a  cardinal-deacon;  and  in 
1457,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  curia.  He 
held  also  the  bishoprics  of  Valencia,  Porto,  and 
Cartagena.  These  positions  brought  in  vast  wealth, 
which  he  spent  in  ostentatious  luxury  and  riotous 
living.  A  glimpse  of  his  life  at  this  period  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  of  Pius  II.  (June  11,  1460),  reproaching 
him  for  his  participation  in  an  indescribable  orgy 


at  Sienna,  and  rebuking  him  for  having  no  thought 
but  pleasure.  At  least  seven — possibly  nine — 
children  were  bom  to  him  as  cardinal,  four  of  whom, 
Giovanni,  Cesare,  Gioffr^,  and  Lucrezia,  the  off- 
spring of  his  favorite  mistress  Vanozza  Catanei, 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  love.  On  the  death 
of  Innocent  VIII.  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
ambition  by  his  election  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  11, 
1492),  won,  it  was  generally  believed,  by  simony 
and  other  corrupt  practises. 

Alexander  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  able,  eloquent,  versatile,  strong  in  mind  as  in 
body;  but  all  these  gifts  were  defiled  by  the  im- 
morality of  his  life,  which  was  in  no  respect  different 
as  pope  from  what  it  had  been  as  cardinal.  So 
much  may  be  safely  said,  even  if  certain  specific 
accusations  made  by  his  contemporaries,  such  as 
that  of  incest  with  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  are 
shown  to  be  calumnies.  The  remonstrances  of 
secular  powers  like  Spain  and  Portugal  against  the 
immorality  of  the  papal  court  were  as  vain  as  the 
denunciations  of  Savonarola.  The  former  were 
put  off  with  promises;  the  latter 's  mouth  was 
stopped  by  excommunication  (May  12,  1497),  when 
he  was  endeavoring  to  arouse  all  Italy  against  the 
papacy. 

Alexander's  main  aim,  outside  of  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  was  the  elevation  of  his  children  to 
power  and  wealth.  While  still  a  cardinal,  he  had 
obtained  the  Spanish  duchy  of  Gandia  for  his  eldest 
son,  Pedro  Luis,  who  was  succeeded,  on  his  early 
death,  by  Giovanni.  Alexander  invested  the  latter 
with  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  together  with  Ter- 
racina  and  Preticorvo;  but  a  few  days  lat^r  (June 
14,  1497)  he  was  mysteriously  murdered.  For 
a  moment  the  pope  was  shocked  into  penitence, 
and  talked  of  a  reform  of  his  court  and  even  of 
abdication,  but  no  lasting  change  resulted.  The 
making  of  a  brilliant  match  for  Lucrezia  was  long 
an  important  factor  in  his  policy.  The  first  con- 
nection attempted  was  with  the  Sforza  family. 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  governor  of  Milan  for  his  nephew 
Giangaleazzo,  desired  the  sovereignty  for  himself, 
but  was  hindered  by  the  grandfather  of  Giangaleaz- 
zo's  wife,  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  To  get  the  better 
of  him,  Lodovico  planned  a  league  into  which  the 
Pope  should  be  drawn  by  a  marriage  between 
Lucrezia  and  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro.  The 
league  was  founded  April  25,  1493,  and  included, 
besides  Lodovico  and  Alexander,  Venice,  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  and  Mantua.  Ferdinand,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  pope  from  this  alliance, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Spain,  and 
married  the  natural  daughter  of  his  son  Alfonso  to 
Gioffr^,  Alexander's  fourth  son.  The  alliance  with 
Naples,  however,  brought  the  pope  into  difficulties. 
Lodovico,  deserted,  summoned  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  to  take  the  crown  of  Naples  for  himself  and 
try  a  simoniacal  pope  at  the  bar  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. Charles  descended  into  Italy  in  autumn,  1494, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Alexander  being 
unable  to  oppose  him,  made  a  magnificent  public 
entry  into  Rome.  The  pope  agreed  to  allow  his 
army  free  passage  toward  Naples,  and  to  reinstate 
the  cardinals  of  the  opposition  faction.  In  return 
Charles  paid  him  all  the  outward  signs  of  homage. 
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and  continued  his  journey  toward  Naples,  where 
he  was  able  to  be  crowned  on  May  12,  Alfonso  II. 
having  fled.  Alexander,  however,  joined  the  league 
founded  at  Venice  (March  31)  to  drive  him  out  of 
Italy  and  to  support  the  house  of  Aragon  in  recon- 
quering Naples.  In  return  Alexander  asked  the  hand 
of  Carlotta,  Princess  of  Naples,  for  his  son  Cesare, 
whom  he  had  made  archbishop  of  Valencia  imme- 
diately after  his  own  elevation  and  cardinal  a  year 
later.  It  was  necessary  to  divorce  Lucrezia  from 
her  husband  Giovanni  Sforza  and  marry  her  to  a 
natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  Duke  of  Bisceglia, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1498.  Cesare's  marriage 
fell  through,  however;  and,  after  resigning  as  car- 
dinal, he  married  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  being  made  Duke  of  Valentinois 
by  Louis  XII.,  who  received  in  return  permission 
to  divorce  his  wife. 

Cesare  went  on  with  designs  for  an  extensive 
temporal  lordship  by  fair  means  and  foul.  The 
ruling  families  of  the  Romagna  having  been  ex- 
pelled or  assassinated,  Alexander  gave  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Romagna  in  1501.  The  hatred  of 
father  and  son  for  the  house  of  Aragon  went  further. 
Lucrezia's  second  husband  was  murdered  by  Ce- 
sare's  orders  in  1500;  and  a  year  later  Alexander 
joined  the  league  of  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
between  them.  The  years  1502  and  1503  mark 
the  height  of  this  dominion  founded  on  blood. 
Alexander  was  already  thinking  of  asking  the 
emperor  for  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca  for  his  son  and 
making  him  king  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
when  death  cut  short  his  plans,  through  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever  (Aug.  18,  1503). 

Of  what  his  contemporaries  thought  Alexander 
capable  may  be  seen  from  the  story,  long  believed, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  poison  prepared  by  his 
orders  for  one  of  the  cardinals  whose  estates  he 
coveted.  In  recent  years  Alexander  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  an  unselfish  pioneer  of  the 
unification  of  Italy,  and  attempts  have  even  been 
made  to  represent  him  as  a  true  follower  of  Christ; 
but  his  unworthiness  is  generally  admitted,  even 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Creighton.  Papacy,  iv.  ISS-end,  v.  1-67 
(very  full,  valuable  appendices  of  documents);  Pastor, 
Popes,  V.  375-523,  vi.  1-180  (the  Romanist  side,  with  ap- 
pendices of  documents);  A.  Gordon,  The  Lives  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  .  .  .  Cceaar  Borgia,  2  vols.,  London, 
1729  (has  appendix  of  documents);  Bower,  Popes,  iii. 
259-277:  J.  Fave,  £tudes  critiques  sur  I'histoire  d' Ale- 
xandre VI.,  St.  Brienc,  1859;  M.  J.  H.  Ollivicr.  Le  Pape 
Alexandre  VI.,  Paris,  1870;  F.  Gregorovius,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1875,  £ng.  transl.,  London, 
1904;  Kaiser,  Der  vielverleumdete  Alexander  VI.,  Ratis- 
bon.  1877;  V.  Nemec.  Papst  Alexander  VI.,  Klagenfurt, 
1879;  J.  Burchard.  Diarium  sive  rerum  urbanarum  com- 
mentarii,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1883-85  (consult  Index);  Hefele. 
Conciliengeschichte,  viii.  300;  G.  G.  Robertson.  Casar 
Borgia,  London.  1891;  Ranke.  Popes,  i.  35-36;  F.  Corvo, 
Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia,  New  York.  1901.  On 
Lucresia  Boigia  consult  F.  Gregorovius,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
ib.  1903. 

Alexander  VH.  (Fabio  Chigi):  Pope  1655-67. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Cologne  from  1639  to  1651,  and 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  but  declared  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  communications  with  heretics,  and 


protested  against  the  validity  of  the  treaties  of 
MUnster   and    OsnabrUck.     Innocent    X.    took    a 
similar  view,  and  on  his  return  from  Germany  he 
made  Chigi    cardinal    and     finally    secretary    of 
state.     It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Chigi  that 
Innocent  condemned  the  famous  five  propositions 
alleged  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Auguatinua 
of  Jansen.     Innocent  died  Jan.  7, 1655,  and  a  strong 
party  in  the  conclave  favored  Chigi  as  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
nepotism;  but,  though  Spain  supported  him,  the  op- 
position of  France  (Mazarin  ha!d  been  for  years  his 
personal  enemy)  delayed  the  election  until  Apr.  7. 
Alexander  VII.  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, enter  the  Church,  though   her  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  Rome    became  a   burden  to  him    later. 
He    was  a  consistent  supporter    of    the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  succeeded  in   restoring  to  Venice,  from 
which    city  they    had    been  excluded    since    the 
conflict  with  Paul  V.     He  took  their  side  wholly 
in  the  struggle   with  the   Jansenists  (see  Jansen, 
CoRNEUus,   Jansenism).    He    became    embroiled 
with  Louis  XIV.,    first  through  the  refusal  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Cr^ui, 
to  pay  certain  conventional  civilities  to  the  rel- 
atives of  the  pope,  and  then  through  an  attack 
on  the  ambassador's  servants  and  palace  made  by 
the  Corsican  guards  of  the  pope.    Louis  was  already 
displeased  with  Alexander  for  his  consistent  sup- 
port of  Cardinal  de  Retz  against  Mazarin,  and  for  his 
retention,  in  spite  of  Louis's  intercession  in  their 
behalf,  of  certain  possessions  to  which  the  Famese 
and  Bete  families  laid  claim.     In  such  a  mood  he 
took  up  the  Corsican  affair  hotly,  and  wrote  to 
Alexander  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  crime 
whose  parallel  could  hardly  be  found  among  bar- 
barians.    The  papal  nuncio  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  and  French  troops  occupied  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  and  threatened  to  invade  the 
Italian  states  of  the  Church.     Alexander,  unable 
to  find  any  allies,  saw  himself  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  most  humiliating  demands  of  France  in  the 
treaty  of  Pisa  (1664).     He  was  obliged  not  only, 
by  a  special  mission  of  two  cardinals  to  Paris,  to 
beg  the  king's  pardon,  but  also  that  of  the  Duke 
de  Cr^ui,  and  to  erect  a  pyramid  in  a  public  place 
in  Rome,  with  an  inscription  declaring  the  Corsi- 
cans  incapable  of  serving  the  Holy  See. 

Since  Alexander,  like  his  predecessor,  was  closely 
allied  ^ith  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  Innocent's 
policy  still  further  when  a  struggle  with  Portugal 
arose.  Innocent  had  refused  to  recognize  Portugal 
as  an  independent  monarchy  when  in  1640  it  broke 
away  from  Spain  under  the  house  of  Braganza; 
and  had  declined  to  confirm  the  bishops  nominated 
by  King  John  IV.  Alexander  took  the  same  course 
in  regard  to  the  bishops;  the  king  accordingly 
allowed  the  bishoprics  to  remain  vacant,  and  divided 
their  estates  and  revenues  among  his  courtiers, 
even  thinking  at  one  time  of  the  extreme  measure 
of  an  absolute  breach  with  Rome  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Church,  whose  bishops  should 
need  confirmation  from  no  one  but  the  metropol- 
itan. The  conflict  was  finally  settled  by  Clement 
IX.  in  1669. 
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Much  as  he  had  had  to  do  with  afifairs  of  state 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  Alexander  found 
them  wearisome,  and  left  their  administration 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  congregation  of  cardinals 
entrusted  with  their  consideration.  He  was  a 
cultured  friend  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
took  much  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  learned 
men,  among  whom  Pallavicini,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  conspicuous.  He  tried  his 
own  hand  at  literature;  a  collection  of  his  verses, 
under  the  title  PhUometi  labores  juvenilea  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1656.     He  died  May  22,  1667. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bzbliographt:  Ranke,  Pope$,  ii.  33  tqq.;  J.  Bargrave. 
Pope  AUxander  VI U.  and  Uu  CoUepe  of  Cardxnala,  in  Pub- 
lication*  of  ths  Camden  Society,  xcii..  London.  1867;  R. 
^.lantelauie,  Le  Cardinal  de  Rets  et  set  miaeiona  diploma- 
fi^/uea  h  Rome,  PariB,  1879;  A.  Gasier,  Lea  Demikrea  Anni^ 
du  Cardinal  de  Rata,  Paris,  1870;  A.  Retimont.  Fabio 
Chigi  in  Deutaehland,  Aaohen,  1885;  G^rin,  L'Ambaaaade 
da  Crequy  h  Rome  et  le  trait6  de  Piae,  166$-166Ut  in  Revue 
dea  qucstiona  AtsCori^ue*.  zxviii.  (1803)  670;  Bower,  Popea, 
iu.  331-332. 

Alexander  VHI.  (Pietro  Ottoboni):  Pope  1689- 
91.  He  came  of  a  Venetian  family,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  and,  later.  Bishop  of 
Brescia  and  datarius  apostolicus.  When  Innocent 
XI.  died  (Aug.  11,  1689),  much  depended  on  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  both  for  Louis  XIV.  and 
for  the  League  of  Augsburg,  formed  to  oppose  him. 
His  ambassador,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  succeeded 
on  Oct.  6  in  accomplishing  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni.  Louis,  whom  the  coalition  had  placed 
in  a  critical  situation,  believed  that  he  would  find 
the  new  pope  more  complaisant  in  some  disputed 
points  than  his  predecessor  had  been.  He  attempt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  curia  by  restoring  Avignon, 
and  abandoned  the  right  of  extraterritorial  im- 
munity which  he  had  so  stubbornly  claimed  for  the 
palace  of  his  ambassador  in  Rome.  Alexander 
showed  a  friendly  spirit,  and  made  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  a  cardinal.  The  coalition  urged  the  pope 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  approve  the  four 
articles  of  the  "  Gallican  liberties  '*  of  1682,  on  which 
the  strife  had  turned  between  the  king  and  the 
clergy  of  his  party,  on  one  side,  and  Rome,  on  the 
other.  Alexander  might  have  been  willing  to  con- 
firm the  bishops  whom  Louis  had  nominated  in 
return  for  their  part  in  bringing  about  this  declara- 
tion, if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext 
that  they  defended  the  articles  only  in  their  private 
capacity.  Louis  rejected  this  accommodation, 
and  the  pope  condemned  the  declaration  and  dis- 
pensed the  clergy  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to 
uphold  it. 

Alexander  made  his  name  memorable  in  Rome 
by  many  benefits  to  the  city,  and  showed  his  love 
for  learning  by  the  purchase  for  the  Vatican  library 
of  the  rich  collection  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  He 
is  reproached,  however,  for  yielding  completely 
to  the  inroads  of  nepotism,  which  his  predecessors 
had  driven  out.    He  died  Feb.  1,  1691. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioorapbt:  G^rin,  Pape  Alexandre  VIU.  et  Louia  XIV, 
d'apria  docwnenta  inMita,  Paris,  1878;  Petmoelli  della 
Gattina,  Riatoire  diplomaiique  dee  eondavee,  iii.  213,  Paris, 
1866;  A.  Reumont,  Qeaekid^^e  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  2,  630, 
Berlin,  1870;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  334-335;  Ranke.  Popea,  ii. 
424.  iii.  461. 


ALEXANDER:    Patriarch  of    Alexandria  313- 
328.    See  Arianism,  I.,  1. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS.     See  Seleucid^. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES  (Halensis  or  Alensis, 
Halesius  or  Alesiua;  called  Doctor  Irrefragabilii 
and  Theologorum  Monarcha)'.  Scholastic  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Hales,  Gloucestershire,  EIngland;  d.  in 
Paris  Aug.  21,  1245.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  at  Hales,  studied  and  lectured  at  Paris, 
and  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  in  theolog>% 
and  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1222.  His 
Summa  universce  iheologicB  (first  printed  at  Ven- 
ice, 1475)  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Innocent 
IV.,  and  received  his  approbation.  It  was  finished 
by  Alexander's  scholars  after  his  death.  It  is  an 
independent  work  giving  a  triple  series  of  author- 
ities— those  who  say  yes,  those  who  say  no,  and 
then  the  reconciliation  or  judgment.  The  author- 
ities are  chosen  not  only  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers,  but  also  among  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
poets  and  philosophers,  and  later  theologians. 
It  treats  in  its  first  part  the  doctrines  of  God  and  his 
attributes;  in  its  second,  those  of  creation  and  sin; 
in  its  third,  those  of  redemption  and  atonement; 
and,  in  its  fourth  and  last,  those  of  the  sacraments. 
Among  the  doctrines  which  were  specially  developed 
and,  so  to  speak,  fixed  by  Alexander  of  Hales, 
are  those  of  the  thesaurus  supererogationis  perfec- 
torum,  of  the  character  indelibilis  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  etc. 
Bibuoobapry:  J.  B.  Haur^u,  De  la  philoeophie  acolaatique, 

voLi.  Paris.  1850;  A.  Bi6c^,QeachichUderPhHoaopfiie,\o\. 

ii..  Mains.  1865;  A.  Neander.CArMftanCAurcA.'iv.  420-510; 

J.  E.  Erdmann.  Geachiehte  der  Phiioaopkie,  i.   133.  431. 

Berlin,  1877.  Eng.  transl..  3  vols.,  London.  1803;  Moeller, 

Ckriatian  Church,  ii.  328.  414.  428. 

ALEXAlfDER  OF  HIERAPOLIS,  h(ii"e-rap'6-lis: 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis  and  metropolitan  of  the  prov- 
ince Euphratensis.  He  was  prominent  at  the  third 
ecumenical  council  (Ephesus,  431)  as  a  fierce 
opponent  of  Cyril  and  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
^tiochians.  He  persisted  in  his  opposition  even 
after  the  more  moderate  had  acknowledged  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyril,  and,  in  consequence,  was  finally 
deposed  and  banished  to  Famothis  in  Egypt. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise:  "What  Did 
Christ  Bring  New  into  the  World?" 

G.  Kroger. 

Bxbuoobapht:  Manai,  Concilia,  iv.  1330-31,  v.  851-065 
Getters  from  him  or  to  him  or  oonoeming  him);  Hefele 
ConeUienoeachichte,  ii.,  Eng.  transl..  vol.  iii.  passim;  DCB, 
i.  83-n85. 

AL£XAin)ER  JANNJEUS.     See  Hasmoneans. 

ALEXAITDER  OF  LYCOPOLIS,  lai-kep'6-lis  or 
lic"ep'd-li8:  Alleged  author  of  a  work  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manicheans,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  about  300.  He  was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  first  apostles  of  Manichcism  in 
Egypt.  Photius  {Contra  Manichaios,  i.  11)  calls 
him  bishop  of  Lycopolis  (in  the  Thebaid),  but  the 
work  (which  is  an  important  source  for  the  Mani- 
chean  system)  does  not  even  justify  the  inference 
that  the  writer  was  a  Christian,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  The  work  was  published  by  F. 
Combefis  in  his  Auctarium  novissimunij  ii.  (Paris, 
1672)  a-21,  and  is  reprinted  m  MPG,  xviii.  40^-148. 
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It  has  been  edited,  with  a  good  introduction,  by 
A.  Brinkmann  (Leipsic,  1895);  Eng.  transL  in  ANF, 
vi.  239-253.  G.  KrCger. 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKI,  SAINT:  A  saint  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  b.  at  Vladimir  (110  m.  e.  by  n.  of 
Moscow)  1218;  d.  at  Goroditch  (360  m.  s.e.  of  Mos- 
cow) Nov.  14,  1263.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Grand  Duke  Jaroslav  IL  of  Novgorod.  In  1240  he 
defeated  the  Swedes  on  the  Neva,  whence  his  title, 
"  Nevski."  Two  years  later  he  repelled  the  Livo- 
nians,  who  had  the  support  of  Rome.  The  popes 
of  the  time  were  making  great  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  union  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and,  to  further 
their  plans,  they  tried  to  induce  Alexander  and 
Prince  Daniel  of  Galitch  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Tatars.  Innocent  IV.  addressed  letters 
to  Alexander  (Jan.  23  and  Sept.  15,  1248),  urging 
him  strenuously  to  submit  to  the  Roman  see,  to 
which  the  duke  and  his  advisers  replied:  "  We  know 
what  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  say,  and  we 
are  also  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Onstantine  and  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
council;  but  your  teaching  we  do  not  accept." 
Nevertheless,  Innocent  and  his  successor,  Alexander 
IV.,  pursued  their  plans  and  appointed  a  legate 
for  Russia,  hoping  that  Roman  bishoprics  might 
in  the  course  of  time  be  established  there.  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  defended  his  Church  as  ably  as  he 
did  his  country.  He  won  the  favor  of  the  Tatar 
khans,  and  in  1261  a  bishopric  was  established  at 
Sarai  on  the  lower  Volga,  the  residence  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde.  Alexander  died  on  one  of  his 
many  journeys  thither.  He  was  canonized  by  the 
Church  and  the  day  of  his  burial  (Nov.  23)  was 
consecrated  to  him.  His  remains  were  trans- 
ferred on  Aug.  30,  1724,  to  the  Alexander  Nevski 
monastery  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been  foimd- 
ed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1711  on  the  supposed 
scene  of  Alexander's  victory  over  the  Swedes  in 
1240.  Richard  Haubmann. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS  (Marcus  AureUus  Alex- 
ander Sevenis):  Roman  emperor  222-235;  b.  at 
Arce  in  Phenicia,  most  probably  205;  miu'dered 
by  the  army,  probably  near  Maimt,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  Mar., 
235.  He  was  a  noble  character,  conscientious, 
almost  scrupulous,  meek,  and  well  inclined  toward 
all  gods  and  men.  The.  religious  policy  wliich  he 
inherited  was  one  of  electicism  and  syncretism. 
Alexander  and  his  two  inunediate  predecessors — 
Caracalla,  211-217,  son  and  successor  of  Septimius 
Severus  (q.v.),  and  Elagabalus,  218-222,  reputed 
son  and  successor  of  Caracalla — may  be  called  the 
Syrian  emperors.  They  were  much  influenced  by 
Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  and  daughter  of 
a  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa;  Julia  Mtesa,  her  sister; 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  latter,  Sosemias, 
mother  of  Elagabalus,  and  JuUa  Mamsa,  mother 
of  Alexander.  About  these  women  gathered  a 
circle  of  philosophers  and  scholars  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  religious  questions.  There  was  nat- 
urally here  no  inclination  to  the  Roman  religion 
and  the  claims  of  Christianity  were,  in  part  at  least, 
recognized.  There  was  a  disposition  to  attempt 
to  revive  heathenism  by  importing  the  good  in  the 


new  religion.  Elagabalus  (q.v.)  had  sought  to  unite 
the  religions  of  the  empire,  but  in  fantastic  manner, 
aiming  to  make  all  gods  subordinate  to  the  sun-god 
of  Emesa,  whose  priest  he  was.  Alexander  con- 
tinued his  syncretism  in  nobler  fashion.  He  was 
susceptible  to  all  good  and  had  respect  for  all  re- 
ligions. The  image  of  Christ  stood  in  his  lararium 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  and  he  is  said  to  have  wished  to  erect 
in  Rome  a  temple  to  Jesus.  The  Christian  ethics 
also  attracted  him,  he  often  quoted  the  precept 
"  what  ye  will  not  that  others  do  to  you,  that  do 
not  ye  to  them  "  and  had  it  inscribed  on  public 
buildings.  Mama^a  was  even  more  favorable  to 
Christianity;  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  vi.  21)  calls  her 
"  a  most  pious  woman,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and 
of  religious  life,"  but  the  assertion  that  she  was  a 
Christian  (first  made  by  Orosius,  vii.  18)  is  un- 
founded. 

That  the  Church  had  peace  under  Alexander, 
as  under  his  predecessors,  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  training  and  his  character.  Lam- 
pridius  says  expressly  that  Alexander  "  suffered 
the  Christians  to  exist,"  and  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian 
(Epiat.fixxv.  [Ixxiv.]),  written  about  256,  speaJcs  of 
"  the  long  peace."  To  be  sure,  individuals  may 
have  been  brought  to  trial  here  and  there,  but  the 
later  accounts  which  make  Alexander  a  cruel 
persecutor  under  whom  thousands  of  Christians 
suffered  death  are  false,  and  the  reputed  martyr- 
doms under  him,  as  of  the  Roman  bishops  Callistus 
and  Urbanus  and  of  St.  Cecilia,  are  unliistoric. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooRArHT:  Original  sonroes  are:  Dion  Caasius,  //uf. 
Rom.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxvi..  Ixxx.;  ^lius  Lampridius,  Alexaruier 
Severua,  beat  in  M.  Nisard,  Suitone,  pp.  453-482,  Paria, 
1883;  Euaebius.  HUt.  ecel.,  v.  26,  vi.  1;  NPNF,  2d  series, 
i.  245,  249.  CooBult:  Q.  Uhlhom.  Dtr  Kampf  de9  Chria- 
ierUuma,  pp.  284  sqq..  Stuttgart,  1875;  B.  Aub^,  Lea  Ckr^ 
tiena  dana  I'empire  romain,  pp.  53  sqq.,  Paris,  1881;  J. 
Revilie,  La  Religion  d.  Rome  aoua  lea  Sht^ea,  ib.  1885;  P. 
AUard,  HiaUnre  dea  pera^euHona  .  .  .  du  Hi.  aiMe,  pp. 
79  sqq.,  171  sqq..  ib.  1886;  Vi .  Qmiih,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  iii.  802^804,  London,  1890;  Nean- 
der,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  125-127  et  passim;  Schaff,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  ii.  58-59;  Moeller.  ChriaHan  Church,  i.  191. 
195. 

ALEXANDER,  ARCHIBALD:  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, and  first  professor  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  b.  about  7  m.  e.  of  Lexington, 
in  Augusta  (later  Rockbridge)  County,  Virginia, 
Apr.  17,  1772;  d.  at  Princeton  Oct.  22,  1851.  He 
received  as  good  schooling  as  the  place  and  time 
afforded,  including  attendance  from  the  age  of 
ten  at  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy  of  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  near  Lexington.  He  was  con- 
verted in  the  great  revival  of  1789,  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Mr.  Graham,  was  licensed  in  1791  and 
ordained  in  1794,  and  became  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College  1796,  and  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church(Pine  Street),  Philadelphia,  1806. 
In  1812  he  was  entrusted  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  organization  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  For  the  first  year  he  taught  all  depart- 
ments, but  as  other  professors  were  added  he  con- 
fined himsdf  to  pastoral  and  polemic  theology. 
His  chief  books  were:   A   Brief    Outline    of    ike 
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Evidences  of  (h^  Christian  Religion  { Princeton,  1S25) ;  ' 
The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  Xett'  Ttstatnents  Ascer- 
tained (1826);  A  Pocket  Dktionary  of  the  Bible 
{Philadelphia,  1829);  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Founder  and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log  Cotlege 
(Princeton,  IS451;  and  Outlines  of  Morol  Sdmee 
(New  York,  1852). 

EifiUooKJi^nT;   J.  W.  Alesunder*  L^t  of  Archibald  Akimn^ 
der,  New  York,  1S54. 

ALEXAHDER,  CHARLES  McCALLOK:  Re- 
vivalist- b.  at  Meadow,  Tenn.,  Oct.  24,  !8(i7.  He 
was  educated  at  Miiiyville  College,  Maryvillu, 
Tenn,,  but  left  in  1887  without  takiiig  a  degree, 
and,  after  being  musical  director  for  a  lime  in  the 
aame  institution,  prepared  himself  for  evangelistic 
work  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  having 
already  been  singing  associate  of  the  Quaker 
•evangelM  John  Kittrell  for  three  months.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  period  of  study  in  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  he  wtis  choirmaster  of  the  Moody 
Sunday-flehool,  and  in  1S93  waA  aaaociated  with 
Dwight  L.  Moody  in  the  revival  services  connected 
•with  the  Worid's  Fair  at  Chicago.  From  1S®4  to 
1901  he  was  singing  ajseociate  of  the  revivaliat 
Milan  B.  Williams ,  working  in  Iowa  for  the  first 
five  years  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  period  Mr,  Williams  went  for  a  short 
visit  to  Palestine,  and  in  the  interval  Alexander 
was  a^ked  by  Rev.  Dr,  R.  A.  Torrey  to  accompany 
liirn  to  Australia,  They  began  their  work  in  1902, 
and  for  six  months  trav^eled  tliroughout  Australia, 
Taimania,  and  New  Zealand,  after  which  they 
conducted  a  revival  for  six  weeks  in  Madura, 
Madras,  Calcutta,,  Bombay,  and  Benares.  They 
then  went  to  England,  where  they  remained  from 
1W.>2  to  1904,  and  in  1905H36  conducted  successful 
revival  sersnces  in  Canada  and  tJie  United  States. 
In  regard  to  the  Bible  Mr.  Alexander  takes  the  most 
conservative  position,  for  he  declares  that  he 
"  believes  in  the  absolute  reliability  of  every  state- 
ment ■ '  in  it.  He  han  issued  Reidval  Songs  (Mel- 
bourne, 1901);  Remt^al  Hymns  (London,  1903);  and 
Rsvivol  Hymns  (another  collection;  Chicago,  1906). 
BiauooHACRT:  Q.  T.  B.  Davis.  Torrty  nwf  AUxand^,  Cbi- 

ALEXAITBER,  GEORGE:  Presbyterian;  b,  at 
West  Charlton,  N,  Y,,  Oct.  12,  1843.  He  received 
his  etlu cation  at  Union  College  and  Princeton 
Theolopcal  Seminary  (1870).  He  was  pastor 
of  the  East  Avenue  Pre^ibytcrian  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  from  1870  to  1884,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  called  to  the  UniverBity  Place  Church, 
New  York  City,  wi^ere  he  has  since  remained. 
While  at  Sehenect-ady,  he  was  likewise  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  logic  at  Union  College  in  1877-83. 
He  is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  13oard  of  For- 
eign ilissiona  and  of  the  board  of  trvist^es  of  Sao 
Paulo  College,  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  the  New  York 
Collegia  of  Dentistry.  He  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Council  of  New  York  University,  a  trustee 
of  Union  College,  and  a  director  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

ALEXAIfBER,  GROSS:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Soottsville,  Ky.,  June  1,  1862,    He  was 


educated  at  the  University  of  Louisville  (B.A,, 
1871)  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (B,D.,  1877), 
after  having  been  a  tutor  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  1871-73  and  professor  of  classics  at 
Warren  Coileg^,  Ky.,  in  1873-75.  He  held  suc- 
cessive pastorates  in  New  York  State  (1875-77) 
and  Kentucky  (1877-84),  and  from  1885  to  1902 
was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  Van- 
derbilt  University.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has 
been  presiding  elder  of  Louisville.  He  was  also 
a  Hcci^tary  of  the  general  conferences  held  at 
Memphis  (1894),  Baltimore  (1 898),  and  Dallas 
(1902),  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions.  Life  of  S.  P.  Holeombe  (Louie- 
vilte,  1888);  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (New  York,  1894);  The  Beginnings 
of  Methodism  in  the  Soulh  (Nashville,  1897);  and 
The  Son  of  Man  :  Studies  in  His  Life  and  Teaching 
(1899),  besides  editing  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  on 
Oalatiansand  Ephesians  (New  York,  1890).  In  1906 
he  became  editor  of  The  Melhodial  Quorterly  Revietij. 
ALEXAITDER,  JAMES  WADDELL;  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  near  Gordonsville,  Louisa  County^  Virginia, 
Mar.  13,  1804,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Alexander 
(q.  V.) ;  d.  at  Red  Sweet  Springs,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820, 
studied  theology  there  and  served  as  tutor^  ivas 
licensed  in  1824,  and  was  pastor  in  Virginia  till 
182$,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia 
(1832),  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at 
Princeton  (1833),  pastor  of  Duane  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  (1844),  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  at  Princeton  Seminary  (1849), 
recalled  to  his  old  church  in  New  York,  now  reor- 
ganized as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  (1851), 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  w*ri tings  were 
the  Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Comntunicant  (New 
York,  1854)  and  Thoughts  on  Prtojching  (1851), 
Some  of  his  translations  of  German  hymns  (such 
as  Oerhardt's  0  Sacred  Head  notn  Wounded) ^  first 
published  in  Sehaff 'a  Deut^iche  Kirchenfreund,  have 
passed  into  many  hytrm-books. 

Bislioquapht:  Fortu  Fean'  Famiiiar  Lttiert  of  Jamrt  (T. 
AUj^nd^^ed*  Rav.  John  H&U  of  Trenton^  2  volii..  New 
York,  1S60. 

ALEXANDER,  JOSEPH  ADDKOlft  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Pliiladelphia  Apr.  24, 1800,  third 
son  of  .Archibald  Alexander  (q,  v.);  d.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  I860.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1826;  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  there  in  1830;  studied 
and  traveled  in  Europe  in  1833  and  1834;  on 
his  return  to  America,  became  adjunct  professor 
of  Oriental  and  Bibhcal  literature  in  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
church  history  in  1 851  and  to  that  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  in  1S59.  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist,  assisted  in  preparing  the  first  American 
edition  of  Donnegan^s  Greek  lexicon  (Boston, 
1840),  and  did  much  to  introduce  German  theolog- 
ical learning  into  America,  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  (2  vols..  New  York,  1846-^7;  ed.  John 
Eadie,  Glasgow,  1875)  and  the  Psalms  (3  vols., 
ib.  1850);  with  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  he  planned  a 
series  of  popular  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the 
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New  Testament,  of  which  he  himself  contributed 
those  on  the  Acts  (2  vote,,  1S57),  Mark  (1858),  and 
Matthew  (18S1).  Two  volumes  of  sermoos  (IS60) 
and  Noiest  on  New  T^iament  Lii^ralurt  (2  vols., 
IS61)  appeared  posthumously. 

BiBUOonAPaT:    H.  C.  Alexander,  Life  of  J.  A,  AUtandtsr,  2 
ToU.p  New  YorL.  180S. 

ALEXAlfDER,  MICHAEL  SOLOMON.    8ee  Jeru- 

BAI.EM,    Bt^HOPRJC   OF. 

ALEXAITDER,  WILLIAM:  1.   Anglican  archbUh- 

Op  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland;  b.  at  Lon-^ 
dondeny,  Ireland,  Apr,  13, 1824,  He  was  educated 
at  Tunbridge  School  and  Exeter  and  Brasenose 
CbUeges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1S54),  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  eucceaaively  curate  of  Derry  C'athedral 
and  rector  of  Termonamongant  Upper  Falmn,  and 
Camvisrjuxta-Moume  (all  in  the  diocese  of  Deny), 
while  in  1863  be  was  appointed  dean  of  Emly. 
Four  years  later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Derry 
and  Raphoe^  and  in  1896  was  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bijshopric  of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland. 
He  was  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1870-71  and  Bampton  Lectm^r  in  1876.  He  has 
written  Leading  Ide.ae  of  the  Gospels  (Oxford  ser- 
mons, London,  1872);  The  WUnc^A  of  the  Psalms 
ia  Christ  and  Chnstianiijf  (1S77);  commentaries 
on  Colosdans,  ThesBalonian^r  Philemon,  and  the 
JobannJne  Epistles^  in  The  Speaker* s  Commen- 
laiy  (1881);  The  Great  Questicm  and  Other  Ser- 
numa  (1885);  St.  Augustxne*3  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems  (1886);  DCocouTnta  on  the  Epistles  of  SL 
John  (1889);  Verbum  CruHs,  (1892);  FHrnary  Con- 
victitmst  (1893);  and  The  Diirinity  of  Our  Lord  (1SS6), 
3,  American  Presbyterian;  b.  near  Shirleysburg, 
Pk.p  Dec*  IS,  1831;  d.  at  San  Anselmo,  Cal., 
June  29 »  1906.  He  was  edncated  at  Lafayette 
College  and  Jeffenson  (Allege  (B.A,,  1858),  and 
at  Princeton  Tbeologica)  Seminary  (1861).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministiy  in  1862  and 
was  pastor  at  Lycoming  Church,  Williamsport,  Pa,, 
in  1862-63,  From  1S63  to  1865  he  was  president 
of  Carroll  College  and  stated  supply  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Beloit,  Wis.  (1865^9)  and  San  Jos^,  Cal.  (1869- 
71).  From  1871  to  1874  he  was  president  of 
the  City  College,  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to 
holding  the  professorship  of  New  Tastament  Greek 
and  exegesis  in  the  San  Frandaco  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  he  w*as  one  of  the  founders  in 
187 L  From  1876  until  his  death  he  w^as  pro- 
fessor of  church  liistory  in  the  latter  in^itution. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  1890-93  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review  (now  the  Princeton  Theological  Review)* 

ALEXAflTlER,  WILLIAM  LINDSAY:  Smtch 
CongregcationaliMt;  b-  at  Leith  Aug,  24,  1808;  d. 
n^r  Musselburgh  (5  m.  e,  of  Edinburgh)  Dec.  20, 
18S4.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  at  St.  An- 
drews (1822-27);  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy;  and  was  clas- 
sic at  tutor  at  the  Blackburn  (Lancashire)  Theo- 
logical Academy,  1S27-3L  He  w^as  minister  in 
Liverpool,     1832-34;  was    called    to    the    North 


College  Street  Congregational  Church,  Edinburgh, 
1834,  and  remained  with  the  aame  congregation 
until  1877.  In  1854  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Congregational  Theological  CoUege  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  its  principal  1877-81;  be 
was  made  examiner  in  mental  philosophy  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1861,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company  from  its  formation 
in  1870.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  and  edited  The  Scottish  Cojtgregaiional 
Magarine  1835-40  and  1847-51;  he  wrote  for  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Enctfcloptsdia  ErUannita; 
translated  Hflvemick^a  Ijitroduction  to  the  Old  Tes^ 
tameni  (Edinburgh,  1852)  and  the  first  division  of 
Domer's  History  of  the  DevdopnwvU  of  fks  Dodrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  (1864);  prepared  Detdieronomy 
for  the  PulpU  Commentary  (London^  1880);  and 
brought  out  the  third  edition  of  Kitto's  Bibtieal 
Cyclopaedia  ( 3  vol  s, ,  Edinburgh ,  1 862-66) .  His  ot  her 
works  include:  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the 
Old  and  A'ew  Testaments  (Congregational  Lecture, 
7th  series,  London,  1841,  revised  ed,,  1853);  Ajiglo- 
Catkolici^m  not  Apo$tolical  (Edinburgh,  1843); 
The  Ancient  British  Church  (I^oadon,  1S52,  new 
ed.,  revi^d  by  S.  G.  Green,  1889);  Christ  and 
Christianity  (Edinburgh,  1854);  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw  (IS.'jO);  Christian 
Thought  and  Work  (1 862) ;  Si.  Paid  at  A  tkens  ( 1 865) ; 
Zechariahfhis  Visions  and  Warnings  (London,  1885) ; 
A  System  of  Biblical  Theology  (pubUfilied  pofithU' 
moysly^  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1888,  ed.  James  Ross). 

BiDLioaitAPHT:  J.  Rosa,  W,  It.  AUxandm-,  ,  .  ,  hd  Life 
awi  WifrkM,  with  liluttratUmM  of  kit  Tsaehinfft,  London, 
ISST. 

ALEXAITDRIA,  PATRIARCHATE  OF:    One  of 

the  most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  early 
Church,  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  found^ 
by  the  evangelist  JViark.  It  originally  had  metro- 
politan jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
gradually  became  recognized  as  holding  an  even 
wider  or  patriarchal  authority,  next  to  that  of 
Rome,  until  Constantinople  took  second  place  in 
the  fourth  century.  For  its  early  history  in  this 
connection,  see  PATaiABCH.  The  rise  of  heresies 
and  divisions  in  the  Church,  so  zealously  combated 
by  famous  incumbents  of  this  see,  such  s^  Athana* 
sius  and  Cyril,  led  to  schisms.  The  Monophysites 
contested  the  see  with  the  orthodox  or  occupied  it 
through  a  large  part  of  the  fifth  axid  sixth  centuries, 
and  from  the  seventh  century  the  Melchjies  and 
Cbpta  continued  the  same  conflict.  The  Coptic 
patriarchs  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  and  enjoyed  the 
larger  share  of  the  favor  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  they  aa  well 
as  their  Melcbite  rivals  were  subjected  to  severe 
persecutions.  When  the  city  was  conquered  by 
the  crusaders  in  1365,  the  Melchite  patnarcb  was 
living  in  Constantinople  xmder  the  protection  of 
the  patriarch  of  that  see,  whose  influence  continu- 
ally increased  in  Alexandria,  until  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchs  came  to  be  regularly  chosen  either  from 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople  or  from  Alexandrian 
clergy  resident  there. 

The  seat  of  the  patriarchate  waa  for  a  long  while 
in  Old  Cairo,  but  in  modem  times  the  incumbent 
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has  usually  resided  in  Constantinople.  Since  1672 
he  has  had  only  four  metropolitans  under  him; 
namely,  those  of  Ethiopia  (purely  titular),  Cairo 
(the  former  Memphis),  Damietta  (transferred  from 
Pelusium),  and  Rosetta.  The  Coptic  see  was 
transferred  to  Old  Cairo  still  earlier,  under  Chris- 
todoulos  (1045-76),  and  claims  jurisdiction  over 
thirteen  bishoprics.     See  Coptic  Church;  EIgypt. 

ALEXAITDRIA,  SCHOOL  OF. 

Origin  (5  1). 

Its  Development  from  Hellenism  and  Judaism  ((  2). 

Christian  Modifications  (S3). 

Significance  and  Achievements  ((  4). 

Organisation  ($5). 

Later  Developments  ( i  6). 

Representatives  of  the  Later  School  ((  7). 

The  term  "  School  of  Alexandria "  is  used 
in  two  different  senses :  (1 )  The  catechetical 
school  was  an  institution  which  grew  up  not 
later  than  the  last  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  with  a  regular 
succession  of  teachers  like  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
(2)  By  the  same  name  is  also  understood  a  group 
of  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  most  important  of  whom  was  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. They  were  in  general  opposition  to  the 
school  of  Antioch  (q.v.),  and  were  the  progenitors 
of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  anti-Nestorian  inter- 
pretation of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  thus  origina- 
ting in  the  order  of  intellectual  development  the 
decisions  of  the  third  and  fifth  councils.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  both  meanings  of  the  term 
together. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Alexandria,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
tradition    refers    the    first    preaching 

I.  Origin,  of  the  Gospel  there  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  group  of  ascetic  philosophers 
to  one  and  the  same  period,  and  practically 
to  the  same  man,  Mark  the  Evangelist — which 
indicates  that  the  school  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Alexandrian  Christianity.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  it  emerges  into  light 
as  an  established  institution  under  the  teacher 
Pantsenus,  thus  confirming  the  observation,  gen- 
erally true,  that  Christianity  adapted  itself  every- 
where to  local  characteristics.  The  oldest  Gnostic 
schools  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
school  found  in  direct  relation  to  the  Church  (Jus- 
tin, Tatian,  and  others  had  what  might  be  called 
private  schools)  is  that  of  Alexandria.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  later  period,  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  Church,  between  the 
bishop  and  the  teacher,  were  frequently  strained, 
the  school  grew  only  gradually  into  close  connection 
with  the  Church;  but  the  Alexandrian  Church 
itself  shows,  at  the  transition  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  a  freer,  less  rigidly  orthodox 
habit  of  thought,  which  gave  place  to  the  settled 
Catholic  forms  only  in  the  episcopate  of  Demetrius, 
under  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus. 

The  catechetical  school  had  forerunners  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic **  Museum  "  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Jewish 
schools  (Jbatte  midrashot)  on  the  other.  The  de- 
velopment of  Helleno-Judaic  learning,  as  seen  in 
Philo,  is  a  direct  step  to  the  Christian,  which  took 
up  its  inheritance.    The  speculations  of  the  Egyp- 


tian Gnostics,  the  schools  of  Basilides  and  Valen- 
tinus,  and  those  of  the  Church  theologians  proceed 
from  the  same  source.     Its  theology  is  the  science 
of  interpreting  the  written  documents; 
2.  Its  Dc-  it  is  extracted  from  the  divine  oracles 
velopment   by  means  of  the   exegetic-pneumatic 
from  Hel-   method.     But   access   to  the   highest 
lenism  and  secrets    is   possible    only   by   passing 
Judaism,    through  various  anterooms,  designated 
on  one  side  by  the  different  discipUnes  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  on  the  other  by  special  divine 
revelations.     This  progressive  enlightenment  cor- 
responds to  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  human 
organism,  with  their  long  course  of  progressive  de- 
velopment.    The  path  thus  marked  out  leads,  how- 
ever, naturally  to  apologetics,  just  as  the  preparatory 
study,  in  metaphysics  and  etliics,  in  knowledge  and 
in  divine  love,  leads  to  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for 
the  theological  gnosis.     All  this  has  appeared  al- 
ready in  Philo;  and  so  has  the  essentially  Platonic 
attitude  toward  the  whole  world  of  thought,  the 
energetic  effort  to  surpass  Plato's  idea  by  a  hyper- 
noeton  (thus  offering  religion  access   in  the  form  of 
the  transcendental  to  a  lofty  region  peculiarly  its 
own),  and  the  alchemistic  process  with  the  Bible  by 
which  it  is  made  to  yield  not  only  the  highest 
gnosis   but   also,    when   interpreted   literally   and 
morally,  the  theology  of  the  preparatory  stages. 

The  Christian  school  made  no  radical  change  in  this 
way  of  looking  at  things;  but  it  modified  the  earlier 
views  by  giving  the  revelation  of  God 
3.  Christian  in  Christ  precedence  over  the  Old  Tes- 
Modifica-  tament  law,  which  it  placed  practically 
tions.  on  a  leviel  with  Greek  philosophy, 
and  by  accepting  the  Paidine-Johan- 
nean  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  Godhead 
(the  Logos)  on  earth.  The  mystery  of  God  coming 
down  to  his  creature,  or  of  the  deification  of  the 
created  spirit,  now  became  the  central  thought  of 
theology,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  long-existing 
conception  of  the  essential  afiinity  of  the  created 
spirit  with  its  creator.  The  fimdamental  question 
whether  the  return  of  souls  to  God  is  only  an  ap- 
parent return  (since  really  all  the  time  they  arc  in 
him),  or  a  strictly  necessary  natural  process,  or  the 
historical  consequence  of  a  historical  event  (the 
Incarnation),  was  never  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  teachers  of  the  catechetical  school.  The 
Alexandrian  orthodox  teachers  are  distinguished 
from  the  heretical  by  their  serious  attempt  to  save 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  thus  to  place  a 
boundary  between  God  and  man  and  to  leave  some 
scope  for  history;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Gnostic,  which  Origen  praises  as  the  highest,  leaves 
room  neither  for  the  historic  Christ  nor  for  the  Lo- 
gos, in  fact  for  no  mediator  at  all,  but  conceives 
everything  as  existing  in  calm  inunanence  and 
blessedness — ^while  this  very  teacher,  as  soon  as  he 
placed  himself  on  one  of  the  numerous  steps  which 
lie  betTveen  man  as  a  natural  being  and  man  as  a 
blessed  spirit,  became  the  theologian  of  redemption, 
atonement,  and  mediation. 

The  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  has  a  great 
significance  as  well  for  the  internal  history  of  the 
Church  as  for  its  relation  to  the  world  outside.  It 
furnished  the  Oburch  with  a  dogmatic  theology;  it 
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taught  it  scientific  exegesis,  in  the  sense  then  under- 
stood, and  gave    it  a  scientific  consciousness;  it 
overthrew   the   heretical   school;  it  laid  down  the 
main  problems  of  future  theology;  and 

4.  Si^nifi-  it  transformed  the  primitive  spirit  of 
cance  and  enthusiastic  asceticism  into  one  of  con- 
Achieve-     templative  asceticism.     In   regard  to 

ments.       the  outer  world,  it  forced  the  Hellenic 

mind  to  take  account  of  the  message 

.  of  Christianity,  it  led  the  conflict  with  the  last  phase 

of  Greek  philosophy,  Neoplatonism,  and  defeated 

its  enemies  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  school  had  a  settled  organization  under  a 

single  head.     A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  is 

obtained  from  the  great  tripartite  work 

5.  Organi-  of  Clement  (the  "  Exhortation  to  the 
zation.      Heathen,"  the  *' Instructor,"  and  the 

**  Miscellanies  ")  and  from  accounts  of 
Origen's  teaching.  The  main  subjects  of  the  older 
philosophy  were  taught,  but  the  principal  tiling,  to 
which  the  whole  course  led  up, was  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  school  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed  domi- 
cile, at  least  in  Origen's  day,  but  to  have  met  in  the 
teacher's  house.  There  were  no  fixed  payments;  rich 
friends  and  voluntary  offerings  from  such  as  could  af- 
ford them  provided  for  its  needs.  The  list  of  heads  is 
as  follows :  Pantsnus,  Clement,  Origen,  Heracles, 
Dionysius  (the  latter  two  afterward  bishops), 
Pierius  (Achillas),  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Peter 
(afterward  bishop),  Macarius  (?)...  Didymus, 
Rhodon.  The  last-named,  the  teacher  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  migrated  to  Side  in  Pamphylia  about 
405,  and  the  school,  shaken  already  by  the  Arian 
controversy  and  by  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
Theophilus  with  the  barbarous  monastic  orthodoxy, 
became  extinct. 

The  theology  of  the  Cappadocians,  especially  Greg- 
ory' of  Nyssa,  is  a  product  of  the  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  and  in  so  far  as  this  theology,  with 
its  echoes  of  Origenistic  teaching,  has 
6.  Later  never  wholly  died  out,  the  work  of 
Develop-  the  school  has  remained  effective.  It 
ments.  lived  on  also  in  the  learning  of  Jerome, 
Rufinus,  and  Ambrose,  and  was  valu- 
able to  the  Western  Church.  Athanasius  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  catechetical  school,  but  his 
teaching  on  the  incarnation  of  the  I^ogos  and  his 
conception  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man  were  in 
touch  ^ith  one  side  of  Origenistic  speculation. 
By  carrying  through  the  Homoousios  he  brought 
about  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  has  so 
absorbed  the  human,  has  so  made  the  latter  its  own, 
that  a  practically  complete  imity  of  nature  exists. 
He  did  not  work  this  consequence  out  thoroughly; 
there  are  many  uncertainties  both  in  him  and  in 
the  Cappadocians,  his  and  Origen's  disciples;  but 
his  teacliing  and  Ids  theological  attitude  led  up  to 
what  was  later  called  Monophysitism,  in  its  strictest 
and  most  logical  form.  This  attitude  did  not 
change  when  the  Church  felt  obliged  to  repudiate 
the  attempt  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  to  represent 
Christ  as  a  being  in  whom  the  Godhead  took  the 
place  of  the  reasonable  human  soul.  On  the  con- 
trary, lit  was  felt  that  the  theoretical  assertion  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ 


in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  any  dangers  incurred  in  free  specu- 
lation on  the  **  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh." 
These  speculations  were  based  on  the  conception 
of  the  possibility  of  a  real  fusion  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures.  This  conception  might  be  regarded 
in  a  twofold  aspect,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
historic  realism  (the  divine  plan  of  salvation  has 
historically  brought  together  the  two  separate 
natures),  or  from  that  of  philosophic  idealism  (the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  declares  and  makes  plain 
what  lies  already  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  so  far 
as  the  intellectual  creature  is  in  the  last  resort 
substantially  one  with  the  Godhead).  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  later  teacliing  of  the 
school  is  evident;  this  connection,  rooted  as  it  is  in 
Platonism,  comes  out  in  the  pneumatic  exegesis, 
although  Origen 's  expositions,  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  the  rule  of  faith  and  Biblical  realism, 
were  rejected. 

The  theologians  who  represented  this  line  of 
thought,  and  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  are  found  in  conflict  with  the 
7.  Repre-  school  of  Antioch,  are  called  the  Alex- 
sentatives  andrian  school.  After  Macarius,  the 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  Cyril,  who  is 
Later  known  by  his  numerous  commentaries 
SchooL  and  polemical  treatises,  as  well  as 
by  the  victorious  boldness  of  the 
position  which  he  took  in  these  controversies. 
While  there  may  be  two  opinions  about  his 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soterio- 
logical  tendency  of  his  theology.  He  succeeded 
in  following  up  the  partial  victory  which  he  won 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431 )  and  converting  it 
into  a  complete  one.  His  successor,  Dioscurus, 
accomplished  the  entire  defeat  of  the  theology  of 
Antioch,  and  at  Ephesus  in  449  the  "  one  nature 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  "  was  proclaimed  to  the 
East.  At  Chalcedon  in  451  came  the  reaction, 
but  it  was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  any 
oppK)6ition  in  the  Eastern  mind  to  the  formula  as 
by  the  despotic  bearing  of  its  champion.  That 
which  was  adopted  at  Chalcedon  roundly  contra- 
dicted, indeed,  the  Alexandrian  theology,  but  in- 
asmuch as  Cyril's  orthodoxy  was  expressly  recog- 
nized there,  the  new  Byzantine-Roman  Church, 
in  spite  of  its  teaching  on  the  two  natures,  found 
a  place  for  the  Alexandrian  school.  In  the  sixth 
century  Leontius  and  Justinian  showed  (Second 
CouncU  of  Constantinople,  553)  that  its  influence 
was  not  dead — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  it.  No  fundamental 
difference  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  the  sixth 
council  (Constantinople,  680-681);  and  after  the 
Adoptionist  controversy  the  Western  theology  also 
became  consciously  Alexandrian.  It  has  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  theoretically  to  assert 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  or  to  reduce  it  to  very 
narrow  limits;  it  is,  after  all,  essentially  Apolli- 
narian  and  docetic.  Consequently  in  all  its  phases 
it  has  left  room  for  mystical  speculations  on  the 
relation  of  the  Godhead  and  humanity,  in  which 
the  human  factor  tends  to  disappear  and  history 
to  be  forgotten.  (A.  Harnack.) 
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Bibuoobapht:  J.  F.  BaltuB,  Difenae  de»  •ainU  pkres  accu- 
ses dt  PkUoniame,  Paris.  1711;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  De 
$ehola  qucB  Alexandria  floruit  caUchetiea,  Halle,  1824;  C. 
F.  W.  Hasselbach,  Deachola  qum  floruit  catecheiiea,  Stet- 
tin, 1824;  E.  R.  Redepeiming,  Origenea,  i.,  Bonn,  1841 ; 
J.  Simon,  Hiatoire  de  Vicole  d^ Alexandria  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1845;  £.  Vacherot,  Hiatoire  critique  de  Vicole  d^Alexan- 
driSt  2  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  C.  Kingsley,  Alexandria  and 
her  Schoola,  Cambridge,  1854;  C.  Bisg.  Chriatian  Plato- 
niata  of  Alexandria,  Oxford,  1886;  A.  Hamack,  Lehrbueh 
der  Dogmenoachichte.  i..  ii.,  Freiberg.  1804,  Eng.  transl.. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  SYNODS  OF.  For  the  synods 
held  in  Alexandria  in  320  or  321  and  362,  see  Arian- 
I8M  I.,  1,  §2;  I.,  3,  §6;  for  the  synod  in  400,  see 
Orioenistic  Controversies;  for  the  synod  in  430, 
see  Nestorius. 

ALEXIANS:  An  order,  aiming  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead,  which  originated  in  the 
Netherlands  at  the  time  of  the  black  death  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  mem- 
bers were  at  first  called  CeUUce  (Dutch,  GelUbroe- 
den,  "  Cell-brothers  ")  and  Lollards,  or  Nollards, 
on  account  of  their  monotonous  intoning  at  burials. 
When  and  where  they  chose  St.  Alexius — ^accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  a  son  of  rich  parents  who  gave 
all  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  lived  for  many  years 
unrecognized  as  a  beggar  in  his  father's  house,  and 
died  July  17,  417 — ^as  patron  is  not  known.  The 
place  may  have  been  Ajitwerp,  or  Cologne,  or  else- 
where in  Lower  Germany.  A  certain  Tobias  is 
said  to  have  had  a  part  in  their  foundation,  and  the 
name  Fratres  voluntarie  pauperes,  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  them,  may  have  been  their  oldest 
and  chosen  designation.  From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  Belgium 
and  western  Germany.  In  1459  Pius  II.  permitted 
them  to  take  the  solemn  vows.  To  avoid  being 
taken  for  Beghards,  and  to  escape  persecution, 
they  adopted  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
(with  black  cassock),  and  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed 
the  arrangement  in  1472.  Later  they  appeared  in 
the  four  provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Middle 
Rhine,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  without  central 
government  or  priests  at  the  head  of  the  different 
monasteries.  Jan  Busch  (q.v.),  the  monastic  refor- 
mer of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  note  of  their 
illiterate  and  deficient  lay  character.  A  reform 
of  the  order,  which  was  verging  on  decay,  was  under- 
taken in  1854  by  the  monastery  of  Mariaberg  in 
Aachen,  and  was  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1870. 
About  fifteen  houses,  for  both  sexes,  scattered  over 
western  Germany,  are  affiliated  with  Aachen,  and 
there  are  others  in  Belgium.  O.  ZdCKLERf. 

Biblioorapht:    Helyot,  Ordrea  monaaOquea,  iii.  401-406;  G. 

Uhlhom,  Die  chriatliche  Liebeat&tiokeit  itn  Mittelalter,  pp. 

300    sqq.,    Stuttgart,  1884;  W.  Moll,   Vorreformatoriache 

Kirchengeaehiehte  der  Niederlande,  ii.  250  sqq. .  Leipsic,  1805; 

Heimbucber,  Orden  und  Kongregationen  i.  470-481. 

ALEXIUS  L,  d-Iex'i-us,  COMNENUS:  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  1081-1118,  foimder  of  the  Com- 
nenus  dynasty.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  as  emperor  (1057-59)  had  tried 
through  the  army  to  save  the  state  from  the  selfish 
tyranny  of  the  official  class,  but  had  been  put  to 
death,  with  the  result  that  for  two  decades  nodlitary 
weakness,  administrative  demoralization,  and  the 
lo88  of  provinces  to  Turks  and  Normans  had  brought 
the  empire  into   an   almost   hopeless   condition. 


During  this  period  Alexius  won  considerable  re- 
nown by  defeating  a  Norman  mercenary  captain 
named  Ursel,  who  attempted  to  found  a  kingdom 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  two  pretenders  to  the  imperial 
throne.  He  was  adopted  by  the  empress  Maria, 
but  found  himself  so  zealously  watched  in  Ck)nstan- 
tinople  that  his  only  safety  was  to  seize  the  cro>\Ti 
for  himself,  which  he  accomplished  by  a  masterly 
conspiracy.  New  dangers,  however,  threatened 
him.  Asia  Minor  was  largely  in  Mohammedan 
hands;  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal;  and 
Robert  Guiscard  menaced  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
having  already  taken  the  south  Italian  ones. 
Alexius  summoned  his  forces,  and  ratified  the 
burdensome  treaty  with  Venice  which  his  pred- 
ecessor had  made,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Normans  occupied  Durazzo,  the  western  gate  of 
the  empire.  He  tried  to  create  a  diversion  by 
inciting  the  German  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  an  attack 
on  southern  Italy,  which  afforded  only  temporary 
relief,  and  nothing  but  Robert's  death  in  1085 
saved  him  from  this  determined  foe. 

Steady  pressure  from  the  half-barbarous  hordes 
of  the  Balkans  made  a  new  danger,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Turkish  pirates  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  would  join 
them  in  an  attempt  to  effect  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  empire.  By  the  aid  of  the  Cumans, 
however,  they  were  defeated  with  horrible  slaughter 
(1091).  The  lack  of  military  force  inspired  Alexius 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  assistance  from  the  West. 
The  first  crusade  (1095-99),  partly  due  to  his  appeals 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  assumed  far  different 
proportions  from  those  which  he  had  expected; 
but  he  might  have  welcomed  it,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  participation  of  Bohemund,  Robert  Guis- 
card's  son,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  episode 
in  the  old  Norman  inroads.  At  first  all  went 
peaceably,  but  mutual  distrust  soon  showed  itself. 
At  the  siege  of  Nicaea  (1097),  Alexius  did  not  wait 
to  see  if  the  crusaders  would  fulfil  their  agreement 
to  restore  to  him  the  territory  which  had  but 
recently  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  gained  the 
city  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. When  Antioch  fell  (1098),  it  was  not  re- 
stored to  the  emperor.  This  marked  the  crisis  of 
the  undertaking.  The  Turks  threatened  to  recap- 
ture Antioch,  and  Alexius  was  entreated  to  send 
the  help  he  had  promised.  He  saw  that  by  giving 
it  he  would  make  the  Turks  his  irreconcilable  foes, 
without  finding  submissive  vassals  in  the  crusaders, 
and  he  drew  back,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  recover 
possession  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  the  islands,  and  then  using 
this  recovered  territory  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  new  Norman  principality  in  Syria. 
Bohemund  found  himself  obliged  in  1104  to  seek 
help  from  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France.  He  spread  the  belief  that  Alexius  was  the 
enemy  of  Chriistianity  and  a  master  of  all  deceits 
and  wiles.  A  new  crusade,  led  by  Bohemund, 
Bought  to  pass  through  the  Eastern  empire,  but 
its  purpose  was  perfectly  understood  in  Constan- 
tinople. Preparations  were  made  in  time,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1107-08  Alexius  won  the  greatest 
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triumph  of  his  reign.  Bohemund  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Deabolis,  and  to  hold  Antioch  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  without  the  right  to  transmit  it.  The  last 
ten  years  of  Alexius's  reign  were  years  of  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  recovered  dominion  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
at  home.  To  gain  the  help  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as 
well  as  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  hLs  youth,  he  regu- 
lated the  life  of  his  court  with  great  strictness,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  repress  the  sects  (Paulicians, 
Armenians,  Monophysites,  and  Bogomiles)  which 
had  flourished  in  the  anarchy  of  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  his  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  view 
of  Alexius's  character,  so  much  have  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  Western  historians  prevailed.  His 
success  in  making  the  weakened  empire  once  more 
a  power  must  be  admired.  He  was  a  man  of  infi- 
nite resource,  of  tremendous  energy,  of  an  inde- 
fatigable readiness  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances, 
not  wanting  in  physical  courage,  but  even  greater 
in  moral  steadfastness.  (C.  Neumann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sourees:  Nioephonis  Bryenniiu,  Com- 
meniarii,  in  CSHB,  viii.,  1836;  Anna  Comnena,  AUxiad, 
ibid,  iii.,  1878,  and  ed.  by  ReifTersoheid.  2  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1884;  also  tTheophylact,  CSUB,  Iv.,  1834,  cf.  Krum- 
bacher.  QetchichU,  pp.  133  sqq.,  463-464.  Consult  Q. 
Finlay,  HUt.  of  the  BytanHne  and  Ortek  Empire;  2  vols., 
London,  1854;  A.  F.  GfrOrer,  BysantiniecKe  Oeech.,  3  vols.. 
Qras,  1872-77:  B.  Kugler,  GeechichU  der  KreuzzUQe,  Berlin, 
1880;  H.  E.  Toxer,  THm  Church  and  the  Eaetem  Empire, 
London.  1888;  G.  W.  C.  Oman,  ByzanHne  Empire,  New 
York,  1892  (popular  but  useful);  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall, 
Y.  232.  vi.  79,  1898;  F.  Harrison.  BytanHne  Hiet.  in  the 
Early  Middle  Aoee,  London,  1900;  F.  Chalandon,  Eeeai 
eur  .  .  .  Alexia  I.  Comnenue,  Paris,  1900. 

ALFORD,  HENRY:  Dean  of  Canterbury;  b.  in 
London  Oct.7, 1810;  d.  at  Canterbury  Jan.  12, 1871. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1832),  and  was  qrdained  deacon  in  1833,  priest  in 

1834,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  the  same  year; 
he  became   vicar   of  Wymeswi^,    Leicestershire, 

1835,  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone, 
London,  in  1853,  and  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1857. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man,  a  good  musician,  a 
wood-carver  and  painter  of  some  skill,  a  good 
preacher,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher 
of  private  pupils.  His  publications  include  ser- 
mons, lectures,  essays  and  reviews,  poems,  hymns, 
a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  blank  verse  (London, 
1861),  an  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Donne  (6 
vols.,  1839),  The  Queen*8  English  (1864),  and  even 
a  novel,  NetherUm  on  Sea  (1869),  written  in  col- 
laboration with  his  niece  (Elizabeth  M.  Alford). 
He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  for  1841-42  and  published 
his  lectures  under  the  title.  The  Coneiatency  of  the 
Divine  Conduct  in  Revealing  the  Doctrines  of  Redemp- 
tion (2  vols.).  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review  (1866-70).  The  great  work  of 
his  life,  however,  was  his  Greek  Testament  (4  vols., 
London,  1849-61 ;  thoroughly  revised  in  subsequent 
editions),  which  introduced  German  New  Testa- 
ment scholarship  to  English  readers,  and  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  patient  labor.  An  outeome  of 
this  work  was  The  New  Testament  for  English 
Readers  (4  vols.,  1868)  and  a  revised  English 
version  (1869).  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 


Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  projected  a  commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  prepared  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  which  were  published 
posthumously  (1872). 

Bibliography:  H.  Alford,  hie  Life,  Joumale,  and  Letiere, 
by  hie  vndow,  London.  1873;  DNB,  i.  282-284. 

ALFRED  (JELFRED)  THE  GREAT:  King  of 
the  West  Saxons  871-901;  b.  at  Wantage  (60  m. 
w\  of  London),  Berkshire,  849;  d.  at  Winchester, 
Hants,  Oct.  28,  901.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwulf  and  Osburga,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Ethelred  on  the  throne.  His  reign,  with  its  recur- 
ring conflicts  with  the  Danes,  contained  many 
vicissitudes;  nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  power,  enlarged  the  borders  of  his  realm, 
and  advanced  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare- 
of  his  people.  He  remodeled  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  his  kingdom,  rebuilt 
the  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools  burnt  by^ 
the  Danes,  and  founded  new  ones.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  country  and  provided  for  them 
there,  and  through  the  intimate  connection  which 
he  maintained  with  Rome  he  was  able  to  procure 
books  and  form  libraries.  Of  still  greater  import 
were  his  personal  exertions  to  arouse  among  his 
coimtrymen  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  culture. 
He  translated  Boethius's  De  cansolaiione  philosophia 
and  the  history  of  Orosius.  Both  works  are  treated 
with  great  freedom,  much  change  was  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  rude  Saxons, 
and  Alfred  himself  did  not  always  fully  understand 
his  text.  There  are  many  omissions  and  additions. 
The  work  of  Orosius  (an  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  the  world  from  a  Christian  standpoint)  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  geographical  and  ethnological 
review  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  countries 
from  the  reports  of  Othhere  and  Wulfstan.  Of 
greater  importance  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
is  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Liber  pastoralis  cures 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (590-604),  a  book  well  adapted  to- 
influence  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  clergy.  A  para- 
phrase of  Bede's  Historia  ecclesiastica  gentis  An- 
glorum  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred; 
it  may,  however,  have  been  prepared  under  his 
direction.  Translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Di4i- 
logris  of  Gregory  I.  and  of  the  "  Soliloquies  "  of  St. 
Augustine  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him.  His 
millennary  was  celebrated  at  Winchester  in  1901, 
and  commemorative  exercises  were  held  in  America 
also. 

Bibliography:  The  Whole  Worke  of  King  Alfred,  with  pre- 
liminary essay,  were  published  in  a  "  Jubilee  Edition," 
3  vols.,  Oxford,  1852-53.  Separate  editions  are:  Of  the 
Orosius,  text  and  LAtin  original,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  London, 
1883;  of  the  Boethius,  text  and  modem  English,  ed. 
W.  J.  Sedgefi  Id,  Oxford,  1899-1900;  of  the  Gregory, 
text  and  translation,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  London,  1871-72;  of 
the  Bede,  text  and  translation,  ed.  T.  Miller,  ib.  1890- 
98,  and  J.  Schipper.  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1807-08;  of  the 
"Soliloquies  "  of  St.  Augustine,  ed.  H.  L.  Hargrove  {Yale- 
Siudiee  in  Englieh,  No.  13),  New  York.  1002.  For  Alfred's 
laws,  consult  Ancient  Lavoe  and  InetHutee  of  England,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe,  London,  1840.  The  chief  sources  for  Alfred's- 
life  are:  The  De  rebue  ffeetie  JElfredi  of  the  Welsh 
bishop  Asaer,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Oxford,  1004;  the 
Anifio-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe  (Rolle  Seriee,  No. 
23),  1861,  and  C.  Plummer,  Oxford.  1802;  translations  of 
both  Asaer  and  the  Chronide  by  J.  A.  Giles  in  BohnV 
Antiquarian  Library,  {y.;  of  Asser  by  A.  S.  Cook,  Boston. 
1006.    Of  the  many  modem  lives  of  Alfred  the  following 
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mAy  tw  immtionud — m  German:  it  Pnuli,  Berlin,  1651. 
Etig,  trandJ.,  Londou^  1853,  nad  J,  B.  WeiAB*  Freiburg . 
1S52;  in  Bn^iiah:  T.  Huffh&f.  LocdoD.  187Si  E.  Cony- 
bean,  ib.  1000;  W.  B0»iiat,  The  i^taru  of  Kino  Alft^,  ib. 
1901 1  C,  Pluiutncr,  Cambfidge.  1902;  and  ih«  voliune  of 
essays  by  diff^^ront  writers*  ert,,A.  Bowkcrt  Londpn,  1809. 
Consult  ol^o  l^ppe-nhcrg.,  QrMchichie  ritn  Engtandt  tdI.  L, 
HombUJig,  I ^^4,  Enff.  tranpL.  by  B,  Thorpe,  iL,  London, 
1845;  W.  Btubb*.  Con^tituHanai  Hitiory  of  England,  vol. 
i.,  Oifor4^  iSSO;  E.  A.  Freeman.  HUtorjf  of  the  Gorman 
ConqueMt,  vol  i.,  ib.  1880:  A.  Bowker,  The  King  Atfrtd 
MiUenant*  London,  1902. 

ALFRICj  ttl'fric  (iELFRIC)  {Alfrkm  Gramm^jti^ 
eu3):  jitiglo-Saxon  abbot.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  fricnil  of  Athelwold  of  Abingdon,  afterw^ard 
bishop  of  Winchester  (c*  963),  and  was  abbot  of 
Ceme  in  Dorset  ehire  and  of  Ensham  (c*  1006). 
He  has  been  identified,  probably  i^ilb  insufficient 
reason,  with  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(995^1006),  and  with  Alfric,  archbishop  of  York 
(1023-51).  He  did  much  for  the  education  of 
clergy  and  people,  and  his  name  is  second  only  to 
that  of  King  Alfred  as  a  writer  of  Angio-Saxon 
prose.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  His  writinf^  include  a 
grammar  with  glossary,  a  collection  of  homilieet, 
And  a  translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  ^Ifric  Society  was  founded 
in  London  in  1842  to  publish  his  works  aa  well  as 
others.  For  this  society  B,  Thorpe  edited  two 
books  of  the  homilies  (2  vols,,  I»ndon,  1844-46); 
the  third  book  lias  been  edited  by  W.  Bkeat  {Mlprk^B 
Lives  of  Saints,  London,  15^1).  The  grammar 
may  be  found  in  the  Sammlung  englischer  Denk- 
mdfcr,  Berlin,  1880;  the  Hepiolmrhm,  in  C.  W.  M, 
Grein,  BihlioihBk  der  angehdchawckcn  Pro&at  L 
(Cassel,  1872). 
BiauoqUAPRT^  DNB,  i.   154-166;  CktoUejo  L.  White*  Mifrie 

{YaU  Studiew  in  En^tiMh,  No.  il),  Boston,  1898, 

ALGER,  al"2he',  OF  LIEGE  (ALGER  OF  CLUNY, 

Alg^rus  St^holasticuEj  and  Algtrue  M agister):  Theo- 
logical wxiter  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  at  Cluny 
1131  or  1132,  He  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Li^ge, 
which  was  then  the  great  school  of  northwestern  Ger- 
many, and  a  nufseiy  of  high-church  notions.  Alger, 
afterward  ncholasticus  at  the  cathedral^  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  a  champion  of  this  tendency. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Frederick,  m  1121,  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where  he  lived 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  Abbot  Peter.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  intellect,  a  wise  coun- 
selor»  faithful  in  every  respect,  of  'wide  learning, 
yet  modest  and  unassuming.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  his  writings  are:  (1)  i>e  sacram^ntis  corporis 
ei  nung^dnu  domini  Jibri  Hi.,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  rejoinders  to  Beren- 
gar's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  substantial  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  aiming  to  prove  it  from 
Scripture  and  tradition;  it  then  treats  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  especially  of  worthy  partic- 
ipation* The  second  book  t  remits  of  different  con- 
troversies respecting  the  matter,  form,  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments.  The  third  opposes  especially 
those  wlio  make  the  legality  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  dependent  on  the  worthiness  of  the  dis- 
penser.   The  difficult  questions  are  treated  clearly 


and  acutely >  In  the  main  Alger  follows  Guitmund 
of  Aversa,  but  not  without  expansion  of  liis  doc- 
trine in  some  points.  He  was  the  &rst  to  assert 
the  two  propositions  that  the  human  nuture  of 
Christ  because  of  itt*  exaltation  above  all  creatures 
has  the  facility  of  remaining  where  it  plejises  and 
existing  at  the  same  sime  undivided  in  every  other 
place  and  that  the  sensual  qualities  of  the  elements 
exist  after  the  transubstantiation  as  accidentia 
per  se,  i,e„  without  subject,  (2)  In  the  TTOctatus 
de  misericord ia  tt  justUia,  important  for  the  history 
of  canon  law  and  Church  disci  pi  ine^  Alger  attempts 
to  explain  and  liarmoni^e  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  the  different  laws  of  the  Church, 
Each  proposition  is  given  in  a  brief  thesis  or  title, 
followed  by  numerous  quotations  from  Scripturci 
the  Fathers,  coimcils,  and  genuine  and  spurious 
papal  decretals  as  proofs;  the  authorities  which 
aeem  to  oppose  eiich  other^  are  put  in  juxtaposition; 
and  a  reconciliation  is  attempte<l.  Many  patristic 
passages  as  well  as  many  of  the  explanatory  chapter- 
beading^  are  copied  from  t\us  work  in  the  Decretum 
Groiiani.  Alger,  however,  was  not  the  only  pred- 
ecessor and  pattern  of  Ciratian,  aa  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  science 
was  in  that  direction.  S*  M.  Deutsch, 

BiauonB^^EtT:  Alj^r'a  ivorlu  are  in  MPL,  dxxjc.  Con- 
sult the  Hitt<dn  liUfraire  dt  la  France,  xj,  158  rtqqr;  A. 
L.  Ricbter.  Bti^Aoe  rur  K^nniniaa  dcr  QucUen  drw  kano^ 
nitehen  Rtxhu,  pp.  7-17,  Leipaic,  1834;  H.  HQfTer.  Beitrnm 
mr  G€Mikit:hit  der  Qwiitn  dn  Kirchenrreh/ts^  pp,  I  ^66»  Miln- 
»ter.  18^;  Watteabacb,  DGQ,  ii.  (I8ft4)  145,  613. 

ALGER,  al'jer,  WH^LIAM  ROUH SEVILLE ;  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1H22;  d.  in 
Boston  Feb.  7*  1905,  He  w^as  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Divituty  School,  1847,  and  held  various  pa^^t orates 
(Roxbury,  Majss.,  1848-55;  Boston,  as  successor 
of  Theodora  Parker,  1855-73),  but  after  1J^2  lived 
in  Boston  without  charge »  His  best-known  books 
are  The  Poetry  of  the  fJrieni  (Boston,  tS56.  5th  ed., 
1883);  The  Genius  of  SolUvde  ClSr>5,  10th  ed.,  i«K4); 
Friendships  of  Women  (lKe7,  10th  ed.,  1884),  and 
particularly  A  Criiicat  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Uje  (Philadelphia,  1863,  12th  ed„  Boston, 
ISSS),  to  which  Eera  Abbot  furnished  his  famous 
bibliography  of  books  on  eschatology  (see  j'iuBOT, 
Ekiia). 

ALGERIA,     See  Africa,  11. 

ALLARB,  ai"lar',  PAULi  Layman,  French  Chris- 
tian archeologist;  b*  at  Rouen  Sept,  15j  184L  He 
was  educated  at  the  (]!oll6ge  Libre  de  Bois-Guillaumc 
(near  Rouen)  and  at  the  Faculty  de  Droit  of 
Paris.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  j  udge  in  the  ci%''il  court  of  his  native 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rouen  Academy,  as 
well  as  of  the  Academic  dc  Religion  Catholique  and 
the  Aectdemis  Pontificale  d^ Archtologie ,  both  of 
Rome,  He  is  likewise  a  conesponding  member 
of  the  Soci^il  des  Anliquaires  de  France,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Retme  des  trmiiiions  historiques  of 
Paris.  His  chief  works  are:  L^  Esclaifcs  chriti^ns 
depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  VEglise  jusqu^h  la  fin 
de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident  (PariSj  1876; 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy);  UAri  paien 
9Qu^  les  empereurs  thrUiens  (1879);  Esdm^es,  serfs 
et  maintnortahtes   (1884);  Histoire  des  persicitiions 
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(4  vols.,  1883-90);  Le  Chritiianistym  tt  tempire 
Ti/rftain  de  Nt^roti  it  Thtodoue  (1897)^  Baird  Btmle 
(1898);  hudt^  d'hidmre  tt  d'archiobjgvc  0898); 
Julian  rApo4tai  (3  vob.,  1900-03;  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy);  i<w  Chriimtn  et  Vincmdie  de 
kottte  saus  AVtoti  (1903);  Lt's  Per^i-ctUimut  et  la 
critiqvuE  modeme  (1903);  and  Dtx  le^on*  *yf  le 
martyre  (1906).  He  Iioh  al-^  made  a  tranglation, 
»-if  h  odditiontj  and  notes,  of  the  R^ma  Stfttnranea 
of  Northcote  and  BrownJow  under  tlie  title  Rome 
afiuterrainc  (Parist  1873), 

ALLATIUS,  al4^'sbius  or  -etms,  LEO  (LEOUE 
ALACCZ):  Roman  Catholic  scholar;  bp  on  the  bdand 
of  Chio0  1580;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  19,  1669.  He  was 
brought  to  Culabria  at  the  a^e  of  nine,  and  in  1500 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
diatin^shed  pupils  of  the  Greek  Cblle^  founded  in 
1 57  7  by  Q  regory  XIII.  H  e  i^t  udied  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  later  also  medicine  at  the  Sapien^a, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Greek  CoUe^se  and  a 
Bcriptor  in  the  Vatican  libnuy*  When  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  preeentetl  the  Heidelberg  library  to  the 
pope  (1622),  AUatiua  waj;  chosen  to  fiuperintend 
itf*  removal  to  Rome,  and  be  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  the  work.  The  death  of  Gregory  XV.  just  before 
his  return  deprived  him  of  a  fitting  reward;  and 
he  \va8  even  suspected  of  having  appropriated  or 
given  away  part  of  this  charge.  lie  wajs  HupportiMi 
by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  cardinals,  especially 
Francesco  Barberini,  who  made  him  tiis  private 
librarian  (1638).  Alexander  VII.  appointed  bim 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  in  1661,  and  he 
lived  the  retired  life  of  a  6*cholar  imtil  his  death. 
Alia  tins 's  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  diligence,  though  apparently  some- 
what narrow  and  pedantic,  and  wittiout  much  critical 
judgment.  Hifi  literary  product iona  wcr«  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  interests  which  lay  neaiiest 
to  hw  heart  were  the  demonstration  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churcbea  had  always  been  in  substan- 
tial agrt^mcnt,  and  the  bringing  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  His  principal  writings,  the  De  eccksim 
oceidentalis  H  orientaiiB  perpetua  consenswne  (Co- 
logne, 1648),  and  the  imialter  De  utriutgue  ecctetut 
in  dogmale  de  purgatorio  conseTisione  (Kome^  1655), 
bear  upon  this  subject;  Ids  Confukdiet  fabuiae 
de  papi^aa  (1630)  aims  to  vindicate  the  papacy. 
He  was  vigoroualy  oppoised  by  Protestant  schol- 
STRf  such  as  Hottinger,  Veiel,  and  Spanheim, 
and  some  Roman  Catiiolics  (as  R.  Simon)  ad- 
mitted that  his  treatment  of  history  was  one- 
sided. He  found  an  ardent  helper  in  the  Gertnan 
convert  B.  Neuhau»  (Nihusia't),  the  pupil  and 
then  the  opponent  of  Calixius,  Allatius  pub- 
lished many  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency, 
e.g.,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1658)^ 
the  Athanadan  Creed  (1659).  the  Synod  of  Photius 
(1662),  and  the  Counca  of  Florence  {1674),  He 
also  edited,  annotat'ed,  or  translated  a  number  of 
Greek  authors,  both  eeclesiastienl  and  secular^  and 
contributed  to  the  Paris  Corpus  Bytantint^rum, 
He  left  behind  him  plans  and  pru^liminaiy  studies 
for  still  more  extendi vf-  undertakings*  «uch  as  a 
complete  library  of  all  the  Greek  authors.  His 
Uteraiy  remains,  and  an  extensive  correspoodeneei 
I.— 9 


comprising  more  than  1,000  letters  in  Greek  and 

Latin,  came  in   18U3  into  the  possession  of  the 

library  of  the  Oratorians  in  Rome,      (A.  Hahck.) 

BifiLiDGKAPH'i' :  RGradiiijt.  Vila  I.,eonit  ^ffdh't,  first  publiiibod 

in  Mm,  Nora  patrum  bihtiothtca,  vL,  part  2.  pp.  v.-xxviji.» 

Uoine.  1853;    FahricitiA-Hiit-Lefl,  Bib/iotheca  GV^pco,  xi.  42£ 

^f}ri    J.  M..  i^(;hr(><!kb.  Kirtkenffe^kiehte  aeit  drr  Ref^frmO' 

(ion.  jx,  ^1,  Irf'ipMc,  IglO;  A.  Th-^ioi^r,  Die  Srhsnkuno  dtt 

ii ei/ittberv fr  BiUfinfhfk  .  .   .  mil  OriginaUchriffirn,  ^^funldii 

!M4:  H.  l^i^mmer.  Bff  L  AUafii  codit^iJntt,  Freiburg,  1SB4; 

H.  IiiU"l£r.  Xotofiurlaifjr  lUirafiuM,  ii.  119  ^H-i  tiifii*bniek| 

ALLEGORICAL  nflERPRETAnOIf,     See  Exis- 

GESia  on  H£iiaENEUTic.«(,  III.,  §§  2-5. 

ALLEGRI,  Ol-l^'gn.  GREGORIQ:  Italian  com- 
poser; b.  in  Home,  of  the  family  of  the  Correggios^ 
mo^t  probably  about  lo85;  d.  there  Feb,  18,  1652, 
He  studied  music  under  Nanini  (1600-07),  and  after 
1629  belonged  fo  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
Ffe  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  for  itt ringed 
instniments.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  Miee- 
rere  for  two  choirs,  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  four 
voices,  wliich,  as  given  at  Rome  during  Holy  Week, 
acquired  a  great  reputation.  For  a  long  time 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  the  music;  but  Mozart  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  able  to  write  it  down  from  memory, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  (author  of  the  Hisiory  of 
Muaic)  procured  a  copy  from  another  source  and 
published  it  in  X^  mtj^ica  che  si  eania  anmiatmenU 
nelle  fumioni  deUa  Rcttimana  sania,  ndla  cappeUa 
poniifida  (London,  1771).  The  effect  of  the  Mise' 
rere  as  given  in  Rome  seems  to  be  due  to  the  aaao- 
ciations  and  exwytjon  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
quality  in  the  music,  as  presentations  of  it  els^ 
where  have  pro\'ed  distinctly  di^ppointlng. 
BiitLia<}HAPBY:     F.    SifendelsAohD-Bartholdy,    Lettern    from 

Italy  and  i^wiUertatuit  transL  by  Lady  Watlaret  pp.  133- 

134,  les-ieh  Pbiladdpbia.  1863. 

ALLEUTE,  aJ'en,  JOSEPH:  English  non -con- 
formist; b.  at  Devizes  (86  m.  w.  of  London),  Wilt- 
shire, 1634;  d.  at  Taunton j  Somersetshine,  Nov.  17, 
166B.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1653  and 
became  chaplain  to  his  college  (Corpus  ChrisU); 
in  1655  he  became  assistant  minist'er  at  Taunton, 
whence  he  was  ejected  for  nonni^nformity  in  1662; 
he  continued  to  preach  and  wa^  tmce  impriisoned 
in  eonacquence,  and  his  later  years  were  troubled 
by  constant  danger  of  arrest.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  associated  as  an  equal  nith  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  engaged  in  scientific  study  and 
experimen  t  ation .  H  e  is  no w  remembered ,  ho wever, 
as  the  author  of  An  Alarm  to  UnconveTt€d  Sinnert 
(London*  1672;  republished  in  1675  under  the  title 
A  *Sure  Guide  to  Heai^en).  He  published  ^veral 
other  works,  including  an  Ej;ploTi^ion  of  the  Aa- 
n^mbly^a  Shorter  Colc^iam  (1656). 
HiflLEoaRAPHT:     C.    Stanford*    Comjxiniont   and    Timvt  vf 

Jowtph  Alteint,  bandon^  1$61;  DNB.  L  1^9-300. 

ALLEUVE,  RICHARD :  English  non^confonniat; 
b.  at  Diteheat  (IS  m.  a.  by  w,  of  Bath)  1611;  d.  at 
Frome  Selwood  (11  ra.  a.  by  e.  of  Bath)  Dec.  22, 
1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  was  rector 
of  Dat^ombe  (15  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Bath)  from  1641 
till  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1562,  when  he 
removed  t^  Frome  Selwood,  only  a  few  miles 
away^  and  there  preached.     His  fame  rests  on  his 
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VindicicB  pietaiiSy  or  a  vindication  of  godliness,  in  four 
parte,  each  with  a  different  title  (London,  1663-68). 

ALLEBiAND,  al"man'  (ALEMAN),  LOXHS  D»: 
Archbishop  of  Aries  and  cardinal;  b.  of  noble  family 
at  the  castle  of  Arbent  (in  the  old  district  of  Bugey, 
55  m.  n.e.  of  Lyons),  department  of  Ain,  1380  or 
1381;  d.  at  Salon  (28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
department  of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  Sept.  16,  1450. 
While  quite  young  he  was  made  canon  of  Lyons; 
he  became  magister  and  decretorum  doctor  and  as 
such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance;  in  1418 
he  became  bishop  of  Magclone,  in  1423  archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  in  1426  cardinal  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia.  During  the  council  at  Basel,  he  became 
the  center  of  the  opposition  against  pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  when  in  1438  the  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  pope,  Allemand  was  the 
only  cardinal  who  remained  at  Basel  and  directed 
the  transactions.  Eugenius  declared  that  Allemand 
and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  had 
forfeited  their  dignities,  but  Allemand  continued 
to  work  in  favor  of  the  council  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  election  of  Felix  V.  When,  however,  this 
antipope  resigned  (1449),  and  the  Fathers  of  Basel 
submitted  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  Allemand  also  was 
restored.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  was 
buried  at  Aries.  Clement  VII.  beatified  him  in 
1527.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibuoorapht:  ASB,  Sept..  v.  436  sqq.;  Q.  J.  Eggs.  Pur- 
pura docta,  libri  iii.  and  iv.,  p.  60  sqq..  Munich.  1714; 
D.  M.  Manni.  Delia  vita  e  del  cuUo  del  beato  Lodovieo  Ale- 
manni,  Florence.  1771;  KL,  i.  473. 

ALLEN,  ALEXAlfDER  VIETS  ORISWOLD: 
Protestant  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Otis,  Mass.,  May  4, 
1841;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  1, 1908.  He  was 
educated  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.  (B.A., 
1862),  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1865), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  isiss.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
in  1865-67,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  church  history  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are:  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought 
(Boston,  1884);  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (1889); 
Religious  Progress  (1893;  lecture  delivered  at 
Yale  University) ;  Christian  Institutions  (New  York, 
1897) ;  Message  of  Christ  to  Manhood  (Boston,  1899) ; 
Life  and  Letters  ofPhiUips  Brooks  (New  York,  1900); 
and  Freedom  in  the  Church  (1907). 

ALLEN,  HENRY:  Founder  of  the  Allenites; 
b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1748;  d.  at  North- 
hampton, N.  H.,  Feb.  2,  1784.  Without  proper 
training  he  became  a  preacher,  and  while  settled 
at  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  about  1778,  began  to 
promulgate  peculiar  views  in  sermons  and  tracts. 
He  held  that  all  souls  are  emanations  or  parts  of 
the  one  Great  Spirit;  that  all  were  present  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  took  actual  part  in  the  fall; 
that  the  human  body  and  the  entire  material  world 
were  only  created  after  the  fall  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it;  that  in  time  all  souls  will  be  embodied,  and 
when  the  original  number  have  thus  passed  through 
a  state  of  probation,  all  will  receive  eternal  reward 
or  punishment  in  their  original  unembodied  state. 
He  denied  the  resiirrection  of  the  body,  and  treated 


baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ordination  as 
matters  of  indifference.  He  traveled  throughout 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  many  zealous  converts. 
The  number  of  these,  however,  dwindled  away 
after  his  death. 

Bibuoorapht:  Hannah  Adams.  View  of  ReliffionM,  pp.  478- 
479.  London,  1805. 

ALLEN,  JOHN:  1.  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b. 
1476;  murdered  at  Artaine,  near  Dublin,  July  27, 
1534,  during  the  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald. He  studied  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
was  sent  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business  by  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  and  spent  several  years  there; 
held  various  benefices  in  England,  and  became  an 
adherent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  agent  in 
the  spoliation  of  religious  houses;  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Dublin  Aug.,  1528  (consecrated  Mar., 
1529),  and  a  month  later  was  made  chancellor  of 
Irekmd.  He  was  involved  in  Wolsey's  fall,  im- 
poverished by  it,  and  lost  the  chancellorship. 
He  was  a  learned  canonist,  and  wrote  an  Epistola 
de  paUii  significationef  when  he  received  the  pal- 
lium, and  a  treatise  De  consuetudinibus  ac  statutis 
in  tutoriis  eausis  observandis.  He  compiled  two 
registers,  the  Liber  niger  and  the  Repertorium  viride, 
which  give  valuable  information  regarding  his  dio- 
cese and  the  state  of  the  churches. 
Bibuoorapht:    G.  T.  Stokes,  Calendar  of  the*'  Liber  nioer 

Alani"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  o/  Antiquariee 

of  Ireland,  ser.  5.  iii.  (1893)  303-320. 

2.  Dissenting  layman;  b.  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, 1771;  d.  June  17,  1839,  at  Hackney,  where 
for  thirty  years  he  kept  a  private  school.  His 
chief  work  was  Modem  Judaism:  or  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Opinions,  Traditions,  Rites,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times  (London, 
1816);  he  published  also  (1813)  what  was  long  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  HENRY :  American  Unitarian ; 
b.  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1820;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  20,  1898.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1840,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1843,  and  became  pastor  at 
Jamaica  Plain  (Roxbury),  Mass.  (1843),  Waaliing- 
ton,  D.  C.  (1847),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (1850).  In 
1857  he  returned  to  Jamaica  Plain,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  literary  work, 
often  supplying  the  pulpits  of  neighboring  towns, 
and  with  brief  pastorates  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
(1877-78),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1883-84),  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.  After  1867  he  lived  in  Cambridge  and  was 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity,  1878-82.  He  was  editor  of  The  Christian 
Examiner  (1857-69)  and  of  The  Unitarian  Review 
(1887-91);  ^i-ith  his  brother,  W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B. 
Greenough  he  prepared  the  Allen  and  Greenough 
series  of  Latin  text-books.  He  translated  and 
edited  an  English  edition  of  certain  of  the  works 
of  Renan  {History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  5  vols., 
Boston,  1888-95;  The  Future  of  Science,  1891; 
The  Life  of  Jesus,  1895;  Antichrist,  1897;  The 
Apostles,  1898);  and  published,  among  other  works. 
Ten  Discourses  on  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1849);  He- 
brew Men  and  Times  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the 
Messiah  (1861);  Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology, 
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chiefly  m  $hamn  in  reatU^ctionM  of  the  History  of 
Unitarianism  in  A^ew  England  (1882);  Christian 
Hislfrryin  it4f  Three  Greoi  Petioih{^  vols.,  1882-^83); 
Fositivt  Religion  (1892);  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
UnOarian  MovemeiU  #inw  ihe  JUfotniaJtian  {Amer^ 
ican  Church  History  Series,  New  York,  1894); 
Sequel  to  '  Qur  Lib^al  Mmiement '  (Boston,  18S7). 

ALLEIT,  WILLIAM :  1.  **  The  cardinal  of  Eng- 
land; ^'  b.  at  RoHaall  (36  m.  n.  of  Liverpool),  Lan- 
caahire,  1532;  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  16,  1504.  He 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford*  in  1547  (II A*  and 
fellow*  1550;  M.A.,  1554),  and  after  the  aceession 
of  Mary  decided  to  devote  liim^lf  to  the  Church* 
He  became  principal  of  St.  Mary'a  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  proctor  of  the  university  in  1556,  canon  of  York 
in  1558.  Hk  zeal  for  the  Roman  religion  eoon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1561  he  left  Oxford  for  the  University 
of  Louvain.  In  1562  he  came  home,  much  broken 
in  health,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  England, 
constantly  encouraging  the  Catholics  and  making 
converts.  He  left  his  native  land  for  good  in  1565, 
waa  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin,  and  lectured  on 
theology  in  the  Benedictine  college  there*  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  college  for  Englijah  students  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  156S  opened  the  first  and  most 
famous  of  such  institutions,  that  at  Douai  (q.v.)* 
He  continued  to  administer  and  serve  the  college  till 
1588,  although  in  15S5  he  had  removed  to  Rome. 
Po|>e  Sixtus  V.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1587*  Philip  IL  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  1589,  but  he  was  not  preconized  by  the 
pope.  Gregory  XIV.  made  him  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library* 

The  great  aim  of  Allen's  life  was  to  restore 
England  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  aim  he 
pufKued  persistently.  Until  his  fiftieth  year  he 
contented  himself  with  persuasive  measures  alone 
(**  schoiastical  attempts,"  in  his  own  ivords)^  and 
met  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  missionej^  who  were  continually  going 
into  the  country  from  his  schools,  probably  the 
Rjoman  Catholic  religion  would  have  perished  as 
completely  in  England  as  it  did  in  Scandina\'ian 
countries. 

About  1582  Allen  began  to  meditate  force  and  to 
interfere  in  politics*  He  was  closely  associated  with 
Robert  Parsons  (q*v*),  was  cognizant  of  the  plot^ 
to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
"  Spanish  party  "  in  Engjand*  It  waa  at  the 
request  of  Philip  IL  that  he  was  appointed  cardinal; 
and  tire  intention  was  to  make  him  papal  legate, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor, 
and  to  entrust  to  him  the  organization  of  the  eccle- 
siastical aflaitB  of  the  country,  if  the  proposed  in- 
vasion of  England  should  succeed.  JuRt  before 
the  Armada  sailed  he  indorsed,  if  he  did  not  write, 
An  AdmJimititm  to  the  Xobilily  (ZtuI  People  of  Eng- 
land and  Irelaml  eonccming  th&  pre^nt  wars,  made 
for  ihe  execution  of  his  Holiness* s  senknce,  by  the 
King  Catholic  of  Spain  (printed  at  Antwerp),  and 
an  abridgment  of  the  same,  called  A  Declaraiifm 
of  the  Sentence  of  Deposiiion  of  Elizabelh^  th^  Usurper 
and  Pretended  Queen  of  England^  which  was  dis- 
aeminated  in  the  form  of  a  broadside.  Both  pub- 
Ucationa  were  violent  and  scurrilous^  aa  well  as 


treasonable  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and 
mused  great  inthgnation  in  England,  even  among. 
the  Catbohcs,  who,  unlike  Allen,  very  generally 
remained  true  to  their  country  and  sovereign. 
Allen's  conduct,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  consistent  with  his  belief  in  papal  su- 
premacy and  with  his  views  concerning  excom- 
munication and  the  right  of  the  spiritual  authorities 
to  puni.sh.  He  is  described  aa  handsome  and 
dignified  in  person,  courteous  in  manner,  and  en- 
dowed \^'ith  many  attractive  qualities.  Stories 
concerning  his  wealth  and  the  princely  style  in 
which  he  lived  in  Rome  are  not  true* 

BiBLiCKaHAPUT  :  The  tngtie  important  of  hu  zn^iiiy  uri- 
tiT)^  mre:  Certain.  Brie!  R«mtJ^  ConcrminQ  Cathoiic  Faiik^ 
DuUAi,  1554;  A  Duf^rum  Qnd  Declrtration  of  th>t  Catholic 
Chur^k'M  Dudrtne  Touehifi^f  Purpatorv  ami  Praj/trt  for  Uu 
BoiiU  Departed,  Antwerp,  IfiGfi;  A  Trtatite  Mad*  in  Dv- 
ftnce  &f  the  Lawful  Paw^  and  AuthtiriJi/  of  Prieitihood  to 
Bemii  Sin§^  Louvaia^  156T:  De  earramentiit  in  ffetwre,  dtt 
aatramMTUo  vuehari^timt  de  9acrific%o  mi»(p*  Antwerp,  1570: 
and  A  Briaf  Hitiary  of  the  Mar^/rdimt  <^f  Twelve  Rtvert^ 
Priett*,  15SZ  He  helped  make  the  EngUsb  Bible  tran*- 
latioQ  knowti  «&  the  I>ouai  Bibte.  and  wils  one  of  the  com- 
tDisHinn  of  e^rdicuUii  and  Bcholar»  who  eorriHrtBd  thcs  edit  ion 
(nee  Biblr  VERSioMit,  B,  IV.,  }  5,  A,  11..  2.  I  5).  At  the 
time  ot  hii  death  he  wa»  engogftd  upon  «ji  editioQ  of 
AitgxtRtiii«'&  worlta. 

On  hiFi  Ijffl  consult:  Firtt  and  Second  Dioriei  of 
tht  EnQiith  CotieQCr  Douay,  I^ondon.  1S7S:  LeU^t 
and  Memm-uilM  af  William  Csrdifvat  Alt^n,  1882  fironsti- 
tutins  with  the  foitreoinff  vols,  i,  ajid  iL  of  Recftrdt  oi  ihs 
Entft^h  Cathalicn,  edited  by  futhern  of  the  Concregatioa 
of  the  London  Oratctry).  The  Historical  IntroducUant  to 
these  worlui  by  T,  F.  Kno^*  sive  much  valuable  infarm«i- 
tion,  qjid  hjfl  life  {  n  Lmtin)  by  Nit^hol&ii  Fitiherbert,  pub* 
Ijjihed  originally  in  De  antitj^itate  it  continuatione  rQth^^' 
liciw  nligionit  in  Anglia^  Horoe,  10084  Ja  reprinted  in  th<> 
last-named  >  pp*  S-20j  J.  Gillow*  Dtflionan/  af  EnaOeh^ 
Caihalia.  i.  14-24.  London,  1885;  DNB,  i.  314-322,  giv^ 
exeeLleot  hut  of  Bources^ 

2.  American  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Fitts^ 
field,  Mass,,  Jan,  2,  1784;  d.  at  Northhampton^ 
Mass*.,  July  16^  1868,  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802;  was  licensed  to  preaeb  in  1804 
and  Boon  after  became  a^iatant  librarian  at  Har- 
vard. He  succeedtid  hia  father  aa  pastor  at  Pitta- 
field  in  ISIO,  In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  reorganised  Dartmouth  CoUege,  but  two  years 
later  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  the  reorganization  invalid-  He  waa 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  1820-^9.  He  wrote 
much  and  waa  an  induf^trious  contributor  to  die* 
tionaries  and  encyclopedic  works.  His  American 
Buygraphical  and  Historical  Dictionary  (Cambridge, 
1809,  containing  700  names ^  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1832, 
1,800  names;  3d  ed.,  1857,  7,000  names)  was  th^ 
6rst  work  of  the  kind  published  in  America. 

ALLEYj  WILLIAM;  Bishop  of  Exeter j  b.  about 
1510  at  Chipping  Wycombe,  Bucka,  England; 
d.  at  Exeter  Apr,  15,  1570.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  but  kept  in  retirement  during 
the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth  made  him  divinity 
reader  in  St.  Paulas,  and  in  1560  Biahop  of  Exeter* 
He  revised  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  for  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  published  an  expodtion  of 
I  Peter,  with  note.i  which  show  wide  reading  (2" 
vob.,  London,  1565)* 

ALLLUrCE,  EVAHGELICAL.    See  Eyajjtoixigai* 
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ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES: 

A  voluntary  organization  formed  in  London  in 
1875,  on  the  model  of  the  Evangelical  AlUance, 
but  confined  to  Churches  of  presbyterial  polity 
and  more  churchly  in  the  character  of  its  repre- 
sentation. The  official  name  is  **  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 
System"  and  popularly  the  Alliance  is  known 
as  the  "  Presbyterian  Alliance."  The 
Origin*  calling  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sug- 
gested to  Cranmer  a  synod  of  Protes- 
tants to  make  a  union  creed,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1552  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and 
Calvin  on  the  subject  and  received  favorable 
responses  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Bcza  in  1561 
made  a  similar  proposition,  with  as  little  results. 
So  also  in  1578  in  the  Scottish  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  and  in  1709  in  the  collection  of  Scottish 
church  laws,  place  is  given  to  the  idea.  But  it 
was  not  till  1870,  when  President  James  McCosh 
of  Princeton  College,  first,  and  Rev.  Prof.  William 
Garden  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh,  second,  proposed 
tliat  the  different  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  should  get  together  in  a  conference,  that 
tangible  results  followed.  In  1873  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbtyerian  Church  in  Ireland 
and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  simultaneously  appointed  commit t^ees  to 
correspond  with  other  Churches  on  the  subject. 
This  led  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
Oct.  6,  1873,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Presbyterian  Churches  through- 
out the  world  and  to  obtain  their  concurrence 
and  cooperation.  This  committee  issued  an  address 
in  which  they  distinctly  stated  that  what  was  pro- 
posed was  not  that  the  Churches  "  should  merge 
their  separate  existence  in  one  large  organization; 
but  tliat,  retaining  their  self-government,  they 
should  meet  with  the  other  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian family  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  for  the  glory  of  God."  The 
proposal  met  with  such  general  approval  that  in 
July,  1875,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  English 
Presbyterian  College  in  London.  At  this  meeting, 
which  lasted  four  days,  and  where  nearly  one 
hundred  delegates,  represent'ng  many  Churches,  at- 
tended, a  constitution  for  the  proposed  Alliance  was 
prepared,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

"  1.  This  Alliance  shall  be  known  as  The  Alliance  of  the 
REroRMKD  Churches  THROuanouT  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system. 

**  2.  Any  Church  organised  on  Presbyterian  principles, 
which  holds  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whose 
creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Alliance." 

It  was  also  proposed  that  there  shou  d  be  a 
triennial  council  of  delegates,  ministers  and  elders, 
in  equal  numbers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  different 
Churches  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  their 
congregations;  and  that  this  council,  while  at 
liberty  to  consider  all  matters  of  common  interest, 
should  "  not  interfere  with  the  existing  creed  or 
constitution  of  any  Church  in  the  Alliance,  or 
with  its  internal  order  or  external  relations." 

The  Alliance  which  was  thus  proposed  was  one, 


not  of  individual  church  members,  but  of  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  as  such.  Its  consti- 
tution met  with  great  favor.  It  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  different  church  organizations 
to  come  into  close  fraternal  relations  with  each 
other  while  retaining  their  separate  existence  and 
independence.  Since  its  formation,  the  Alliance 
has  held  a  General  Council  in  each  of 
Alms  and  the  following  cities,  Edinburgh  (1877), 
Achieve-  Philadelplya  (1881),  Belfast  (1884), 
ments.  London  (1888).  Toronto  (1892),  Glas- 
gow (1896),  Washington  (1899),  and 
Liverpool  (1904),  at  all  of  which  questions  of 
doctrine,  p)olity,  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
other  forms  of  Christian  acti\'ity  have  been  fully 
discussed,  the  papers  read  with  the  subsequent 
discussions  being  published  in  a  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  Alliance  is  the  rallying-point  of 
the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
world,  all  of  these  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
having  joined  its  fellowship.  Its  membership 
thus  embraces  not  only  the  English-speaking 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America  and  the 
historic  Churches  of  the  European  Continent,  but  also 
the  Churches  in  the  colonial  and  other  territories  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  newly  formed  Churches 
which  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor  among  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Through  the  Alliance  the  special 
conditions  of  each  Church  have  become  better 
known  to  sister  Churches  than  they  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  hence,  not  only  by  sympathy  and 
counse*,  but  also  by  large  financial  aid,  the  Alliance 
has  sought  to  assist  the  weaker  communities. 

The  General  Councils  of  the  Alliance  are  neither 
mass-meetings  nor  conferences  open  to  all,  but 
consist  exclusively  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
several  Churches;  yet  neither  are  they  synods  or 
church  courts,  for  they  have  no  legislative  authority 
of  any  kind  and  can  only  submit  to  all  the  Churches 
or  to  such  as  may  be  specially  interested,  any  con- 
clusions which  they  have  reached.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  the  AlUance  has  divided  its 
Executive  Commission  or  Business  Committee 
into  an  Eastern  Section  located  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  Western  Section  located  in  the  United  States, 
but  working  in  harmony  with  each  other  by  con- 
stant interoorrespondence.  As  representing  about 
thirty  milhons  of  souls,  holding  a  common  system 
of  doctrine  and  adhering  to  a  common  polity  and 
whose  voluntary  contributions  for  church  purposes 
were  reported  at  the  Liverpool  Council  in  1901 
as  amounting  in  the  previous  year  to  consider- 
ably more  than  thirty-eight  m'llions  of  dollars,  the 
Alliance  forms  to-day  one  of  the  most  closely 
united  and  influential  organizations  of  Christendom. 

G.  D.  Mathews. 
Biblxoorapht:  The  Proeeedinga  and  Minutes  of  each  of  the 
General  Ck>uncil8  have  been   published — of  the  first  by  J. 
Thomson,  of  the  seoond  by  J.  B.  Dales  and  R.  M.  Pattermn, 
and  of  the  third  and  succeeding  by  G.  D.  Mathews.     Con- 
sult also  the  Quarterly  Repitter  of  the  Alliance,  1886  to  date. 
ALLIES,  THOMAS  WILLIAM:   English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Midsomer  Norton  (14  m.  n.e.  of 
Glastonbury),  Somersetshire,  Feb.  12,  1813;  d.  at 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  June  17,  1903.     He  was 
first  class  in  classics  at  Oxford,  1832.     He  took  or- 
ders in  the  Anglican  Church  in  1838,  serving  for  two 
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y^BTB  fis  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  far 
ten  years  aa  rector  of  Launton.  In  1850  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  hia 
friend  t  Cardinal,  then  Father,  Newman.  His 
principal  works  ar^:  St.  PHer,  hix  Namn  and 
Office  (London,  1852);  The  Formaiion  of  ChHMen- 
dom  (8  vok*,  1861-95)1  Per  crvcem  &d  lucem  (2 
vols,,  IS79);   A  Lt/e'B  Decisi<m  (1880). 

Biaucmrapht:    Hary  H.   Alliei,  Lift   of  Thomat  WUliam 
AUicM.  Luniioa,  1907. 

ALLIOLI,     al'li-fllJ,    JOSEF    FRASZ:    Roman 

Catholic;  b,  at  Sulz bach,  Austria.  Avig.  10, 1793;  d. 
at  Augsburg  May  22,  IS73.  He  stuiticd  theology  at 
Landi^hut  and  Ecgenisburg,  and  Orietital  languages 
at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Paris,  In  1S123  he  became 
profe^iaor  of  Orii^ntal  languages  ami  Biblical  exe- 
gesis  and  archeology  at  LandHhut,  and  went  to 
iiunich  when  the  university  woja  removed  thither 
in  1826.  In  1833,  being  compelled  to  give  up 
teaching  through  throat  trouble,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  ctmpt^r  at  Munich  and, 
in  1838,  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsbyrg. 
He  was  active  in  charitable  work  aad  promoted 
the  Franciscan  Female  Institute  of  the  Star  of 
Mary.  The  most  notew^orthy  of  hia  numerous 
publlcationa  was  IHe  heilige  Schrift  dea  AUen  und 
Seuen  Tc&tain^nis  aus  der  Vulgaia  mit  Bezttg  auf 
den  Gtundtexi  neu  Hberseizl  vnd  mit  kurzen  AnmeT- 
kung^rv  erldutert  (6  vola^r  Nuremberg,  1S30-34), 
a  third  edition  of  an  earlier  work  by  H.  Braun 
(ib.  1786)*  It  far  surpassed  its  predec^ssom,  re- 
ceived papal  sanction,  and  has  been  often  reisaued. 
ALLDt,  a'lix'.  PIERRE;  Controversialist  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Alen^on  (llSm. 
w.B.w.  of  Paris),  Orae  dept.,  1641;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  3,  1717.  lie  was  educated  in  the  Iheological 
seminary  at  Sedan,  and  held  pastoral  chargea  at 
Saint-Agobile  in  Champagne  and  at  Charenton. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685) 
ha  went  to  England,  and  Jamea  IL  allowed  him  to 
establish  a  church  In  London  for  the  numerous 
French  exile*  usiag  the  Uturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  16^  he  wafi  appointed  canon  of 
Saliabury.  The  fame  of  his  learning  was  so  great 
that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  upon  him.  and  the  English  clergy 
requested  him  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
councils.  This  great  work  was  to  embrace  seven 
folio  volumes,  but  it  never  appeared.  Hia  pub- 
Jiahed  writings,  in  French ,  English,  and  Latin,  are 
tnoQtly  of  a  polemical  or  apologetic  nature,  and 
display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  the  primitive  and  medie^'^al  eccledastical 
writers.  In  his  tw(>  books,  Some  R^marhi  upon  the 
Eccknastical  History  of  the  Ancient  Churches  of 
Piedmoni  (London,  IfjDO),  and  Remarks  upon  the 
Eccie^iaMicai  HUlory  of  the  Ancient  Churches  of  the 
AlbigeTUits  (1692),  he  upheld  against  Bo«auet  the 
view  that  the  Albigenses  were  not  dualists,  but 
identical  with  the  Waldeni^es.  and  he  contributed 
much  to  the  upholding  of  this  erroneous  view. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BtbLicMxaAFSr:  E.  and  ^.  Haa^.  La  Fmr^v  prate^taTitt,  I  61- 
66,  Pari*,  1879;  DNB.  L  334-336:    D.  C.  A.  A^new.  Prat- 
ntajd  ExiU4  from  France,  ii.  32S-334.  Edinbuivh^  1S8«. 


ALLOIT,  HIHRV:  En^ish  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Welton  (10  m.  w.  of  Hull),  Yorbihire,  Oct.  13, 
ISIS;  d,  in  London  Apr.  16,  1892,  He  studied  at 
Cheshunt  College,  Hertfordiihire,  and  from  Jan.^ 
1844,  till  hie  death  waa  minister  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  London  (for  the  first  eight  years  aa 
associate  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Lewis),  During  hia 
miniatry  the  congregation  increased  to  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  2,000,  and  a  new  church  building  on 
Compton  Terrace,  Islington,  was  opened  in  I>ec,, 
1877,  He  wa."^  chairman  of  the  Conffregational 
Union  in  1864  and  also  in  the  Jubilee  Year  (ISSl), 
He  waa  interested  in  the  musical  ser\''ice  of  public 
worslup  and  compiled  hynin»  anthem,  and  chant 
books,  as  well  as  a  vohmie  of  hymns  for  children, 
which  were  largely  used  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
periodical  press,  edited  tlic  British  Quarterly  Reriew, 
1865-87,  and  published  Th€  Life  of  Rci\  JamtM 
Sherman  (London,  1863). 

BtoucioRAPRr:   W.  H.  HK"9foad,  Rvnty  Alton.  Tht  SUnty  of 
hia  Afinulrv,  v*i4h  Seie4'ttd  iferman*  and  Aadrtaan,  Lon- 

doia,  1894  (by  hi*  #ueoeitPor  »t  lalingtoti). 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY  (Lat.  Fe^tum  omnium 
sandarufn):  The  fifHt  day  of  November,  The 
Greek  Church  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
consecrated  the  Sunday  aft^r  Whitsunday  to  the 
memory  of  all  martyrs.  The  underlying  idea  of 
this  festival  is  the  same  as  that  of  All  Saints'  I^ay, 
although  no  connection  between  the  two  can  be 
shown.  The  origin  of  All  Saints'  Day  is  obscure. 
It  is  said  that  Boniface  IV,  (608-615)  made  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  a  church  of  IVlary  and  all  martyre 
and  that  the  conunemo ration  of  this  dedication  was 
transferred  from  May  13  to  Nov,  1  (Durand,  Ra- 
lianaiet  vii,,  chap,  34),  More  probable  is  the  view 
that  the  festival  is  connected  with  the  oratory 
which  Gregory  III.  (731-741)  erected  in  St,  Peter's, 
"  in  which  he  laid  the  bones  of  the  holy  apoetlea 
and  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors,  ju^t 
men  made  perfect  in  all  the  world  *'  (Liber  poniifi* 
coIiSt  Viia  Greg.  HI.,  ed,  Duchesne,  i,  417),  Traces 
of  the  festival  are  found  in  the  Frankiah  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  it  wa#  commended 
by  Alcuin  {Episi.,  Ixxv,).  and  in  the  ninth  century 
it  became  general,  Luther  did  not  approve  of  the 
f^tival,  and  Luthomn  and  Reformed  churches  do 
not  obser\'e  it.  The  Church  of  England,  however, 
and  its  branches  retain  it.  W,  CabFaHI, 

ALL  SOULS*  DAY  (Lat,  Commemoratio  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum) :  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber, The  ancient  Church  diBtinguishes  between 
the  dead  who  have  died  for  the  Church  (martyrs) 
and  those  who,  while  they  have  not  sulTered  death 
for  the  Church,  yet  have  died  aa  believers.  All 
Souls'  Day  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  latter. 
It  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  prayers 
and  the  Eucharist  for  the  dead.  Odilo  of  Cluny 
(d,  1049)  infitituted  the  festival  for  the  (^uniars 
{ASMt  acFC.  vi.j  i.  585);  and  in  couib©  of  time  it 
was  extended  to  all  who  had  died  in  the  faith* 
The  Musaie  Bom^smum  prescribes  a  special  requiem- 
mam  for  the  day,  Luther  demanded  that  the 
festival  be  given  up,  and  it  soon  disappeared  axnon^ 
Protestants,  It  is  not  observed  in  the  Church 
of  England,    Tlie  German  rationalists  favored  a 
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com lacmo ration  of  the  dead  (cf.  G-  C.  Horst,  Mysk'^ 
riosophie.  u.,  Frankfort,  1817,  432).  The  Utany  of 
the  Moravians  for  Easier  morning  is  b.  Protestant 
pendant  to  All  &ou]b^  Day,  and  the  rapid  rise  and 
popularity  of  the  festival  show  that  it  satisfies  a 
feeling  of  the  Christian  mind  which  the  Church 
would  do  well  to  recognize.  W,  C  as  pari. 

ALKAIM,  fll"m6n',  JACQUES:  Galilean  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Sens  c.  145Q;  d.  in  Paris  1515.  He 
■was  professor  of  theology  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
in  Paris,  and  at  the  retiuest  of  Louis  XII.  prepared 
A  reply  to  Cardinal  Cajetan*a  ivork  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  pope  to  a  general  council  {TTOct^us 
<fe  auciorilale  ectUsit^.  rt  concUwrum  gentvaliurn 
^adversua  Tkomam  de  I'to,  Paris,  1512;  see  Cajetak, 
Cardinal).  A  similar  work  was  his  ExpOEiiw 
€%rca  deci^iones  Tttagistri  QuU^lmi  Oe^am  xiij)er 
potentate  Romani  ponti^cia  (1517).  He  wrote  also 
Moralm  (1510)  and  Dietaia  9uper  gent^ntiQ^  ma- 
gUtii  HtlcQl  (1512), 

ALMEIDA^  fll-m^'i-da,  MAIfOEL:  Jesuit  mie- 
fiionary;  b,  at  Vizeu  (50  m,  e.s.e.  of  Oporto), 
Portugal,  1580;  d.  at  Goa  1640.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  1595;  was  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  1602;  lived  in  Abysfdnia  1524-34;  returned 
to  Goa  and  became  provincial  of  the  order  in  the 
Indies,  He  left  material  for  a  general  history  of 
Abyasima  and  of  the  Jesuits  theiv,  w^hieh  was 
edited  and  published,  In  Portuguese,  with  additions , 
by  Balthazar  TeUez  (C-oimbra,  1(560),  Almeida'a 
letter  from  Abyssinia  lo  the  general  of  his  order 
for  1628-27  was  published  in  Italian  and  French 
<Rome  and  Parii,  1629), 

ALMOITER  (Fr.  aummier;  Lat*  €lceyfwmpxunuM)i 
An  ol£ce  at  the  French  court  from  the  thirteenth 
c^enlnry  onward,  originally  filled  by  one  of  the  court 
chaplainii  who  was  entrusted  with  the  di^riLution 
of  the  royal  alms.  Later  there  were  several  of 
these  almoners,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century 
A  grand  almoner  was  named.  The  first  to  bejLr 
thiJi  title  was  Jean  de  Rely,  later  bishop  of  Angers 
and  confessor  of  Charl^  Vfl.  The  grand  almoner 
was  one  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
France »  and  waa  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
charitable  works  in  general,  and  of  the  court  clergy* 
Nominations  to  benefices  in  the  king's  gift,  including 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  made  through  him. 
The  office  waa  abolished  with  the  monarchy,  though 
it  was  revived  under  both  Napoleons. 

Attached  to  the  British  court  is  the  Royal 
Almonry,  which  dispenses  alms  for  the  sovereign, 
with  these  officers:  hereditary  grand  almoner  (the 
mapquis  of  Exeter),  lord  high  almoner  (the  lord 
bishop  of  Ely),  subalmoner  (wubdean  of  chapels 
royal),  the  groom  of  the  almonry,  and  the  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  almoner.  In  the  papal  court  the 
almoner  of  the  pope  is  ]>resident  of  the  eUmosinerm 
apostfdicat  a  body  composed  of  two  clerics  and  four 
laymen.  There  is  a  similar  office  at  the  Spanish 
«ourt, 

ALUS;  A  gift  to  which  the  recipient  has  no 
•claim  and  for  which  he  renders  no  return,  made 
purely  from  pity  and  a  desire  to  relieve  need. 
Such  a  gift  has  religious  value  in  Buddhism  and  in 
Mom.     But  it  was  m  Judai^n   that  almsgiving 


was  first  highly  regarded  from  a  religio-ethical 
point  of  view.  The  Old  Testament  has  a  higher 
conception,  based  upon  the  ideas  that  the  land 
belongs  not  to  individuals  but  to  God,  whence  all 
have  eqtial  right  to  its  fruits,  and  that  the  regulating 
principle  of  conduct  toward  others  among  God's 
chosen  people  must  be  "  thon  eihalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  *'  (Lev»  xLx,  18,  M).  Benevolence 
follows  as  an  ordinary  duty.  In  post  canonical 
times  almsgiving  almost  itnperceptibly  assumed 
the  character  of  a  voluntary  act  of  merit  and  even 
of  expiation  for  sin  and  assurance  of  ^Ivatton 
(Tobit  iv.  7-11,  xii.  8-9;  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xxix.  12- 
13).  Such  overvaluation  of  external  acta  is  re- 
buked in  Matt.  xi.  The  New  Testament  revelation 
is  a  gospel  of  the  voluntary  love  of  God,  in  whucb 
good  works  can  have  no  efficacy  toward  justifica- 
tion and  salvation.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inevitable  result  and  proof  of  the  renewed  life 
(Matt.  vii.  15-23;  Luke  x,  33-37),  It  is  frtim  this 
point  of  view  that  the  idea  of  a  divine  reward  finds 
application  to  the  obsen^ance  of  charity  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt*  vi*  4,  xix.  21;  Luke  xiv, 
14;  Acts  X,  4;  11  Cor,  ix.  7;  Gal.  vi,  9). 

The  Judaic  conception  of  almsgi\dng  aa  an  act 
of  merit  and  satisfaction  came  into  the  early  Church 
through  the  Jewish  Christians,  A  classic  expression 
of  Jewish-Christian  thought  is  11  Clement  xvu 
4:  **  Almsgiving,  therefore,  is  a  good  thing,  even 
as  repentance  for  sin.  Fasting  is  better  than  prayer, 
but  almsgiving  than  both.  And  love  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins;  but  prayer  out  of  a  gooil  con- 
science  delivereth  from  death.  Blessed  is  every 
man  that  is  foimd  full  of  these.  For  almsgiving 
lifteth  off  the  burden  of  sin."  The  idea  is  com- 
pletely dominant  in  Cyprian  (Dc  opere  et  eleerna- 
syrti*),  and  w^as,  indeed,  unavoidable,  if  the  Old 
Testament  Apocryplia  were  accepted  as  on  a  par 
with  the  canon.  Save  that  propitiatory  value  was 
afterward  assigned  to  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
remained  essentially  that  of  Cyprian,  .\ugustine 
conceded  inffuence  in  the  alleviation  of  purgatorial 
suffering  to  almsgiving,  and  the  '*  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  the  dogmatic  manual  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  empbaaiie  the  idea  out  of  all  true  pro- 
portion. 

Po%'erty  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  early  Church 
that  the  pseudo-Oementine  Homilies  (XV.  vii,  9) 
declare  the  possession  of  property  as  defilement 
with  the  thin^  of  this  world,  a  sin.  In  the  fourth 
century  poverty j  through  monasticism,  became  a 
factor  in  the  Christian  idt*al  life*  And  in  the 
thirteenth  century  begging,  through  Francis  of 
Assisi,  received  a  religious  i<lealization,  which  was 
in  the  highest  decree  pernicious  to  social  good 
order.  The  mendicant  motik  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  grossly  immoral  character-  The  Refor- 
mation rejected  all  these  errors,  required  some 
form  of  labor  from  the  Christian  as  the  baaia  of  his 
membership  in  society,  and  sought  to  substitute 
organized  care  of  the  poor  for  the  prevalent  hap- 
hazard methods  of  giving  and  receiving  alms. 
Protestant  dogmatics  grants  to  alms  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Far  above  any 
individual  instance  of  almsgiving  is  the  spirit  of 
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benevolence,  which  seekB  no  merit  in  the  gift  and 
aims  at  permanent  benefit,  not  the  satisfying  of  a 
temporary  need.     Modem  humanitarian  endeavor 
and  recent  legislation,  which  seek  to  prevent  those 
incapable  of  work  from  becoming  recipients  of  alms, 
are  but  an  extension  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Reformation.    Churches  should  accept  the 
rational    principle    which    avoids    indiscriminate 
and  unintelligent  almsgiving,  tending  to  pauperiza^ 
tion  and  the  encouragement  of  idleness.     But  it 
is  true  that  organization  can  never  fully  take  the 
place  of  personal  benevolence  or  render  it   un- 
necessary. (L.  Lemme.) 
fiiBLiooRAPHT:    On  the  historical  side,  S.  Chastel,  Charity 
of  the  PHmiHve  ChurcheM,  Philadelphia.  1857:    G.  Uhl- 
horn,  ChritUiche  LubuthiUiokHi,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1895. 
Eng.  traiul..  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  New 
York,  1883.     On  the  practical  side.  P.  Church,'  The  Phi- 
loaophy  of  Benevolence,  New  York,  1836;  Syetematic  Benef- 
icence,  compritino   "  The  Oreat  Reform  "  by  A.  Stevene, 
"  The  Great  Question  "  by  L.  Wrighl, "  Property  consecrated  " 
byB.  St.  J.  Fry,  New  York,  1856;  M.  W.  Moggridgfi,  Method 
in  Almsgiving,  London,  1882.     Coniult  also  the  books  on 
Christian  Ethics  and  on  Socialism. 

ALOGI,  Ol'o-ji  (Gk.  alogoi):  A  name  coined  by 
Epiphanius  (Haer.,  li.)  to  designate  certain  people 
whom  he  treats  as  a  distinct  sect.  The  account 
which  he  gives  agrees  with  that  of  Philaster  {Haer,, 
Ix.),  because  both  depend  on  the  Syntagma  of 
Hippolytus.  Epiphanius  can  not  have  known  of 
them  by  either  oral  tradition  or  personal  contact; 
he  speaks  of  them  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  past, 
of  the  time  when  Montanism  vexed  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  unable  to  give  any  answer  to 
the  most  obvious  questions  in  regard  to  them. 
Before  his  time  they  have  no  more  definite  name 
than  "  the  heretics  who  reject  the  writings  of 
John."  Epiphanius  was  uncertain  whether  they 
rejected  the  epistles  of  John,  and  Hippolytus  had 
referred  only  to  their  criticism  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  former  justifies  the  name 
''  Alogi  **  by  the  assertion  that  the  sect  did  not 
accept  the  Logos  proclaimed  by  John;  but  the 
grounds  which  he  quotes  from  them  for  their  re- 
jection of  the  Johannine  writings,  equally  with  the 
indications  of  Hippolytus  and  Philaster,  fail  to 
support  this  view  of  their  critical  attitude;  indeed, 
in  another  place  Epiphanius  contradicts  himself. 
His  consequent  association  of  the  Theodotians 
with  the  Alogi  is  thus  only  one  of  his  groundless 
fancies. 

Epiphanius  quotes  a  number  of  their  assertions, 
e.g.,  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  not 
by  John,  but  by  Cerinthus,  and  are  unworthy  to 
be  received  in  the  Church;  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  works  of  the  other  apostles;  and  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  absurd  in  numerous  particulars. 
The  determining  motive  of  their  criticism  can  not 
be  made  out  from  his  fragmentary  indications. 
If  the  name  "  Alogi "  and  the  notion  that  this 
motive  was  a  rejection  of  the  Christology  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  demonstrably  groundless  in- 
ventions of  Epiphanius,  which  moreover  fail  to 
explain  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  sect  toward 
the  Apocalypse,  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that 
he  not  only  places  them  in  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical relation  to  the  Montanists  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  attributes  to  them  also  a  denial  of  the  existence 


of  the  charismata  in  the  Church.    If  he  has  here, 
as  a  comparison  with  Iremeus  (III.  xi.  9)  shows, 
repeated  confusedly  the  thoughts  of  Hippolytus, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  found  in  the  passage  of 
Irensus  referred  to  an  argument  against  the  AJogi, 
although  Irensus's  context  only  requires  him  to  deal 
with  their  rejection  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  not  of 
the  Apocalypse.    Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  the  opin- 
ion of  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  that  these  other- 
wise orthodox  people,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Montanists,  sought  to  withdraw  from  the  latter 
the  supports  wUch  they  found  for  their  doctrine 
of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  for  their 
millenarianism  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  rejection 
of  the  Johannine  books  by  the  Alogi  is  evidence 
that   these  books   were   generally   received;  their 
ascription  to  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  John, 
of  the  belief  that  they  were  written  in  John's  life- 
time.   This  ascription  need  not  involve  any  special 
reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  which, 
according  to  the  more  trustworthy  authority  of 
Irenseus,   Hippolytus,   and   the  pseudo-Tertullian 
(Haer.,  x.),  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  apos- 
tle. (T.  Zahn.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text.     Con- 
sult:   Hamack,  Liiteratur,  II.  i.  376  sqq.,  670-671,  68^ 
601,  602,605;  T.  Zaihn,  Geschichte  des  neutestamenUichen 
Kanons,  i.  220-262,  iL  47,50,236,967-091,  1021.  Leipdc, 
1890-01;   idem,  Forschungen,   v.  35-43,  1892;    Neander. 
Christian  Church,  i.  526, 583, 682;  Moeller,  Christian  Churdi^ 
i.  158,  223,  233;   DB,   u.    701,  iii.   537.   iv.   240;  Q.  P. 
Fisher,  Some  Remarks  on  the  Alogi,  in  Papers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  pf  Church  Hietory,  vol.fii.,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-9.  New 
York.  1890. 

ALOMBRADOS,  d'aom-bra'dez  (modem  spell- 
ing, ALUMBRADOS;  Lat.  lUuminati;  ''Enlight- 
ened "):  Spanish  mystics  who  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Inquisition  in  1524  (Wadding, 
Annates  minorum,  under  the  year  1524),  when  a 
certain  Isabella  de  Ouce  of  Toledo  is  mentioned 
as  a  representative  of  their  quietistic-ascetic  teach- 
ings and  their  enthusiastic  striving  for  divine  in- 
spirations and  revelations.  About  1546  Magda- 
lena  de  Cruce  of  Aguilar,  near  Cordova,  a  member 
of  the  Poor  Clares,  is  said  to  have  been  accused  of 
spreading  immoral  antinomian  teachings  and  to 
have  been  forced  to  abjure  her  heresies;  and  there 
are  like  reports  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  Catherina  de 
Jesus  of  Cordova,  about  1575,  and  of  a  Portuguese 
Dominican  nun,  Maria  de  Visitatione,  in  1586. 
The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  student 
days,  was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  Illuminati 
at  Alcala  in  1526,  and  at  Salamanca  in  1527,  and 
the  second  time  was  imprisoned  for  forty-two  days 
(cf.  Gothein,  Loyola,  p.  225).  A  connection  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Illuminati  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  German  reformatory  movement 
has  often  been  conjectured,  especially  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  without  good  reason;  nor  can  in- 
fluence from  Anabaptists  like  Milnzer  or  Schwenck- 
feld  be  seriously  considered. 

An  ordinance  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  dated 
Jan.  28,  1558,  mentions  the  following  heretical 
teachings  as  characteristic  of  the  Illuminati:  ''  Only 
inward  prayer  is  well-pleasing  to  God  and  meri- 
torious, not  external  prayer  with  the  lips.  The 
confessors  who  impose  outward  acts  of  repentance 
are  not  to  be  obeyed;  the  true  servants  of  God 
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are  superior  to  such  discipline  and  have  no  need 
of  meritorious  works  in  the  common  sense;  the 
contortions,  convulsions,  and  faintings,  which  ac- 
company their  inner  devotion,  are  to  them  suf- 
ficient tokens  of  the  divine  grace.  In  the  state  of 
perfection  the  secret  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  beheld 
while  here  below,  and  all  that  should  be  done  or 
left  undone  is  conunimicated  directly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  perfection  is  attained  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  look  to  images  of  the  saints,  or  to  hear 
sermons  or  religious  conversations  of  the  common 
kind"  (J.  A.  Llorente,  Geachichte  der  spanischen 
Inquisition,  Germ,  ed.,  ii.,  Stuttgart,  1824,  pp.  3-4). 
A  still  fuller  record  of  Illuminatic  errprs  is  given  by 
Malvasia  {Catalogua  omnium  hcereaium  et  concili' 
orum,  Rome,  1661,  xvi.  century,  pp.  269-274),  who 
enumerates  fifty  heretical  propositions,  including 
besides  those  already  mentioned  the  following: 
"  In  the  state  of  perfection  the  soul  can  neither  go 
forward  nor  backward,  for  its  own  faculties  have 
all  been  abolished  by  grace.  The  perfect  has  no 
more  need  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  even 
devotion  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  superflu- 
ous for  him;  he  has  no  more  need  of  the  sacra- 
ments or  to  do  good  works.  A  perfect  man  can 
not  sin;  even  an  act  which,  outwardly  regarded, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  vicious,  can  not  contam- 
inate the  soul  which  lives  in  mystical  union  with 
God." 

The  ecclesiastical  annalist  Spondanus  records 
in  the  year  1623  an  inquisitorial  process  against 
niummatic  mystics  in  the  dioceses  of  Seville  and 
Granada,  in  which  the  grand  inquisitor  Andreas 
Pacheco  mentions  no  less  than  seventy-six  heretical 
propositions,  many  of  them  antinomian.  Like 
things  are  told  of  the  French  sect  of  Illuminds 
(called  also  Oudrinets  from  their  leader  the  Abb4 
Gu^rin)  who  were  prosecuted  in  1634  in  Flanders 
and  Picardy.  Another  sect  of  lUuminis  which 
appeared  about  1722  in  southern  France  has  more 
resemblance  to  the  freemasons,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  precursor  of  the  Order  of  lUuminati  in  south 
Germany,  especially  in  Bavaria  (see  Illuminati). 

O.  ZOCKLERt. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Heppe,  Getchichte  der  quietiatUchen  Afy«- 
tik  in  der  katholitchen  Kirche,  41  sqq.,  Berlin,  1875;  M. 
lienendes  y  Pelayo,  Hiatoria  dt  loa  heUrodoxoa  EtpafloleSt 
ii.  521,  iii.  403.  Madrid.  1880;  H.  C.  Lea.  Chapter§  from 
tke  Reliffious  Hiatary  of  Spain  Connected  with  the  InquiH- 
Hon,  passim,  Philadelphia,  1890;  £.  Gothein,  Iffnatiua 
von  Loyola  und  die  Oegenreformation,  pp.  61-62,  224  sqq., 
Halle.  1895. 

ALOYSIUS,  al"oi"shiu8',  SAINT,  OF  OONZAGA 
(LUIGI  OONZAGA):  Jesuit;  b.  in  the  castle  of 
Castiglione  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua),  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  Mar.  9,  1568;  d.  in 
Rome  June  21,  1591.  His  father  was  Marquis  of 
Castiglione  and  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  the  boy  turned  away  from  the  pleasures 
of  courts  and  devoted  himself  early  to  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  piety.  In  1585  he  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  succession  in  order  to  join  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  took  the  vows  in  1587.  His  death 
was  due  to  his  self-sacrificing  labors  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
Rome.  He  was  beatified  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621, 
and  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1726.    Devo- 


tion to  him  is  wide-spread  in  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  model 
of  the  virtue  of  purity,  and  an  especial  patron  of 
young  men,  particularly  those  who  enter  the  eccle- 
siaatical  state. 
BiBLiooaAPHT:    V.  Cepari,  De  vita  beati  Aloyeii  Gomaace, 

Colosne,  1608.  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Goldie.  London,  1891; 

C.  PM>enooirdl,  Der  heilige  Aloveiut,  Paderbom.  1889. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEOA  (A,  Q):  The  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  They  are  used 
in  a  symbolic  sense  in  three  places  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  i.  8  God  describes  himself  as 
"  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is,  and  wliich  was,  and  which  is  to  come, 
the  Almighty."  The  expression  is  similarly  used 
in  xxi.  6  (cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6,  xMii.  12).  In  xxii.  13 
the  name  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last  "  is  the  designation 
adopted  for  himself  by  Christ,  who  is  also  called 
"  the  first  and  the  last  "  in  ii.  8.  If,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  context,  these  passages  express  the  same 
symbolic  meaning,  that  of  eternity  as  unlimited 
duration,  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  this  name  is 
intended  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies mentioned  in  the  passages.  Commentators 
have  referred,  in  explanation  of  the  expression, 
to  the  use  of  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  (KM)  in  rabbinical  literature,  though  the 
parallelism  is  not  acknowledged  by  all  scholars. 
A  long  line  of  eariy  and  medieval  writers  discuss 
the  passages  cited  from  Revelation.  Thus  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  has  one  or  more  of  them  in  mind 
when  he  says  {Stromata,  iv.  25):  "  For  he  [the  Son] 
ia  the  circle  of  all  powers  rolled  and  united  into  one 
unity.  Wherefore  the  Word  (Gk.  Logos)  is  called 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  of  whom  alone  the  end 
becomes  the  beginning,  and  ends  again  at  the 
original  beginning  without  any  break."  As  in  this 
passage,  so  in  Stromatay  vi.  16,  he  explains  the 
prophecies  with  reference  to  Christ  alone.  Ter- 
tullian  (De  monogamia,  v.)  makes  a  similar  use  of 
the  name.  Ambrose  (In  septem  visioneSf  i.  8)  says 
that  Christ  calls  himself  the  beginning  because  he 
is  the  creator  of  the  human  race  and  the  author  of 
salvation,  and  the  end  because  he  is  the  end  of  the 
law,  of  death,  and  so  on.  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn 
Corde  natus  ex  parentis,  paraphrases  the  words  of 
Revelation.  The  Gnostics  extracted  from  the 
letters  their  characteristic  mystical  play  on  num- 
bers; the  fact  that  A  and  12  stood  for  801,  and  the 
Bum  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  word  for  dove 
(peristera)  amoimted  to  the  same,  was  used  by  the 
Gnostic  Marcus  to  support  the  assertion  that  Christ 
called  himself  Alpha  and  Omega  with  reference 
to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  (Irenseus,  I.  xiv.  6,  xv.  1).  Later, 
Primasius  played  on  the  numbers  in  the  same  way 
to  prove  the  essential  identity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (on  Rev.  xxii.  13). 
An  evidence  of  the  place  which  these  letters  held 
in  Gnostic  speculation  is  afforded  by  a  piece  of 
parchment  and  one  of  papyrus  preserved  in  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  both  originally  used 
as  amulets.  On  the  former  the  letters  are  found 
together  with  Coptic  magical  formulas  and  a  cross 
of  St.   Andrew;  the  latter  also   contains   Coptic 
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formulsfl,  divided  by  &  croes  which  tennmatas  at 
eaeh  extremity  in  A  or  Q. 

The  letters  occur  mucb  lesa  frequently  in  the 
literary  sources  of  ChriMmn  antiquity  and  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  than  in  monumental  inBcriptionjs. 
With  the  various  forms  of  the  monogram  of  Christ 
and  of  the  croAs,  they  belonged  to  the  mofit  popular 
■ymboU  of  early  Cliristian  art,  which  was  never 
tired  of  reproducing  them  on  all  kinds  of  monti- 
ments,  public  and  private,  and  in  every  sort  of 
material.  The  fact  that  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tion's, A  and  O  are  found,  as  far  vta  is  know^,  on 
these  monuments  in  connection  with  figures  or 
aymbok  of  Christ — never  of  God  in  the  abstract  or 
of  Goil  the  Father — leads  to  the  IntereBting  conclu- 
Bion  that  tlie  popular  exegesis  of  the  above-named 
passages*  of  the  Apocalypse  referred  their  meaning 
to  Christ  alone,  and  thus  affords  a  proof  that  the 
makers  of  thc^se  monuments  were  indirectly  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in  his  divinity.  The  possibil- 
ity, however,  can  not  be  denied  that  in  certain 
cases  niotives^  of  a  snperstitious  nature  may  have 
led  to  the  employment  of  these  symbols;  but  it  is 
much  lees  ea^y  to  reason  with  certainty  from  the 
monumental  remains  than  from  the  literature  of 
the  time.  Modem  Christian  art,  less  given  to  sym- 
bolism, is  relatively  poor  in  examples  of  the  use  of 
these  letters,  though  they  have  reappeared  more 
often  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  general  rule  in 
connection  with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Full  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  their  early  U!?e,  with  the 
dates  of  their  appearance  in  different  countries, 
And  clasaiticatton  of  their  employment  alone,  with 
human  or  animal  figures,  or  (whicli  is  much  more 
frequent)  with  other  symbols,  may  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  archeological  works  of  De  Ros^i, 
Garrucci,  Hilbner,  Le  Blant,  Kraus,  and  others, 
and  in  the  Carpus  in^cripiionum  LaiinaTum. 
(Ni&OLAua  MCLLtia.) 

BiBLiooRArEiT:  A  ^MMt  ftmount  tuu  b«en  wrjttf^ji  qn  the 
■ubJACt:  the  btfst  aitigle  Article  i»  in  Dictionnair-e  d'artJU- 
etoQim  rhrt'tienne  et  de  Hfurffie,  fuse,  i,,  coli.  1-25,  Parir^, 
lfi03,  «jad  eontdiifl  dttytram*  »nd  very  full  mud  definite 
refereiioes  to  th«  literature. 

ALPH^US,  aJ-fi'us:  Father  of  the  second 
James  in  all  four  of  the  lists  of  the  apostlea.  He 
is  interesting  in  so  far  as  he  may  with  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Clopas  (A.  V.  Cleophas)  of 
lohn  six,  25.  Of  the  two  Alarys  who  stood  by  the 
cross  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  one  is  called  in  this 
passage  the  mfe  of  Clopas;  in  Matt,  xxvii,  56 
and  in  Mark  x\\  40,  the  mother  of  Jame«^  or  James 
the  Less,  presun;ably  the  second  apostle  of  this 
name.  The  question  bow  the  use  of  two  different 
names,  Alphseus  and  Clopas^  is  to  be  explained 
may  be  answered  in  two  ways.  Either  X^?r*if 
(  =  lC/j^^7rnf,  a  contraction  of  K^foirar/iflf,  as  'Avrnrn^ 
of  'AtTiTrof/w^c)  was  the  Greek  name  which  Alpha^us 
bore  in  addition  to  his  Aramaic  one;  or  there  are 
here  two  alternative  Greciaed  formn,  both  repre- 
senting ^fi^n,  Against  the  former  view  is  the 
fact  that  the  contraction  fO^u  for  k}^o  in  Greek 
names  is  never  found  elsewhere;  and  in  favor  of 
the  latter  is  the  fact  that  the  initial  n,  commonly 
rendered  by  the  smooth  breathing  or  by  X,  is 
sometimes  also  represented  by  K.     In    any  case 


the  diversity  of  names  need  not  prevent  the  identity 

of  person.  Tliis  identity  would  make  Alphfl?us 
the  uncle,  and  Jamea^  the  son  of  Alph^eus,  the  cousin, 
of  Jesus^— a  result  of  some  importance  for  the  ques^ 
tion  as  to  James  (q.v.).  (K,  ScBMinr.) 

Tlie  most  probable  solution  of  this  much  vexed 
problem  seems  to  Ue  in  a  ground  form  ^shv,  the 
two  modes  of  pronouncing  the  first  letter  of  which 
(as  in  Arabic)  would  give  rise  to  the  variant  names 
Alphffius  and  dopas  or  Cleophas. 

G.  W,  G, 

Bislioosapitt;  J.  B.  Lightfc»t.  QaliiHaru,  p.  267,  Londtm^ 
1&90;  T.  Kdra,  Juum  &f  Natara.  iii.  27fi,  London.  ISTS; 
J.  B.  Mayor,  EfnttLt  af  St,  Jatwtt,  pp.  JCvL-xvii.i  Loadon, 
1897;  D3,  i.  74-75;    EB,  i.  1:22-123. 

ALSACE-LORRAIITE  (Germ.  Etsass-Lothringen): 
An  immediate  **  imperial  territojy "  (Heichstand), 
forming  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  German  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia^  and  the  Rhine  Palati- 
nate (Rhenish  Bavaria),  on  the  east  by  Baden,  on  the 
south  by  Switaerland.  and  on  the  west  by  France. 
its  area  b  5,5(J3  square  mil^,  with  a  population 
(loas)  of  1,811,630,  including  1,375.300  (75.8  per 
cent.)  Roman  Catholics,  406, UK)  {2*2.3  per  cent.) 
Protestants,  and  33,130  (1.88  percent.)  Jews.  The 
preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics  points  back  to 
the  political  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  territory  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  bishop®  of  Strasburg.  The  Reformation  found 
entrance  only  in  the  free  city  of  Strasburg  and  in 
certain  other  cities  and  minor  dependencies;  and 
much  of  the  progress  there  made  was  lost  under 
the  dragOi^nades  and  through  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ecclesiastical  matters  were  little  changed  by  the 
transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  to  Ger- 
many after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The 
The        Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is 

Lutheran    still  constituted  according  to  the  law 

Church,  of  the  firat  French  republic  as  amended 
in  1852  after  the  c^up  d^Hat  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  A  presbyt^erial  council,  chosen  by  the 
congregation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  paator, 
has  general  oversight  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns  of  each  congregation.  Its  acts  and  deci- 
sions must  l>e  confirmed  by  the  next  higher  ecclesi- 
astical board,  the  consistory — ^in  some  cases  repre- 
senting a  single  congregation^  in  others  a  union  of 
several — which  is  chosen  by  a  highly  compUcated 
system .  I  ts  functions  are  in  gen  end  the  same  as  t  hose 
of  the  presbytery— to  maintain  disciphne,  to  care 
for  the  order  of  divine  service,  anil  to  manage  Church 
property.  There  are  also  inspection  districts^  each 
having  one  clerical  and  two  lay  inspectors.  At  the 
head  of  the  Church  is  a  directory,  a  standing  board, 
and  an  upper  consistory,  which  meets  yearly.  The 
directory  consist©  of  two  laymen  and  one  of  the 
clerical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  two  lay  members  chosen  by  the  upper  consis- 
tory. It  has  power  to  review  all  acts  of  presbyteries 
and  consistories*  manages  all  Church  property, 
forms  the  intermediate  body  between  Church 
and  government^  and  appoints  all  ministers  after 
consultation     with     preshyterial     councils      and 
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conflislories.  It  has  a  voice  Is  &p|ioiDtu3g  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Protestant  gymnaeium,  has  the  nght  of 
notninating  the  m^pecton;,  licen^s  and  ordaiDS 
preachers,  and  executes  the  decrees  of  the  upper 
consistory.  The  latter  meets  annually  in  regular 
eesaion.  The  business  to  be  brought  before  it 
jDuat  have  the  approval  of  the  government  and  it* 
decisions  require  government  conhrmation.  Its 
.eest^iions  are  Limited  to  six  days  and  a  representative 
of  the  government  must  be  present »  Miniater^* 
salaries  range  between  1,420  and  2,840  marks 
according  to  position  and  length  of  serv'ice.  The 
moat  important  foundations  are  under  the  admin* 
utration  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Thomas  in  Strasburg; 
they  are  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  educational , 
the  latter  being  the  more  important. 

The   Reformetl   Church   of   Alsace-Lorraine   has 

49ubfltaiitiaUy  the  same  constitution  as  the  Church 

of  the  Augaburg  Confession.     Its  con^ 

Reformed   gregations  are  led    and   governed   by 
and  Other  similar  presbyterial  councils  and  con- 

BodieS'  siatories^  but  the  latter  are  not  united 
Into  an  external  administrative  unity. 
It  has  a  numerical  i^trength  about  one- fifth  that  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  other  Protestant  bodies 
the  Mennonites,  with  a  membership  of  about  2,500, 
4U^  the  strongest.  The  government  expenditures 
for  salaries  and  other  Cliurch  purposes  aro  more 
than  700.000  marks  yearly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  of  Aisace-Lorraine 

comprises  the  two  bishoprics  of  Straflburg  (Alsace) 

and  Metz  (IjorTaine)^  formerly  belong- 

The        ing  to  the  province  of  Besan^on,  but 

Roman      since  1874  independent  of  aU  archi- 

Catfaoltc     episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction. 

Church.  The  bishops  are  named  by  the  reigning 
prince,  and  receive  canonical  institu- 
tion from  Rome.  They  select  all  books  to  be  used 
in  church  eemces,  and  present  priests  for  appoint* 
ment  to  the  prince,  but  name  directly  the  lower 
clergy  as  well  as  the  directors  and  professors  of  the 
diocesan  seminaries,  in  w^hich  the  clergy  receive 
their  training.  They  also  direct  these  seminaries 
and  order  the  instruction  in  them.  Each  bishop 
has  two  vicars-general  and  a  chapter,  w^hich  be- 
comes influential  only  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  bishopric*  The  salaries  of  priests  range  from 
1,500  to  2,000  marks ^  viears  receive  540  marks. 
Church  buildings  and  rectories  by  law  belong  to  the 
civil  authorities  m  tliat  the  latter  are  charged  with 
their  maintenance,  if  t  he  ordinary  revenues  (man- 
A^d  by  a  committee  of  the  congregation)  do  not 
Auffice.  Such  buildings  may  not  be  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
The  cemeteries  al*io  are  common  property,  and  any 
resident  may  be  buried  in  them  without  confess 
flional  distinction.  The  taking  of  monastic  vows 
for  life  is  forbidden^  and  the  law  recognises  no  re- 
ligious order-  nevertheless,  more  than  twenty  are 
represented,  the  greater  number  being  for  females. 
The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  amount  to  more  than  2,000^000  marks 
yearly. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  throe  consistories, 
each  with  a  chief  rabbi,  at  Strasburgj  Col  mar,  and 


Metz,  respectively.  Rabbis  receive  salaries  from 
the  State^  varying  from  1^500  to  1,900  marks. 

WiLHELM  GOETI. 

ALSTED,    Ol'fited,    JOHAHU    HEINRICH:    Rfi> 

formed  theologian^  b.  at  Ballersbach,  near  Her^ 
bom  (43  m.  n.  of  Wiesbaden),  Nassau,  1588;  d.  at 
Weissenburg  (Karlsburg,  240  m.  e.s.e.  of  Buda^ 
pest),  Siebenbiirgen,  Hungary,  Nov.  8,  1 638.  He 
studied  at  Hertyom  and  became  professor  there  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  1610^  and  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  161 9 »  In  1629  he  went  to  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Weissenburg.  Ho 
represented  the  Church  of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19)*  He  was  one  of  the  famous  teachers 
of  his  ttmCt  and  compiled  a  series  of  compends  of 
pretty  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  scholarly  and  literary 
methods  and  achievements  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  most  rennarkable  were  Cursus  phi- 
lot0phici  encycloptEdia  (Herbom,  1620  J  and  Ency- 
tlopmdia  sepiem  imnia  di^tind^  (ib.  1630).  The 
first  of  these  comprises  two  volumes;  one  a  quarto 
of  3,072  pages,  containing:  l.^  qu(^woT  pnrciignila 
phiioiiophica :  archelo^a,  h^xiloffiaf  technologia^ 
didactica;  it.,  undedm  ^eientim  phUoBophicce  t}ic(y~ 
TfticiE :  m^taphyjnta^  pneumaiicG^  physica^  ariih- 
fneticat  gcometriaj  cosmographia,  uranoscopia,  geo' 
graphia,  optica,  mu^ica^  archiiedonica ;  iii.^  quinque 
prudeniiit  philo9ophictE  pradicfB :  ethkn,  (xtonomiea, 
potUica,  ^cWoJsftca,  hUioricti;  vol,  ii.  gives  the 
Meptem  aries  liberals.  The  second  work,  in  two 
folios,  includes  as  its  first,  third,  and  fourth  divi- 
sions the  three  given  above^  and  adds:  iL.  philologioy 
i.e.,  leccka^  gramtntUicn^  rhetorica,  togiea,  oraktriQ, 
poetica;  v.,  ires  facuUat'eJt  principes :  ihe^hgia^ 
jurispruderiiia^  medicina;  vi.,  aries  mechanicfr ; 
vii.,  a  miscellaneous  section,  prfEcipuft  farraginex 
discipiinarum :  mnemonics,  hUtoricaf  chrmmlogia, 
archiitctonica,  criiica^  magia,  al4:hymia,  magneto- 
grapkuij  etc,  including  e\^en  tabacnhgi^t,  or  the 
doctrina  de  n€siurat  usu  d  obitsu  to^aci.  Theology 
is  divided  into  seven  branches;  n^nrali^,  catf^he- 
Irca,  didoctka,  poUmicaj  cottium,  prophet  ka  (hom- 
iletics),  and  maralis.  He  also  wrote  a  Diatribe  lie 
mUh  annis  (Frankfort,  1627),  in  wiiich  he  fixes  the 
begmning  of  the  millennium  at  the  year  1694, 

{E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

Biauo<?KA>'&¥:  F.  W.  E,  liotli.  ia  Mon^UhefU  der  Cpmrnui*- 
GtuIUtkah.  1806.  pp.  29  «qq.;  II.  F.  Cheseni.  J,  A.Co- 
mentui  aU  Thaologt  pp.  3A5  Mm^t  Leipaio,  1881. 
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L  In  PrimidTe  Religion:  The  word  *'  altar/' 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Latin  aUre.  "to 
Qoumh,"  through  akust  derived  meaning  ''  hi^h," 
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is  usually  taken  to  mean  a  raised  structure;  but 
etymology  and  history  are  against  this.  "  Altar  '' 
is  the  rendering  in  the  Old  Testament  of  mvibeah 
(Aram.  madhbaJf)^  "  place  of  sacrifice/'  and  in  the 
New  Testament  of  thusiastirionf  having  the  same 
meaning.  The  Greek  word  b6mo8  indeed  means  a 
raised  structure;  but  the  possession  of  two  words 
by  the  Greek  suggests  development 

1.  Altar  not  and    differentiation.    The    Latin   ara 
Necessarily  means  the  seat  or  resting-place,  not 

a   Raised    "  of  the  victim  "  (so  Andrews,  Latin 

Structure.  Lexicon,  s.v.),  but  of  the  deity;  and 
on  that  account  the  word  was  avoided 
by  the  Fathers.  The  word  "  altar  "  has  its  ultimate 
root  in  the  actual  purport  of  the  early  sacrifice 
(q. v.),  viz.,  a  meal  of  worshipers  and  worshiped.  So 
far  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  being  invariably  a 
raised  structure,  it  was  sometimes  a  trench  (e.g., 
in  the  celebrated  sacrifice  of  Ulysses  described  in 
Odyssey,  xi.),  while  in  the  famous  tombs  at  Mycense 
there  were  depressions  connected  by  small  shafts 
with  the  graves,  and  generally  explained  as  the 
places  of  deposit  of  offerings  to  the  dead.  At  the 
present  day  the  African  places  his  offering  of  oil 
to  the  tree  spirit  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  the  ground. 

To  understand  the  development  of  the  altar  it 
must  be  recalled  that,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
religion  has  passed  through  the  animistic  stage. 
That  is  to  say,  man  in  his  primitive  state  might 
regard  any  object — tree,  rock,  mountain,  fountain, 
stream,  sea,  etc. — as  the  seat  of  divine  power.  His 
mental  processes  then  led  him  to  approach  what- 
ever he  regarded  as  divinity  as  he  approached 
human  superiors,  namely  with  gifts,  which  he 
applied  directly  to  the  objects  of  his  worship, 
casting  his  offerings  into  fountain,  stream,  sea,  or 
fire,  laying  them  at  the  foot  or  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  or  smearing  oil  or  fat,  or  pouring  blood 
or  wine  on  the  divine  stone.  In  other  words,  these 
objects  were  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  best  Biblical  example  of  this  primitive  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  is  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxviii. 
11-18.  Jacob  had  pillowed  his  head  on  a  stone, 
and  there  resulted  his  dream  of  the  ladder.  In 
accordance  with  the  mental  processes  of  his  time, 
on  awakening  he  conceived  the  cause  of  this  dream 
to  be  the  divinity  in  (or  of)  the  stone — note  his 
exclamation,  "  this  is  a  Bethel"  (a  *'  place  or  house 
of  God  ") — and  he  "  poured  oil  upon 

2.  Altar  and  the  stone."    In  this  he  paralleled  the 
Divinity     custom  of  the  pre-Mohammedan  Arabs, 

One.  as  proved  by  W.  R.  Smith  (Rel.  of 
Sem.f  Lecture  v.)  and  Wellhausen 
(Heidentumf  pp.  99  sqq.).  The  passages  referred  to 
in  these  two  authors  demonstrate  that  such  a  stone 
was  more  than  an  altar;  it  was  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  presence  of  deity.  The  same  might 
be  shown  in  the  customs  of  other  peoples,  as  for 
example,  the  Samoans  (cf .  Turner,  Samoa,  London, 
1884,  pp.  24,  281).  This  anointing  of  sacred  stones 
is  a  custom  followed  by  the  Samoyeds  to  this  day, 
and  was  known  in  Russia  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  custom 
is  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  superstitious  practise, 
only  recently  abandoned,  in  remote  parts  of  Wales 
and  OmwaJl,  of  putting  pins  and  other  trifles  in 


wells  and  springs  reputed  to  have  healing  qualities, 
doubtless  in  pagan  times  the  seat  of  worship  (cf. 
FoUcrLore,  in  which  many  examples  are  given). 
The  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of  pouring  a  libation 
to  Neptune  into  the  sea  at  the  beginning  of  a  voy- 
age will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  survival  from  the 
time  when  the  sea  was  a  deity  and  not  merely  the 
domain  of  one. 

The  stone  (in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is 
often  rendered  "  pillar,"  q.v.)  and  cairn  "  or  wit- 
ness "  (Gen.  xxxi.  45-54;  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  25-27 
with  xxii.  25-27)  were  almost  certainly  such  em- 
bodiments of  the  presence  of  deity  (note  the  words, 
Gen.  xxxi.  52,  ''  This  heap  be  witness  and  this 
pillar  [stone]  be  witness,"  and,  in  Josh.,  "  It  [this 
stone]  hath  heard  ");  the  covenant  and  oath  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  deity  there  present 
(cf .  Baal-berith  =  "  Baal  [protector]  of  the  cove- 
nant," Judges  viii.  33,  and  El-berith  =  "  God  [pro- 
tector] of  the  covenant,"  Josh.  ix.  46,  R.  V.,  and  the 
Greek  JSeus  orkios  =  "  Zeus  [protector]  of  the 
oath  ").  In  the  Genesis  passage  the  covenant- 
making  feast,  at  which  the  clan  and  the  deity  were 
commensals,  followed  the  appeal  to  the  covenant- 
guarding  object.  And  while  the  fact  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  pillar  of  Jacob  and  Laban 
was  anointed  hardly  admits  of  question,  in  view  of 
the  custom  attending  the  holding  of  such  a  feast- 
sacrifice.  At  least  in  early  times,  then,  the  same 
object  was  sometimes  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  next  step  shows  the  differentiation  between 
the  two.  The  later  Arabic  term  for  altar  is  nuJb 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  ma^ebah  ("  pil- 
lar ").  It  has  been  shown  by  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Wellhausen  in  the  works  already  cited  that  the 
ansab  (pi.  of  nuf6)  were  stones,  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship, and  later  merely  altars.  This  shows  a  devel- 
opment in  conception.  A  similar  unfolding  took 
place  in  Hebrew  practise  (see  II.,  below),  where 
stones  are  shown  to  have  been  used 
3.  Altar  and  as  altars.  But  often  among  the  He- 
Divinity  brews  the  stone  pillar  was  retained, 
Differen-  an  altar  was  erected,  and  the  two 
tiated.  stood  side  by  side  (Hos.  iii.  4;  Isa. 
xix.  19).  Then  the  pillars  came  to 
be  more  or  less  ornate  (cf.  the  Greek  HermcB  and 
the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple,  I  Kings  vii. 
15-22,  which  last  are  hard  to  explain  except  as  a 
transference  to  the  Temple  of  the  pillars  custom- 
ary at  shrines).  That  the  ma^ebah  represented 
deity  is  now  generally  granted.  The  old  custom 
of  applying  the  sacrifice  to  the  monolith  had  become 
outworn;  it  was  no  longer  deity  but  only  deity's 
representative,  and  the  altar  was  provided  on  which 
to  place  (or,  in  the  case  of  fire-sacrifices,  to  consume) 
the  offerings. 

That  the  altars  were  rude  at  first,  and  that  the 
elaborate  ones  of  later  times  were  the  product  of 
developed  esthetic  perceptions,  is  as  clear  from 
archeological  investigations  as  is  the  development 
of  the  house  and  temple  from  the  simple  cave  or 
booth  dwellings,  and  of  the  elaborate  ritual  from 
the  simple  worship  of  primitive  ages. 

The  location  of  altars  is  implicitly  indicated  in 
the  foregoing.  Wherever  deity  indicated  its  pres- 
ence either  by  some  Euch  subjective  manifestation 
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as  a  dream,  or  by  terrestrial  phenomena  such  as  the 
issue  of  a  fountain  or  of  subterranean  gases,  or  by 
such  supposed  interference  in  the  sphere  of  human 
events  as  by  a  storm  which  changed  the  fortune  of 
battle,  or  by  aerial  phenomena  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  thunder-claps  with  resultant  lightning  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountain — thither  men  brought  their 
offerings  and  there  altars  were  found  or  placed. 
Naturally  the  tops  of  hills  (see  High  Places)  and 
groves  were  tmiversally  adopted;  and  these  passed 
from  early  to  late  possessors  of  the  lands  as  sacred 
places.  The  one  test  was  the  supposed  residence 
or  frequent  attendance  of  deity  at  the  spot. 

n.     In  the  Old  Testament:    The  altars  of  the 

oldest  code  were  of  earth,  and  therefore  simple 

mounds,   or  of  unhewn  stones    (Ex. 

I.  Pre-Deu-  xx.     24).     (Were     the     two     mules* 

teronomic   burden  of  earth,  II  Kings  v.  17,  for 

and  Deu-  an  altar?)  Sometimes  a  single  boulder 
teronomic.  or  monolith  sufficed  (Josh.  xxiv.  26- 
27;  cf.  xxii.  26-27;  Judges  vi.  20; 
I  Sam.  vi.  14,  xiv.  33;  I  Kings  i.  9).  For  the 
cairn  as  an  altar,  note  Gen.  xxxi.  45-54,  and  cf. 
xxviii.  18.  As  late  as  the  Deuteronomic  code 
(Deut.  xxvii.  5)  undressed  stone  is  specified  as  the 
material  for  the  altar,  and  the  height  of  the  altar 
is  limited.  The  elaboration  in  form  and  material 
of  the  altars  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  viii.  64)  and  of 
Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  10-11)  are  directly  traceable 
to  contact  with  outside  culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  esthetic  perception  and  desire  (see  Art, 
ELebrew).  The  locations  correspond  closely  with 
primitive  usage  and  with  the  fact  that  early  Hebrew 
worship  was  in  large  part  derived  from  or  coalesced 
with  Canaanitic  practise.  "  Hi^  places,"  i.e., 
the  top)s  of  hills,  were  especially  used,  and  there 
are  several  traces  of  tree  and  fountain  altars,  e.g., 
the  Paneas  source  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Foxmtain 
of  Mary  near  Jerusalem. 

Post-Deuteronomic   means   exilic    or  postexilic 

and  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  altar  is  bound  up 

with   that  of  the  Temple.    The   ef- 

2.    Post-    fects  of  contact  with  advanced  cul- 

Deuter-     ture    are    shown    in    the    elaborated 

onomic.     structure      and      equipment,      while 

the    differentiation    of    the    altar    of 

burnt  offering  and  that  of  incense  tells  the  story  of 

advancing    elaboration    of    cult.    The  "  table    of 

showbread  "  was  in  form  and  purpose    an  altar. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

nL  In  the  Cluistian  Church:  The  oldest  desig- 
nation of  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  ''  Lord's 
Supper  "  is  "  the  Lord's  table  "  (Gk.  trapeza  kurioUf 
I  Cor.  X.  21).  This  expression  or  "  table  "  alone 
or  with  an  adjective  ("  holy,  sacred,  mjrstic  table;  " 
trapeza  hiera,  hagia,  mystiki,  etc.)  is  used  by  the 
Greek  Fathers.  The  general  Greek  word  for  altar 
(thysiaat&rion)  is  less  frequently  used  and  hOmos 
is  purposely  avoided.  The  Latin  writers  use  menaa, 
altare,  aUariunif  but  show  repugnance  to  ara, 

1.  Before  the  Reformation:  a.  To  about  the  Tear 
1000:  As  the  oldest  meeting-places  of  Christian 
worship,  rooms  in  ordinary  dwelliiigs,  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  Jewish  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  ako 
the  **  table  of  the  Lord  "  differed  from  the  Jewish 


and  heathen  altars;  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
absence  of  altars  in  the  Christian  service  was  es- 
pecially offensive  to  the  heathen  (Minucius  FeUx^ 
Octaviits,  10;  Origen,  contra  CeUum^  vii.  64,  viii. 
17;  Cyprian,  Ad  Demetrianum,  12).  The  celebration 
of  the  agape  and  the  Eucharist  required  a  table, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  like  himself,  should  celebrate  the  sacred  meal 
about   and   on   a   table.    When    the 

I.  Form     religious  service  was  transferred  from 
and        private   houses   to  special   buildings. 

Structure,  the  exclusive  use  of  tables  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  still 
continued.  The  frequent  notices  that  the  perse- 
cuted sought  and  found  a  safe  hiding-place  beneath 
the  altar  or  embraced  the  legs  of  the  altar  as  a  sign 
of  their  distress  (cf.  Sclimid,  pp.  31-32,  6^70), 
as  well  as  notices  in  Gregory  of  Tours  {Miracu- 
loTum  libri  vii.,  i.  28)  and  Paulus  Silentiarius  (De- 
acriptio  ecclesioB  S.  Sophice,  pp.  752  sqq.),  that  the 
altars  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  in  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  w^ere  supported  by  columns,  pre- 
suppose the  table-form  of  the  altar.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  original  form  has  never  been  lost  in 
the  Chureh,  and  to  this  day  the  tab\e-altar  is  the 
rule  in  the  Greek  Chureh. 

When  relics  first  began  to  be  transferred  from 
their  original  resting-places  to  churches,  their 
receptacles  were  placed  beneath  the  altar — seldom 
before  or  behind  it,  and  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
above  it.  The  space  was  then  sometimes  walled 
up,  giving  the  altar  a  coffin-  or  chest-like  form. 
Such  altars  are  found  here  and  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  they 
became  usual.  The  terms  martyrium  and  confessio 
were  applied  to  such  tombs  as  well  as  to  the  crypt- 
like space  which  held  the  coffin  (area),  to  the  coffin 
itself,  and  to  the  altar.  To  make  it  possible  to 
see  and  touch  the  holy  contents  an  opening  {fenes- 
treUa)  was  left  in  front  with  a  lattice  of  metal 
or  marble  (transenna)  or  two  doors  (regiolw).  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  altars  ol  the  Middle 
Ages  were  provided  with  relics.  A  canopy 
(ciborium),  supported  by  pillars,  was  frequently 
found  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
material  used  was  wood,  stone,  and  metal;  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  were  sometimes  em* 
ployed. 

It  was  usual  in  antiquity  to  spread  a  table  \iith 

a  cloth  in  preparation  for  a  banquet,  and  this  custom 

was  transferred  to  "  the  table  of  the 

2.  Acces-  Lord."  Optatus  of  Mileve  in  the  second 
scries  and  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  the  first  to 
Omamenta-  mention  such  a  covering  {De  schis- 
tion.  mate  Donatistorum,  vi.  1,  5).  Thence- 
forth altar-cloths  are  more  frequently 
mentioned.  Their  size  can  not  be  determined. 
They  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  linen,  though 
other  materials,  as  silk  and  gold-brocade,  were 
used.  Only  one  such  covering  was  used  at  first, 
later  the  number  varied.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  corparale  (called  also  palla  corporalis,  oporto- 
rium  dominici  corporis ,  Gk.  sinddn),  in  which  the 
bread  intended  for  the  oblation  was  wrapped  (Isi- 
dore of  Pelusium,  Epist.,  i.  123).  Later  there  were 
two  corporalia  (or  paUa):  one  spread  over  the  altar- 
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cloths,  on  wliich  the  holy  vessels  stood;  the  other 
used  to  cover  the  cup  and  the  paten.  In  time  the 
name  corporale  was  restricted  to  the  first  of  these, 
and  pcdla  was  used  for  the  second.  Both  were  of 
linen.  Among  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  of 
altar-appendages  in  the  Romanesque  period  were 
the  antependia  or  frontalia,  which  were  used  as 
decorations  for  the  altar-front;  the  back  and  the 
sides  of  the  altar  also  were  often  adorned  in  like 
manner.  When  altars  of  gold  and  silver  are  men- 
tioned it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  metal  plates 
in  the  front  of  the  altar  are  meant.  The  oldest 
specimens  which  have  been  preserved  date  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.  They  represent 
scenes  from  Bible  history  and  the  lives  of  saints, 
usually  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  center. 
Precious  stones  and  glass  are  inserted.  Ante- 
pendia were  also  made  of  costly  cloths  ^ith  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  and  mosaics  and  reliefs 
were  built  into  the  sides  of  the  altar.  Crosses  are 
represented  in  these  decorations,  and  stood  near 
altars;  they  were  also  placed  above  or  hung  below 
the  cQxyrium,  but  in  the  first  millennium  crucifixes 
did  not  stand  on  the  altars.  In  like  manner  lamps 
were  hung  from  the  ciboria  or  stood  about  the  altars, 
but  not  on  them. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  altar  in  the  place  of 
worsliip,  symbolic  of  unity.  In  a  basilica  without 
transepts  it  stood  at  the  center  of  the  chord  of  the 
apse.  The  Eastern  Church  retained  the  single 
altar;  but  in  the  West  the  number  increased  under 
the  influence  of  the  custom  of  private  masses  and 
the  veneration  of  relics.  A  church  in  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  had 

3.  Number  thirteen;  the  cathedral  at  Magde- 
and         burg,     forty-eight.     After    the    year 

Varieties     1000  altars  received  different  names 

of  Altars,  according  to  their  position  and  use. 
The  main  altar  was  called  the  altare 
majtiSf  capitaneunif  cardincdej  magistrum,  or  prin' 
cipale,  "  high  altar ";  the  others  were  cdtaria 
minora.  After  Alexander  VI.  began  to  grant 
special  indulgences  at  certain  altars  the  term  altare 
privilegiatum  came  into  use;  a  mass  for  the  dead 
read  at  such  an  altar  brought  plenary  indulgence. 
Abbey-chimihes  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  holy 
cross  (altare  sanctce  crucis)^  placed  between  the 
choir  and  the  nave,  and  intended  for  the  lay 
brothers.  Portable  altars  (altaria  ^natica,  porta- 
biliOf  itineraries  gestatoria,  motoria)  are  mentioned 
from  the  seventh  century;  they  were  used  by  mis- 
sionaries, prelates,  and  princes  on  journeys. 

b.  From  the  Tear  1000  to  ISOO:  The  increasing 
veneration  which  was  paid  to  relics  led  early  in  this 
period  to  a  desire  to  place  holy  remains  on  the  altar 
— not  beneath  it  or  near  it  as  had  been  done  pre- 
viously. In  the  thirteenth  century,  relics  on  the 
altar  were  a  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  When 
the  entire  body  of  a  saint  was  removed  from  its 
original  resting-place  some  special  provision  for 
its  shrine  had  to  be  made,  and  this  led  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  altar  at  the  rear  (retabidum).  Wood 
or  stone  was  used,  and  decorations  similar  to  those 
of  altars  were  provided.  In  some  instances  such 
retabula  took  the  place  of  the  canopies;  where  the 
latter  were  retained  they  began  to  be  made  in  two 


stories,  the  relic-case  being  put  in  the  upper  one. 
Many  such  cases  have  been  preserved;  they  are 
made  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  ivory,  and  are 
ornamented  with  enamel,  filigree-work,  and  gems. 
Altars  were  surrounded  with  columns  connected 
by  cross-bars  from  which  curtains  hung.  Railings 
fencing  off  tlie  altar  were  known  to  the  earlier  time, 
but  w^ere  not  general.  They  became  more  common 
with  the  growing  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  and  as  the  niunber  of  the  clergy  increased, 
the  size  of  the  chancel  became  greater.  From  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  candles 
appear  on  the  altar.  The  position  of  the  cross  and 
the  lights  was  not  fixed,  and  the  latter  numbered 
one  or  two,  seldom  more.  Other  articles  which 
belonged  to  the  altar  furniture  were  gospel-books, 
often  in  costly  binding,  fiabella,  little  bells,  and 
thuribles. 

c.  From  1300  to  the  Beformatlon :  The  ciborium 
altar  lasted  through  the  period  of  Romanesque  art 
and  even  defied  the  influence  of  the  Gotliic.  In 
France  the  retabulum  was  retained  till  toward  1400, 
but  in  Germany  before  that  time  it  gave  way  to 
higher  structures  built  upon  the  altar.  The  tend- 
ency to  regard  such  additions  as  mere  receptacles 
for  the  relic-cases  disappeared.  The  holy  remains 
were  again  placed  within  the  altar,  or,  if  retained 
upon  it,  filled  only  a  subordinate  part.  Wood 
came  to  be  more  generally  used  as  material.  Doors 
were  provided  for  the  shrine.  Later  both  shrine 
and  doors  were  set  upon  a  pedestal  (predeUa),  which 
after  1475  became  an  integral  part  of  the  altar. 
The  earlier  altars  of  this  period  hold  rigidly  to  the 
Gothic  style,  but  later  more  freedom  is  apparent. 
Carving,  sculpture,  reliefs,  and  painting  were  freely 
used  as  decoration. 

2.  Since  the  Reformation:  The  Reformed 
Churches  undertook  to  remove  all  accessories  of 
medieval  worship,  including  the  altar,  for  which  they 
substituted  a  simple  table.  The  Lutheran  churches, 
however,  aiming  merely  to  do  away  with  that  which 
was  contrary  to  Scripture,  opposed  only  the  con- 
ception of  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  as  a  sacrificial 
altar.  The  secondary  altars  were  no  longer  used, 
but  were  not  always  removed  from 
I.  Lutheran  the  churches.  The  high  altar  was 
and        generally  reserved  for  the  celebration 

Reformed    of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  relic-cases 

Churches,  with  the  monstrance  and  host  being 
removed,  and  the  decorations  with 
the  crucifLxcs  and  lights,  and  the  antependia  and 
the  like  being  retained.  The  relics  beneath  the 
altar  were  sometimes  merely  covered  over,  not 
disturbed.  New  altars  built  for  evangelical  churches 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  fol- 
lowed the  general  plan  and  structure  of  those  al- 
ready existing.  In  the  paintings  Bible  scenes  or 
events  of  the  Reformation  took  the  place  of  inci- 
dents in  saints'  lives.  Portraits  of  foimders  and 
their  families  were  introduced.  The  general  form 
and  structure  were  made  subordinate  to  the  paint- 
ings, but  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  century  the  archi- 
tectural features  sometimes  obscured  the  paintings. 
During  the  baroco  period  altars  and  all  church 
fiUTiiture  shared  in  the  generally  depraved  taste 
of  the  time.     From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  pulpit  began  to  be  placed  behind  the 
altar,  and  elevated  above  it,  and  then  the  organ  and 
choir  were  placed  above  the  pulpit.    The  result 
was  to  dwarf  and  degrade  the  sdtar,  and  the  taste- 
less pictures  and  other  decorations  of  the  time  do 
not  diminish  the  displeasing  effect.    The  nineteenth 
century  brought  a  return  to  the  early  Christian 
and  Gothic  forms.    The  altars  of  the  latest  time 
are  marked  by  eclecticism  and  by  a  striving  after 
novelty  which  often  mixes  discrepant  elements. 
(NiKOLAUS  MOller.) 
In  the  Church  of  England,  after  the  Reformation 
much  stress  was  laid  by  many  Reformers  on  bring- 
ing the  altar  down  into  the  body  of  the  church  and 
designating  it  as  the  ''Holy    Table,''  the  name 
which  it  nearly  always  bears  in  the 
2.     The     Prayer-book.    By  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Church  of   tury  it  had  usually  assumed  the  shape 
England,    of  a  small  table,  frequently  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  inmiense  structure 
of  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  front  of  it;  but  with 
the  Tractarian  and    Ritualist  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and   the  increasing  frequency 
and  reverence  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it 
gradually  resiuned  its  former  shape  and  dignity. 
In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  this  change  was 
productive  of  bitter  controversy,  and  about  1850 
the  retention  of  a  table  with  legs  was  considered  a 
sign  of  unimpeachable  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
BiBUOoRAPErr:  On  prixnitive  altars,  besides  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  consult:   C.  Maurer,  De  aria  Or<Bcarum 
jduribut  deU  in  commune  ponlia,   Darmstadt,  1885;    Er 
B.  Tylor,  Early  Hitt.  of  Mankind,  London.  1878;  idem, 
Hitt.  of  CiviliuUion,  ib.  1891;   J.  Q.  Fraser,  Golden  Bough, 
3  vols.,  ib.  1900.   On  Jewish  altars:  F.  Scholtz,0 OUendienat 
und  Zaubenveaen,  Regensburg,  1885;  C.  Piepenbring.  Hit' 
toire  dee  lieux  de  cuUe  et  du  wtcerdoce  en  lerael,  in  RHR, 
xxiv.  (1891)  1-60, 133-186;    Bensinger,  Archllolooie,  %  52; 
Nowack,  ArchHologie,  ii.,  SS  73  sqq.;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le 
lieu  du  ctUte  done  la  Ugielation  rUueUedee  Hdireux,  1894; 
A.  F.  von  Gall.  AUieraeliiieche  KulUt&tte,  in  ZATW,  iii. 
(1898).  On  Christian  altars:   J.  Pocklington.  Altare  Chrie- 
tianum,   London,    1637;     Sven  Bring,  Dtsserto^  Aistortca 
de  fundatione  et  dotatione  altarium,  ib.  1751;    J.  Biack- 
bume,  A  Brief  HietoricoU  Inquiry  into  the  IrUroducHon  of 
Stone  Altars  into  the  Chrietian  Church,  Cambridge,  1844; 
On  the  Hiat.  of  Chrietian  AUara,  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society.  1845;  M.  Meurer,  AUarachmuck, 
Leipaic,  1867;    A.  Schmid,  Der  chrialliche  Altar  und  aein 
Schmuck,  Ratisbon,  1871;   Charles  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La 
Meaae,  itudea  archSologiquea  eur  aea  monumenta,  8  vols., 
Paris.  1883-89  (the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  the 
material,  with  illustrations,  to  the  close  of  the  Romanesque 
period);  E.  U.  A.  MOnsenberger  and  S.  Beisel,  ZurKennt- 
niaa  und  Wiirdioung  der  mUtelalterlichen  Altdre  DeuteeK- 
landa,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1885-1901;    V.  Stats,  Oothiache 
AUHre,  Berlin,  1886;    A.  Hartel.  AliHre  und  Kanadn  dee 
Mittelaltera  und  der  NeuteU,   Berlin,    1892;     N.    MOller. 
C/«&er  doe  deutach-evangeliache  Kwchengebdude  im  Jahr- 
hundert  der  Reformation,  Leipsio,  1895;    H.  D.  M.  Spenoe, 
White  Robe  of  Churchea,  pp.  210-243,  New  York,  1900; 
E.  Bishop.  Hiatory  of  the  Chrietian  Altar,  London.  1906. 
Consult  al.w  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  Christian 
art,  especially  Christian  architecture. 

ALTAR-BREAD :  The  bread  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  made  from  pure  wheaten 
flour,  m  xed  with  water,  and  baked,  all  conditions  be- 
ing regulated  by  strict  law.  The  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, to  meet  the  contention  of  Michael  Cserularius 
that  the  Latins  did  not  possess  the  Eucharist 
because  of  their  use  of  unfermented  bread,  defined 
that  either  kind  may  be  validly  employed.    Never- 


theless, it  is  unlawful  to-day  for  a  Latin  priest 
to  use  fermented,  or  for  a  Greek  priest,  except 
in  the  Armenian  and  Maronite  rites,  to  use  un- 
fermented bread.  The  practise  of  the  Greeks 
has  always  been  the  same,  but  in  the  Western 
Church  both  fermented  and  unfermented  bread 
were  employed  down  to  the  ninth  century.  The 
altar-bread  is  also  called  a  host,  because  of  tiie 
victim  whom  the  sacramental  species  are  destined 
to  conceal.  Li  the  Latin  Church  the  host  is  cir- 
cular in  form,  bearing  an  image  of  the  crucifixion 
or  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  and  is  of  two  sizes;  the  larger 
is  consumed  by  the  celebrant  or  preserved  for  solemn 
exposition,  and  the  smaller  given  to  the  people  in 
communion.  The  name  "  particles  "  given  to  the 
smaller  hosts  recalls  the  fact  that  down  to  the 
eleventh  century  communion  was  distributed  to 
the  faithful  by  breaking  off  portions  of  a  large  bread 
consecrated  by  the  celebrant.  The  large  host  of 
the  Greeks  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  small 
host  triangular.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  altar-breads,  many  synodal  enactments 
providing  that  it  shall  be  committed  only  to  clerics 
or  to  women  in  religious  communities. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ALTAR-CARDS:  Three  cards,  containing  cer- 
tain prayers  of  the  mass,  placed  on  the  altar 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  central  card 
being  larger  than  those  placed  at  either  end.  Their 
introduction  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  middle  card  began  to  be  employed  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrant  and  to  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  continually  referring 
to  the  missal.  When  the  reading  of  the  beginning 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  prescribed,  the  card  on  the 
Gospel  side  was  added,  and  later,  to  make  the 
arrangement  appear  symmetrical,  the  third  card 
came  into  use.  In  masses  celebrated  by  a  bishop, 
the  practise  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century  is 
maintained  by  the  substitution  of  a  book  called 
the  canon,  from  which  are  read  the  prayers  usually 
printed  on  altar-cards.  Since  most  of  these  prayers 
are  to  be  said  secretly  or  inaudibly,  altar-cards  are 
sometimes  called  secret-cards.    John  T.  Creagh. 

ALTAR-CLOTHS.     See  Altar,  III.,  1,  a,  §  2. 

ALTENBURG,    colloquy    of.     See    Philip- 

PIST  . 

ALTENSTEIN,  al"ten-stain',  KARL  FREIHERR 
VON  STEIN  ZUM:  German  statesman,  first 
minister  of  public  worship  in  Prussia  (1817^0); 
b.  at  Ansbach  (20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nuremberg),  Ba- 
varia, Oct.  1,  1770;  d.  in  Berlin  May  14,  1840. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  character  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother  has  been  attributed  his  incapacity 
in  after-life  for  making  thoroughgoing  and  clear- 
cut  decisions.  He  was  educated  in  his  birthplace 
and  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  Gottingen, 
where  he  studied  law  primarily,  but  found  plenty 
of  time  for  researches  in  philosophy,  especially  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
In  1793  he  received  a  minor  legal  appointment  at 
Ansbach,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  become 
Prussian.  Here  he  was  under  Hardenberg,  who 
recognized  his  ability  and  had  him  transferred  to 
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Berlin  in  1799.  At  the  capit^S  he  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  an  authority  in  financial  matters,  and  was 
made  a  privy  councilor  in  the  financial  department 
in  1803^  succeeding  St«in  as  minister  of  finance  in 
ISOS.  Uxiable  to  cope  ivith  the  ahnost  imposaibb 
task  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  he 
retired  in  1810.  Hardenberg,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  in  overthrowing  him^  tried  three  years 
later  to  bring  him  back  to  public  life,  and  in  1817 
secured  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  newly 
founded  minis tiy  of  pubUc  wotKhi'p,  education,  and 
medicine.  These  important  branches  of  public 
administration  Imd  until  tlien  formed  departments 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior^  and  had  been  badly 
managed. 

Aliens tein  took  up  religious  questions  as  a  man 
who  understood  and  cared  for  them^  though  his 
Christianity  had  a  decidedly  tationaliatic  tinge.  Dif- 
ficulties of  many  kinds  beset  him  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office,  arising  partly  from  the  determined 
and  obstinate  character  of  his  sovereign  and  partly 
from  demagogic  opposition,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
Halle  controversy  of  1830  and  from  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Catholic  attitude  in  regard  to  mixed 
marriages.  When,  in  1824,  without  his  knowledge, 
the  direction  of  education  was  taken  from  Nicolo* 
vius  and  given  to  Von  Kamptz,  Altenstein  was  on 
the  verge  of  resigning  his  po^t,  but  he  decided  that 
it  was  lujiduty  to  remain .  One  of  the  great  achieve* 
ments  of  his  administration  was  the  systematic 
improvement  to  a  remarkable  extent  of  primary 
and    secondary    education.  (F.  Bosse.) 

fiiBLFOORAPKT  :  FrftihePT  von  9tflint  in  DeuiMcke  Rerus,  vol. 
Tii,,  1882:  H,  Treitscbk*,  Drutiche  GisM^kithU  imlQ^Jahv' 
hundert,  Letp^ic.  1SS2;  ADB,  vol.  xxxvi. 

ALTEAMER,  ftl'tham"er,  ANDREAS  (sometimes 
known  by  the  Greek  form  of  hi^  name,  Palalos- 
phyra):  German  Reformer;  b.  in  the  village  of 
Brents,  near  Gundelfingen  (28  m.  n*w.  of  Augsburg), 
Wiirttemberg,  c*  1500;  d,  at  Ansbach,  probably 
in  1519.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  TQbing^n, 
In  152-1  he  is  found  settled  as  priest  at  GmUnd  in 
Sw^abia,  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party  J  and  he  remained  there  after  he  had  been 
deposed  and  had  married*  He  escaped  with  difE- 
culty  in  the  reaction  of  the  Swabian  League,  and 
fled  to  Wittenberg,  remaining  there  nine  months 
and  proceeding  to  Nuremberg  in  the  summer  of 
1526.  His  Lutheran  convictions  were  now  maturej 
and  he  maintained  a  constant  literary  activity 
against  both  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Roman  Cath-* 
oUce.  He  was  pastor  at  Eltcrsdorf ,  near  Eriangen, 
in  1527,  deacon  at  St.  Sebaldus's,  Nuremberg,  in 
1528;  he  took  part  as  an  ardent  Lutheran  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
called  to  Ansbach  to  assist  in  spreading  the  Refor- 
mation in  Brandenburg.  In  November  he  pub* 
lished  a  complete  catechism,  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  teaching,  but 
also  QA  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  to  take  the 
title  of  catecliism.  For  the  nejct  few  years  he  was 
the  aoui  of  tlie  Protestant  party  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  and  by  his  untiring  energy  and  gifts  of 
organization  did  much  in  the  development  there 
of  the  evangelical  religion.  Of  his  theological 
worka  may  be  mentioned  his  Annotatwnes  in  Jacobi 


Epistolam  (Strasburg,  1527),  which  carried  still 
further  Luther's  views  of  that  epistle,  though  it  was- 
modified  in  the  edition  of  1533.  His  notes  on  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  ptibUshed  in  complete  form. 
1536,  have  preserved  his  fame  as  a  classical  scholar 
even  where  the  Reformer  has  been  forgotten. 

{T.  KOLDE.) 
BtBLioaBAPHT:    T.    Kolde*  Afidna   Altharrur*  d«r  Huma^ 
niti    und  Rfftfrmaiof   in  Braridantnirif-AnMhach,  V.tlm.n^n^ 
1B65  (DontfiLmff  a  reprint  of  bin  catcchiim). 

ALTHAUSj  PAUL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Fallersleben  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Brunswick)  Dec.  29, 
18GL  He  w^as  educated  at  the  univeraitiea  of 
Erlaagen  and  GtSttingen*  and  held  various  pastor- 
ates from  1887  to  1897,  w^hen  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  practical  and  ^stematic 
theology  at  the  University  of  G^ttingen,  becoming, 
fuH  professor  two  years  later.  He  has  written  Di& 
hisioriAche  und  dogmaiische  Grundlagf  der  lutheri' 
schen  TauflUurgit  (Hanover,  1893)  and  Die  HeiU- 
bedetUung  der  Taufe  im  Ntuen  Te»lament  (GUteraloh, 
1S97). 

ALTHra,  JOHAHN  HEDTRICH  :  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Emden  (70  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen), 
East  Friesland,  Feb.  17.  1583;  d.  at  Groningen 
(92  m*  n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Aug.  25,  1644,  He  stud- 
ied at  Groningen  and  Herbom,  acted  as  tutor  for 
several  German  princes,  and  traveled  a*  far  as 
England.  In  1613  he  became  professor  of  dog- 
matics at  Heidell:>erg,  and  in  1616  dir^itor  of 
the  seminary  in  the  Calhgium  Snptentiw.  Lea^Tng 
Heidelberg  because  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  in  1627 
was  appointed  professor  at  Groningen.  He  ivas 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Palatinate  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618-19)  and  was  a  decided  but  Bib- 
lieal  predestinarian.  He  collaborated  on  the  Dutch 
Bible  version.  He  published  nothing  during  his 
Hfetinie;  after  his  death  hb  son^  Jacob  Alting  (b,  at 
Heidelberg  1618;  d.  at  Groningen,  where  ho  was 
professor  of  Hebrew^  1679)  published  several  of 
ins  works,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Theologian 
hutorica  (Amsterdam,  1664),  a  pioneer  work  on 
the  history  of  doctrine.        (E,  F.  Karl  MI-ller.) 

ALTMAJflT,  (Slt'mOn;  Bishop  of  Passau  1065- 
91:  d.  at  Zeisctmauer  (12  m.  n,w.  of  Vienna), 
Lower  Austriat  Aug.  8*  1091.  A  Westphalian  of 
noble  birth,  lie  became  first  a  student  and  then  head 
of  the  school  of  Paderbom.  Later  he  was  provost 
of  Aachen,  then  chaplain  to  Henry  IlL,  after  whose 
death  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Em- 
press Agnes.  In  1064  he  made  the  pilgrimage  U> 
Jerusalem,  and  was  cho^n  bishop  of  Passau  before 
his  return.  He  adhered  steadfastly  to  Gregory 
VI L  in  his  conflict  with  Henry  IV.,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  German  bishops  to  proclaim  against  tho 
king  the  f^ntence  of  excommunication  which  had 
been  pronounced  in  Rome.  He  allied  himself 
mth  the  South  German  princes,  and  acted  as  papal 
legate  in  the  assemblies  at  Ulm  and  Tribur  in  the 
autumn  of  1076,  Rudolf  of  Swabia  had  no  moro 
faithful  partizan.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude, 
Altmann  had  to  leave  his  diocese,  which  suffered 
severely  (1077^78)  from  Henry's  resentment.  He 
went  to  Rome  early  in  1079,  and  was  there  when 
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Gregory  VI 1.  hurled  m  flocond  anathema  at  Heniy 
in  the  Bynod  of  lOSO.  He  returned  to  Gemianjr 
ai  permanent  pfli>al  vicar.  Undei'  Im  influence 
Liutpold  of  Austria  broke  with  Henry,  and  Altmann 
yvQ£  able  to  return  to  Pa/i^eau.  After  Rudolf ^if 
death  (Oct.  15*  1080)^  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
pope^e  instruct! omj  with  regard  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  contestant  ior  the  throne,  and  Hermann 
of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  (Aug*,  1081 ).  Aitmann 
doe«  not  appear  as  leader  of  the  papal  party  in 
Germany  after  Liut|xild^s  defeat  by  the  Bohemians 
Mi  Mailberg  in  10S2.  He  maintJiined  him^f  for  a 
while  in  tlie  eaat^m  part  of  his  diocese^  Faasati  itself 
being  held  by  an  opt>oflstton  biwhop,  and  rej(^ted 
All  compromise.  In  the  internal  adniinitit  rat  ion 
of  his  diocese  his  policy  was  vigoroiu^ly  Hildebran- 
dine  *  (C  a  r  l  Mirbt  . ) 

BtBLtoaKAfST:  His  life^  by  so  anDnymoui  arUthur  of  the 
(weifth  eentujry,  ed,  W,  W«tt«nbac!h,  ia  in  MGH, 
Script,  xjL  CISG^)  22fl-243:  amother  life  by  Rupert, 
abbot  of  Gottweii^  (d.  1]Q9>,  is  in  MPL^  crxiviii.;  atid 
then  are  mod«ni  live^  by  T.  Wicdcinann^  Au^aburff,  1^1 . 
X  3t0|i!.  Vjemuvt  I853t  And  A^  Linwiniiieyer,  Pawimu,  189L 
Coiuult  C.  Mirbt,  Die  FublaiMtik  im  Zeiiaiter  Gretjofa  ViL, 
Le  pnc,  1894;  W.  Marteiu,  Ortffor  YiJ.,  ib,  1894;  HaucV, 
A*A  iiL34l. 

ALTMANK,  WH^HELH:  Gemian  librarian  and 
historian;  b.  at  Adelnau  (65  m*  a*e.  of  Po»en) 
Apr,  4,  IS62.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitief' 
of  Breslau,  Marburg,  and  BerUn  (Ph.D.,  1885), 
and  was  librarian  successively  at  Breslau  (1886- 
80),  Grf^ifswald  (1889-1900),  and  Berim  (1MKM)6). 
being  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  musical  col- 
lection in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  in  1906. 
In  theology  his  jjosition  is  liberal.  He  has  written 
Wahl  Alhrt4^i*  II.  turn  rdmischen  Kdnig  (Berlin ^ 
1886);  Der  Romerzug  L^tdwigs  des  Bawrn  {\m^)i 
Studien  lu  Ebctharl  TFiW^cJfce  (1891);  Die  Urkun- 
den  KaUer  SiffiamundM  (2 vols,,  Innsbruck,  1896-^9); 
and  RichaTd  Wagners  Brie/e  nach  Zettfolge  und 
InkaU  (Leipsic,  1905).  He  has  aho  edfledj  among 
other  works,  Ad^  X.  GramU  (Breslau,  1860); 
Ausgrwdfdie  Urkttnden  zur  Eridfderung  der  Ver- 
foHmngjtgatchicht^  DeiUnchl^ndB  im  Miti€t(dt^  (Ber- 
lin, 1S91;  in  collaboration  ivith  E.  Bcmheim):  and 
Eberhart  Windejfcs  Denkicurdigheiien  tur  Getchichte 
rfe*  SScilalicrs  Kaiser  Sigismuruh  (1893). 

ALTRUIST  COlOfUNITY,  SeeCoMMums.y  JL,2, 

ALUHBRADOS.     See  Alombel\oo6. 

ALUMNATE:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  po- 
fiition  of  a  student  in  an  episcopal  or  pupal  (semi- 
nary. In  order  to  enter  such  an  institution  the 
candidate  must  be  capable  of  recei^nng  orders  and 
have  the  express  intention  of  taking  them.  The 
seminarist  re(^eive3  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
state  as  soon  as  he  in  tonsured,  even  before  ordina- 
tion. The  alumni  of  the  setninariee  and  colleges 
for  the  training  of  miasionarios  have  special  priv- 
ileges, on  condition  that  when  they  enter  the  college 
they  solemnly  swear  not  to  join  any  religtous  order, 
but  as  secular  priests  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
missionary  work,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  whicb  they  are  required  to  make 
annual  reports.  (E.  Fm  pub  erg.) 

Biblid^HaPHT:  P.  Hinecbiui,  Kireh^nrechi,  iv.  503  aqq. 
fil7,  Berlin.  1888:  O.  Alejer^  Z>u  Fropagand&,  i.  73  «m., 
22fi  aqq.,  Q^tiDg^n,  1852. 


ALVAR  OF  CORDOVA  (called  also  Paul  AItit): 
Spanish  Christian  champion  against  the  Moham' 
medans;  b,  about  800;  d,  about  S61.  His  ances- 
tors apfjear  to  have  been  Jews,  and  his  family  was 
wealthy*  He  lived,  highly  esteemed,  upon  an 
inherited  estate  near  Cordova,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated with  bis  lifelong  friend  Eulogiiis  (q.v.)  by 
the  abbot  Speraindeo  (d.  before  feii2),  author  of  a 
work  against  Islam  and  of  a  glorification  of  two 
Christian  brothers  who  suffered  martyrdom  untler 
Abd  aj- Rahman  IL  From  this  teacher  Ahar  and 
bis  fellow  pupil  imbibed  a  feeling  of  hatred  toward 
the  Mohammedans.  Bpanish  Christiaufi  at  the  time 
were  filled  with  a  fanatical  longing  for  martyrdom 
and  found  an  easy  w^ay  to  the  attaininent  of  their 
desire  by  publicly  reviling  Mohammed,  which  was 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Alvar  en^ 
eouraged  such  proceedings,  while  Eulogius,  after 
some  hesitation,  became  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
In  Alvar 's  chief  work,  the  Indiculus  iumirwuus 
(854 )i  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Mobatnmed 
was  a  precursor  of  Antichrist  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore permisBible  to  revile  him.  That  he  did  not 
himself  seek  a  martyr's  death  i$  explained  by  tlie 
often- repeated  assertion  of  Eulogiui?,  that  only 
BUcb  should  sacrifice  themselves  as  were  rii>e  for 
eternal  life  through  pergonal  holiness.  The  move- 
ment died  out  after  Eulogiua  had  suffes>etl  (859), 
and  Alvar  then  wrot€  his  friend's  life  in  a  strain 
of  extravagant  glorification.  His  Last  and  uios^t 
mature  work  was  a  Conjusiot  imitated  (but  not 
slavishly)  from  the  Oraiio  pro  t^rr^ptwne  viUc  of 
Isidore  of  Seville;  in  mystico-contemplative  form 
it  expresses  deep  contrition  and  the  longing  for 
salvation »  A  few  of  Alvar 's  Latin  poems  have 
been  preser\'ed,  and  a  Liber  ttciniiUarum,  a  sort  of 
Christian  ettuc:;*  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  quo- 
tations from  Biblical  and  eccle^iafltical  writers*  is 
ascribed  to  him  with  probability  by  a  Gothic 
manuscript  of  Madrid  (cf.  MFL^  xc,  94-95),  His 
works  are  in  MPL^  ex  v.,  cxxi. 

BiBUoaHAFUT:     W.    von    Bttudiflain,    fuloffvu^   un^   Ah'fir, 
Lelpitic*  1872. 

ALYPmS,  SAtST:  1.  A  saint  of  the  Roman 
Calendar;  b.  of  a  prominent  family  at  Thagaj*t«j 
Numicjja,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Augustine  in  Carthage  and  later  one  of  Eiis 
most  devoted  friends^  and  waa  converted  from 
Manieheanism  by  him.  He  precedetl  Augustine 
to  Rome  to  study  law  and  was  assessor  there  tfi 
the  court  of  the  Italian  treasury.  When  Augustine 
went  to  Milan,  AlypiuB  aceompanied  him,  attended 
the  preaching  of  Ambrose,  was  converte<l  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  baptised  with  Auguatine  on  Ea.^er, 
3B7,  With  Augustine  he  returned  to  Africa  and 
lived  with  him  at  Thagaste  till  in  391  Augustine 
became  bishop  of  Hippo  and  Alypius  abbot  of  a 
monast-ery  at  Thaga^^te.  In  3W  he  became  bishop 
of  Thaga«ta  and  survived  Augustine.  His  day 
is  Aug.  15.  He  is  mentioned  many  times  in  .\ugufl- 
tine'n  '' Confe^ions  *'  (v'i,  7-16  and  elsewhere), 
and  several  of  Augustine^s  letters  to  him  have  been 
preserved, 

2*  A  saint  of  the  Greek  Calendar;  b,  at  Adria- 
nople  about  55fK  Tn  imitation  of  Simeon  be  stood 
upon  a  piUar,  hence  w^as  caJled  The  StyUte.     He 
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18  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  108,  and  to  have 
^f)ent  his  last  fifty  years  on  his  pillar.  His  day 
is  Nov.  26.    See  Sttlttes. 

Bibliooraphy:  1.  ASB,  Auc..  ili.  201-206.  2.  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  Vila  aaneii  Alypii  Cioniiae,  ed.  L.  Suritu,  in 
De  probaHa  aanctorwn  Aisioriit,  Nov.,  vi.  588-595,  Ck>losDe, 
1576. 

ALZ06,  Ol'tsoH,  JOBANH  BAPTIST:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Ohlau  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau),  Sile- 
sia, June  29,  1808;  d.  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
Blar.  1,  1878.  He  studied  at  Brcslau  and  Bonn, 
served  as  private  tutor,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1834.  He  became  professor  of  church  history 
and  exegesis  at  Posen  (1836),  Hildesheim  (1845), 
and  Freiburg  (1853).  While  at  Posen  he  supported 
his  archbishop,  Blartin  von  Dunin  (q.v.)  in  his 
measures  against  mixed  marriages.  In  1869  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  on  dogma 
in  the  preparation  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  was 
the  only  member  of  the  commission  who  held  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility  as  wholly  inoppoi^ 
tune.  His  chief  works  were:  Universalgeachichte 
der  christUchen  Kirche  vom  katholischen  Stand- 
punkU  (Mainz,  1841;  10th  ed.  by  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Handbvch  der  aUgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte,  2 
vols.,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  from  9th  ed.,  3  vols., 
Cincinnati,  1874-78,  new  ed.,  1903;  it  is  said  that 
the  English  translation  does  not  faithfully  repro- 
duce the  original,  being  less  candid  and  reliable); 
Grundrisa  der  Patroiogie  oder  der  dltem  chriat- 
lichen  Ldtterargeschichte  (Freiburg,  1866);  Die  deut- 
8chen  Plenarien  im  ISUn  und  zu  Anfang  dea  16Un 
Jahrhunderts  (1874). 
Bibliogbapht:    F.  X.  Kraus,  GtddchtniBtrede  atrf  Johanne§ 

Ahog,  Freiburg,  1879. 

AMADEISTS,     See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi, 
AND  TiiE  Franciscan  Order,  III.,  §7. 

AMALARIUS,  am-a-la'ri-us,  OF  METZ  (AMA- 
LARIUS  SYMPHOSIUS):  Liturgical  writer  of 
the  ninth  century;  b.  about  780;  d.  850  or  851. 
In  his  yout\)  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Alcuin, 
and  Metz  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
place  of  his  principal  activity.  He  appears  as  a 
deacon  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen  in  817,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  patristic  part  of  the 
Regvla  Aquisgranensis,  which  imposed  the  canonical 
life  upon  the  clergy  of  the  empire.  In  825,  now  a 
ckorepiscojniB,  he  was  in  Paris  for  the  synod  called 
by  Louis  in  connection  with  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, and  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  with 
Halitgar  of  Cambrai,  to  accompany  the  papal 
envoys  to  Constantinople  about  this  matter.  The 
authorities  do  not  relate  whether  he  accomplished 
the  mission,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  once  visited 
Constantinople.  His  principal  work  (written  not 
earlier  than  819)  was  Dt  ecclesiasticis  officiiSf  in 
which  he  discusses  all  liturgical  usages,  the  festivals 
and  offices  of  the  Church,  and  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  from  the  stand- 
point of  mystical  symbolism.  The  diversities 
between  the  German  antiphonaries  next  drew 
his  attention,  and  in  831  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
Gregory  IV.  to  issue  an  authorized  Roman  antipho- 
nary.  The  pope  did  not  see  his  way  to  do  this, 
but  he  called  Amalarius's  attention  to  the  Roman 
I.— 10 


antiphonaries  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  He  came 
home  to  revise  his  earlier  book  in  the  light  of  new 
sources,  and  compile  an  antiphonary  based  on  the 
Prankish  ones  together  with  these  Roman  texts; 
the  commentary  on  this  fonns  his  work  De  ordine 
antipkonarii.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  to 
the  throne,  the  rebellious  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
Agobard  (q.v.),  was  deposed,  and  Amalarius  was 
put  in  charge  of  his  diocese.  Here  he  used  his  power 
to  bring  about  a  sweeping  change  in  the  liturgy, 
but  aroused  strong  opposition,  led  by  the  deacon 
Florus,  a  warm  partizan  of  Agobard,  who  worked 
against  Amalarius  unceasingly,  and  finally  ac- 
cused him  of  heresy  at  the  Synod  of  Quiercy  in 
838.  The  synod  condemned  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  Agobard,  shortly  afterward  returning 
to  Lyons,  began  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  liturgy.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
later  life,  except  that  in  the  controversy  over 
Gottschalk's  teaching  he  wrote  in  support  of 
Hincmar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amulf  at  Metz.  His  writings  give 
an  insight  into  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  earty 
ninth  century,  and  are  especially  illuminating  on 
the  relation  of  the  Galilean  liturgies  to  the  Roman, 
which  was  gaining  steadily  in  the  Prankish  empire. 
To  its  permanent  conquest  over  the  Galilean, 
Amalarius's  work  undoubtedly  contributed.  He  is 
also  important  from  his  influence  on  later  medie- 
val liturgiologists,  many  of  whom  follow  his  mys- 
tical method,  and  most  of  whom  quote  him  exten- 
sively. He  shows  a  ^^ide  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  His 
works  are  in  MPL,  cv.  (Rudolf  Sahre.) 

Bibxjoobaphy:  R.  Mdnchemeier,  Amalar  wm  M§U,  §tim 
Uhen  und  •eine  Schriften,  MOnster,  1893;  Hiaioim  litU- 
raire  ds  la  France,  vol.  iv.;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacris,  yaHa, 
xviii.,  xix..  Paris.  1752, 1754;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachielUe, 
vol.  iv.;  R.  Sahre,  Der  Liturgiker  Amalariua,  Dresden, 
1893. 

AMALARIUS  OF  TREVES  (AMALARIUS  FOR- 
TUNATUS):  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  but  he  is  not  the  same  as  the 
liturgiologist  Amalarius  of  Metz,  with  whom  he 
has  been  identified.  He  became  archbishop  about 
809,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop  Amalharius 
whom  Charlemagne  commissioned  about  811  to 
consecrate  the  newly  erected  church  at  Hamburg. 
In  the  spring  of  813  he  set  out  for  Constantinople 
with  Abbot  Peter  of  Nonantula,  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
Frankish  and  Byzantine  courts.  The  envo3rB, 
learning  that  Michael,  to  whom  they  were  accred- 
ited, had  been  succeeded  by  Leo  V.,  remained 
eighty  days  in  Constantinople,  and  returned  in 
company  with  two  Byzantine  ambassadors,  to 
find  Charlemagne's  son  Louis  on  the  throne.  This 
is  the  last  known  fact  in  Amalarius's  life.  There 
is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  he 
died  in  814  or  816.  Ortain  passages  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Hilduin,  abbot  of  Saint-Denis  (ed.  G.  Meier, 
in  Neuea  Archiv  fiir  dltere  deulsche  Geschichtskunde, 
xiii.,  1887,  307-323),  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  resigned  his  see  (his  successor  Hetti  was  in 
possession  of  it  in  816)  and  lived  some  time  longer 
as  head  of  a  monastery.    His  writings  are  a  short 
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treatise  on  baptism,  formerly  ascribed  to  Alciiin, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  by 
Charlemagne  to  the  archbishops  of  his  empire 
(in  A/ PL,  xcix.  887-902),  and  the  Odoporicum 
or  Versus  marini,  a  poem  of  eighty  hexameters, 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople 
(MPL,  ci.  1287-88,  among  the  works  of  Alcuin; 
ed.  E.  Diimmler,  in  MGH,  PaetoB  lot.  cevi  Carol. ^ 
i.  426-428,  1881;  cf.  Addenda,  ii.  694). 

(Rudolf  Sahre.) 
Biblxoorapht:    Rettberg.  KD,  i.  426-428:    J.  Marx.  Ge- 

achiehU   det   EruHfU  Trier,  Trier.  1858-62;  Hauck,  KD, 

ii.  192. 

AMALEK,  am'a-lek,  AMALEKITES,  am'-alek- 
aits:  A  Bedouin  people  who  are  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  the  older  history  of  Israel.  Their  terri- 
tory was  the  steppes  south  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judea  and  the  Sinaitic  desert  (the  modem  Tih; 
Gen.  xiv.  7;  Ex.  xvii.  8;  Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv,  25, 
43,  45;  I  Sam.  xv.  4-7,  xxvii.  8).  From  Judges 
V.  14  and  xii.  15  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
once  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  were  gradually  driven 
to  the  south.  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor 
extra-Biblical  sources  give  satisfactory  informar 
tion  concerning  their  ethnographical  relations  (cf . 
NOldeke,  Ueber  die  Amalekiter  und  einige  andere 
Nachbarvdlker  der  Israeliterif  Gdttingen,  1864). 
Israel  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Rephidim  while  on  the  way  to  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  Yahweh  then  commanded  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  people  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  cf.  Deut. 
XXV.  17-19;  I  Sam.  xv.  2-3).  Again  when  cer- 
tain of  the  Israelites  attempted,  against  Yahweh's 
command,  to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amalekites  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  In  post-Mosaic  time  the  Kenites  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah  among 
nomad  Amalekites  (Judges  i.  16,  LXX.).  They  are 
said  to  have  made  forays  against  Israel  in  the 
narratives  of  Ehud  and  Gideon  (Judges  iii.  13,  vi.  3, 
33,  vii.  12),  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Amalekites  were 
expressly  named  in  the  sources  from  which  these 
narratives  are  drawn.  At  Samuel's  command 
Saul  made  war  upon  them  and  gained  a  great 
victory;  because  he  did  not  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tion to  destroy  them  utterly  he  was  rejected  by 
the  prophet  (I  Sam.  xv.).  Their  king.  Agag,  is 
here  named,  and  their  sheep,  oxen,  and  other 
possessions  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  ''  city  of 
Amalek,"  which  is  not  referred  to  elsewhere. 
David  attacked  them  after  they  had  made  a  raid 
upon  Ziklag,  and  only  those  who  had  camels  es- 
caped (I  Sam.  XXX.).  Thenceforth  the  Amalek- 
ites disappear  from  history  except  for  the  notice, 
in  I  Chron.  iv.  42,  that  a  band  of  Simeonites  (prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  Hezekiah)  exterminated  the 
last  remnant  of  them,  dwelling  on  Mont  Seir. 
That  Haman  is  called  an  Agagite  in  Esther  iii.  1 
("  an  Amalekite,"  Josephus,  Ant.,  XI.  vi.  5)  has 
no  significance,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  book. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

Bibliography:  A.  Dillmann,  Commentary  on  Oeneeia,  on 
chaps.  X.  and  xxxvi..  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1897  (best); 
T.  Ndldeke.  Ueber  die  Amalekiter  und  einige  andere  Nach- 
harvOlker  der  Itraeliten,  Gdttingen,  1864;  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Racee  of  the  Old  Testamtnt,  London,  1891;  DB,  i.  77-78; 
BB,  i.  128-131. 


AMALRIC,  Q-mal'rik  (Fr.  Amaury),  OF  BENA 
AND  THE  AMALRICIANS,  a-mal-rish'ans:  A 
notable  representative  of  pantheism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  his  followers.  Amalric  was  bom  at 
Bena,  near  Chartres,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  lectured  in  Paris  on  philosopliy 
and  theology.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
subtle  dialectician,  and  the  favor  of  the  Daupliin, 
afterward  King  Louis  VIII.  How  far  he  carried 
his  pantheism  in  the  public  teaching  can  not  now 
be  determined;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  member- 
ship of  believers  in  the  body  of  Christ  was  so  pan- 
theistic in  tendency  that  it  aroused  suspicion,  and 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  who  exercised  an  official  oversight  over 
the  schools  of  Paris.  In  1204  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  teaching  before 
Innocent  III.,  who  decided  against  him.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  recant.  Soon  after- 
ward he  died,  and  received  churchly  burial  at  St.- 
Martin-des-Champs  (1  m.  e.  of  Morlaix,  Finist^re). 
After  his  death  traces  of  a  sect  formed  by  him  were 
discovered,  and  a  synod  was  called  in  Paris  in  1209 
to  take  measures  for  its  suppression.  Amalric 's 
teaching  was  condemned,  and  he  himself  was 
excommunicated;  nine  ecclesiastics  together  with 
William  the  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  seven  prophets 
of  the  sect,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  At  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215,  Innocent  III. 
renewed  the  condenmation  of  Amalric 's  teaching. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Amalric  took  up  the 
teaching  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  and  devel- 
oped it  into  a  thoroughgoing  pantheism.  Only 
three  propositions  can  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
Amalric  himself:  (1)  that  God  is  all  tilings; 
(2)  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  believe  liim- 
self  a  member  of  Christ,  and  that  none  can  be  saved 
without  this  faith;  and  (3)  that  no  sin  is  imputed 
to  those  who  walk  in  love.  The  teaching  of  his 
disciples  is  an  expansion  of  these  theses.  God, 
they  said,  has  revealed  himself  thrice,  and  each 
time  more  completely.  With  the  incarnation  in 
Abraham  the  epoch  of  the  Father  begins;  with 
the  incarnation  in  Mary,  that  of  the  Son;  with 
the  incarnation  in  the  Amalricians,  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  the  coming  of  Christ  set  aside 
the  Mosaic  law,  so  the  sacraments  and  ordinances 
of  the  second  dispensation  were  now  abolished. 
The  sect  called  the  veneration  of  the  saints  idolatry*; 
the  Church,  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse;  the 
pope.  Antichrist.  The  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers  takes  the  place 
of  baptism,  and  is  indeed  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  no  other  is  to 
be  expected;  nor  is  there  any  hell  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  Their  doctrine,  that  the  spirit, 
which  is  God,  can  not  be  affected  by  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh,  or  commit  sin,  became  a  cover  for  mani- 
fold excesses,  proven  not  only  by  contemporary 
records,  but  also  by  numerous  testimonials  as  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  the  direct 
successors  of  the  Amalricians.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  G.  Armoricufl.  De  geatit  Phi- 
lippi  Augunti,  in  Bouquet.  Recueil,  xvii.  83:  B.  Guido,  Vita 
Innoeentiipapa,  in  Mansi.  Conci/ia.  xxii.  801-809.  986:  C. 
B&umker,  Bin  Traktat  gegen  die  AmaJririaner  aus  dem  An- 
fano  dee    XIII.  JcJurhunderta,  Paderborn,  1895.     Consult 
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C.  Hahn,  GeachichU  der  KeUer  im  MiUelalter,  iii.  176  sqq., 
tituttgart,  1845;  Krunlein,  Amalrich  von  Bena  und  David 
von  Dinant,  in  TSK,  xii.  (1847)  271  sqq.;  W  Preger,  Oe- 
•chiehte  der  deuUcKen  Myttik  im  MiUelalter,  i.  166  sqq..  173 
sqq.,  Leipaic.  1874;  A.  Jundt,  Hiatoire  du  panthSiame 
pojndaire  au  tnoyen  dge,  p.  20.  Paris.  1875;  H.  Reuter, 
Oeachichte  der  religidaen  AufklArung  im  MiUelaUer,  ii.  218 
sqq..  Berlin.  1877. 

AMANA   SOCIETY.    See  Communism,  II.,  3. 

AMAlfDUS,  a-man'duB:  Bishop  and  missionary 
of  the  Franks;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Elno,  near 
Toumai,  Feb.  6,  661  (?).  He  was  a  man  of  rank 
from  Aquitania,  took  holy  orders  in  early  youth 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  and  lived  in  a  cell 
in  the  city-wall  of  Bourges  till  he  was  induced  by 
a  vision  of  St.  Peter  to  give  himself  up  to  mission- 
work  in  Friesland.  He  preached  and  baptized 
near  Ghent.  The  Prankish  government  neglected 
to  protect  the  mission  near  the  frontier,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  haughty  Frieslanders  hindered 
the  work.  Amandus  therefore  went  to  Carinthia 
and  Camiola  to  seek  a  better  field  among  the  Slavic 
invaders,  south  of  the  Danube.  Here,  however, 
he  was  not  successful;  and  he  returned  to  Ghent, 
where  he  founded  two  monasteries,  Blandinium 
and  Gundarum,  and  a  third,  Elno,  near  Toumai. 
From  these  the  Friesian  mission-w^ork  was  carried 
on  with  more  success.  Amandus  was  made  bishop 
of  Maestricht,  and  in  this  position  he  helped  to 
carry  through  the  Roman  resolutions  against  the 
Monothelites,  and  tried  to  reform  the  clergy.  As 
the  latter  showed  themselves  obstinate,  he  retired 
from  his  see  between  647  and  649,  entered  the  abbey 
of  Elno,  and  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Prankish  and  Basque  heathen. 
He  was  said  to  have  performed  miracles,  and  it 
was  believed  that  miracles  occurred  at  his  tomb, 
which  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

A.  Werner. 
Biblxoorapht:  Baudemund  and  Biilo  wrote  accounts  of  his 

life  which  with  other  sources  are  in  ASB,  Feb..  i.  815-903. 

Consult  Gosse.  E»9ai  »tur  SL  Amand,  1866;  J.  J.  de.Smedt. 

Vie  de  Si.  Amand,  Ghent.  1881;  Rettbenc.  KD,  i.  554.  ii. 

507-508;    Friedrich,   KD,  ii.  322;    J.  Desilve,  De  Mchola 

Elnonenei  S.  Amandi,  Louvain.  1890;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  269 

sqq. 

AMAlfDUS,  JOHANNES.  See  Albert  of  Prus- 
sia, §  2. 

AMARNA  TABLETS. 

I.  Tellel-Amama.  IV.  Value  of  the  Tablets. 

II.  The  Tablets.  Historical  (f  1). 

III.  Authors  and  Contents.  Geographical  (f  2). 

Linguistic  (S3). 

I.  Tell  el-Amama:  The  Amama  tablets  are  a 
collection  of  cuneiform  documents,  so  called 
from  Tell  el-Amama,  the  name  by  which  the 
place  where  the  tablets  were  discovered  is  gen- 
erally known  outside  of  Egypt.  It  is  really  a 
conventionalized  word,  compounded  of  the  Arab 
tellf  "  mound,"  and  a  word  formed  either  from  the 
name  of  the  Arabic  tribe  Amran  or  from  a  place 
near  Amarieh.  The  place  is  160  miles  above  Cairo, 
between  Thebes  and  Memphis,  or,  more  closely, 
between  Assiout  and  Beni-Hassan.  The  mound 
is  the  site  of  the  city  built  by  Amenophis  IV., 
known  otherwise  as  the  heretic  king  Khu-en-aten, 
that  he  might  there  develop  untrammeled  by  the 
hostile  priesthoods  his  favorite  cult  of  the  disk  of 
the  Sim  (aten)  with  which  he  hoped  to  supersede 


all  other  cults  and  to  unify  the  religion  of  Egypt 
(see  Egypt,  I.).  His  attempt  was  of  course  op- 
posed by  all  the  priesthoods  of  all  the  other  cults, 
and  after  his  death  his  name  was  held  accursed 
because  of  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  His  po- 
sition in  Egypt  was  very  like  that  of  Julian  "  the 
Apostate  "  among  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The 
place  which  he  built  for  his  capital  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruins,  not  being  occupied  after  his  death 
by  any  other  king.  It  is  this  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  tablets  there  and  also  for 
their  preservation.  The  foreign  office  of  his  reign 
with  its  archives  w^as  located  there,  and  when  the 
palace  was  disused,  the  chamber  where  the  tablets 
were  kept  was  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  disin- 
tegrating buildings.  These  facts  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents,  which  indeed  is  established  beyond  all 
question.  The  mound  was  excavated  in  1891-92 
by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie  and  a  corps  of  assistants  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  finds  made  were  most  valuable,  although 
the  site  had  been  rifled  by  Arabs  and  travelers. 
The  entire  reign  of  the  king  whose  capital  was  there 
was  illuminated  by  the  finds,  and  the  activities, 
religious,  political,  and  industrial,  were  laid  bare. 
That  excavation  was  the  result,  however,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  finding  of  the  tablets.  One  of  the 
hopes  was  that  other  tablets  would  be  discovered, 
a  hope  which  largely  stimulated  the  search  but  was 
not  realized. 

n.  The  Tablets:  The  discovery  was  accidental. 
In  1887  a  peasant  woman  while  searching  in  the 
ruins  for  antiquities  to  sell  to  travelers  discovered 
the  place  of  deposit  within  the  palace  enclosure. 
The  tablets  were  all  taken  out,  naturally  without 
the  extreme  care  which  skilled  excavators  would 
have  used,  were  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  sold. 
Eighty-two  letters  and  fragments  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum,  160  went  to 
Berlin,  the  Gizeh  museum  has  sixty,  while  a  few 
are  in  private  hands.  In  all,  about  320  docimients 
of  the  series  are  known.  Some  fragments  were 
afterward  found  in  the  place  of  deposit  by  Petrie, 
verifying  the  location  as  given  by  the  peasants, 
but  adding  hardly  anything  to  the  knowledge 
already  gained.  The  tablets  are  different  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  shape,  from  those  recovered 
from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mounds.  Most  of 
them  are  rectangular,  a  few  are  oval,  some  are 
flat  on  both  sides,  some  convex  on  both,  some 
pillow-shaped,  some  are  kiln-dried,  others  sun- 
dried.  Many  of  them  confirm  by  the  texture  of 
the  clay  the  assertions  of  the  inscriptions  as  to  their 
sources.  Six  of  them  are  the  largest  known  of 
this  species  of  tablet,  measuring  ten  inches  by  eight. 
The  language,  except  in  three  of  the  documents, 
is  the  neo-Babylonian,  closely  related  to  Assyrian, 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  approximating 
most  closely  the  Assyrian.  One  letter  is  in  the 
Hittite  language  but  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
Sometimes  a  Sumerian  ideograph  is  used,  of  which 
the  explanation  occasionally  follows  either  in 
Assyrian  or  in  Canaanitic.  In  all  but  half  a  dozen 
tablets  the  general  character  of  the  writing  is 
inferior,  showing  the  work  of  unskilled  scribes. 
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The  differences  are  often  individualistic,  and 
mannerisms  which  run  through  a  whole  series  com- 
bine with  other  details  to  point  infallibly  to  identity 
of  source  for  that  series.  The  spelling  is  poor,  and 
modifications  of  characters  occur  which  have  not 
been  discovered  in  other  cuneiform  documents. 
The  tablets  are  all  to  be  dated  within  the  reigns 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.,  father  and  son,  about 
1500-1450  B.C.  Besides  the  foregoing,  a  tablet 
recognized  by  nearly  all  scholars  as  belonging  to 
the  series  was  found  by  Bliss  in  his  excavation  of 
Tell  el-Hesy  (Lachish)  in  Palestine.  This  con- 
tains the  name  of  Zimrida  of  Lachish  (almost  cer- 
tainly the  writer  of  letter  No.  217  in  Winckler's 
arrangement,  and  mentioned  in  Nos.  181  and  219 
of  the  same),  not  to  be  confounded  with  2<imrida 
of  Sidon,  who  is  also  a  correspondent  (as  is  appar- 
ently done  by  Bliss,  Mounds  of  Many  Cities^  Lon- 
don, 1896,  pp.  54  sqq.).  Some  of  the  letters 
contain  E^^tian  dockets  mostly  illegible,  probably 
notes  of  date  of  receipt  and  other  remarks.  The 
condition  of  the  tablets  varies  greatly;  on  some 
only  a  few  characters  remain;  others  lack  only  a 
few  to  be  complete. 

UL  Authors  and  Contents:  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fragments  of  a  bilingual  dictionary, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  a  mytho- 
logical fragment,  the  tablets  are  letters,  most  of 
which  deal  with  the  political  situation  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Philistia.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  following:  One  letter  is  from  Amenophis 
III.  to  Kallima-Sin  of  the  Babylonian  Kasshite 
dynasty,  asking  the  latter  for  a  daughter  as  a  wife 
and  repljring  to  the  latter's  insinuation  that  there 
was  no  information  that  a  former  wife,  sister  of 
Kallima-Sin,  was  yet  alive  and  well-treated.  Four 
letters  from  Kallima-Sin  to  Amenophis  III.  com- 
plain that  a  Babylonian  envoy  was  kept  in  Egypt 
six  years,  and  when  sent  back  brought  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gold,  and  that  of  inferior  quaUty.  He 
asks  more  and  better  gold,  which  is  needed  at  once 
for  a  building  which  he  is  erecting;  he  asks  for  a 
daughter  of  Amenophis  as  a  wife,  or  if  not  that, 
then  some  one  whom  he  can  palm  off  as  a  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh.  One  of  the  letters  shows  that 
he  is  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem  of  Ameno- 
phis. There  are  six  letters  of  Bumaburiash  of 
Babylon  to  Amenophis  IV.,  assuring  the  latter  of 
the  former's  fraternal  feelings,  asking  presents 
and  promising  others  in  return,  also  seeking  help 
against  his  **  vassal "  Asshur-uballit  of  Assjrria 
who  revolts  against  the  suzerain  power.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  Asshur-uballit  to  Amenophis  IV., 
seeking  presents,  including  gold  for  the  decoration 
of  a  palace,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  sent 
to  his  father  Asshur-nadin-ahi,  and  promising 
others  in  return.  Some  of  the  finest,  longest,  and 
best-written  are  from  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitanni 
(see  Assyria),  to  Amenophis  IV.,  one  of  whose 
wives  is  a  sister  of  Tushratta.  One  of  these  prom- 
ises a  daughter  of  the  writer  to  the  Pharaoh,  but 
it  is  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  (not  alloyed 
like  the  last  that  was  sent)  will  be  retiumed  for  her. 
After  considerable  delay  and,  apparently,  bargain- 
ing also  the  daughter  was  sent.  This  series  tells  too, 
of  a  victory  of  Tushratta  over  the  Hittites,  and 


might  be  taken  to  prove  that  Mitanni  was  not  a 
Hittite  kingdom.  Three  from  the  same  person 
to  Amenophis  IV.  include  in  their  contents  condo- 
lence upon  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh's  father,  for 
which  consolation  is  found  by  the  writer  in  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  that  father  succeeds  to  the  throne; 
friendly  relations  are  promised;  two  golden  statu- 
ettes which  have  been  promised  are  asked  for 
(not  wooden  one  likes  those  which  have  been  sent); 
complaints  are  made  about  the  detention  of  am- 
bassadors in  Egypt;  and  gold  is  requested.  Tush- 
ratta also  writes  a  letter  to  the  queen  dowager 
Ti,  asking  her  good  offices  with  the  Pharaoh  in 
urging  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered 
into. 

The  rest  of  the  tablets  contain  correspondence 
from  petty  kings  and  governors  of  Amoritic,  Syrian, 
Palestinian,  and  CJypriote  (?)  cities  to  the  Pharaohs, 
telling  of  revolts  and  assaults  upon  the  Pharaoh's 
authority,  and  of  invasions  by  the  Hittites  and 
J^obirt;  or  they  make  accusations  against  other 
of  the  Pharaoh's  governors,  or  defend  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  Egypt.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  are  a  series  from  Alashia  (either  a  district 
in  north  Syria  or  Cyprus);  fifty-seven  from  Rib- 
Addi  of  Grebal  (Byblos)  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  eight 
to  Eg3rptian  officers  high  in  position;  eight  from 
Abir-MUki  of  Tyre  (the  name  compounded  of  the 
name  of  the  god  for  which  "  Moloch  "  was  given 
in  the  Old  Testament;  see  Moloch);  seven  from 
Abd-hiba  of  Jerusalem  (the  latter  spelled  U-ru- 
aharHnif  "  city  of  peace  *';  Winckler,  Tell-el-Amama 
Letters,  Letter  180,  line  25),  which  tell  of  a  con- 
federation formed  by  CJezer,  Ashkelon,  and  Lacliish 
against  Jerusalem,  and  asking  help  against  them 
and  the  ffabiri;  two  are  from  Ammunira  of 
Beirut. 

IV.  Value  of  the  Tablets:  The  results  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  documents  are  threefold — 
historical,  geographical,  and  linguistic. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  discovery 
is  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  even  between 
Egypt  and  its  vassals  was  carried  on  not  in  Egyp- 
tian, but  in  an  Asiatic  tongue,  and  that  the  cunei- 
form. This  impUes  that  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  correspondence  outside  Egypt  was  control- 
led in  culture  by  Babylonia.  This  control  wm 
so  thoroughgoing  that  governmental 
I.  Histor-  transactions  and  diplomatic  intcr- 
ical.  course  were  necessarily  carried  on  in 
the  tongue  of  the  lower  Euphrates. 
The  royal  correspondence  reveals  the  relations 
between  the  court  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  courts  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Mitanni, 
on  the  other,  consisting  of  intermarriages,  with 
Egjrpt  as  the  haughtier  power  in  the  earlier  period, 
this  strain  of  superiority  giving  way  later  to  one  of 
equahty.  The  Pharaohs  entered  into  marriage 
relations  with  the  daughters  of  Asiatic  regal  houses, 
but  at  first  refused  and  afterward  granted  the  re- 
quest for  reciprocity  in  this  respect.  This  division 
of  the  documents  shows  the  kings  making  requests 
of  each  other  for  bakshish  and  complaining  of  the 
quality  of  that  formerly  given.  Egypt  seems  the 
source  of  gold,  and  from  the  plaints  appears  guilty 
of  attempting  to  cheat  by  alloying  heavily  the 
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metal  which  it  sent  as  a  present,  in  one  case  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  being  only  six  parts  in 
twenty.  The  relation  of  Assyria  to  Babylonia 
receives  side-light  in  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
asks  help  against  his  **  vassal  **  Asshur-uballit  of 
Assyria,  who,  however,  seems  to  be  in  friendly 
relations  with  Egypt;  a  second  point  in  this  con- 
nection is  contained  in  the  reference  in  the  Tush- 
ratta  correspondence  to  the  sending  of  the  image 
of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  which  implies  that 
Nineveh  was  then  a  part  of  Mitanni  (see  Assyria, 
vi.,  2,  and  cf.  C.  Niebuhr,  Studien  .  .  .  tur  Ge- 
9chichU  dcs  alien  Orients,  Leipsic,  1894,  p.  92). 

But  the  most  important  results  historically  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  connections  of  Egypt 
with  Syria  and  Palestine.  Thothmes  III.  had 
carried  the  arms  of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  A  period  of  Eg3rptian  quiescence  had 
followed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  period  of 
the  letters  Egyptian  hegemony  was  threatened  in 
three  ways:  first  by  revolts  of  the  cities  under 
governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pharaoh 
or  by  the  governors  who  were  unfaithful;  second, 
by  a  Hittite  advance  from  the  north  and  northeast; 
third,  by  the  Ilabiri  from  the  east.  The  corre- 
spondence abounds  in  charges  by  governors  who 
claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  Pharaoh  against  other 
governors;  and  again  and  again  they  beg  for  help 
from  him  which  apparently  is  not  sent,  though  the 
news  of  continuous  loss  of  territory  is  the  biuxien 
of  the  letters.  Some  of  the  men  charged  with 
rebellion  protest  their  fidelity  and  make  countei^ 
charges,  but  in  many  cases  practically  confess  their 
disloyalty  by  their  excuses  for  not  rendering  ser- 
vice due  or  required.  The  whole  situation  is  one 
of  the  weakening  of  Egyptian  influence  as  its 
leadership  and  control  slips  away  under  the  batter- 
ing of  the  triplex  adverse  forces.  The  mention  of  the 
advance  of  the  Hittites  is  most  illuminating,  show- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  empire  established  in  the 
century  following.  The  question  raised  by  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  IJcinri  has  been  answered  in 
three  ways:  (a)  they  were  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exo- 
dus just  arriving  from  the  wandering;  (b)  they  were 
Hebrews,  but  not  those  of  the  Exodus,  representing 
rather  the  Abrahamic-Lot  tribes  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Egypt  which  is  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ters of  Genesis;  (c)  they  were  not  Hebrews  at  all, 
but  people  of  nomadic  strain  whose  exact  affilia- 
tions are  unknown.  The  first  of  these  three  answers 
is  not  now  supported  by  any  prominent  authority; 
the  other  two  are  still  under  debate.  In  favor  of 
the  second  is  the  single  Egyptian  inscription  (Me- 
neptah's;  see  Egypt)  which  plainly  mentions  the 
Hebrews  as  already  in  Canaan  during  the  reign  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  place  the  Exodus  and 
before  the  tribes  imder  Moses  could  have  entered 
the  land. 

The  geographical  information  can  not  be  given 
here  at  length,  since  almost  every  item  would 
require  extended  discussion.  A  large  nimiber  of 
kno^-n  cities  or  localities  is  named,  such  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Byblos,  Beirut,  Ajalon,  Accho,  Megiddo, 
Kadesh,  Gath,  Lachish,  Jerusalem,  Mitanni,  and 
Edom.  Other  places  are  mentioned  in  such  con- 
nections that  the  approximate  locality  is  recognised. 


such  as  Tunip,  south  of  Aleppo.    Still  other  place- 
names  appear  in  the  correspondence,  the  exact  or 
even  approximate  location  of  which  is  undeter- 
mined,  such  as    J^aina   and    Irf^ata, 
2.  Geo-      One  hundred  and  thirty  to^iis  in  all 
graphicaL  are  mentioned.    But  the  existence  of 
these  places  is  made  known  and  their 
relative  importance  often  appears  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  passage  in  which  the  names  occiu-. 
For  the  political  geography  of  the  region  and  the 
time,  these  tablets  are  of  the  first  importance. 

The  linguistic  data  given  in  the  letters   afford 
a  means  of  comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  with  earlier  and  with  later  forms,  and  so 
constitute  a  standard  of  comparison  in  what  had 
been  a  dark  period  for  both.    For  Aramean  and 
Canaanitic  the  data  are  the  earliest 
3.  Linguifl-  known  and,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
tic.         value.    These  letters  show  the  Sem- 
itic languages  represented  as  differing 
only  dialectically,  and  as  in  all  probability  mutually 
intelligible    to    the   inhabitants   of   the   different 
regions.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblxoobafht:  H.  Winckler.  Der  TKontafelfund  von  El" 
Amama,  in  Sohrader.  KB,  y.  1.  Berlin,  1806;  idexn^TeM- 
Amama  Lettera,  New  York,  1896  (transliterateii  text  and 
transl.  in  Germ,  and  Eng.):  C.  Besold,  Oriental  DiplO" 
maey,  London,  1893;  C.  R.  Conder,  Ttlr^Amama  TableU, 
ib.  1893  (transl.  and  discuMion  of  the  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum);  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  T^l^^Amama,  ib. 
1894  (account  of  the  excavation  and  its  results);  idem, 
Tel-€l-Amarna  LeOera,  ib.  1898;  C.  Niebuhr,  D%€  Anuxrna- 
Zeii.  ^oyjften  und  Vorderaaien  urn  lUOO  vor  Chriatua  naeh 
dem  Tkoniaftifunde  von  eUAmama,  Leipsic,  1899;  Aatyr- 
tan  and  Babylonian  Literature,  New  York,  1901  (gives 
transl.  of  selected  letters).  The  discussion  in  periodicals 
has  been  very  full;  consult  Prtabuterian  Review,  x.  (1888) 
476-i81:  PSBA,  X.  (1888)  640-589;  Babylonian  and  Ori- 
ental Record,  iii.  (1889)  286-288,  v.  (1891)  114-119;  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  1.  (1893)  696;  Thinker,  ix.  (1894)  408;  No- 
Hon,  lix.  (Jan.  5.  1894). 

AMAZIAH,  am"a-za'ia:  Eighth  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and  reigned  838-810 
B.C.,  according  to  the  old  computation;  797-792,  ac- 
cording to  Duncker;  800-792,  according  to  Wellhau- 
sen;  796-778,  according  to  Kamphausen;  799-773, 
according  to  Hommel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  his  servants,  and  his  first  act  was  to  put 
the  conspirators  to  death;  in  harmony  with  Deut. 
xxiv.  16,  however,  he  spared  their  children.  He 
attacked  the  Edomites,  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
and  captured  a  stronghold  known  as  **  the  Rock," 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  Joktheel."  He  may 
also  have  taken  and  destroyed  Elath,  which  his 
son  Uzziah  rebuilt  (II  Kings  xiv.  22).  He  next 
began  war  against  Joash  of  Israel,  but  was  defeated, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  pillaged.  Like  his 
father,  Amaziah  was  slain  by  conspirators,  whose 
motive  is  not  known.  He  was  buried  with  royal 
honors  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophetic  writers  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  reckon  him  among  the  better 
kings  of  Judah,  but  the  Chronicler  ascribes  his 
downfall  to  idolatry  and  apostasy  from  Yahweh. 

(W.  LoTZ.) 
Biblioobapht:  Hia  history  ia  in  II  Kinss  xiv.   1-20;  II 

Chron.  xxv.     Ck)n8ult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AMBO:  A  sort  of  raised  platform  m  eariy 
Christian  churches,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposet. 
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The  name  is  met  with  frequently  in  medieval 
works,  more  rarely  in  the  older,  which  employ  a 
number  of  synonymous  expressions.  C^rian 
speaks  of  a  ptdpitwn,  by  which  he  evidently  means 
a  raised  place  to  which  the  lectors  ascended  to 
read  to  the  people  "  the  precepts  and  good  tidings 
of  the  Lord."  Eusebius  relates  (Hist,  eccl.,  vii. 
30)  that  Bishop  Paul  of  Samosata  erected  both 
a  ^  bema  "  and  a  lofty  throne  to  speak  from;  and 
the  context  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
semicircular  apse,  which  was  sometimes  called 
"  bema  "  also.  So,  according  to  Sozomen  (Hist. 
€cd,,  viii.  5),  JohnChrysostom  preached  seated  upon 
the  platform  (Gk.  bima)  of  the  readers;  and  the 
same  historian  speaks  (ix.  2)  of  a  grave  placed 
''  beneath  the  ambo,"  adding  the  definition  ''  plat- 
form of  the  readers."  Other  expressions  are 
analogius  or  analogiumf  Buggestua^  aolea,  pyrgua, 
and  oatensorium.  Other  historians  besides  Sozo- 
men mention  Chrysostom  going  up  into  the  "  am- 
bo "  to  preach,  so  as  to  be  heard  better. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
mention  of  the  ambo  becomes  frequent.  Among 
the  services  of  Pope  Sixtus  III.  to  the  Church, 
Platina  notes  that  he  adorned  the  ambo  or  aug- 
geatua  in  the  BasUica  Liberiana,  vbi  evangelium  et 
epiatola  canitur.  The  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  contemplates  the  reading  of  the  gospel 
in  that  place  by  the  deacon.  The  use  of  the  ambo 
for  psalm-singing  is  evidenced,  e.g.,  by  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (341?)  which 
reads:  **  Besides  the  appointed  singers,  who  mount 
the  ambo  and  sing  from  the  book,  others  shall 
not  sing  in  the  Church."  While  in  primitive  times 
the  bishop  was  the  only  preacher,  and  taught  the 
people  from  his  throne  or  from  the  altar,  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  the  cases  grow  more  numerous 
in  which  he  conmiits  the  office  to  other  clergy,  who 
choose  the  ambo  from  which  to  speak.  Pastoral 
letters  of  the  bishops  were  read  from  the  same 
place.  The  ambo  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
had  a  special  use,  serving  for  imperial  coronations. 
With  all  the  variety  of  use  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
forget  the  original  purpose  of  the  ambo.  Innocent 
III.,  conmianding  that  the  deacon  shall  go  up  into 
it  to  read  the  gospel,  draws  a  parallel  between  it 
and  the  mountain  from  which  the  Lord  taught  the 
people.  He  prescribes  two  entrances;  one  for  the 
deacon,  the  other  for  the  subdeacon.  It  was 
considered  proper  that  the  gospel  should  be  read 
from  a  higher  step  than  the  epistle,  to  show,  as 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor  says,  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  his  apostles. 

The  early  rule  was  to  have  only  one  ambo  in 
each  church,  and  this  continued  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  except  in  the  largest  churches.  The  position 
of  the  ambo  in  the  primitive  and  early  medieval 
churches  can  not  be  positively  determined;  pre- 
sumably it  stood  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  division 
between  nave  and  choir.  Where  there  were  two, 
they  were  placed  one  on  each  side  against  the 
colunms  dividing  nave  from  aisles.  Sometimes, 
as  in  St.  Clement's  at  Rome,  the  ambo  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  screen  dividing  the  clergy  from 
the  laity.  As  to  material,  the  ambo  was  frequently 
made  of  wood.    That  which  Abbot  Suger  of  St. 


Denis  restored  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  decorated  with  tablets  of  ivory,  and 
Emperor  Henry  II.  gave  one  to  the  cathedral  of 
Aachen  which  had  not  only  ivory,  but  precious 
stones  and  gilded  copper-plates  set  in  the  wood. 
Most  of  the  extant  older  ambos  are  of  marble, 
frequently  adorned  with  mosaics  or  reliefs  on  the 
sides  toward  the  congregation.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  general  conception  of  their  struc- 
ture, they  consisted  of  a  flat  base,  either  square, 
oblong,  hexagonal,  or  circular,  supported  by  col- 
imms  or  a  plinth,  sometimes,  however,  resting  on 
figures  of  lions  or  men.  Access  to  the  ambo  was 
given  by  one  or  two  flights  of  steps,  and  it  was 
railed  around  in  front  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  a  canopy.  Decoration  was  mainly  used  on  the 
surface  of  the  front,  and  was  of  infinite  variety, 
and  frequently  of  great  richness.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  marble  reliefs  with  Biblical  and 
allegorical  scenes  made  for  the  churches  of  northern 
and  central  Italy  by  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  Niccold  Pisano  at  their 
head.  Most  of  the  ambos  now  extant  are  in  Italy; 
notable  northern  examples  are  that  already  men- 
tioned at  Aachen,  one  at  Halberstadt,  and  one  at 
Windisch-Matrei.  With  the  developemnt  of  Gothic 
architecture  the  place  of  the  ambo  was  taken  in  a 
general  way  by  the  rood-loft  above  the  choir- 
screen,  and  the  modem  lectern  and  pulpit  serve 
the  same  purpose.      See  Pulpit. 

(NlKOLAUS  MCller.) 
Bibuoorapht:  R.  de  Fleury.  La  AfeMe;    Hudea  arehSolo- 
giquet  nur  «m  monumenU,  iii.   1  sqq.,   and  plans,   Paris, 
1883.    Consult  the  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  art. 

AMBROSE  OF  ALEXANDRIA:  Friend  of  On- 
gen;  d.  about  250.  Attracted  by  Origen's  fame 
as  a  teacher,  he  visited  his  school  about  212,  and 
was  converted  by  Origen  from  the  Valentinian 
heresy  to  the  orthodox  faith  (Eusebius,  Hiat.  eccl., 
VI.  xviii.  1).  He  was  a  sufferer  during  the  perse- 
cution under  Maximinus  in  235  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
ecd.j  VI.  xxviii.),  and  is  last  mentioned  in  Origen 's 
Contra  CeUum,  which  the  latter  wrote  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Ambrose.  He  was  wealthy  and  pro- 
vided his  teacher  with  books  for  his  studies  and 
secretaries  to  lighten  the  labor  of  composition 
(Eusebius,  Hiat.  ecd.,  VI.  xxiii.  1-2;  Jerome,  De 
vir.  ill.,  Ivi.).  Origen  often  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  affection  as  a  man  of  education  and  literary  and 
scholarly  tastes.  All  of  his  works  written  after 
218  are  dedicated  to  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE  THE  CAMALDOLITE  (Ambrogio 
Traversari,  Lat.  Traveraariua):  Prominent  human- 
ist; b.  at  Portico  (36  m.  n.e.  of  Florence)  1386; 
d.  Oct.  20,  1439.  He  became  general  of  the  Order 
of  the  Camaldolites  in  1431.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  master  were  unsuccessful,  as  were 
also  his  efforts  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  1438-39, 
toward  a  union  with  the  Greeks.  As  an  enthu- 
siastic humanist  Traversari  offers  "  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  monk  in  whom  the  polite  scholar  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Holy  Spirit "  (G.  Voigt,  Die 
Wiederbelebung  dea  klassischen  Altertums,  i.,  Berlin. 
1893,  p.  321).  At  the  table  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
where  the  most  learned  met,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  conversation  about  the  authors  of  tinliqmty. 
He  etudied  efipecially  the  Greek  eccleeiafitic&l 
authors.  K.  Be^hath. 

BiBLiooKArBT:  His  epistlei*  with  Uff^  by  L.  MeIIu^,  wen 

edited  by  Ph  Canueto,  Florenw.  1759,     ConAuJt  Cni^h- 

toD.  Papoi-i/.  ii.  270-272.  277-278.  379. 

AMBROSE  (Lat.  ^m5ro«iwt),  SAIHT,  OF  MILAIf ; 
One  of  the  great  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Western 
Church;  b.  of  a  rich  and  noble  Roman  family  at 
Treves  c.  340;  d.  at  SHilan  Apr,  4,  397.  He  waa 
educated  in  Rome  for  the  bar,  and  about  370  was 
appointed  consular  prefect  for  Upper  Italy  and 
took  up  htB  residence  at  Milan.  In  374  a  fierce 
contest  arose  in  the  city  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arian  parties  concerning  the  ejection  of  a 
bishop  to  succeed  Auxentius.  Ambrose^  a^  the 
first  magistrate,  repaired  to  the  church  to  main- 
tain order  and  was  himself  by  unanimous  vote 
transferred  from  his  ofHeial  position  to  the  epis- 
copal chair.  He  wa^  as  yet  only  a  catechumen, 
but  he  was  immediately  baptised,  and,  eight  days 
afterward  (Dec.  7*  374)  was  consecrated  bishop. 
Aa  a  leader  of  the  Church  Ambrose  distinguished 
himself  by  his  support  of  the  orthodox  faith.  In 
370  he  succeeded  in  establishing  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Sirmium  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Arian  empress  Justina.  In  385-385  he  refused 
to  deliver  up  a  basihca  in  Milan  to  the  empress  for 
Arian  worship.  These  contests  with  Arianism 
he  has  reported  liimself  in  his  letters  to  his  siater 
Marcellina  {Epist.,  xx.,  xxiL)  and  to  the  Emperor 
Valentiniaji  11.  (Epist.t  xxiOi  and  in  his  oration 
De  basilic  tradendts.  Also  with  the  Roman  monk 
Jovinian  (q.v,)  he  had  a  sharp  controveray  {Eptst.f 
xlUJ. 

Ambra^  oppoeed  paganism  no  less  zealously 
than  hereey.  In  the  senate  hall  at  Rome  atood 
an  altar  to  Victory  on  which  all  oaths  were  taken. 
In  3S2  Gratian  had  thii  altar  removed,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Ambrose,  The  senate,  wliich 
favored  the  old  religion  ^  made  repeated  efforts  to 
have  the  altar  restored,  under  Gratian ^  Valen- 
tinian  II.,  and  Theodoaus,  but  unsuccessfully  owing 
to  Ambrose's  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  that  the  State,  though  it  might  interfere  with 
paganism,  must  not  interfere  with  the  Church, 
In  38$  the  Christians  burned  a  synagogue  at  Callini^ 
cum  in  Mesopotamia  and  Theodosiui  ordered  that 
it  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  but  Ambrose  induced  the  emperor  to  recall 
tl^  order.  In  370  the  people  of  Thessalouica 
during  a  riot  murdered  the  military  governor, 
and  Theodosius  retaliated  with  a  fearful  massacre; 
Ambrose  rebuked  the  emperor  and  counseled  him 
to  do  public  penance  {Epiit.,  U.). 

As  a  teacher  of  the  Church  Ambrose  concerned 
himself  more  wdth  practical  and  ethical  thau  with 
metaphysical  questions;  his  writinga  are  rich  in 
Btriking  practical  remarks,  but  not  original.  Of 
his  do^atical  works  the  De  m^a/mw  reminds 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  De  fide  and  De  spiritu 
nndo  follow  Basil  very  cloi^ly*  Concerning  the 
question  of  sin,  Ambrose  stands  nearer  to  Augustine 
than  the  earlier  Western  Fathers  or  the  Eastern 
th^ogians,  but  is  more  in  accord  with  the  earlier 
than  with  the  later  views  of  the  great  teacher. 


His  exegetical  works  are  mostly  founded  upon  Basil 

and  are  marred  by  the  allegorical  method;  their 
chief  and  best  characteristic  is  their  practical 
tendency.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his 
sermons,  ^*hich  exhibit  the  full  worth  of  the  true 
Roman  gentleman.  Among  bis  moral  and  ascetic 
works  are  De  offldu  mmistrorum  {modeled  upon 
Ci<H>ro),  De  virgintbust  De  mduia,  De  virginitate, 
etc.  The  growing  tendency  toward  asceticism 
shows  itself  in  the  high  value  he  attached  to  celi- 
bacy^ the  martyr*s  death,  and  voluntary  poverty; 
and  the  notion  of  a  higher  and  purer  Christian  life 
to  be  attained  by  such  means  betrays  the  influence 
of  the  Stoic  moral  theory  w^hich  he  found  in  his 
model.  Ambrose  introduced  a  comprehensive 
reform  in  Church  music  (see  Ambrosian  Chant); 
and  a  liturgy  long  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  is 
associated  with  his  name  by  tradition.  Of  the 
hymns  ascribed  to  him  not  more  than  four  or  five 
are  genuine,  and  the  Te  Deum  is  not  in  this  number 
(see  Te  Deum).  His  extant  works  also  include 
mnety-one  letters, 

Ambrose  was  buried  in  the  Ambroeian  basilica 

at  3fiilan  near  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protaaiua. 

In   the   ninth   century   Archbishop   An  gilbert    11, 

placed  the  remains  of  the  three  in  a  [Kirphyry 

sarcn^*-  ...^^.h  was  discovered  in  18&4,  and 

opened  in  1871    (cf.  Biraghi,  /  ire  eepolchri  SarU- 

ambrtMiiani^    Milan^    1864;  A.   Riboldi,   Descrixume 

deUe  rdiquie  dei  SS.   AmbrogiOf  GervoMf  e  Pr<f* 

tcuio,    1874;  F.    Venosta^  Sant-    Ambrogio,   la  ma 

ha^Uicat  la  sepoUura  e  lo  Bcoprimento  del  suo  c^irrpOf 

1874),  {T.  FdBSTERt) 

BiBUooRAi'in':  The  workn  of  AmbPo«  have  been  pubLUhed 

by  th^  Beaedictincss  of  St.  M&ur,  2  vola.,  Faria<  16&6-&0; 

often  reprinredt  u  in  MPL,  %iv.-x^l,  by  B>Jlcriiii*  6  vol*.. 

Biilan,  1875-^6;  mnd  in  C^EL,  Vienna,  1396  eqq.    Some  of 

his  pKncipal  worlcA  are  translated  in  SFNF,  voL  x..  Nev 

York,  1890.     Tb«  otdeat  lift*  b  by  P*t4inu»  {la  the  Bene- 

dictine    edition    of    tht    i^^ork*).     Later    hwB    are;     In 

Ft^neh,  by  Louii  Baunard,  Parw*  1871.  and  tbe  Due  de 

Broche.   1899.  Em^.   tnuwl..   London,   ISOfi;   ui  GeriDan* 

by  T.  F6rst<?r.  lUIle,  1884;  in  EngUih.  by  Alfred  Barry. 

Ij^ndon,  iSfrfl.     Cnnjiiilt  alw  J.  Pruner.  0w  Theoiaffii  dtM 

Ainbf^tius.  Eicbrttatl,   1SS2:    P.   Ewaid.  Der  EinilutM  d#r 

ttaisck-ciceronUcken   Mwal  auf  die  Ethik  hH  Ambraaiiu^ 

LeipMC,   1881;   M.  Ihm,  Studia  Ambrtmiana^  18S0:   G.  M. 

Freiburif^  1893:  J.  B.  Kellner,  Der  hcUiift  Ambroaitu  aU 
Erkl^rtr  dttAHen  Tettamentt,  EUtiabon.  1893;  IL  Thamin, 
St  Ambrmw  «t  /o  marQt*  ehritienne  au  qwttrihnB  mitd*, 
Paris,  1895, 

AMBROSE,  ISAAC;  Puritan:  b.  in  t-ancashirCj 
England,  1604;  d.  at  Preston  1664.  He  studied 
at  Brasenose  CoUege^  Oxford,  and  after  1631 
became  one  of  the  king's  four  preachers  in  Lan- 
cashire with  residence  at  Garstang,  Favoring 
Preaby1*rianismj  he  suffered  imprisonment  and 
other  hardships  during  the  ci^-il  w^ar,  and  was 
ejected  from  Garstang  for  non -conformity  in  1662. 
He  is  described  as  a  learned  man,  of  quiet  and 
retiring  disposition  and  sincere  piety.  His  beat- 
known  work  is  Looking  unto  Jeaus  (London,  1658). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1674 
and  has  been  often  repri  n  ted  (D  undee ,  1 769 ; 
London.  1829,  etc,), 

AHBROSUJT  CHART;  A  lively,  rhythmical, 
melodious  congregational  song,  which  grew  out 
of  a  union  of  the  aacient  Greek  musical  system 
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in  four  keys  with  the  traditional  Church  psalmody. 
Whether  it  was  introduced  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan  (374-397),  or  whether  he  merely  regulated 
and  improved  it,  is  not  certain.  The  singing  had 
been  confined  to  the  choir  (Gk.  paaltaiy  Lat.  can- 
tores)  y  who  recited  the  psalms  and  prayers  in  mo- 
notonous fashion  with  no  fixed  rules.  The  new  Am- 
brosian  tunes  were  lively  and  joyous,  all  took  part 
in  the  singing,  and  the  people  found  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  it.  Augustine  in  his  Confessions 
(IX.  vii.  15;  X.  xxxiii.  50)  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  effect  of  this  new  method  of  sing- 
ing, which  was  executed  ''  with  a  clear  voice  and 
modulation  most  suitable."  Antiphonal  or  re- 
sponsive singing  between  men  and  women,  con- 
gregational choirs,  or  congregation  and  choir, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church,  came  particularly 
into  use  (see  Antiphon).  As  text  Ambrose  used 
the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  already  existing,  both 
rimed  and  unrimed.  He  also  composed  hymns 
himself,  generally  without  rimes,  but  well  adapted 
to  the  melodies;  as  Deus  creator  omnium;  Jam 
nargit  hora  tertia;  JEteme  rerum  conditor;  Veni 
ndemptor  gentium;  perhaps  also  O  lux  beata  Trini- 
tas;  Splendor  patemcB  gloria. 

The  Ambrosian  music  spread  rapidly  and  was 
soon  dominant  throu^out  the  West.  But  in 
course  of  time  an  artificial  and  profane  manner 
crept  in,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, called  forth  the  Gregorian  reaction;  and 
thus  the  singing  in  the  churches  was  again  confined 
to  the  choirs  or  the  clergy.  The  popular,  fresh, 
congregational  singing  of  the  Reformation  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  revival  of  the  ancient 
Ambrosian  chant.  M.  Herold. 

Bibuoorapht:    H.    A.    Daniel,    TheBaurua    hymnoloQicyAB, 
Halle.  1841;  C.  Fortlage,  Oesdnoe  chrUaicher  Vorxea,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  F.  J.  Mone,  LtUeinUdte  Hymnen  de«  MUtelalttra, 
3  Tola.,    Freiburg,  1853-54;  J.  Kayser,  Beitr&oe  tur  Oe- 
BchicfUe  und  ErkUierung  der  6lte»ten  Ktrchetthymnen,  Pader- 
born.  1881;  F.  Gevsrt.  Le9    origxnea  du  chant  lituroique 
datu  V^liae  ItUins,  Paris,  1890;  M.  Droves,  AureliuM  Am- 
hronut   der  "  Voter  dea  Kvrcheng^Mano;**  Freiburg,    1893; 
H.  A.  KdstUn,  OeKhu^de  der  Mueik,  Berlin,  1899. 
AMBROSIANS:     Name  of  several  religious  so- 
cieties, organized  in  the  city  or  diocese  of  Milan 
after   the    fourteenth   century,    which   chose   St. 
Ambrose  as  their  patron.    The  only  one  to  attain 
more  than  local  importance  was  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of  St.   Ambrose  of  the  Grove   (Fratres 
S.  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus),  founded  before  1530  by 
three  pious  Milanese,  Alexander  Crivelli,  Alberto 
Besuzi,  and  Antonio  Petrasancta,  and  called  after 
their  meeting-place,   a  grove  outside   the   Porta 
Cumena  in  Milan,  to  which  Ambrose  used  at  times 
to  resort  (cf.  his  De  bono  mortis,  iii.  11).    Gregory 
XI.  confirmed  the  society  in  1375  on  the  rule  of 
St.   Augustine;  Eugenius   IV.   in   1445   united  it 
with    three    other    Ambrose-brotherhoods,    which 
had  originated  independently  at  Genoa,  Eugubio, 
and  Recanati  near  Ancona,  into  a  Congregatto  5. 
Ambrosii    ad  Nemus    Mediolanensis.     Sixtus    V. 
brought  about  in  1589  the  reunion  of  the  Milanese 
and  a  non- Milanese  division  of  the  order,  which 
was   temporarily   separated   under   the   name   of 
Congregatto  fratrum  S,  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus  et  S. 
Bamaba,    To     these     combined     Ambrose     and 
Barnabas  orders,  Paul  V.  granted  many  privileges 


in  1606.  But  Innocent  X.,  considering  the  small- 
ness  and  insignificance  of  the  order,  decided  upon 
its  dissolution  about  1650.  The  bull  with  respect 
to  it  is  given  in  the  BuUarium  magnum,  iii.  194. 

The  following  societies  were  confined  to  Milan 
and  its  neighborhood:  (1)  The  Nuns  of  St.  Am- 
brose of  the  Grove,  foimded  in  1475  by  two  ladies 
of  Milan  not  far  from  Pallanza  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
(2)  The  Sdiola  S.  Ainbrosii  or  Oblationarii,  a  society 
of  old  men  and  women  who  undertook  to  assist  at 
the  Ambrosian  mass  in  the  churches  of  Milan, 
especially  in  bringing  oblations  (oblationes).  (3) 
The  Society  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Ambrose,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Carlo  Borromeo  and  confirmed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1578.  They  were  bound  to 
strict  obedience  to  superiors,  especially  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
the  society  was  in  a  flourishing  state  and  numbered 
about  200  members,  but  having  decreased  to  only 
16  in  1844  it  was  abolished.  O.  ZocKLERf. 

Biblxoohapht:  Helyot.  Ordret  numa8tujtie8,iy.  52-63,  Paris, 

1715;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongreoatUmen,  i.  488-489, 

510.  ii.  336-338. 

AMBROSIASTER:  The  name  commonly  used 
for  the  unknown  author  of  the  Commentaria  in 
xiii.  epistolas  beati  Pauli,  which,  from  about  850 
imtil  the  time  of  Erasmus,  were  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ambrose  of  Milan.  This  opinion,  which  is  not 
yet  quite  extinct,  has  no  support  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  there  are  many  reasons  against  it — 
such  as  the  style,  the  Scripture  version  used,  the 
opinion  about  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  attitude  toward  Greek  literature. 
But  the  idea  that  it  is  a  compilation  made  about 
800  is  equally  baseless.  The  Codex  Cassinensis, 
though  lacking  Romans,  shows  that  the  commen- 
tary had  its  recognized  form  earlier  than  570.  The 
Scripture  text  is  oonsistent,  belonging  to  a  time 
before  Jerome  and  to  the  recension  known  as  the 
Itala.  The  anthropology  is  naive  pre-Augustinian; 
the  eschatology  is  still  millenarian;  the  polemics 
against  heresy  point  to  the  period  about  380;  the 
filioque  is  lacking.  Numerous  small  details  of 
historical  allusion  point  to  the  same  date. 

Little  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  author.  Because  Augustine  in  420  quoted 
a  passage  as  from  sanctiis  Htlarius,  some  critics 
have  been  inclined  to  see  in  the  Ambrosiaster's 
work  a  part  of  the  lost  conmientary  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  on  the  Epistles.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  that  Augustine  referred  to  the  Roman 
deacon  Hilary,  the  partizan  of  Lucifer  of  Calaris. 
The  presbyter  Faustinus,  the  opponent  of  Dam- 
asus  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  has 
also  been  suggested.  But  neither  the  style,  the 
Scripture  version  used,  nor  the  christology  is  his. 
The  author  was  probably  a  presbjrter  of  the  Roman 
Church;  possibly  Augustine  and  he  were  both 
quoting  Hilary.  The  attempt  to  identify  him, 
on  the  ground  of  notable  similarities,  with  the 
author  of  the  peeudo-Augustinian  Quoestiones  ex 
utroque  testamento  has  not  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Though  the  work  of  Ambrosiasterdoes  not,  from 
an  antiquarian  standpoint,  belong  to  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  Christian  antiquity,   its  exegesis 
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18  often  valuable,  distinguished  by  soberness, 
clearness,  and  richness  of  thought,  and  singularly 
unbiased  and  objective  for  its  period.  Certain 
prejudices,  as  against  the  speculations  and  **  soph- 
istries "  of  the  Greeks,  and  against  the  deacons, 
are  explicable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
assigned  above  to  its  composition.  The  author 
repeatedly  remarks  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  have  undergone  essential  alterations  since 
the  apostles'  time.  Of  great  interest  are  his  re- 
marks about  the  primitive  organization,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  very  informal,  all  teaching 
and  all  baptizing  as  occasion  offered.  He  thinks 
that  the  primitive  institutions  were  modeled  after 
the  synagogue;  that  presbyters  and  bishops  ^'ere 
originally  the  same,  as  indeed,  he  says,  they  still 
are  fundamentally;  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
founded  not  by  the  apostles,  but  by  certain  Jewish 
Christians,  who  imposed  a  Judaic  form  upon  it 
to  be  corrected  by  better-informed  later  arrivals; 
that  not  Peter  alone,  but  Paul  also,  had  a  primacy. 
In  a  manuscript  written  about  769  by  Winitharius, 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  elsewhere,  Origen  is  named 
as  the  author,  which  is  explicable  by  the  presence 
of  certain  Origcnistic  ideas.  (F.  Arnold.) 

In  1899  Dom  Morin  (Rerme  d'histaire  et  de  lit- 
Urature  religiense)  suggested  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Ambrcaiaster  "  works  Isaac  the  Jew,  a  professed 
convert,  who  prosecuted  Pope  Damasus  on  a 
capital  charge  and  who  was  said  by  the  friends  of 
the  pope  to  have  relapsed  to  Judaism  and  **  pro- 
faned the  Christian  mysteries "  (382  a.d.).  In 
1903  Morin  withdrew  tliis  identification  in  favor 
of  Dccimius  Hilarianus  Hilarius,  prefect  of  Rome 
in  383»  and  pretorian  prefect  of  Italy  in  396.  A. 
Souter  (formeriy  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
now  professor  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford),  in 
an  article  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  1904,  and  in  A  Study  of  Ambroaiaster  {TS, 
vol.  vii.,  No.  4,  1905)  adopted  the  later  view  of 
Morin,  and  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  manu- 
scripts and  comparison  of  the  Ambrosiastrian 
works  with  contemporary  writings  has  concluded 
that  this  view  "  entirely  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,"  and  he  advises  those  who  may 
incline  to  a  different  view  to  "  read  the  works  of 
the  author  carefully  in  the  forthcoming  Vienna 
edition  [part  of  which  he  is  liimself  editing]  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject."  C.  IL 
Turner,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ex- 
pressed hearty  approval  of  Morin's  first  identifi- 
cation and,  in  an  article  in  JTS  (Apr.,  1906,  pp. 
355  sqq.),  refuses  to  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Morin  or  those  of  Souter  that  Decimius 
Hilarianus  Hilarius  rather  than  Isaac  the  Jew 
wrote  the  "  Commentaries  "  and  the  **  Questions." 
The  writer's  millenarianism,  extraordinary  famil- 
iarity with  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  im- 
strongly  favorable  to  the  theory  that  the  books 
usually  friendly  attitude  toward  Judaism  are 
were  written  by  Isaac  and  arc  as  strongly  inimical 
to  the  theory  that  the  official  Decimius  Hilarianus 
Hilarius  was  the  author.  Equally  in  favor  of 
Isaac's  authorship  are  allusions  by  Jerome  to 
views  regarding  the  genealogies,  ascribed  to  some 
Judaising  teacher  whose  name  he  does  not  deign 


to  mention,  which  are  identical  with  those  of 
'*  Ambrosiaster."  A  young  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
Joseph  Wittig,  has  recently  advocated  the  Isaac 
hypothesis,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  *'  Isaac  "  and  *'  Hilary  "  both  mean  "  laugh- 
ing "  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  ascription 
of  the  **  Commentaries  "  to  Hilary  by  Augustine. 
Recent  writers  (Hamack,  jQlicher,  Morin,  Souter, 
Turner,  and  others)  are  agreed  in  attributing 
the  Commentaria  and  the  QtuBttianea  to  the 
same  author.  The  Commentaria  as  "  the  earliest 
commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles "  and  the 
QuoBstianes  as  "  the  earliest  substantial  book  on 
Biblical  difficulties,"  are  of  considerable  importance. 
jQlicher  pronoimces  the  Commentaria  "  the  best 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  previous  to  the 
sixteenth  century,"  and  Hamack  is  equally  appre- 
ciative. Several  other  extant  works  are  attributed 
to  the  same  author.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bxblioorapht:  Hia  work  is  usually  included  among  th« 
workfl  of  Ambrose;  it  is  in  MPL,  xvii.  and  in  P.  A.  Bal- 
lerini,  Amlfroni  Opera,  iii.  349-372.  971-974,  Milan.  1877. 
Consult  A.  Soutar,  A  Study  of  AwibrotioMter,  Oxford,  1906 
(claims  to  prove  finally  that  Ambrosaaeter  was  Hilary  the 
lasrman);  C.  Oudin.  Comn»entariu»  de  mriptoribuM  ae- 
cUMiaeticis,  i.  481  »qq.,  Leipsic.  1722;  J.  B.  Pitra.  SpieiU- 
oium  SoUemenm,  i.,  pp.  xxvi.-xxxiT.,  49-159,  507.  Paris, 
1852;  J.  H.  Reinkens.  HUarixu  von  Poitiera,  PP.  273, 
Behaffhausen.  1864;  DCB,  i.  89-90;  J.  Langen,  Com- 
mentariorum  in  EpUtoUu  Pauliruu  .  .  .  Bonn,  1880;  H.  B. 
Sw«te.  Theodore  of  Mopemeetia  on  Am  Minor  BpiatUe  of 
St.  Paul,  i..  p.  Ixxviii..  ii..  p.  351,  Cambridge,  1880-62; 
Bfarold,  Der  AnUtroeiaeter  naeh  Inhalt  und  Ureprung,  ZWT, 
xxvii.    (1884)415-470. 

AMEN.    See  LrruRoicAL  Formulas. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  5  7. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  7. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, ITI.,   1. 

AMERICAN    BIBLE   UNION.    See    Bible    So> 

CIBTIES,  III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR    FOREIGN    MISSIONS.        See    Conqreqa- 

TIONALI3T8,  I.,  4.  §   11;   MISSIONS. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
See  Bible  Societies.  III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN 
UNION:  A  society  organised  May  10,  1849.  by 
the  union  (as  indicated  by  the  name)  of  the 
American  Protestant  Society  (founded  1843),  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society  (instituted  1839  as 
the  expansion  of  the  French  Association  of  1835), 
and  the  Christian  Alliance  of  1842.  The  purpose 
was  to  prosecute  more  efficiently  the  work  of  the 
three  societies  named;  via.,  to  convert  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestantism;  or,  to  quote  its  con- 
stitution, "  by  missions,  colportage,  the  press,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  to  diffuse  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  and  a  pure  and  evangelical 
Christianity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  a 
corrupted  Christianity  exists." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  society  prospered, 
and  spread  its  influence  over  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  and  adjacent  islands.  From  1849 
to  1859  its  yearly  reeeipU  averaged  $60,000.    But 
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it  was  compelled  gradually  to  contract  its  opera- 
donfl.  It  withdraw  from  Fnuice  in  1S66|  from 
Itelj  and  Europe?,  &nd  other  foreign  stations  gen- 
etttlly,  in  1873;  and  ultimately  it  limited  its  eflortfl 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris, 
Its  monthly  periodical ,  The  Christian  Worid  (35 
vols. J  New  York,  1850-84),  gave  an  a<^count  of  its 
work;  the  number  for  April,  1S80,  contains  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  first  thirty  years;  that  for 
June,  1884,  has  the  thirty- fifth  annual  report; 
consult  also  the  last  number  (Nov*,  1884). 

AMERICAN  LECTURES  OIT  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGIONS:  A  lectureship  made  possible 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  univereitiea  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  the  United  StatcSt  each  of 
which  provides  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  year*  The  lectures  are  under  the  care 
of  a  conunittee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
institutions  which  unite  in  fumisliing  the  funds 
and  hearing  the  lectures*  The  courses  thus  far 
delivered  and  pubUshed  are: 

lSft5:  T,  W,  Rhyp  Davids,  Bvddhiwt :  itM  Hitt&ry  ond 
Literaiurr,  N«w  York,  1805. 

1806:  D.  G,  Brinton,  RtlioionM  cf  Primitivt  PeopUx.  ib. 
1807. 

IJ39S:  T.  K.  Ch«yne,  Jewith  Reiiffwu*  Life  after  the  Eadie, 
ib.  1808. 

1890!  K.  Budde,  The  R^ligian  of  Iwrael  to  At  ExOt^  Ib, 

isoe. 

1903:  G,  Bt«Jiido]-ff,  The  Eeli^fum  of  Oa  Early  Ei^yptian*^ 

ib*   1906. 

lOOQ:  G.  W^  Kfiox.  The  D^etopm^ni  of  Reti^n  in  Japon. 

ib*  190&. 

AMERICAIT  HISSIQITARY  ASSOCIATION.  See 
Cong  nEOATiON  A  LISTS*  L,  4,  |  10. 

AMERICA5  REFORM  TRACT  AND  BOOK 
SOCIETY,     See  Tract  Societies. 

AMERICAIf  SEAMEIf'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
.See  Seamen,  Missions  for* 

AMERICAN SUKDAY-SCHOOLUlflON.  BeeSim^ 
day-Schools* 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY*  Sec  Tract  So- 
cieties. 

AMES,  WILLIAM  (Lat*  Ammim):  Puritan;  b. 
at  Ipswis"!ht  Suffolk,  England,  1376;  d.  at  Rotter- 
dam iVov.  14,  1633.  He  studied  at  Christ *b  College, 
■Cambridge,  and  became  fellow*  From  the  first 
he  was  a  rigid  and  zealous  Puritan  and  so  without 
hope  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Engl&nd.  In 
1611  he  went  to  Leyden,  thence  to  The  Hague, 
where  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
commander  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  lost  t\m  post  through  intrigues  of  the 
High-church  party  at  home.  He  \Tas  paid  four 
florins  a  day  by  the  States  General  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  and  a«si8t  the  president; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  1622, 
and  rector  in  1626;  shortly  before  his  death  he 
became  pastor  of  the  English  church  in  Rotterdam. 
He  contemplated  settling  in  New*  England,  and 
his  family  went  ttiither,  taking;  nith  them  his 
library*  His  influence  on  the  Continent  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  reputation  is  greater  there  than 
in  iiis  native  land*  As  a  decided  Calvinist  he  was 
active  in  the  Arminian  and  other  controversies 
of  his  time,  both  with  voice  and  pen.  His  most 
noteworthy   books   were    the   Medulla    theotogica 


(Amsterdam,  1623;  Eng.  transl*,  TAe  Marran^  of 
Sacred  Divinity f  London,  1642)  and  the  De  cort^ 
scientia  ei  ejus  jure  vel  casibris  (1632;  Eng.  transl., 
CongdencCf  1639),  an  ethical  treatise  which  was 
really  a  continuation  of  the  old  scholastic  casuistry, 
A  cnUected  edition  of  his  Latin  works*  with  life  by 
M*  Net  henna,  was  published  in  five  volumes  at 
Amsterdam  in  1658.  (E.  F*  Kvrl  MCller.) 

AlOCS,  am 'is:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  when  celebrating  mass.  See  Vest- 
ments AND  Insignia,  Ecclesiastic  at, 

AMIOT(wTtjngly  speilt^  Am^oO,a"mi"o't  JOSEPH 
HAIUA:  Jesuit  raUaionary;  b.  at  Toulon  Feb.  18, 
171S;  d*  at  Peking  Oct-  8,  1793.  He  joined  the 
Jesiuts  in  1737  and  entered  China  as  a  mi^onary 
in  1751.  The  reigning  emperor,  Kien-Lung,  was 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  but  the  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Peking  and  to  work  there, 
if  not  in  the  provinces.  Father  Amiot  devoted 
bimseLf  assiduously  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  history,  language,  and  literature 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  Eumpe  accurate 
information  concerning  Eastern  Asia.  The  results 
of  his  work  were  published  for  the  most  part  in 
the  MHrwirti  conc^mani  fes  Chinoi^  (15  vols.,  Paris, 
1776-91 ),  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
and  in  the  Lettres  Mifiantes  et  eurii^us^s  (34  vols., 
1717-76)*  They  include  a  life  of  Confucius  (;V^- 
moirt$^  vol*  xii.)  and  a  Didionnaire  tartare-man- 
tchou-fran^ais  (ed*  Langl^s,  3  vols*,  178&-90), 

AMISH.     See  Mennonites. 

AMLOG,  WOLFGANG:  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b*  at  MQnnei^tadt  (35  tn*  n*n.e.  of 
Wiirzbiirg),  Franconia,  in  1542;  d*  at  Zerbst  May 
18,  1606.  He  studied  at  Tilbingen,  Wittenberg, 
and  Jena;  w^as  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of 
Zerbst  in  1566,  minister  at  Koawig  in  1573,  and, 
shortly  after,  minister  r.nd  superintendent  at  St. 
Nicolai  in  Zerbst*  He  w^as  vehemently  oppot^ed 
to  the  Formuia  ConcordiiB,  and  led  the  population 
of  Anhalt  from  Lutheranism  to  Calvinism,  He 
wFote  the  Confcmia  Anhaldina  (1578). 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLDfUS,  am"m!^a'nos  mar^- 
seLli'iins:  Author  of  a  Roman  history  {Rerum 
gGSiarum  lihri  xxxi.)  extending  from  Ner\''a  to  the 
death  of  Valens  (96-378)*  He  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  died  about  400.  He 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies!,  entered 
the  army  under  Cbnstantius,  accompanied  Julian 
in  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  took  part 
under  J  Lilian's  successors  in  the  wars  both  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident*  He  afterward  retired  to 
Home  and  resumed  his  studies.  The  first  tliirteen 
books  of  his  history  are  lost ;  the  remaining  eighteen, 
beginning  with  the  year  353,  give  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  genera!  state  of  the 
Church  and  many  important  particular;? — the 
character  of  Julian,  his  proceedings,  views  held 
by  the  educated  concerning  Christianity,  etc* 

The  question  whether  Ammianus  was  a  Christian 
has  often  been  raised.  At  present  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  he  was  not.  His  work  con- 
tains many  caustic  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity*     He  speaks  of  the  martyrs,  of  synod?;, 
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and  of  other  details  of  the  Christian  system,  in  a 
way  which  points  to  a  non-Christian  author.  It  is, 
however,  equally  certain  that  he  was  not  an  adherent 
of  the  common  paganism.  He  recognized  a  supreme 
numen,  which  curbs  human  arrogance  and  avenges 
human  crime,  and,  in  general,  his  views  are  those  of 
the  best  Greek  writers,  approaching  a  monotheistic 
standpoint.  It  seems  probable  that  he  believed 
that  primitive  pure  Christianity  and  the  philosophy 
of  enlightened  pagans  were  the  same.  From  this 
point  of  view  Ammianus  could  consistently  speak 
with  favor  of  many  things  he  found  among  the 
Christians.  He  censures  Constantine's  interfer- 
ence in  the  Arian  controversy  and  calls  it  a  "  con- 
fusion of  the  absolute  and  plain  Christian  religion 
with  old-womanish  superstition,"  meaning  by 
**  superstition,"  as  the  connection  shows,  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  He  censured  the  emperor  Julian  for 
forbidding  to  the  Christians  instruction  in  liberal 
studies,  while  he  did  not  blame  the  restoration 
of  pagan  sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  Jovian 's 
reign.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  paganism  of 
Julian,  but  to  the  violation  of  reUgious  toleration. 

(E.  VON  WdLFFLIN.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  editio  prinoeps  (books  xiy.-xxvi.  only), 
ed.  AnseluB  Sabinua,  was  published  in  Rome,  1874;  a  bet- 
ter edition  (books  xvi.-xxx.)  is  S.  Gelenius,  Basel.  1533; 
the  latest  is  by  V.  Gardthausen,  Leipsic.  1874.  Consult 
Teuflfel-Schwabe,  GeMchichte  der  romitehen  LitUratur,  p. 
1092,  Leipsic,  1890. 

AMMON,  CHRISTOPHFRIEDRICHVON:  Ger- 
man theologian;  b.  at  Baireuth  Jan.  16,  1766; 
d.  in  Dresden  May  21,  1850.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student  at  Erlangen,  and  became 
professor  there  in  1789.  In  1794  he  went  to  G6t- 
tingen  as  professor,  university  preacher,  and  di- 
rector of  the  theological  seminary;  returned  to  Er- 
langen in  1804;  in  1813  went  to  Dresden  as  court 
preacher;  became  member  of  the  Saxon  ministry 
of  worship  and  public  instruction  in  1831,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  in  1835.  He  was  a 
versatile  and  many-sided  man,  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  diverse  fields,  an  influential  official  in 
Church  and  State,  a  prolific  writer,  and  much 
admired  as  preacher  and  orator.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  his  theological  writings  were:  ErUwurf 
einer  reinen  btblischen  Theologie  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1792;  2d  ed.,  1801-02);  Handbuch  der  chrUaichen 
SUtenlehre  (1795;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838); 
Summa  theoloffioe  christiance  (1803;  4th  ed.,  ib. 
1850);  Die  Fortbildung  des  Christentums  zur  Welt- 
religion  (ib.  1833;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1836-40). 
At  first  Ammon  was  a  decided  rationalist,  but 
his  tone  changed  in  successive  editions  of  his  works, 
and  in  1817  he  surprised  his  friends  by  defending 
the  theses  of  Claus  Harms  (q.v.)  in  Bittere  Arznei 
fiir  die  Glaubensschwdche  der  Zeit  (Hanover). 
Later  he  returned  to  his  earlier  views,  and  his 
vacillation  subjected  him  to  much  harsh  criti- 
cism. His  last  writings  were  Die  Geschichte  des 
Lebens  Jesu  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842-47)  and  Die  wahre 
und  fahche  Orthodoxie  (1849).  From  1813  to  1822 
he  was  editor  of  the  Kritisches  Journal  der  neuesten 
theologischen  IMteraiur.  (F.  W.  Dibeuus.) 

Bibliography:     Ch.  F.  v.  Ammon,  nock  Leben,  Anaichten 

und  Wirken,  Leipsic,  1850. 


AMMONITES:  A  people  of  Palestine,  allied, 
according  to  Gen.  xix.  38,  to  Abraham  through 
Lot,  and  therefore,  like  the  brother  people  Moab, 
akin  to  the  other  Abrahamic  nations,  Israel,  Ish- 
mael,  and  Edom.  The  name  is  here  explained  as 
ben  'ammi,  "  son  of  my  kinsman.''  Their  territory 
lay  east  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of  Moab,  from 
whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Amon  (Num. 
xxi.  13).  An  Amoritic  king,  Sihon,  and,  later,  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  excluded  them  from  the 
western  and  richer  part  of  this  district  and  to  have 
confined  them  to  the  steppe  lands  farther  to  the 
east  (Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  10,  25;  Judges  xi.  22). 
Cities  belonging  to  them  are  mentioned  (Judges 
xi.  33;  II  Sam.  xii.  31),  whence  it  appears  that  they 
were  in  part  a  settled  people,  in  part  nomadic. 
Their  chief  city  and  the  one  most  frequently  named 
was  Rabbah  (Rabbath-ammon;  Deut.  iii.  11; 
Josh.  xiii.  25;  II  Sam.  xii.  2^27;  Eiek.  xxi.  20; 
and  often),  the  modem  Anunan.  They  had  a  king 
in  the  earliest  time.  Their  religion  was  doubtless 
like  that  of  the  Moabites;  their  chief  divinity  was 
Milcom  (I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii.  13;  the 
mention  of  Chemosh  as  god  of  the  Ammonites  in 
Judges  xi.  24  is  probably  an  error;  see  Chemosh). 
The  name  **  Milcom  ''  has  been  explained  as  mean- 
ing "  Am  is  king,"  Am  HAm)  being  the  name  of 
an  older  deity  (cf.  Balaam^  "  Am  is  lord,"  and  Gen. 
xix.  38).  The  relations  between  the  Israelites  and 
Ammonites  were  generally  hostile  (Judges  xi.; 
I  Sam.  xi.;  II  Sam.  x.  1-14,  xii.  26-31;  II  Kings 
xxiv.  2;  II  Chron.  xx.;  Neh.  ii.  10,  iv.  3,  vi.  1; 
Jer.  xl.  13-14,  xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxv.  1-10;  Amos 
i.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8);  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the 
account  of  their  disgraceful  origin  in  Gen.  xix. 
30-38.  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wife  (I  Kings 
xiv.  21).  Assyrian  inscriptions  state  that  Baasha, 
king  of  Ammon,  was  among  the  allies  defeated  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  at  Karkar  (854  B.C.),  and  show  that 
the  Anmionite  Puduilu,  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh 
of  Judah,  like  all  the  west- Asiatic  princes  of  the 
time,  was  a  vassal  of  Esarhaddon  (681-668  B.C.). 

In  postexilic  times  also  the  Ammonites  shared 
the  fortunes  of  their  neighbors,  and  were  under 
Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  rule.  Their  old 
capital  Rabbah  w^as  made  a  Hellenidtic  city  and 
named  "  Philadelphia  "  after  Ptolemy  II.,  Phila- 
delphus.  In  218  B.C.  it  was  captured  under  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great.  In  the  Maccabean  period  the 
Anmionites  were  under  a  tyrant  Timotheus,  whom 
Judas  defeated  in  several  battles  (I  Mace.  v.  6-8). 
About  135  B.C.  Philadelphia  was  ruled  by  a  tyrant 
named  Zeno  Cotylas  (Josephus,  Ant.y  XIII.  viii.  1). 
It  was  included  in  the  Decapolis  by  Pompey,  and 
long  remained  under  Roman  rule.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  wars,  like  most  of  the  Hellenistic 
cities,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews.  The  name 
"  Ammonite  "  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  Justin 
Martyr  (d.  166),  who  says  they  were  very  numerous. 
The  present  extensive  ruins  at  Amman  belong  to 
Roman  times.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibliography:  E.  Kautssch,  in  Riehm,  ^amiwdrterbticA  </;« 
bibliKhen  AUerhtma,  pp.  55-66,  Bielefeld,  1884  (an  admi- 
rable sketch);  A.  H.  Sayoe,  RaceM  of  the  Old  TeatamenU 
London,  1891;  A.  Dillmann,  Commentary  on  Oeneeia,  on 
xix.  38,  Edinburgh.  1897;  DB,  i.  82-83:  EB,  i.  141- 
145. 
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AMMOHIUS,  am-mO'ne-UB,  OF  ALEXANDRIA: 

An  Alexandrian  of  the  third  century  who  is  thought 
to  have  made  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  pre- 
pare a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Eusebius  (Hist. 
eccL,  vi.  19)  and  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.,  Iv.)  strangely 
confuse  him  with  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.).  He 
may  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Origen. 
Of  his  work  nothing  is  known  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  of  Eusebius  (Epist,  ad 
Carpianum)f  that  he  put  beside  the  text  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  from  the 
three  other  Gospels.  Whether  he  wrote  out  the 
parallels  in  full,  or  merely  indicated  them  by  some 
system  of  reference,  and  whether  or  not  he  also 
included  the  variants  from  Matthew  can  only  be 
conjectured.  His  work  was  probably  intended 
for  the  learned  rather  than  for  general  use.  The 
so-called  Ammonian  sections  are  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  '*  Tables  "  of  Eusebius  (i.e.,  his  gos- 
pel harmony),  using  the  Authorized  Version  as  text, 
prepared  by  S.  H.  Turner  (New  York,  1860).  See 
Bible  Text,  H.,  1,  §  4. 

Bxbuoorapht:  McOiffert  in  EuaebiuB,  HiaL  ecd.,  in  NPNF, 
i.  38. 39;  267. 

AMMONIUS  (AMMON,  AMUN)  THE  HERMIT. 
See  MoNASTicisM. 

AMMONIUS  SACCAS,  sakHcas:  The  founder 
of  Neoplatonism ;  he  lived  at  Alexandria  c.  175- 
242.  He  was  of  Christian  parentage  and  education, 
but  returned  to  heathenism.  For  a  long  time,  it 
is  said,  he  earned  his  living  as  a  porter  and  carried 
the  grain  sacks  from  the  ships;  hence  his  name. 
Herennius,  Longinus,  Plotinus,  and  Origen  the 
Neoplatonist,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Origen,  were 
among  his  pupils.  He  wTote  nothing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  his  system  from  the  state- 
ments of  his  disciples. 

AMOLO,  am'O-lO:  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  S41- 
852.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Lyons 
under  Agobard,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  whom  he  resembled  in  his  freedom 
from  credulity  and  superstition.  In  a  letter  to 
Theotbold,  bishop  of  Langres,  dealing  with  a  case 
of  the  exhibition  of  unauthorized  reUcs  by  two  men 
who  came  from  Italy  and  pretended  to  be  monks, 
he  advised  that  they  should  be  prohibited,  citing 
other  cases  in  his  experience  which  had  been  mere 
fraud  and  avarice.  Amolo  also  followed  Agobard 
in  his  protest  against  the  powerful  position  which 
the  Jews  were  acquiring  in  the  south  of  France. 
His  book  Adveraua  JudcBoa,  dedicated  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  contains  some  interesting  details  as  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  letter  to  Gottschalk, 
who  had  sought  to  find  in  him  a  supporter,  he 
exhorts  the  imprisoned  monk  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  defi- 
nitely repudiates  several  of  liis  assertions  on  the 
subject  of  predestination.  His  works  are  in  MPL, 
cxvi.,  and  his  letters  in  MGH,  Epist.,  v.  (1899)  361 
sqq.  (A.  Hauck.) 

AMON,  EGYPTIAN  DEITY:  The  local  deity 
of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Egyptian  deities,  is 
uncertain;  the  theologians  of  the  later  time  ex- 


I^ained  it  as  meaning  ''  the  concealed,''  from  the 
root  'MN,  "  to  be  veiled,  hidden."  Amon  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  harvest-god;  but  as  early 
as  the  Middle  Kingdom  he  was  thought  of  as  sun- 
god,  according  to  the  teaching  that  all  Egyptian 
deities,  whatever  might  be  their  names,  were  only 
different  forms  of  the  one  sun-god.  As  such  he  was 
called  Amon^Rasetn-nUrUf  "  Amon  the  Sun  God, 
the  King  of  the  Gods,"  and  was  later  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  (hence  the  late  Greek 
name  for  Thebes,  Diospolia).  His  holy  animal 
was  a  ram  with  horns  curving  downward.  He  is 
usually  represented  in  human  form,  blue  in  color, 
wearing  a  close-fitting  hat  with  two  long  upright 
plumes.  Less  often  he  is  represented  ithyphallic, 
in  the  form  of  the  harvest-god,  Min  of  Koptos, 
with  whom  he  was  often  identified.  Ram-headcd 
figures  of  Amon  are  also  found,  especially  in  Nubia. 
Amon  gained  much  from  the  changed  poUtical 
conditions  after  the  fall  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Thebes  became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  and  its 
god  took  the  chief  place  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 
The  Pharaohs  imdertook  their  campaigns  in  Asia 
and  Nubia  in  the  name  of  Amon  and  naturally 
the  lion's  share  of  the  booty  fell  to  liim.  His  great 
temple,  near  the  present  Kamak,  "the  throne  of 
the  world,"  was  begun  by  the  kings  of  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  and  was  extended  and  adorned  by 
8uccee<^g  generations  until  it  became  the  most 
imposing  of  Egyptian  temples  (see  No).  His 
worship  was  introduced  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces and  his  sanctuaries  arose  all  over  Nubia,  in 
the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  in  Syria.  Under 
the  New  Kingdom  he  was  preeminently  the  national 
god  of  Egypt.  The  only  check  to  the  growth  of 
his  power  and  wealth  was  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Amenophis  IV.,  about  1400  b.c,  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk.  Under  the  Rames- 
sids  Amon's  possessions  were  almost  incredible 
(cf.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1894, 
pp.  302-303).  His  high  priest  came  to  be  the 
first  person  in  the  State  aiter  the  king,  and  even- 
tually, toward  the  end  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
was  able  to  supplant  the  latter.  The  priests  of 
Amon  did  not  long  retain  the  throne,  but  their 
great  wealth  perpetuated  their  political  influence 
imtil  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  when  their  power 
seems  to  have  declined,  and  Amon  gradually  sank 
back  to  the  position  of  a  local  deity.  In  the  oases, 
however,  and  in  Ethiopia  his  worship  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  priests  lasted  till  Roman  times  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

(G.  Steindorff.) 
Bxblioorapht:  C.  P.  Tiele.  Hittory  of  the  Egyptian  Religion, 
pp.  147-150.  Boston,  1882;  H.  Bruersch,  ReHgion  .  .  . 
der  dUen  Aegypter,  pp.  87  sqq.,  I^ipsic.  1885;  A.  Erman, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  passim,  London,  1894;  A.  Wiede- 
mann, Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  109-110,  New 
York,  1897  (authoritative):  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  Gods  of  the 
EgypOane,  i.  23,  79,  88,  ii.  1-16.  324,  London,  1903  (the 
fullest  account,  in  a  volume  richly  illustrated >;  P.D.  Chan- 
tepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionegeechichte,  i. 
208-209.  TQbingen,  1905;  G.  Steindorflf,  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptian;  New  York.  1905. 

AMON,  ^'men,  KING  OF  JUDAH:  Fourteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Manasseh. 
He  reigned,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
642-641  B.C.;  according  to  Kamphausen,  640-639; 
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according  to  Hommel,  641-640.  During  his  short 
reign  nothing  of  importance  took  place.  Judah, 
which  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  enjoyed 
peace.  Amon  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father, 
Manasseh,  imitated  the  Assyrians  in  worshiping 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  continued  the  Baal  and 
Moloch  cults.  His  servants  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him.  The  ''  people  of  the  land  "  rose  up 
against  the  conspirators,  slew  them,  and  made 
Josiah,  his  son,  eight  years  old,  king  in  his  stead. 
His  history  is  foimd  in  II  Kings  xxi.  18-26;  II 
Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25.  (W.  Lorz.) 

Biblioorapht:  Consiilt  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AMORTTES,  am'd-raits:  According  to  Gen.  x. 
15-18;  I  Chron.  i.  13-16,  one  of  the  eleven  tribes 
descended  from  Canaan.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  lists  of  the  Palestinian  peoples  dis- 
possessed by  Israel  (Gen.  xv.  21;  Ex.  iii.  8;  Deut. 
vii.  1;  Josh.  iii.  10;  etc.).  As  distinguished  from 
the  Canaanites,  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population  of  the  west-Jordan  high- 
lands (Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  i.  7,  19-20,  44;  Josh, 
v.  1,  X.  6).  In  certain  passages  (particularly  in 
E  and  D)  the  term  is  used  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  pre-Israelitic  peoples  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xv. 
16;  Josh.  vii.  7,  xxiv.  15,  18;  Judges  vi.  10;  I  Sam. 
vii.  14;  II  Sam.  xxi.  2;  I  Kings  xxi.  26;  II  Kings 
xxi.  11;  Isa.  xvii.  9,  LXX.;  Ezek,  xvi.  3;  Amos 
ii.  9-10).  In  Judges  i.  34-35  the  people  of  the 
lowlands  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  are  called 
Amorites.  Elsewhere  (as  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  13,  xlviii. 
22,  and  in  many  passages  in  which  the  east-Jordan 
kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  are  called  Amorites)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  a  particular  tribe  is  meant. 
The  extra-Biblical  sources  have  raised  new  prob- 
lems instead  of  throwing  light  on  the  ethnographical 
question.  The  "  Amara "  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, who  are  usually  identified  with  the 
Amorites,  lived  in  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  (cf.  W.  Max  MilUer,  Asien  und 
Eurapa,  Leipsic,  1893,  pp.  218-233).  Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Amorites  moved  south- 
ward in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c. — a  movement 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
letters  (cf.  II.  Winckler,  Geachichte  Israels,  i.,  Leipsic, 
1895,  p.  52).  (F.  Buhl.) 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  frequently  than  any  other  people  of 
Pidestine  except  the  Canaanites.  West  of  the 
Jordan  they  seem  to  have  been  confounded  the 
one  with  the  other;  but  as  the  Canaanites  are 
never  said  to  have  lived  east  of  the  Jordan  so 
the  Amorites  do  not  appear  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast-land.  The  difliciUt  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  two  peoples  are  essentially  identical  is 
probably  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  thou^  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Amorites  as  well  as  the 
Canaanites  were  a  Semitic  people.  There  is,  in 
any  case,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assumption 
of  Sayce  and  others  that  they  were  akin  to  the 
Libyans.  The  Babylonian  name  for  Canaan,  mat 
Amuri,  ''land  of  the  Amorites '^  shows  that  at 
least  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine  was  Amoritic  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  is  a  plausible  supposition  that 
the  two  related  peoples  separated  in  southern 
Syria,  the    Canaanites    following    the  coast-land 


(their  proper  home)  and  then  spreading  eastward 
to  the  hill-country,  and  the  Amorites  coming 
gradually  southward,  mainly  east  of  the  Jordan. 
A  learned  annotator  intimates  (Deut.  iii.  9)  that 
they  were  once  the  dominant  people  about  Anti- 
Lebanon,  as  the  "  Sidonians  "  or  Phenicians  were 
about  Lebanon.  After  their  lass  of  the  Moabitc 
country  (Num.  xxi.  21-35)  they  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Hebrews,  Amorites,  and  Arameans. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
Bxblxografht:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  The  White  Race  of  Ancient 
Paleetine,  in  Expoeitor,  July,  1888;  idem,  Racee  of  the 
O.  T.,  London,  1891;  DB,  i.  84-85;  EB,  i.  146-147.  640-643; 
Meyer,  in  ZATW,  i.  (1881)  122  eqq.:  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
HiMtory,  Prophecy  and  the  MonxunenU,  fiS  130-131,  3  vols.. 
New  York.  1S90-I901. 

AMOS,  d'mos:  The  third  of  the  minor  prophets, 
originally  a  herdsman  and  farmer  of  Tekoa  (a 
town  twelve  miles  s.s.e.  of  Jerusalem),  and  destitute 
of  a  prophetical  education  (Amos  i.  1,  vii.  12,  14- 
15).  The  Fathers  wrongly  identified  him  with 
the  father  of  Isaiah  (Amoz),  because  his  name 
in  the  Septuagint  is  identical  with 
Life.  that  of  Isaiah's  father.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  Northern  Kingdom  during 
the  reigns  of  Usciah  in  Judah  (777-736  B.C.)  and 
Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  (781-741),  when  Israel  was 
at  the  very  height  of  its  splendor  (i.  1,  vii.  10-11). 
His  prophecies  were  apparently  all  given  in  one 
year,  specified  as  ''two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake,'' a  momentous  but  undatable  event  (i.  1; 
cf.  Zech.  xiv.  5;  Josephus,  Ant,^  IX.  x.  4,  gives  a 
fabulous  story).  The  place  was  Beth-el,  the  greatest 
sanctuary  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  His  plain 
speaking  led  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Judah  (Amos  vii.  10- 
12).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

The  Book  of  Amos,  after  the  opening  verse,  is 
divisible  into  three  parts:  (1)  Chaps,  i.  2-ii.  16, 
describing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  Damascus 
(i.  3-5),  Philistia  (i.  6-8),  Tyre  (i.  9-10),  Edom 
(i.  11-12),  Ammon  (i.  13-15),  Moab  (ii.  1-3),  Judah 
(ii.  4-5),  and  Israel  (ii.  6-16).  (2)  Chaps,  iii.-vi.,  a 
series  of  discourses  against  the  Northern  Kingdom 
threatening  punishment  and  judgment.  The  sub- 
division of  this  section  is  a  matter  of 
The  dispute.  The  prophet  sets  forth  in 
Book  of  his  usual  rhetorical  manner  the  moral 
Amos.  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the  people. 
(3)  Chaps.  vii.-ix.,  beginning  with  three 
successive  threatening  visions  (vii.  1-3,  4-6,  7-9). 
These  were  made  the  basis  of  the  complaint  against 
Amos  of  Amaziah,  high  priest  at  Beth-el,  to  the 
king  Jeroboam  II.,  and  hence  resulted  his  banish-, 
ment  (vii.  10-13).  Before  he  goes,  however,  he 
insists  upon  the  reality  of  his  call  (vii.  14-15),  and 
foretells  the  sad  fall  of  the  high  priest  and  his 
family  (vii.  16-17).  Chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.  contain 
two  visions  and  their  explanations.  The  first  is 
of  threatening  content,  but  the  second  (ix.  1-7) 
adds  a  promise  of  salvation  for  a  faithful  remnant 
and  of  the  universal  sway  of  religion  and  prosperity 
(ix.  8-15).  The  book  gives  only  an  abstract  of 
the  prophet's  complete  discourses. 

The  style  of  Amos  is  rhetorical.  His  figures, 
analogies,  and  similes  are  excellent,  though  at  times 
surprising  (cf.  iii.  3-6;  iv.  2;  v.  7;  xiii.  11-14).    The 
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notion  that  Amos  borrows  his  similes  chiefly  from 
his  early  mode  of  life,  and  thus  betrays  his  extrac- 
tion, is  generally  accepted;  but  it  is  hardly  well 
foimded  when  the  variety  of  them  ia  observed  (cf. 
ii.  13;  iii.  4,  5,  8,  12;  vi.  12;  viii.  8;  ix.  5;  and  the 
visfons  of  vii.  1  and  viii.  1).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hebrew  of  Amos  is  abnormal,  but  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  belongs  to  the  author  himself.  The 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  book  are  generally 
acknowledged;  only  i.  9-11;  ii.  4,  5;  iii.  14b;  iv. 
13;  v.  8,  9;  viii.  6,  8,  11,  12;  ix.  5,  6,  8-15,  partly 
on  account  of  the  contents,  partly  on  account  of 
the  connection,  have  been  regarded  as  glosses  by 
modem  critics  (Duhm,  Stade,  Giesebrecht,  Comill, 
Schwally,  Smend,  Wellhausen). 

The  modem  school  of  Biblical  scholars  regard 
the  Book  of  Amos  as  the  oldest  written  testimony 
to  that  activity  of  the  prophets  of 
It!  Im-     the  eighth  century  B.C.  whereby  the 
portance.    religion  of  Israel  was  given  a  more 
ethical    and    spiritual    character.     It 
ii  therefore  important  to  note  its  contents  and 
presuppositions.    Two    evils    in    the    moral    and 
religious    conditions    of    the    Northern    Kingdom 
receive  the  prophet's  severe  condemnation,  vix., 
the  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  high  and  mi^ty 
(ii.  6-7a;  iii.  10;  iv.  1;  v.  7,  11-12;  viii.  4-6),  and 
the  perverted  religious  forms  and  observances  (ii. 
7b-8;  V.  26;  viii.  14).   The  latter,  with  their  idola- 
trous representations  of  the  deity,  were  specially 
offensive  to  a  pious  Judean,  who  believed  that 
Yahweh  dwelt  on  Zion  and  not   in  visible  form. 
Reliance  upon  the  offerings,  gifts,  feasts,  and  pro- 
cessions of  Beth-el  and  the  other  sanctuaries  as  a 
means  of  securing  Yahweh's  favor  was  a  terrible 
mistake,  which  could  only  bring  the  most  direful 
consequences  (iv.  4-13;  v.  4-6,  21-24;  ix.   1-8). 
The  true  way  to  serve  Yahweh  was  to  become 
like  him  and  to  practise  goodness  and  righteousness 
(v.  14,  24).    The  prophet  makes  no  claim  to  new 
ideas   concerning  Yahweh  or  his  relations  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  Israel  in  particular.    What 
he  has  to  say  upon  these  topics  is  all  assimied  as 
already  known  to  the  pious.     It  is  the  idolatrous 
worship,  with  its  attendant  evils,  which  he  repro- 
bates and  wishes  to  correct.         (A.  KdHLERf.) 
Bibliography:  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article 
Minor   Prophets,   consult:    W.  R.  Harper,   Amoa  and 
Hotea,  in  International  Critical  Commentary,  New  York, 
1906  (gives  a  full  list  of  the  important  literattire,  dxzviii.- 
olxxxix.);  G.  Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amoe  erkUirt,  Giessen, 
1847;  J.  H.  Gunning,  De  godapraken  van  Amoe,  Leyden, 
1885;  K.  Hartung,  Der  Prophet  Amoe  nach  dem  Orund- 
texte  erklOrt,  in  BMieche  Studien,  iii.,  Freiburg.  1808;  H. 
G.  Mitchell,  Amoa,  an  Euay  in  Exegeeie,  Boston,  1893, 
1900;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  Amoe  en  Hoeea,  Nijmwegen,  1894 
(Germ,  transl.,  Giessen,  1898,  an  excellent  work);  S.  R. 
Driver,  JoA  andAmoe,  in  Cambridge  BibU,  1897;  S.  Oettli, 
Amoe  und  Hoeea,  noei  Zeugen  gegen  die  Anwendunc  der 
Evolutionatheorie  auf  die  Religion  leraeU,  in  BeitrAge  9ur 
Fdrderung  Chrietlicher  Theologie,  v.  4.  GQtersloh,  1901. 

AMPHILOCHinS,  am''fi-l5ld-ns,  SAINT  :  Ap- 
parently a  cousin  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
closely  associated  with  him  and  with  Basil  the 
Great  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  Arianism.  He  was  originally  a 
lawyer,  but  retired  to  a  life  of  devotion  and  ascet- 
icism. In  373  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Lycaonia.    The  year  of 


his  death  is  uncertain;  but  Jerome  includes  him^ 
as  still  living,  in  his  De  viris  iUustribua  (392),  and 
he  app>ears  as  taking  part  in  a  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople in  394.     Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed 
to  him  byCombefis  (cf.  MPG,  xxxix.),not  a  few  are 
doubtless  not  genuine.  Late  investigation,  however, 
has  brought  to  light  other  genuine  works  of  Amphi- 
lochius.    The  Epistola  synodica  in  defense  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of   the  Trinity  (376),  and  the 
Iambi  ad  Seleucumf  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(MPGf  xxxvii.),  not  without  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  canon,  are  not  the  only  works  of  Am- 
philochius  which  are  still  extant.        (F.  Loofs.) 
Biblioorapht:  Fabricius-Harles,    BiUiotheca    Graca,    viii. 
373-381,    Hamburg,    1802;  DCB,  i.    103-107  (quite   ex- 
haustive): J.  Fessler,  InetituOonee  patrologitx,  i.  600-604, 
Innsbruck,  1900;  K.  Holl,  Amphilochiua  von  Ikonium,  TQ- 
bingen,  1904;   G.  Ficker,  Amphilochiana,  part  i.,  Leipsio, 
1906. 

AMPULLiE,  am-pul'li  or  -Id:  [Flasks  or  vials 
for  holding  liquids.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  they 
have  been  employed  for  the  water  and  wine  of  the 
mass  and  for  the  consecrated  oil  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  extreme  unction.  Such  vessels 
were  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  crystal,  onyx,  or  glass.  Specimens 
are  preserved  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Venice,  and  else- 
where; and  there  is  one  at  Reims  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  provided  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
in  496.]  Deserving  of  most  notice  are  the  so-called 
ampulla  aanguinolerUcBf  phioUs  cruenta  or  rubricatce 
("  blood-ampulke ")»  glass  flasks  which  contain 
a  reddish  sediment  and  are  alleged  to  have  once 
held  the  blood  of  martyrs.  They  have  been  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  graves  of  the  catacombs, 
near  the  slab  with  which  the  grave  was  sealed  or 
fastened  to  it  by  mortar.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Antonio  Bosio,  the  explorer  of  the  Roman 
catacombs,  who  relates  that  in  certain  graves  as 
well  as  in  glass  or  clay  vessels,  he  found  blood  con- 
gealed and  dried,  which,  when  moistened  with 
water,  assumed  its  natural  color  (Roma  soUerranea, 
Rome,  1632,  p.  197).  Soon  afterward  a  certain 
Landucci  discovered  such  vessels  with  a  watery 
or  milky  fluid  which,  when  shaken,  assumed  the 
color  of  blood  (De  Rossi,  619).  The  discovery  of 
a  phiola  mbricata  came  to  be  regarded  as  certain 
proof  of  a  martyr's  grave,  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Rites  decided  accordingly  in  1668 
when  doubts  were  raised  concerning  the  indicia 
martyrii  at  the  removal  of  relics  from  the  cata- 
combs. Doubts  continued,  however,  and  a  Jesuit, 
Victor  de  Buck,  made  the  strongest  presentation 
of  the  case  of  the  skeptics,  arguing  on  scientific 
grounds  (De  phiolis  rubricatiSf  Brussels,  1855). 
After  a  new  find  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Satumino  in 
1872  a  papal  commission  undertook  an  exact 
microscopical  investigation,  which  was  believed 
to  establiish  the  presence  of  blood.  Roman  CathoUe 
archeologists  and  theologians  had  generally  con- 
ceded a  possibility  that  the  claims  might  be  well 
founded,  while  opposing  the  unsystematic  and 
unscientific  assmnption  that  all  red  sediment  was 
blood,  and  demanding  an  adequate  investigation 
in  each  case. 

The  following  weighty  and  conclusive  objections, 
however,  are  made  even  to  the  possibility:  (1)  Ther& 
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is  no  literary  testimony  that  the  blood  of  martyrs 
was  preserved  as  is  presupposed,  and  no  satisfactory 
reason  has  been  given  why  it  should  have  been 
thus  saved.  (2)  A  large  p>ercentage  of  these 
ampulke  come  from  the  graves  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  who  can  hardly  have  suffered 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians;  furthermore, 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  oif  the  time  of 
Constantine  or  later.  (3)  Non-Christian  graves 
furnish  similar  vessels  with  red  sediment.  (4)  In 
no  case  has  the  sediment  been  proved  to  be  blood 
by  chemical  and  microscopic  examination.  The 
attempt  made  in  1872  is  untrustworthy,  and  its 
results  are  rejected  by  competent  judges.  (5)  The 
specimens  with  inscriptions  (such  as  aang.,  sa., 
and  the  like)  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  or  the 
cross  are  forgeries.  The  red  sediment  is  probably 
oxid  of  iron  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
glass.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  remains 
of  communion  wine,  and  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  of  397  lends  support  to  the  view, 
but  the  chemical  analysis  is  against  it  (cf .,  however, 
Berthelot  in  Revue  aj-chiotoffique^new  series,  xxxiii., 
1877,  p.  396).  Certain  beathen  burial  customs 
in  which  wine  ^f.  Schultze,  Katakomberif  pp.  52, 
54,  and  note  15)  or  oil  was  used  offer  analogies. 
The  original  purpose  and  significance  of  these 
ampullffi  was  probably  not  uniform. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  X.  Kraua,  Die  BliUamjndUn  dtr  r&mi- 
•ehsH  Katakomben,  Frankfort,  1868;  idem,  Ueber  den  ge- 
ifentodrtioen  Stand  der  Frage  naeh  dem  InhaUe  und  der  Be- 
deutung  der  r^miwAen  Blutamjndlen,  FreiburK,  1872;  idem, 
Roma  eotterraneat  pp.  507  sqq.,  ib.  1879:  "  Paulinus,"  Die 
Mitriyrer  der  Katakamben  und  die  rOmieeKe  Praxie^  Leip- 
sic,  1871;  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  Roma  toUerranea,  iii.  602  sqq., 
Rome,  1877;  Victor  Schultse,  Die  Bogenannten  BlutglAeer 
der  rOmiachen  Katakomben,  in  ZKW,  i.  (1880)  515  sqq.; 
idem.  Die  Katakomben,  pp.  225  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1882. 

AMRAPHEL.  See  Hammurabi  and  his  Code, 
I.,  §  1. 

AMSDORF,  NIKOLAUS  VON:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Torgau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  3, 
1483;  d.  at  Eisenach  May  14,  1565.  He  began 
Ins  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1500, 
but  two  years  later  went  to  Wittenberg,  being 
among  the  first  students  in  the  newly  founded 
university  in  that  city.  There  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Luther,  w^hose  intimate  friend  he  be- 
came, and  to  whose  teachings  he  lent  unquestioning 
adhesion  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  with 
Luther  at  the  Leipsic  disputation  in  1519,  accom- 
panied him  to  Worms  in  1521,  and  was  in  the 
secret  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Wartburg.  In  1524 
he  became  pastor  and  superintendent  in  Magdeburg 
and  was  active  in  introducing  the  Reformation 
into  that  city,  organizing  the  ritual  closely  on 
the  model  of  Wittenberg.  He  performed  similar 
services  in  Goslar  and  Einbeck.  From  the  first 
he  was  rigid  in  his  views,  opposed  to  the  least 
departure  from  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine, 
and  fierce  in  his  attacks  on  such  men  as  Melanch- 
thon  and  Butzer  who  came  to  represent  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  compromise  both  within  the 
Protestant  Church  and  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes.  Thus  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
failure  of  the  Regensburg  conference  of  1541,  where 


his  attitude  toward  the  emperor  was  as  fearless 
as  it  was  narrow.  In  the  same  year  the  Elector 
John  Frederick  appointed  him  bishop  of  Naum- 
burg-Zeitz  against  the  wishes  of  the  chapter  and 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  emperor.  The  battle 
of  Miihlberg  (1547)  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Weimar.  His  quarrel  with  Melanchthon  and 
his  supporters  had  grown  embittered  with  time, 
and  he  helped  to  found  a  new  university  at  Jena 
in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  represented  at 
Wittenberg.  In  the  same  spirit  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Jena  edition  of  Luther's  works,  which 
was  to  correct  the  alleged  faults  and  omissions  of 
the  Wittenberg  edition. 

In  1552  Amsdorf  was  made  superintendent  at 
Eisenach,  whence,  with  Flacius,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  called  to  Jena,  he  carried  on  a  virulent 
polemic  against  the  so-called  Philippists  and  Adi- 
aphorists.  The  formal  break  between  the  orthodox 
Lutheran  party  and  the  followers  of  Melanchthon 
at  the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  was  largely  due 
to  Amsdorf 's  efforts.  From  1554  to  1559  he  was 
engaged  in  a  violent  controversy  with  Justus 
Menius,  superintendent  at  Gotha,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  as  essential  to  salvation; 
and  in  the  stress  of  conflict  he  was  led  to  assume 
the  extreme  position  that  good  works  are  actually 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  denoting 
by  "  good  works,"  however,  those  that  man  per- 
forms for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  sal- 
vation. When,  in  1561,  as  a  result  of  his  views  on< 
the  doctrine  of  sin,  Flacius,  together  with  his 
followers,  was  expelled  from  Jena,  Amsdorf  was 
spared  because  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  great 
services  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Reformation.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  J.  Meier,  biography  of  Amsdorf  in  M. 
Meurer.  Dae  LAen  der  Altv&ter  der  Ititheriechen  Kirchet  iii.. 
Leipsic,  1863;  Eichhom,  Amedorfiana,  in  ZKO,  vol.  xxii., 
1901. 

AMULET,  am'yu-let:  A  word  first  used  to  des- 
ignate objects  having  a  magical  effect  in  warding 
off  or  driving  away  evils — the  evil  eye,  illness, 
demons,  etc. — and  thus  practically  equivalent  to 
"  talisman."  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  employed 
for  objects  worn  about  the  person.  Used  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  for  things  forbidden  by 
the  Church,  it  gradually  acquired  a  more  general 
meaning.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  amulets,  of  their  psy- 
chological basis,  or  of  their  significance  in  the  uni- 
versal history  of  religion. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  objects  of  the  kind  are 

mentioned  among  the  ornaments  worn  by  women 

(Isa.  iii.  16-26)  and  by  animals  (Judges 

In  the  Old  viii.    21);  the  bells  on  the  border  of 

Testament  the  high  priest's  robe  had  no  other 

and  Juda-  primary  significance  (cf .  ''  the  bells 
ism,  of  the  horses,"  Zech.  xiv.  20).  Later 
Judaism  completely  surrounded  the  in- 
dividual  with  intangible  spirits,  but  provided  nu- 
merous means  of  protection  against  the  evil  they 
might  effect — the  presence  of  angels,  pronouncing 
the  name  of  God,  amulets  containing  the  Holy  Name,^ 
and  fragments  of  Scripture  w^om  on  the  person 
(the  "  phylacteries  "  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  or  fastened 
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to  the  door-posts  of  houses.  The  special  power 
over  demons  attributed  to  Solomon  may  also  be 
mentioned;  formulas  of  exorcism  were  referred 
to  him,  and  the  possessed  were  supposed  to  be 
healed,  on  the  invocation  of  his  name,  by  the 
methods  prescribed  by  him. 

The  demonological  conceptions  of  Judaism  and 
the  magic  of  the  East  had  a  very  strong  influence 
on  the  Greco-Roman  world.  Christi- 
In  the  anity,  however,  at  first  rejected  these 
Early  superstitious  observances,  and  pro- 
Church,  tested  against  every  accusation  of 
the  use  of  magic  arts.  There  came  a 
change  with  the  entrance  of  the  pagan  multitudes, 
with  their  material  ideas  of  religion  and  their  need 
for  an  external  realization  of  the  supernatural. 
The  ideas  about  demons,  found  in  the  exorcisms 
of  the  second  century  (Origen,  Contra  CeUunif  vi. 
39,  40)  were  generalized,  paganized,  and  Judaized. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  writers  abundantly  testify 
(see  passages  quoted  in  Bingham,  OrigineSy  vii. 
250),  magical  formulas  began  to  be  used  again; 
mysterious  objects,  inscribed  with  characters  often 
unintelligible,  were  placed  upon  the  bodies  of  new- 
bom  infants  and  the  sick;  and  Chrysostom  (on 
I  Cor.  vii.  3)  warns  his  hearers  against  love-philters. 
The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded  all  this  as  actual 
apostasy  from  the  faith;  and  the  Christian  civil 
government  punished  severely  the  use  of  amulets 
in  sickness.  To  meet  this  tendency  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  these  methods  a  Christian  color- 
ing, or  to  employ  elements  susceptible  to  a  Christian 
interpretation.  The  demons,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  special  care  of  races  or  of  individuals, 
now  became  angels,  and  protection  was  afforded 
by  their  names  inscribed  on  amulets.  In  like  man- 
ner the  name  of  God  was  used.  Even  some  of  the 
clergy  provided  such  amulets,  though  the  Church 
forbade  them  to  do  so,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  wore  them  (Synod  of  Laodicea;  Synod 
of  Agde,  544).  The  cross  (see  Cross  and 
ITS  Use  as  a  Symbol,  §  3)  took  a  specially 
prominent  place  among  these  protecting  objects. 
Women  and  children  commonly  wore  verses  from 
the  Gospels  for  this  purpose.  Chrysostom  told  the 
people  of  Antioch  that  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  Gospels  in  their  hearts.  That  of  John  was 
thought  to  be  particularly  efficacious;  it  was  laid 
on  the  head  to  drive  out  fever,  and  Augustine 
commends  the  practise  (Tractatus  vi  in  cap.  i. 
Johannis  evangdii^  MPL,  xxv.  1443),  "not  be- 
cause it  is  done  for  this  purpose,"  but  because  it 
means  the  abandonment  of  the  pagan  ligatures. 
The  whole  range  of  sacred  things  was  brought  into 
service.  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  in  a 
shipwreck,  hung  the  eucharistic  bread,  wrapped 
in  an  orarium,  about  his  neck  "  that  he  might  get 
help  from  his  faith "  (Ambrose,  De  obitu  fratris, 
xliii.).  Similar  use  was  made  of  oil  and  wax  from 
holy  places  and  of  water  and  salt  that  had  been 
blessed.  Relics  of  the  saints,  enclosed  in  costly 
cases,  were  worn.  Since  the  Chiu'ch  was  unable 
entirely  and  all  at  once  to  drive  out  every  vestige 
of  heathen  superstition,  it  did  the  next  best  thing 
when  it  took  into  consideration  th^  needs  of 
popular,  unspiritual  devotion,    and   gradually,  by 


the  conversion  of  the  old  means,  forced  into  the 
background  or  effaced  their  non-Christian  ele- 
ments. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  the  discussion  in  detail 
of  the  diversified  forms  even  of  Christian  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  as  they  are  found  in  the  numerous 
relics  of  antiquity,  from  those  of  the  catacombs 
down,  or  to  give  any  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  which  are  commonly  used 
Survi-  among  the  devout  Roman  Cathohcs 
▼al8.  at  the  present  day,  with  at  least  some 
remnant  of  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
amulets  underlying  them — scapulars,  crosses,  the 
agnus  dei,  rosaries,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
medals  with  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
These  objects  may  serve  different  purposes;  they 
may  be  tokens  of  sharing  in  a  wide-spread  and 
approved  devotion,  or  signs  of  membership  in  some 
pious  confraternity,  or  souvenirs  of  a  visit  to  some 
holy  place;  but  in  most  instances  the  priestly 
blessing  which  they  have  received  is  distinctly 
understood  to  give  them  a  positive  power  (on 
condition  of  the  proper  faith  and  other  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  or  possessor)  against  the 
assaults  of  evil  spirits  and  other  ilfk. 

(Johannes  Ficker.) 
Bibuographt:  W.  Kiofc,  Taliaman  and  Amulets,  in  Archcs- 
olooical  Journal,  xxri.  (1869)  25-34.  149-157.  225-235; 
J.  A.  Martigny.  DicHor.naire  dea  antiquit^s  chrftiennes,  arti- 
cle Amulette,  Paris,  1877;  W.  R.  Smith,  in  Journal  of  Phi- 
loloffv.xiy.aSSl)  122-123;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  Handwinier- 
buchdetbibltschen  AUeriumM,  Bielefeld.  1884;  J.Wellhauaen. 
Skuten,  iii.  144,  Beriin.  1887;  M.  Friedl&nder.  Jewiah  Re- 
ligion, pp.  331-338,  London.  1891;  J.  L.  Andr^,  Taliamana, 
in  The  Reliquary,  vii.  (1893)  162-167. 195-202.  viii.  (1894) 
13-18;  DB,  i.  88-90.  Hi.  869-874. 

AMYOT.     See  Amiot. 

AMYRAUT,  am"J-r6',  MOISE  (Lat.  Moses  Amy- 
raJdus):  Calvinist  theologian  and  preacher;  b. 
at  Bourgueil  (27  m.  w.s.w.  of  Tours),  Touraine, 
1596;  d.  at  Saumur  Jan.  8,  1664.  He  came  of  an 
influential  family  in  Orleans,  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Poitiers,  and  received  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  1616;  but  the  reading  of  Calvin's  Institutio 
turned  his  mind  to  theology.  This  he  studied  eager- 
ly at  Saumur,  under  (IJameron,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  After  serving  as  pastor  for  a 
short  time  at  Saint- Aignan,  he  was  called  in  1626 
to  succeed  Jean  Daill^  at  Saumur,  and  soon  became 
prominent.  The  national  synod  held  at  Cliarenton 
in  1631  chose  him  to  lay  its  requests  before  Louis 
XIII.,  on  which  occasion  his  tactful  bearing  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  won  the  respect  of  Riche- 
Ueu.  In  1633  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Saumur  with  De  la  Place  and  Cappel,  and 
the  three  raised  the  institution  into  a  flourisliing 
condition,  students  being  attracted  to  it  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  from  Switzerland. 
Theological  novelties  in  their  teacliing,  however, 
soon  stirred  up  opposition,  wliich  came  to  little  in 
France;  but  in  Switzerland,  where  the  professors 
were  less  known,  it  reached  such  a  pitch  that  stu- 
dents were  withdrawn,  and  in  1675  the  Helvetic 
Oonsensus  was  drawn  up  against  the  Saumur  inno- 
vations. Amyraut  was  specially  attacked  because 
his  teaching  on  grace  and  predestination  seemed  to 
depart  from  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  adding 
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a  conditional  uoiverssJ  graee  to  the  uncoDditloDa] 
pan  icular, 

Amyraut  fiiBt  published  his  ideas  in  his  TraiU 
de  ta  pridtAiinolion  (Saumur,  1634),  ivhich  imme- 
tUat^ly  caused  great  excitement.  Tlic  controversy 
LM^ca^ac  &o  heated  that  the  national  fiynod  at  Alengon 
in  1637  had  to  take  notice  of  it.  Atnyraui  and  \m 
frit*nd  Test^rd  were  acquitted  of  heterodoxy,  and 
flilence  vtuii  imposed  on  both  aides.  The  attacks 
continued r  however^  and  the  que^^tion  came  again 
before  the  eynotJ  of  Cliarcnton  in  1044—45,  but 
with  the  same  result-  Amyraut  bore  liimsclf  so 
well  under  all  these  assaults  that  he  succeeded  in 
conciliating  many  of  his  opponents,  even  the 
venerable  Du  Moulin  (1655).  But  at  the  synod 
of  Loudun  in  1659  {the  hi^^t  for  which  permission 
waa  obtained — partly  through  Aniyraut^s  influ- 
ence— from  the  crown  J*  fresh  accusations  were 
brought*  tliis  time  including  DaiU^,  the  president 
of  the  synofl,  because  he  had  defended  what  m 
called  "  AniyraldLsm."  This  very  synod,  how- 
ever,  gave  Amyraut  the  honorable  commission 
to  revise  the  order  of  discipline*  In  France  the 
harmlessness  of  his  teaehing  was  generally  recog- 
nizetl;  and  the  controversy  would  soon  have  died 
cut  but  for  the  continual  agitation  kept  up  abroad, 
especially  in  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Amyraut 's  doctrine  has  been  called  "  hypothet- 
ical universalism  ";  but  ttie  term  is  misleading, 
since  it  might  be  applied  also  to  the  Arminlajiism 
which  he  stead fajslly  opjjosed.  His  main  propo- 
sition is  this:  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  on 
condition  that  they  believe — a  condition  which 
they  eould  well  fulfil  in  the  abetracl,  but  which  in 
faet.  owing  to  inherited  corruption*  they  stubbornly 
rejectt  so  that  this  universal  will  for  salvation 
actually  saves  no  one.  God  also  wills  in  particuhir 
to  save  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  to  pass 
over  the  others  with  this  grace.  The  elect  will 
be  saved  as  inevitably  as  the  others  will  be  damned. 
The  essential  point,  then,  of  Amyraldism  is  the  com- 
bination of  rejil  particularism  iiith  a  purely  ideal 
universalism.  Though  still  believing  it  as  strongly 
as  ever,  Amyraut  came  to  see  that  it  made  little 
practical  difference,  and  did  not  press  it  in  his  last 
years,  devoting  tumself  rather  to  non -controversial 
studies,  especially  to  his  system  of  Christian  morals 
{La  miiraJk  chre^iiennt,  6  vols,*  Saumur,  1652-60). 
The  real  significance  of  Amyraut *a  teaching  lies 
in  the  faet  that,  while  leaving  unchanged  the  special 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  he  brought  to  the  front  its 
etiiical  message  and  itjs  points  of  universal  human 
interest.    See  Calvinism,     (E*  F.  KARLMfLLER.) 

BiBUOGiiAFitT:  E.  WFkd  E.  UaAfl,  La  Franc*  Profeiidrilc.  i, 
T2-S0*  P&ri»,  1S40  (Rrirvi  a  tompli^t^  If  fit  of  hia  valitminoiu 
worltfl);  E.  SinJi:ey.  in  i^^i-Eu  rfe  tfUoloQi*,  pp.  ITS  *qq,T 
Fuiit,  1840 :  A,  ^ch wetter,  T^hin^tt  thtohoitt^  Jahr- 
bUeher,  1852,  pp.  41  »qq,.  L'S^  !U-|{}. 

ANABAPTISTS. 

1.  Tb«  Sober  Anabapti.nB.  IL  The  FamLtical  Anabvp- 

la  SwitifrlsTKl  if  1^.  tislSv 

An»b*ptistTenet!!<f  2)*  Tbt   ZwickAu  PropteU 

Is  tbe  NetherlaJitla  iUiii  (I  1). 

Efiglukd  (I  3).  In  StrubuTff  «nd  MCln- 

Bt«r  ({  2). 

The    Dame  "Anabaptists"  (meaning  *'Rebap- 
tiKers ")  was  given  by  their  opponents  to  a  party 
I.— 11 


among  the  Protestanti  in  Reformation  times 
whose  distinguishing  tenet  waa  opposition  to  infant 
baprijsm,  wliich  (hey  held  to  be  unscriptural  and 
therefore  not  true  baptism.  They  baptised  all 
who  joined  Uu'm;  but,  according  to  their  belief, 
thiti  was  not  a  rebaptism  as  their  opponents  charged. 
In  op|)o^ition  to  the  Church  doetrine  they  held 
tliat  bapttsin  should  be  administered  only  to  those 
w^ho  were  old  enough  to  express  by  means  of  it 
their  acceptance  of  the  Chrii^tian  faith,  and  hence, 
from  their  jwint  of  view,  their  convert*  w^re  really 
baptized  for  the  first  time.  Another  epithet  often 
applied  to  them  wajs  **  Cata baptists,"  meaning 
pseudobaptists,  as  if  (heir  baptism  were  a  mockery, 
and  with  an  implication  of  drowning,  which  vvas 
considered  the  appropriate  pun^Ehment  for  their 
conduct  and  frequently  folio ivcd  their  arrest. 

In  studying  this  movement  the  following  fact! 
should  be  bonie  in  tnitvd:  (1)  The  Anabaptists 
did  not  invent  their  rejection  of  infant  baptism, 
for  there  have  always  been  parties  in  the  Church 
wliich  were  antipedobaptistB  (cf.  A,  H.  Newman, 
History  of  ATUipedobaptmn,  Philadelphia,  1897)* 
(2)  There  are  two  kinds  of  Anabaptists,  the  isober 
and  the  fanatical.  Failure  to  make  this  distine* 
tion  has  done  mischief  and  caused  modem  Baptista 
to  deny  their  connection  with  the  Baptists  of  the 
Reformation,  wiiereas  they  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  sober  kind  and  have  no  reason  to  bo 
ashamed  of  their  predecessors.  (3)  Even  among 
the  fanatical  Anabaptists  there  were  harmless 
dreamers;  not  all  the  fanatics  were  ready  to  estab- 
lish a  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  by  unsaintly  deeds. 
(i)  Information  concerning  the  Anabaptists  is 
largely  derived  from  prejudiced  and  deficient 
sources. 

I.  The  Sober  Anabaptists:  Theae  were  the 
product  of  the  Reformation  in  SwitEcrland  started 
by  Zwingli.  Shortly  after  he  began  to  preach  Ref- 
ormation doctrine  in  Zurich ^  in  1519,  c^me  of  his 
hearers,  very  humble  persons  mostly,  gathered  in  pri- 
vate houses  to  discuss  liis  i^nnons,  and  Zmngli  oft«i 
met  with  them.  He  had  laid  it  do^'n  as  a  principla 
that  what  is  not  taught  In  the  Bible  is  not  a  law 
of  God  for  Christians,  and  had  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the  obser\'anco 
of  Lent.  In  1522  theee  friends  of  ZwingH  asked 
him  where  he  found  his  plain  Scripture  authorizing 
infant    baptism    and    whether,    according    to    liis 

principle    he    was    not    compelled    to 

I*     In      give  it  up.     Zwingli,  however,  though 

Switier-    he  wavered  at  first,  decided  t  o  st  and  by 

land*        the  Church,  arguing  that  there  vras 

fair  inferential  support  in  the  Bible 
for  the  practise,  and  that  it  was  the  Christian 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision* 
Over  thi«  point  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
him  and  Ids  parishioners.  The  little  company 
received  accessions  of  a  desirable  character^  and 
came  to  include  scholars  and  theologians  like 
Fehx  Mana  and  Conrad  Grebel,  who  socially  wid 
intellectually  were  the  peers  of  Zwingli'a  followet** 
Hiibmaier  was  a  visitor.  In  1524  as  the  result  of 
letters  or  visits  from  Thomas  M  tinker  and  Andreaa 
Carifttadt  they  took  very  decided  antipedobaptist 
positions;  but  public  opinion  in  Zurich  was  against 
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them,  and  the  magistrates  on  Jan.  18,  1525,  after 
what  was  considered  the  victory  of  the  Church 
party  in  a  public  debate,  following  many  private 
conferences,  ordered  that  these  antipedobaptists 
present  their  children  for  baptism,  and  made  it  a 
law  that  any  parents  refusing  to  have  their  infant 
children  baptized  should  be  banished.  On  Jan.  21 
they  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  antipedobaptists 
and  banished  all  foreigners  who  advocated  their 
views.  Shortly  after  this  the  antipedobaptists 
began  to  practise  believers'  baptism.  In  a  com- 
pany composed  entirely  of  laymen  one  poured 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  on  other  members 
in  succession,  after  they  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  baptized,  and  so,  as  they  claimed,  they 
instituted  veritable  Christian  baptism.  Like  scenes 
were  enacted  in  other  assemblies.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  first  believers'  baptisms  were  by  pouring; 
immersion  was  introduced  later.  Also  that  in  all 
the  lengthy  treatises  of  Zwingli  on  baptism  there 
is  no  discussion  as  to  the  mode.  These  early 
Baptists  practised  pouring,  sprinkling,  and  im- 
mersion as  suited  their  convenience,  and  did  not 
consider  the  mode  as  of  much  importance. 

Though  infant  baptism  was  the  first  and  the  main 
issue  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Church 

party,  there  were  others  of  great 
a.  Anabap-  importance.  The  former  said  that 
tist  Tenets,    only   those  who  had  been  baptized 

after  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  con- 
stituted a  real  Church;  the  latter,  that  all  baptized 
persons  living  in  a  certain  district  constituted  the 
State  Church.  The  Anabaptists  maintained  that 
there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  State 
and  the  Church;  that  no  Christian  should  bear 
arms,  take  an  oath,  or  hold  public  office;  that  there 
should  be  complete  religious  liberty.  All  this 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  times;  and  thus  the 
Anabaptists  were  considered  to  be  enemies  of  the 
standing  order,  and  were  treated  accordingly. 
On  Sept.  9,  1527,  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
St.  Gall  united  in  an  edict  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  gives  reasons  for  prose- 
cuting the  Anabaptists,  which  are  manifestly  prej- 
udiced and  even  in  part  false,  and  then  decrees 
the  death  by  drowning  of  all  of  them  who  are 
teachers,  baptizing  preachers,  itinerants,  leaders 
of  conventicles,  or  who  had  once  recanted  and  then 
relapsed.  Foreigners  in  these  cantons  associating 
with  the  Anabaptists  were  banished,  and  if  found 
again  were  to  be  drowned.  Simple  adherents 
were  to  be  fined.  It  was  made  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  inform  against  the  Anabap- 
tists (for  the  full  text  consult  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  259-281). 
Similar  laws  against  the  Anabaptists  were  made 
and  enforced  in  South  Germany,  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  wherever 
they  went.  Such  treatment  suppressed  Anabap- 
tism,  or  at  all  events,  drove  it  beneath  the  surface. 
How  ineffectual  it  was  to  extinguish  it  appears  from 
the  fact  that  early  in  1537,  four  Anabaptists  from 
the  Netherlands  quietly  stole  into  Geneva,  and 
began  making  converts.  John  Calvin,  who  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  do  God  service,  as  he 
conceived  it,  got  wind  of  their  presence  and  had 


them  and  their  seven  converts  banished  by  the 
magistrates  (the  incident  is  described  by  Beza  in 
his  life  of  Calvin,  ed.  Neander,  p.  8;  cf.  Calvin's 
Tracts f  Eng.  transl.,  i.  xxx.;  Doumergue,  Jean 
Calvin,  ii.  242;  Herminjard,  Correspondance  des 
Rijormateurs,  iv.  272).  Anabaptists  persisted  in 
great  numbers  in  Moravia,  the  Palatinate,  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

Only  in  the  Netherlands  did  the  Anabaptists 

escape  persecution,  and  there  they  became  quite 

numerous.  They  were  joined  in  1536  by 

3.  In  the  a  remarkable  man,  MennoSimons(q. v.), 
Nether-     who  organized  them  and  his  name  has 

lands  and   been  given  to  the  sect  (see  Mennon- 

England.  ites).  From  the  Netherlands  they 
passed  into  England;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  make  converts  there  than  Henry  VIII.  in- 
cluded them  in  a  decree  of  banishment,  and  those 
who  remained  he  threatened  to  put  to  death. 
Indeed,  in  1535  there  is  record  of  ten  persons  who 
were  burned  in  London  and  other  EngUsh  towns 
on  the  charge  of  Anabaptism  (cf.  John  Foxe,  Acts 
and  Monuments,  ed.  Townsend,  v.,  London,  1843, 
p.  44).  How  little  this  cruel  course  succeeded  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  presence  in  England 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

That  among  the  sober  kind  of  Anabaptists  there 
were  unworthy  persons,  that  some  of  them  held 
visionary  views,  and  that  a  few  may  have  been 
goaded  into  occasional  violence  of  expression,  and 
possibly  of  conduct,  may  be  accepted  as  proved; 
but  that  they  were  as  a  party  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  as  in  the  joint  edict  men- 
tioned above,  is  untrue.  As  a  class  they  were  as 
holy  in  life  as  their  persecutors;  and  their  leaders, 
in  Biblical  knowledge  and  theological  acumen, 
were  no  mean  antagonists. 

n.  The  Fanatical  Anabaptists:  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  Anabaptism  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  is  in  the  spring  of  1521  when  Niklaus 
Storch,  Markus  Stiibner,  and  a  third  person,  who 
was  a  weaver,  as  Storch  had  been, 
I.  The      made  their  appearance  in  Wittenberg 

Zwickau    and  sought  to  convert  the  professors 

Prophets,  of  its  imiversity  to  their  views,  which 
were  the  familiar  Anabaptist  ones  of 
opposition  to  military  service,  private  prop- 
erty, government  by  those  not  true  Christians, 
infant  baptism,  and  the  oath,  together  with  the 
novel  one  that  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond  in  the  cases  where  there  was  not 
agreement  between  the  married  couple  in  religious 
belief.  These  views  they  pressed  with  great 
vehemence  and  no  little  success.  They  also  claimed 
to  be  inspired  to  make  their  deliverances.  As 
they  came  from  Zwickau,  they  are  called  the  Zwick- 
au Prophets  (q.v.).  Carlstadt  was  impressed  by 
them,  and  characteristically  allowed  iconoclastic 
practises  in  his  church.  Melanchthon  wavered, 
but  Luther,  who  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was  at 
the  Wartburg,  was  so  much  stirred  by  the  confusion 
they  induced  that  he  left  his  seclusion  and  opposed 
them  stoutly  and  silenced  them  by  ridicule  rather 
than  by  arguments. 

Among  the  leaders  and  followers  on  the  peasant 
side  in  the  Peasants'  war  which  desolated  Germany 
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in  1525,  were  those  who  held  antipedobaptist  views. 
After  the  war  Strasburg  became  the  center  of  the 
Anabaptists  and,  after  1529,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.),  "  the  evil 
a.  In  Stras-  genius  of  the  Anabaptists,''  it  was 
burg  and  the  center  of  their  propaganda.  Hoft- 
Munster.  mann  united  to  the  usual  Anabaptist 
views,  belief  in  himself  as  the  inspired 
interpreter  of  prophecy  and  as  inspired  leader 
generally.  He  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"  two  witnesses  "  of  Rev.  xi.  3 ;  that  Strasburg 
was  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal dominion;  and  that  non-resistance  might 
be  given  up.  These  views  he  preached  with  great 
effect  through  East  Friesland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  his  followers  called  themselves  "  Melchior- 
ites."  After  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  (1533) 
Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  from  Haarlem,  appeared  in 
Strasburg  and  claimed  to  be  the  other ''  witness  " 
of  the  Apocalypse;  but  he  altered  the  programme 
by  transferring  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  to  MQnster,  and  advocating  force  in  main- 
taining it.  After  sending  four  apostles,  one  of 
whom  was  the  notorious  John  of  Leyden,  he  came 
thither  himself  (Feb.,  1535),  and  led  a  successful 
revolt  against  the  niagistracy  and  bishop  of  the 
city.  In  Apr.,  1535  he  was  killed  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  of  Leyden  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  and  declared  polygamy  to  be  the  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  expelled  bishop  aided  by  the  neighboring 
princes  and  by  the  imperial  troops.  If  half  that  is 
said  to  have  gone  on  within  the  city  be  true  (the 
reports  come  from  very  prejudiced  sources),  fa- 
naticism was  there  the  order  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  defense  was  lax,  owing  to  dependence  on  divine 
power  to  work  deliverance.  Nevertheless,  the 
siege  lasted  many  months,  and  treachery  within 
rather  than  assaults  without  at  last  opened  the 
gates  on  June  25,  1535  (see  Monster,  Anabap- 
tists in).  The  fanatical  Anabaptists  were  univer- 
sally taken  as  typical,  and  to  this  day  when  Ana- 
baptism  is  mentioned  it  w  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  absurd  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
blasphemous  assumption,  and  riotous  indecency. 
Munster  was,  however,  only  the  culminating  point 
of  fanaticism  engendered  by  persecution,  and 
Anabaptism  in  itself,  strictly  interpreted,  is  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Dibliographt:  The  sources  are  the  writings  of  Anabap- 
tists, the  official  records  of  proceedings  against  them,  and 
the  writings  of  their  opponents.  Of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture, the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  W.  Bou- 
terwek,  Zur  Litleratur  und  GeMchichte  der  WiederiAufert 
Bonn,  1864;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Die  niederlAnditchen  Wieder- 
tAufer,  Munich.  1869;  E.  Egli,  Die  ZUrichrr  W iederUkufer, 
Zurich,  1878;  idem,  Die  St.  UaUer  TAufer,  1887; 
H.  8.  Burrage,  Hietory  of  the  Anabapiiatt  in  Stniterland, 
New  York,  1882;  L.  Keller,  Die  Reformation  und  die 
aUeren  Reformparteien,  Leipsic,  1885;  It  Nitsche,  Oe- 
achichte  der  WiedertAufer  in  der  Schweie,  Einsiedeln,  1886; 
J.  Loserth,  Der  AnabapHemue  in  Tirol,  Vienna,  1892; 
idem,  Der  Kommuniemue  der  mAhritchen  WiedertAufer, 
1804;  K.  Kautsky,  Der  Komfnuniamua  im  MittelaUer  im 
ZeitaUer  der  Reformaiion,  Stuttgart,  1804,  Eng.  transl.. 
Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  Ae  Time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, London,  1897;  H.  LQdemann,  Reformation  und  TAufer- 
ium  in  ihrem  VerhAltnie  turn  dirietlichen  Prineip,  Bern. 
1896;  R.  Heath,  Anabaptiem  from  ite  Riae  at  Zwickau  to 
U96.  London,  1895;  E.  MQller.  QeechichU  der  hemieehen 


TAufer,  Frauenfeld,  1895;  K.  Rembert,  Die  WiedertAufer 
im  HerMOQtum  JUlieh,  Berlin.  1899;  G.  Tumbait,  Dio 
WiedertAufer,  in  Monoipraphien  tur  Weltoeechichte,  viL^ 
Leipsic,  1899;  E.  C.  Pike.  The  Story  of  the  Anabaptiete,  in 
Erae  of  Nonconformity,  London,  1904;  the  biographies  of 
Anabaptist  leaders,  especially  that  of  Balthasar  HQbmaierr 
by  H.  C.  Vedder.  New  York,  1905.  and  works  on  the 
Reformation.  See  also  the  works  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle, MONSTER,  Anabaptists  in. 

ANACHORITE.    See  Anchoret. 

ANACLETUS,  an''a  kli'tns:  The  name  of  one 
pope  and  one  antipope. 

Anacletus  L:  Roman  presbyter  at  the  cloae 
of  the  first  century.  The  hypothesis  of  Volkmar, 
that  he  had  no  historical  existence  is  opposed  by 
the  prevailing  unanimity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
lists  of  the  popes.  These  differ,  however,  in  the 
place  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  some  naming  him 
fourth  and  some  third.  The  latter  is  the  older  or- 
der. As  the  name  in  Greek  is  sometimes  written 
Anenkkto8  and  sometimes  KlHos,  the  Catalogttt 
Liberianus  and  other  early  authorities  were  be* 
trayed  into  the  mistake  of  making  two  distinct 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  his  date. 
Twelve  years  is  the  longest  time  assigned  to  hifr 
pontificate.  The  assertion,  that  he,  as  well  a» 
Linus  and  Clemens,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter, 
sprang  from  the  tendency  to  connect  him  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Church, 
That  he  met  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian,  or^ 
as  Baronius  and  Hausrath  assert,  under  Trajan, 
can  not  be  adequately  demonstrated.  His  festival 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  falls  on  July  13. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLXoaRAPRT:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
lxix.-lxx..  52;  G.  Volkmar,  Ueber  Eunodia,  Eunodiua,  und 
Anaclet,  in  Baur  and  Zeller,  Theologiache  Jakrblicher,  xri. 
147-151,  TQbingen.  1857;  A.  Hausrath,  Neuteatament- 
liche  Zeitgeachichte,  iii.  391,  Heidelberg,  1875;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  The  Apoatolic  Fathera,  I.  i.  201  sqq.,  London,  1890; 
A.  Hamack,  in  Sitxungaberiehte  der  Berliner  Akademie^ 
1892,  617-e58;  idem.  LiUeratur,  II.  i.  70  sqq. 

Anacletus  n.  (Pietro  Pierleoni) :  Antipope,  1130- 
38.  He  was  descended  from  a  Jewish  family  which 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  under  Gregory  VII.,. 
studied  in  Paris,  and  later  became  a  Cluniac  monk. 
Paschal  II.  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  in  1116 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  accompanied  Gelasius 
II.  on  his  flight  to  France,  and  after  his  death  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  elevation  of  Calixtus  II.,  who 
made  him  legate  to  England  and  France  in  1121, 
and,  conjointly  with  Cardinal  Gregory,  who  wa» 
to  be  his  rival  for  the  papacy,  to  France  in  1122. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  an  inmioral  and  avaricious  prelate 
is  based  on  the  enmity  of  his  later  opponents;  but 
it  is  certain  that  even  under  Paschal  II.  he  waa 
already  laying  his  plans  to  be  made  pope.  On 
Feb.  14,  1130,  he  attained  his  aim  so  far  as  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  though  not 
to  be  enthroned  before  nine  of  them  had  elected 
Gregorio  Papareschi  as  Innocent  II.  Anacletus 
used  both  his  own  resources  and  those  of  the  Church 
to  win  over  the  Romans,  and  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  flee.  In  Sept.,  1130,  Anacletus  allied  himself 
with  Roger  of  ^cily,  and  thus  made  a  decided  ene- 
my of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  who  was  already  inclined 
to  support  Innocent,  and  now,  with  En^and  and 
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France,  declared  for  him.     In  Oct.,  1131,  Innocent 
excommunicated  Anacletus  at  Reims;    in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  set  out  for  Italy;  and  in  Apr., 
1133,  entering  Rome  in  Lothair's  company,  he  took 
possession  of  the  I^ateran,  while  Anacletus  held  the 
Vatican.     Lot  hair  pronounced  the  latter  an  out- 
law and  a  criminal  against  both  the  divine  and  the 
royal  majesty;  but  he  was  himself  forced  to  leave 
Rome  in  June,  and  Anacletus  forced  Innocent  once 
more  to  flee  to  Pisa.     In  the  autumn  of  1136 
Lothair   returned,    and   succeeded   in   compelling 
fiouthem  Italy  to  recognize  Innocent.    The  end  of 
the  scliism  was,  however,  due  less  to  him  than  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  succeeded  in  separating 
not  only  the  city  of  Milan,  but  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Romans  from  Anacletus 's  party  (see  Bernard, 
Saint,  of  Clairvaux).     Negotiations    were  even 
opened  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  his  last  supporter ;  but 
at  this  juncture  Anacletus  died,  Jan.  25,  1138.     His 
letters  and  privileges  are  in  Jl/ PL,  clxxix.  68^732, 
and  in  Jaff6,  Regesta,  i.  911-919.      (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  A.  von  Reumont,  Getchichte  der  Stadt  Rom, 
ii.  408.  3  vols.,  Borlin,  1867-70;  P.  Jaff^,  GeschichU  de» 
deutBchen  Reichs  unter  Lothar,  Herlin,  1843;  Bower,  Popet, 
ii.  464-470;  W.  Bernhardi,  Lothar  von  Supplinburg,  Leip- 
sic,    1879;  W.    Martens,    Die    Besetzung   dea   pAp$Uuhen 
StuhU,   323    eqq.,    Freiburg.    1886;  Hefele,    Concilienge- 
achichte,  v.  406  eqq.;  J.  I^ngen,  GeschicKte  der  rdmischen 
Kirche,  pp.  315  sqq..  Bonn,  1893;    Hauck.  KD,  iv.  128- 
13S. 

ANAGNOST.    See  Lector. 

ANAMMELECH,  a-nam'elec  or  a"nam"md'lcc: 
According  to  II  Kings  xvii.  31,  a  deity  worshiped 
with  child-sacrifice  by  the  Sepharvites  who  were 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Sargon  (see  Adrammelech). 
If  Sepharvaim  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  it  is 
natural  to  refer  the  name  "  Anammelech  "  to  the 
Babylonian  god  Anu  (Anu^maliJc  or  Anu-malkUf 
** King  Anu";  cf.  Jensen,  pp.  272  sqq.;  Schrader,  p. 
353;  Bsethgen,  pp.  254-255).  If,  however,  as  is  more 
probable,  Sepharvaim  was  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
Babylonian  derivation  is  untenable.  The  name  of 
a  goddess  Anath  is  found  in  a  Greco-Phenician 
inscription  (CIS,  i.  95)  of  Lapithos  in  Cyprus  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (d.  283  b.c). 
It  occurs  also  on  a  Phenician  coin  with  a  picture  of 
the  goddess  riding  upon  a  lion,  and  a  star  above  her 
head.  The  name  "  Anath  "  appears  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament towns  Beth-anath  (in  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix. 
38;  Judges  i.  33)  and  Beth-anoth  (in  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  59);  also  in  the  proper  name  "  Anath  "  (Judges 
iii.  31,  V.  6),  and  perhaps  in  the  town  Anathoth 
near  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pas- 
sage in  II  Kings  is  corrupt,  and  "  Anammelech  " 
may  be  merely  a  variant  of  "  Adrammelech."  It 
is  wanting  in  Lucian's  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
Biblxoorapht:    P.    Scholz,    GoUendienst   und    Zaubervoeaen 

bei  den  alien  HebrOern  und  den  bemichbarten  VOlkern,  pp. 

406-407,  RatL<«bon,  1877;  F.  Baethgen,  BeitrAge  zur  eemir 

Haeken  Religionegeschichie,   Berlin,    1889;  P.  Jensen,  Die 

Koemologie  der  Babylonier,    Strasburg,   1890;   Schrader, 

KAT. 

ANANIAS,  an"-a-nai'as :  The  high  priest  in  whose 
time  the  apostle  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem 
(probably  58  a.d.;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1).  In  the 
Lucan  description  of  the  conflict  between  Paul  and 
Palestinian  Judaism  (xxi.-xxvi.;  cf.  K.  Schmidt, 
ApoatelgeackichUf  i,,  Erlangen,  1882,  pp.  240  sqq.), 


Ananias  is  represented  as  head  of  the  Sadducaic 
hierarchical  party  which  was  dominant  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  confirmed  its  complete  apostasy 
from  the  hope  of  Israel  by  persecution  of  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whereas  the  apostle  deposes  and  divests 
of  its  divine  authority  and  dignity  the  leadership 
which  had  become  faitliless  to  its  calling.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant,,  XX.  v.  2,  vi.  2,  ix.  2-4;  War, 
II.  xii.  6,  xvii.  6,  9),  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedaeus, 
was  appointed  high  priest  about  47  a.d.  by  Herod 
of  Chalcis  (the  twentieth  in  the  succession  of  liigli 
priests  from  the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem).  In  the  year  52  he 
had  to  go  to  Rome  to  defend  liimself  before  Claudius 
against  a  charge  made  by  the  Samaritans  against 
the  Jews.  He  was  not  deposed  at  this  time,  how- 
ever (cf.  C.  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Si/nopse  der 
vier  Evangelien,  Hamburg,  1843,  pp.  187-188), 
but  held  his  ofHce  until  Agrippa  II.  appointed 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  his  successor,  probably  in 
f9  A.3.  Ananias  is  the  only  high  priest  after 
Caiaphas  who  ruled  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
exercised  considerable  influence  after  leaving  his 
office  until  he  was  murdered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  war.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibliography:  Schtlrer,  Geechichte,  i.  684,  603,  ii.  204.  219, 
221,  £ng.  transl..  I.  u.  173,  188-189,  II.  i.  182.  200  sqq. 

ANAPHORA,  an-af'o-ra:  Name  used  in  the 
Eastern  liturgies  for  the  later  or  more  sacred  part 
of  the  eucharistic  service,  answering  to  the  Missa 
fiMium  of  the  early  times,  from  which  the  catechu- 
mens were  excluded,  and  in  the  main  to  the  canon 
of  the  Roman  mass.  It  begins  with  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  accompanying  prayers,  after  the  "  greater 
entrance  "  or  solemn  oblation  of  the  elements  on 
the  altar.  (Georo  Rietschel.) 

ANASTASIUS:  Of  the  many  bearers  of  this 
name  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  following  three 
are  specially  deserving  of  notice: 

1.  Anastasius  I.:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  559- 
599.  He  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  I.,  and  strongly 
opposed  Justinian's  later  church  policy,  which 
favored  the  Aphthartodocetae  (see  Julian  of 
Haucarnassus;  Justinian;  Monophysites).  Ho 
was  banished  in  570  by  Justin  II.,  was  recalled  in 
593  by  Maurice,  and  died  in  599.  His  day  is  Apr. 
21.  Of  his  writings  there  have  been  printed:  (1) 
Five  addresses  on  true  dogmas;  (2)  four  sermons 
(of  doubtful  genuineness);  (3)  "A  Brief  Exposition 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith  "  (in  Greek);  (4)  fragments; 
(5)  an  oration  delivered  Mar.  25,  593,  when  he 
resumed  the  patriarchal  chair. 

2.  Anastasitis  II.:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  509- 
609,  in  which  year  he  was  murdered  by  Antiocliian 
Jews.  His  day  is  Dec.  21.  He  translated  the 
Cura  pcLstoralis  of  Gregory  I. 

8.  Anastasitis  Sinaita:  Priest,  monk,  and  abbot 
of  Mount  Sinai;  b.  before  640;  d.  after  700.  He 
defended  ecclesiastical  theology  against  heretics 
and  Jews,  and  composed  various  works  which  have 
not  been  fully  collected  and  examined.  They 
include:  (1 )  A  "Guide  "  in  defense  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  against  the  many  forms  of  Monophysitism; 
(2)  *'  Questions  and  Answers  by  Dififerent  Persons 
on  Different  Topics  ";  (3)  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Holy 
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Communion";  (4)  anagogic  observations  on  the 
six  days  of  creation;  (5)  a  discourse  and  homilies 
on  the  sixth  Psahn;  (6)  two  discourses  on  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God;  (7)  a  fragment 
against  Arianism;  (8)  a  list  of  heresies;  (9)  "A 
Short  and  Clear  Exposition  of  our  Faith" ;  (10)  a 
treatise  on  the  celebration  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday;  (11)  a  fragment  on  blasphemy.  The  "Ar- 
gument against  the  Jew's  "  (MPG,  Ixxxix.  1208-82) 
is  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  century;  the  Anti- 
quorum  patrum  doctrina  de  verbi  incamatione  (ed. 
Mai,  Nova  collectio,  vii.  1,  ^73),  however,  appears 
to  be  genuine.  G.  KrOoeb. 

Bibliography:  For  the  various  Eaatem  writers  named  An- 
astasius,  corxsult  Fabricius-Uarles,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  x. 
571-613,  Hamburg,  1807.  Their  writings  are  in  MPO, 
Ixxxix.  and  in  J.  B.  Pitra,  Juria  eccUaiaatici  GrcBcorum 
hiataria  et  monumetUa,  ii.  238-295.  Rome,  1868.  Also 
K.  Knimbacher,  Geachichte  der  byzantiniachen  LitUraiurt 
Munich,  1897.  For  Anastasiiis  Sinaita:  J.  B.  KumpfmQl- 
ler,  De  Anaaiaaio  Sinaita,  WOrEburg,  1865;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Dea  heUigen  Hippolytua  von  Rom  Commentar  zum 
Buche  Daniel,  pp.  13-14,  106-107,  Freiburg,  1877;  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  Dialogtte  between  a  Chriatian  and  a  Jew,  17, 
35-37,  New  York,  1889;  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
'\vaK9KTa  ktK,  i..  pp.  400-404,  St.  Petersburg.  1891; 
D.  Semiys.  Anastafiana,  m  Milangea  d'archiologia  et  d'hia- 
toire,  xxii.  157-207,  Rome,  1902. 

ANASTASIUS,  an"as-t^'shi-us  or  zhus:  The 
name  of  four  popes  and  one  antipope. 

Anastasius  I.:  Pope  398-401.  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificalia  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  218-219), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  near  the  end 
of  November  or  early  in  December,  398,  and  was 
pontifif  tliree  years  and  ten  days.  He  is  principally 
known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  over 
the  teaching  of  Origen.  He  showed  himself  also 
a  rigid  upholder  of  the  orthodox  position  against 
the  Donatists.  At  the  synod  held  in  Carthage 
Sept.  13,  401,  a  letter  was  read  from  him  exhorting 
the  African  bishops  to  expose  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Donatists  against  the  Church,  and  practically 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  His  letters 
and  decrees  are  in  Af  PL,  XX.  51-^0.  See  Origenis- 
Tic  Controversies.  (A.Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontifiealia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  218 
fiqq..  Paris,  1886;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  126-131;  B.  Jung- 
mann,  Diaaertationea  aelectce,  ii.  205-206,  Regensbiirg, 
1881;  J.  Langen,  Oeaehichte  der  rdmiach^an  Kvrche  bia 
Leo  I.,  pp.  653  sqq.,  Bonn,  1881. 

Anastasius  IL:  Pope  49&-498.  According  to 
the  lAber  pontifi>calis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258-259), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  was  consecrated  ap- 
parently on  Nov.  24, 496.  His  pontificate  fell  within 
the  period  of  the  schism  between  the  East  and  West, 
which  lasted  from  484  to  519,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by 
Pope  Felix  II.  against  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Anastasius  endeavored  to  restore 
commimion  with  Constantinople,  sending  two 
bishops  immediately  after  his  consecration  with  a 
letter  to  the  Eastern  emperor  offering  to  recognize 
the  orders  conferred  by  Acacius  (who  was  now 
dead),  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  The  Liber  pontificalia  (I.e.)  relates 
that  upon  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  the  deacon 
Photinus  of  Thessalonica,  Anastasius  communicated 
with  him,  though  he  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of 


Acacius  and  was  thus,  according  to  the  Roman  view, 
a  heretic.  This  seems  to  have  aroused  opposition 
among  the  Roman  clergy,  and  a  suspicion  arose 
that  the  pope  intended  to  reverse  the  decision 
against  Acacius.  In  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  he 
is  said  to  have  been  "  repudiated  by  the  Roman 
Church  "  (MPL,  clxxxvii.  Ill),  and  hence  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century 
usually  regard  him  as  a  heretic.  The  baptism  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  fell  at  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate,  but  the  letter  of  congratulation 
which  the  pope  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  him 
is  a  forgery.     He  died  in  November,  498. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258  sqq., 
Paris,  1886;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  291-296;  R.  Baxmann. 
Die  Politik  der  PUpaie  von  Gregor  /.  bia  auf  Graffor 
VIL,  i.  20  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Havet,  Queationa  M€ro- 
vinffiennea,  Paris,  1885;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  r&mi- 
achen  Kirche  bia  Nicholaa  /.,  pp.  214  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885. 

Anastasius  m.:  Pope  911-913.  He  was  a 
Roman  by  birth.  His  pontificate  fell  in  the 
period  during  which  Rome  and  its  Church  were 
under  the  domination  of  the  noble  factions,  and 
consequently  little  is  known  of  his  acts.  Nicholsus^ 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  protested  to  him 
against  the  toleration  by  the  legates  of  his  pred* 
ecessor,  Sergius  III.,  of  the  fourth  marriage  of 
the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  VI.  Before  Anastasius 
could  answer  tliis  letter,  he  died,  probably  in  Au- 
gust, 913.  Two  privileges  ascribed  to  him,  one  gen- 
uine, one  spurious,  are  in  MPL,  cxxxi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  239, 
Paris.  1892;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  307-308;  R.  Baxmann. 
Die  Politik  der  Pdpata,  ii.  82,  Elberfeld.  1868. 

Anastasitis  IV.  (Conrad  of  Suburra):  Pope 
1153-54.  He  had  been  a  canon  regular  and 
abbot  of  St.  Rufus  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  and 
was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina  by  Honorius 
II.  After  the  contested  election  of  1130,  he  had 
taken  his  stand  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  Anacletus  II.  He  remained  in  Rome 
as  the  vicar  of  Innocent  II.  when  the  latter  fled  to 
France,  and  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  III.  (July 
5,  1153),  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  his  short 
reign  he  ended  tlie  controversy  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  over  the  title  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Magdeburg,  recognizing  Wichmann  of  Naumburg, 
which  Eugenius  III.  had  refused  to  do.  The  decision 
was  looked  upon  in  Germany  as  a  victory  for  the 
emperor.  Another  long-standing  dispute  in  Eng- 
land was  terminated  by  Anastasius 's  final  recog- 
nition of  Archbishop  William  of  York,  who  had 
been  rejected  by  Innocent  II.  and  Celestine  11., 
had  been  confirmed  by  Lucius  II.,  and  had  again 
been  deposed  by  Eugenius  III.  He  died  Dec.  3, 
1154,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  following  day  by 
the  English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear  ns 
Adrian  IV.  His  letters  and  privileges  are  in  MPL, 
clxxxviii.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Libar  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281, 
388.  449.  PariB.  1892;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  485-487;  A. 
von  Reumont,  Oaaehiehta  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  442,  3  voU., 
Berlin.  1867-70;  Hefele.  Coneaiengeachiehte,  v.  537;  J. 
Langen,  GeachidUe  der  rdmiacKen  Kirche  von  Gregor  VIL 
bia  Innocem  IIL,  p.  414,  Bonn,  1893. 
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Anastasius:  Antipope  855.  As  cardinal-priest 
of  St.  Marcellus,  in  Rome,  he  had  been  in  decided 
opposition  to  Pope  Leo  IV.,  and  from  848  to  850 
had  been  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  that  city. 
After  twice  inviting  him  to  appear  before  a  synod, 
Leo  finally  excommunicated  him  (Dec.  16,  850), 
and  pronomiced  a  still  more  solemn  anathema 
against  him  at  Ravenna  (May  29,  853),  repeating 
it  in  a  council  at  Rome  (June  19),  and  deposing 
him  from  his  priestly  functions  (Dec.  8).  Ana- 
stasius, however,  relied  on  his  wealth  and  his  con- 
nections in  Rome,  and  aspired  to  be  elected  pope 
on  the  death  of  Leo.  Leo  died  on  July  17,  855, 
And  the  Roman  clergy  at  once  chose  Benedict 
III.  to  succeed  him.  Anastasius  set  himself  up 
as  a  rival  candidate.  Accompanied  by  some 
friendly  bishops  and  influential  Romans,  he  inter- 
cepted the  imperial  ambassadors  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  and  won  them  over  to  his  side.  On  Sept.  21 
he  forced  his  way  into  the  Lateran,  dragged  Bene- 
dict from  his  throne,  stripped  him  of  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  finally  threw  him  into  prison.  These 
proceedings,  however,  caused  great  indignation  in 
Rome.  Not  only  almost  all  the  clergy,  but  also  the 
populace  sided  with  Benedict,  who  was  liberated 
and  consecrated  (Sept.  29)  in  St.  Peter's.  Hergen- 
rOther  identifies  Anastasius  with  the  librarian  of 
the  Roman  Church  of  the  same  name  (see  Ana- 
stasius BiBUOTHECARius),  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  antipope  relied  on  secular  assistance, 
while  the  author  was  a  convinced  adherent  of  the 
strict  ecclesiastical  party.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  Liber  pontifiealUt  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  106  sqq., 
Paris,  1892;  AfPL,  cxxviii.,  pp.  1331, 1345;  Bower,  Popet, 
ii.  (1845)  227-228;  J.  Langen,  OeMchichte  der  rUmiichen 
Kirche  bi»  NiehoUu  /.,  pp.  837,  844.  Bonn.  1886;  Hefele. 
ConcUiengeMehichtet  iv.  178  sqq. 

ANASTASIUS  BIBLIOTHECARIUS:  One  of  the 
few  important  men  among  the  Roman  clergy  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  d.  879.  He  grew 
up  in  Rome,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  Arsenius 
(whose  visits  to  the  Carolingian  courts  in  865  had 
such  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  papal  power)  close  relations  with  both  the 
spiritual  and  secular  powers  of  the  day.  He  was 
for  some  time  abbot  of  what  is  now  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  about  the  end  of  867  Adrian  XL 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  In 
P69  Emperor  Louis  II.  sent  him  to  Constantinople 
to  arrange  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Irmengard 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Basil  the  Macedonian.  Here 
be  attended  the  last  session  of  the  eighth  eciunenical 
coimcil;  and  when  the  acts  of  the  council,  entrusted 
to  the  Roman  legates,  were  taken  from  them  by 
pirates  on  the  homeward  journey,  he  supplied  a 
copy  of  his  own.  He  seems  to  have  influenced 
John  VIII.  in  favor  of  his  friend  Photius.  Hinc- 
mar  of  Reims  begged  his  intercession,  which  was 
successful,  with  Adrian  II.  The  references  in 
Hincmar's  writings  seem  to  identify  the  librarian 
with  the  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Marcellus  who  was 
the  iconoclastic  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  855, 
and  was  several  times  excommunicated.  (On  the 
question  of  his  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalia  see  Liber  Pontificalis.)  His  Chrono- 
graphia  tripartita  is  important  for  its  influence  on 


the  study  of  general  church  history  in  the  West. 
In  a  rough  age,  when  East  and  West  were  drifting 
further  asunder,  he  labored  zealously  to  make  the 
fruits  of  Eastern  culture  accessible  to  the  Latins. 
Most  of  his  works  are  in  MPL,  cxxix.;  the  Chrono- 
ffraphia  tripartita  is  in  Theophanis  chronographia^ 
ed.  C.  de  Boor,  Leipsic,  1883,  pp.  31-34b. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibliooraprt:  J.  Hergenr6ther,  Pkotiut,  ii.  228-241, 
Regensburg,  1868;  P.  A.  Lapdtre,  De  Anattaaio  hibliothe- 
eario,  Paris,  1884;  Krumb«cber,  QfchichU,  pp.  122-124, 
127;  Liber  PordifUxUi;  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.,  pp.  vi.,  188,  Paris, 
1892;  W«ttenbach,  DOQ,  304,  u.  510. 

ANATHEMA,  a-nath'e-ma:  Among  the  Greeks 
the  word  anathima  denoted  an  object  consecrated 
to  a  divinity;  a  use  of  the  word  which  is  explained 
by  the  custom  of  hanging  or  fastening  (arui^t^^^^t) 
such  objects  to  trees,  pillars,  and  the  like.  The 
weaker  fonA  anathema  was  originally  used  side  by 
side  with  anaihSma  in  the  same  sense.  The  double 
form  explains  the  frequent  variations  of  manu- 
scripts between  the  two,  which  later  become  con-' 
fusing,  since  anathema  took  on  a  restricted  signifi- 
cation and  was  used  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite  to^ 
anaihSma,  This  later  usage  arose  partly  from  the 
use  of  anathema  in  the  Septuagint  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Hebrew  /t^rem,  which  is  correct  enough 
according  to  the  root-idea  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  the  latter  had  acquired  a  special  meaning  in 
the  religious  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  designating 
not  only  that  which  was  dedicated  to  God  and 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  use  as  holy,  but  also 
and  more  especially  that  which  was  offered  to  God 
in  expiation,  to  be  destroyed.  In  like  manner 
anathema  came  to  denote  not  only  what  belonged 
irrevocably  to  God,  but  what  was  abandoned  to 
him  for  punishment  or  annihilation.  This  double 
meaning  lb  explicable  by  the  interrelation  of  law 
and  religion  under  the  old  covenant.  The  declara- 
tion of  ?^em  recognized  God's  right  to  exclusive 
possession  of  certain  things  and  to  the  annihilation 
of  whatever  offended  his  majesty.  Under  this 
law  booty  taken  in  war  was  wholly  or  partly  de- 
stroyed (Deut.  xiii.  16;  Josh.  vi.  18,  viii.  26),  idola- 
trous peoples  were  put  to  death,  and  cities  were 
razed,  never  to  be  rebuilt  (Josh.  vi.  26;  I  Kings 
xvi.  34).  The  same  double  sense  of  herem,  anath- 
enuif  is  found  in  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  law, 
which  has  the  same  combination  of  religious  and 
secular  bearing;  devotio  in  one  aspect  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  kathierdsis,  in  another  as  imprecatiOy 
maledictiOf  exsecratio. 

In  postexilic  Israel  the  herem  foimd  a  new  use 
as  a  penal  measure  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  internal  purity  of  the  community.  It  then 
denoted  the  penalty  of  exclusion  or  excommu- 
nication, sometimes  with  confiscation  of  property 
(Ezra  X.  8).  It  was  developed  by  the  synagogue 
into  two  grades,  niddui  (Luke  vi.  22;  John  ix.  22, 
xii.  42)  and  herem,  which  included  the  pronouncing 
of  a  curse.  It  was  now  an  official  act  with  a  formal 
ritual.  The  connection  between  exclusion  and 
cursing  explains  the  use  of  anathema  in  the  sense 
of  simple  cursing  (Mark  xiv.  71)  or  of  binding  by 
a  solemn  vow  (.Acts  xxiii.  12).  In  the  technical 
sense  the  word  anathema  occurs  in  four  passages 
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of  Pauri  epiitl»,  all  of  which  show  that  he  was 
thiuking  of  a  definite  and  recognized  conception 
and  a  purely  spiritual  one  (Rom.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xii. 
3,  xxu  22;  Gal,  i,  H,  9).  The  falling  under  this 
eolemn  curse  \&  conditioned  and  justified  by  the  act 
of  the  subject,  in  failing  to  love  God  or  in  preach- 
ing a  false  gospel.  These  passages  show  that  Paul 
was  not  thinking  of  anathema  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  of  the  community^  ^  under  the  sj^agogue; 
there  ia  no  conneetion  between  it  and  the  penaltiea 
inflicted  on  moral  offenders  (I  Cor,  v.  5,  1 1 ;  I  Tim, 
i.  20).  It  is  pronouncetl  only  against  those  who 
eet  themselves  in  treasonable  opposition  to  God 
him^setf,  to  his  truth  and  his  revelation,  Paul's 
use  of  the  word^  therefore,  goes  ba<ik  of  the  prac- 
tise of  the  synagogue  to  the  Septuagint  use.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  eecle- 
eiastical  discipline  the  word  "  anathema  "  is  not 
u»ed  as  a  teehnjcal  term  for  excommunication 
before  the  fourth  centuty.  It  occurs  in  the  canons 
of  Elvira  (305)  againat  mockers  and  in  those  of 
Laodicea  (341?)  against  Judaizers;  and  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  it  becomes  a  fi^ed 
fonntilaof  excommunication^  used  especially  against 
heretics,  as  in  the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  later  papal  utterances.  No  settled  unity  of 
belief  has,  however,  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  it; 
now  absolute  finality  of  operation  is  claimed  for 
it,  now  it  is  considered  as  revocable.  And  there 
is  as  httle  agreement  as  to  its  effects*  the  limits 
of  its  use,  and  its  position  in  the  scale  of  penalties. 
Du  Cange  includes  the  prevalent  conceptions  of 
it  when  he  defines  it  aa  ''  excommunication  in- 
flicted by  bishop  or  council,  not  amounting  quite 
to  the  major  excommunication,  but  still  accom- 
panied by  execration  and  cursing.'*     See  ExcoM^ 

MTJS*I CATION.  (G.  HeINRICI.) 

BiBLioonAPHr:  See  uniier  Excoihicnicatiox. 

AliATOLIUS,  an"a-td'Ij-o3,  OF  COIISTAIftl- 
HOPtE;  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  d.  4.7S,  He  be- 
longed to  the  Alexandrian  school,  wasapocrt^Lariuj 
at  Constantinople  of  Dioseurui  of  Alexandria  (q.v.)f 
and  succeeded  Flavian  as  patriarch  after  the 
*'  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  (449),  It  was  a 
time  of  conffict,  and  Anatoli  us  w^as  more  than  once 
accused  of  heresy,  ambition,  and  injustice.  At 
the  CJouncil  of  Chalcedon  (451)  he  succeeded  in 
having  reaffirmed  a  canon  of  the  second  general 
council  (Constantinople,  381)  which  placed  Con- 
Btantinople  on  an  equal  fcK>ting  with  Rome,  He 
crowned  the  emperor  I^eo  1.  in  457^  which  is  said 
by  Gibbon  (chap,  xxxvi.)  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony  by  an  eccle- 
siastic. Anatolius  is  identified  by  John  Mason 
Neale  {Hymns  cf  the  Eastern  Church,  London,  1862) 
with  the  author  of  the  hymns  (in  Neale's  trans- 
lation) Fierce  wmi  the  teild  btUmOj  and  The  day  is 
ptist  and  over.  Others  think  that  Anatolius  the 
h>Tnn' writer  lived  at  a  later  time. 
Bibliographt:  DCB^   i.  Ill;  JuiuDt  Ht/mrwloffj/f    PP-  ^p' 

1140. 

ANATOLIUS  OF  LAODICEA  :  Bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  and  excelled  in  rhetoric 
and  philosophy^  the  natural  sciencest  and  matbe* 
matics.     His  fellow    dti^ens    requested     bim     to 


establiflh  a  school  of  Aristotelian  pluloaophy.  In 
262  he  left  Alexandria,  acted  for  a  time  as  coadjutor 
of  Bishop  Theotecnus  of  Ccesarea,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Laodicea  in  26S  or  269,  Eusebius  {Hi$L  eccL, 
Vn.  xxxii.  14— 20)  icives  a  considerable  extract  from 
a  work  of  his  on  the  paschal  festival,  and  mentioni 
another,  in  ten  books,  on  calculation.  The  Latin 
Liber  Anaioli  de  raiione  paschali  probably  belongs 
to  the  sLxth  century.  It  is  in  MPG,  x.,  and  in 
B,  Krusch,  Sdtdien  tur  miitelaUerlichen  ChrotiO' 
foffte,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  311-327;  cf.  ANF,  vi. 
146-153.  G.  KiitQER. 

BiBLionHAPHir;  T.  Z»bD,  Fvfrtchunfftn  tur  Q^ttliichit  del 
Kttmm*,  iiL  177-106,  Ijfipwe,  lS84j  A.  Aajifombep  Th§ 
Pfiichat  Canon  attribiited  to  A  n&ioliua  of  LaotHceHi  in  En0- 
iiih  HvUrrimi  R0vicu\  x.  il895)  51&-S35i  Kramer,  ^u- 
tanf,  p.  216, 

AHCHIETA,  ftn"ahl"*'ta,  JOSt  BE:  The 
apostle  of  Brazil;  b.  at  La  Laguna,  Teneriffej 
Canary  Islands^  1533;  d.  at  Hetirygbar  Braxil, 
June  15,  1597.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1550, 
and  three  years  later  went  to  Brazil,  In  1567  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  thenceforth  lived  as 
missionary  in  the  wild  in  tenors  laboring  amid 
great  hardships  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages. 
He  became  provincial  before  his  death.  Both  the 
Indians  and  the  Portuguese  beUeved  that  he  worked 
miracles.  He  wrote  tsvo  catechisms  in  the  native 
Brazilian  tongue,  a  dictionary  of  the  same,  and  a 
grammar  {Arte  de  grammaiicu  da  lingoa  mais  ueadu 
na  €0»ta  do  Brasil,  Coimbra^  1595),  which  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  A  treatise  by  him 
in  Latin  on  the  natural  products  of  Brazil  was  pub- 
lished by  the  .\cademy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon  (1812). 

BiBUOGiLAFHr:  Hii  lif^  b&a  been  pubUahHl  in  Spaninb  ( Jer«i 
de  la  Frontcra^  1677}*  in  Portusuew  (Liebon,  1672)«  in 
Lftlin  {Ck»loene,  1617}.  »nd  in  EncUsh  (London.  1840). 

AlfCHORET     (AHCHOETTEj     AHACHORITE): 

A  name  apphed  to  one  of  the  class  of  early  ascetics 
who  withdrew  from  the  world  to  devote  themselves 
in  solitude  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  care  of  their 
aouls,  practically  synonymous  with  hermit.  See 
AacEincmy;  MoNASTtciBoi. 

AITCILLOH,  On-si'yen:  Name  of  an  old  Hugue^ 
not  family  of  FraDCCf  one  of  whose  members 
resigned  a  Ingh  judicial  position  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  His  son*  Georges 
Ancilloiif  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Metz,  Other  members  of  the 
family  were  the  following: 

David  AnciUon:  Great-grandson  of  Georges 
Ancillon;  b,  at  Metz  Mar.  17,  1617;  d.  at  BerUn 
Sept.  3,  1692.  He  attended  the  Jesuit  college  of  hia 
native  city^  studied  theology  at  Geneva  (1633-41), 
and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Meaux  (1641)  and 
Met*  (1653).  In  1657  he  held  a  conference  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Cl^urch  with  Dr.  B^daciar,  suf- 
fragan of  the  bishop  of  Metz;  and,  as  a  false  report 
of  this  conference  'was  spread  by  a  monkj  he  pub* 
lished  bis  celebrated  TraUS  de  la  Tradition  (Sedan, 
1657).  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
he  went  to  Frankfort  and  became  pastor  at  Hanau 
(1685).  where  he  wrote  an  apology  of  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Cahin^  and  De^a.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  Elector  Frederick  William  appointed 
him  preacher  to  the  French  congregation.     The 
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Vie  de  Fatfl^  wliich  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1691  uoder  liis  name,  is  a  mutilated  copy  of  a 
mauuBcript  which  he  had  not  intended  for  pubUca- 
tion. 

Cbarles  Ancillon:  Eldcfit  son  of  David  Ancillon; 
b.  at  Metz  July  28,  1659;  d.  in  Berlin  July  5,  1715. 
Be  waa  judge  and  dirtxitor  of  the  French  colony 
in  Brandenburg  and  historiographer  to  Fn?derick  1, 
Of  his  writings  the  following  have  interest  for  the 
Church  historian:  Rt^ flexions  -poUliqite^  ( Cologne ^ 
1685);  ImvfKabiliit^  de  VMilde  Xanl^  {Amatcrdam, 
16S8k  liisioire  de  iViablisfiemenl  des  Fran^ais  r*}- 
ftdgi^s  dans  les  fiats  de  Brandeboyrg  (Berlin,  1690). 
He  published  also  Melange  critique  de  litUrature 
(3  vols*,  Baael,  169S),  based  uix>n  eon versat ions 
^ith  hia  f£Ltherr  and  containing  an  account  of  hi^ 
Ufe. 

Jean  Pierre  Frld^ric  AnciUon:  Great-grandson 
of  Charles  Ancillon;  b.  in  Berlin  Apr.  30j  1767;  d, 
there  Apr.  19,1837.  He  wa^  t^aeher  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Berlin  and  preacher  to  the  French 
congregation,  liis  sermon.^  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. In  1806  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  cromi 
prince,  and  in  1825  minister  of  state*  wtiich  pa«iition 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  published  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons  (Berlin^  1818). 

Btauo^KAPKir:  E.  und  E.  HAO^g,  /^  Ftutic^  proUMtantfu  1.  50- 
Btt,  Pari,*,  IMG:  R.  L.  Poole,  A  HUUsry&l  Oi^  Hutfurnota  of 
the  DiMp^rion,  pp,  144  Kiq.*  Loiidon>  iS80;  G.  dt»  Felioe, 
Hvtttiin  diM  prateMtant*  dt  Frane$,  pp.  377-37S»  Touloyse* 
ISftfi. 

AHCYltA,  an-sal'ra,  SYlfOD  OF;  A  council 
held  at  Ancyra  (the  modern  Angora,  215  m.  e.s.e^ 
of  ConKianttnople)^  a  considerable  town  in  tlie  center 
of  Galatia,  The  year  is  not  stated,  but  it  was 
probably  EK>on  aft«r  the  do^Tifall  of  AIa!dmin\t9  had 
freed  the  Eastern  Church  from  persecution,  pre- 
sumably in  314,  Nine  canons  of  the  synod  deal 
with  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed.  The  tenth 
permits  deacons  to  marry  U  they  have  expressed 
such  an  intention  at  their  ordination.  The  tliir- 
teenth  forbids  chorepiscopi  to  ordain  priests  and 
deacons.  From  the  eighteenth  canon  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  episcopate  of  Asia  Minor  was 
inclined  to  appoint  bishops  without  regard  to  the 
right  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  latter  frequently  euccecde<l  in  opposing  iuch 
appointments;  it  also  provides  that  bishops  named 
for  any  church  but  not  received  by  it  must  remain 
members  of  the  presbytery  to  >vhich  tliey  had  be- 
longed, and  not  seek  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
episcopal  Jurisdiction  elsewhere.  {A.  H.^ucK,) 
BtBLtOfinAFFir:   Hefi?!?,  ConeUienQeachv^hte,  L  219-242,  En^;. 

trannL.  i.  ltJ&-222. 

ANDERSOlf,  CHARLES  PALMERSTOK:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago;  b.  at  Kempt* 
ville,  Canada,  Sept.  8,  1864.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and 
Trinity  University,  Toronto  (B.D.,  1SS8) .  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  18S8  and  was  rector  at  Beach- 
burg,  Ont.,in  1888^91,  and  at  Grace  Church,  Oak 
Park,  Chicago,  in  1891-1900.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Chicago, 
and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  William  E.  McLaren 
in  1905  he  Ix-came  bishop.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
comniUnp  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Capital  and 


Labor  and  of  the  Sunday-School  Commission,  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Chri»tuin  Ministry  (Milwaukee, 
1902). 

ANDERSON,  GALUSHA:  Baptist;  b.  at  Claren- 
don, N.  y,,  Mar.  7,  1832  He  was  educated  at 
Eochcster  University  (B.A.,  1S54)  and  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1856).  He  was  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  at  Janeaville,  Wis.,  from  1856  to 
1858  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church*  St.  Louis, 
from  1858  to  1866.  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  bomileties,  church  polity,  and  pastoral  theology 
in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.  In  1S73  he  resumed  the  ministry  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Chvirch,  Brooklyn, 
in  1873-70  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Cliicago,  in  1876-78.  From  1878  to  IR8,5  lie  was 
president  of  Chicago  University,  and  after  a  pas- 
torate of  two  j^ears  at  the  First  Baptist  Churchj 
Salem ♦  Ma^^.  (1SS5-S7),  he  occupied  a  similar  po- 
sition at  DeniHon  University  untQ  1890.  In  tlie 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  prof(«sor  in  the  Bap- 
tbt  LT^nion  Theological  Seminary,  iMorgan  Park^  111., 
and  from  1892  until  his  retirement  as  profcs^sor 
emeritus  in  1904  was  professor  of  practical  t  heolojry 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicag^j, 
In  collaboration  with  E.  J.  Goodspeed  he  trans- 
lated selected  homilies  of  Asterius,  under  the  title 
And^nt  Sermmia  for  Modem  Times  (New  York, 
1904). 

AHDERSON,  JOSEPH:  Congregationaiist;  b.  at 
Broomtoro  (a  hamlet  of  Roasshire),  Scotland,  Dec, 
16,  1836,  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (B.A.,  1^54)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1857),  and  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Stam- 
ford, Conn,  (185S-61),  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (1861-64),  and  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (1865- 
1905),  of  wiueh  he  is  now  pastor  emeritus.  He  was 
modemtor  of  the  General  Association  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1877  and  1890,  and  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Congregational  Churches  in  1878,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  since  1884. 
He  w^as  also  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bible 
Society  in  1SS4-1904  and  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  held  at  London  In 
1891.  He  is  \dce-president  of  the  American  Social 
Science  A^^sociation  and  of  t  he  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  a  corpnrate'me ruber  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
a  director  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 
since  1875,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  the  American  Historical 
Association.  Among  his  numerous  works  Rf>ceial 
mention  may  be  made  of  The  Toum  arid  City  of 
WaterbuTy  (3  vols.,  Waterburyr  Ctonn.,  iS96), 
which  he  edited  and  in  great  part  wrote. 

AlfBERSOlT,  LARS.  Bcc  /\ndrea,  Lorexz, 
AKDERSON,  MARTIN  BREWER:  American 
Baptist;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  Feb.  12,  1815; 
d.  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla.,  Feb.  20,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Waterville  College  (Colby  University), 
Me.,  1840:  studied  at  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion 1840-41;  was  tutor  in  Latin*  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics in  Waten^ille  College  1841^3,  and  professor 
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of  rhetoric  1843-^.  He  wis  editor-in*ehief  and 
jomt  proprietor,  with  the  Rev.  James  S,  Dicfcerson, 
of  The  Nffw  York  Recorder^  a  Baptist  weekly  newa- 
paper  (later  known  aa  Th^  Exantiner),  1850-53 » 
and  first  president  of  the  TJnivereity  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y,,  1853-88.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Miissionaiy  Society  IS*J4-66*  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  1870-72,  and 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
1868-72.  A  volume  of  select ionji  from  his  Papers 
and  Addre^es,  was  edited  by  W,  C,  Morey  (2  vols,, 
Pbiladelpliia,  1895), 

BiBLiooHAPift:  A.    C.    Kendnck   and   Flof«Dce    K«adrirk, 
Martin  X/rpurer  Andettun^  a  Biagrophjf,  PhJlAdelphiap  ISQS, 

ANDERSON,  RUFUS:  American  CtingFegation- 
aliat;  b.  at  Nortli  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Aug-  17,  179G; 
d.  in  Boston  May  30,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  Collc*g:o  1818;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1819-22^  became  assistant 
to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  1822,  assistant  secretary  1824,  and  for- 
eign secretary  1832,  which  last  j^osition  he  filled 
till  1866,  resigning  then  because  be  wa^  con- 
vinced that  the  age  of  seventy  years  constitutes 
"  a  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
remain  in  so  arduous  a  position/'  He  visited 
Officially  thi*  missions  of  the  Board  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1828-29  and  again  in  1843-44,  in  India 
1854-55,  ajid  in  the  Sandmch  Islands  1853. 
His  published  works  include:  Ohservallons  on 
the  Pehponnes^is  and  Greek  Islands  (BosioUf  1830)  j 
Ffjreign  Missions  ^  J  heir  RelMions  and  Claims 
(New  York,  1869);  A  Heathen  Nation  [the  Sandwich 
Islanders]  Evangetiied  (1870);  a  history  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  .Ajnerican  Board  to  the  Oriental  churches 
(2  vols.,  1872)  and  in  India  (1374). 

AinJERSON,  WILLIAM  FRANKXIN:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Morgan  town,  W-  Va.,  Apr 
22,  1860.  He  wa?!  educated  at  the  State  University 
of  West  Virginia,  Morg&ntowa,  W.  Va.,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  (B,A.,  1884),  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1887),  and  New  York 
University  (>LA*,  1897).  lie  has  held  successive 
pastorales  at  the  Mott  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (1887-89),  St.  Jameses  Church,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  (1890-94),  Washington  Square,  New  York 
(1895-98),  and  Highland  Avenue  Church,  Oasining, 
N.  Y.  (1899-1904).  He  was  recording  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church  from  1898  to  1904,  when  he  was  elected 
eorresp)onding  secretary.  In  1898  he  w*as  mada 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mia- 
iionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  in  1901-02.  In  1908  be  was  elected  a 
biahop.  In  theology  he  is  progrossively  conserva^ 
tive.  He  is  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Studeni,  and 
has  wTitten  The  Compidsion  of  Love  (Cincinnatt, 
1904) 

ANBRADA,  an-drU'da,  ANTOIOO  D' :  Jesuit 
rol*iaiionaryj  b.  at  Villa  de  Olciros,  Alemtejo, 
Portug^,  about  1580;  d.  at  Goa  Mar.  10,  lf>34. 
He  went  to  the  missions  in  the  East  Indienj  becamo 
luperior  of  the  missions  of  Mongolia,  and  made  two 
journeys  into  Tibet,  being  one  of  the  first  Euro* 


peans  to  penetrate  that  land.  He  published  an 
account  of  his  first  journey  (1624)  under  the  title 
Novo  desctibrimento  do  Grm  Catayo  o  dos  Retjnoa 
de  Tibet  (Lisbon,  1626).  Hb  letter  from  Tibet  for 
1626  was  published  in  Italian  (Rome,  1626)  and 
French  (Paris,  1621?). 

ANDRADA,  DIDACUS,  ^lid'a-cus  (DIOGO) 
PAYVA  D':  Theologian;  b.  at  Coim bra,  Portugal, 
July  26,  1528;  d.  at  Lisbon  Dec.  1,  1575.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  taught  theology  at  Coimbra, 
and  was  one  of  the  Portuguese  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  replied  to  Martin  Chemnitz's 
attack  on  the  Jesuits  (Th&AogiiE  Jesuilarum  pro;- 
cipya  capita,  Leipsic^  1562),  in  his  Explieatiamtm 
orihodoxarum  d€  mntroi^ersiis  reHgionia  capit^ms 
libri  decern  (Venice  and  Cologne,  1564;  the  first 
book,  De  origine  Societaiis  Jesm,  was  published 
sejKirately  at  Lotivain,  1566,  and,  in  French  at 
Lyons,  1565).  Chemnitz  then  wrote  his  celebrated 
Examen  eoncilii  Tridcritini  qnadripartitum  (Frank- 
fort, 1565-73).  Andrada  was  prevented  by  death 
from  finishing  his  reply,  but  what  he  had  pre^ 
pared  was  published  under  the  title,  Defensio 
Tridentinm  jidei  catholka^  quinque  tibri  (Lisbon, 
1578).  See  Chemnitz.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
Augustloian  monk  known  as  Thomas  a  Jesu  (q.v.). 

BiBLio^iHAPifY:  Hp    Hurler,    Namendatfrr   literariut   recenti- 
(>ri»  theoloffim  ca^koliccCi  1.  4d  sqq.,  lnnsbrucJt«  1S92. 

ANDREA,  an'drfi-a,  JAKOB:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Waiblingen  (7  m.  n.e.  of  8tuttgart)H  Wilrtt embers. 
Mar.  25,  1528;  d.  at  Tabingen  Jan.  7,  1590.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Piedagogium  at  Stuttgart, 
and  studied  theology  at  Tlibingen  from  1541  to 
1546.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  deacon  at 
Stuttgart,  but  had  to  leave  in  1548,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Interim  (q.v.),  and  went  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  the  StifUkirche. 
In  1553  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
was  appointed  city  pastor  and  afterward  superin- 
tendent-general at.  Goppingen.  He  now  developed 
acti\'ity  in  behalf  of  the  Evanip^lical  Church  at 
large,  helping  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  many 
placea.  In  1557  he  attended  the  diet-n  of  Frankfort 
and  Regenaburgi  and  was  present  at  the  Oaference 
of  Worms.  In  1559  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
bui^;  in  1560  he  held  a  church- visitation  in  Lauin' 
gen;  in  1561  he  ivas  at  Erfurt;  and  in  the  fait  of 
the  same  year,  in  company  w^ith  the  TQbingen 
chancellor  Jakob  Beurlin  and  the  Stuttgart  court- 
preacher  Balthazar  Bidembach,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  religious  colloquy  in  Poissy. 

Beurlin  having  died  at  Paris,  Andrea  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology,  provost,  and  chan- 
cellor in  Tlibingen.  In  1563  he  went  to  Slrasburg 
to  settle  a  dii?pute  cau.wd  by  Zanchi  on  the  inamiS' 
sibUHas  gratiw^  in  1564  he  attended  the  conference 
in  Bebenhausen  to  examine  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  the  colloquy  in  Maulbronn,  In  1568 
his  prince  sent  him  to  Brunswick-Wol  fen  battel  to 
a^aist  in  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  and 
in  framing  an  Evangelical  Church  ordinance;  at 
the  same  time  also  he  joined  with  Chemnitz,  Sel- 
nekker,  and  other  theologians  of  northnm  Germ  any » 
in  paving  the  way  for  a  consenaus  of  the  S^axon 
and  other  Evangelical  Churches.     Therewith  began 
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the  most  important  period  in  Andre&'s  life,  his 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

Andre&'s  first  plan  was  to  neutralize  the  differ- 
ences by  means  of  formulas  so  general  that  they 
could  be  accepted  by  all.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  traveling,  during  which  he  visited  every  Evan- 
gelical Church,  university,  and  city  in  northern 
and  southern  Germany,  and  conferred  with  all 
important  theologians.  But  neither  the  Flacians 
nor  the  Philippists,  the  two  extreme  parties  among 
the  Lutherans,  had  full  confidence  in  him;  and  in 
the  convention  at  Zerbst,  May,  1570,  his  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  Andreft  now  changed  his  plan. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  attempt  at  compromise, 
but  the  line  was  to  be  sharply  drawn  between 
Lutherans  and  the  adherents  of  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin; and  thus  the  Philippists  and  all  other  indi- 
vidual shades  of  Lutheranism  were  to  be  destroyed. 
Andre&  preached  six  sermons  on  the  points  in  con- 
troversy in  1572  and  published  them  in  the  two 
following  years.  Copies  were  sent  to  Duke  Julius, 
■Chemnitz,  Chytr&us,  and  others.  He  then  sent  an 
•epitome  of  these  sermons,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tubingen  faculty  and  the  Stuttgart  consistory,  to 
the  theologians  of  north  Germany,  for  examination 
and  criticism,  who  introduced  some  changes  and 
produced  the  so-called  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia. 
A  comparison  of  this  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia 
with  Andre&'s  original  Swabian  Concordia  and  the 
Maulbronn  Formula  by  a  convention  at  Torgau,  May 
28,  1576,  resulted  in  the  Liber  Torgensia,  which  was 
again  revised  by  Andre&,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnecker 
at  the  monastery  of  Bergen  in  March,  1577.  Three 
further  conferences  were  held  at  Bergen,  May  \%- 
28,  1580,  at  which  Chytr&us,  Musculus,  and  Kdmer 
were  present  besides  Andreft,  Chemnitz,  and  Sel- 
necker. The  outcome  was  the  Bergiache  Buck  or 
Formula  ConcordicB,  which  appeared  June  25,  1580, 
and  which  bicame  the  symbolical  book  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  (see  Formula  of  Concord).  An- 
iireH  received  much  abuse — even  Selnecker,  Chy- 
tr&us,  and  Chemnitz  were  dissatisfied — but  he  bore 
it  patiently,  convinced  that  he  had  worked  for 
the  truth  and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
tinued his  reformatory  work,  visited  churches,  and 
took  part  in  controversies;  at  the  request  of  Duke 
Frederick  of  WUrttemberg  he  spoke  against  Beza 
at  the  colloquy  of  Mtimpelgart  in  March,  1586, 
discussing  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  person  of  Christ, 
predestination,  baptism,  etc. 

There  is  no  collected  edition  of  Andre&'s  writings, 
which  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  were:  ReftUatio 
criminationum  Hosii  (Tubingen,  1560);  De  duabus 
naturis  in  Christo  (1565);  Bericht  von  der  UbiquOdt 
( 1589) ;  De  instauratione  studii  theologicif  De  stttdio 
sacrarum  literarum,  published  posthumously  (1591 
sqq.).  His  sermons  have  been  often  published  (cf. 
Zwanzig  Predigten  von  den  Jahren  1557^  1559, 1560, 
ed.  Schmoller,  Gatersloh,  1890).        (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibliography:  J.  V.  Andreft,  Fama  Andreana  reilore9cen», 
Strasburg,  1630  (an  autobiography  written  in  1562,  ed- 
ited by  his  grandson,  the  main  source  for  AndreA's  life); 
C.  M.  Fittbogen,  /aco6  Andrea,  der  Verfaaaer  det  Concor- 
dtenbuche9.  Sein  Leben  und  eexne  theologUche  Bedeu- 
tung,  LeipHic.  1881  (not  altogether  satisfactory);  KL,  i. 
818-821. 


Ain)REA,  JOHANN  VALENTIN:  Theologian 
and  satirist,  grandson  of  Jakob  Andrea;  b.  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Tiibingen,  Wiirttemberg,  Aug.  17, 
1586;  d.  at  Stuttgart  June  27,  1654.  In  1601  he 
entered  the  University  of  Ttibingen,  where  his 
reading  covered  a  vast  range  on  the  mathematical 
sciences,  language,  philosophy,  theology,  music, 
and  art.  After  living  for  a  number  of  years  as 
tutor  in  noble  families  and  traveling  extensively 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  he 
became  deacon  at  Vaihingen,  Wtirttemberg,  in 
1614.  His  duties  gave  him  leisure  for  prolific 
authorship,  and  forty  of  his  writings  (numbering 
about  100  in  all)  were  produced  during  his  six 
years*  sojourn  in  Vaihingen.  In  1612  he  published 
De  chriatiani  cosmoxeni  genUura,  a  eulogy  of  early 
Christianity,  and  Die  Christenburg,  an  epic  allegory 
dealing  with  the  struggles  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Christian  soul.  These  were  followed  by 
Turbo  (1616),  a  comedy  in  which  pedantry  was 
wittily  satirized,  and  Menippus  (1618),  of  which 
worldly  folly  was  the  subject.  In  1 619  he  published 
Reipublicce  ckriatianopolitancB  deacriptio,  an  account 
of  an  ideal  Christian  state  after  the  manner  of 
More's  Utopia  and  Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun, 
In  aU  of  these  Andre&  appears  as  a  foe  of  secta- 
rianism and  intolerance,  and  with  wit  and  energy 
pleads  for  a  union  of  denominations  on  the  basis 
of  the  fundamental  Christian  teachings.  In  1614 
there  appeared  anonymously  Fama  fraiemitati^ 
Rosea  Crude,  followed  the  next  year  by  Confessio 
fratemitatie  RoeecB  Crude,  satires  on  the  astro- 
logical and  mystic  agitations  of  the  time.  Andrea, 
whose  authorship  of  the  two  pamphlets  is  more 
than  probable,  though  not  established  beyond 
doubt,  later  declared  that  the  Order  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.v.)  was  a  myth  and  a  product  of  his 
own  brain;  nevertheless  he  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  that  fraternity. 

From  1620  to  1639  Andre&  was  superintendent 
at  Calw,  displaying  in  the  unhappy  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  heroic  devotion  to  duty.  In 
1634  Calw  was  sacked,  and  of  its  4,000  inhabitants 
only  1,500  escaped  the  sword,  while  the  plague 
carried  off  nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder.  An- 
drei worked  unceasingly  among  the  dying,  uniting 
in  himself  the  duties  of  physician,  minister,  and 
grave-digger,  and  when  the  progress  of  the  infec- 
tion had  been  checked  he  set  to  work  resolutely 
to  restore  law  and  order  in  the  devastated  city. 
In  1639  he  was  called  to  Stuttgart  as  court  preacher 
with  a  seat  in  the  0)nsiBtorium.  Upon  him  fell 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  church  system  and 
the  schools  which  had  shared  in  the  ruin  that  the 
war  had  brought.  An  admirer  of  the  Genevan 
system  of  government,  he  attempted  to  introduce 
its  principal  features  into  the  country,  but  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  his  fellow  members 
in  the  0)nsiBtorium.  He  was  partially  successful, 
however,  in  establishing  general  and  local  conven- 
tions composed  of  government  officials  and  members 
of  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  church 
laws.  The  public  regulation  of  private  morals 
was  a  cardinal  principle  with  him  through  life, 
and  found  expression  in  his  Theophilus,  written  in 
1622  and  published  in  1649.    This  work  contains 
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alno  a  dissertacion  od  the  education  of  the  young 
that  entitleii  Aiidr^il  to  Benou^  consideration  a^  a 
predecessor  of  Peslalozzi.  In  1650  Andrea,  became 
general  superintendent  in  Wiirttemberg,  but  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  resign  hia  office. 

(H.  HdLacHEH.) 
BiBLiooSAPST^  Hln  «iitobIagrapli7  wi^  pubUthcd  in  Germ, 
by  ^.  (.,  i:i!FybuliJ  Jn  iTtiOl  and  iti  tbe  arieiziAl  Latin  by 
F.  H.  RheisQwald,  Berlin,  1^40.  Coiuault  also  W,  Hqw- 
b«cb,  J.  V.  Andrt^  und  Kin  ZttiUiUKr,  Ikriin,  1816:  K. 
HOilemuiD.  V.  Andrmt  aU  P&dntiot;,  2  vq\m.m  Leip«io*  1SS4- 
g3:  ,1.  P.  Gl6ckLW.  J.  V.  Andn6,  3tuttciu-t,  1S86;  A. 
Landenber^r,  /.  V.  Andrme^  BvnMa,  1SS&;  F-  WiinUi 
J.  V.  AndnA.  Calw,  1887. 

AITDREA,   LOREff  Z    (LARS  AKDEESSOH) ;  The 

great  ecclesiastico* political  Swctlish  reformer;  b, 
probably  at  Streugnas  (40  m.  e.  of  Stockholm) 
14B2\  d.  there  Apr*  14,  1552.  He  was  archdeacon 
of  Strengn^s  when  through  Glaus  Petri  (q.v.)  he 
was  converted  to  the  Lutheran  views.  In  1523  the 
aewly  chosen  King  Gustavua  Vasa  chose  him  to  be 
his  chancellor.  As  such  he  aided  Glaus  and  Lau- 
rentius  Petri  in  their  reformatory  activity  and  con- 
tributed hirgely  to  bring  about  the  religioua  liberty 
granted  at  the  Diet  of  Vester&s  in  1527^  and  the 
full  introduction  of  the  Reformation  at  the  Council 
of  Oerebro  in  1529*  In  1540  he  and  Glaus  Petri 
oppoeed  the  effort  of  Yma  to  transform  the  Swedish 
Church  in  the  direction  of  Presbyter ianiam  and  thus 
roused  the  king's  anger.  Gn  trumped-up  charges 
of  high  treason  Andrea  was  sentenced  to  death. 
The  king  pardoned  htm  but  deprived  him  of  hia 
offices  and  he  lived  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement*  He  wrote  Tro  och  Germngar  ("Faith 
and  Workfl*'),  reprinted  Stockholm,  1857*  See 
Sweden. 

AITDREW  THE  APOSTLE:     One  of  the  twelve 

apostles,  brother  of  Peter;  bom,  like  him,  in  Beth- 
saida  (John  i.  40,  44),  and  a  member  of  Peter's 
family  in  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29).  According  to 
John  i.  35-42,  Andrew  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow 
Jesus  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, and  he  brought  Peter  to  the  Lord.  In  Jesus 's 
later  choice  of  disciples  in  Galilee  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  the  first  whom  he  called  to  follow  him  per- 
manently and  intimately  (Malt.  iv.  18-20;  Mark 
i,  15-lS).  It  if3  not  therefore  without  good  reason 
that  the  Greeks  give  to  Andrew  the  epithet  "  the 
first  called/'  According  to  the  Acta  Andrae 
(Tiichendorf,  Ada  apostohrum  apocrypha,  Leip- 
flic,  IS51,  pp.  xl.  s<iq.,  105  sqq.;  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apohyphen  Aposteigeachickten^  i.,  Brunswick, 
1S83.  543  sqq.),  he  labored  in  Greece;  according 
to  Eusebiua  (Hist,  ecd.,  iii.  1),  in  Bcythia,  whence 
the  Russians  worship  him  as  their  ap>o#tle.  His 
day  is  Nov.  30,  because,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  crucified  on  that  day  at  Patrse  in  Achaia 
by  the  proconsul  iEgeaa  upon  a  crttr  tUctoJsata  (X, 
hence  known  as  St.  Andrew's  cross;  ef.  Fa  brie  jus, 
Codex  aptxryphuSj  Hamburg,  1703,  pp.  456  sqq.). 
The  name  Andrew,  although  Greek,  was  common 
.among  Jews  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii,  32). 

(K,  ScHiiiDT.) 

BifiLiooftAFFfT^  DB.  ].  (ISOS)  92-fl3>  contains  a  r^mm^  of 
tbp  contents  of  upocryphiiJ  literature;  the  i-Ffcirnoe  to 
LipitiuB  in  the  texl^  phninta  to  the  fuLle9l  dtiCriiMion  of  this 
litenture;  Hai-omtrk,  LiUeraiurt  L  127-128;  DCB,  i.  30. 


AKBREW  OF  C^SAREA:  Metropolitan  of  Cxs- 
area  in  Cappadocia,  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypee  which  baa  some  importance  in 
exegetical  lustory.  He  has  been  variously  thought 
to  have  flourished  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth 
centuries.  His  time  was  certainly  after  the  Per- 
sian pemecutions  and  the  strife  between  Arians 
and  the  orthodox  **  New  Rome."  A  reference  of 
the  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Btagog  to  the  Scythian 
peoples  of  the  extreme  north,  **  whom  we  call 
Huns,^'  has  been  thought  to  indicate  the  period 
before  the  rule  of  the  Huns  was  broken-  but  the 
parallel  in  Are t has  {MFG,  cvi.  756)  sbow*s  that 
'^  Huns  "  waa  used  as  a  generic  name  for  barbarian 
invaders.  The  only  sure  criterioD  by  which  the 
earliest  possible  date  may  be  determined  is  An- 
drew's citation  of  authorities.  The  latest  of  these 
is  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  whose 
writings  are  first  certainly  mentioned  in  533;  so 
that  Andrew  can  not  have  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  cites  as  witne^ees 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypee,  Papiaa,  Ire- 
Daeus,  Methodius,  Hippolytus,  Gregory  NaEianBen, 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  His  striking  omission  of 
Grigen  is  explicable^  in  the  light  of  his  dependence 
on  the  latter 's  bitter  opponent  Methodius,  by  the 
recrudescence  of  Origenistic  controversy  in  the 
sixth  century.  Gther  authorities  are  Epiphanius, 
BaaU,  Eusebius,  and  Justin;  of  non-Christian 
writt^rs,  he  once  cites  Josephus. 

Andrew^s  expoijitory  method  is  set  forth  in  the 
introductoiy  dedication  to  his  brother  and  fellow 
worker  Macarius  The  Apocalypse,  he  says,  Uke 
any  other  inspired  Scripture,  is  at  once  liistorical, 
tropological,  and  anagogical;  but  the  laat  aspect 
is  most  prominent  in  it,  and  requires  unfolding. 
The  expositor  rnuat,  however,  observe  his  limits. 
God  has  made  his  revelation  in  Christ  susceptible 
by  the  human  intellect;  and  so  history  and  mystery 
are  not  to  be  treated  alike.  But  the  eocplanation 
may  at  least  console  and  edify  the  reader  by  show- 
ing the  transitorineas  of  all  earthly  things  and  by 
teaching  him  to  long  for  the  glories  of  the  future. 
Andrew's  exposition  is  accordingly  characterized 
by  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  Christian  interpretation 
of  history,  by  an  interest  in  its  facts,  and  by  a  cau^ 
tious  restraint  in  the  elucidation  of  prophecy. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  his  conception  that  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  as  a  whole  offers  a  clear  re velatton  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  colors  his  exposition 
throughout.  His  style  is  usually  glossarial,  though 
here  and  there  he  adds  an  edifying  excursus. 
Where  necessary,  he  gives  different  views,  leaving 
the  reader  to  take  bis  choice;  but  his  commentary 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  catena ^  the  quotations 
occupying  a  relatively  small  space.  From  the 
standpoint  of  textual  criticism,  as  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Bengel,  the  commentary  has  an  impor- 
tance of  its  own»  Matthflji  noticed  that  the  glosses  ' 
of  Andrew  had  not  seldom  crept  into  the  manu- 
scripts; and  F.  DeUtisch  was  inclined  to  attribute' 
the  uncertainty  of  the  cursive  texts  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  the  influence  of  the  commentaries  of 
.\ndrew  and  Arethas  (q-v.).  The  commentary  ia 
in    MPG,   cvi.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

iJi^uoaaAFffr:  DCB,  i.  154-155;  KL.  i.  83a-S3:2. 
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AITDREW  OF  CARITIOLA:  Archbishop  of  Car- 
niola  (Krain)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
Slavonian,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk. 
Through  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II L 
he  -ft  as  made  archbiBhop  of  Carniola  with  re«tidence 
at  Laibach.  He  assumed  the  title  "  Cardinal  of 
San  Sisto."  In  1482  he  went  to  Switzerland  and 
tried  to  get  a  general  coimcil  convened  at  BaseL 
On  July  21  he  nai3ed  a  formal  arraignment  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedra] »  accom- 
panying it  with  a  demand  for  a  council.  The 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  the  local  author- 
ities put  him  in  prison,  where  he  was  found  dead 
on  Nov,  13,  1484j  probably  having  committed 
suicide.  His  secretary,  Peter  Numagen  of  Treves, 
thought  him  crazy. 

BiuMOGHAPiTir:  Peter  Numa£«ii,  Oe§ta  archi^piaaypi  Crtty- 
jFkm«u,  in  J,  H*  Hoftitiger,  Hiatoriir  €celtma*tv-fF  .V&n'  Tf9- 
Limgnti,  iv.  a47--fl04.  Zurich*  1654:  J*  DurrkhiiHlf.  Kr*- 
biMchof  Andr€*i9  von  Kmin  und  tUr  itt^te  Cont^drctrtutK  in 
BoMf,  i'*J*;-JA,  BMel.  1852:  E,  Frantt,  SitIum  iV.  und 
dit  Rtpublik  Flortnt,  j^p.  433  wqq.,  lleef-nfhurj,  ISSO. 

AHDREW  OF  CRETE:  Archbishop  of  Cret^; 
b.  at  Damascus;  d.  not  earlier  than  7:^0,  He  be- 
can>6  a  monk  at  Jerusalem  (whence  he  is  some- 
times  called  Andrew  of  Jerusalem),  and  was  eent 
by  the  Patriarch  Theodore  to  the  sixth  general 
council  (Constantinople,  680)*  Later  he  was  nfiadc 
arcbbUhop.  He  was  inclined  to  MonotiieUtism, 
but  was  able  to  re^store  liis  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
by  seal  for  image- worship.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Church  on  July  7,  Among 
Greek  hymn- writers  lie  occupies  a  prominent  place 
as  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  canons  (see  Canon). 
His  penitential  canon  ("  the  great  canon  *^)  of  250 
Btrophes  is  especially  famous.  It  is  still  sung  on 
the  Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday  and  on  some 
other  days  of  Lent.  Andrew  was  also  the  author 
of  many  homihes,  som^  of  them  very  long. 

G,  KRf^GBE, 

BiettoGBAFffTi  Andrew's  worku  are  in  MP(i^  Jtcvii,; 
Anthififipa  Orepca*  ed.  W.  Chrkt  bud  M.  Panuiikos, 
1 47- 1  fll .  Leitud  c,  1871;  P  a-tt^t  om  ij  3i^ A"m*  "j^ij^  pp.  330-33 1 , 
AthetiK,  1890;  A.  PafkadopouloB-Kemmtua,  'AnAtana.  *tA» 
i.  1-M>  St  PeterfthuTf,  1^1;  A.  MakRew^  Andathtn- 
liucA  der  tirVufdax-kathoiKchcn  Kirch0  d«$  Moroenitm- 
da^  176-277,  B«riin,  IS&d.  A  few  atansaa  of  ihit  Gm&t 
CanQn,  with  two  or  iKree  other  hymnii  are  trsnalated  Ln 
J.  M.  Neale'i  Humrv  of  i}te  EatUtm  Ckurrh.  pp  73-84, 
LotidaHt  1876.  whc're  a  brief  sleet ch  of  hii  life  in  f^iveo.  Cori- 
imlt  Fiibrictus-Harles,  Bibtii?ihMca  Grtrca,  3d.  e2-64>  68-7S, 
Hamburg,  1808;  Aruil^Ui  »U7a,  ed.  J.  B.  PLtra.  i.  B2^ 
627*  Paris.  ISTfl^  A.  Ehrbord.  in  KrumbiKhcr'»  Getdiieht*^ 
p.  165;  F.  Dkkomp,  Hippoiifta*  von  TKebim,  p,  3D8>  BlQn- 
liter.  18^8, 

ANDREW    OF    tUND    (ANDERS    SUTfESOlf): 

Archbishop  of  Lund;  b.  at  Knarthorp  (3  m.  n,w.  of 
Copenhagen)  about  1160;  d.  on  the  island  of  Iv6 
(in  Lake  Ivd,  near  Lund)  June  24, 122S.  He  came 
of  the  noble  family  of  Hvide  whose  members  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State,  hk  1182 
he  went  to  Pam,  completed  his  studies  there,  and, 
returning  in  1190,  wais  made  dean  of  tJie  cathedral 
of  Rocskilde,  where  his  elder  brother  was  bishop. 
Canute  VI.  made  him  at  the  same  time  court - 
chancellor.  Ln  1 194-9<?  he  was  on  mlftaion  to  Rome 
and  Paris  in  regard  to  the  repudiation,  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  Prance,  of  his  wife  Ingeborg,  a  sister 
of  the  Danish  king*     In  1201  Andrew  succeeded 


Absalon  as  archbishop  of  Lund,  an  office  which 
carried  ^ith  it  the  dignities  of  primate  and  pap;tl 
legate.  He  was  the  author  of  Ler  Scaridur  provin- 
citUiJf  (ed.  P,  G.  Thorsen^  Copenliagen,  1853)  and 
Hexaemeron  (ed*  M,  C.  Gertz,  lb.  1892),  a  dogmatic 
poem  m  twelve  books,  expository  of  the  theology 
of  Peter  Lombanl.  (F.  Nielsen!.) 

BiBLiOGHAl'lft:  P*  E»  MtJikr,  Ttlfl  AjidrefK  Sunonim  Arckiie- 
pittopi  Lundenti^,  ri>penhag«n.  1^30;  F.  Hamiuericb,  En 
MkvtiUitiker  off  f  n  Bilt^liheaiog  fra  jVonfm^  ib»  1 306+ 

ANDREW,  JAMES  OSGOOD:  Bishop  of  tlie 
Methodist  Church  8outh;  b.  in  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga., 
May  3,  1794;  d.  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mar.  2,  187  L 
He  waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1812  and  rase  to 
eminence  as  preacher,  pajstor,  and  preeiding  elder* 
In  1832  he  became  bishop.  He  owned  a  couple 
of  slaves  and  in  1844  married  a  slave-holder.  When 
these  facta  became  known  he  was  requested  by  a 
vote  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844  of  J 10  to 
6S  to  *'deBijjl  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long 
aji  this  impediment  remains*"  He  was  willuig  to 
resign  but  hm  Southern  friends  w^ould  not  let  him 
but  organized  a  church  in  which  he  labored  as 
biahop    till   hia   retirement  in   IS66.     See  Meth- 

AJTDREW  A5D  PHILIP,  BROTHERHOOD 
OF:  An  interdcnoaiinational  rcltgioua  society 
for  men  of  all  ages»  The  sole  objc^ct^  a^  declared 
by  the  constitution,  is  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men*  The  brotherhood  was  founded  by  the 
Rev,  Rufus  Wilder  Miller,  of  the  Reformed  Churcli, 
w*ho  organized  the  first  local  chapter  at  Heading, 
Pa.,  May  4^  18S8.  Other  chapters  were  formed  in 
the  same  denomination,  conventions  began  to  be 
held,  and  the  Brotherhood  Star,  the  monthly  liulletin 
of  the  association  was  established.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Reformed  cliaptefs  at  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
in  1890^  the  formation  of  brotherhood  chapters 
in  other  denominations  was  recommended,  the 
chapters  in  ejiclj  denomination  to  be  under  the 
control  of  that  denomination,  and  all  to  be  united 
in  a  federation  of  brotherhoods.  In  this  way  the 
work  was  extended*  until  to-day  there  are  921 
cliapter^  in  the  tt'mted  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia,  India,  and  other  lands,  with  about 
40,000  members,  representing  some  twontj^-three 
denominations;  there  are  also  fifty-eight  brother- 
hoods for  boys. 

Each  local  chapter  is  subjected  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  pastor  and  governing 
body  of  the  congregation,  and  chapters  of  each 
denomination  are  associated  in  a  denominational 
executive  council.  From  the^e  councils  repre- 
aentatives  are  elected  to  a  body  known  a.^*  the 
federal  council  of  the  brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip*  It  is  through  this  larger  body  that  the 
literature  of  the  asj^ociation  is  issued*  Denomina- 
tional Councils  are  now  orgmnizi-Hl  in  the  Bapti.U, 
Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presb^'terian^ 
and  Reformed  Churches* 

The  distinctive  characteriitic  of  the  brotherhood 
is  the  emphasis  it  places  upon  personal  work. 
There  are  two  rules  of  prayer  and  service.  The 
rule  of  service  is  to  make  personal  efforts  to  bring 
men  and  boys  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  service  of   the  church,  men's 

Bible-classes,   and   prayer-meetings.     The   rule  of 

prayer  is  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 

kingdom  among  men,  and  God's  blessing  upon  the 

labors   of   the   brotherhood.     Chapters   sustain   a 

weekly  Bible-class,  or  men's  prayer-meeting,  and 

engage  in  a  great  variety  of  good  works,  as  ushering, 

work   in  Sunday-schools,  visiting  jails,  hospitals, 

etc. — all  as  the  needs  of  the  church  may  require. 

Chapters   also   maintain   free   reading-rooms   and 

gjTnnasiums,    organize   boys'   clubs    and    cottage 

prayer-meetings,  provide  for  the  evening  church 

service,  assist  in  the  orchestra  or  choir,  support 

home  and  foreign  missions,  and  do  other  work  of  a 

similar  character.  William  H.  Pheley. 

Bibliography:  Manual  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 

Philip,  New  York,  n.  d.;  Brotherhood  Star,  Philadelphia 

(a  monthly);  Booklets  published  by  the  Federal  Council, 

25    E.   22    St.,  New  York;  W.    B.   Carpenter,  Religiove 

Brotherhoods,  in  Contemporary  Review,  Ivii.  (1889)  29  sqq.; 

L.  W.  Bacon  and  C.  W.  Northrop,  Young  People's  Sod- 

elite,  pp.  48-50.  and  cf.  Index.  New  York,  1900. 

Ain)R£W£S,  LANCELOT:  English  bishop;  b. 
at  Barking  (7  m.  e.  of  London)  1555;  d.  at  Win- 
chester House,  South wark,  Sept.  26,  1626.  He 
entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1571,  was 
graduated  B.A.  1575,  was  ordained  1580,  and 
became  catechist  at  Pembroke;  he  was  master  of 
Pembroke  from  1589  to  1605.  He  also  held  the 
living  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  was  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's;  he  became  chaplain  to  the  queen 
ar.d  dean  of  Westminster  in  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Under  James  I.  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605,  of  Ely  in  1609,  and  of 
Winchester  in  1619.  He  was  a  man  of  austere 
piety,  rigorous  in  the  performance  of  private  devo- 
tion, liberal  in  charities,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  prelate,  as  preacher,  and  as  writer.  He 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  natural  successor 
to  Bancroft  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1611; 
but  George  Abbot  (q.v.)  was  appointed  instead. 
Andrewes  was  a  member  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (q.v.),  and  his  name  heads  the  list  of 
scholars  appointed  in  1607  to  prepare  the  Authorized 
Version;  he  belonged  to  the  first  company  of 
translators,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  II  Kings. 

The  only  writings  of  Bishop  Andrewes  published 
during  his  life  were  the  Tortura  Torti  aire  ad  Mat- 
thcBX  Torti  responsio  (1609)  and  one  or  two  subse- 
quent treatises,  all  written  in  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  who  had  attacked  King  James  because 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  imp)osed  upon  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
In  1629  ninety-six  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
edited  by  Bishop)s  Buckeridge  and  Laud;  certain 
sermons  have  been  many  times  reedited  and  re- 
printed. A  number  of  volumes  based  upon  his 
works  (such  as  The  Pattern  of  Cat^chistical  Doc- 
trine,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
1642)  pass  under  his  name.  His  prayers,  composed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  own  use,  are  famous, 
and  have  been  often  translated  (cf.  The  Greek 
Devotions  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  from  the  manu- 
script given  by  him  to  William  Lavd  and  recently 
discovered,  ed.  P.  G.  Medd,  London,  1892;  The  De- 


votions of  Bishop  Andrewes,  Greece  et  Latine,  ed. 
H.  Veale,  1895;  The  PHvate  Devotions  of  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  ed.  E.  Venables,  1883). 

Bibliooraprt:  HIb  works,  with  his  life  by  H.  Isaacson  (first 
published  1650)  and  other  notices,  are  collected  in  the 
Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  11  vols.,  Oxford,  1841- 
64.  There  are  many  later  memoirs  and  essays,  as:  A.  T. 
Russell,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  L.  Andrewes, 
Ixindon,  1863;  St.  James's  Lectures,  2d  scr.,  Lecture  3,  ib. 
1876;  DNB,  i.  401-405;  R,  L.  Ottley,  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
ib.  1894;  A.  Whyte,  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  his  Private 
Devotions,  Edinburgh,  1896. 

ANDREWS,  EDWARD  GAYER:  Methodist 
Episcop^d  bishop;  b.  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1825;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  ^.  Y.,  Dec.  31, 
1907.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn  (B.A.,  1847).  He  held  various 
pastorates  in  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in 
Central  New  York  from  1848  to  1854,  when  he 
was  appointed  teacher  and  principal  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1864.  He 
was  then  pastor  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  18C4  to 
1867  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  1867  to  1S72. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  visit  ed 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  Europe  and  India 
in  1876-77,  in  Mexico  in  1881,  and  in  Japan,  Korea, 
and  China  in  1889-90,  wliile  in  1894  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  British  and  Irish  Methodist  Conference. 
In  theology  he  held  the  faith  of  his  denomination, 
but  with  deference  to  the  results  of  recent  Biblical 
investigations.   Died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1907. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMIN:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Jan.  10,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  1870),  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (1874),  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (1879-80),  and  also 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich 
(1882-83).  He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  promoted  from  private  to  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  principal  of  the  Connecticut 
Literary  Institute,  Suffield,  Conn.,  1870-72,  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly,  Mass., 
1874-75.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Denison  University,  Granville,  111., 
and  held  this  position  until  1879,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Newton  Theological  Institution  as  professor 
of  homiletics  and  practical  theology.  In  1882  he 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  economy 
at  Brown  University,  and  in  1888  of  political 
economy  and  finance  at  Cornell.  In  1889  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Brown  University,  where  he 
remained  until  1898.  He  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  schools  until  1900,  when 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, at  Lincoln,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Brussels  International  Monetary  Commis- 
sion in  1892,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  In  theology  he 
is  a  liberal  evangelical  Baptist.  His  works  include 
Brief  Institutes  of  Constitutional  History,  English 
and  American  (New  York,  1886);  Brief  Institutes 
of  General  History  (1887);  Institutes  of  Economics 
(1889);  The  Problem  of  Cosmology  (1891);  Eternal 
Words  (1893;  a  volume  of  sermons);  Wealth  and 
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Moral  Law  (IS&4);  An  HoneM  Dollar,  w^ilh  seven 
Other  Emays  on  Bifneiallism  (ISM);  Hutmy  of 
the  United  Stales  (2  vols.,  1894;  reviHiKl  and  en- 
larged, 5  vols.,  1905);  and  Hiatory  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  Quarter  Century  (1S96),  He  ha» 
also  publi.Hhed  Outlines  of  the  Principles  of  History 
(New  York  J  1893),  a  translatbn  of  J.  G.  Droy- 
Ben's  Grundris  dcr  Hiatorik  (3d  ed.,  Leipfiic,  1BB2). 

AITDRBWS^  SAMUEL  JAMES;  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church;  b.  at  Danbury,  Conn..  July  30.  1817; 
d,  at  Hartford  Oct.  11,  1906.  He  wa?  educated 
at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1S39)^  and  studied  law 
in  Hartford;  Boston,  and  New  York,  being  admitted 
to  the  Connectieut  bar  in  1842  and  to  the  Oliio 
bar  in  1844.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
gave  up  law  and  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  was  licenised  as 
a  Congregational  clergjmoan  in  Connecticut  in 
184B,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Ea^st  Windsor,  Conn. 
Lo«a  of  voice  compelleil  liim  to  retire  from  the 
jninistry  in  1855^  although  he  still  preached 
occasionally.  In  1 865  he  was  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  three 
years  later  took  charge  of  a  Catholic  Apostolic 
(Irvingite)  church  in  the  same  city.  In  theology 
he  was  a  consistent  follower  of  the  creed  which 
he  professed.  His  chief  writings  were:  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Upon  the  Earth  (New  York,  1862);  God's 
Bev€l<UioHs  of  Himself  to  Man  (1885);  Christianity 
und  Anli-Christianily  in  Their  Final  Canfli^  (1898); 
The  Church  and  its  Organic  Ministries  (1899); 
William  Watson  Andrews ^  a  Religixms  Biography 
(1900:  life,  letters,  and  writings  of  his  brother, 
William  Watson  Andrews,  q.v.);  and  Man  and 
the  Iricamaiian  (1905). 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  WATSON:  Catbolic 
Apostolic  Church,  brother  of  Samuel  James  An- 
drews; b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  July  26,  1810;  d, 
at  Wether^field,  Conn.,  Oct,  17,  1897.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1 831.  During  i\us  year  his 
attention  waa  drawn  t^  the  religious  movement 
then  going  on  in  England  which  culminated  in 
the  Catbolic  Apostolic  Church.  The  point  that 
seems  at  tet  to  have  interested  him  most  ivas 
whether  the  gifts  of  the  Bpirit  as  originally  given 
were  or  were  not  to  abide  in  the  Churcli,  and 
his  study  of  the  Scriptures  led  him  to  the  con- 
eluBion  that  they  are  a  f>ermanent  endowment, 
andj  if  not  still  possessed,  it  was  because  of  unbelief. 
Closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  was  another  question:  Was  the  return 
of  the  Lord  to  be  desired,  and  the  Church  to  be 
ever  praying  and  looking  for  it?  Believing  this 
return  to  be  an  object  of  hope,  he  was  led  to  ask 
if  any  preparation  was  needed;  and,  if  so,  might 
not  the  work  in  England  be  the  preparation?  In 
1833  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May^  1834, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Cbngregational  church  in 
Kent,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  fifteen  years, 
decliaing  invitations  to  go  to  larger  spheres  of  labor, 
preferring  his  quiet  country  Ufe,  which  gave  him 
time  for  study  and  reflection.  In  1842,  partly 
for  l)is  health,  and  partly  to  learn  from  personal 
observation  the  progreee  of  the  religious  movement 


which  interested  him,  he  went  to  England  and  be* 
came  fully  convinced  that  the  movement  waa  of 
God.  He  oiTered  himself  to  its  leaders  as  ready 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  was  directed  by  them  to 
return  to  his  parish  and  continue  his  work  thene. 
This  he  did,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wit^  in  1848, 
he  was  released  from  liis  charge  by  the  North  Asso- 
ciation of  Litchfield  Cxjunty.  and  soon  entered 
the  Apostolic  copwnunion.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  a  small  congiiegation  at  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  for  eiK  years,  doing 
some  work  elsew*here  as  an  evangelist.  In  1856 
be  left  Potsdam  and  entered  upon  his  evangelistic 
work  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  From 
1858  his  home  was  in  Wethers  field.  Conn. 

The  only  book  published  by  Mr.  Andrew*©  was 
The  Misc^lanies  and  Correspondenee  of  Hon.  John 
Cotton  Smith  (New  York,  1847).  Of  his  numerous 
addresses,  articles,  and  pamphlets  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  sermon  at  Kent,  May  1849,  on  with- 
drawing from  the  Congregational  ministry;  The 
Trt^e  ConatHutimi  of  the  Church,  read  before  the  North 
.Association  of  Litchfield  County,  1855;  Retncw 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Edward  Irtnng,  in  The 
New  Englander,  1863  (reprinted  in  Scotland.  1864 
and  1900);  Rertmrk^  on  Dr.  BushnelVs  "  VicarUms 
Sacrifice,"  published  at  the  request  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fourth  Association,  1866;  The  Catholic  .4po«~ 
folic  Church,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1866;  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  in  SchafT's  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  i..  New  York,  1884,  905-915;  and 
an  address  at  Kent,  his  old  parish,  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  May  27.  1894. 

Sam u EI.  J.  ANnREWBt. 

BiBUCKasj^J-nr:  WiUiam  ^VaUon  Artdrews,  a  Rtii^ut  Bioff- 
rophjfi  tPith  ErtracU  from  him  Lettert  and  other  Writinffa  frre- 
pared  by  hi^  BraihMr^  Samuel  J.  AndrevM,  New  York,  190O 
(contmiui  lb«  Aennqti  &t  K?n(.  iVlay^  1849.  and  the  Address, 
181M,  iDenliooed  above,  pp.  206-265). 

ANGARIA:  Certain  tastes  or  services  usually 
rendered  on  the  Ember  Days  (qnV.),  whence  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange,  s.v. 

AKG£L> 

I.  Biblical  Cbaoeptior^iiH 

Ancelji  are  God 'a  Serv&ou  (f  1^ 

The  N^v  Te$t«meDt  ConcepiioD  not  Difforent  from  Iho 

Old  Cf  2). 
Later  Oeveloprnenta  ft  3). 
DuitLactiati^  Amoojjt  At^B^lfi*    Chienibinx  and  Sarapblm, 

FaUpQ  .^n^lfl  \^  4). 

II.  Judaic?  NolioEiii, 

NAin«4  tLiid  Cla^sea  ifE  1). 
Funcdons,  Dutiw,  ete.  tl  2k 

III.  D^yelopment  of  the  Scriptural  Aji^lology. 

The  Belief  in  Angela  Cotiunoo  to  All  Antiquity  (}  1). 

Th^  Hentateuch  ii  2). 

The  Pro  phi?  ts  (}  3), 

The  New  Testa ment  Cf  4). 

Conolusioa  ({  5). 

The  name  *'  Angel "  as  a  designation  for  spiritual 
beings  of  the  supernatural  world,  has  come  into 
modem  languages  with  Christianity  from  the  Greek 
angelrn  (**  messenger  ''),  w*hich  is  it^^-lf  a  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  mal'akh.  The  latter,  in  fonn  an  ab- 
stract noun  ("  mission."  *'  message  ").  oceurs  only 
as  a  concrete  ("  messenger "),  and  acquired  a 
special  meaning,  particularly  in  the  singular,  as  the 
designation  of  a  supernatural  bearer  of  a  divine 
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revelation.  The  transition  was  then  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  generic  name  for  the  beings  of  the  heaven- 
ly world,  from  whom  the  God  of  Israel  is  called 
"  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts,"  or  "  Yahweh  of  Hosts." 
To  distinguish  angels  from  men,  they  are  called 
"  sons  of  God  "  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4;  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii. 
7)  or  "  sons  of  the  mighty  "  (Ps.  xxix.  1,  margin, 
Ixxxix.  6).  A  special  connection  with  God  is  always 
implied,  as  well  as  a  certain  superiority  over  men 
(I  Sam.  xxix.  9;  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20).  This  con- 
nection is  emphasized  by  the  epithet  "  holy " 
(A.  v.,  "  saints  ";  Job  v.  1,  xv.  15;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
6,  7;  Dan.  viii.  13;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  In  I  Kings 
xxii.  19-24  and  Acts  xxiii.  9  a  distinction  is  made 
between  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  Talmud  the 
latter  name  is  used  for  demons  only.  With  refer- 
ence to  their  duties  angels  are  called  ''  watchers  " 
in  Dan.  iv.  13,  17,  23. 

I.  Biblical  Conceptioiis:  As  concerns  their 
function,  it  is  not  the  Biblical  conception  that 
angels  are  the  indispensable  means  of 
X.  Angels  communication  between  the  higher 
are  God's  and  lower  worlds,  nor  are  they  a  per- 
Servants.  Bonification  of  nature  powers.  Yet 
they  are  consistently  represented  as 
serving  God's  purposes  in  revelation  and  salvation, 
and  are  his  "  mimstering  spirits  "  (Heb.  i.  14)  from 
the  appointment  of  the  cherubim  to  guard  Eden 
(Gen.  iii.  24)  to  their  activity  at  the  second  coming 
and  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  29- 
31;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
xxiii.  20,  23;  Luke  xvi.  22).  Sometimes  they 
appear  in  companies  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  1-2; 
II  Kings  vi.  16-17;  Matt.  xxv.  31;  Luke  ii.  13; 
Rev.  xix.  14),  but  usually  it  is  one  angel  who  exe- 
cutes God's  command;  he  is  called  the  ''  angel 
of  God  "  or  "  angel  of  Yahweh  "  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  9-11, 
xxi.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19;  Judges  vi.  20;  and 
often).  The  relation  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh  " 
to  Yahweh  himself  is  a  difficult  question.  One  of 
the  three  who  appear  in  Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  (cf.  xix. 
1)  is  evidently  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  and  his  angel 
are  both  called  the  guide  of  Israel  (Ex.  xiii.  21, 
xiv.  19).  Similar  identification  apparently  occurs 
elsewhere,  while  in  Zech.  i.  9,  12-14,  and  other 
passages  there  is  a  sharp  distinction. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
occurs  only  when  an  angel  has  been  previously 
mentioned  (Matt.  i.  24;  Luke  i.   11, 
2.  The  New  13,  ii.  9,  10,  13;  Acts  xii.  7,  11,  vii. 
Testament  30,  38,  Gk.  text).    There  is  no  thought 
Conception  of  an  identification  of  the  angel  with 
not  Differ-  the    Lord.    That    the    conception    is 
ent  from    different  from  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
the  Old.      ment  can  not  be  proved,  and  such  an 
assumption    is    not    in    accord    with 
Stephen's  references  (Acts  vii.  30-35)  to  the  appear- 
ance in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  ill.).     But  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  angel  and  Yahweh  does  not 
hinder  from  making  the  angel  speak  as  Yahweh 
or  from  speaking  of  the  angel  as  of  Yahweh.     It 
follows  that  the  distinction  can  not  be  a  product 
of  later  times.    The  angel  is  not  the  Logos,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  assumed  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  the  older  Lutheran  dogmaticians, 
and  Hengstenberg;  nor  is  he  merely  a  theophany 


(Vatke,  De  Wette,  Wellhausen,  Kosters,  and 
others).  The  former  view  is  not  consistent  with 
the  New  Testament  revelation,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  a  knowledge 
of  the  threefold  character  of  God;  and  the  latter 
falls  because  a  "  mission,"  not  an  "  appearance," 
of  God  is  always  spoken  of.  The  true  Biblical 
conception  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh"  is  that  of  a 
created  being  (Neh.  ix.  6),  belonging  to  the  heav- 
enly hosts  (Augustine,  Jerome,  Hofmann,  Riehm), 
who  represents  God,  but  is  in  no  way  identified 
with  God.  The  fact,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  angel  of  Yahweh  recedes,  does  not  justify  the 
assumption  that  he  is  a  type  of  Christ.  A  real- 
ization of  God's  presence  through  angels  and  the 
communication  of  his  revelation  by  them  was- 
as  necessary  in  the  old  covenant  as  the  revelation 
and  presence  of  God  in  Christ  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  in  the  new  (cf.  Acts  vii.  38;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb- 
ii.  2).  The  angel  has  no  more  place  in  the  new 
covenant  because  the  first  has  been  made  old  and 
is  "  ready  to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii  13). 

From  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  God's  favor  (Gen.  xxiv. 
7, 40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xxiii.  20;  II  Kings- 
3.  Later  xix.  35;  Isa.  bdii.  9),  and  the  belief 
Develop-  that  God's  angels  guard  his  servants- 
ments.  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  7,  xci.  11).  From  the  unity  of 
God  arises  the  conception  of  a  multiplicity  of 
angels  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2);  and  then  it 
is  only  a  step  to  that  of  Yahweh's  hosts  (Josh. 
V.  14-15),  with  which  he  comes  to  the  help- 
of  Israel  (Isa.  xxxi.  4-5),  which  surround  his 
throne,  offering  him  praise  and  adoration  (I  Kings, 
xxii.  19;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2),  and  constitute,  in  the 
language  of  the  synagogue,  "  the  family  above." 
Apocalyptic  literature  develops  the  thought, 
depicting  in  symbolic  narratives  the  part  of  the- 
angels  in  the  history  of  Israel  (cf.  the  visions  of 
Zechariah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel).  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (viii.  16,  ix.  21,  x.  13,  xii.  1)  two  angels 
are  named — Gabriel  and  Michael.  The  fact  that 
names  are  given  (cf.  Judges  xiii.  18)  and  the  names 
themselves  indicate  Babylonian  influence,  which 
later  tradition  recognizes  by  ascribing  the  many 
angels'  names  which  it  knows  to  Babylon  {Genesis, 
Rabbah  xlviii.).  What  is  said  of  these  two  angels, 
does  not  contradict  existing  views,  but  is  merely 
a  development  of  them,  influenced  by  contact  with 
Babylonian  and  Persian  ideas.  The  fantastic  and 
bizarre  conceptions  of  later  Judaism,  however, 
can  not  deny  their  origin  from  this  heathenism 
(cf.  Tobit  iii.  17,  v.  6,  21,  vi.  4-17,  viii.  2-3).  That 
which  is  really  new  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  concerns 
the  participation  of  the  angels  in  the  sin  of  the 
world.  In  the  New  Testament  the  apocalyptic- 
symbolism  appears  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
only  (cf.  xii.  7  sqq.;  Jude  9).  All  allusions  to  angels 
in  New  Testament  history  and  in  the  Epistles  can 
be  explained  as  in  full  accord  with  Old  Testament 
conceptions,  and  if  new  ideas  are  found  by  any  it 
is  only  because  of  the  desire  to  find  them.  It 
requires  great  art  of  eisegesis  to  ascribe  to  Paul 
(as  does  Everling)  the,  angel  doctrine  of  Jewish, 
legend  and  rabbinic  theology. 
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There  are  evidently  distinctions  among  angels, 

based  on  differences  of  duties,  not  of  rank.     In 

this  way  passages  like  Dan.   x.   13, 

4.  Distinc-  xii.  1;  I  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9  are  to 

tions  among  be  explained.    The  same  observation 

Angels,      holds  with  regard  to  the  cherubim  and 

Cherubim  seraphim,  who  belong  to  the  angels, 
and  Sera-  The  signification  of  the  latter  name 
phim.  Fal-  (only  in  Isa.  vi.)  is  not  certain.  From 
len  Angels,  comparison  with  the  Arabic  it  has 
been  thought  to  mean  ndbUiSy  whence 
the  signification  would  be  "angel-leader"  (cf.  Josh. 
V.  13-15;  Dan.  x.  13,  xii.  1).  Another  derivation 
is  from  the  Hebrew  saraph,  "to  bum,"  and  the 
name  is  then  thought  to  be  given  to  these  beings 
because  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  divine 
holiness,  of  which  they  are  the  heralds  and  guards. 
Whether  the  prophet  coined  the  name  with  refer- 
ence to  the  act  attributed  to  the  seraph  in  verses 
'  6-7,  or  found  it  already  in  use,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. In  any  case  it  is  the  name  only  and  not 
the  representation  that  is  new.  The  description 
of  their  form  is  different  from  that  of  the  cherubim. 
In  the  latter  case  the  description  is  symbolic,  and 
the  symbolism  is  more  and  more  richly  developed 
from  the  cherubim  that  guard  Eden,  in  the  figures 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  17-22)  and  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  23-28),  and  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  4-14,  iu.  12-14,  ix.  3,  x.  6-22,  xi.  22,  xii. 
18),  to  the  description  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  6-11).  In  that  way  they  unite  in  themselves 
all  excellencies,  they  typify  the  exaltation  of  God 
above  every  creature,  as  well  as  the  purpose  that 
every  creature  shall  be  a  bearer  of  the  majesty  of 
God.  Sin  is  found  among  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1-4; 
II  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6),  but  not,  as  among  men,  as 
something  affecting  all.  Since  Satan  appears 
among  the  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6;  cf.  I  Chron. 
xxi.  1;  Zech.  iii.  2),  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
angels.  The  interest  which  he  shows  in  the  sin  of 
men  in  these  passages  justifies  the  assumption 
(first  in  Wisdom,  ii.  24;  cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2)  that 
he  is  the  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  He  is  therefore  the 
first  fallen,  to  whom  the  other  fallen  angels  (or 
demons)  join  themselves  as  his  angels  (Matt, 
xxv.  41).  "Evil  angels"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49)  are 
angels  who  do  ill  at  God's  command,  not  wicked 
angels. 

As  concerns  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  conception 
of  angels,  the  view  that  they  represent  the  natural 
powers  of  old  Semitic  heathenism  stands  or  falls 
with  the  representation  of  Deut.  iv.  19  (also  in 
Paul)  that  heathenism  is  an  apostasy  from  the 
true  God.  It  may  be  noted  that  angels  never 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  events  of  nature, 
but  appear  only  in  connection  with  a  divine 
revelation.  The  decision  depends  also  on  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  angels.  That  they, 
as  well  as  Satan  and  the  demons,  actually 
exist  is  held  to  be  indubitably  proved  by 
the  words  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  The  upper 
world,  to  which  we  are  striving,  is  full  of  life 
and  needs  not  to  be  peopled  by  us,  but  is 
prepared  for  us  with  all  that  is  proper  to  it, 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  present. 

(H.  C^REMERt.) 


n.    Judaic  Notions:    To  the  two  names  known 
to  Daniel  the  Book  of  Tobit  (iii.  17)  adds  that  of 
Raphael,   while  the  Book  of  Enoch 
I.  Names    (xxi.)  knows  seven  archangels — Uriel, 
and        Raphael,     Raguel,     Michael,     Sariel, 
Classes.     Gabriel,  Jerahmeel — and  seven  classes 
of  angels  (Ixi.  10),  namely,  the  cheru- 
bim, seraphim,  ophanim,  all  the  angels  of  power, 
principalities,   the  Elect  One   (Messiah),   and  the 
(elementary)  powers  of  the  earth  and  water.     They 
have  seven  angelic  virtues  (Ixi.  11):  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  wisdom,  of  patience,  of  mercy,  of  judgment, 
of  peace,  and  of  goodness. 

In  the  Slavonic  Enoch  and  rabbinic  literature, 
the  further  development  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
introduces  the  seven  heavens,  and  tells  of  the  food 
of  angels,  the  hours  at  which  they  worship  God, 
their  language,  and  their  knowledge.  They  medi- 
ate between  God  and  man,  carry  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  God  (Tobit  xii.  12-15;  Gk.  Apoc. 
Baruch  xi.),  and  accompany  the  dead  on  their 
departure  from  this  world.  Angels  are  also  the 
guardians  of  the  nations.  In  Enoch  xxxix.  59 
the  seventy  shepherds  are  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  seventy  nations,  over  whom  rules  Michael, 
as  Israel's  angel-prince.  With  these  God  sits  in 
council  when  holding  judgment  over  the  world, 
each  angel  pleading  the  cause  of  his  nation. 
It  was  these  angel-princes  whom 
2.  Func-  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen.  Rabbah 
tions,  Du-  Ixviii.).  There  is  also  a  special  angel- 
ties,  etc.  prince  set  over  the  world,  Sar  ha- 
*olam  (Talmud,  Yebamot  16b;  JIullin 
60a;  Sanhedrin  94a),  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  civ.  31,  and,  partly,  Isa.  xxiv.  16. 
Besides  the  guardian  angels  of  the  nations,  sixty- 
three  angels  are  mentioned  as  janitors  of  the  seven 
heavens,  and  at  each  of  these  heavens  stand  other 
angels  as  seal-bearers.  The  head  and  chief  of  all 
these  is  Asriel.  Angels  protect  the  pious  and  help 
them  in  their  transactions.  Every  man  has  a 
8p>ecial  guardian  angel,  and  there  are  accompanying 
angels.  Thus  two  angels — one  good  and  one  evil — 
accompany  man  as  he  leaves  the  synagogue  on  Sab- 
bath eve.  Three  good  angels  receive  the  souls 
of  the  pious,  and  three  evil  angels  those  of  the 
wicked,  who  testify  for  them  (Talmud,  Shabbat 
119a;  Ketvbot  104a).  Great  as  is  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  angels,  yet  in  many  respects  they 
are  inferior  to  man.  Enoch  (xv.  2)  intercedes 
on  behalf  of  the  angels,  instead  of  having  them 
intercede  for  him;  and  none  of  the  angels  could 
see  what  he  saw  of  God's  glory  (xiv.  21),  or 
learn  the  secrets  of  God  as  he  knew  them  (Slavonic 
Enoch  xxiv.  3;  Ascensio  Isaice  ix.  27-38).  Adam 
was  to  be  worshiped  by  the  angels  as  the  image  of 
God  (Vita  Adce  et  Evce,  p.  14;  Gen.  Rabbah  viii.); 
before  his  fall  his  place  was  within  the  precincts  of 
God's  own  majesty,  where  the  angels  can  not  stay 
(Gen.  Rabbah  xxi.).  They  were  inferior  in  intelli- 
gence to  Adam,  when  names  were  given  to  all 
things  (Pirke  Rabbi  ElVezer  xiii.).  Adam  reclined 
in  Paradise,  and  the  ministering  angels  roasted 
meat  and  strained  wine  for  him  (Talmud,  Sanhe- 
drin 59b).  Every  man  that  does  not  practise 
magic  enters  a  department  of  heaven  to  which  even 
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the  ministering  angels  hftve  no  access   (Talmud, 
Nedarim  32a). 

The  essence  of  the  angels  is  fire;  they  sustain 
themselves  in  fire;  their  fiery  breath  consumes 
men,  and  no  man  can  endure  the  sound  of  their 
voices  (Talmud,  Shabbat  88b;  ffagigah  14b).  Anr 
other  theory  is  that  they  are  half  fire  and  hftlf 
water,  and  that  God  makes  peace  between  the  op- 
posing elements  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Roah  horSJui- 
nah  ii.  58a).  According  to  one  tradition,  each 
angel  was  one-third  of  a  world  in  size;  according 
to  another,  2,000  parasangs,  his  hand  reaching  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  angels,  numbering  either 
496,000  or  499,000,  are  said  to  have  been  created 
either  on  the  first  day  (Book  of  Jubilees  ii.  2),  the 
second  day  (Slavonic  Enoch),  or  on  the  fifth  day 
(Oen,  Rabbah  iii.).  Their  food  is  manna,  of  which 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  before  they  sinned  {Vita  Ada 
et  Eva,  p.  4). 

As  a  rule,  the  angels  ai«  represented  as  good, 
and  as  not  subject  to  evil  impulses  (Gen.  Rdbhak 
xlviii.  14);  nevertheless,  two  were  expelled  from 
heaven  for  138  years  on  accoimt  of  prematurely 
disclosing  the  decree  of  Sodom's  destruction  (ib.)* 
Two  narratives  are  given  in  Enoch  vi.~xv.,  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels.  According  to  one,  Asazel  was 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  chief  debaucher 
of  women;  according  to  the  other,  Samiasa,  or 
Shamhazai,  was  the  chief  seducer.  Each  has 
ten  chieftains  and  100  angels  at  his  conmiand. 
They  are  pimished  at  the  hands  of  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  Uriel  (Enoch  ix.  1,  xl.  2). 

B.  Pick. 

m.  Development  of  the  Scriptural  Angelology: 
The  nature  of  Holy  Scripture  forbids  any  attempt 
to  build  upon  its  text  a  systematic  angelology. 
The  Bible  covers  a  wide  field  of  time,  and,  for 
anything  save  its  main  purpose,  it  is  a  book  of 
imperfect  record.  Moreover,  its  evidence  on  this 
question  is  less  apt  to  be  direct  than  indirect.  An 
elaborate  angelology  can  therefore  be  derived  from 
the  Bible  only  by  doing  violence  to  sound  exegesis. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  general  movement  of 
thought  and  to  deduce  a  conclusion,  touching  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
angels. 

The  belief  in  angels  is  not  an  original  element 

in  the  Scriptures;  the  Bible  holds  it  in  conmion  with 

all  the  men  of  antiquity,  who  lacked  a   unifying 

conception  of  law  and  made  the  poet 

I.  The      and  the  theologian  one  and  the  same 

Belief  in     person.     So    the    mind    instinctively 
Angels  Com-  peopled   space    with   personal    forces 
mon  to  All  both    good    and    evil.    The    field   of 
Antiquity,    reality,    being   governed    neither    by 
the  scientific  idea  of  law  nor  by  the 
monotheistic  idea  of  God,  was  inevitably  broken 
up    and   parceled  out    by    a    kind    of    spiritual 
feudalism.     The  belief  in  angels  being   thus    in- 
stinctive, it   follows    that,  so   far   as   the   Scrip- 
tures are  concerned,  the  doctrine   in  question  is 
not   a  primary   one;    on   the    contrary,   it    is    a 
subordinate  element.    To  be  true    to    the    Bible 
itself,  the  emphasis   must   be  put  on    the   rebi- 
tion  between  that  belief  in  angels  which  the  men 
I— J  2 


of  the  Bible  inherited  from  antiquity  and  that 
saving  knowledge  of  the  divine  imity  which  is  the 
heart  of  God's  word.  The  center  of  gravity  and 
interest  is  not  in  angelology  as  such. 

The  central  and  controlling  element  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  his  holy 
and    creative    unity.    The    pith    of 
2.  The      prophecy  is  God's    manifestation   of 
Hexateuch.  himself  in  terms  of  the  moral  order  in 
the  experience  of  the  chosen  nation. 
It   is   significant,   then,   that   in    the    Hexateuch 
the  angels  in   their  plurality  play  a  small  part 
(Gen.  xix.  15,  xxxii.  1).     The  "angel  of  Yahweh," 
"  the  angel  of  the  presence,"  on  the  other   hand, 
are  constantly    in    evidence.    The  unity  of  God, 
dominating  the  religious  consciousness,  has  given 
a  monarchical  turn  to  the  angelology  of  antiquity. 
In    the   preexilic   prophets    the    angels  appear 
but  twice.     In  both  cases  (Hosea  xii.  4,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
36)  the  usage  is  unitary.     This  fact, 
>  The      taken  with  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
Prophets,    term  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  heavenly  hosts  is  taken  for  granted 
(Isa.  vi.  l-«),  gives  a  weighty  piece  of  evidence. 
Even  in  exilic   prophecy  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
emphasis.    The  ''  angel  of  the  presence  "  appears 
once  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9).     The  angels  in  their  plurality 
do   not    appear.    The   pn^hetic    passion    spends 
itself  upon  God's  presence  in  the  crises  of  the 
nation's  history,  and  upon  his  power  to  guide  it 
toward  a  supreme  moral  end  (the  day  of  Yahweh). 
Even  in  Ezeldel,  in  whom  the  apocalyptic  tend- 
ency  begins   to   be   strongly  marked,  the  angels 
are  not  named. 

But  in  Zechariah  a  new  turn  is  taken.  The 
angel  of  Yahweh  appears  incessantly.  Moreover, 
the  angels  in  their  plurality  appear  (Zech.  ii.  3). 
The  apocalyptic  tendency  is  becoming  dominant. 
The  moral  passion  of  prophetism  is  declining. 
And  from  Zcchariah's  time  on,  there  seems  to  he 
a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  the  angels.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Parseeism  and  how  far  to  the  inherent  tendency 
of  Judaism,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision.  But  certain  it  is  that  as  Judaism 
abounds  in  its  own  sense  and  its  difference  from 
prophetism  develops,  the  angels  play  a  larger  and 
yet  larger  part.  The  climax  is  reached  when  the 
Elssenes  impose  up>on  those  entering  the  order  a 
terrible  oath  not  to  betray  the  names  of  the  angels 
(Josephus,  War,  II.  viii.  7).  At  this  point,  Judaism 
comes  close  to  Chaldean  magic. 

Davidson  has  said  {J>B,  i.,  p.  97)  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  advance.  The  statement  is 
misleading.  There  is  not  nor  can 
4*  The  New  there  be  any  advance  beyond  the 
Testament  Jewish  angelology.  The  Jewish  mys- 
tic knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
angelie  hosts,  their  hierarchical  order,  and  their 
names.  In  truth,  he  knew  more  than  there  was 
to  know.  ''  Advance "  in  this  direction  would 
have  meant  a  fuller  exposition  of  imreality.  But 
the  New  Testament  is  the  literary  product  of  a 
magnificent  revival  of  Hebrew  prophetism.    The 
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clarity  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  consciousness 
relegates  the  angels  to  a  secondary  position.  Even 
in  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  the  angels  are 
wholly  subsidiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
in  xix.  10,  xxi.  17,  and  xxii.  9  a  view  appears  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  that  of  mystical  Judaism. 
Angels  and  men  are  citizens  of  one  divine  common- 
wealth. Worship  of  the  angels  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  So,  again,  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  the 
Acts,  the  existence  of  the  angels,  while  taken  for 
granted,  is  not  a  primary  element  of  consciousness. 

In  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  letters,  the  angels 
play  an  even  more  subordinate  part.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth,  in  danger  of  falling  below  their 
dignity,  are  informed  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
will  be  his  coassessors  in  judging  the  angels  (I  Cor. 
vi.  3).  Peter,  dwelling  on  .the  consunmiation  of 
prophecy,  declares  that  angels  desire  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  gospel  (I  Pet.  i.  12).  In  Heb. 
i.  14  their  function  is  clearly  described.  They  are 
spirits  worshiping  God  and  sent  from  God  to  serve 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  are  placed  against 

the  backgroimd  of  antiquity,  a  certain  imity  of 

movement  and  thought  is  found.    The  doctrine 

of  angels   is  inherited,   not   created. 

5,    Con-    And  it  is  controlled  and  utilized  by 

clution.  the  saving  word,  the  self-revelation 
of  God  as  the  creative  imity  within 
human  consciousness  and  society,  the  moralizing 
power  in  history,  and  the  moral  end  toward  which 
nature  and  history  are  being  guided  (Rom.  xi.  36). 
From  this  point  of  view  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
over  the  worship  of  angels  and  the  careful  dis- 
tinction between  dulia  and  latria  is  more  or  less 
a  reversion   of  type.  Henry  S.  Nash. 

Bibliooraprt:  J.  Ode,  Commentariiit  de  angelia,  Utrecht, 
1739;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  De  nahura  et  natione  9ynU)olica  Cheru- 
borum,  Basel,  1864;  idem,  Die  Cherubim  in  der  StiftehUUe 
und  im  Tempel,  in  T8K,  xliv.  (1871)  399  aqq.;  A.  Kohut, 
Ueber  die  jUtdiache  Anoelologie  und  DAmonoloffie  in  ihrer 
Abh&nffiokeit  vom  Partiemiu,  Leipsic,  1866;  F.  Godet, 
Etude*  biUiquee,  i.  1-34,  Paris,  1873;  W.  H.  Kosters,  De 
Mal'aeh  Jahxoe  and  Het  onUtaan  en  de  oniwikkeling  der 
anoeMoQie  ander  lerael,  in  ThT,  ix,  (1876)  867-416,  x. 
(1876)  34-69.  113-141;  J.  H.  Oswald,  Anffelolooie,  im 
Sinne  der  katKoliechen  KircKe  dargeeteUt,  Paderborn,  1883; 
O.  Everling,  Die  pauliniache  Anoelologieund  Damonologie, 
Gdttingen,  1888;  J.  M.  Fuller,  Angelology  and  Demonology, 
Excursus  II.  to  To&i<,  in  Waoe's^porrypAa.i.  171-183,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  T.K.Cheyne.  Origin  and  ReligioutContenta  of  the 
PeaUer,  pp.  322-327,  334-337,  London,  1891  (very  valua- 
ble); C.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  pp.  141-172, 
Boston,  1891;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Hxbbert  Lectures,  pp.429 
sqq.,  London,  1892  (characterised  by  G.  B.  Gray  as  valua- 
ble); R.  StQbe,  JQdischrbabylonische  Zaubertezte,  Halle,  1896 
(a  work  of  special  interest);  F.  Weber,  Jildische  Theoh- 
Oie  auf  Grund  dee  Talmud,  pp.  166  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897; 
M.  Schwab,  Vocabuiairs  de  VangSlologie  d'apres  manuscrits 
K&nreux,  Paris,  1897;  H.  Oehler,  Die  EngelweU,  Stuttgart, 
1898;  W.  Lacken,  Michael,  Gsttingen,  1898;  DCB,  i. 
93-97;  EB,  i.  166-170;  JE,  i.  683-597  (deals  with  bibUcal. 
talmudic,  and  post-tahnu  ic angelology);  and  the  works  on 
Old  and  New  Testament  theology  (including  R.  Smend, 
AUtestamentliche  Religionsoeschiehte,  Freiburg,  1893)  and 
dogmatics;  W.  Bouseet.  Die  Religion  dee  Judenihums,  pp. 
813-326,  Berlin,  1903. 

ANGELA  OF  BRESCIA.    See  Merici,  Angela. 

ANGELICALS:  A  sisterhood  founded  about 
1630  by  Ludovica  di  Torelli,  Ck)untess  of  Guas- 
talla  (then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  for  the  second 


time  a  widow),  to  care  for  sick  and  reformed  women. 
The  members  were  to  lead  lives  of  angelic  purity 
(whence  the  name)  and  self-denial,  indicated  by 
coarse  clothing,  a  wooden  cross  on  the  breast,  and 
a  cord  about  the  neck.  The  foundress  placed  them 
imder  the  supervision  of  Antonia  Maria  Zaccaria, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Bamabites  (q.v.); 
and  herself  labored,  under  the  monastic  name  of 
Paola  Maria,  as  manager  of  the  main  convent  of 
her  society  near  Milan  till  her  death  (Oct.  29,  1569). 
The  order  was  first  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  (1534) 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  the  provision 
that  the  Angelicals  were  to  assist  the  Bamabites 
in  their  missionary  work  among  women.  The 
obligation  to  live  in  seclusion  was  adopted  in  1557. 
Archbishop  Borromeo  of  Milan  subjected  the 
statutes  of  the  order  to  a  stricter  revision,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  (1625).  The  order 
never  spread  outside  of  Lombardy  and  was  dis- 
solved at  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  branch  still  exists,  the  Society  of  the  Guastallins& 
founded  by  the  same  Countess  Torelli,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  girls  of  noble  birth  (the  number 
being  limited  to  18);  they  occupy  a  building  out- 
side the  Porta  Romana  at  Milan,  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bamabites. 

(O.    ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:    C.  G.  Rosignoli.  Vita  e  rtrfik  delta  contesaa 
di   OuastaUa   L.    Tarella,    Milan,    1686;     Helyot.    Ordres 
monastiques,  iv.  116-223;  Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Kon- 
greoatumen,  i.  519-620. 

ANGBLIS,  an'je-lis,  GIROLAMO,  jt-rA'l-Omd: 
Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Castro  Giovanni^  Sicily, 
1567;  d.  in  Japan  Dec.  4,  1623.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  the  a^  of  eighteen,  and  in  1602  went  to 
Japan.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
country  in  1614,  he  assumed  Japanese  dress  and 
remained  for  nine  years  without  discovery.  He 
was  then  imprisoned  and  burned  alive  with  two 
other  Jesuits  and  forty-two  native  Christians. 
He  wrote  Rdazione  del  regno  di  lezo,  printed  with 
letters  of  other  Jesuits  at  Rome  in  1624,  and  sep- 
arately, 1625.    He  was  canonized  by  Pius  IX. 

ANGELUS,  an'je-lus:  The  ordinary  name  (ta- 
ken from  its  opening  word  in  Latin)  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prayer,  recited  three  times  a  day,  when 
the  church  bells  ring  at  6  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  at 
6  p.m.  It  consists  of  three  versicles  and  responses, 
each  followed  by  a  "Hail  Mary!"  and  a  collect, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  the  whole  forming  a 
devotion  in  honor  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  custom  of  ringing 
bells  at  certain  times  of  the  day  to  remind  the 
faithful  of  certain  prayers  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
thirteenth. 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS.     See  Scheffler,  Johann. 

ANGILBERT,  an-gil'bert,  or  ENGELBERT  (Fr. 
pron.  an"zhil-bftr'),SAIirr:  Friend  and  counselor 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  daughter  Bertha  he  is  said 
to  have  married,  and  by  her  had  two  sons, 
Hamid  and  Nithard  (the  historian);  d.  Feb.  19, 
814.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne 
till  the  end  of  the  latter's  life,  and  was  employed 
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in  manjr  difficult  Degotiatioan.  Th&t  he  entered 
tbe  monastery  of  Centula  (the  modem  St.  Riquier, 
about  25  m.  n,w.  of  Amietis)  in  790  is  not  probable; 
be  waa  abbot  of  the  monastery  later^  boweveri 
and  rebuilt  it  with  much  splendor.  He  was  named 
the  '*  Homer  "  of  the  literary  circle  at  Charlemagne's 
eoortt  and  a  few  Latin  lyrics  and  a  fragment  of  an 
epic  ascribed  to  him  are  extant  (in  MPLt  xcix, 
S25-854:  MGH,  Scrif^.,  xv.  L  1887^  173-181; 
Foet<E  Lolini  mvi  caroiini,  i,,  iSSlj  356-381), 

AJVGILRAH,  an''gil-ram  (Fr.  pron.  an^'zhil-rOm'): 
Bishop  of  MetK  7GS,  after  787  Tjv-ith  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop; d,  791.  In  784  he  was  made  court  chap^ 
lain  by  Charlemagne,  who  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  dispensation  freeing  Angilram  from  the  obligatton 
of  resicting  at  the  seat  of  his  bishopnc.  Most  co- 
dices of  the  peeudo-Isjdorian  decretals  contain 
a  minor  collection  of  statutes,  consisting  of  seventy- 
one»  sevejity-two,  or  eighty  chapters  relating  to 
auits  against  the  clergy^  especially  bishops^  and 
generally  bearing  the  name  Capitnla  AngilramnL 
In  some  manuscripts  the  superscription  states  that 
Angilram  presented  these  c4ipiiuia  to  Pope  Adrian^ 
in  others  (the  older  and  better)  that  the  pope 
presented  them  to  Angilram  when  he  was  in  Rome 
in  connection  with  his  affair.  In  either  version 
the  story  h  improbable,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Angilram  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  capi- 
tida.  They  were  probably  written  by  the  author 
of  the  peeudoMdorian  decretab  (q.v,), 

B]BLio<inAi>RT:  EdtthertCi  KD,  L  AOl  ^qq.;  Hindchiun,  D*~ 

Uhrhii^h  dt»  Kirxhenr^Jit*,  p.  87,  lb,  188ti. 

AHGLICAN  CHURCH  or  COMMUmOIT:  A 
comprehensive  name  for  the  Reformation  ehurehes 
of  English  origin,  including  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  branches  in  Ireland ^  Scotland,  the  colonies^ 
and  India^  with  the  various  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States^  The  liturgy  in  all  is  the  Book  of 
CJommon  Prayer  with  modifications  (see  Common 
Prayer,  BrmK  of),  and  the  Tlurty^nine  Article 
are  accepted  with  changes  necessary  to  fit  local 
conditions  (see  TttiRTY-Nixii  Articles).  All 
have  episcopal  organization  and  hold  to  the 
"  hL-itorie  episcopate  "  (see  Apostouc  SuccEasioN), 
The  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.)  is  a  meeting  of 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  intended  to 
promote  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  its  members. 
See  Englanij,  Chuuch  of;  InEi^vivn;  Scotland j 
PRuTt^TAN^r  Epihcui^al,  CHU[trri. 

AltGLO-SAXONS,  COKVERSIOH  OF  THE ;     The 

Angles,  J?a3Cons,  and  kindred  peoples  who  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  were  established  in  the  east 
of  Britain  from  the  Forth  southward  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  souths  in  their  Continental  homes 
were  all  worshipers  of  Woden,  w^hom  they  considered 
their  ancestor.  They  dispossessed  in  England  a 
fully  Christianized  people,  but  did  not  adopt  their 
religion  (see  Celtic  Church  in  BntTArrr  and  Ire- 
land). The  first  Christian  church  among  them 
was  Prankish  in  origin  and  was  established  in  Kent, 
whose  king,  Ethelbcrt  (c.  560-616),  married  a 
Christian  princess,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert, 
king  of  Paris.     She  waa  granted  full  freedom  of 


religion  in  her  new  home,  and  brougiht  with  her  to 
England  a  Christian  chaplain,  Liudhard  by  name. 
A  ruined  church  near  Canterbury,  dating  from 
Roman  times  (St.  Martin's,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  present  cathedral),  waa  repaired 
for  her  use.  The  real  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  however,  is  properly  regarded  as  begun  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 
Gregoiy  As  the  story  goes  (Bede,  Hist.  &:cl., 
the  Great  ii.  1),  while  Gregory  was  still  a  deacoUj 
S«nd5  m  either  in  573  or  5S5,  he  saw  one  day 
Mission  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  certain 
to  Kent,  boys  whose  fair  complexion,  bright 
faces  r  and  golden  hair  excited  his 
admiration.  Inquiring  about  them,  he  was  told 
that  they  were  Angles;  wliereupon  he  eitclaimed 
"  No  wonder,  for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels.'* 
Informed  that  they  were  heathen  and  from  Detray 
he  remarked  **  Protn  ^Tath  [de  ira]  they  must  be 
saved  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ,  Who  m 
their  king?"  "  jS:ile/'  waa  the  reply;  and  the 
pun-loving  Italian  concluded,  '^  Alleluia  I  the 
praises  of  God  must  be  sung  in  those  parts/*  Be* 
taking  himself  to  the  pope,  Gregory  asked  that  he 
be  allowed  to  go  in  person  as  missionary  to  the 
land  of  the  captives,  but  the  Romans  would  not 
permit  liim  at  that  time  to  leave  their  city.  When 
he  became  pope,  Gregory  remembered  the  beauti- 
ful captives.  He  tried  to  find  English  boys  whom 
he  could  instruct  at  Rome  and  then  send  to  their 
people;  and  in  596  be  despatched  a  mission  of 
monks  to  England  under  the  lead  of  Augustine 
(see  AuouBTiNE,  Saint,  of  Canterburv).  When 
Augustine  died  (604  or  605)  Kent  had  been  con- 
verted and  the  gosfjel  bad  found  entrance  into 
Essex.  Justus  and  Mellitus  had  been  established 
as  bbhops  at  Rochester  (for  West  Kent)  and  London 
(for  the  East-Saxons),  respectively.  With  the 
consent  of  his  wit  an,  Ethelbert  promulgated  Iain's 
recognizing  the  Church  as  an  institution  and  Chris- 
tian obligations,  A  heathen  reaction  follow^ed 
Ethelbert 's  death  (616),  which  for  a  time  checked 
further  advances  from  Canterbury  (see  Justus; 
Laurence;  Melutus), 

As  in  Kent,  so  in  Korthumbria  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  prepared  by  the 
marriage    (626)  of  the  king,   Edwin, 
Northum-   with  a  Christian  princess,  Ethelburg&r 
hriaand    daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent*    She 
Wetaax.     was   accompanied   to   the    North   by 
Paulinus,  who  became  first  bishop  of 
York  and  converted  King  Edwin  and  many  of  bin 
people    (see   EnwiN;  Paounus),     The  work   was 
interrupted  and  many  of  its  results  destroyed  in 
6S3,  when  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  a  heathen  cham- 
pion, in  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Wales,  over- 
threw and  slew  Edwin.     It  was  resumed  in  635  by 
Aidan  supported  by  King  Oswald,  and  was  com- 
pleted  by   their   succeraors    (see    Aidan,    Saint; 
Oswald,  Saint;  Cswt),     At  the  same  time  the 
West-Saxons    were    gained    for    Christianity    by 
Birinus  (q.v.).     The  church  of  Aidan  and  Oswald, 
however,  had  no  connection  with  Canterbury  or 
Rome,  but  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  old  British 
or  Celtic  CJhurch,  and  continued  such  till  the  synod 
of  Whitby  in  664, 
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A  marriage  between  Peada,  son  of  Penda  and 
under-king  of  the  Middle- Angles,  with  a  Northum- 
brian princess,  daughter  of  Oswy,  led  to  his  con- 
version. He  was  baptized  by  Finan,  Aidan's 
successor  at  Lindisfame,  in  653.  Finan  also  bap- 
tized (probably  at  the  same  time)  Sigbert,  king  of 
Essex,  which  had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after 
the  time  of  Augustine.     Peada's  conversion  was 

followed  by  that  of  his  people.     Four 

Mercia  and    priests  of  the  Northumbrian  Church, 

Essex.        Cedd  (q.v.),  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma, 

settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  even 
Penda  did  not  restrict  their  preaching.  Penda, 
the  last  powerful  pagan  ruler,  was  slain  in  battle 
with  Oswy  of  Northumbria  in  655,  and  the  com- 
plete Christianization  of  Mercia  soon  followed. 
Diuma  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mercia  by  Finan, 
probably  in  656.  His  see  was  at  Lichfield.  About 
ten  years  later  Diuma's  third  successor,  Jaruman, 
supported  by  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Penda's 
son,  completed  the  conversion  of  Essex,  a  part  of 
whose  people  had  a  second  time  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  East  Anglia 
from  Kent;  but  the  only  result  was  that  the  king, 

Redwald,  set  up  Christian  and  heathen 

East       altars  side  by  side.     An  obscure  story 

Anglia.     connected    with    the    conversion    of 

Edwin  of  Northumbria  (Bede,  Hist, 
ted.,  ii.  12)  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Paulinus 
(q.v.)  may  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  East 
Anglia  before  616.  Eorpwald,  Redwald's  son, 
became  a  Christian  through  the  influence  of  Edwin 
in  627  or  628,  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  killed 
by  a  heathen.  After  three  years  his  brother, 
Sigbert,  who  had  accepted  Christianity  in  Gaul, 
gained  the  throne,  and  with  the  help  of  Felix  (q.v.), 
who  became  bishop  of  Dunwich  in  631,  evangel- 
ized the  land. 

Sussex  received  the  Gospel  through  the  labors 
of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.)  between  681  and  686, 

although    its    king,    Ethelwalh,    had 
Sussex,      been  baptized  earlier  in  Mercia  and 

had  made  some  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  introduce  the  Gospel.  Its  first  bishop  was  Ead- 
bert  (709). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  like  all  churches  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  had  in  many  respects  a 

national    character.     The    wishes    of 

The  Anglo-  the  kings  determined  the  appointment 

Saxon      of  bishops,  if  indeed  the  kings  did  not 

Church,     directly    name    them.     Princes    and 

rulers  took  part  in  synods,  and  bishops 
attended  the  councils  of  the  rulers.  Kings  issued 
ecclesiastical  orders.  The  An^o-Saxon  tongue 
was  heard  in  divine  service,  and  the  baptismal 
formula  also  was  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  read  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  old 
homilies  were  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
Dioceses  were  formed  according  to  political  divi- 
sions and  were  named  after  peoples  rather  than 
towns. 

BiBUOGRAPirr:  AnaHo-Saxon  Chrtmide,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  m 
BoUm  Serim,  No.  23.  2  voU.,  1861;  also  ed.  C  Phun- 
mer,  Oxfoid,  1892;  Bede,  hiHtorical  works.  pArtieu- 
larly  HiaU  ecel.,  ed.  C.  Plummer.  2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1896;    Gildas,    De   excidio   tt   oonquMtu   Britanma,  ed. 


T.  Monunsen,  in  MGH^  Chronica  minora,  iii.  (1898) 
1-85;  also  ed.  H.  Williams,  with  transl..  London,  1899; 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ed.  P.  Ewald  and  L.  M. 
Hartmann,  in  Af(?/f,  i?pi«to/aj,  i.-ii.,  1887-93;  those  rela- 
ting to  the  mission  to  England,  with  other  material  p^- 
♦^ining  to  St.  Augiistine,  in  The  Mitaion  of  SL  AuauBtine, 
ed.  A.  J.  Mason.  Cambridge,  1897;  Uaddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  vol.  iii.;  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  QeachichU  von  Eng- 
land, i.,  Hamburg,  1834,  Eng.  transl.,  A  History  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  2  vols.,  London,  1845; 
fi.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  ib. 
1840;  R.  Schmid,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  Leipsic. 
1858;  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  342-496, 
London,  1876;  J.  R.  Green,  History  of  the  English  People, 
vol.  i.,  book  i.,  ib.  1877;  idem.  The  Making  of  England, 
ib.  1882;  W.  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, i.,eh.  viii.,  Oxford,  1883;  E.  Winkelmajin,  Geschichts 
der  Angelsachsen  bis  sum  Tode  K&nig  Alfreds,  Berlin,  1884; 
W.  Bright.  Early  English  Church  History,  Oxford.  1897; 
W.  Hunt,  The  English  Church  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  London,  1899. 

AllGLUS,  THOMAS.    See  White,  Thomas. 

ANGOLA.    See  Africa,  II. 

ANGUS,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptist;  b.  at  Bolam 
(15  m.  n.w.  of  Newcastle),  Northumberland,  Jan. 
16, 1816;  d.  at  Hampstead,  London,  Aug.  28,  1902. 
He  studied  at  King's  College,  London,  at  Stepney 
Baptist  College,  and  at  Edinburgh  University 
(M.A.,  1838),  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Park 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Southwark,  London  (1838), 
cosecretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(1840),  sole  secretary  (1842),  and  president  of 
Stepney  College  (1849),  which  position  he  held 
till  1893.  During  his  administration  the  College 
was  removed  to  Regent's  Park  and  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  London,  its  attendance  doubled, 
its  endowment  was  augmented  by  a  professorial 
fund  of  £30,000,  and  scholarships  were  provided 
for  missionary  and  other  students.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  London  School  Board,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Company.  He 
published:  The  Voluntary  System  (London,  1839), 
a  prize  essay  in  reply  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers on  Church  establishments;  Christ  our  Life 
(1853),  which  won  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  life 
of  Christ  adapted  to  missionary  purposes  and 
suitable  for  translation  into  the  languages  of  India; 
Christian  Churches  (1862);  Lectures  on  Future 
Punishment  (1870);  Apostolic  Missions  (1871; 
new  ed.  1892);  Six  Lectures  on  Regeneration  (1897). 
He  wrote  the  conmientary  on  Hebrews  for  SchafF's 
International  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
New  York  and  Edinburgh  (1883);  and  for  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  he  prepared:  Handbooks 
of  the  Bible  (1854;  partly  rewritten  by  Samuel  G. 
Green  1904),  the  English  Tongue  (1862),  English 
Literature  (1865);  and  Specimens  of  English  Litera- 
ture (1866;  new  ed.  1880).  For  the  same  society 
he  edited  Butler's  Analog  (1855),  and  Sermons 
(1882),  and  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science 
(1858). 

ANHALT:  Duchy  of  the  German  empire,  sur- 
rounded, except  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west, 
where  it  touches  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  by 
Prussian  territory  (government  districts  of  Magde- 
burg, Potsdam.  Merseburg).  Its  area  is  906  square 
miles;  population  (1900),  316,000;  capital,  Dessau. 
Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Protestants; 
3i  per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholics;  while  the  Je\%'8 
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comprise  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Among  the  minor  Protestant  bodies  are  Irvingite 
congregations  in  Bemburg  and  Coswig.  The 
Evangelical  State  Church  is  a  product  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformation.  During  the  controversies  of 
the  later  sixteenth  century  it  held  fast  to  the  orig- 
inal formulas,  but  remained  free  from  the  one- 
sided tendency  represented  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  Attempts  to  introduce  certain  church 
practises  from  the  Palatinate,  with  the  Heidelberg 
catechism,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  ineffectual.  The  political  division  into 
four  principalities  after  1606  favored  certain 
divergencies, — for  example  in  Anhalt-Bemburg 
and  Anhalt-Cothen  there  was  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  Reformed  usages  and  teachings.  But  in 
1880  a  united  Church  in  a  united  land  was  formally 
established;  and  that  the  union  is  not  nominal  but 
real  is  shown  by  the  freest  Christian  fellowship, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  form  of  divine  service, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  same  church  books.  To-day 
the  distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
is  not  thought  of. 

The  Church  is  legally  recognised  as  a  distinct 
institution^  independent  of  the  secular  government, 
and  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs  is  en- 
trusted to  the  consistory,  which  reports  directly 
to  the  duke.  A  synod,  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  five  circles  into  which  the  land  is 
divided,  five  members  named  by  the  duke,  and 
twenty-nine  members  elected  in  the  circles,  meets 
every  three  years;  it  has  a  share  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  considers  church  needs  and  conditions 
in  general,  and  exerdses  a  contn^  over  the  funds 
under  the  administration  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consistory.  Previous  to  1874  the  consistory 
had  the  chief  direction  and  administration  of  the 
schools,  but  in  that  year  a  state  board  of  education 
was  created.  The  consistory,  however,  is  repre- 
sented in  this  board,  and  the  local  pastors  are 
generally  the  inspectors  of  the  lower  schools. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  duke  is  patron  of 
churches  and  livings. 

The  number  of  Uvin^  in  the  duchy  is  155  with 
eight  secondary  ones,  and  there  are  212  parishes 
and  215  churches.  A  legally  established  pastors' 
association  has  three  endowed  libraries.  Church 
music  is  promoted  by  an  annual  course  in  oiigan- 
playing  in  Dessau.  Seventy-nine  parishes  have 
Sunday-schools.  The  contributions  for  foreign 
missions  average  14,000  marks  yearly,  and  for  the 
Gwlav  Adolf  Verrin  (q.v.)  10,000  marks.  The 
work  of  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.)  is  also  well 
supported,  and  a  deaconesses'  house  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Dessau.  (H.  DuNCKERf.) 

AHICETUS,  an-i-si'tus:  Pope  from  about  154 
to  about  165.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificalis 
(ed.  Duchesne,  i.  58, 134),  he  was  a  Syrian  by  birth. 
Irensus  (Adversus  hcereses,  III.  iii.  3-4)  mentions 
him  as  the  successor  of  Pius  I.  and  the  predecessor 
of  Soter,  and  refers  to  the  journey  of  Polycarp  to 
Rome,  which  took  place  in  Anicetus'  pontificate. 
A  fuller  account  of  it  is  given  in  Irenseus'  letter  to 
Victor,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  con- 
siderable fragment  {Hist,  ecd.,  V.  xxiv.  12-17; 
see  PoLTCARP).    The  dates  of  Anicetus  are  un- 


certain. If  Polycarp  died  in  155,  the  accession  of 
Anicetus  must  be  i^aced  in  154,  and  the  asdgn- 
ment  of  eleven  years  to  his  pontificate  would 
bring  its  termination  to  165.  He  is  called  a  martyr 
in  the  Roman  martyrology,  as  well  as  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Florus,  and  others,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Apr.  17.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxographt:  lAber  ponHfiealia,  ed.  Ducheme,  i.  68,  184, 
Faru.  1886;  Bower.  Popm,  i.  13-14;  Jafftf,  A«0Mto.  i.  0;  J. 
B.  Lichtfoot.  ApMtolic  Father;  i.  201  aqq.,  London,  1890; 
A.  Hmmack,  in  SiUung^>erichteder  Berliner  Akademie,  pp. 
617-658,  1892;  idem.  Litteratur,  ii.  1,  pp.  70  sqq. 

ANIMALS:  L  Regulations  Respecting  Their 
Use.  1.  For  7ood:  Accordmg  to  the  lists  (Lev.  xi. 
1-31, 46-47;  Deut.  xiv.  1-19),  the  clean  animals  (i.e., 
those  whose  flesh  might  be  eaten)  were  ruminant 
quadrupeds  which  parted  the  hoof,  were  cloven- 
footed,  and  chewed  the  cud;  aquatic  animals  that 
had  fins  and  scales;  all  birds  except  the  nineteen 
species  specified,  which  were  birds  of  prey  or  car- 
rion; only  those  flying  insects  which,  like  the 
grasshopper,  have  two  long  legs  for  leaping.  No 
vermin  was  clean,  nor  was  the  carcass  of  any  clean 
animal,  if  it  had  died  naturally,  or  been  torn  to 
death.  Everything  was  unclean  that  touched  the 
unclean;  so  was  the  kid  seethed  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  heathen  sacrifices  in  all  their  parts. 
See  Dietary  Laws  of  the   Hebrews. 

2.  For  Sacrlflce:  The  general  rule  was,  that 
only  the  clean  animals  could  be  ofifered;  this  dates 
back  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period  (Gen.  viii.  20). 
Asses,  camels,  and  horses  were  not  offered  by  the 
Hebrews.  But  only  the  tame  among  even  the 
clean  animals  could  be  sacrificed;  therefore,  m> 
animal  of  the  chase.  Doves  were  not  regarded  as 
wild.  Every  animal  offered  must  be  without 
blemish  (Lev.  xxii.  20),  at  least  seven  days  old 
(verse  27;  Ex.  xxii.  30),  because  too  young  flesh 
is  disgusting,  and  therefore  unclean.  Nor  must 
it  be  too  old;  for  bovines  three  years,  for  small 
cattle  one,  was  usual  (Ex.  xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3; 
Num.  xxviii.  9;  Lev.  i.  5,  **  bullock,"  a  young  ox). 
What  man  might  not  eat,  it  was  profanation  to 
sacrifice.  See  DsriLEifENT  and  PuRincAnoH, 
Oeremonial. 

n.  The  Emblematic  Use  of  Animals.— 1.  in 
the  Old  Testament:  Locusts  were  used  as  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  twelra 
oxen  which  bore  the  brazen  sea  in  the  eourt  ai  the 
temple  (I  Kings  viL  25)  were  doubtless  symbolk; 
the  animal  shi^ses  which  appeared  in  prophetie 
visions  were  also  symbolic  (Ezek.  L  5-14),  and 
seem  to  be  identified  with  the  eherubim  (Esek. 
X.  1). 

2.  In  the  Memr  TestsaMnt:  Peter  uses  a  lion  as 
the  emblem  of  Satan  (I  Pet.  v.  8);  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  CSuist  (Rev.  v.  5). 
The  ass  symbolises  peace  (Biatt.  xxi.  5);  the  dove, 
innocence  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dog  and  swine, 
uncleanness  and  vulgarity  (liatt.  vii.  6;  II  Pet.  iL 
22).  But  the  emblematic  we  of  beasts  is  much 
greater  in  Revelation  than  in  all  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible  combii^.  Constant  mentkm  is  made 
of  the  four  living  creatures  (iv.  6,  ete.)  who  weie 
from  the  fifth  century  eonsidered  as  symbolising 
the  four  evangetisU.    Cbsiat  m  eoBstantly  called 
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the  Lamb;  the  DevU,  the  dragon  (xU.  3,  etc.). 
There  are,  besides^  a  beast  who  cornea  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  (xi.  7),  horses  (vi.  2,  etc.)*  loc^ieta 
(ix-  3)j  birds  (xix.  17),  and  frogs  (xvi.  13). 

B*  I'ho  Bocleaiaatloal  Ustt  of  Anlm&la:  This 
was  very  varied.  Thtre  was  not  only  the  lamb 
for  Christ  but  also  dolphins^  hens,  pel j can s,  apes* 
and  centaurs.  The  old  Gothic  churchea  esdubit 
theae  fanciful  and  really  heathen  designs.  Bernard 
-of  Cliiirvaux  raised  his  voice  ag^ainst  them.  In 
the  catacombs  one  finds  the  drawing  of  a  fu$h  to 
aymbolfze  Christ,  because  the  initials  of  the  title 
of  Christ  (Gk.  /^put  Christos  Theou  Vioa  S6^) 
«pcll  the  Greek  word  for  '*  fish  "  {ichihus).  See 
Syvboli&m. 

HL  The  Uae  of  Emhtematic  Animals  in  Worship: 
Among  the  Hebrews  tht»re  arc  two  spoken  of. 
The  bra;ean  serpent  which  Moses  made^  which  waa 
at  last  destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  because  it  was 
worshiped  (II  Kings  x\m,  4).  The  golden  calf 
waa  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Yahweh 
■WDrship,  but  as  an  aid;  but  it  became  a  snare  to 
Israel  jn  the  wildcmeaa  before  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii,) 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  L  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xii.  28-30). 

AfflMISU.  See  Com  PAH  ATI  VE  Heugioit,  V.,  1^ 
Sj  (I  1^;  Heathe:nibU|  {J  2,  d. 

AlflfA:  1.  Mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See 
Anne,  Saint.  fl«  A  '*  prophetess,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  36-38.     See  Hannah. 

AlfllA  COMHEIfA,  eem-ni'na:  A  Byzantine 
princesa  of  both  literary  and  political  importance, 
daughter  of  Alexius  Cdmnenus  (q.v,);  b.  Dec.  2, 
1083;  d.  after  1148.  Brought  up  in  a  circle  of 
highly  cultivated  women,  and  betrothed  in  early 
youth  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  empire,  the 
fion  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  iHieas,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  her.  But 
the  prince  died,  and  liia  place  waa  taken  later  by 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  the  son  of  a  conquered 
pretender.  It  became  plain  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  make  Anna's  brother  John  bis  heir^ 
instead  of  bis  daughter  or  her  husband.  When 
Alexius  died  (1118),  Anna  was  tbe  soul  of  a  con- 
apiracy  against  John.  It  failed »  and  raibtaty 
rule  suppressed  the  court  cabals.  Anna  recovered 
her  confiscated  property;  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  ten  years  later,  she  fell  gradiially  into 
disfavor  at  court  and  lived  much  alone,  solacing 
herself  by  literary  interesti,  her  taste  for  which 
was  the  result  of  the  brilliant  literary  epoch  of 
which  Michael  Psellus  was  the  chief  representative. 
She  wrote  a  remarkable  history  of  her  father's 
reign,  with  the  title  Atexia^t  which  professes  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  the 
Comneni  by  her  husband.  Her  style  is  typical  of 
literary  dassiciam,  being  full  of  quotations  from 
atandard  authors,  and  affecting  to  despise  the 
barbarisms  of  the  living  tongue.  This  affectation 
is  carried  so  far  that  she  apologizes  for  mentioning 
barbarian  names  as  for  an  ofTense  against  the 
customs  of  |>olite  society.  Allied  to  this  is  the 
haughty  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  Byzantium 
over  all  uncivilized  foreignerSj  whether  popes, 
Turks,    or    cruKaders.     Ita    strong    personal    bias. 


its  prejudice  against  the  two  successors  of  Alexius, 

and  its   constant   revelation   of  the   bitterness   of 

diaappointed  ambition  detract  from  the  historical 

value  of  the  w^ork.     Yet  the  wealth  of  informatioo 

contained  in  it  makes  it  the  principal  source  for  the 

history  of  Byzantium  at  the  epoch  of  the   Grat 

crusade.     It  is  in  MPG,  cxxxi.;  the  best  edition 

is  by  A,  Rcifferscheid,  in  the  Bibliothcca  Teubneri- 

ana  (2  vols.,   Leipsic,    1884).       (C.  Neumann.) 

BiBuooRApiiirt  Gibbon.  DetMm  and  Fall,  vola.  v.  and  vj., 

pEMLfn    (by    tbe    only    thorough    student    of   Byiantine 

Imrature  AAiL  whole);   H.  von  Sybflln  OMfAwAfe  deM  rrsten 

KreutiUffet,  pp.  460-46fi.  Leipnic,  ISSI  (oa  thr  ehrotiolof^y 

of  A  ana  ComncDA);   C,    Neunumn,    Grvchitch.e  GeKhieM- 

tchrwibtr     im     It     Jahrhund^t^     Leipsic.     IB8S',     T     A. 

Ardber  and  C.  L.  Kin^ford,  The  Crumdf*  pp.  49*  52, 

iei-192,    358.    New  York,    1SB5;   Dieter.    Zur   Olaub€iv- 

iri^iiiktit  det  A  nna  K^rm-ntJUi,  in  ^trfanhftiicAtf  Ztittchrift. 

UL  (1894)386-390;   Krumhticher,  GtMdivhU;,  pp.  274-279. 

ANITAS  (called  Ananot  b^  Josephtis):  Jewish 
high  priest,  son  of  Seth.  He  waa  appointed  high 
priest  in  7  a.d,  by  Quirinius^  governor  of  Syria, 
and  retained  bis  office  under  three  ^successive  gov- 
ernors, till  he  was  deposed  in  the  year  14  by  Va- 
lerius G  rat  us.  His  second  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood  was  his  son  Eleazar;  the  fourth^  hia 
son*tii*law  (John  xvLii.  \'^)  Joseph^  called  Caiaphaa 
(Idatt,  XXV i.  3  s(jq.),  who  held  the  office  from  IS 
to  36  A.i>.  Four  other  sons  of  Annaa  officiated  as 
high  prieeta;  and  as  he  wa«  called  happy  for  this 
reason,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
installation  of  most  of  them.  He  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  bis  tomb  waa 
then  shown*  According  to  the  New  Tefltament, 
Annas  acted  as  high  priest  after  his  deposition; 
he  occupied  an  influential  position,  and  presided  ai 
the  trial  of  Jesu^.  These  statements  are  not  to  be 
rejected  as  unhistoncal,  since  high  priests  who 
were  no  longer  active  retained  not  only  their  official 
title  but  also  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  office. 
That  Annas  was  held  in  high  repute  beside  the 
acting  Caiaphas  can  be  explained  from  the  length 
of  his  hfe  and  from  his  family  relations.  The  form 
of  expreasion  in  Luke  iii.  2  and  Acts  iv.  C,  where 
Aimas  appears  as  an  acting  high  priest,  is  some- 
what incorrect.  Like  most  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic higli-prieetly  line,  he  was  a  Sadducee 
(Acts  iv.  1,  6,  V,  17)  and  Josephus  calls  \m  son 
Annas  the  Younger,  a  rigid  Sadduceo,  [  Josephua 
(with  John  xviii.  13)  seems  to  show  that  Annas 
was  the  most  influential  man  in  Jerusalem  for  a 
generation*]  F.  SmnfEET* 

Bibuoohafht:  Jasephus^  Ant,  XVIIL  ii,  t-2,  jv.  .1,  XX. 

ix.  1;    Seha^r.  Qachicktif,   ii.  217.  ^1,  En^.  tr&nEiL  IL  i# 

182-1  S3,  19S,  :»2-204;  DB^   L   99-100;  EB,    i.  17l'l72j 

JE,i.  eio-&ii, 

ANHATS  (ARTTATES).      See  Taxation,  Eccle- 

BIABTICAL. 

AITIfE  (AHKA),  SAINT:  Mother  of  tbe  Virgin 
Mary.  According  to  apocryphal  tradition  {EvQn- 
gdiitm  d€  natiini^jle  Maria  and  ProtmHingeliuTn 
Jacobi),  she  i^  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
the  daughter  of  the  priest  Matthan.  She  was 
married  to  the  pious  Joachim  of  the  tribe  of  Judali^ 
and  for  twenty  years  was  childless.  At  her  assid- 
uous supplication,  an  angel  foretold  "  that  iihe 
should  conceive  and  bring  forth,  and  that  her  seed 
ihouJd  be  praised  in  the  whole  world."    Joachim 
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too  received  comforting  promises  from  the  angel. 
When  the  daughter  was  one  year  old  the  parents 
prepared  a  banquet,  and  Anna  sang  a  song  of  praise 
similar  to  the  Magnificat.  When  three  years  of 
age,  Mary,  having  been  dedicated  before  her  birth 
to  the  service  of  God,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem 
by  her  parents  and  given  to  the  priests  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Temple.  According  to  later  apocryphal 
legends,  Joachim  died  soon  after  Mary's  birth,  and 
Anna, ''  not  out  of  sensual  lusts,  but  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  married  first  Cleophas, 
to  whom  she  bore  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphieus,  and 
after  his  death  Salomas,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  third  Mary,  the  wife  of  Zebedseus. 
The  legend  in  this  form,  which  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  luxuriant  Anne  cult  of  the  later  medieval 
period,  was  known  to  Jean  Gerson  (d.  1420;  cf. 
his  Oratio  de  nativitate  virffinis  Marice,  Opera,  iii. 
59).  Conrad  Wimpina  (in  his  Oratio  de  diva  Anna 
trinubiOf  1518),  as  well  as  Johann  Eck  (in  a  sermon 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  HomilicB,  Paris,  1579),  defended 
the  legend. 

Thus  the  most  fantastic  excesses  of  the  Anne  cult 
coincide  with  the  Reformation  epoch,  and  were 
defended  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the 
most  different  schools, — not  only  immaculistio 
Franciscans,  but  also  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinian  hermits.  Even  Luther,  in  his 
youth,  when  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm,  cried 
to  Anne  for  help,  and  vowed,  if  delivered,  to  become 
a  monk  (KOstlin,  Leben  Luthers,  i.  49,  Berlin,  1893). 
It  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  time 
that  Christ's  grandmother  preserved  health,  made 
rich,  and  protected  in  death.  The  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury dedicated  to  Anne  are  almost  innumerable 
as  well  as  the  Anne  churches.  In  post-Reformation 
times  popes  promoted  the  Anne  cult;  thus  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1584  ordered  that  on  July  26,  the  supposed 
day  of  Anne's  death,  a  double  mass  should  be  said 
throughout  the  whole  Church;  and  Benedict  XIV. 
in  his  De  feaiia  Marias  Virginis  (ii.  9),  reconmiends 
the  veneration  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  Greek  church 
St.  Anne  is  also  celebrated,  partly  by  festivals 
(July  25  in  commemoration  of  her  death;  Dec. 
9,  as  the  day  of  her  conception;  Sept.  9,  as  the  day 
of  her  marriage  with  Joachim),  partly  by  a  rich 
ascetic-homiletical  literatiure,  which  reaches  back 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  without  following  the 
later  medieval  legends  of  Western  tradition. 
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ANNEX,  PETER.    See  Deism. 

ANNI  CLERI:  A  method  of  repaying  loans 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  or  parsonage,  whereby 
succeeding  pastors  contribute  a  portion  of  their 
income  in  £Lxed  instalments. 


ANNIUILATIONISIL 

Definition  and  Classifioation  of  Theories  (|  1). 

Pure  Mortalism  (|  2). 

Conditional  ImmortaIity(|  3). 

Annihilationiffm  Proper  (|  4). 

Mingling  of  Theories  (i  5). 

Early  History  of  Annihilationistic  Theories  (I  6). 

Nineteenth  Century  Theories  (i  7). 

English  Advocates  (i  8). 

Modifications  of  the  Theory  (|  9). 

A  term  designating  broadly  a    large  body  of 

theories  which  unite  in  contending  that  human 

beings  pass,  or  are  put,  out  of  exist- 

X.  Defini-  ence  altogether.  These  theories  fall 
tion  and    logically  into  three  classes,  according 

CUisifica-  as  they  hold  that  all  souls,  being 
tion  of      mortal,    actually   cease   to   exist   at 

Theories,  death;  or  that,  souls  being  naturally 
mortal,  only  those  persist  in  life  to 
which  immortality  is  given  by  God;  or  that,  though 
souls  are  naturally  immortal  and  persist  in  exist- 
ence unless  destroyed  by  a  force  working  upon 
them  from  without,  wicked  souls  are  actually  thus 
destroyed.  These  three  classes  of  theories  may 
be  conveniently  called  respectively,  (1)  pure  mor- 
talism, (2)  conditional  immortality,  and  (3)  anni- 
hilationism  proper. 

The  conmion  contention  of  the  theories  which 

form  the  first  of  these  classes  is  that  human  life 

is  bound  up  with  the  organism,  and 

3.  Pure    that  therefore  the  entire  man  passes 

Mortalism.  out  of  being  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  organism.  The  usual  basis  of 
this  contention  is  either  materialistic  or  panthe- 
istic or  at  least  pantheizing  (e.g.,  realistic);  the 
soul  being  conceived  in  the  former  case  as  but  a 
function  of  organized  matter  and  necessarily  ceasing 
to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the  organism,  in 
the  latter  case  as  but  the  individualized  manifes- 
tation of  a  much  more  extensive  entity,  back 
into  which  it  sinks  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
organism  in  connection  with  which  the  individ- 
ualization takes  place.  Rarely,  however,  the  con- 
tention in  question  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
soul,  although  a  spiritual  entity  distinct  from  the 
material  body,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  its  exist- 
ence separate  from  the  body.  The  promise  of 
eternal  life  is  too  essential  an  element  of  Christianity 
for  theories  like  these  to  thrive  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere. It  is  even  admitted  now  by  Stade,  Oort, 
Schwally,  and  others  that  the  Old  Testament, 
even  in  its  oldest  strata,  presupposes  the  persist- 
ence of  life  after  death, — which  used  to  be  very 
commonly  denied.  Nevertheless,  the  materialists 
(e.g.,  Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  Btlchner, 
Hftckel),  and  pantheists  (Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Strauss;  cf.  S.  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  the 
Laet  Things,  London,  1882,  pp.  132-133),  still  deny 
the  possibility  of  inmiortality;  and  in  exceedingly 
wide  circles,  even  among  those  who  would  not 
wholly  break  with  Christianity,  men  permit  them- 
selves to  cherish  nothing  more  than  a  "  hope  " 
of  it  (S.  Hoekstra,  De  hoop  der  onsterfelijkheidf 
Amsterdam,  1867;  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff,  Wije- 
hegeerte  van  den  Godsdienst,  Leyden,  1887,  p.  811; 
cf.  the  **  Ingersoll  Lectures"). 
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The  class  of  theories  to  whieh  the  designation 
of  "  conditional  immortality  "  is  most  properly 
applicable,  agree  with  the  theories 
3*  Con-  of  pure  mortalism  in  teaching  the 
ditional  natural  mortality  of  man  in  his  en- 
Immor-  tirety,  but  separate  from  them  in 
talitj.  maintaining  that  this  mortal  may, 
and  in  many  cases  does,  put  on  im- 
mortality. Immortality  in  their  view  is  a  gift  of 
God,  conferred  on  those  who  have  entered  into 
living  eommunion  with  him.  Many  theorists  of 
this  class  adopt  frankly  the  materie^istie  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  and  deny  that  it  is  a  distinct  entity; 
they  therefore  teach  that  the  soul  necessarily  dies 
with  the  body,  and  identify  life  beyond  death  with 
the  resurrection,  coneeived  as  essentially  a  recrea- 
tion of  the  entire  man.  Whether  all  men  are  sub- 
jects of  this  recreative  resurrection  is  a  mooted 
question  among  themselves.  Some  deny  it,  and 
affirm  therefore  that  the  wicked  perish  finally  at 
death,  the  children  of  God  alone  attaining  to 
resurrection.  The  greater  part,  however,  teach  a 
resurrection  for  all,  and  a  **  second  death,*'  whieh 
is  annihilation,  for  the  wicked  (e.g.,  Jacob  Blain, 
Death  not  Life,  Buffalo,  1857,  pp.  3»<42;  Aaron 
Ellis  and  Thomas  Read,  Bible  veratu  TradUumf 
New  York,  1853,  pp.  13-121;  George  Storrs,  Six 
Sermons,  lb.  1856,  p.  29;  Zenas  Campbell,  The 
Age  of  Goepd  Light,  Hartford,  1854).  There  are 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recogniie  that  the  soul 
is  a  spiritual  entity,  disparate  to,  though  conjoined 
in  personi^  union  with,  the  body.  In  their  view, 
however,  ordinarily  at  least,  the  soul  requires  the 
body  either  for  its  existenee,  or  certainly  for  its 
activity.  C.  F.  Hudson,  for  example  (Debt  and 
Grace,  New  York,  1861,  pp.  263-264),  teaohes  that 
the  soul  lies  unconscious,  or  at  least  inactive,  from 
death  to  the  resurrection;  then  the  just  rise  to  an 
ecstasy  of  bliss;  the  unjust,  however,  start,  up  at 
the  voice  of  God  to  become  extinct  in  the  veiy  act. 
Most,  perhaps,  prolong  the  second  life  of  the  wicked 
for  the  purpose  of  the  infliction  of  their  merited 
punishment;  and  some  make  their  extinction  a 
protracted  process  (e.g.,  H.  L.  Hastings,  Retnbmiion 
or  the  Doom  of  the  Ungodly,  Providence,  1861,  pp. 
77, 158;  of.  Horace  Bushnell,  Forgivenen  and  Law, 
New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6;  James  Mar- 
tineau,  A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oxford,  1888,  p. 
114).  For  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  con* 
ditional  immortality,  see  iMMORTALrrr. 

Already,  however,  in  speaking  of  extinction  we 
are  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  "  conditionalism  *' 
pxite  and  simple  and  entering  the  region 
4.  Annihiia*  of  annihilationism  proper.  Whether  we 
tionism      think  of  this  extinction  as  the  result  of 
Propers      the    punishment   or  as   the  gradual 
dying    out    of    the    personality    un<' 
det*  the  enfeebHng  effects  of  sin,  we  are  no  longer 
looking  at  the  soul  as   naturally  mortal  and  re- 
quiring a  new  gift  of  grace  to  keep  it  in  existence, 
but  as  naturally  immortal  and  suffering  destruction 
at   the   hands  of  an   inimical   power.     And  this 
becomes  even  more  apparent  w4ien    the  assumed 
mortalism  of  the  soul  is  grounded  not  in  its  nature 
but  in  its  sinfulness;  so  that  the  theory  deals  not 
with  souls  as  such,  but  with  sinful  souls,  and  it  is 


a  question  of  salvation  by  a  gift  of  grace  to  ever* 
lasting  life  or  of  being  left  to  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  sin.  The  point  of  distinction  between 
theories  of  this  class  and  ''  conditionalism  ''  is  that 
these  theories  with  more  or  less  consistency  or 
heartiness  recognize  what  is  called  the  ''  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  are  not  tempted 
therefore  to  think  of  the  soul  as  by  nature  passing 
out  of  being  at  death  (or  at  any  time),  and  yet 
teach  that  the  actual  punishment  inflicted  upon 
or  suffered  by  the  wicked  results  in  extinction  of 
being.  They  may  differ  among  themselves,  as  to 
the  time  when  this  extinction  takes  place, — 
whether  at  death,  or  at  the  general  judgment, — 
or  as  to  the  more  or  less  extended  or  intense  pun- 
ishment accorded  to  the  varying  guilt  of  each  soul. 
They  may  differ  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  soul  is  accomplished, — 
whether  by  a  mere  act  of  divine  power,  eutting  off 
the  sinful  life,  or  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  or  by  the  gradual  enervating 
and  sapping  working  of  sin  itself  on  the  personality. 
They  retain  thdr  common  character  as  theories 
of  annihilation  proper  so  long  as  they  conceive  the 
extinction  of  the  soul  as  an  effect  wrought  on  it  to 
which  it  succumbs,  rather  than  as  t^  natural 
exit  of  the  soul  from  a  life  which  could  be 
continued  to  it  only  by  some  operation  upon  it 
raising  it  to  a  higher  than  its  natural  potency. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  adherents  of 
ihoat  two  classes  of  theories  are  not  very  careful  to 
keep  strictly  within  the  logical  limits  of 
5.  Mingling  one  of  the  classes.  Convenient  as  it 
ofXheorits.  is  to  approach  their  study  with  a 
definite  schematiaation  in  hand,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  assign  individual  writers  with 
definit«2es8  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  It  has 
become  usual,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  all  as 
annihilationists  or  of  them  all  as  oonditionalists; 
annihilationists  because  they  all  agree  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  cease  to  exist;  oonditionalists  be- 
cause they  all  agree  that  therefore  persistence  in 
life  is  eonditioned  on  a  right  relation  to  God. 
Perhi^M  the  majority  of  those  who  call  themselves 
conditionaHsts  allow  that  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  prime  postulate  of  the  conditionalist 
tlieory,  is  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  sin; 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  persist  in  existence  af  t«r 
death  and  even  after  the  judgment,  in  order  to 
receive  the  punishment  due  thas  sin;  and  that  thi» 
punishment,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  infliction 
from  without  or  as  the  simple  consequence  of  sin, 
has  much  to  do  with  their  extinction.  When  so 
held,  conditionalism  certainly  falls  little  shoii  of 
annihilationism  proper. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen,  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  annihilationist  theories,  from  confound- 
ing with    them    enunciations  by  the 
6*  Early    eariier  Church  Fathers  of  the  essential 
History      Christian  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  not 
of  Annihila-  self-existent,  but  owes,  as  its  existence, 
tionistic     so    its  continuance    in  being,  to  the 
TheoriM.    will  of  (Sod.    The  earliest  appearance 
of  asemuinely  annihilationist  theory 
in   extant   Christian   literature   is   to    be    found 
apparently  in   the  African  apologist  Amobius,  at 
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the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  (cf.  Salmoud, 
pp.  473-474;  Falke,  pp.  27-28).  It  seemed  to 
him  iropoeaible  that  beings  such  as  men  eould 
either  owe  their  being  directly  to  God  or  persist 
in  being  without  a  special  gift  of  God;  the  imright- 
eous  mu3t  therefore  be  gradually  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  Gehenna.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was 
announced  by  the  Socinians  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (O.  Fock,  Der  SocinianismuSt  Kiel,  1847,  pp. 
714  sqq.).  On  the  positive  side,  Faustus  Soeinus 
himself  thought  that  man  ib  mortal  by  nature  and 
attains  immortality  only  by  grace.  On  the  negative 
side,  his  followers  (Crdl,  Schwalti,  and  especially 
Ernst  Sohner)  taught  explicitly  that  the  second 
death  consists  in  annihilation,  which  takes  place, 
however,  only  after  the  general  resurrection,  at 
the  final  judgraent.  From  the  Socinians  this 
general  view  passed  over  to  England  where  it  was 
adopted,  not  merely,  as  mi?ht  have  been  antid* 
patod,  by  men  like  Ldocke  {Reasanableneds  of  Ckria- 
titmity,  (1),  Hobbes  {LnicdhanX  and  Whist<HX, 
but  abo  by  Churehmen  Mke  Hananond  and  Warbiir* 
ton,  and  was  at  least  played  with  by  nonH>onfonnisi 
leaders  like  Isaac  Watts.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  its  utiliaation  in  this  age,  however, 
is  supplied  by  the  non«juror  Henry  Dodwell  (1706). 
Insisting  that  the  "  soul  ib  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,''  Dodwell  refused  to  allow  the  benefit  of 
this  mortality  to  any  but  those  who  lived  and  died 
without  the  limits  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel; no  "  aduh  person  whatever,''  he  insisted, 
**  living  where  Christianity  is  professed,  and  the 
motives  of  its  credibility  are  sufficiently  proposed, 
esA  hope  for  the  benefit  of  actual  mortality." 
Those  living  in  Qiristian  lands  are  therefore  aQ 
immortaliaed,  but  in  two  classes:  some  "  by  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  punishment,"  some  *^  to  reward 
by  their  union  with  the  divine  bsptismal  Spirit." 
It  was  part  of  his  contention  that  "  none  have 
the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalixing 
Spirit  since  the  apostles  but  the  bishc^  only," 
so  that  his  book  was  rather  a  blast  against  the 
antiprelatists  than  a  plea  for  annihilatiopiam; 
and  it  was  replied  to  as  such  by  Samuel  Clarke 
(1706),  Richard  Baxter  (1707),  and  Daniel  Whitby 
(1707).  During  the  ei^eenth  centuiy  the  theory 
was  advocated  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
(e.g.,  E.  J.  E.  Walther,  Pmfung  einiger  tricA^en 
Lehren  theologiachen  und  pkUosaphiachen  Inhalts,  Ber- 
lin, 1782),  and  almost  found  a  martyr  in  the  Neucha- 
tel  pastor,  Ferdinand  Olivier  Petitpierre,  conunooly 
spoken  of  by  the  nickname  of  ''No  Eternity  " 
(cf .  C.  Berthoud,  Les  Quatre  PetitpierreSy  Neuchatel, 
1875).  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
abe  it  found  sporadic  adherents,  as  e.g..  C.  H. 
Weisse  in  Germany  (TSK,  ix.,  1836,  271-340)  and 
H.  H.  Dobney  in  England  (Notes  of  Lectures  on 
Future  PunishmerU,  London,  1844;  new  ed.,  On 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future  Pumehment, 
1846). 

The  real  extension  of  the  theory  belongs,  however, 
only  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  this  period  it  attained,  chiefly  through  the 
aWe  advocacy  of  it  by  C;  F.  Hudson  and  E.  White, 
somAthing  like  a  popular  vogue  in  English-speaking 
lands.    In  Frencb^)eaking  eountries,  while  never 


becoming  really  popular,  it  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  an  influential  circle  of  theologiaiis 
and  philosophers  (as  J.  Rognon,  UlmmoritUti  na- 
tive  0t  Penseiffnement  IMique,  Paris,  1804,  p.  7; 
but  cf.  A.  Gretillat,  Ezpoai  de  th^ologiestfetHtrntiquef 
IV.,  1892,  p.  602).     In  Germany,  on 

7.    Nine-    the  other  hand,  it  has  met  with  less  ac- 

teenth  Cen-  oeptance,  although  it  is  precisely  there 

tuxy        that   it  has  been  most  scientifically 

Theoriet.  developed,  and  has  received  the  adher- 
ence of  the  most  outstanding  names. 
Before  the  opening  of  this  half  century  in  fact  it 
had  gained  the  great  support  of  Richard  Rothe's 
advocacy  (TheoioffUehe  Ethik,  2  vols.,  Wittenberg, 
1845-47;  2d  ed.,  1867-72,  §§  470-472;  Dogmatik, 
iii.,  Heidelberg,  1870,  f  {  47-48,  especially  p.  158), 
and  never  since  has  it  ceased  to  find  adherents  ol 
mark,  who  base  their  acceptance  of  it  sometimes 
<Ki  general  grounds,  but  inereasin^y  on  the  view 
that  the  Scriptures  teach,  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
resurrection  of  God's  people.  The  chief  names 
in  this  series  are  C.  H.  Wnsse  {PhUosophieche 
Dogmatik,  Leipsic,  1853-62,  §970);  Hermann 
Schultz  (Vorausaetzungen  der  ehristlichen  Lekn 
der  UnsierblichkeU,  G(Htingen,  1861,  p.  155;  cf. 
Grundries  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik,  1892,  p.  154: 
"  Tins  condemnation  of  the  seeond  death  may  in 
itself,  according  to  the  Bible,  be  thought  of  as 
existence  in  torment,  or  as  painful  cessation  of 
existence.  Dogmatics  without  venturing  to  decide, 
will  find  the  second  conc^ion  the  moore  probable, 
biblically  and  dogmatically");  H.  Plttt  (Evtm- 
gelisdie  Glaubenelekre,  Gotha,  1863);  F.  Brandes, 
(TSK,  1872,  pp.  545,  550);  A.  SchAffer  (Auf  der 
Neige  dee  Ldfens,  Gotha,  1884;  Woe  ist  Gliiekt 
1891,  pp.  290-294);  G.  Runze  (UnsUibkichkeH 
wid  Auferetehung,  i.,  Berhn,  1894,  pp.  167,  204: 
*^  Christian  Eschatology  teaches  not  a  natural 
immortalifty  for  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
God's  almighty  power.  .  .  .  The  CJhristian  hope  of 
reanimatioo  maJces  the  actuaUsation  of  a  future 
blessed  existence  depend  entirely  on  faith  in  God  "); 
L.  Lemme  (Endloeigkeit  der  Verdammniej  Berlin, 
1898,  pp.  31-32. 60-61);  cf.  R.  Kabisch  (Die  Esckor 
tologie  dee  PonUus,  Gdttingen,  1893). 

The  same  general  stand^xxnt  has  been  occupied 
in  Holland,  e.g.,  by  Jonker  (Theohgische  Studien, 
i.).  The  first  advocate  of  conditionalism  in  French 
was  the  Swiss  pastor,  E.  P^tavel-Olliff ,  whose  first 
book,  La  Fin  du  mal,  appeared  in  1872  (Paris), 
followed  by  many  articles  in  the  French  theological 
joumalB  and  by  Le  PrMkme  de  Vimnunialiti  (1891; 
Eng.  tranM.,  London,  1892),  and  The  Extinction 
of  Evil  (Eng.,  1889).  In  1880  C.  Byse  issued  a 
translation  of  E.  White's  chief  book.  The  theory 
not  only  had  already  been  presented  by  A.  Bost, 
(Le  SoH  dee  mdchanU,  1861),  but  had  been,  taken 
up  by  philosophers  of  such  standing  as  C.  Lambert 
(SjfaUme  du  numde  moral,  1862),  P.  Janet  (RDM, 
1863),  andC.  Renouvier  (La  Critique  pkUoeopkique^ 
1878);  and  soon  afterward  Charles  Storetan  and 
C.  Ribot  (RT,  1885,  no.  1)  expressed  their  general 
adfaefcnce  to  it.  Perhaps  the  more  distinguished 
advocacy  of  it  on  French  ground  has  come,  how- 
ever^ foom  the  two  professors  Sabati^,  Augusta 
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and  Armand,  the  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
exegetical,  the  other  from  that  of  natural  science. 
Says  the  one  (UOrigine  du  pichd  dans  le  systhne 
auologique  de  Paul,  Paris,  1887,  p.  38):  "  The  im- 
penitent sinner  never  emerges  from  the  fleshly 
state,  and  consequently  remains  subject  to  the  law 
of  corruption  and  destruction,  which  rules  fleshly 
beings;  they  perish  and  are  as  if  they  had  never 
been."  Says  the  other  {Easai  9ur  VimmortaliU 
au  paint  de  vue  du  naturalisme&fwlutionniatef  2d  ed.^ 
Paris,  1895,  pp.  198,  229):  "  The  immortality  of 
man  is  not  universal  and  necessary;  it  is  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  it  is  conditional,  to  use  an 
established  expression."  "  Ultraterrestrial  im- 
mortality will  be  the  exclusive  lot  of  souls  which 
have  arrived  at  a  sufiicient  degree  of  integrity 
and  cohesion  to  escape  absorption  or  disintegra^ 
tion." 

The  chief  English  advocate  of  conditional  im- 
mortahty  has  undoubtedly  been  Edward  White 
whose  Ldfe  in  Christ  was  published  first  in  1846 
(London),  rewritten  in  1875  (3d  ed.,  1878).  His 
labors  were  seconded,  however,  not  only  by  older 
works  of  similar  tendency  such  as  George  Storrs's 
Are  the  Wicked  Immortal  f  (21st  ed..  New  York, 
1852),  but  by  later  teaching  from  men  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Archbishop  Whately  (Scripture  Revelation 
Respecting  the  Future  StaU,  Sth  ed.,  London,  1859), 
Bishop  Hampden,  J.  B.  Heard  (The  Tripartite 
Nature  of  Man,  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1852),  Preb- 
endary Constable  (The  Duration  and  Nature  of 
Future  Punishment^  London,  1868),  Prebendary 
Row  (Future  Retribution,  London,  1887),  J.  M. 
Denniston  (The  Perishing  Soul,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1874),  S.  Minton  (The  Glory  of  Christ,  London, 
1868),  J.  W.  Barlow  (Eternal  Punish- 
8.  English  ment,  Cambridge,  1865),  and  T.  Davis 
Advocates.  (Endless  Suffering  not  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  London,  1866).  Less 
decisive  but  not  less  influential  advocacy  has 
been  given  to  the  theory  also  by  men  like  Joseph 
Parker,  R.  W.  Dale,  and  J.  A.  Beet  (The  Last  Things, 
London,  1897).  Mr.  Beet  (who  quotes  Clemance, 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1880,  as  much  of  his 
way  of  thinking)  occupies  essentially  the  position 
of  Schultz.  "  The  sacred  writers,"  he  says,  "  while 
apparently  inclining  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  do  not  pronounce  decisive 
judgment "  between  eternal  punishment  and 
annihilation  (p.  216),  while  annihilation  is  free 
from  speculative  objections.  In  America  C.  F. 
Hudson's  initial  efforts  (Debt  and  Grace,  Boston, 
1857,  5th  ed.,  1889;  Christ  Our  Life,  1860)  were 
ably  seconded  by  W.  R.  Huntington  (Conditional 
Immortality,  New  York,  1878)  and  J.  H.  Pettingell 
(The  Life  Everlasting,  Philadelphia,  1882,  com- 
bining two  previously  published  tractates;  The 
Unspeakable  Gift,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1884).  Views 
of  much  the  same  character  have  been  expressed 
also  by  Horace  Bushnell,  L.  W.  Bacon,  L.  C.  Baker, 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  without  much  insistence  on 
them  by  Henry  C.  Sheldon  (System  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Cincinnati,  1903,  pp.  573  sqq.). 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  conditionalism 
requiring  special  mention  which  seeks  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  of  annihilationism,  by  teaching,  not 


the  total  extinction  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
but  rather,  as  it  is  conunonly  phrased,  their ''  trans- 
formation "  into  impersonal  beings  incapable  of 
moral  action,  or  indeed  of  any  feeling.  This  is 
the  form  of  conditionalism  which  is  suggested  by 
James  Martineau  (A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oxford, 
1888,  p.  114)  and  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Forgiveness 
and  Law,  New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6). 

It  is  also  hinted  by  Henry  Drummond 

9.  Modifica-  (Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 

tions  of  the  London,    1874),    when    he    supposes 

Theory,     the  lost  soul    to  lose   not   salvation 

merely  but  the  capacity  for  it  and 
for  God;  so  that  what  is  left  is  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  a  soul,  but  is  a  shrunken,  useless  organ 
ready  to  fall  away  like  a  rotten  twig.  The  Alsa^ 
tian  theologian  A.  Schliffer  (Was  ist  Gluck  f,  Gotha, 
1891,  pp.  290-294)  similarly  speaks  of  the  wicked 
Boul  losing  the  light  from  heaven,  the  divine  spark 
which  gave  it  its  value,  and  the  human  personality 
thereby  becoming  obliterated.  "  The  forces  out 
of  which  it  arises  break  up  and  become  at  last  again 
impersonal.  They  do  not  pass  away,  but  they  are 
transformed."  C^e  sees  the  conception  here  put 
forward  at  its  highest  level  in  such  a  view  as  that 
presented  by  Prof.  0.  A.  Curtis  (The  Christian 
Faith,  New  York,  1905,  p.  467),  which  thmks  of 
the  lost  not,  to  be  sure,  as  ''  crushed  into  mere 
thinghood  "  but  as  sunk  into  a  condition  **  below 
the  possibility  of  any  moral  action  or  moral  con- 
cern .  .  .  like  persons  in  this  life  whose  personality 
is  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  base  sense  of  what 
we  call  physical  fear."  There  is  no  annihilation 
in  Prof.  Curtis's  view;  not  even  relief  for  the  lost 
from  suffering;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  at 
as  marking  the  point  where  the  theories  of  anni- 
hilationism  reach  up  to  and  melt  at  last  into  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfibld. 

BiBUOomAPHT:  An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject 
up  to  1803  is  given  in  Esra  Abbot's  Appendix  to  W.  R. 
Alger's  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  also  pub- 
lished separately.  New  York.  1871;  consult  also  W.  Reid. 
EverUuHno  PuniahmmU  and  Modem  Speculation,  pp.  311- 
313,  Boston,  1874.  Special  works  on  annihilationism  are  J. 
C.  Killam,  Annihiiationiem Examined,  Syracuse.  1850;  I.  P. 
Warren,  The  Wicked  not  Annihilated,  New  York.  1867; 
N.  D.  George,  AnnikUationiem  not  of  the  BiUe,  ib.  1874; 
J.  B.  Brown,  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ooepel  of  Love,  London,  1875;  S.  C.  Bartlett.  Life  and 
Death  Eternal.  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  Annihila- 
Ooniem,  Boston,  1878.  The  subject  is  treated  in  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond,  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  pp.  473^90, 
Edinburgh,  1001;  R.  W.  Landis,  Immortality,  pp.  422 
•qq..  New  York.  1860;  A.  Hovey.  State  of  the  Impenitent 
Dead,  pp.  93  sqq.,  Boston,  1875;  C.  M.  Mead.  The  Soul  Here 
and  Hereafter,  Boston.  1879;  O.  Godet,  in  Chritienne 
EvanoHique,  1881-82;  F.  Godet.  in  Revue  Thiologique,  1886; 
J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter,  Edinburgh,  1889;  R.  Falke. 
Die  Lehre  von  der  ewioen  Verdamnie,  pp.  25-38.  Eise- 
nach. 1892.  On  conditional  immortality,  consult  W. 
R.  Huntington.  Conditional  Immortality,  New  York.  1878; 
J.  H.  Pettingell,  Theological  Tri-lemma,  ib.  1878;  idem. 
Life  Everlaeting.  What  ieitt  Whence  ieUt  Whoee  i$  it  f 
A  Sympoeium,  Philadelphia.  1882;  E.  White.  Life  and. 
Death  :  A  Reply  to  J.  B.  Brown's  Lectures  on  Conditional 
Immortality,  London.  1877;  idem.  Life  in  Christ.  A  Study 
of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  ...  the  Conditions  of  Human 
Immortality,  New  York,  1892.  Further  discussions  may 
be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  most  works  on 
Bsrstematio  theology  and  also  in  works  on  eschatology 
and  future  pimishment  See,  besides  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  text,  the  literature  under  IicicoRTAxrrT. 
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AmnVERSARIUS  (8C,  rfi«),  AlimVERSARIUM; 

A  day  or  service  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person. 
From  the  second  century  it  waa  usual  in  Christian 
congregations  to  eelebrate  the  death-days  of  their 
martym  with  divine  ^rvice  aa  they  recurred  an- 
nually. Families  also  uaed  to  commemorate  their 
departed  members  on  their  death-days.  From 
this  cuatom  arose  the  festivals  of  the  mart yrs  and 
aaints,  as  also  those  anniversaries  for  departed 
members  of  the  congregations  which  are  still  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church*  and  coTjmat  in 
masses  and  alms  provided  for  by  special  endow- 
ments. 

AHKO:  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  h.  probably 
1010;  d.  at  Cologne  Dec.  4,  1075.  He  came  of  a 
noble  Bwablan  family,  received  his  education  at 
Bambergp  and,  through  the  favor  of  Emperor  Henry 
IlL,  attained  the  dignities  of  dean  of  Goslar  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne  (1056).  After  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  (1056)  and  the  acee^ion  of  his  infant 
eon,  Henry  IV.,  under  the  regency  of  Ma  mother 
Agnes  of  Poitou^  Anno  exennsed  considerable  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  took  part  in  the  content 
which  broke  out  between  the  empire  and  Rome. 
The  lack  of  capacity  for  the  duties  of  government 
revealed  by  the  queen-regent  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  conspiracy  m  1062,  under  the  leadership  of 
Anno,  who  in  the  same  year  made  himself  master 
of  the  young  king »  person  and  thereby  b«;ame 
virtual  ruler  of  the  empire.  Desire  for  personal 
aggrandizement  restrained  him  from  making  use 
of  his  power  for  the  interet^ta  of  Germany  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  papacy,  which  now  entered  upon 
an  acute  phase.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Nicholas 
II.  (1061)  the  party  hostile  to  German  influence, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hildebrand,  had  chosen  as 
his  isuccessor  Anselm  of  Lucea,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  In  opposition  the  imperial 
party  had  raised  to  the  papal  office  Cadalus  of 
Parma  under  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  A  synod 
at  Augsburg,  eummoned  in  1062  to  decide  on  the 
conSicting  claims  of  the  two  candidates,  rendered 
a  temporary  decision  in  favor  of  Alexander  II.; 
and  two  years  later  a  second  synod,  at  Mantua, 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  Alexander's 
rights.  Anno,  who  wo^  in  complete  control  at 
Augaburg,  was  actuated  in  this  course,  so  aeemingly 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  the  desire 
to  preserve  in  his  handfi  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  forces  and  thus  to 
secure  for  himself  the  r6le  of  arbiter  between  the 
two.  When  the  council  of  Mantua  assembled, 
however,  his  influence  had  undergone  serious 
diminution  and  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Italian  pope.  A  strong  rival  for 
power  now  apj>earcd  in  the  person  of  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (see  AoAi^aeaT  or 
HAMBtFao-BR£iit:N)t  with  whom  Anno  was  com* 
pel  led  to  share  hia  authority  over  the  young  king 
(1063).  Two  years  later  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
found  himself  almost  entirely  superseded. 

Tlie  fall  of  Adalbert  in  1066  brought  Anno  once 
more  to  the  front  for  a  brief  time,  but  be  never 
again  exercised  the  authority  he  had  formerly 
pof^sessed.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit' 
tered  by  quarrels  with  Rome,  by  a  rising  of  the 


citizens  of  Cologne  which  he  suppressed  with  ex- 
treme severity,  and  by  charges  of  treasonable 
correJipondcnce  with  William  I.  of  England^  for 
w^hich  there  seems  to  have  been  little  foundation. 
There  was  not  wanting  in  the  worldly  prelate  a 
certain  ascetic  austerity  which  the  misfortunes  of 
his  later  years  tended  to  accentuate,  giving  him  a 
posthumous  reputation  of  great  holiness,  and  m 
1 183  he  was  canonized.  (Carl  Mihbt.) 

BtDUOGSjipnT^  Sourcee  for  bio^grmphy  u«:  Vikitancti  Anno- 
ntj,  by  n  majik  of  Biegbuq^  <g.  1100),  in  MOH,  Smpi,,  k 
xi.  (1854)  465-514  uul  in  MPL,  cMhii,*  VHa  mtnor  »nc4l 
Annonim  by  tmother  mcnik  {c.  ItSfl)*  ed.  F.  W.  E.  Roth  m 
NA^  xii,  (1887)  309-215r  &  po«m  by  ^n  uaknown  author 
Bd.  X  Kehrein,  Fr^nkiDrt,  1865*  ConiuJt  T.  Lindoef, 
Anna  IL  der  H*ilig«^  Letpsic,  1800^  E.  Bt«iadqrfl,  «/aAr- 
badtitr  dM  dtuiJtchtn  Reicht  unttr  Heinrich  III.*  2  vaLi., 
ib.  1874-81;  W.  von  GisMbn«Kt«  GttchickU  dwr  dm^tm^^mn 
K&ixrxriU  voL  i***,  Jb.  1890;  G,  M«yer  von  Kaonaii,  Jahr- 
bUther  df§  dtv^Urhtn  Reich*  unCer  N^nri^  IV,.  2  vo^,,  ib. 
l8W>-fl4:  WattfsnbMh,  DGQ,  ii.  IQ7-10&,  137,  140,  146, 
1^^  Hauck«  KD,  vol.  iii. 

AlflVOTATED  BIBLES.  Bee  B  cbles,  Annotated, 
AHKUXUS  PISCATOIUS,  an'yu-!ua  pia^ka^t^'ris; 
The  official  ring  worn  by  the  popes.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  wears  a  ring,  which  aymbolizefl 
that  he  is  wedded  to  hm  diocese.  This  cuitom 
datea  from  very  early  times,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  calls  the  ring  aignttm  pon^ 
tificetlis  honoris.  The  ring  worn  by  a  pope  is  en- 
graved with  a  representation  of  St,  Peter  fishing — 
whence  itfi  special  name- — and  with  the  title  of  the 
pontiff.  From  the  fifteenth  century  papat  briefs 
have  been  sealed  with  this  ring,  and  are  accordingly 
said  to  be  given  "  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman/' 
At  the  present  time,  instead  of  this  sealj  an  im^ 
print  of  the  same  device  in  red  ink  is  more  com- 
monly used.  The  ring  is  given  to  the  newly  elected 
pontilf  in  the  conclave  by  the  cardinal  camerllngQ} 
and  is  broken  on  the  death  of  the  pope, 

AHinnfCUTION^  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic ,  and 
Anglican  churches  on  Mar,  35,  in  commemoration 
of  the  beginning  of  the  incarnation  (Luke  i.  2^38). 
Though  Augustine  mentions  the  date  of  the  event 
aa  nine  months  before  Christmas,  the  earll^t  indis- 
putable evidence  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  is 
furnished  by  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constajitinople, 
who  died  before  the  naiddle  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 
The  probable  date  of  its  origin  is  about  tlie  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  Council  of  Toledo  (656) 
ordered  its  observance  on  Dec,  18,  objecting  to  its 
celebration  Ln  the  mournful  season  of  Lent;  and 
the  church  of  Milan  kept  it  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Advent;  but  the  Roman  date  finally  prevailed 
throughout  the  West^  The  ancient  Roman  year 
having  commenced  with  March,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  which  month  the  vernal  equinox  feU  in  the 
Juhan  calendar,  it  waa  natural  for  Christian  coun- 
tries to  date  their  years  from  the  feast  which  com- 
memorated the  initial  step  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion; in  some  parts  of  England  and  the  United 
States  thU  date  is  still  the  legal  term  from  which 
leasea,  etc,  are  reckoned, 

AifmnrciATioii,  orders  of  the  {akhuii- 

ClABES):  Five  Roman  Catholic  congregations, 
two  for  men  and  three  for  women,  have  their  name 
from  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i. 
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26-33).  (1)  The  highest  knightly  order  of  the 
house  of  SaToy  (now  the  ruJing  bouse  of  Italy): 
As  the  spirit tml  order  of  the  **  Knights  of  the 
Collar  "  it  wa»  founded  by  Count  Amadeus  VL 
in  1362,  and  way  epeciaOy  favored  by  Amadeua 
YIIL  (Pop<;  F^lix  V,:  d,  1451),  In  !5lH  und^r 
Cbaiica  III.  it  was  dedicafced  to  Santa  Maria  Annon- 
»ata.  Later  it  became  a  secular  order  of  tnerH  and 
nobility,  ( 3 )  Thy"  Arc  hbrot  hers  of  the  Ann  unci- 
atifHi  "  :  Founded  about  1460  by  Cardinal  Johan- 
•  nes  de  Tiirreeremata  (Juan  de  Torquemada)  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Santa  Rlaria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome;  it 
had  importanee  only  for  that  church.  (0)  The 
^*  Annunciades  of  Bftnta  MarGeUiaa  '*  (or  of  St. 
Ambrofift);  Founded  in  Genoa  in  1406  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  perfoTEnance  of  like  deeds  of 
ebarity.  Their  nso»i  fatuot^  tnember  was  the  au- 
cetie  and  mystical  writer  Catharnta  Fiesehi-Adomo 
who  died  in  1510  (see  Catharine,  Saint,  of 
Genoa).  (4)  The  "  Blue  AnAUticiadee  "  {Annun- 
tiaiiE  cfdeMei ;  Italian,  Twrckuts,  from  iurdiina, 
"  tuTQuoisc "  \  so  cafled  from  the  color  of  their 
cloak ) :  Founded  in  1 604  bythepiouaMariaVittoria 
Fomari,  a  widow  of  Genoa,  In  the  seventeenth 
century  they  had  more  than  fifty  convents,  mostly 
in  upper  Italy«  ({^)  The  Religieua^  Anncfjiciiidea 
<knou*n  also  aa  the  '*  Order  of  the  Ten  Virtiiea  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  "):  Founded  about  1498  by  Jeanne 
de  Valois,  Queen  of  France,  and  her  confessor, 
Gilbert  Nicolai,  At  one  time  they  bad  forty- five 
con%'ents  in  France  and  BeLgium,  The  order  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  Revolution. 

BrDLioaftApar:  Helyot«  Ordrt*  nKmoffigif^,  rv,  02^63 « 
^7 -dm.  vLL  23^250^  vtii.  322-325.  Pirin,  1715;  Hetm- 
btieL«rv  Ordem  und  Ktmont^tiayt^^  i.  £21-523. 

AMMUS  CAREHTIf,  an'tm  kfi-ren'shi4:  The 
term  during  which  a  canon  «f  oth^r  prebefidaiy 
must  renounce  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  pope, 
the  biahop,  the  church  buildings  or  furniture^  or 
for  sofna  other  eccteeiaiEittcal  purpose.  In  some 
countries  a  certain  percentage  is  annually  paid  to 
an  ecclesiastical  fund. 

AimnS  CLAUSTRAUS,  des-tralis:  The  first 
year  Ln  whkh  a  canon  holds  hii^  benefice^  and  druring 
which  he  is  bound  to  be  in  stricteet  resideac**, 

AlllfUS  PECRETORTDS,  dec^re-to'ri^s:  The 
year  1024,  which  by  the  peace  of  Weettphalia  (164S) 
was  takeii  as  the  basis  for  the  division  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  tbe  Protestant  churches 
in  German  territory. 

AITMJS  DESERVITUS,  deB-er-vftus,  or  AKKUS 
GRATIh^,  grf/shi-l  or  -^i  ITie  term,  varying  in 
length  in  different  countries,  during  which  the  heirs 
of  an  ecclesiastic  are  entitled  to  enjoy  his  revenues 
after  his  death. 

AMTfUS  LU(;TUS:  The  year  of  mourning,  in 
some  countries  an  obstacle  to  marria^  (rv.). 

AITOINTING,     See  Ointmknt;  SAriiAMENTALB. 

ANOMOIOS,  AKOMOIAKS  (AKOMCEAKS).  See 
Arianibm. 

AHRICH,  GUSTAV  ADOLF:  German  Lntberan; 
b*  at  Euntenbeim  (a  villai^e  of  Lower  Alsace) 
Dec.  2,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  univemties 
of  Btrasburg^   Marburigi  and  Berlin,  and  in  18^ 


became  privat  docent  at  Strasburg.  He  was 
pastor  at  Lingolsbeitn^  Lower  Abaee,  from  1S96 
to  190L  when  he  became  director  of  the  Theolo^ 
gischer  Studienstift,  Strasburg.  Sniee  1903  he 
has  been  associate  professor  of  church  history  at 
Strasburg,  He  has  written  Dtm  antike  iMyntfri- 
enwesen  in  seincm  VerhaUniss  tumr  Christefittim 
(Gottingen^  1894)j  Clemens  rnvi  Ori^enes  ah  Be- 
grikndeT  dcr  Lehrevom  Fegt^fmrr  (Ttibingen*  1M2); 
and  has  edited  Die  Anf^nge  des  HciUg€nkuit&  in 
ikr  chrisUkhen  Kirthe  of  E.  Lucius  (19G4). 

AlfSEGIS,  an~s^'jia  (abbreviate  form  of  Anseg- 
isil):  1,  The  Elder  Ansegia:  Abbot  of  Fonta- 
nella  (St*  Wandrille,  15  m.  n,n.w. of  Rouen);  b,  in 
the  Utter  part  of  the  eighth  century;  d.  at  Fon- 
taneOa  July  20,  833.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  a  cloister-echool  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons, 
became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Fontanella, 
and  was  made  abbot  of  St,  Germain  de  FTay,  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  in  S07.  His  energj""  and 
g<K:id  management  attracted  the  notice  of  Charle- 
magne, who  called  him  to  his  court  of  Aix-bi- 
C^apelle,  and  put  him  with  Einliard  in  chargi^  of  his 
building  operations.  Louis  the  Pious  also  held 
bim  in  great  favor,  and  endowed  him  in  817  with 
the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  and  in  823  with  that  of 
Fontanclla.  Here  he  publUlied  his  coUecLion  of 
Frankish  laws,  LQiri  tu.  capihdarium  regum  Frmi- 
C9rwm^  which  in  829  obtained  of^cial  authority. 
Most  of  these  capiiultiria  can  be  compared  with 
the  original  documents,  and  the  comparison  shows 
that  Ansegis  altered  very  little  in  the  text;  but 
Benedict  of  Maiius  (Benedict us  Levita),  who, 
twenty  years  later,  continued  the  work,  made 
arbitrary,  not  to  say  fraudulent,  alteratioEis,  In 
tlie  ninth  century  the  w*ork  was  transslated  into 
German,  and  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  the 
German  kin^  took  an  oath  on  the  book  as  con- 
taining the  rights  of  the  realm* 

BiscjOGHAf  Hr:  Souroeii  are;  Vita  SancH.An*^!ftti,  by  an  on- 
known  cofitctrporary,  in  M Ph,  cVfj  of  the  CapiHttartUfn 
eoUttivi  rh«  be^t  editf«iTi  ia  by  A.  Boretitis  hi  MGM,  Leg^, 
ii,,  CairUidmna  H^fffum  Fram^rrum,  i,  ( 1883  )  382-450,  Coo* 
ftult  U.  Brxiimer*  DeutMcha  RxhtMetuhichtM^  i.  3&2-3S4. 
Leipwict  1887, 

S,  The  Younger  Aiueps  became  archbishop  of 
Sens  in  B72;  tL  Nov.  25.  8S2.  In  876  he  was 
appointed  papal  vicar  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
with  the  right  to  convoke  synods  and  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  pope  in  all  affairs  of  the  Church, 
At  the  synod  of  Ponthion  (876 )j  however,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Frankish  bishops  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Ills  autliotity,  and  no  tiling  is  heard  of  a  real 
activity  on  his  part  as  papal  vicar.  In  877  he  seems 
to  have  lost  the  con  fidence  of  the  pope,  and  in  the 
foUowiiig  year  another  papal  vicar  wa.^  appointed. 
On  his  tombstone  he  is  called  Primus  G^lorum 
Papa,  and  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sena  was  styled  GallitE  et  GerrnanoTum 
Primas,  (P,  HiNacHiust.) 

BiBLioaHAFHT :    EL  L  Dtimmler,    GcicAicAte   dei   oHfrank- 

t*^«i  ^«a»- 1 748,  767,  TW.  R3T,S45  3qq.,  li.  40, 70,  81,122. 

l*tp««,  lifftS-OS;  P.  HinsebiuB.  Kxrfhenreeht,  i.  S&7,  Ber- 

AHSBLM,    SAmT,    OF    C AFTERBim Y :      The 

f  St  her  of  medieval  scholaf^ticism  and  one  of  the 
moat  eminont  of   Kngtish  prelate;  b.   at   Aosta. 
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Piedmont,  1033;  d.  at  Canterbuxy,  En^and, 
Apr.  21,  1109.  He  was  well-born  and  his  parents 
were  wealthy.  While  still  a  boy  he  wished  to  be 
a  noonk,  but  his  father — a  harsh  man  and  unkind 
to  his  son — forbade;  his  mother,  a  good  and  devout 
woman,  had  died  early.  When  about  twenty- 
three  Anseim  left  home,  and,  after  three  years  in 
Burgimdy  and  France,  went  to  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  his  celebrated  countryman,  Lanfranc,  was 
prior.  Here  he  became  a  monk  (1060).  He 
succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prior  in  1063,  and  became 
abbot  in  1078.  The  abbey  had  possessions  in 
England,  which  called  Anselm  frequently  to  that 
country.  He  was  the  general  choice  for  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  when  Lanfranc  died  (1089), 
but  the  king,  William  Rufus,  preferred  to  keep  the 
office  vacant,  and  apply  its  revenues  to  his  own  use. 
In  1093  William  feU  ill  and,  thinking  his  end  near, 
literally  forced  Anselm  to  receive  an  appointment 
at  his  hands.  He  was  consecrated  Dec.  4  of  that 
year.  The  next  four  years  witnessed  a  continual 
strug^  between  king  and  archbishop  over  money 
matters,  rights,  and  privileges.  Anselm  wished  to 
carry  his  case  to  Rome,  and  in  1097,  with  muck 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  go. 
At  Rome  he  was  honored  and  flattered,  but  he 
obtained  little  practical  help  in  his  struggle  with 
the  king.  He  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  William  (1100),  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  new  king,  Henry.  But  a 
difficulty  at  once  arose  over  lay  investiture  and 
homage  from  clerics  for  their  benefices.  Though 
a  mild  and  meek  man,  Anselm  had  adopted  the 
Gregorian  views  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  and  adhered  to  them  with  the  steadiness 
of  conscientious  conviction.  The  king,  though  in- 
clined to  be  conciliatory,  was  equally  firm  from 
motives  of  self-interest.  He  had  a  high  regard  for 
Anselm,  always  treated  him  with  much  considera- 
tion, and  personal  relations  between  them  were 
generally  friendly.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
vexatious  disputing,  several  fruitless  embassies  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  Anselm  himself  went  thither  in 
1103,  remaining  abroad  till  1106.  His  quarrel 
with  the  king  was  settled  by  compromise  in  1107, 
and  the  brief  remaining  period  of  bis  life  was  peace- 
ful, though  clouded  by  failing  bodily  powers.  He 
was  canonized  in  1494. 

Anselm  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  characters 
of  the  medieval  Church.  He  was  preeminently  a 
scholar,  and  considered  the  monastic  life  the  hap- 
piest and  best.  When  duty  called,  however,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the  burdens  of  ad- 
ministration and  from  mixing  in  the  turmoils  of 
statecraft,  and  he  proved  that  steadfast  rectitude 
is  as  efficacious  as  the  devious  ways  of  politicians. 
His  honesty  and  simplicity  were  sometimes  foimd 
embarrassing  by  diplomatic  pontiffs  and  time- 
serving bishops.  He  was  unfeignedly  humble, 
kind  of  heart,  and  charitable  in  judgment,  of  spotless 
integrity,  as  zealous  in  good  works  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  patient  under  trial  and  adversity. 
He  was  skilful  in  winning  and  training  the  young, 
achieved  mariced  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the  com- 
mon people  were  always  on  his  side.  In  the  history 
of  theology  he  standis  as  the  father  of  orthodox 


scholasticism,  and  has  been  called  **  the  second 
Augustine."  His  mind  was  keen  and  logical, 
and  his  writings  display  profundity,  originality, 
and  masterly  grasp  of  intellect.  Of  the  two  theo- 
logical tendencies  occupying  the  field  in  his  time — 
the  one,  more  free  and  rational,  represented  by 
Berengar  of  Tours;  the  other,  confining  itself  more 
closely  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  repre- 
sented by  Lanfranc — he  chose  the  latter;  and  he 
defines  the  object  of  scholastic  theology  to  be  the 
logical  development  and  dialectic  demonstration 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  handed  down 
through  the  Fathers.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church 
are  to  him  identical  with  revelation  itself;  and 
their  truth  surpasses  the  conceptions  of  reason  so 
far  that  it  is  mere  vanity  to  doubt  a  dogma  on 
account  of  its  unintelligibility.  Credo  tU  inteUiganif 
rum  qucBTo  inttUigere  td  credam,  is  the  principle 
on  which  he  proceeds;  and  after  him  it  has  become 
the  principle  of  all  orthodox  theology.  As  a  meta- 
phjrsician  Anselm  was  a  realist,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  De  fide  TriniUUU,  was  an  attack  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  expounded  by  the 
nominalist  Roscdin.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  the  Monoloffium  and  ProsJo^tcm,  both  aiming 
to  prove  the  existence  and  nature  of  God;  and  the 
Cur  deu8  homo,  in  which  he  develops  views  of 
atonement  and  satisfaction  which  are  still  held  by 
orthodox  theologians.  The  two  firstniamed  were 
written  at  Bee;  the  last  was  begun  in  En^^and 
"  in  great  tribulation  of  heart,"  and  finished  at 
Schiavi,  a  moimtain  village  of  Apulia,  where  Anselm 
enjoyed  a  few  months  of  rest  in  1098.  His  medi- 
tations and  prayers  are  edifying  and  often  highly 
impressive. 

[In  the  Monologium  he  argues  that  from  the 
idea  of  being  there  follows  the  idea  of  a  highest  and 
absolute,  i.e.  self-existent  Being,  from  which  all 
other  being  derives  its  existence — a  revival  of 
the  ancient  cosmological  argument.  In  the  Pros^ 
loffium  the  idea  of  the  perfect  being — "  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought " — can  not  be 
separated  from  its  reality  as  existing.  For  if  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  Being,  thus  present  in  conscious- 
ness, lacked  existence,  a  still  more  perfect  Being 
could  be  thought,  of  which  existence  would  be  a 
necessary  metaphysical  predicate,  and  thus  the 
most  perfect  Bcdng  would  be  the  absolutely  Real. 
The  argument  is  significant,  partly  as  showing 
the  profound  influence  of  Realism  over  Anselm's 
thought,  and  partly  as  reveaUng  him  to  be  the  first 
to  enter  upon  the  perilous  transcendent  pathway 
of  the  ontological  argument,  to  be  followed  by 
Descartes  (MeditatUmes),  Hegel  and  his  school, 
and  especially  J.  Caird  {Philosophy  of  Religion, 
New  Yoric,  1881,  pp.  153-159.  For  criticism  of  the 
ontological  argument,  cf .  Kant,  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  New  York,  1881,  pp.  500  sqq.,  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy,  i.,  New  York,  1873,  pp.  383- 
386). 

The  key  to  Anselm's  theory  of  the  Atonement 
(see  ATONEBuaiT)  was  the  idea  of  ''  satisfaction." 
In  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  creation,  God, 
whose  honor  had  suffered  injury  by  man's  sin, 
must  react  against  it  either  by  punishing  men, 
or,  since  he  waa  merciful,  by  an  equivalent  aatis^ 
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faction,  vii,,  the  death  of  the  God-man,  which  will 
more  than  compenflate  for  the  injuiy  to  his  honor, 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  forgives  bLq.  Incidental 
features  of  hi  a  theory  are — ain  as  a  \'iolation  of  a 
private  relation  between  God  and  man,  the  inter- 
action of  the  divine  righteousnesa  and  grace,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  representative  suffering.  In 
the  Reformed  doctrine,  sin  and  the  Atonement 
took  on  more  of  a  public  character,  the  active 
obedience  of  Chriat  was  also  emphasized,  and  the 
representative  relation  of  Christ  to  the  law  brought 
to  the  front.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fo- 
reujsfc  and  penal  justice  of  God  came  into  promi- 
nence; Christ  was  conceived  of  as  suffering  the 
punishment  of  our  sin, — a  complete  equivalent  of 
the  punishment  which  we  must  have  suffered, — on 
the  ground  of  which  our  guilt  and  pupiyluuent  are 
pardoned.  In  the  following  century,  Owen  {Works, 
U,  253^254)  held  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for 
ilnnens  were  not  tantiiUm  but  idem.  In  more  recent 
discussions  along  this  line,  Hodge  (Syiitrr^ic 
Thmlog^,  ii,  480-^95)  maintaina  that  Christ  suffered 
neither  the  kind  nor  degree  of  that  w^hich  sinners 
must  have  suffered,  but  any  kind  and  degree  of 
suffering  which  is  judicially  in  flic  ted  in  aatiitfaction 
of  justice  and  law.  There  baa  indeed  been  no 
theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  has  not  (x>n- 
ceived  of  it  as  a  satisfaction;  even  the  so-called 
moral  inflaence  theories  center  in  this  idea  {cf. 
W,  N.  Clarke,  (hdlij^e  of  ChrUtuin  Tkeohgyj  New 
York,  IS&S,  pp.  348,  349).  It  is  therefore  evident 
how  fundamental  is  the  idea  of  satisfaction  pn> 
sen  ted  by  Anselm.  Only  it  must  be  observed  first 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation  the  particular  way  in  which  the  satis- 
faction was  realised  has  been  differently  conceived; 
and  secondly,  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Je<$us 
Christ  takes  place  only  when  the  ethical  nature  of 
God  is  satisfied,  the  special  form  in  which  the 
satisfaction  is  accomplished  is  of  subonlinate 
importance,  Tn  one  class  of  views— the  repre- 
sentative or  juridical— the  satisfaction  was  con* 
ditioned  on  a  unique  and  isolated  divine*human 
deed — the  death  or  the  life  and  death  of  Christ; 
in  the  other  theories,  the  satisfaction  is  threefold — 
in  the  expression  of  the  divine  good- will,  through  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  initial  response  of 
sinners  to  forgiving  grace ^  and  in  the  final  bringing 
of  all  souls  to  perfect  union  with  the  Father.  Cf. 
C.  A.  Beckwith,  Rtmliiies  of  Chri^xan  Theology^ 
Boston,  190a,  pp.  226-229.  For  criticism  of  An- 
selm  on  the  Atonement,  cf,  Hamack^  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  iii.,  Freiburg,  1890,  pp.  351-358,  Eng. 
transL,  vi.  67-78-]  C,  A.  Beckwith. 

BiBLToamAPHT:  Tfao  b«it  edition  of  iiiLHlm'ei  worki  b  by 
G,  G«-b«roii,  a  mank  of  the  Ccin^re£»tiQD  of  8t,  M»ur; 
Pmru,  1675  (2ti  ed.,  1721;  nprioted  &t  VeiiicA,  1744,  and, 
vith  eorrectione  ami  addition s^  ia  M  PL,  cIviiL-clixJ^ 
The  MonoUtQium  snd  ProatogtMrn  were  |iublLiib»d  by  C* 
Hau,  Tdhitigen,  ]S{i3;  the  Car  deut  homo,  by  H.  L&inin«r, 
B«rlm,  1857,  ami  by  O.  P.  Fritucbe  {3d  ed.<  Zumb,  1S93>. 
Tbv  Monologium  imd  ProtSuffium  w^rv  trii.tial&(«fJ  into  French 
by  H,  Ktiucbittd,  Le  Ration4iii*fTut  chrHirn.  P&ri«.  1842^ 
tbfl  Cur  dtu*  hf^mtiy  into  German  by  B.  ScliLrliu,  (^UFdlib- 
burf ,  ISSI.  In  Kneiiah  Hf«:  The  Cur  d*uM  homtf,  with  k- 
lectionj  from  bie  letters,  London*  1S80;  hi«  Book  of  Merii- 
ta^nt  nnd  Praj/trw^  with  preface  hy  Cpirdinal  Munniriff, 
1872;  And   the    /Vot£a^um,  Morujioffium,   mad   Cur  dtuM 


homo^  trftnAJn  by  9>  N.  DeAoe,  with  iatroductioa,  bibliog- 
raphy, etfl.t  Chicago,  1003. 

The  BQi^Qefl  for  AtUKltn'M  life  are  tbe  HiMtaria  funiTmrn 
And  VUa  Anteimi  of  hia  chaplain  and  friend,  Eadmcr, 
prinied  in  Gcrbcron  and  Minne,  ut  fiup.*  aod  «di(«d  for 
the  RcdU  Series  by  M.  Rule,  tendon,  1884;  tbe  %'iia  aim 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  Af  ^Z.,  cxcix..  iind  the  Vita  Isferior-, 
ib.  qlviii.  Of  modern  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: R.  W.  Church,  The  Lilt  of  ^t  Antrim,  London* 
1670  {**  maMtfrly,  accurate,  viiforoua  '1;  F.  R.  HAaie,  Ap- 
jWm  v<m  Canterbury^  2  partp^  poxi  i.,  Leben,  Leipsic,  1843, 
part  11.,  LfArvt  ib.  1852^  abrid^^d  Enjf.  traasi,  by  W. 
Tumei',  London;  1850:  C.  de  lidinusat*  SL  Anwlmt  4* 
Cankfrb*-ry,  Paris,  1868  (oontaitu  nble  iM^iticistn  of  Att- 
ietm'i  pbili^Miphy.  with  whieh  cf.  E.  Saiewt  in  AlfUmgc 
tThitioire,  d*  mttraie,  et  dr  tritiijue,  PiuisT  1850);  M.,  UuJe, 
JLi/tf  arid  TimcM  of  i>L  Anteim^  2  voln.,  London,  1883  (tbe 
result  of  long  study ,  but  marred  by  t»r«juidice);  DNB, 
ii.  10-30;  P.  Rofipy.  Hittove  de  St  Ajittime.  Farii. 
1889;  J,  M,  W.  Hijfg,  St  Aruelm  of  Cantrrburu,  a  Chapter 
ta  the  Hi*t  of  Rttiifi&n,  London,  1896;  A.  C.  Welch.  An^ 
HffH  arid  hU  Work,  London^  1901;  E.  A.  Freeman,  /fu- 
iturv  of  the  Gorman  Conqtiett.  paAaim;  idem,  History  of  tht 
Reiffn  of  IViltvtm  Rufuw^  vol.  i.«  rbap.  iv.^  and  vol.  ii.,  cbap. 
Vii.  (v&luable  for  refereacps  to  authorLtiBs). 

AKSELM  OF  HAVELBERG:  Bishop  of  Havel- 
berg,  later  archbishop  of  Ravenna^  d,  ll5Ji,  He 
took  an  active  part  in  ecelesiaHtical  and  still  more 
in  political  aifaif^  under  tbe  emperotB  from  Lot  hair 
IIL  to  Frederick  L  Having  joined  the  Premon- 
etrantfl  he  went  to  Magdeburg^  probabfy  influenced 
hy  Norbert,  who  consecrated  liim  in  1129  bishop  of 
Havelberg.  As  auch  he  labored  zealously  for  the 
order,  to  whose  duties  especially  belonged  the  or- 
ganizaiion  of  the  church  in  the  Wendic  countries, 
and  founded  a  Premonstraot  chapter  in  Havelberg. 
Id  1135  Lothair  III.  sent  him  as  amba^aador  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  against 
Roger  of  Sicily.  He  held  a  friendly  conference 
on  the  principal  pomta  of  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church*»Sj  with  the 
archbishop  of  Nicomediaj  and  afterward  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Eugeniua  IIL  wrote  three  "  Dia- 
lognes,"  descriptive  of  it.  In  1147  he  took  part 
ais  papal  legate  in  the  crusade  against  the  Wends, 
and  then  devoted  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his 
btahopriC'  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.  einplcjytHl 
him  again  on  political  mifisions;  he  sent  liim  to 
Constantinople  in  1154,  when  he  wished  to  secure 
a  Greek  princess  for  his  wife,  and  in  1155  caaHcd 
him  to  be  chosen  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
same  year  Anselm  was  succenaful  in  mediating 
between  Frederick  and  the  Pope  (Giesebrecht,  v. 
69,  64).  His  wTiting^,  besides  the  one  mentioned 
above,  treat  especially  of  the  relation  between  can- 
ons and  monks,  which  was  much  discussed  in  his 
time.     They  are  in  MPL,  cbcxxviii, 

S.  M.  Deuibch. 
BiattoOKAt^liT^  Spieker*   Anaeim   von   Flat^Uttrff.   In    ZlIT^ 

ifoL  x.^part  ii,  (1840)  1-94;  W.  von  Gie*pbrecht>CeJicAwAe* 

der  deutKhen  Kawrieitt  iv.-v.,  Dnujiwiek,  1874;  Ilauck, 

KD,  voL  iv,  poB^ni. 

AlfSELM  OF  LAOn  (Lat,  Landunensis;  called 
also  Schohtticus):  Archdeacon  of  Laon;  b.  at 
Laon  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
dt  there  July  15,  1117.  He  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  at  Bee,  and  from  107t^ 
was  teacher  of  scViolastic  theology  at  Parii^,  where 
he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  prominent 
pupils.  With  the  most  notable  of  them,  the- 
genial  William  of  Cham  pea  ux  (q.v*)*  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  later  University  of  Paris,    To- 
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ward  the  end  of  the  century  he  became  archdeacon 
and  cathedral  scholasticus  in  his  native  city.  His 
reputation  as  the  foremost  Biblical  exegete  made 
the  school  renowned  and  induced  young  Abelard 
to  attend  his  lectures.  His  influence  on  posterity 
was  mainly  due  to  his  Glossa  interlinearisy  a  para- 
phrastic commentary  on  the  Vulgate,  which  far 
surpassed  the  popular  Glossa  ordinaria  of  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  but  was  not  able  to  displace  entirely 
this  older  work.  He  also  wrote  exegetical  notes 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Matthew,  and  Revelation. 

O.  ZOCKLERf. 
Bibuoobapht:  Anselm's  works  are  in  MPL,  dxii.  (includes 
an  interesting  letter  on  the  problem  of  evil,  Num  Dtua 
vuU  mcdumt).  A  number  of  previously  unprinted  sen- 
tences were  published  by  Q.  Leffevre  in  Anse^mt  Laudn- 
nenaU  et  Radutfi  fratri§  eju$  •enientia,  Evreux,  1894. 
Consult  Ui9toire  liiUraire  de  la  France,  x.  182  sqq.;  P. 
Feret.  La  FacuUi  de  tMologie  de  Parte,  i.  25-33,  Paris. 
1894;  H.  Hurter,  TKeoloffia  eaihatiea  tempore  medii  avi, 
pp.  17-18.  Innsbruck.  1899. 

ANSELM  OF  LUCCA:  1.  Anselm  Badagiui 
(Badagio):  Bishop  of  Lucca  1057-73,  also  pope 
(Alexander  II.)  1061-73.  See  Alexander  II., 
pope. 

9.  Bishop  of  Lucca  1073-86;  d.  at  Mantua 
Mar.  18,  1086.  He  was  nephew  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  bore  the  same  family  name. 
In  1073  he  is  designated  electus  Lucensis  by  Gregory 
VII.,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  whether  he  should 
receive  investiture  from  the  king.  The  pope  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  postponed  until  Henry  IV. 
had  cleared  himself  of  association  with  his  excom- 
municated counselors  and  had  made  his  peace  with 
Rome.  Henry  especially  requested  that  Anselm's 
consecration  should  not  take  place  until  after  his 
investiture;  and  in  fact  he  received  the  ring  and 
staff  from  the  king's  hand  before  he  was  conse- 
crated, Apr.  28,  1075.  Soon  after,  troubled  in 
conscience  by  this  relation,  he  wished  to  resign 
his  see  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  was  recalled 
by  Gregory,  whom  he  afterward  supported  with  a 
more  ardent  loyalty  than  any  other  Italian  bishop. 
His  personality  counted  for  much  when  Guibert 
of  Ravenna  had  been  set  up  as  an  antipope,  and 
the  struggle  of  Gregory  with  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Lombard  bishops  reached  its  height.  With  Count- 
ess Matilda,  Anselm  was  the  principal  upholder 
of  the  papal  cause  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  was 
driven  from  his  diocese,  but  was  entrusted  with  a 
vicariate  covering  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  When 
Gregory  felt  death  approaching,  he  commended 
Anselm  to  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  Lyons  as  his 
choice  for  successor;  but  Anselm  died  while  still 
an  exile.  His  most  notable  literary  work  was  his 
CoUectio  canonum,  which  was  incorporated  almost 
bodily  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  Other  important 
writings  of  his  were  directed  to  the  ending  of  the 
schism;  the  principal  one  preserved  is  the  Uber 
contra  Wibertum  et  aequaces  ejus,  written  in  1085- 
86  after  Gregory's  death.  Fragments  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  some  devotional  trea- 
tises attributed  to  Anselm  have  also  been  preserved. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bxblxoosapht:  The  Liber  contra  Wibertum  and  ColUctio 
eanoniea,  with  spurious  works,  etc.,  are  in  Af  PL,  cxlix.; 
the  former,  ed.  E.  Bemheim,  also  in  MOH,  Libelli  de 
HU,  i.  (1891)  619-528  (cf.  Preface,  pp.  65-M).  His  life, 
written  immediately  after  his  death,  at  the  request  of 


Matilda,  by  Bardo,  a  priest  who  had  been  his  close  i 
ciate,  is  in  MPL,  cxlviii.  and.  with  extracts  from  some 
of  his  works,  ed.  R.  Wilmans.  in  MOH,  Script,,  xii.  (1856) 
1-35.  Consult  A.  Overmann.  Die  vita  Aneelmi  Lucenei* 
epiecopi  dee  Rangeriue,  in  NA,  vol.  xxi..  1896;  W.  von 
Qiesebrecht,  Geechichte  der  deutechen  Kaieerseit,  vol.  iii.» 
Leipsio.  1890;  J.  Langen.  Oeechichte  der  rdmiecKen  Kirtht 
von  Oreoor  VII.  bie  Innocent  III.,  Bonn.  1893;  C.  Mirbt, 
Die  PiMixietik  im  Zeitalter  Oregore  VII.,  Leipsic.  1894;  W. 
Martens.  Crreaor  V//..2vol8..ib.  1894;  Q.  Meyer  von  Kno- 
nau,  JahrbQcher  dee  deutechen  Reiche  unter  Heinrich  IV. 
und  Heinrich  V.,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1894;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  ii 
(1894). 

AlfSGAR  or  ANSKAR  (Aasgejr,  Osgejr,  "  God's 
Spear";  the  modem  Oscar):  The  apostle  of 
Scandinavia,  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  (831- 
865);  b.  of  prominent  Prankish  parents  near  the 
monastery  of  Corbie  (9  m.  e.  of  Axniens),  probably 
in  801;  d.  at  Bremen  Feb.  3, 865.  After  his  mother's 
early  death  he  was  brought  up  at  Corbie,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  time.  In  822 
he  was  one  of  a  colony  sent  to  found  the  abbey 
of  Corvey  (New  Corbie)  in  Westphalia,  and  became 
there  a  teacher  and  preacher.  When,  four  years 
later,  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Franks  w^hich  included  the  acceptance 
of  their  religion,  Ansgar  was  among  those  chosen  to 
accompany  the  king  to  Denmark  to  evangelise  the 
people.  He  and  his  companion  Autbert  founded 
a  school  at  Harold's  court  after  the  Franldsh  model,, 
but  their  work  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  downfall  of  Harold  (827)  and  the  illness  and. 
death  of  Autbert.  In  the  autunm  of  829,  probably, 
Swedish  ambassadors  appeared  at  the  imperial 
court  and  asked  that  Christian  missionaries  be 
sent  to  their  country.  Again  Ansgar  was  selected, 
and  with  him,  Witmar,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
abbey-school  at  Corvey.  After  a  perilous  journey, 
they  reached  Sweden  and  were  allowed  to  preach, 
freely,  with  considerable  success,  at  BjOrkO  (Birka) 
on  an  island  in  Lake  M&lar. 

Ansgar  spent  two  years  in  Sweden,  returning 
home  in  831  to  report  to  the  emperor.  The  time 
was  now  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of 
great  importance  for  the  northern  missions,  which 
Charlemagne  had  had  in  mind,  and  for  which  his 
son  had  now  found  the  right  man,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bishopric  of  Hamburg.  Besides  a 
diocese  formed  from  those  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
the  new  metropolitan  was  to  have  the  right  to  send 
missions  into  all  the  northern  lands  and  to  conse- 
crate bbhops  for  them.  Ansgar  was  consecrated 
in  Nov.,  831,  and,  the  arrangements  having  been 
at  once  approved  by  Gregory  IV.,  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  directly  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope  and  to  be  named  legate  for  the  northern  lands. 
This  commission  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  Ebo,  archbishop  of  Reims;  but  an  amicable 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  jurisdiction 
was  divided,  Ebo  retaining  Sweden  for  himself. 
For  a  time  Ansgar  devoted  himself  to  the  needs  of 
his  own  diocese,  which  was  still  missionary  terri- 
tory with  but  a  few  churches.  He  founded  in 
Hamburg  a  monastery  and  a  school;  the  latter 
was  to  serve  the  Danish  mission,  but  accomplished 
little. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (840), 
Ansgar  lost  the  abbey  of  Turholt,  which  had  been 
given  as  an  endowment  for  his  work,  and  in  84o> 
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Hambiifg  was  deattro^red  by  the  Daocfif  so  that  h^ 
was  a  bbhop  without  either  see  or  revenue.  Many 
of  hia  hc^Ipers  deserted  him,  and  his  w^ork  was  in 
danger  of  extinction.  The  new  kinf^  Loui«  the 
German,  came  tx>  his  aid;  after  failing  to  reeover 
Turholt  for  him^  he  planned  to  bestow  upon  liim 
the  vacant  diocese  of  Bremen.  There  were  many 
canonical  and  other  difficult iee  to  the  way;  but  after 
prolonged  negotiations  Nicholas  L  approved  the 
union  of  the  two  dioceses  (864).  From  848  An^gar 
resided  in  Bremen,  and  did  what  he  could  to  revive 
the  Danidi  miai^on.  When  he  wa^  established  in 
a  position  of  dignity  once  more,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  permission  from  King  Haarik  to  build  a 
church  in  Sleswick,  and  fieeuied  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  aa  a  tolerated  religion.  He  did  not 
forget  the  Swedish  mission^  and  spent  two  years 
there  in  person  (848-850)^  at  the  critical  moment 
when  a  pagan  reliction  was  threat  oned,  which  he 
succeeded  in  averting.  In  his  own  dioeese  he 
ahowed  himself  a  model  bishop^  forward  in  all 
works  of  charity,  and  of  a  prayerful  and  ascetic 
life.  His  humility  was  most  marked;  when  people 
attempted  to  venerate  him  aa  a  wonder-worker, 
he  reproved  them,  saying  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est of  miradee  if  God  should  deign  to  make  him  a 
pealJy  devout  roan*  He  was  canoniied  by  Nicholas 
I.  not  long  after  hia  death.  A  collection  of  brief 
prayers  from  his  hand  is  extant  with  the  title  Pig- 
menia  (ed,  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Hanaburg,  1844). 
The  Vila  et  mirocui^  of  WiUehadi  hiat  bishop  of 
Bremen  (3/G7/,  Script.,  ii.,  1829,  37?t^90;  aiao 
mMFL,  cxviii.  101^-32)  is  attributed  to  Ansgar 
by  Adam  of  Bremen;  the  life,  however,  is  by  an- 
other. (A.  Uauck.) 

Bm^joaaAFirrt  Rimb«t  (dtadplc  And  «uc«ea»f  of  Acasu-)* 
Vm  Ajukani,  mL  C.  F.  D&hlmmnn*  lu  MGH,  Script.,  n. 
(1S29)  tJ83-725*  and  MPL,  cn^-m^x  Adam  of  ynMnen, 
Gesbi  flammtnhurifan*u  ttcU*ia.  J.  lT-36  ot  po/i^m;  thert 
•re  moflem  Livea  by  Gn  H.  Klipp«K  Lebentbewthrtibttnc  da 
ErtbvKhof§  AivQ^ir,  BneniBn,  IMS:  A.  Tappebom.  Leben 
dem  keiltg^K  AnMQtsr,  ApttaUltt  ran  DAtiemark  fund  ^cAuwd^rH^ 
BfQnfitor,  1863,  and  others.  GunfiiiLt  al&u  G.  Dehlo*  Cre- 
aehichte  rfet  Erthi9tnmM  Hafi^nrif-ftTtmen.  i*  42  *iq.,  \L 
61-52.  tiftrlin,  ISTT;  O.  F.  M&fltar,  Aposth*  of  ilf#rftV- 
vai  Eui^pe.  pp.  Ul-lTU  Loodun^  1888;  Wattcnbacb, 
DGQ.  1904.  I  207,  U,  n.  dOS;  Hauck,  KD.  ii.  350. 
602.  61 S.  624,  660.  673  «w.h  726,  76fi;  T.  Ton  Schubert* 
Aramir,  EieU  1901. 

AnSO :  A  monk  and  abbot  (776-SOO)  of  Lobbes 
(35  ni.  B.  of  BniEBeb),  but  not«  like  his  predeees^ 
sora^  also  a  bishop.  He  wa#  considered  a  worthy, 
zealous  man*  but  no  scholar;  nevertheleas,  while 
a  monk,  he  compiled  from  the  sources  biographicji 
of  the  firHt  two  of  the  abbot  bishops  of  Lobbeis^ — the 
Vita  S.  Urgniari  (m  ASB,  April,  ii.  560-562,  and 
ASM,  iii.  I,  248^250)  and  the  VUa  S.  Brmini  or 
Emtinonie  {ASB,  April,  Iii.  975-377;  ASM,  iii.  1, 
564'56S), 
BxB]^io<jaAPHT:  Hi&toin  USt^roMm  da  la  Franct^  iv.  203^ 

AUTERUS,  an'te^rUB:  Biahop  of  Rome  in  the 
third  century t  successor  of  Pontianus.  According  to 
the  Cat^dogiiJt  Likm^nus,  lie  waa  consecrated  Nov. 
21,  2S5;  the  divergent  account  of  Euaebiua  (Hist, 
eccl^,  VL  xxix.  I ),  which  makes  him  enter  upon  his 
office  in  the  reign  of  Gonliauuis.  is  of  less  author- 
ity. After  a  ponrificate  of  little  over  a  month, 
he  died  Jan.  3,  236.     The  atone  f^aced  over  hia 


grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtua  waa  diacovered 
in  1H54.  (A.  HauckJ 

BiBLioufiAf at:  £pi6«r  jHMtifkialitt  m1,  Duebeue.  L  147.  Parii, 
1SS6. 

AKTHOinSTS-    See  Anthony,  Sajnt,    Ohuehh 

OF* 

AITTHONY,  ALFRED  WILLIAMS:  Free  Bap- 
tiflt?  b.  at  Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  13,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University  <B.A,,  1883), 
Cobb  Divinity  School  (1883-86),  and  the  Univeraity 
of  Berlin  (1888-90),  and  waa  pastor  of  the  Essex 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me,H  from 
1885  to  1S88.  On  his  return  from  Germany  he 
waa  appointed  profesHor  of  New  Testament  exegeai^ 
at  Cobb  Divinity  Schcwl,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  b  ali^  a  member  of  the  conference 
board  of  ttie  General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists, 
the  chairman  of  the  Free  Baptist  committee  of 
conference  on  union  with  other  bodies,  a  member 
of  the  Interdenominational  Commiseion  of  Maine 
since  its  organixalion  in  ISdl  and  secretary  since 
1904,  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  the 
Maine  IndustriaJ  School  for  Girls  since  189?*,  and 
member  of  the  school  commit te«?  of  I^ttitton  since 
1906,  Among  the  £K»cieties  to  which  he  belongs 
are  the  American  Philological  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  literature,  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Rscegesis^  and  the  Maine 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  Science,  In  theology 
he  is  a  moderate  progressive.  He  has  written: 
Alt  Introduction  to  the  Lije  <?/  Jesua  (New  York, 
1895);  Th^  Melhod  of  Jau&  (1899);  Thg  Sunday- 
School^IU  FrtigTeas  m  Method  and  Stxjte  (1899)^ 
and  The  High^^r  CriiicUm  in  the  New  TeU^itnent 
(1901);  and  haa  edited  Preacher ji  and  Fr&adiing 
(1900),  and  New  Wine  Skins  (1901). 

AITTHOITY,  SAINTp  THE  HERMIT.     See  Mon- 

AirXHONY,  SAUfT,  ORDERS  OP:  The  oldest 
And  most  important  of  the  reUgious  orders  named 
after  3t.  Anthony,  the  father  of  monafsticism,  m 
that  of  the  Hospitalt^ra  of  St.  Ant  bony »  founded 
about  tbe  time  of  the  first  crusade  (1095-99)  by 
a  nobleman  of  St.  Didier  la  Mothe  in  Datiphin^i 
Gaston  by  name.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  order,  Gaston 'r  son,  Gut^rin,  was  cured  of  the 
diseajse  known  ojn  St.  Anthony's  fire  (morbus  ^ncer), 
whereupoa  tbe  father  founded  a  hospital  for  those 
suffering  from  this  and  similar  maladies,  near  the 
great  church  of  St.  Didier^  and,  with  his  son  and 
eight  knightly  comradea,  undertook  the  part  of 
nursea  in  the  institution.  St.  Anthony  appeared 
to  the  founder,  gave  him  hia  staff  (shaped  like  the 
letter  **  T  ")}  and  encouraged  him  in  the  work. 
Urban  IL  is  aaid  to  have  confirmed  the  order  at 
the  synod  at  Clermont  in  1095.  Calixtus  II.  in 
1118  dedicated  the  church  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  Mons  Major  at  St.  Didier  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  eo  made  it  tbe  chief  sanctuary  of 
the  order,  which  was  ftibjeet  to  the  Benedictines. 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  order 
spread  through  the  foundation  of  many  houses 
(as  at  Rome  in  1194;  at  Acco  in  120S;  and  many 
in  central  and  north  Germany),  and  it  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  the  petTiintent  £eal 
of  ita  altnsgatherera.     They    wore   a  black   robe 
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with  a  light  blue  "  T  "  (St.  Anthony's  cross),  and 
a  little  bell  on  the  neck  announced  their  coming. 
After  a  hard  struggle  the  Hospitalers  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Benedictines,  and  in  1286,  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  became  regu- 
lar canons  (popularly  knoHn  as  Timniesherm),  In 
1297  Boniface  VIII.  freed  them  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  made  their  head  master,  the  general 
abbot  of  St.  Didier,  directly  subject  to  the  papal 
see.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  number  of  houses  amounted  to  364.  The  order 
had  suffered  a  moral  deterioration,  which  the 
general  abbot,  Brunei  de  Gramont,  with  papal 
support,  vainly  endeavored  to  correct  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1774  the  order  was  united 
with  the  Knights  of  Malta  (see  John,  Saint,  Ordeb 

OF  HoePITALEBS  OF).  O.  ZdCKLERf. 

Biblioorapht:  Heimbucber,  Orden  und  Kongregatumen,  i. 
401-402;  Helyot,  Ordre*  monattiquen,  ii.  108-114:  Boifart. 
Die  Tdnnieaherren  und  der  ehrtame  Rat  in  Hildetheim,  in 
Zeitachrift  fOr  deuUehe  CuUuroeaehichte,  1872.  pp.  121, 
384;  G.  Uhlhorn,  Di4  ehrisUielu  LitbewOUUigkeil  im  Mil' 
tekUter,  pp.  178.  433.  478.  Stuttgart.  1884. 

ANTHONY,  SAINT,  OF  PADUA:  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi; 
b.  at  Lisbon,  of  a  distinguished,  knightly  family, 
about  1195;  d.  at  Padua  June  13,  1231.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Augustinian 
canons  at  Lisbon.  Afterward  he  went  to  Coimbra 
and  by  zealous  study  made  himself  master  of  the 
theology  of  his  time.  The  translation  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  martyred  Franciscans  from  Morocco  to 
Coimbra  awakened  in  Anthony  a  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom; to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  1220  he  joined 
the  Minorites  and  sailed  to  Africa;  being  confined 
to  his  bed  by  mrknem  throughout  the  winter,  he 
resolved  to  return  home.  On  the  way  he  was 
driven  to  Messina  and  with  the  brethren  there 
went  to  the  ch^ter  at  Asnsi  in  1221,  where  he  was 
taken  to  a  hermitage  in  the  Romagna.  By  acci- 
dent his  oratorical  gifts  became  known  when  be  was 
ordained  priest  at  Forli;  and  he  was  made  preacher 
of  the  order.  Of  his  public  activity,  w!:dch  now 
conmienced,  very  little  is  known.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  lector  to  the  Minorites  at  Bologna,  although 
Francis  of  Assisi,  influenced  by  Elias  of  Cortona, 
who  wished  to  introduce  scientific  study  into  the 
order,  gave  his  permission  very  reluctantly.  An- 
thony next  went  to  France,  and  was  guardian  at 
Puy  and  custos  in  Limousin.  As  in  the  Romagna, 
he  showed  himself  an  indefatigable  persecutor  of 
heretics  in  the  stnig^e  with  the  Cathari.  At 
Rimini  he  converted  some  of  them  by  his  per- 
suasive powers,  and  he  united  the  converts  at 
Padua  into  a  brotherhood  of  penitents.  Finally 
he  was  made  provincial,  and  in  1229  went  to  Padua. 

Li  1230  Anthony  took  part  in  the  general  chapter 
at  Assisi,  and  he  was  released  from  his  office  as 
provincial  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  preaching.  He,  however,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  controversy  of  the  parties  which 
developed  among  the  Minorites.  He  sided  with 
Elias  and  was  among  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome 
to  have  the  differences  decided  by  the  pope,  who 
aceovding^y  issued  the  bull  Qtu>  eUmgatiy  Sept.  28, 
1230  (see  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  thb  Frav- 
ciBCAK  Ordkr). 
1—13 


Anthony's  fame  rests  solely  upon  his  ability  as 
a  preacher,  which  produced  a  great  impression, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Treviso.  The  Latin 
sketches  of  his  sermons  convey  little  impression  of 
his  manner,  but  they  show  him  to  have  been  a 
strict  preacher  of  repentance  and  of  contempt  of 
the  world,  who  urged  indefatigably  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  provided  by  the  Church.  It  is  said 
that  30,000  auditors  listened  to  him  in  an  open 
field  at  Padua.  His  restless  activity  wore  him  out, 
and,  suffering  from  dropsy,  he  vainly  sought  relief 
by  retiring  to  solitude,  taking  up  his  abode  in  a 
tree.  He  was  canonized  for  political  reasons  by 
Gregory  IX.,  May  30,  1232.  [There  is  a  curious 
story  that  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
difference of  his  audience,  Anthony  betook  himself 
to  the  seashore  and  addressed  his  discourse  to  the 
fishes,  which  came  in  shoals  to  listen.  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, Remarks  on  Italy,  at  the  end  of  "  Brescia, 
Verona  and  Padua,"  gives  the  Italian  text  and  an 
English  translation.]  E.  Lempp. 

Biblioorapht:  Of  the  worlu  aacribed  to  Anthony  only  ths 
sermons  preserved  at  Padua  are  certainly  genuine.  Thoee 
which  •  have  been  pubKshed  will  be  fotrad  in  A.  Pai^ 
Sermonea  S.  Antonii  Padvam  d*  Sanetia,  Avignon,  10S4; 
A.  Joea.  Legenda  seu  vita  ti  miraeula  8.  Antonii  ds  Padua, 
Bologna,  1883;  idem,  Sermonea,  Padua.  1885.  The 
edition  (Padua.  1895  sqq.)  begun  by  A.  M.  Locatelli  (d. 
1902)  does  not  state  what  M88.  are  followed.  Other  eol- 
leetions  are  not  ganvane  or  very  doubtfuL  The  soureea 
and  most  important  literature  for  Anthony  are  gathered 
in  Leon  de  Kerval.  S.  Antonii  da  Padua  vitd  dues,  etc.,  in 
CoUecHon  d*itudea  ei  daa  documenta  aur  Vhiat&ire  reUgieuaa 
at  Uttiraire  du  moyan  6ga,  voL  v.,  Paris.  1904.  For  his 
life:  £.  de  Asevedo,  Viki  del  gUHoao  Ummahargo  porta- 
ghaaa  aant*  Antonio  di  Padova,  Bologna,  1790,  last  ed., 
Venice.  18(15;  U.  J.  Coleridge.  S.  J.,  llie  ChronieU  of  3L 
Antony  of  Padua,  London,  1876;  E.  Lempp,  hi  ZKO,  3d. 
(1800)  177-211,  50»-538,xii.  (1891),  414-461,  xiii.  (1892) 
1-46;  J.  Rigauld,  La  Via  da  Saint  Anioina  da  Padua,  .  .  . 
publiia  pour  la  premitra  foia  avee  una  introduction  aur  laa 
aoureea  .  .  .  par  Ferdinand-Marie  d'Araulet,  Bordeaiu. 
1899;  Mrsi  A.  Bell,  Saint  Anttmy  of  Padua;  Sevan  fuU- 
page  RaprodmctUma  from  Old  Maatara  of  Seanaa  in  the  L^a 
of  St.  ArUony,  London,  1900;  A.  Lepitre,  Anioina  da  Pa- 
doue  (in  the  Joly  eeries),  Paris,  1901.  Eng.tranal.  by  Edith 
Ouest,  London,  1902. 

AUTHROPOLOGY.    See  TftftOLOOT. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM  and  ANTHROPOPA- 
THISM  (Gk.  anthr&po9,  "  man,"  +  morphl,  "  form," 
and  pathoSf  '*  passion,  suffering  ") :  Terms  des- 
ignating views  of  God  which  represent  him  as 
possessed  of  a  human  form  or  members,  himuin 
attributes,  or  human  passions.  Such  views  arise 
from  the  natural  tendency  or  necessity  of  man  to 
conceive  of  higher  beings  by  analogy  with  himself, 
and  are  incidental  to  all  religions  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development.  Many  passages  of  the 
Bible  easily  lend  themsdves  to  an  anthropomor- 
phic interpretation.  The  Audians  (q.v.)  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  taught  that  all  references 
to  God's  hands,  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  are  to  be  inter* 
preted  literally.  Some  philosophers  believe  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  personal  spirit  to  be  anthro- 
pomorphic. Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatory 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  consider 
anthropomorphism  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Elohist,  usually  cited  as  £.  Others  maintain  that 
the  Seripiures,  rightly  interpreted,  lend  no  support 
to  such  views.    See  Comparative  Religion,  VL, 
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Anthropomorphism  is  inseparable  from  any  con- 
ception of  supernatural  powers  or  God.  This  fact 
has  received  two  interpretations.  (1)  Religion 
never  outgrows  the  essential  characteristics  of  its 
origin,  whether  this  is  conceived  of  as  mytholog- 
ical (Comte),  animistic  (Tylor),  or  through  dreams 
(Spencer).  In  the  lower  stages  of  religion,  the 
gods  are  only  larger  men.  According  to  Feuerbach, 
following  Xenophanes  and  Lucretius  {De  rerum 
natura,  v.  121),  man  creates  God  in  his  own  image 
(cf.  Feuerbach,  Wesen  des  Christenthums,  chap.  1, 
52).  In  the  progress  from  polytheism  to  mono- 
theism, the  human  qualities  are  indefinitely  en- 
larged, concentrated,  and  united  in  one  being,  but 
the  being  is  still  human.  Between  the  mode  of 
hiunan  intelligence  and  omniscience,  the  hiunan  will 
and  onmipotence,  between  human  goodness  and 
divine  perfection,  between  personality  and  the 
Infinite  is  not  only  an  immeasurable  but  an  irrec- 
oncilable difference.  The  result  for  thought  is 
either  that  there  is  no  God  (Comte),  or,  if  such  a 
being  exists,  we  are  compelled  to  distrust  all  anthro- 
pomorphic notions  and  take  refuge  in  the  Unknown 
and  the  Unknowable  (Spencer,  First  Principles, 
New  York,  1892,  pp.  108-123).  The  latter  alter- 
native leaves  room  for  the  religious  sentiments, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  awe.  To  rid  the  idea  of 
God  of  every  trace  of  anthropomorphism,  however, 
simply  abolishes  the  idea  itself.  (2)  According  to 
the  second  view — ^which  is  met  with  imder  many 
variations — religious  ideas  are  not  only  incurably 
anthropomorphic,  but  they  share  this  property 
with  all  other  ideas.  They  contain  objective 
truth,  even  if  this  is  lacking  in  scientific  accuracy 
of  expression.  Either  rational  and  moral  qualities 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  on  the  ground  that  these 
are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  personality  (S. 
Harris,  The  Self-Revelatum  of  God,  New  York,  1887, 
pp.  433-440),  or,  since  they  are  derived  from  the 
human  consciousness  and  the  region  of  the  finite, 
they  may  be  interpreted  only  analogically  and 
symbolically;  e.g.,  force,  cause,  energy,  the  eternal, 
the  infinite,  the  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  even  personality  and  fatherhood 
have  a  real  meaning  for  religious  feeling  and  thought, 
although  their  full  significance  transcends  both 
definition  and  comprehension.  The  Scriptures, 
which  are  marked  by  definite  stages  of  anthropo- 
morphic representations  of  God, contain  a  corrective 
for  an  undue  reliance  on  this  mode  of  conception. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Biblioorapht:  John  Fiske,  OtUline$  of  Coamie  Philosophy, 
part  1,  chap.  vii..  part  3,  chap,  ii.,  Boston,  1891;  idem,  Idea 
of  God,  pp.  111-118,  Boston.  1886;  F.  Paulsen,  EinUUung 
in  die  Philosophie,  pp.  275-281,  Berlin,  1895.  Eng.  tranal., 
pp.  252-256.  New  York.  1898. 

ANTICHRIST. 

The  Idea  Possibly  of  Babylonian  Origin  (§  1). 

Old  Testament  Conceptions  (§  2). 

Later  Hellenistic  Jewish  Literature  ($  3). 

In  the  New  Testament  (S  4). 

In  Post-Christian  Judaism  and  in  the  Church  (§  5). 
The  name  "Antichrist"  is  first  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  John  (I.  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3;  II.  7).  The 
idea,  however,  is  in  earlier  New  Testament  wri- 
tings, and  its  roots  are  in  the  Old  Testament. 
According    to    a    modem    supposition  they   are 


even  to  be  sought  in  the  Babylonian  chaos-myth, — 
a  native  myth  of  the  springtime,  which  narrates 
how  Tiamat,  the  ruler  over  the  deeps  of   dark- 
ness  and   the   waters,  aided   by  her 
I.  The  Idea  powers,    rebelled  against  the   upper 
Possibly  of  gods,  but  was  overcome  by  Marduk, 
Babylonian  the  son  of  the  gods,  who  had  been 
Origin.      elevated    to   the    throne,    and    then 
created  the  heavenly  lights.     It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Old  Testament  writings 
indicate  that  this  myth  migrated  to  Canaan   in 
very  ancient  times,  was  transferred  by  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  was  applied 
in  various  forms  also  to  political  enemies  of  the 
people;  and  herein  is  sought  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  a  rise  and  conquest  of  evil  powers, 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Gimkel,  Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  Gottingen, 
1895,  pp.  221  sqq.).     But  influence  of  old  Oriental 
thoughts   upon   the    figurative   style   of   Biblical 
writings  can  be  admitted  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree. 

Neither  the  sources  of  the  eschatological  ideas 
which  meet  in  the  notion  of  Antichrist,  nor  the 
characteristic  features  of  their  devel- 
3.  Old  Tea-  opment  can  be  traced  back  to  extra- 
tament  Biblical  elements.  The  belief  in  the 
Concep-  election  of  Israel  as  a  people  of  God, 
tions.  sanctified  unto  him  and  blessed  by 
him,  received  a  rude  shock  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  reality  apparently  opposed  to  such 
choice.  Hence  arose  the  prophecy,  that,  because 
of  its  faithlessness  Israel  is  given  over  to  heathen 
powers,  but  that  it  shall  be  delivered  from  them, 
their  presumption  being  punished  for  exceeding 
their  cfivine  commission  as  God's  scourges.  Thus 
the  opinion  was  formed  that  before  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  completed  it  is  to  be  attacked  by 
the  godless  world.  As  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1-6)  mentions 
Magog,  the  land  of  King  Gog,  a  comprehensive 
designation  of  the  nations  of  the  north.  Zechariah 
(xii.-xiv.)  describes  more  minutely  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  God  by  hostile  powers. 
When  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  of  Syria  under- 
took with  cruel  severity  to  supplant  the  religion 
of  Israel  by  Greek  heathenism,  these  ideas  found 
a  further  development.  The  heathen  world-power 
then  appeared  not  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  but  as  his  adversary, 
attacking  with  destructive  purpose  the  very  cen- 
ter of  his  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  godless 
world-kingdom,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
person  of  the  proud  king,  is  thus  represented  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

Gradually  the  last  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  antitype  of  the  Messiah; 
at  least  such  is  the  representation  of 
3.    Later    the  later  Hellenistic  Jei^-ish  literature 
Hellenistic   (cf.  Num.  xxiv.  7,  LXX.;  Sibyllines, 
Jewish      iii.    652   sqq.).     In    the   extant    pre- 
Literature.  Christian    Palestinian     literature    no 
indication  is  found  of  a  personal  an- 
titype of  the   Messiah.     In  the  older  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
is  spoken  of  as  taking  place  at  the  end  of  all  struggles 
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and  judgments  (Enoch  xc.  37).  In  the  pseudo- 
Solomonic  Psalms  (xvii.  27-39)  of  the  time  of 
Pompey,  and  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  of  the  time 
of  the  Flavian  emperors,  it  is  the  godless  powers 
or  the  heathen  nations  who  are  overpowered  by 
the  Messiah.  In  the  almost  contemporary  Apoc- 
alypse of  Baruch  (xl.  1-2)  this  passage  is  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  a  last  impious  king  by  the 
Messiah.  The  conception  here  is  not  yet  influenced 
by  Christianity;  and  thus  the  expectation  of  a 
personal  opponent  to  the  Messiah  is  found  in  pre- 
Christian  Judaism. 

In  the  New  Testament  writings  the  thought 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  ideas  which  origina- 
ted in  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
4.  In  the  great  struggle  against  sin  as  selfish- 
Rew  Testa-  ness  revived  the  idea  of  a  final  cul- 
ment  mination  of  the  enmity  against  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  separation 
of  the  religious  life  from  the  national-political  life, 
the  idea  is  divested  of  its  natural  form  and  is  more 
spiritualized.  In  his  eschatological  discourse  where 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place 
is  spoken  of  as  expressive  of  the  tribulation  of  the 
approaching  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  Jesus  quoted 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  But  the  Messianic  son  of  man 
is  here  not  opposed,  as  in  Daniel,  by  a  ruler  who  at 
the  same  time  destroys  the  religious  and  national 
side  of  the  theocracy,  but  by  a  great  number  of 
pseudo-prophets  and  pseudo-Messiahs  (Matt.  xxiv. 
5),  who  are  thought  of  as  fanatical  representatives 
of  a  Jewish  natural  Messianic  idea.  The  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  declares  that  the  appearance  of  the 
man  of  sin,  the  opponent  who  rises  against  every- 
thing which  contains  good  and  God's  service,  will 
precede  the  coming  of  Christ  (II  Thess.  ii.  3-4), 
no  doubt  also  thought  in  the  first  place  of  a  pseudo- 
Messiah  in  personal  recollection  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gospel  by  Judaism  filled  with  politico- 
Messianic  thoughts  (I  Thess.  ii.  15).  For  his 
picture  of  the  adversary  he  doubtless  took  some 
traits  from  the  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  that  of  Caligula  in  his- 
tory, who  had  his  image  in  the  form  of  Jupiter  set 
up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Furthermore, 
Paul's  high  conception  of  the  superhuman  virtue 
of  Christ,  is  reflected  in  the  description  of  his  anti- 
type. In  John's  Apocalypse  the  counterpart  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  times,  besides  the 
nations  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  to  march  against 
the  holy  city  after  the  completion  of  the  millennium 
(Rev.  XX.  8),  includes  also  the  Roman  power,  per- 
sonified (xvii.  11)  in  the  incendiary,  matricide, 
and  persecutor  of  the  Christians  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Nero  (xvii.  9  sqq.),  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  false  prophets  who  mislead  to  the  cult  of  the 
world-kingdom  and  its  rule  (xiii.  11-17,  xvi.  13, 
xix.  20,  XX.  10),  representing  no  doubt  the  heathen- 
ish Roman  practises  of  augury  and  necromancy. 
The  last  development  of  the  idea  within  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  where 
the  thought  is  of  an  opponent  to  the  true  Christ, 
putting  himself  in  his  place,  brought  about  by 
doctrinal  necessities  to  characterize  heretics  who 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 
bearer  of  the  revelation  of  God,  Christ.    In  these 


persons,  according  to  the  clear  statement  of  the 
epistles  (I  John  ii.  22;  II  John  7),  the  idea  and  the 
character  of  the  Antichrist  are  realized. 

In  post-Christian  Judaism  the  early  national 
conception  was  enhanced.  The  name  "  Anti- 
christ," borrowed  from  Christianity,  does  not 
become  current  until  late  (e.g.,  in  Abrabanel). 
But  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  there  is  found 
in  Jewish  literature  the  notion  of  a 
5.  In  Post-  perpetrator    of    outrages    upon    the 

Christian   Jewish  people  in  the  last  days.     Spo- 

Judaism     radically,    the    figure  of    a  powerful 
and  in  the  woman  after  the  manner  of  Cleopatra 

Church,  appears  (Sibyllines,  iii.  77,  v.  18, 
viii.  200);  oftener  that  of  an  imperial 
Roman  anti-Messiah.  In  later  times  Antichrist 
was  represented  in  Jewish  theology  as  victor  over 
the  suffering  Messiah,  and  was  called  Romulus, 
also  Armillus.  In  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
first  centuries  the  main  types  of  the  Biblical  Anti- 
christ reappear.  Origen  identified  the  notion  in 
an  abstract  sense  with  that  of  false  doctrine.  Or- 
tain  contemporaneous  representatives  of  heretical 
teaching  were  called  by  the  name,  without  thereby 
excluding  the  expectation  of  an  Antichrist  as  a 
future  individual  (cf.  Didache,  xvi.).  Very  often 
the  latter  was  thought  of  as  a  false  Jewish  Messiah. 
— hence  circumcised  and  compelling  circumcision — 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  come  from  the 
tribe  of  Dan  and  from  the  East.  The  connection 
of  Antichrist  with  Nero  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
was  also  developed  by  representing  him  as  the 
resuscitated  Nero  (Lactantius,  De  mortibns  perse- 
cutorum,  ii.;  Jerome,  on  Dan,  xi.  17;  Augustine, 
De  ciintate  Dei,  xx.  13).  Both  conceptions  were 
strangely  fused  (Victorinus,  Comment,  ad  Apoc.) 
or  outwardly  connected  with  each  other  into  the 
notion  of  a  double  Antichrist,  a  Western  (Roman) 
and  an  Eastern,  appearing  in  Jerusalem.  In  re- 
lation to  Satan,  the  Antichrist  was  thought  of 
as  a  man  working  his  will,  as  his  son,  and  even  aa 
his  incarnation. 

The  idea  receded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  when 
it  again  appeared  it  was  mostly  applied  to  phe- 
nomena of  the  present.  It  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  papacy,  an  interpretation  which  was  adopted 
by  Luther  {Adversus  execrabUem  ArUichrUti  btdlam} 
and  other  Reformers,  and  taken  into  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  {Art.  Schmal.,  ii.  4; 
Tract,  de  pot.  Papa).  On  the  other  hand,  Roman 
Catholics  have  referred  the  Antichrist  to  Luther 
and  Protestantism.  F.  Sieffert. 

As  Bousset  (Antichrist)  has  so  convincingly 
shown,  a  tradition  was  evidently  current  in  Jewish 
thought  which  underlay  the  teaching  both  of 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Antichrist. 
The  tradition  appears  to  have  contained  the  fol- 
lowing features.  The  coming  of  Antichrist  was 
prevented  by  the  Roman  power.  When  this  power 
should  fall,  the  Antichrist,  not  of  foreign  birth 
but  a  Jewish  false  Messiah,  would  establish  him- 
self in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  require  men 
to  worship  him.  His  reign  would  last  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  By  means  of  his  miraculous 
power  he  would  convert  the  world  to  his  side. 
Later,  his  real  character  would  be  exposed;  the 
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believing  Jews  having  fled  into  the  wilderness 
would  be  pursued  by  him,  and  then  he  would  be 
slain  by  the  true  Messiah  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  This  tradition  is  in  part  followed  and  in 
part  contradicted  by  the  Apocalypse  and  by  Paul. 
In  its  background  is  the  Book  of  Daniel  with 
its  fierce  foreign  oppressor;  the  Apocalyptic  Belial, 
a  supernatural  spirit  who  will  antagonize  God 
at  the  end  of  time  {Sybillines,  bk.  iii.);  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan  (Rev.  xx.  2);  the  Babylonian  dragon- 
myth  (Gunkel,  Sch&pfung  und  Chaos);  and  a  man 
filled  with  Satanic  might.  The  doctrine  of  Anti- 
christ contains  one  of  the  solutions  which  the  early 
Church  had  to  offer  for  two  problems  of  the  religious 
consciousness — the  origin  and  overthrow  of  evil, 
and  theodicy.  C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  McOlintock  and  Strong.  Cyclopadia^  i.  254- 
261  (»ble  historical  review,  but  omiU  survey  of  the 
Pseudepigrapha.  a  lack  supplied  In  R.  F.  Charles,  CrUr 
ioal  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Lon- 
don. 1809):  J.  O.  Walch,  Bibtiotheca  theologuxi,  ii.  217 
sqq..  4  vols.,  Jena.  1757-66  (gives  bibliography  of  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  Catholics);  T.  Malvenda, 
De  Atktiehnato,  Rome.  1604:  J.  H.  Newman,  Ths  Protf- 
tarU  Idea  of  A  nH-Chriet.  in  his  Critical  and  liietorical  Ee- 
eaj/e,  u.  112-185.  London.  1871;  DCB,  i.  120-122;  8.  Hun- 
tingford.  The  Apoealypee  .  .  .  and  the  Antichriat  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  London,  1881;  CompukUion  of  666 
.  .  .  the  CominQ  of  Anti^hriet,  ib.  1801;  W.  BousMt,  Der 
Anticfiriat  in  der  Ueberlieferung  dee  JudenOiume,  dee  Neuen 
Teetamente  und  der  ctUen  Kirche,  G6ttingen,  1805,  Eng. 
transl..  London,  1806;  H.  Gunkel.  SehUpfumg  und  Chaoe, 
Gdttingen.  1805'>  E.  Wadstein,  Aniiehriet,  in  ZWT, 
3cxxviii.-xx3dx.  (new  series,  iii.-iv..  1806-06).  7<K157.  251- 
203;  M.  FriedlAnder,  i>er  Antichrieiin  den  vorchrietlichen 
itnliachen  QueUen,  Gattingen.  1901. 

AJrriDICOBIARIAmTES,  an"ti-dic"o-m^ri-<in- 
«its:  A  name  applied  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.f 
Ixxviii.)  to  opponents  of  the  belief  in  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  of  the  "  brethren  "  of  Jesus; 
and  in  TertuUian's  time  the  opinion  was  still  prev- 
alent that  Mary's  marriage  with  Joseph  was  a  true 
marriage.  Thus  he  writes  {De  monogamia,  vm.): 
"  Truly  it  was  a  virgin  who  bore  Christ,  but  after 
doing  so  she  married,  in  order  that  the  last  title  of 
sanctity  might  be  checked  off  in  the  inventory  of 
Christ;  a  mother  who  was  both  a  virgin  and  a 
once  married  woman."  But  by  the  fourth  ccntmy 
it  was  considered  as  established  that  there  had  not 
been  a  real  marriage.  The  older  belief  had  not, 
however,  altogether  disappeared.  Epiphanius 
found  the  opinion  current  in  Arabia  that  Mary, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  lived  with  Joseph  as 
his  wife  and  had  children  by  him.  He  classed  the 
adherents  of  this  view  as  a  sect,  bestowed  upon 
them  a  name  of  his  own  composition,  meaning 
"  opponents  of  Mary,"  and  controverted  their 
belief  in  a  lengthy  treatise,  which  he  gives  in  the 
passage  cited  above.  (A.  Hauck.) 

AlfTILEGOMENA.     See  Canon  of  Scripture. 

ANTIMEIfSIUM,  an"ti-men'si-nm:  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Greek  Church  to  a  linen  cloth  spread 
upon  the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  and  considered  as  making  it  an  altar 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Since  the  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic,  holds  that  the  eucharis- 
tic  sacrifice  may  be  offered  only  on  a  consecrated 
altar,  and  since  this  consecration  can  be  performed 
only  by  the  bishop   (taking  place  usually  at  the 


time  of  the  consecration  of  the  church),  the  mass 
could  not  be  celebrated  in  churches  not  yet  conse- 
crated, if  the  use  of  this  consecrated  cloth — in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  a  portable  altar-stone 
(see  Altar) — were  not  held  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. (Georo  Rietschel.) 

ANXmOMIAllISM    AND    ANTIROMIAN 
CONTROVERSIES. 

I.  Antinomianism  in  General. 

New  Testament  Antinomianism  (§  1). 

Gnostic  Antinomianism  (§  2). 

Antinomianism  of  the  Middle  Ages  C}  3). 

Of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (§  4). 

In  England  (§  5). 

The  Ranters  ($  6). 

Later  Phases  of  Antinomianism  (§  7). 

II.  Antinomian  Ckintroversies. 

1.  Of  the  German  lieformation. 

Luther's  Earlier  Teachings  About  the  Law  (5  1). 
Agrioola's  Controversy  with  Melanehthon,  1527  (5  2). 
Aghoola's  Controversy  with  Luther,  1537  sqq.  ($  3). 
Jakob  Schenk  ({  4)- 
Later  Controversies  (9  5). 
Settlement  of  the  Controversy  (f  6). 

2.  The  Antinomian  Controversy  in  New  England. 

L  Antinomianism  in  General:  The  name  anti- 
nomianism is  a  comparatively  modem  designation 
of  several  types  of  ethical  thought  in  which  hos- 
tility to  the  Mosaic  law  (including  the  decalogue) 
and  to  the  principles  therein  embodied  has  led  to 
immoral  teaching  and  practise.  Traces  of  such 
thought  are  evident  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
spiritualization  of  the  law  into  the  one  precept  of 
love  to  God  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
encouraged  some  overenthusiastic  devotees  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  exalted  to  such  a  height 
of  spirituality  and  such  an  overmastering  love  to 
God  that  they  needed  to  have  no  regard  to  moral 
precepts  or  to  outward  conduct; 
I.  New  Tc8-  while  Paul's  insistence  on  the  goodness, 
tament      holiness,  and   spirituality  of  the  law 

Antino-     did  not  suffice  to  convince  all  of  those 

miantsm.  who  considered  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples that,  as  being  utterly  ineffectual 
for  human  salvation  and  as  occasioning  and  inci- 
ting to  sin,  it  was  not  itself  sin  and  worthy  to  be 
treated  with  abhorrence.  Paul's  sharp  conflict 
with  Judaizers  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies  could  hardly  fail  to  convince 
his  more  radical  anti-Judaistic  followers  that  the 
effort  to  keep  the  law  perfectly  was  not  only  vain 
but  involved  the  setting  at  naught  of  the  goj»pel  of 
free  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Some  such  perversion 
of  Paul's  teaching  was  probably  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  II  Pet.  iii.  16.  The  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  who  were  puffed  up  and  did  not 
mourn  over  the  incestuous  person,  as  well  as  the 
parties  guilty  of  the  abominable  union  (I  Cor.  v. 
1-6),  were  probably  antinomian,  and  of  like  tend- 
ency were  doubtless  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  2, 
15;  see  Nicolaitans),  those  that  held  the  teaching 
of  Balaam  (Rev.  ii.  14),  and  those  that  suffered 
the  woman  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20). 

Many  Gnostics  objected  to  the  Mosaic  law  as 
being  too  formal  and  not  sufficiently  spiritual,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  giving  too  much  place  to  carnal 
indulgence,  on  the  other  (see  Gnosticism).  Hold- 
ing the  flesh  in  contempt  as  an  evil  product  of  the 
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demiurge,  some  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
a  rigorous  asceticism,  while  others  are  represented 
by  their  Christian  assailants  as  thinking  it  right 
to  destroy  the  body  by  vicious  practises.  The 
Cainites  (q.v.)  regarded  with  approval 

2.  Gnostic  Cain,    Esau,    Korah,    the   Sodomites, 
Antinomian- and  all  other  characters  reprobated 

ism.  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  presumably 
supposed  that  they  were  dcing  God 
service  in  themselves  defying  the  authority  of  Jeho- 
vah (the  demiurge)  and  doing  the  things  forbidden 
in  the  law.  Carpocrates  (q.v.)  and  Epiphanes  ap- 
pear to  have  disseminated  antinomian  teachings. 
The  followers  of  Marcion  (q.v.)  and  the  Mani- 
cheans  (q.v.)  were  antinomian  in  the  sense 
that  they  rejected  the  Mosaic  law  because 
of  its  permission  of  marriage  and  even  polyg- 
amy and  concubinage,  of  capital  punishment, 
etc.;  but  did  not,  so  far  as  appears,  make  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  an  excuse  for  fleshly  indulgence. 
The  followers  of  Priscillian  (q.v.),  a  strong  ascetic 
party  in  Spain  with  Gnostic  tendencies  (fourth 
and  fifth  centuries),  were  tortured  into  confessing 
the  most  immoral  practises;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  calimmies  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  Messalians  (q.v.),  a  mystical  sect 
that  flourished  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia 
from  the  fourth  century  onward,  are  said  to  have 
practised  a  squalid  kind  of  asceticism,  mendicancy, 
promiscuous  sleeping  together  of  men  and  women, 
and  prayer  to  the  devil.  On  account  of  the  last- 
named  practise  they  were  sometimes  called  Satan- 
ites.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  antinomian. 
Of  like  character,  or  worse,  were  the  Adamites 
referred  to  by  Epiphanius,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  medieval  parties  known  by  this  name 
(see  Adamites). 

The  Bogomiles  and  kindred  sects  (see  New 
Manicheakb)  are  accused  by  their  enemies  of  the 
most  immoral  practises.  Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1204) 
carried  pantheistic  ideas  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
**  to  those  constituted  in  love  no  sin  is  imputed  " 
(see  AsiAuuc  of  Bena).  His  followers  are  said 
to  have  maintained  that  harlotry  and  other  carnal 
vices  are  not  sinful  for  the  spiritual  man,  because 
the  spirit  in  him,  which  is  God,  is  not 

3.  Antino-  affected  by  the  flesh  and  can  not  sin, 
tniflwiMw  of  and  because  the  man,  who  is  nothing, 
the  Middle  can  not  sin  so  long  as  the  spirit,  which 

Ages.  is  God,  is  in  him.  Such  teachings 
were  carried  to  the  most  immoral 
consequences  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
and  the  Beghards  (qq.v.),  if  the  inquisitorial 
records  of  the  fifteenth  century  can  be  believed. 
Johann  Hartmann  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz  claimed 
that  by  contemplation  he  had  become  so  com- 
pletely one  with  God  and  God  so  completely  one 
with  him  that  an  angel  could  not  tell  the  difference; 
that  a  man  free  in  spirit  is  rendered  impeccable 
and  can  do  whatever  he  will  and  whatever  pleases 
him.  He  carried  these  doctrines  to  the  most 
extreme  and  revolting  consequences  (cf.  the  docu- 
ment-6  in  Ddllinger.  Beiir&qe  zur  Sekt^ngeachxchJte  dea 
Mittelaliers,  ii.,  Munich.  1890,  pp.  384  sqq.).  This 
type  of  antinomianism  seems  to  have  been  wide- 
spread during  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  was  per- 


petuated in  some  of  the  parties  of  the  Reformation 
time. 

The  pantheistic  sect  of  the  ''  Libertines, ''  who 
appeared  in  the  Netherlands  about  1525  and 
thence  spread  into  France  and  were  combated 
by  Calvin  (see  Libertines,  3;  Loistb)  were  An- 
tinomians.  They  disregarded  the  Mosaic  law 
and  law  in  general  as  inapplicable  to  the  spiritual 
man  and  felt  free  to  lie,  steal,  and  indulge  the  pas- 
sions. David  Joris  (q.v.),  the  mystic,  was  accused 
by  his  opponents  of  antinomian  teachings,   but 

apparently  without  sufficient  reason. 
4.    Of  the   It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  anti- 
Sixteenth    nomian   tendencies   in   a   number  of 
and  Seven-  continental  parties  of  the  sixteenth 
teenth      and  seventeenth  centuries  not  com- 
Centuries.   monly  reckoned  among  Antinomians. 

The  hyper-Calvinistic  (supralapsarian) 
teaching  of  men  like  Piscator  (d.  1625)  and  Gomar 
(d.  1641)  in  the  Netherlands,  as  that  "  sins  take 
place,  God  procuring  and  himself  willing  that  they 
take  place,  nay,  absolutely  so  willing  "  and  that  in 
giving  the  law  and  commanding  its  observance 
He  made  its  observance  absolutely  impossible, 
really  struck  at  the  root  of  human  responsibility 
and  discouraged  any  effort  to  control  the  natural 
impulses.  So,  too,  the  Jesuit  casuists  of  the  more 
reckless  type  in  substituting  for  the  Mosaic  law 
the  Canon  Law  and  in  making  the  violation  of  the 
latter  easy  by  their  doctrines  of  ^*  philosophical 
sin,"  "  direction  of  attention,"  "  mental  reserva- 
tion," and  "  probabilism,"  etc.,  were  construct- 
ively antinomian.  Mystics  of  the  later  time,  so 
far  as  they  pantheistically  identified  themselves 
with  God  and  supposed  that  by  virtue  of  such 
spiritual  exaltation  they  were  subject  to  no  ordi- 
nances human  or  divine,  were  antinomian  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were. 
Of  special  importance  in  this  connection,  because 
of  the  wide-spread  influence  exerted  by  his  teach- 
ings on  English  and  American  thought  and  life,  is 
Hendrik  Niklaes,  founder  of  the  Familists  (q.v.). 
In  1577  severed  of  his  works  were  published  in 
English  and  called  forth  a  considerable  body  of 
polemical  literature.  At  this  time  there  are  said 
to  have  been  one  thousand  Familists  in  England, 

and  they  were  making  an  active  and 
5.   In      successful   propaganda.    To  counter- 
England,    act  their  influence  the  privy  council 

issued  a  form  of  abjuration  to  be 
applied  to  members  of  the  party  arraigned  for 
heresy.  Their  principles  were  too  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  not 
to  be  subversive  of  morality  as  well  as  of  Scriptural 
authority  and  historical  Christianity,  and  their 
errors  were  all  the  more  insidious  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  conform  out- 
wardly to  any  required  ecclesiastical  or  civil  usages, 
and  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  language  to  profess 
the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine. 

During  the  (I!ivil  War  and  Commonwealth  times 
almost  every  imaginable  type  of  religious  propa- 
gandism  went  for^'ard  with  astonishing  zeal  and 
success.  Familism  (^-ith  other  important  influ- 
ences) produced  a  relatively  pure  and  evangelical 
i  mysticism  in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a  grosser 
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form  of  antinomianism  in  the  Ranters  (see  below). 
The  first,  as  far  as  known,  to  propagate  distinct- 
ively antinomian  principles  in  England  at  this 
time  was  John  Eaton,  who  wrote  The  Honeycomb 
of  Free  Justification  by  Christ  Alone  (London,  1642). 
He  distinguished  the  time  of  the  law,  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  glorious,  more  glorious,  and  most  glorious. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  "  sin  was  severely  taken 
hold  of,  and  punished  sharply  in  God's  children.  .  .  . 
John  laid  open  their  sins,  and  the  danger  of  them, 
yet  we  read  not  of  any  punishment  inflicted  on 
-God's  children.  .  .  .  The  third  time,  the  most 
glorious,  is  since  Christ  groaned  out  his  blood  and 
life  upon  the  cross,  by  which  sin  itself,  and  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  so  utterly  and  infinitely  abol- 
ished that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  that  now  God  sees  no  sin  in  us;  and  who- 
soever believeth  not  this  point  is  undoubtedly 
damned''  (quoted  by  E.  Pagitt,  Heresiography, 
London,  16162,  p.  122).  The  following  summary 
of  teachings  of  seventeenth-century  Antinomians 
from  Thomas  Gataker's  Antinomianism  Discovered 
and  Confuted  (London,  1652;  quoted  by  Pagitt, 
p.  123)  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  trust- 
worthy: 

1.  That  the  Moral  Law  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  a  believer,  nor 
a  rule  for  him  to  walk  in,  nor  to  examine  his  life  by,  and  that 
Christians  are  free  from  the  mandatory  power  of  it:  whence 
one  of  them  [Antinomians]  cried  out  in  the  pulpit, "  Away 
with  the  Law,  which  cuts  off  a  mans  legs  and  then  bids  him 
walk."  2.  That  it  is  as  possible  for  Christ  to  sm  as  for  a 
child  of  God  to  sin.  3.  That  the  child  of  God  need  not 
nor  ought  not  to  ask  pardon  for  sin,  and  that  it  is  no  less 
than  blasphemy  for  him  so  to  do.  4.  That  God  doth  not 
chasten  any  of  his  children  for  sin,  nor  is  it  for  the  sins  of 
God's  people  that  the  land  is  punished.  5.  That  if  a  man 
know  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  though  he  be  drunk, 
or  commit  murder,  God  sees  no  sin  in  him.  6.  That  when 
Abraham  denied  his  wife,  and  in  outward  appearance  seemed 
to  lie  in  his  distrust,  lying,  dissembling,  and  equivocating 
that  his  wife  was  his  sister,  yea,  then  all  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  were  perfectly  holy  and  righteous  from  all  spot 
of  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

By  far  the  most  imattractive  of  the  sectaries 

of  this  time  are  the  Ranters,  who  seem  to  have 

been  almost  identical  in  doctrine  and 

6.  The      practise    with   the    Brethren   of    the 

Ranters.  Free  Spirit  and  who,  by  their  enthu- 
siastic propagandism,  seduced  multi- 
tudes from  the  fellowship  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations. According  to  Samuel  Fisher  {Ecby 
Baptism  Mere  Babism,  London,  1653),  "  Some 
Ranters  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  Christ 
and  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  than  they, 
and  what's  in  them,  and  such  like  blasphemies." 
They  denied  the  existence  of  the  devil,  heaven, 
and  hell.  Moses  they  declared  to  be  a  conjurer 
and  Christ  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  Prayer  is 
useless.  Preaching  and  lying  are  all  one.  The 
Scriptures  they  regarded  as  cast-off  fables,  and  when 
they  condescended  to  use  them  at  all  they  practised 
the  most  absurd  allegorizing.  They  claimed  that 
nothing  is  sin  but  what  a  man  thinks  to  be  so. 
Their  practise  is  represented  as  corresponding 
with  their  immoral  teaching. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Particular  Baptists 
of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  by  way  of  reaction  against  So- 
cinianism  and  the  missionary  movement,  became 


involved   in   a  hyper-Calvinistic    (supralapsarian) 
type  of  thought  that  involved   making  God   re- 
sponsible for  evil,  complete  denial  of 
7.  Later     human  initiative  or  part  in  salvation 
Phases  of    and  conduct,  renunciation  of  the  law 
Antinomi-    as  a  rule  of  life,  and  the  disowning  of 
anism.       human  agency  and  responsibility  in 
the    extension    of     the    kingdom   of 
Christ.     This   Baptist    antinomianism    was    com- 
bated in  England  by  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Ryland, 
and  others.     A  still  more  virulent  type  of  anti- 
nomianism   appeared    among    American    Baptists 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  way  of  reaction  against 
the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation.    Here  as  in  England  leaders  and  led  were 
illiterate   and   deeply   prejudiced   against   human 
institutions  and  agencies,  which  they  regarded  as 
an  impertinent  interference  with  God's  sovereignty. 
These  antinomian  Baptist  parties  are  still  extant. 
See  Baptists,  I.,  4,  §§  4-5;  II.,  3,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
n.    Antinomian  Controversies : 
1.  Of  the  Gherznan  Beformation :     Antinomian 
doctrines  were  vigorously  discussed  in  Germany 
during  the  Reformation  period  until  the  Formula 
of  Concord  made  a  final  adjustment  of  the  matter 
in  1577.     Luther  had   held   that  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  an  ancient  code  devised  under  special  conditions 
for  a  particular  people,  was  superseded  by  the 
civil  law  of  modem  states,  and  no  longer  possessed 
for   Christians   a  juridical  or  ceremonial    force.* 
Furthermore,  the  whole  law,  even  the  decalogue 
included,  was  in  no  wise  to  be  employed  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  spirit  of  justification  by 
I.  Luther's  works,  since   that   involved  a  super- 
Earlier      ficial  and    mercenary  idea  of  divine 
Teachings    justice.    There  was,  however,  need  to 
about  the    preach  the  law  from  a  spiritual  stand- 
Law,       point,   emphasizing  a  realization    of 
sin   by  which   the  conscience  should 
be    hmnbled    before    the    divine    wrath;    though 
the    preaching    of    the    law   exclusively    led    to 

1  In  combating  the  legalistic  element  in  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  and  in  the  radical  religious  parties  of  the 
early  Reformation  time,  Luther  allowed  himself  to  use  lan- 
guage in  disparagement  ot  the  Mosaic  law  so  strong  and 
unqualified  as  to  give  great  encouragement  to  those  that 
were  eager  for  fleshly  freedom.  A  few  sentences  should  be 
quoted:  "  Christ  is  not  harsh,  severe,  biting  as  Moses.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  away  with  Moses  forever,  who  shall  not  terrify 
deluded  hearts."  Again:  "  The  gospel  is  heavenly  and 
divine,  the  law  earthly  and  human;  tne  righteousness  of 
tbe  gospri  is  just  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  law  as  heaven 
from  earth,  as  light  from  darkness.  The  gospel  is  light  and 
day,  the  law  darkness  and  night.''  In  his  polemic  "  against 
the  Heavenly  Prophets  "  (Erl.  ed.,  xxix.  150)  he  says:  **  We 
will  take  our  stand  on  the  right  ground  and  say  that  these 
sin-teachers  and  Mosaic  prophets  shall  leave  us  unoon- 
founded  by  Moses;  we  will  neither  see  nor  hear  Moses.  How 
does  this  please  you,  dear  revolutionists  ?  And  we  say 
further  that  all  such  Mosaic  teachers  [i.e.,  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  q.v.]  deny  the  gospel,  banish  Christ,  and  over- 
throw the  whole  New  Testament.  I  speak  now  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  for  Christians,  since  Moses  was  given  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  Gen- 
tiles and  Christians.  We  have  our  gospel  and  New  Testa- 
ment; if  they  will  prove  from  this  that  pictures  are  to  he 
done  away  with,  we  will  gladly  follow  them.  But  if  they 
wish  by  means  of  Moses  to  make  Jews  of  us.  we  will  not 
suffer  it."  Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  utterly  to  repudiate 
Moses,  but  rather  by  a  tour  de  fttrce  to  repudiate  what  he 
considered  an  unauthorized  u.se  of  Moses.  (a.  h.  n.) 
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either  hypocrisy  or  despair.  In  his  emphasis 
on  justification  by  faith,  Luther  asserted  that 
true  repentance  proceeded  from  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  The  preaching  of  faith  was 
to  take  precedence  of  all  else,  since,  faith  having 
been  attained,  contrition  and  consolation  spon- 
taneously followed.  Nevertheless,  more  frequently 
and  in  entire  consistency  with  the  formsJ  defi- 
nition of  his  position  in  1520,  the  process  of  salva- 
tion was  described  by  him  as  beginning  with  the 
operation  of  the  law  upon  the  soul,  which  in 
repentance  casts  about  for  aid  and  is  met  with  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sins  through  Christ. 

The  antinomian  controversy  was  preluded  by 
the  complaints  preferred  in  Bohemia  in  1524  against 
one  Dominicus  Beyer,  who  strictly  adhered  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  but  was  accused  by  some  of 
reversion  to  the  Roman  view  in  preaching,  as  it 
was  said,  the  approach  to  faith  through  works  of 
merit.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen 
completely  exonerated  Beyer  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  Wittenberg  position.  Later  Melanch- 
thon's  ArticuLi  de  quibus  egerurU  per 
2.  Agricola's  visitalores  (1527;  C/2,  xxvi.  7  sqq.) 
Controversy  placed  the  preaching  of  the  law  at 
with  Me-  the  portal  of  Christian  instruction, 
lanchthon,  asserting  that  it  led  to  repentance, 
1527.  which  was  the  antecedent  of  faith, 
and  without  which  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  was  imintelligible.  Johann  Agricola, 
who  had  eagerly  emphasized  Luther's  earlier 
statements  of  repentance  as  a  consequence  of  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace,  chose  to  regard  Melanch- 
thon's  declaration  as  a  personal  affront.  After 
addressing  to  Luther  several  memorials  on  the 
subject,  he  made  specific  complaints  and  circulated 
in  manuscript  a  censure  of  Melanchthon 's  teaching. 
In  a  conference  at  Torgau  (Nov.  26-28,  1527)  an 
adjustment  was  finally  effected  by  Luther,  who 
distinguished  between  faith  in  the  general  sense 
(fides  generalis),  as  indeed  antedating  repentance, 
and  the  justifying  faith  which,  impelled  by  con- 
science, apprehends  divine  grace. 

Agricola,  though  professing  satisfaction,  neverthe- 
less continued  in  his  antinomian  position;  repent- 
ance, consciousness  of  sin,  and  the   fear  of   God 
were  to  be  based  upon  the  gospel  and  not  upon  the 
law.      He  began  even  to  gather  a  party  about 
himself  as  the  Paul  of  the  Reformation,  who  must 
set  right  Pet«r  (Luther).     Reports  to  this  effect 
having  gained  currency,  three  published  discourses 
of  his  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  anti- 
nomian views.   In  July,  1537,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, Luther  preached  against  such  error, 
3.  Agric-  though  without  mention  of  Agricola, 
ola*s  Con-  declaring  in   the  latter  instance  that 
trovcrsy    the  gospel  could  no  more  be  preached 
with  Luther,  independently  of  the  law  than  could 
1537  sqq.    the  law  independently  of  the  gospel. 
At  the  close  of  October,  Agricola  came 
to  an  agreement  with  Luther  whereby  unanimity 
was  recognized  in  the  substance  of  doctrine.     But 
now  Agricola  undertook  to  publish  his  Summarien 
aber  die  Evangelien^  the  imprimatur  of  the  rector 
being  dispensed  with  on  the  ground  that  Luther 
had  already  seen  and  approved  of  the  work.     Luther 


thereupon  forbade  its  completion,  and  determined 
upon  an  unsparing  conflict.  He  published  some 
antinomian  theses  of  Agricola  which  had  been 
privately  circulated,  and  on  Dec.  18  held  his  first 
disputation  against  them.^  Agricola  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  Luther  accordingly  challenged 
him  to  a  second  disputation  (Jan.  12,  1538),  at 
which  a  solemn  reconciliation  took  place.  Agricola 
even  authorized  Luther  to  draw  up  a  retraction  in 
his  name,  which  the  latter  did  in  damaging  fashion 
in  a  letter  to  Caspar  GOttel  of  Eisleben.  The 
conflict  seemed  over,  and  in  Feb.,  1539,  Agricola 
was  appointed  to  the  Wittenberg  consistory.  The 
dispute  was,  however,  revived  through  reflections 
made  against  Luther  by  Agricola  in  a  disputation 
at  the  University.  Luther  responded,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vigorous  attacks  on  the  antinomians. 
He  considered  even  the  excommunication  of 
Agricola.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  thought  himself 
calumniated  and  collected  material  for  his  justi- 
fication. In  Mar.,  1540,  he  submitted  his  com- 
plaints to  the  Elector.  To  these  complaints  Luther 
responded  that  what  Agricola  termed  calumnies 
were  but  conclusions  inevitably  to  be  drawn  from 
the  latter's  propositions.  The  Elector  instituted 
formal  proceedings  against  Agricola,  who,  though 
under  pledge  not  to  leave  Wittenberg,  withdrew 

1  The  more  important  of  Agricola 's  eighteen  propositions 
are:  i.  Repentance  is  to  be  taught  not  from  the  decalogue 
or  any  law  of  Moses,  but  from  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  Son  through  the  gospel,  ii.  For  Christ  says  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Luke:  "  Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  die  and  in 
this  manner  to  enter  into  his  glory,  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  might  be  preached  in  his  name."  iii.  And 
Christ,  in  John,  says  that  the  Spirit,  not  the  law,  convicts 
the  world  of  sin.  iv.  The  last  discourse  of  Christ  teaches 
the  same  thing:  '  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
vii.  Without  anything  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
and  men  are  justified:  this  thing  [the  law]  is  not  necessary 
to  be  taught  either  for  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end 
of  justification,  viii.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  having  been 
given  of  old  is  also  given  perpetually,  and  men  are  justified 
without  the  law  through  the  gospel  concerning  Christ  alone, 
xiii.  Wherefore,  for  conserving  purity  of  doctrine  we  must 
resist  those  who  teach  that  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  preached 
except  to  those  who  have  been  crushed  and  made  contrite 
through  the  law.  xvi.  The  law  only  conviots  of  sin  and  that, 
too,  without  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  it  convicts  unto 
damnation,  xvii.  But  there  is  need  of  a  doctrine  that  not 
only  with  great  efficacy  condemns,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  saves:  but  that  is  the  gospel,  which  teaches  conjointly 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  xviii.  For  the  gospel  of 
Christ  teaches  the  wrath  from  heaven  and  at  the  same  time 
the  justice  of  God.  Rom.  i.  For  it  is  the  preaching  of  re- 
pentance joined  to  a  promise  which  reason  does  not  naturally 
apprehend,  but  which  comes  through  divine  revelation. 

Luther  added  to  these  acknowledged  articles  of  Agricola 
several  other  statements  of  doubtful  authenticity  which 
Agricola  was  supposed  to  have  made:  The  law  is  not  worthy 
to  be  called  the  word  of  God.  Art  thou  a  harlot,  a  knave, 
an  adulterer,  or  any  other  sort  of  sinner  if  thou  believMt 
thou  art  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  decalogue  belongs 
to  the  town  hall,  and  not  to  the  pulpit.  All  who  go  about 
with  Moses  must  go  to  the  devil.  To  the  gallows  with  Moses  I 
To  hear  the  word  and  live  accordingly  is  the  consequence 
of  the  law.  To  hear  the  word  and  feel  it  in  the  heart  ia 
the  proper  consequence  of  the  gospel.  Peter  knew  noth- 
ing about  Christian  freedom.  His  declaration  "  making 
your  calling  sure  through  good  works  "  is  good  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  thou  thinkest  it  must  go  thus  and  so  in  Christen- 
dom, everybody  is  to  be  refined,  honorable,  discreet,  holy, 
and  chaste,  thou  hast  already  prostituted  the  gospeL 
Agricola  disowned  the  most  manifest' y  immoral  of  these 
propositions,  and  theie  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  prac- 
tised or  approved  of  the  immorality  that  seems  involved  in 
his  teachings.  a.  h.  n. 
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in  August  to  Berlin.  From  there  he  recalled  his 
complaints  and  at  Luther's  demand  prepared  a 
letter  of  retraction.  For  a  time  he  modified  his 
views  to  some  extent  so  that  they  approximated 
in  a  measiu*e  to  those  of  Luther;  but  Luther's 
distrust  was  not  removed,  nor  was  Agricola  really 
convinced  of  error. 

After  Agricola  it  was  especially  Jakob  Schenk, 
court-preacher  of  Duke  Henry  and  the  Reformer 
of  Freiberg,  who  came  under  suspicion  of  Anti- 
nomiamsm ;  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  all 
who  preached  the  law  were  possessed  with  the 
devil;  ...  do  what  you  will,  if  you  only  believe, 
you  are  saved,''  and  '*  to  the  gallows  ^ith  Moses ! " 
An  inquiry  instituted  against  him   (June,   1538) 

ended  in  his  being  called  by  the  Elector 

4.   Jakob    to  Weimar  as  court-preacher.   In  1541 

Schenk.    Duke  Henry  summoned  him  to  Leipsic 

as  preacher  and  university  lecturer, 
but  council,  clergy,  and  theological  faculty  were  all 
strongly  opposed  to  him.  Objection  was  made 
to  the  publication  of  his  sermons,  and  they  were 
found  in  several  points  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Li  the  indictment  appears 
the  old  charge  of  antinomian  doctrine,  resting, 
indeed,  pn  very  slight  foundations.  In  1543  he 
finally  left  the  duchy.  The  contents  of  his  pub- 
lished writings  furnish  no  adequate  basis  for  calling 
him  an  Antinomian.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  sermons  erred  repeatedly  in  that  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  Majoristic  dispute  over 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  Luther's  pupils,  An- 
dreas Poach  of  Erfurt  and  Anton  Otho  (Otto) 
of    Nordhausen  denied   that    the   law   had    any 

significance    whatever    for    believers, 

5.  Later    and  thus  arose  the  dispute  de  tertio 

Contro-     U8U  legis.    Otho  directed  his  conten- 

Tersiei.     tion    immediately    against    Melanch- 

.  thon,  though  the  latter  had   merely 

repeated  Luther's  statements.    Against  Otho  and 

those  of  similar  views  arose  several    leaders,  in 

particular  Morlin  and  Wigand.    On  the  other  hand, 

Melanchthon  and  his  more  immediate  school  was 

accused  of  antinomian  doctrine  in  declaring  the 

gospel  to  be  the  proclamation  of  repentance. 

The  Formula  of  Cbncord  fixed  the  terminology 
of  the  whole  matter  by  deciding  that  the  law  was  a 

special   revelation   teaching   what   is 

6.    Settle-  just  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 

ment  of  the  and  refuting  whatever  is  opposed  to 

Controversy,  the  divine  will;  while  the  gospel,  on 

the  other  hand,  taught  what  it  was 
necessary  to  believe,  especially  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  through  Christ.  All  that  per- 
tained to  the  punishment  of  sin  belonged  to  the 
preaching  of  the  law,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
it  might  be  said  the  gospel  discoursed  of  repentance 
and  the  remission  of  sin,  if  gospel  were  understood 
to  mean  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
preaching  of  the  law  became  effective  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  only  when  the  law  was  spiritually 
expounded  by  Christ.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

2.  The  Antinomian  Controversy  in  New  Eng- 
land: The  Puritans  of  New  England,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  were  theo- 
cratic in  their  ideas  of  Christianity  and  were  in- 


clined to  make  the  legalistic  system  of  the  Old 
Testament  their  model.  The  enforcement  of  rigor- 
ous regulations  pertaining  to  every  department 
of  life  (strict  observance  of  Sunday  as  Sabbath, 
regular  attendance  at  church,  avoidance  of  every 
form  of  frivolity  in  dress  or  demeanor)  provoked 
reaction  here  as  it  had  done  in  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Anne  (Marbury)  Hutchinson  (b.  in  Lincolnshire 
1500  or  1591;  married  about  1612  to  William 
Hutchinson  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire),  who  had  been 
under  the  ministry  of  John  Cotton  (q.v.)  at  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  had  imbibed  antinomian  views, 
probably  from  Familists,  and,  on  her  arrival  in 
New  En^nd  (whither  she  followed  her  eldest  son, 
Edward,  arriving  in  Sept.,  1634),  while  she  continued 
to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  Cotton,  now  pastor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  church,  soon  began  to  express 
in  strong  language  her  aversion  to  the  preaching  of 
a  **  covenant  of  works  "  in  contradistinction  to  a 
"  covenant  of  grace,"  by  most  of  the  Massachu- 
setts preachers.  She  regarded  Cotton  as  a  preacher 
of  a  "  covenant  of  grace,"  and  he  was  no  doubt 
considerably  influenced  by  her  views;  when  the 
agitation  of  the  question  seemed  likely  to  wreck 
the  colony,  he  found  diflSculty  in  convincing  the 
dominant  party  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions. 
Rev.  John  Wh^lwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  brother- 
in-law,  a  Cambridge  graduate  (arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land May,  1636),  accepted  her  views.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (arrived  Oct.,  1635;  chosen  governor  May, 
1636;  see  Vane,  Sib  Henrt)  became  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  **  covenant  of  grace."  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson expounded  her  views  to  large  gatherings  of 
women,  who  twice  a  week  resorted  to  her  house, 
and  thus  propagated  them  widely.  She  claimed 
that  after  a  year  of  prayer  it  had  been  revealed  to 
her  that  she  had  trusted  in  a  covenant  of  works; 
under  like  divine  impulse  she  had  come  to  New 
England,  there  being  no  one  in  England  that  she 
durst  hear.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  English 
clergyman  and  combined  considerable  theological 
information  and  argumentative  effectiveness  ^ith 
a  steadfastness  and  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Like  most  religious  reformers  of  the  time 
she  had  wrought  herself  into  the  conviction  that 
the  few  dogmas  she  held  represented  the  whole 
truth  and  that  all  other  teaching  was  diabolical 
and  abominable.  The  chief  opponents  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  were  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the 
Chariestown  church,  Hugh  Peters,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  church,  and  John  Winthrop  (qq.v.).  In 
Dec.,  1636,  the  ministers  censured  Vane  as  respon- 
sible for  the  hurtful  agitation',  and  sought  to  convince 
Birs.  Hutchinson  of  her  errors.  The  Boston  church 
of  which  Vane  was  a  member  undertook  to  censure 
Wilson ,  but  could  not  secure  the  required  unanim- 
ity, and  Cotton  was  content  publicly  to  admonish 
him.  In  Jan.,  1637,  Wheelwright,  in  a  sermon, 
denoimced  the  "  covenant  of  works  "  people  as 
"  antichrists  "  and  thus  added  fuel  to  the  flanics. 
In  March  the  Court  by  a  majority  vote  censured 
Wheelwright,  and,  in  the  gubernatorial  election  in 
May,  Vane  was  defeated  and  Winthrop  was  elected. 
Coercive  measures  soon  removed  the  disturbing 
element  from  Massachusetts.  Vane  returned  to 
England.    Wheelwright    founded    the    to^n    of 
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Exeter  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Hutchinaons 
went  to  Rhode  Island  (1638),  and  most  of  the  party 
ultimately  settled  near  Newport.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1642,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  moved 
into  Dutch  territory  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  and  was  murdered  there  by  Indians  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1643. 

The  character  of  this  movement  may  best  be 
set  forth  by  quoting  a  contemporary  sunmiaiy 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  teachings: 

1.  That  the  Law,  and  the  preaching  of  it,  is  of  no  use  at 
alJ  to  drive  a  man  to  Christ.  2.  That  a  man  is  united  to 
Christ  and  justified  without  faith,  yea  from  eternity.  3. 
That  faith  is  not  a  receiving  of  Christ,  but  a  man's  discern- 
ing that  he  hath  received  him  already.  4.  That  a  man  is 
umted  to  Christ  only  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  him, 
without  any  act  of  his.  5.  That  a  man  is  never  effectually 
Christ's  till  he  hath  assurance.  6.  This  assurance  is  only 
from  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  7.  This  witness  of  the  Spirit 
is  merely  immediate,  without  any  respect  of  the  Word,  or 
any  concurrence  with  it.  8.  When  a  man  hath  once  this 
witness,  he  never  doubts  more.  9.  To  question  my  assur- 
ance, though  I  fall  into  murder  or  adultery,  proves  that  I 
never  had  true  assurance.  10.  Sanctification  can  be  no 
evidence  of  a  man's  good  estate.  11.  No  comfort  can  be 
had  from  any  conditional  promise.  12.  Poverty  in  spirit 
...  is  only  this,  to  see  I  have  no  grace  at  all  13.  To  see 
1  have  no  grace  in  me  will  give  me  comfort;  but  to  take 
comfort  from  sight  or  grace  is  legal  [legalistic].  14.  An 
hypocrite  may  have  Adam's  graces  that  he  had  in  inno- 
cency.  15.  The  graces  of  saints  and  hypocrites  differ  not. 
16.  All  graces  are  in  Christ,  as  in  the  subject,  and  none  in 
us,  so  that  Christ  believes,  Christ  loves,  etc.  17.  Christ  is 
the  new  creature.  18.  God  loves  a  man  never  the  better 
for  any  holiness  in  him,  and  never  the  less  be  he  never  so 
unholy.     19.  Sin  in  a  child  of  God  must  never  trouble  him. 

20.  Trouble  in  conscience  for  sins  of  commission,  or  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  shows  a  man  to  be  under  a  covenant  of  works. 

21.  All  covenants  of  God  expressed  in  works  are  legal  works. 

22.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  his 
conversation.  23.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  pray,  ex- 
cept the  Spirit  moves  him.  24.  A  minister  that  hath  not 
this  (new)  light  is  not  able  to  edify  others  that  have  it.  25. 
The  whole  letter  of  the  Scripture  is  a  covenant  of  works. 
26.  No  Christian  must  be  pressed  to  duties  of  holiness.  27 
No  Christian  must  be  exhorted  to  faith,  love,  and  prayer 
etc.,  except  we  know  he  hath  the  Spirit.  28.  A  man  may 
have  all  graces  and  yet  want  Christ.  29.  All  a  believer's 
activity  is  only  to  act  sin.  (Pagitt.  ut  sup.,  124-126.)  The 
following  utterances  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
followers  are  also  significant:  **  In  the  sav'ng  conversion 
of  a  sinner  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  working  thereof 
are  destroyed  and  made  to  cease;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  agi- 
Utes  instead  of  them.  .  .  .  That  God  the  Father.  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost  may  give  themselves  to  the  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  may  have  true  union  with  Christ,  true  remission 
of  sins,  .  .  .  true  sanctification  from  the  bkxxl  of  Oirist, 
and  yet  be  an  hypocrite.  .  .  .  That  the  Spirit  doth  work 
in  hypocrites  by  gifts  and  graces,  but  in  God's  children  im- 
mediately. .  .  .  That  it  is  a  soul-damning  error  to  make 
sanctification  an  evidence  of  justification.  .  .  .  That  the 
devil  and  nature  may  be  the  cause  of  good  works." 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  subject  of  eariy  Antinomianism  is 
treated  in  such  works  on  N.  T.  Theology  as  that  of  W. 
Beyschlag,  2  vols.,  Exiinburgh,  1804-96,  and  in  trea- 
tises on  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  Consult  Neander,  Chriaiian 
Churdi,  i.  447-454  et  passim,  u.  769.  iii.  688;  KL,  i.  357- 
358,  928-940,  v.  1527,  ix.  1187  (covers  the  whole  subject); 
C.  SchlOsselburg.  CaialogvM  hereticorum,  Frankfort,  1597. 

On  the  German  Antinomian  Controversy  consult:  G.  J. 
Planck,  'Geschichte  der  EnUtehung  .  .  .  des  proteatarUiachtn 
Ijehrbegriffa,  vo  .  iv.,  6  vols.,  Leipsic.  1791-1800;  J.  J.  I. 
DuUinger,  Die  Reformation,  iii.  387  sqq.,  Regensburg, 
1846;  F.  H.  R.  Frank.  Die  Tkeologie  der  Concordienformel, 
ii.  243  sqq.,  Eriangen.  1861;  J.  K.  Seidemann.  Dr.  Jacob 
Schenk,  Leipsic,  1875;  G.  MOller,  Pavd  LindentM,  ib. 
1880;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Hiatory  of  ChriaUan  Doctrine; 
ii.  418,  iii.  67.  Edinburgh.  1880-81;  G.  Kaweran,  Affrieola, 
Berlin.  1881;  J.  Seehawer.  Zur  Ijehre  vom  GebraucK  dee 


Oeeetaee  und  tur  Omdniekie  dm  epAleren  AnOnomiemua, 
Rostock.  1887;  T.  Kolde.  Martin  Luther,  ii.  463  sqq., 
Gotha.  1893;  F.  Loofs.  Doffmenoeeehiehte,  Halle.  1893; 
J.  KdstUn,  MarUn  Luther,  u.  125.  184.  413,  438.  448-452 
et  passim.  Berlin.  1903. 

On  the  later  English  and  American  Antinomianism 
consult:  Story  of  the  Rue,  Reign,  and  Ruine  of  the  Anti- 
nomiana,  Familiata  and  Lit>ertinea  that  infected  the  Churchea 
of  New  England,  London,  1644;  Tobias  Crisp,  Worka, 
ib.  1690;  John  Fletcher,  Cheeka  to  Antinomianiam, 
in  Worka,  voU.  u.-vi.,  8  vols.,  ib.  1803;  D.  Bogue. 
Hiatory  of  Diaaentera,  4  vols.,  ib.  1808-12;  W.  Orme, 
Life  of  Baxter,  ii.  232  and  chap,  ix.,  ib.  1830;  D.  Neal. 
Hiatory  of  Puritana,  2  vols..  New  York.  1848;  C.  F.  Adams. 
Three  Epiaodea  of  Ataaaaehuaetta  .  .  .  Hilary,  .  .  .  the 
Antinomian  Controveray,  Boston.  1892;  B.  Adams.  The 
Emaneipalion  of  Maaaachuaetta,  ib.  1887  (on  Puritan- 
ism and  the  various  conflicts  of  New  England);  and  fur- 
ther the  works  of  Wesley  and  Andrew  Fuller. 

ANTIOCH,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  See  Patriarch; 
Syria. 

ANTIOCH,  an'ti-6c,  SCHOOL  OF:  A  term  des- 
ignating, not  an  educational  institution  like  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  but  a  theological 
tendency  deriving  its  influence  from  a  number  of 
prominent  teachers.  [The  name  is  from  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  16  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
famous  city,  the  third  in  point  of  population  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  no  mean  rival  of  Rome 
in  splendor.  There  were  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
where  the  sensual  was  pandered  to  in  all  ways. 
Yet  there  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  came, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  converts  to  the  new  faith 
were  first  called  Christians.]  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  an  old  and  a  new  school — the 
former  from  about  270  to  360,  the  latter  (to  which 
the  name  is  confined  by  some),  after  360.  The 
presbyter  and  martyr  Lucian  (q.v.;  d.  311),  who 
had  great  influence  as  an  exegete  and  a  meta- 
physician, and  his  contemporary  the  presbyter 
Dorotheus  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  founders 
of  this  school,  but  it  may  even  go  back  as  far  as 
Paul  of  Samosata;  at  least,  Lucian  seems  to  have 
refused  his  assent  to  Paul's  condemnation.  Under 
altered  circumstances,  the  cool  intellectuality  of 
the  Antiochians,  which  shrank  from  the  "  mys- 
tery "  of  the  incarnation,  became  Arianism.  Arius 
himself,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Asterius  were 
disci|^es  of  Lucian;  and  the  name  of  the  last  was 
frequently  used  by  the  Eusebian  party  to  coun- 
tenance their  attempts  at  compromise.  Most 
important,  however,  was  Lucian's  activity  in  Bib- 
lical criticism.  In  this  field  his  influence  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  dogmatico-allegorical  ex- 
positions of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  it  made  for 
historical  investigation. 

Of  Lucian 's  scholars,  Arius  as  a  presbyter  in 
Alexandria  had  performed  for  some  time  the 
function  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
clever  "  sophist  "  Asterius  is  said  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which  only  an  unim- 
portant fragment  remains.  The  semi- Arian  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Emeea  (q.v.)  is  of  more  importance. 
Jerome  attests  the  influence  of  his  cxegetical 
method  on  Diodorus,  and  calls  Chrysostom  ''the 
follower  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and  Diodorus " 
(De  vir,  ill.,  cxix.,  cxxix.).  Eustathius  of  Antioch 
(q.v.)  must  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  his  dogmatic 
connection  with  the  school  (though  a  strict  adherent 
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of  the  Council  of  NiciEa,  he  met  the  Arian  conclu- 
flion  from  the  finite  qualiliea  of  Christ  against  the 
fulneBS  of  his  Godhead  by  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  nature^i  in  him,  be- 
tween the  eternal  Son  and  his  temple),  but  even 
more  for  his  exegesis.  Ilia  celebrated  tpeatise  ou 
the  witch  of  Endor  (De  Engaairimytho)  ia  directly 
opposed  to  the  method  of  Origen-  Diodorua  of 
Tarsus  (q.v.;  d.  378)  may  be  considered  the  father 
■of  the  school  in  the  narrower  sense.  Chrysoatom 
and  Theodore  of  Mop^ue^itia  were  among  his  pupils, 
And  the  latter  became  the  classical  representative 
of  the  achooU  His  theology  is  vigorous  and  orig- 
inal,  a  genuine  offspring  of  the  old  Greek  theology 
as  seen  in  Origen*  emphajsisiug  strongly  the  freedom 
of  the  will  as  against  the  August inianism  char- 
aeteristic  of  Western  thought*  Both  Diodorus  and 
Theodore,  in  unison  %ith  the  great  doctors  of  their 
.agie  as  regards  the  Nicene  faith,  combated  not  only 
i^anism  but  Apollinarism.  In  exegeMs  Diodorus 
declares  that  he  prefers  the  historical  to  the  alle- 
gorical method  i  and  Theodore  striven  ^^th  great 
energy  for  a  true  grammalico-historical  e:tposition, 
and  makes  remarkable  stridea  toward  true  Biblical 
criticism. 

Theofiore'e  brother,  Polychronius,  first  a  monk  in 
the  cloister  of  Bt.  Zebinas  near  KyroB,  then  bishop 
of  Apamea  (d.  430),  w^ae  superior  to  Theodore  as 
a  Hebrew  jmd  Syriac  scholar;  his  commentary  on 
DanieK  of  which  considerable  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Mai  in  liis  Nava  colkctw^  i.,  ib  distin^ 
guished  by  its  study  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
The  principles  of  the  school  of  Antioch  bore  their 
fairest  fruit  in  the  thoughtful^  practically  edifying 
expositions  of  John  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  though 
both  he  and  another  distinguished  writer  closely 
.akin  to  him,  Isidore  of  Pelu^ium  (q.v.),  make  con- 
<;easions  to  the  allegorical  method,  or  do  not  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  type  and  allegory.  The 
latest  writer  who  properly  belongs  to  the  school 
is  the  many-sided,  clever*  learned,  but  somewhat 
wavering  Theodoret.  In  spite  of  his  great  depend- 
■ence  on  and  reverence  for  Theodore,  he  not  only 
leaned  in  dogma  to  compromise,  but  in  his  exe- 
gesis he  drifted  away  from  Theodore's  principles 
and  bowed  to  ecclesiaatical  traditionalism^  aban- 
"doning  a  large  part  of  the  exegetical  conquests  of 
the  school. 

The  polemical  activity  of  the  school  is  of  no  small 
importance.  There  were  many  of  the  old  heretics 
a  till  left  in  the  reg:ion  of  its  inflvieoce,  as  well  as 
numerous  Jews  and  pagan jj;  and  it  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Church  against  them  at  a  time  when 
the  other  provinces  were  able  to  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  peace.  (A.  Haiinack.) 

BifiLtOGaApar:  L.  Dierte!,  C**cA«:A/ir  dt»  Atten  Tt^ameni* 
in  det  ihrittiuihen  KircHe,  pp.  126-1 4 h  Jena,  l^m;  U. 
Kibn,  Die  Bedeuiun(f  der  aniioeA#n^«<A4!n  S^'ule,  Weusen- 
burg.  1856;  idem,  Theadar  fon  AfojwuM^ia  vtnd  Jum~ 
lim  Africanua,  Freiburg,  1S70:  idem,  in  T-Obinffer  TQ, 
1880;  C.  Horaung,  S^^la  Antiixhennf,  Neuatadt,  1S64; 
P.  Hefiearottier,  Bit  anHfxhenitdkt  Sdiuls,  WOrtburis. 
lSti<J;  h\  A,  Hptfibtt  Der  e^roftitche  Slandpunkt  d€9 
Theodar  und  TKeod^rrt,  Munich.  1871^  Neimder>  CHrit- 
tian  Church,  i.  674.  722,  ii.  182,  M&,  3SL^-304.  4ft3~S04* 
Ma-M4p  712-722.  726-72*1.  737-739;  O.  Bardcabcwef, 
Poil/rArimiuf,  FreibuTB*  1S79;  Miller,  Cktiatian  Chwrdi, 
1.  406-40&. 


AKTIOCH,  SYHOD  OF,  341  A.D.:  Records  of 
more  than  thirty  synoda  held  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  ar^  preser%'ed* 
Of  these  the  more  impcirtatit  fall  within  the  period 
of  the  controversy  about  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  are  treated  in  connection  with  it.  That  of 
the  year  341  requires  separate  treatment.  It  waa 
held  in  connection  with  the  consecration  of  the  so- 
called  Golden  Basilica  begun  by  Conjstantine  and 
completed  by  Const  antius.  Athanfu^iu^  says  that 
ninety  bishops  were  present-  Hilary  saya  ninety- 
seven »  The  synod  passed  twenty- five  canons, 
and  promulgated  three  creeda  with  a  dci^ign  to 
remove  the  NicEenjm.  The  first  canon  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  on  the 
celebration  of  Easter^  and  the  second  enforced 
participation  Ln  the  complete  hturg^y^*  Most  of  the 
others  dealt  with  questions  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation, such  as  the  relations  of  dioceses  and  the 
development  of  the  metropolitan  system.  Priests 
were  forbidden  to  wander  from  one  diocese  into 
another;  schismatic  assemblies  were  prohibited; 
persons  excommunicated  by  one  bishop  were  not 
to  be  reconciled  by  another j  and  strangers  were  not 
to  be  received  without  "  lettem  of  peaee*"  The 
provincial  system  gained  a  fimier  foothold  by  the 
reiteration  of  the  fifth  canon  of  Nictea^  requiring 
synods  to  be  held  twice  a  year*  The  position  of  the 
chorepiscopus  suffered  a  corresponding  depression 
in  the  eighth  and  tenth  canons.  Abstinence  from 
interference  with  other  dioceses  and  strict  guard- 
ianaliip  of  church  property  are  enjoined  upon  the 
bishop®,  who  are  also  forbidden  to  name  their 
micceasors.  These  canons  formed  an  element  of 
ecclesiastical  law  for  both  East  and  West^  and 
were  included  in  the  Codex  canonum  used  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  (A.  Hadck,) 

BtHLroaRAFHY:  Neander,  Christian  Church,  i,  605-600,  ii, 
187.  193.  205,  432-434,  436.  7til:  Hefele,  Candiifno^ 
9chichte.  \.  502-530,  Eofi.  transil.p  ii.  £6-82;  F,  MnaAiveii, 
Gttchkhte  d€r  QmUm  d^  kananiMehtn  Rt^U.  i.  65  m^ii 
GratiH  1870. 

ANTIOCHUS,  an*tai'o-kus:  The  name  of  thir- 
teen kinga  of  Syria,  belonging  to  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Seleucus  L,  Nicator  (312-280  B.C.), 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  See 
Seleucio^e, 

AlfTIOCHITS:  Abbot  of  Mar  Saba  (about  3  ho\in 
s.w,  of  Jerusalem)^  early  in  the  seventh  century^  a 
Galatian  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  in 
Greek  *' Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  sayings  from  the  Bible  and  the 
older  Church  Fathers,  An  introductory  epistle  de- 
scribes the  martyrdom  of  forty-four  monks  of  Mar 
Saba  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  when  the 
Persian  king  Choaroes  II,  conquered  Palestine 
(614),  and  the  last  chapter  gives  a  list  of  her- 
etics beginning  with  Simon  Magus.  Another  of  his 
works,  Exomologe^kj  also  depicts  the  sufferings  of 
Jerusalem, 
BiflLKKJHAFar:  MFG,  Ijtxiix, 

AUTIPAS:  Son  of  Herod  the  Great.  See  Herod 
AifD  uis  Family, 

AH TIPATER  (an-tip'o-t^r)  OF  BOSTRA :  Bishop 
of  Bostra  (70  m,  e,  of  Damafscus)  soon  after  450, 
As  a  theologian  he  belongs  to  the  opponents  of  the 
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Origenists,  against  whom  he  wrote  his  chief  work  (in 
Greek),  the  "  Refutation."  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved,  in  the  "  Parallels  "  of  John  of 
Damascus.  Most  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  An- 
ti pater  are  not  his.  Even  the  two  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  Annunciation  Day,  which  Migne  claims 
for  him,  are  doubtful;  the  first  supposes  a  fully 
developed  veneration  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  dic- 
tion is  suggestive  of  Byzantine  rhetoric;  the  other 
address  is  more  simple.  The  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  homilies  can  not  be  decided 
until  more  of  them  shall  have  been  published. 
His  works  are  in  MPG,  Ixxxv.,  xcvi.  (the  quotations 
in  John  of  Damascus).  Philipp  Meyer. 

Biblioorapht:  Fabriciu»-Harle8,  Biblxotheca  Oraca,  x.  518 
sqq.,  Hamburg,  1807. 

AlfTIPHON,  an'ti-fen:  A  term  denoting  pri- 
marily alternating  song  or  chanting,  one  voice  or 
choir  answering  another.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom 
(Ezra  iii.  11;  I  Chron.  xxix.  20;  Ps.  cvi.  45;  Matt, 
xxvi.  30)  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Basil  (Epist.,  ccvii.),  in  writing  to 
the  clergy  of  Neoccesarea,  mentions  the  two  com- 
monest methods:  **  Now,  divided  into  two  parts, 
they  sing  antiphonally  with  one  another.  .  .  . 
Afterward  they  again  commit  the  prelude  of  the 
strain  to  one,  and  the  rest  take  it  up."  The  latter 
method  could  be  either  hypophonic,  when  the  re- 
sponse consisted  of  the  closing  words  of  each  verse 
or  section;  epiphonic,  when  an  expression  like 
"  Amen,"  "  AUeluia,"  "  Gloria  Patri  "  was  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  a  psalm;  or  antiphonic  in 
the  strict  sense,  when  the  second  body  of  singers 
responded  to  the  first  half  of  each  verse  with  the 
second  half,  or  the  two  bodies  repeated  verses 
alternately.  Later  the  term  '*  antiphon "  came 
to  mean  merely  a  verse  or  formula  with  which  the 
precentor,  or  precentors,  began,  and  which  was 
repeated  by  the  entire  choir  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
It  determines  the  mode  of  the  piece,  and  closes  with 
the  key-note  followed  by  the  dominant  and  the 
evovcB  (the  last  notes  of  the  piece;  the  name  is 
made  up  of  the  vowels  of  secuhrumf  amen).  The 
whole  antiphon  (abbreviated  into  ana)  is  now 
sung  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  psalms 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  double  feast-days;  at  other 
times,  only  at  the  end.  A  collection  of  antiphons 
is  called  an  antiphonarium  or  antiphonale. 

The  Breviarium  Romanum  has  many  excellent 
antiphons,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
has  also  made  use  of  them.  They  are  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  content  of  the  psalm  or  hynm  to 
which  they  are  joined,  or  they  indicate  its  relation 
to  special  days  and  times.  For  example,  an  anti- 
phon to  Ps.  Ixiii.  for  Christmas  is:  "  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings";  for  Trinity  Sunday,  *^ Gloria  tibi, 
Trinitas  ";  for  apostles*  days,  "  Ye  are  my  friends." 
The  music  of  the  ancient  antiphons  is  generally 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  powerful. 

M.  Herold. 
Bibuographt:  F  Armknecht,  Die  heilioe  Ptalmodie,  G&t- 
tingen.  1855;  L.  Schoberlein,  Schatt  dea  liturgiachen  Char- 
und  Gemeinde-Oeaangs,  i.  550  sqq..  ib.  1880;  W.  Ldhe, 
Agende,  Nordlingen.  1884;  M.  HeroUl,  Vesperale,  2  vols.. 
Giiterploh,  1893:  F.  Hommel,  Antivhonen  und  Pmlmen- 
time,  ib.  1896;   R.  von  Liliencron.  Chorordnung,  ib.  1900. 


ANTIPOPE:  A  papal  usurper,  not  elected  in 
the  canonical  way,  but  resting  his  claims  on  fraud 
or  force.  Political  intrigues,  the  ambitions  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  action  of  a  minority  of  the  car- 
dinals have  generally  been  responsible  for  rival 
popes.  In  1046  there  were  four  claimants  of  the 
papacy:  Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IX.,  Gregory  VI., 
and  Clement  II.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
decide  which  of  the  rivals  was  the  true  pope,  and 
in  such  cases  schism  has  been  the  result.  The 
longest  schism  (known  as  "  the  Great  Schism  ") 
succeeded  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (1378)  and 
lasted  fifty  years  (see  Schism).  For  the  names 
of  the  antipopes,  see  the  list  given  in  the  article 
Pope,  Papacy,  and  Papal  System. 

AlfTITACT^,  an^'ti-tac't!  or  -t^:  The  name 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,,  iii.  34- 
39;  followed  by  Theodore t,  Hareticarum  fabtUarum 
epitome,  i.  16)  to  a  branch  of  Gnostic  libertines, 
who   rejected    the   demiurge.     See   Carpocrates 

AND  THE  CaRPOCRATIANS.  G.  KrCOER. 

ANTITRmiTARIAinSM . 

The  Earliest  Antitrinitarianunn  (f  1). 

Monarchianism  and  Other  Forms  to  the  Reformation  ($  2). 

Antitrinitarianifim  in  Great  Britain  (S  3). 

In  New  England  ($4). 

Antitrinitarianism  of  the  Present  (S  5). 

Antitrinitarianism  is  the  general  name  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  very  different  views  which  agree  only  in  reject- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God.  This 
doctrine  did  not  originate  in  the  extra-Christian 
world,  but,  with  whatever  adumbrations  in  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  (cf .  Domer,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine f  i.,  Edinburgh,  1880,  pp.  345  sqq.),  was  first 
distinctly  revealed  in  the  missions  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  and  first  clearly  taught  by  Jesus  (cf.  W. 
Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Lon- 
don, 1905,  pp.  218  sqq.)  and  his  apostles.  It  nat- 
urally, therefore,  as  a  purely  Christian  doctrine,  had 
to  establish  itself  against  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
conceptions;  and  throughout  its  history  it  has 
met  with  more  or  less  contradiction  from  the  two 
opposite  points  of  view  of  modalism  (which  tends 
to  sink  the  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead) 
and  subordinationism  (which  tends  to  degrade  the 
second  and  third  persons  into  creatures). 

The  Earliest  antitrinitarians  were  those  Jews 
who  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  were  convinced, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  but, 
in  their  jealously  guarded  monotheism,  could  not 
admit  him  to  be  God,  and  taught  therefore  a  purely 
humanitarian  Christology.  They  bear  the  name 
in  history  of  Ebionites  (q.v.).  The  emanationism 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  swarmed 

I.  The      throughout  the  second  century,  tended 

Earliest  to  subordinationism;  and  this  tend- 
Antitrini-  ency  is  inherent  also  in  the  Logos 
tarianism.  speculation  by  which  the  Christo- 
logical  thought  of  the  Church  teachers 
throu^  the  second  and  third  centuries  was  domi- 
nated. The  Logos  speculation  was  not,  however, 
consciously  antitrinitarian;  its  purpose  was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  construe  the  Church's  immanent 
faith  in  the  Trinity  to  thought,  and  to  that  end  it 
suggested  a  descending  series  of  gradations  of  de- 
ity by   which  the  transcendent  God  (the  Father) 
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Btietched  out  to  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world  (Son  and  Spirit).  This  subordinationism, 
however,  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  eariy  fourth  cen- 
tury in  the  Arian  degradation  of  the  Son  to  a 
creature  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  creature  of  a 
creature. 

The  ripening  of  this  fruit  was  retarded  by  the 
outbreak,  as  the  second  century  melted  into  the 
third,  of  the  first  great  consciously  antitrinitarian 
movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  C&ureh.  This 
movement,  which  is  known  in  history  as  Monarchi- 
anism  (q.v.)  arose  in  Asia  Minor  and  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  Churoh.  In  its  earliest  form  as  taught 
by  the  two  Theodoti  and  Artemon,  and 
2.  Monar-  in  its  highest  development  by  Paul  of 
chianiimi  Samosata^  it  conceived  of  Jesus  as  a 
and  Other  mere  man.  In  this  fonn  it  was  too 
Forms  to  the  alien  to  Christian  feeling  to  make 
Reforma-  much  headway;  and  it  was  quickly 
tk>n.  followed  by  another  wave  which  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  made  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  but  three  modes  of  being, 
manifestations,  or  actions  of  the  one  person  which 
God  was  conceived  to  be.  In  this  form  it  was 
taught  first  by  Praxeas  and  Noetus  and  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  Sabellius,  who  has  given  his 
name  to  it.  The  lower  form  is  commonly  called 
Ebionitic  or  dynamistic  Monarohi  anism;  the  higher, 
modalistic  Mnniiw»tiia.ni«Tn  or,  to  usc  the  nickname 
employed  by  Tertuilian,  Patripassianism.  Modal- 
istic Monarehianism  came  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and,  appearing  to  offer 
a  dear  and  easy  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
made  its  way  with  great  rapidity,  and  eariy  in  the 
third  century  seemed  to  threaten  to  become  the 
faith  of  the  Chureh.  It  was  partly  in  reaction 
from  it  that  the  Arians  in  the  eariy  fourth  century 
pressed  the  subordinationism  of  much  eariy  chureh 
teaching  to  the  extreme  of  removing  the  Son  and 
Spirit  out  of  the  category  of  deity  altogether,  and 
thus  created  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
antitrinitarian  movement  the  Chureh  has  ever 
known.  The  interaction  of  the  modalistic  and 
Arian  factors  brought  it  about  that  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wrought  out  in  the 
ensuing  controversies  was  guarded  on  both  sides; 
and  so  well  was  the  work  done  that  the  Chureh 
was  little  troubled  by  antitrinitarian  opposition 
for  a  thousand  years  thereafter.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  obscure  dualistic  and  pantheistic  sects,  it  is 
true,  held  to  antitrinitarian  doctrines  of  God;  but 
within  the  Chureh  itself  defective  conceptions  of 
the  Trinity,  resting  conunonly  on  a  pantheistic 
basis,  manifested  themselves  rather  in  theological 
tendencies  than  in  distinct  parties  (e.g.,  Johannes 
Scot  us  Erigena;  other  tendencies  in  Roscelin  and 
Abelard).  In  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  antitrinitarianism  of  the  obscure  sects 
came  into  open  view  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 
(I>enk,  Hatzer,  Melchior  Hofmann,  David  Joris, 
Johannes  Campanus).  At  the  head  of  the  pan- 
theistic antitrinitarianism  of  the  Reformation  era, 
however,  stands  Michael  Servetus,  and  though  his 
t3rpe  of  thought  soon  passed  into  the  background, 
it  was  destined  to  be  revived  whenever  mystical 


tendencies  waxed  strong  (Boehme,  Zinzendorf. 
Swedenborg).  Meanwhile  Laelius  and  Faust  us 
Socinus  succeeded  in  forming  an  organised  sect 
of  rationalistic  antitrinitarians  who  found  a  refuge 
in  Poland,  established  a  famous  university,  issued 
Bjrmbolical  documents  (the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Racovian  Catechism,  1605),  and  created  an  influ- 
ential literature  (Schlichting,  V5lkel,  the  two 
Crells,  Ostorodt,  Schmab,  Wolcogen,  'Wiszowati). 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Socinian  establishment  at  Racow  was  broken  up, 
but  the  influence  of  the  type  of  thought  it  repre- 
sented has  continued  imtil  the  present  day.  In 
Transylvania,  indeed,  the  old  Unitarian  organiza- 
tion dating  from  the  labors  of  Blandrata  and  David 
still  exists.  Elsewhere  antitrinitarianism  has  crept 
in  by  way  of  more  or  less  covert  innovations  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  "  liberal,"  and  running 
commonly  through  the  stages  of  Arminianism  and 
Aiianism  to  Socinianism.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, a  wide^read  hesitancy  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  observable  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  manifesting  itself 
no  less  in  the  high  subordinationism  of  writers  like 
George  Bull  than  in  the  frank  Arianism  of  others 
like  Samuel  Clarke.     It  was  not  until 

3.  Antttrin- 1774,    however,    that    the    first    Uni- 
itarianism  tarian    chapel    distinctly    known    as 

in  Great  such  was  founded  (Theophilus  Lind- 
Britain.  sey),  though  this  type  of  thought 
was  rapidly  permeating  the  commu- 
nity under  the  influence  of  men  of  genius  like 
Joseph  Priestly  and  men  of  learning  like  Nathaniel 
Lardner;  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  body  of  the  fore- 
most Presbyterian  congregations  had  become 
avowedly  Unitarian.  A  somewhat  similar  history 
was  wrought  out  in  Ireland,  where  after  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
divided  in  1827  on  this  question,  W.  Bruce  leading 
the  Unitarian  party. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

prevalent  attitude  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  the 

doctrine  of   the  Trinity  had   commu- 

4.  In  Rew  nicated  itself    to   the  New  England 
^igland.    churehes,  and  soon  an  antitrinitarian 

movement,  developing  out  of  the 
lingering  Arminianism,  was  in  full  swing,  which 
from  1815  received  the  name  of  Unitarianism. 
The  consequent  controversy  reached  its  height 
in  1819,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning's  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks  at 
Baltimore,  and  was  virtually  over  by  18^.  The 
result  was  a  body  of  definitely  antitrinitarian 
churehes  bound  together  on  this  general  basis, 
whose  leaders  have  illustrated,  on  every  possible 
philosophical  foundation,  every  possibb  variety 
of  antitrinitarianism  from  the  highest  modalism 
or  Arianism  down  (and  increasingly  universally 
so  as  time  has  passed)  to  the  lowest  Socini- 
anism. 

Meanwhile  the  **  liberal  "  tendencies  of  modem 
theological  thought  have  produced  throughout 
C!hristendom  a  very  large  number  of  theological 
teachers  who,  while  not  separating  themselves 
from  the  trinitarian  churches,  are  definitely  anti- 
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trinitarian  in  their  doctrine  of  God.  Accordingly, 
although  the  organized  Unitarian  churches,  which 
were  earlier  not  unproductiye  of  men 
5.  Antitrin-  of  high  quality  (e.g.,  John  James 
itariaxiism  Tayler,  James  Martineau,  James 
of  the  Brummond,  in  EIngland;  Theodore  Par- 
Present,  ker,  Andrews  Norton,  Ezra  Abbot,  A. 
P.  Peabody,  F.  H.  Hedge,  James  Free- 
man Clarice,  in  America),  show  no  large  power  of 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  has  there  been  a  more 
distinguished  body  of  antitrinitarian  teachers 
within  its  fold.  Every  variety  of  antitrinitarian- 
ism  finds  its  representatives  among  them.  The 
Arian  tendency  is,  indeed,  discoverable  chiefly 
in  the  high  subordinationism  of  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  break  with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (Franck,  Twesten,  Kahnis,  Meyer,  Beck, 
Doedes,  Van  Oosterzee),  though  a  true  Arianism  is 
not  imexampled  (Hofstede  de  Groot).  In  sequence 
to  the  constructions  of  Kant  and  his  idealistic  suc- 
cessors, a  great  number  of  recent  theologians  from 
Schleiermacher  down  have  stated  their  doctrine  of 
God  in  terms  of  one  or  another  form  of  modalism 
(De  Wette,  Hase,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Biedermann, 
Lipsius,  Pfleiderer,  Kaftan),  though  sometimes,  or  of 
late  ordinarily,  this  modalism  is  indistinguishable 
from  Socinianism,  allowing  only  a  '^  Trinity  of 
revelation  "^-of  God  in  nature  (the  Creation),  in 
history  (Christ),  and  in  the  conscience  (the  Church). 
Consonant  with  the  general  drift  of  modem 
thought  this  recent  antitrinitarianism  is  commonly, 
however,  frankly  Socinian,  and  recognizes  only  a 
monadistic  Godhead  and  only  a  human  Jesus  (cf . 
A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Edinbur^, 
1881,  Lecture  v.;  James  Orr,  The  Chriitian  View 
of  God  and  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1903,  Lecture  vii., 
and  notes).  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
bald  Socinianism  is  furnished  probably  by  A. 
Ritschl,  but  a  no  less  characteristic  example  is 
afforded  by  W.  Beyschlag,  who  admits  only  an 
ideal  preexistence  in  the  thought  of  God  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  affirms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
representation  that  he  is  a  third  divine  person 
"  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in^>ortations  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures.''  See  Ritbchl,  Albrex:ht 
Benjamin;  Trinity.       Benjamin  B.  Warfibld. 

Bxbuographt:  J.  H.  Allen,  HiBtorieal  Sketch  of  ike  l/nttn- 
rian  Movement  eince  the  Reformation^  New  York,  1894  (in 
American  Church  History  Series);  F.  S.  Bock,  Hiataria 
Antitrinilariorum,  2  vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  177-4-84;  L.  Lange, 
Geechi^Ue  und  Etttwickeluno  der  Syeteme  der  Unitarier  vor 
der  Nic&niechen  Synode,  Leipsic,  1831;  F.  TrechseU  Die 
proteMtantiecfun  AntUrinUarier  vor  Socin^  Heidriberg,  1830- 
44;  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianiemue  nach  aeiner  Stellung  in 
der  Geeammtentwiekefung  dee  chrietlichen  Geiatee,  Kiel, 
1847;  R.  Wallace.  Antiirinitarian  Bioorapky,  3  Tola.. 
London,  1850.  See  also  under  Arianism;  EaiaNiTca; 
Monarchianism;  Socinub  (Facstub),  Socinians;  Uni- 
tarians: and  cf.  the  treatment  of  these  movements  in 
the  Church  histories. 

ANTON,  PAUL:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Hirschfelde 
(near  Zittau,  50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dresden),  in  Upper 
Lausitz,  Feb.  2,  1661;  d.  at  Halle  Oct.  20,  1730. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  became  tutor  there,  and 
helped  to  found  Francke's  Collegia  hiblica  (see 
Pietism).  In  1687-80  he  traveled  in  southern 
Europe  as  chaplain  to  the  future  Elector  of  Saxony 


Frederick  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  became 
superintendent  at  Rochlitz.  In  1693  he  was 
summoned  as  court  chaplain  to  Eisenach,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly 
established  university  at  Halle.  With  J.  J.  Breit- 
haupt  and  A.  H.  Francke  (qq.v.),  Anton  gave  to 
the  Hallensian  theology  its  pietistic  character, 
and  he  helped  largely  to  make  the  university  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  Protestant  theology  in 
Germany.  He  adhered  more  closely  than  his 
colleagues  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine. 
His  peculiar  activity  was  in  the  field  of  practical 
theology.  As  professor  of  polemics,  he  sought  to 
ground  that  study  upon  psychological  principles. 
*'  Every  one,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  carries 
within  himself  the  seeds  of  unbelief  and  heresy; 
and  introspection  is  a  more  fruitful  means  for 
ascertaining  the  true  principles  of  belief  than  \yet- 
sonal  or  sectarian  controversy."  The  Lord,  he 
taught,  would  forgive  a  thousand  faults  and  tmns- 
gressions,  but  not  hypocrisy  or  unfaithfulness  to 
duty.  The  consciousness  of  sin  was  always  present 
with  him,  and  he  impressed  himself  upon  his  audi- 
tors by  his  evident  sincerity.  Anton's  lectures 
were  edited  in  part  by  Schwenzel  in  1732  under  the 
title  Collegium  arUitheticum.  His  devotional  works 
— such  as  j^von^isc^  Hausgesprdch  von  der  Erlo- 
sung  (Halle,  1723)  and  ErbatUiche  Betrachtung  Ober 
die  siebeh  Worte  ChrisH  am  Krevz  (1727) — attained 
great  popularity.  (Georo  MCller.) 

Bibuoobapht:  An  autobiography  to  1725  was  published 
in  Denkmal  dee  Herm  Paul  Anton,  Halle.  1731. 

ANTONELLI,  dn^'to^ent,  GIACOMO,  ja'c6-m6: 
Cardinal  secretary  of  state  under  Pius  IX.  and 
chief  political  adviser  of  that  pope;  b.  at  Sonnino 
(64  m.  s.e.  of  Rome), in  the  then  Papal  States,  Apr. 
2, 1806;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  6, 1876.  He  received  his 
earlier  education  at  the  Roman  Seminary,  then 
studied  law  at  the  Sapienxa,  and,  after  holding 
several  minor  posts  in  the  papal  government,  was 
appointed  delegate  or  governor  successively  of 
Orvieto,  Yiterbo,  and  Macerata.  He  showed  so 
much  force  and  judgment  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1831  that  Gregory  XVI.  found  a 
place  for  him  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
ferring him  in  1845  to  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  the  Camera  Apostolica  or  minister  of  finance. 
On  his  appointment  in  1840  as  canon  of  St.  Peter's 
he  received  deacon's  orders,  but  he  never  became 
a  priest.  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1847, 
and  on  the  organiiation  of  the  municipal  council, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  named  him  as  its  presi- 
dent. A  few  months  later,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  ministry  on  modem  lines,  he  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  (as  president  of  the  council,  thou^ 
Recchi  was  nominally  prime  minister),  but  soon  re- 
signed the  position,  becoming  prefect  of  the  ponti  fical 
palaces,  in  which  position  he  organized  the  flight 
toGaeta.  Thence,  as  secretary  of  state,  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  pope's 
return  (Apr.  12, 1850),  from  which  date  till  his  death 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  under 
Pius  IX. 

As  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  reactionary 
policy,  AntoneOi  was  regarded  by  the  Liberals 
as  an  incaznaiion  d  evil;  but  materials  are  not  yet 
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Bt  hand  for  the  formation  of  a  final  judgment  on 
his  career.  His  opponents,  however,  admit  that 
be  was  a  man  of  genius  in  diptotnacy  and  of  un^ 
iwervtEig  constancy  in  the  defense  of  hi«  principles. 
His  private  life  has  been  bitterly  attacked,  and 
it  ifl  true  that  he  was  more  statesman  than  cleric. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  hia  charaeter,  however, 
be  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  nineteen  I  h 
century;  and  his  nam©  will  be  indissolubly  con- 
cieeted  in  history  with  that  of  the  pontiff  whom 
he  served  so  faithfully.    See  Pius  IX. 

BiitLLCMDRAPRT:  A.  clc  Wojil.  CardiTial  Aniojietti.  Bonn,  1876; 
TrfSM  homhrM  ilvttrf*,  PioIX.,  Ijam^mdHe  y  AntoHtUi^ 
Madrid.  1860;  E.  Veuillot^  Cd^-bHttt  catholiqw*  conttm- 
pomineM,  Paru.  1870;  KL,  i.  9TSr-979. 

AHTOmAKS,  an-tO'ni-ans,  or  ANTONIHES, 
an"t6'Tiainz':  !•  Religious  orders  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chaldeans,  Ma roni tea,  siid  Armenians, 
which  follow  a  rule  called  the  rule  of  St,  Anthony. 
In  reality  St.  Anthony  (251-350)^  although  he  is 
justly  styled  the  father  of  oenobitic  life,  left  no 
rule  to  hh  followers  save  those  scattered  directions 
found  in  hts  writing;!.  The  eo-calted  rule  of  St. 
Anthony  h,  thereforCj  the  work  of  some  later  writer 
who  took  it.s  sube^tanee,  however,  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  saint.  At  the  present  time  the  Antonians 
are  groupetl  in  four  congregations-  the  Chaldean 
Antonians  of  St.  Hormisdas,  founded  in  Meso- 
potamia in  1809  for  missionary  work,  with  about 
one  hundred  member?;  the  Maronite  Antonians 
of  Aleppo^  with  120  members;  the  Maronite  Bala- 
dito  Antonians,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  with  700 
members;  and  the  Maronite  Congregation  of  St, 
Isaiah,  with  240  members.  John  T.  Creaoh. 

A  fifth  congregation  called  after  St.  Anthony, 
now  almost  extinct*  waa  founded  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Armenians  by  Abraliam  .^ttar-Mura* 
dtan,  a  merchant,  who  in  1705,  with  his  brother 
James,  a  priest,  retired  to  Mount  Lebanon  to  lend 
an  ascetic  life.  Here,  in  1721,  they  established 
the  monastery  of  Kerem»  followed  by  another  at 
Beit-Khasbo  near  Beirut.  In  1761  a  third  com- 
munity was  founded  in  Rome,  near  the  Vatican. 
About  1740  the  exiled  bishopi  of  HaJeb  (Aleppo), 
Abraham  Artizivian,  who  had  found  refuge  at 
Kerem,  took  advantage  of  a  long  vacancy  in  the 
Cilidan  patriarchate  to  set  himself  up  as  cathoEcoa 
of  Ciheia,  and  secured  papal  confirmation  in  1742. 
His  first  succe^wr  was  the  above-mentioned  James, 
who  wag  followed  by  Michael  and  Basil,  also  -Anto- 
nians. In  IS66  the  patriarch  of  the  Catholic 
Armenians,  Anthony  Hasun,  residing  in  Cbnslan- 
tinople,  adopted  the  title  "  Patriarch  of  Cilicia,** 
and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  Antonian  patri- 
archate. The  Antonians  usualJy  numbered  fifty 
or  sixty ^  and  served  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
in  Turkey.  In  1834  they  transferred  their  novitiate 
and  school  to  Home,  only  the  abbot  and  a  few 
brothera  remaining  in  the  Lebanon.  In  1865 
Sukias  Gaa^anjian  was  chosen  abbot  and  waa  con- 
secrated by  the  last  Lebanon  patriarch*  He  lived 
in  Constantinople  as  head  of  the  anti-Hasun  party. 
On  Haeun'8  charges,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome 
in  1869;  but  before  his  case  could  be  heard^  the 
Vatican  council   met.    He  and  his  monks   were 


among  the  first  to  reject  papal  infallibility ^  and 
were  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  with  the  help  of 
the  French  ambassador-  In  1876  Malachi  Or- 
manian,  the  best-known  and  best -educated  of  the 
Antonians,  went  to  Rome  and  finally  closed  their 
hoiise  there.  (He  afterward  joined  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  has  published  Le  Vaiiain  et  lea  Armt- 
nufiA  and  other  works.)  The  present  members 
of  the  congregation,  having  made  their  submission 
to  the  pof>e,  are  concentrated  in  one  community 
in  Constantinople. 

S,  An  antinomian  sect  which  originated  in 
the  canton  of  Beni,  Switzerland,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  founded  by  Anton  Unter- 
n&hrer  (b.  at  Schtipfheim,  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Sept,  5,  1759;  d*  in  the  jail  of  Lucerne 
Jime  29,  1824).  UntemAhrer  was  educated  and 
con6rmed  in  the  Ronvan  Catholic  Church;  after 
a  varied  career  as  cowherd,  cabinet-maker,  private 
teacher,  and  quack  doctor,  he  nettled  in  1800  at 
Amsoldingen.  near  Thun,  and  began  to  hold  re- 
ligious meetings,  to  preach,  and  to  issue  books. 
He  announced  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  come  to 
fulfil  the  incomplete  work  of  Jesus,  to  judge  man- 
kind (especially  rulera  and  judges,  who  were  all 
to  be  abolished),  and  to  cancel  all  debts.  On  Apr. 
16,  1802,  he  appeared  before  the  Minster  of  Bern 
with  a  crowd  of  adherents,  to  ivhom  he  had  pre- 
dict^ the  occurrence  of  some  great  event.  The 
tumult  was  suppressed,  and  Untem&hrer  was  con- 
demned to  two  years'  imprisonment.  On  bis 
release  he  was  received  by  his  adherents  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  riots  again  occurred.  For  five  years 
Untemlhrer  was  confined  in  Lucerne  a-g  a  lunatic. 
He  returned  to  the  world  more  collected  and  more 
serious,  but  by  no  means  cured,  and  in  1820  he 
was  permanently  confined  in  the  jail 

Untern^brer'fl  publications  comprise  al>out  fifteen 
pamphlets,  including,  with  others,  Gerichisbuch- 
lein ;  Buck  der  Erffillung ;  and  Gcheimniss  der 
Liebe.  He  taught  that  the  primitive  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  expressed  in  the  two 
commandments,  to  love  and  multiply,  and  to 
abstain  Irom  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Tempted  by 
Satan,  man  %dolatcd  the  second  commandment 
and  attained  great  wisdom,  which  is  the  curae  of 
mankind.  It  began  >^ith  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  and  ends  in  institutions  innumer- 
able—State, Omrch,  courts,  schools »  and  the  like. 
From  the  curse  there  is  only  one  means  of  salvation; 
namely,  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  command- 
m^ent,  to  love  and  multiply;  and  for  this  purjxise 
all  restraints  ariBing  from  such  ideas  as  marriage, 
family,  etc.,  must  be  ihrow^n  oiT.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  sect  was  Amsoldingen,  whence  it  spread 
to  Gstcig,  near  Interlaken.  Suppref^scd  here  in 
1S21,  it  reappeared  at  Wohlenn  near  Bern,  in  1830, 
tuider  the  leadership  of  Benedict  Schori,  and  again 
at  Gsteig,  in  1838-40,  under  the  leadership  of 
Christian  Mieheh  Severe  measures  were  necessary 
to  suppress  its  excesses. 

BiaLiOGBAi-ttY;  J,  Zieglcr,  Aktenmft»9iae  Nachridtt€7i  tbcr 
dU  motnannten  Anlcmi»iktt  (m  Kanton  Bern,  Lii  Tr^ch- 
hI,  Beit'dffe  lur  Qetckichti  rfw  uchvu'Ufriscken  reformirUn 
Kirch€,  iU.  70  941.,  Bfm,  1842;  G.  Jou,  Dom  Sekterivxtcn. 
im  Kanton  Bem^  lb,  1381. 
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AKTONITfUS,  an"to-nm'nus.  PIUS:  Roman  em- 
peror 13S-1G1;  b.  near  Lanuvium  (Civita  Lavigna, 
18  m.  s.a.e.  of  Rome)  Sf^pt,  !9,  86;  d,  at  Lorium  (in 
fiouthem  Et  run  a,  12  RomaD  miles  from  Rome)  Mar 
7,161.  He  was  m ade  conaul  in  1 20  and  wa^  adopted 
by  Hadrian  in  138,  after  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  administration  of  the  province  of  AjEtia. 
On  Ms  accession  as  emperor  he  took  the  name 
Titus  ^lius  Hadnanus  Antoninus  Piu£,  his  original 
one  having  been  Titus  Aurelius  Ful^dus  Boioniue 
Arrius  Antoninus.  Under  his  just  and  gentle  rule 
the  empire  enjoyed  almost  unbroken  peace.  In 
his  last  years  he  left  the  ^vemment  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  his  associate,  Marcus  Aurelius  (q,v,), 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. For  the  Christian  Church  hb  reign  is  marked 
by  the  flounahing  of  Marcioo  and  the  Gnostic 
schools,  by  the  apology  of  Aristides  and  the  writings 
of  Justin,  probably  by  the  Oratio  of  Tatian*  and 
possibly  by  the  final  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias.  Within  the  same  period  fall  the  beginning 
of  the  Easter  controveray^  the  visit  of  Polycarp 
and  Hegesippua  to  Rome,  the  rise  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate  in  that  city,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
consolidation  against  Gnosticiam  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  civil  magistrates  obser\'ed  the  same 
policy  of  tolerance  toward  the  Church  as  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Practically,  however,  by 
forbidding  or  rendering  difficult  tlie  delation  of  the 
Christians  on  a  charge  of  atheism  by  the  excite 
population  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  by  his  edicts 
addressed  "  to  the  people  of  Lariaaa,  Tliessalonica, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Greeks,"  Antoninus  so  far 
protected  them  that  he  was  considered  by  many 
ecclesiastical  writera  aa  a  positive  friend  of  the  new 
religion.  Hia  prohibition  of  denunciation  by  fa- 
natical private  citizens,  however^  can  not  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  an  official  sanction  for  the  practise 
of  Christiamty.  {A.  Harnack.) 

BiBLiooHAPnr:  E.  E.  Bryant »  RtiQn  of  A  ntoninus  Piiutt 
Cajiibridecft  1895  (a  twholafBhip-eBany);  Nennder,  Ckri*- 
tinn  Chttreh,  i.  pa^tm;  B.  AuM,  Hiutoire  dft  pcrticu- 
tion*,  pp.  2fi7-341,  ParM.  1875;  W.  W.  C&peH,  Th4 
Ageof  tht  A  ntoninst^  Loudoun,  187ti:  Schaff^  Church  h  utory. 
It.  51-52;  iltNTjt  on  the  period,  C,  Merivalf**  Hittorv  #/  (ft* 
RofmaTit  UTuier  the  Empire,  8  vola.y  Lotidan^  l^^. 

AHTONINUS,  SAIITT,  OF  FLORENCE  (ANTO- 
inO  PIEROZZI):  Archbishop  of  Florence;  b.  in 
that  city  13S9;  ±  there  May  2.  1459.  In  1404 
be  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1430  was 
made  prior  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco 
in  Florence.  In  1439  he  took  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  union  with  the  Greeks.  In  1446, 
against  his  wish  but  at  the  express  behest  of  Pope 
Engenius  IV.,  he  was  chosen  archbishop.  His 
blameless  life  and  devotion  to  duty  rendered  him 
beloved  by  all.  and  liis  canonization  by  Adrian  VI. 
in  1523  was  looked  upon  as  the  just  due  of  an  un- 
tiring, humble,  and  exemplary  bishop.  He  has 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  Florentine  art.. 

The  humanistic  tendency  of  the  time  had  no 
effect  upon  Antoninus,  He  WK>te  certain  works 
quite  in  the  scholastic  spiritt  aa;  Summa  thtologica 
(4  parts,  Venice  and  Nuremberg,  1477;  ed.  P.  and 
B.  Ballerini,  Verona^  1740),  based  upon  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  first  text-book  of  ethica^  and  stiU 
eeteemed  in  Italy;  Summa  amf€9$i<malu  or  Sum- 


mula  confessioniim  (Mondovi,  1472);  and  Summa 
hiatiiriQlu  or  Chrimiton  fl6  orhe  condito  bipartUum 
(3  vols.,  Venice,  14§0,  and  often;  ed.  P.  iVlaturus, 
B.  J.>  Lyons*  1587),  a  worid-ehronicle  to  1457,  un- 
critical and  full  of  fables  and  legends,  but  showing 
industry  and  systematic  arrangement.  Here  and 
there,  &»  in  judging  of  the  great  achism,  he  venturer 
to  advance  his  own  opinion  and  he  questions  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  Antoninus'  works,  in  four  volumeSp 
was  pubUshed  at  Venice,  1474-75,  and  a  second 
edition,  in  eight  volumes,  at  Florence,  174L  In 
later  years  have  appeared:  Opera  a  ben  vtvere  di 
Sant'  Anlonmo  (Florence,  1 855)  and  Lettere  (1859)- 

K.  Bekhath. 

B[BIJO<ik.vprt:  A  lif?^  by  Fra.nriscUA  Cq^tiJionennis.  and  s:n- 
other  by  Leonartiut  d«  Serubertid  are  in  ASB,  May.  i, 
3l4"3fl2;  Qil^tif'Echiird>  ^criptorw  ardinU  pradicatorum, 
i.  gl7-BlC^,  Fariii,  I7td;  Mi^itn&i  Sitviun,  CommentarUt 
p.  50,  Frankfort t  1614:  Creighton,  Pttpacv,  i.  S04j  A* 
von  ReumDatn  lirieft  hrdiifer  and  gattt^fHrchtiffer  iM* 
lierufr,  pp.  13^150,  Freihurs,  1377;  Idem.  Lotouq  di 
Medid,  i.  14S,  176.  562-564,  LeifMie,  1S74,  Ettg.  trantl,, 
i.  123.  ISh  463^66,  London.  1876. 

ANTONIO  DE  LEBRIJA,  an-t^'ni-O  d^  l^bri'HQ, 
(Lat*  4^lius  Ant^nius  NebrissenaiSf  i.e*,  "  of  LebH- 
ja,"  the  aacient  Nebriaaa,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
34  m.  s,  of  Seville):  5[>anish  humanist;  b.  1442^ 
(1444?);  d.  at  Aleaia  July  2,  1522.  He  studied 
in  his  native  land,  and  for  about  ten  years  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Spain  with  a  plan  for  reforming 
the  schools  and  studies.  As  professor  in  Salamanca 
and  by  hia  Introduciimie^  in  Lalinam  grammati- 
cam  (14^1;  innumerable  editions,  translations,  and 
adaptations,  even  as  late  aj^i  Paris,  185S;  an  Eng. 
ed*,  London,  1631),  he  led  the  way  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics.  Retiring  from  the  university,  he 
spent  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Latin-Spanish  and  Spanish- Latin  lexicon  (ScvUle, 
n.d.;  Alcala,  IBZ2;  and  often),  a  pioneer  work  at 
that  time.  He  published  also  archeologteal  workA 
and  a  grammar  of  Greek  and  of  Castilian,  and 
labored  to  improve  the  text  of  t!ie  Vulgate.  He 
was  one  of  the  cliief  workers  on  the  ComplutenEian 
polyglot,  and  spent  his  la.Ht  years  as  teacher  at 
Akala,  prott!Cted  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  from  the 
attacks  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  scholastic  sehooh 
As  historiographer  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  he 
wrote  a  luutory  of  two  decades  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Granada,  1545)  \hy  some 
assigned  to  Hernando  da  Pulgar  rather  than  to 
Antonio;  cf.  Pottliast^  Wcgwei^er,  B<Jrlin,  1896| 
p.  946].  K.  Benr.\th, 

BlSUoaHAPHTt  NieholauA  Antoniua^  Bibliotheca  NiMpana 
noifa,  i.  132-130.  Mvlrid,  1783:  J,  B.  Mu^os,  to  MemarioM 
de  tm  rtai  aeademia  de  la  hitUmaj  Ui.  1-30.  Madrid, 
1790;  C.  J.  Hcfde,  Cardinal  Ximene§,  pp.  110-117,  124,. 
370.  45S,  Tubingen,  IS44. 

ANTWERP  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Poltolot, 
APHARSACHITESi  a-far'sa-kdts,  APHARSATH- 
CHITES,  a-far"sath'kait3,  APHARSITES,  Q-fQj^- 
saits :  Words  occurring  only  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (Apharsachitea,  v.  3;  Apharsathchites  and 
AphareiteSj  iv.  9).  Most  translators  and  commen- 
tators have  regarded  them  as  names  of  peoples,  in- 
cluding them  among  the  tribes  settled  in  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians  (II  Kings  xvii.  24:),  and  have  made 
unsatisfactory  attempts  to  identify  them  (e^g*,  tha- 
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Apharsites  with  the  Parrhasii  of  E^t  MetUti — 
so  M,  Hillcrp  OnomaMicum  mcrum,  Ttibingen,  1706 — 
or  with  the  Persiaiifl — CSesenius,  Th&taurtis ;  Ewald, 
G^chichle  InraeU;  E.  Berth  eau^  eommetitary  on 
Ezm^  Guttingen,  1838).  The  best  eiqjlaiiation 
has  been  given  by  Etliuifd  Meyer  {EnUUhung  dea 
Judenthums,  Halle.  1896.  pp.  37  sqq.)^  foUoiving 
a  hint  of  G.  Hoffmann  (in  ZA » ii.,  1887^  pp.  54  sqq.)» 
He  regardj!  "'  Aphar^achites  "  and  **  Aphareath- 
chites  *'  as  equivalent^  the  "  th "  (the  Hebrew 
letter  fau)  Imving  been  inserted  in  the  latter  by 
mistake,  and  gives  to  all  three  wonb  tha  same 
meaning,  "  Persians."  The  passage  Ezra  iv.  9, 
accordingly  J  he  reads  r  **  Rehum  the  commissioner 
and  Shimflhai  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their 
coj leagues  the  Persian  magiitracy.  the  Pc^rsian 
larpetaye^  the  people  of  Erech,  Babylon,  and  Shu- 
shaUt  that  is,  the  Elamitea/'  The  word  tarpeJaye 
(English  versions  "  Tarpelites ")  is  left  untrans- 
lated as  neocsaarily  meaning  an  official  class  of 
some  imkno^^ni  sort  and  not  the  name  of  a  people. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  '*  Apharsites  '* 
are  not  "  Pereians,"  but  that  the  form  arose  by 
ditfcography,  the  word  for  scribe  (mphera)  just  above 
being  fltiit  copied  by  mistake  and  then  assimilated 
to  the  form  for  "  Peraianjs."  If  "  Apharsites  "  were 
to  be  thus  ruled  out  of  the  verse  and  the  Bible, 
the  *''  Tarpelites  "  would  be  an  unknown  people 
heading  the  list  like  those  that  follow,  and  not  the 
name  of  a  dajss  of  officials,        J.  F,  McCUHnT. 

AFKRAATES^  a-frfl'tiz;  The  '' Persian  sa^." 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  twenty-two  homilies^ 
arranged  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Syriac 
alphabeti  and  a  treatise,  De  acmo  benedtcio  (Isa, 
Ixv.  8),  in  Syriac.  The  firat  ten  homiliei*  were 
written  in  the  years  336-337,  the  others  in  344-345^ 
the  treatijse  in  Aug.,  345,  The  latter  is  mentioned 
in  Armc^nian  lists  of  the  apocryphal  books.  In 
the  life  of  Julianus  Saba  (P.  Betljan,  Acta  martytum 
et  tanciofum^  vi.,  Paris,  1896,  p.  386)  it  is  said  that 
Aphraates  was  a  pupil  of  Julianus  and  that  he  died, 
according  to  some,  at  the  age  of  104  years.  If 
this  he  truej  he  may  have  been  tbe  Aphraates 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  22-23), 
who  bad  an  interview  with  Valens.  The  name 
occxirs  again  in  the  Syriac  martyrology  of  the  year 
41 L  Its  form  in  modem  Persian  is  Farhad.  The 
name  Jacobus  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Aphraates  a^  bishop  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Mattai, 
near  Mosul  (cf.  G.  P.  Badger ,  The.  NcstorianSj  i., 
London,  1852,  p.  97). 

With  Ephrac^m  Syms,  Aphraates  may  be  called 
tbe  finjt  classic  writer  of  the  Syiisji  Church.  Bis 
itylc  is  pure,  and  he  ghows  deep  knowledge  of  the 
ScriptureH,  with  earnest  ^eal  for  tbe  weKare  of  the 
Church,  There  is  no  trace  of  the  ehr^tological 
controversies  of  AHus»  a  single  polemical  passage 
against  Valentinian^,  Marcionites,  and  Manieheanfi, 
but  many  against  the  Jews,  from  whose  traditions 
Aphraates  draws  richly  (cf.  S.  Funk^  Die  hag- 
gaduchmi  EUmente  in  Aphttmte$,  Vienna.  1891). 
He  used  the  DitsieMJtGrtm  of  Tatian  instead  of  the 
single  Gospels.  The  sixth  homily  shows  that 
monks  and  eremite  were  already  organized  in 
1x18  time  and  place.     His  psychology  is  peculiar, 


especially  his  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 
His  days  are  Jan.  29  (Greek  calendar)  and 
Apr.  7. 

Gennadi  us  of  Majseilles,  in  his  De  viria  iUuMrihus 
(c.  495 )r  confounded  Aphraates  with  Jacob  of 
Nisibis,  under  whose  name  nineteen  of  the  homilies 
were  pubUsbed  in  an  Armenian  translation  by  N. 
Antonelli  (Rome,  1756),  George,  bishop  of  the 
Arabians,  in  a  letter  about  714  (P.  de  I^ogarde, 
Analecta  Syriacaf  Lrcipsic,  l85Sj  German  transU 
by  V.  RysHcl  ib.  L891).  ii  better  infonoed.  The 
Syriac  original  was  first  made  accessible  by  W. 
Wright  {The  Homilit&  o/  Aphr<ialt«^  the  PerBtan 
Sage,  i.*  text^  London,  1869;  the  translation  did 
not  appear).  With  I.fatin  translation  the  homihes 
are  in  Pairoiogm  Syrwa,  i.  (Paris,  1S&4),  There  is 
a  German  translation  by  G.  Bert  (Tt/,  iii.  3*  Leipsic, 
1S8S),  and  an  English  translation  of  selections  in 
NPA^Ff  2d  ser.j  vol.  xiii.  E.  Kkstle^ 

B}^uoi]»iiAi'aT:  J.  B.  F,  Swm*  Prr>Uffimttna  in  AphrmtH* 
mrmontM,  Letpde^  187^;  J.  Forcet,  D*  rUa  et  acriptiM 
AphraatiM,  Louvain,  1S82-  W.  Wright,  A  Sfwrt  Ui^iorii  of 
SyHat  Literature,  Lundoti,  1394;  and  tbe  prefjuso  to 
WriHtat's  pd.  of  tt»?  fiimiiieMr  F.  C.  Burkitt.  Early  Batiem 
Chrittianiti/,  pp.  132-140,  Lauiioa.  1004. 

APHTHARTODOCETjE,  af'thar"t5-do-st'tt.     See 

Mo  NO  PH  Yfi  ITES , 

APION,  ^'pe-on;  Alexandrian  grammarian  of 
the  fir.Ht  century.  He  was  bom  in  the  Cjreat  Oasis 
of  Egypt t  was  educated  m  Alexandria,  and  gained 
repute  there  as  teacher  and  U*cttirer;  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  he  lectured  on  rhet» 
oric  and  grammar  in  Rome;  under  Caligula  he 
traveled  ttirough  Greece  and  Italy  lecturing  on 
Homer.  He  seems  to  have  been  vain  and  super^ 
ficial,  with  a  touch  of  the  charlatan  in  his  char- 
acter. Among  other  works ^  he  wrote  a  glossary  on 
Homer,  a  eulogy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a 
histoiy  of  Egypt,  But  it  is  as  an  early  anti-Semite 
tliat  Apion  is  remembered;  \m  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  bitter  and  extreme  and  led  him  to  record 
slandem  in  his  history  of  Egypt  which  are  refuted 
by  Josephus  in  his  work  known  as  Cf^nira  Apidinefrt^ 
although  but  a  part  of  It  is  directed  against  Apion. 
In  the  year  40  a. n,  .4pion  headed  a  delegation  sent 
from  AJe3candria  to  Calignia  at  Rome  to  make 
charges  against  tbe  Jews;  the  counterdelegationr 
sent  by  the  Jews  for  their  defense,  was  led  by 
Philo  (q.v.).  The  extant  fragments  of  Apion 'a 
historical  works  are  collected  in  C.  O.  Miiller^a 
FragmetUa  histaricaritm  Gn£cm^um,  iii.  (Paris*  1849j, 
pp.  506^16, 

BtFLfoOitAPSrr:  BCB,  i.  12S-130;  Sehflrer,  Gctthiihte,  iii. 
4(K^-411,  LeipBtc,  im^  Eojt^  IrmnaL,  II.  uh  257-2^1  f con- 
tuna  fult  refereaoM  to  Ltler&ture);  JE^  L  d6<M>6& 

APOCALYPSE,  THE.  See  Johit  tbe  Apostle, 
11.^  1,  For  apocryphal  apocalypses,  see  Apoc- 
RTPHA,  B,  rV.;  sec  also  Psettdspioraph-A,  Old 
Testament,  IT.,  4-2 1^  and  ApocALTi^nc  Litilra- 

TtlHEy  JSWtSE. 

APOCALYPTIC  UTEHATtTRE,  JEWISH:  The 
Jatef^t  type  of  Jewish  prophetic  writing.  The 
literature  g^erally  called  ^*  apocalyptic  ^*  coa^ 
mcnces  i^-ith  Danid  (for  date,  see  Danisl,  Book  op) 
and    closes  with   IV  Exra-Baruch.    On  the   one 
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side,  the  limit  is  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  rising; 

on  the  other,  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 

The  notion  of  two  ages  following  each 

Fiindamen-  other  (this  age  and  the  coming  one; 

tal  Charac-  cf.  IV  Eara,  vii.  50,  "  The  Most  High 

teristics.  made  not  one  age,  but  two  "),  which 
stands  also  in  the  background  of  New 
Testament  hterature,  governs  apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions. The  underlying  idea  here  is  dualism, 
the  thought  being  that  God  alone  is  not  in  full  con- 
trol of  "  this  age,"  since  diabolic  might  finds  ex- 
ercise therein.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
through  Jewish  apocalyptic  the  idea  of  **  world  '' 
as  a  whole,  developing  itself  according  to  certain 
laws,  is  made  familiar  to  later  Judaism  (cf.  Dan. 
vii.  1  sqq.;  Enoch  Ixxxv.  sqq.;  Baruch  xxvii.  sqq.), 
and  how  the  inner,  significant,  religious-historical 
development  of  Judaism  is  conditioned  by  its 
external  history.  In  its  developed  form  apoca- 
lyptic literature  originated  in  a  period  when  a  civi- 
lized power,  the  Hellenic,  ruling  the  world  by  ex- 
ternal might  and  inner  mental  superiority,  entered 
upon  a  contest  with  Judaism,  in  which  the  latter, 
aroused  to  national  consciousness,  accepted  the 
gage  of  battle.  The  Greek  power,  and  afterward 
the  Roman,  supplied  the  apocalyptic  seer  with  the 
material  for  the  formation  of  his  conceptions. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  natal  hour 
of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic,  and  Daniel  is  its  mental 
creator. 

Two  other  thoughts  permeate  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic: the  idea  of  a  world-judgment  and  the  ho[>e 
of  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  idea  of  the 
great  judgment  and  of  God  as  judge  of  the  world 
permeates  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  wri- 
ting of  Dan.  vii.  In  their  entire  purity  and  com- 
plete ethical  power  these  thoughts  come  out  only 
in  the  gospel;  but  the  two  thoughts,  that  in  this 
age  God  is  an  absentee  and  that  at  its  end  he  will 
destroy  his  world-adversaries  in  the  great  judg- 
ment, rule  the  Jewish  idea  of  God.  The  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  greatly 
limited  in  Daniel,  only  gradually  took  hold  of  the 
Jewish  national  soul.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon 
know  little  of  it  (xvii.  44);  it  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  when  denial  of  the  doctrine  was  regarded 
as  disloyalty.  The  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  gave  a  strongly  individualistic  character  to 
apocalyptic  piety:  it  suggested  inquiry  about  the 
filial  lot  of  the  individual — how  the  individual 
could  stand  in  judgment  before  God.  This  individ- 
ualism was  a  consequence  of  the  piety  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  Psalms;  but  the  thought  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  final  judgment  nowhere  de- 
veloped in  Judaism  its  full  ethical  force,  and  it 
was  stifled  again  and  again  by  the  fanciful  expec- 
tations of  national  greatness  on  earth,  or  was 
applied  in  Pharisaic  party  polemic  against  the 
"  impious  and  apostates." 

In  general  it  must  be  emphasized  that,  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  epoch,  this  apoca- 
lyptic does  not  imply  an  advance  of  religious  in- 
dividualism; it  reveals  rather  a  stronger  influx  of 
national  elements  into  the  ]:Hety  of  Judaism.  In 
the  Maccabean  period  the  piety  of  later  Judaism 
ber-ame  again  national  piety.  The  temper  of 
I.— 14 


apocalyptic  was  thoroughly  particularistic  and 
narrowly  national.  God's  kingdom  involved  only 
mercy  to  Israel  and  judgment  to  the  heathen 
(Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  2).  In  spite  of  the  trans- 
cendental and  ideal  character  which  the  apocalyptic 
picture  gradually  assumed  (cf.  the  idea  of  a  "  com- 
ing age,"  world-judgment,  waking  from  the  dead), 
the  old,  earthly  hopes  of  Israel  of  a  kingdom  of 
Davidic  glory,  a  Messiah  bearing  David's  name, 
an  earthly  empire,  and  a  gloriously  renewed  Jeru- 
salem are  closely  bound  up  with  it.  This  divergence 
shows  itself  especially  in  the  position  which  the 
expected  Mesvsiah  occupied  in  tliis  literature. 
With  the  world-judgment,  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and  the  awaking  from  the  dead,  the  expected 
Davidic  king  was  to  have  httle  to  do;  consequently 
his  form  occasionally  disappeared  entirely  (so  in 
Daniel  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses).  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  transcendental  retained  its 
position;  at  one  time  it  was  only  partly  pushed 
aside  (E^och  xc.  4;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28;  Baruch  xxix.); 
at  another,  it  partly  corresponded  to  the  picture  of 
hope  which  involved  an  ideal  transfiguration 
(cf .  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.,  and  the  "  similitudes  " 
in  Enoch).  This  divergence  led  finally  to  the 
assiunption  of  a  double  finale:  first,  the  interme- 
diate Messianic  realm  (Rev.  xx.;  Book  of  the 
Secret*  of  Enoch  xxxiii.),  in  which  earthly  ex- 
pectations were  to  be  realized;  and,  second,  the 
"  coming  age,"  ushered  in  by  the  world-judgment 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  which  should 
satisfy  the  more  transcendental  aspirations  (cf. 
Enoch  xciii.,xci.  12-19;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28-29;  Baruch 
xl.  3;  Rev.  xx.;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
xxxiii.). 

With  this  fundamental  character  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  a  niunber  of  external  qualities  are  con- 
nected. All  apocalyptic  writers  indulged  in  fanciful 
computation  of  the  end.  The  apocalyptic  seer 
lived  in  a  time  when  all  felt  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  had  departed,  when  important  decisions 
awaited  the  coming  of  a  prophet  (I  Mace.  iv.  40; 
cf.  ix.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  the  judgment  of  prophecy 
(Zech.  xiii.  2  sqq.).  Apocalyptic  arithmetic  took 
the  place  of  prophecy;  thus  in  the  center  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  (Dan.  ix.)  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah 
are  interpreted  as  seventy  year- weeks  (i.e.,  70  X  7 
years),  which  interpretation  is  followed  by  Enoch 
Ixxxix.  sqq.;  or  the  duration  of  the  world  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  some  hidden 
External  wisdom  (Assumption  of  Moses  i.  1, 
Qualities,  x.  12;  Enoch  xc,  xci.;  IV  Ezra  xiv. 
11;  Baruch  liii.),  for  only  the  wise 
and  intelligent  could  understand  these  secrets 
(Rev.  xiii.  18,  xvii.  9;  Mark  xiii.  14).  A  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing  is  the  non-creative  character 
of  this  literature;  it  followed  closely  tlie  older 
literature  of  Israel,  especially  the  idea  of  theoph- 
anies  (Isa.  vi.  and  Ezek.  i.),  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.;  Jer.  l.-li.).  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii.),  and  Gog  and  Magog  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  The  most  promiscuous  notions 
and  views  from  other  religious  departments  crept 
in,  and  these,  understood  only  in  part  or  not  at  sdl, 
were  circulated  as  coins  stamped  once  for  all. 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  the  dragon,  the  beast 
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with  seven  heads,  the  four  ages,  the  seven  spirits, 
the  twenty-four  elders,  the  candlestick  with  seven 
branches,  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun — all  these  imply  great  religious- 
historical  connections  which  can  not  now  be  fully 
imderstood,  but  which  nevertheless  existed.  A 
necessary  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  apocalyptic 
literature  is  that  a  single  apocalypse  can  not  be 
explained  in  itself,  but  only  from  a  survey  com- 
prising, if  possible,  all  related  works.  The  fan- 
tastic element  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  is 
not  due  to  an  excess  of  imagination  in  these  authors, 
who  were  so  poor  in  spirit;  the  impression  of 
strangeness  is  due  to  the  use  of  abnormal  religious 
images.  For  discussion  of  the  several  books,  see 
Apocrypha,  B,  IV.;  PasuDEPioRAPHA,  Old  Tes- 
tament,  II.,   4-21.  (W.  BoussET.) 

Bzbuooraphy:  The  best  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  R.  H. 
Charles's  editions  of  apocalyptic  writings,  e.g.,  his  Enoch, 
London,  1803,  ApoctUvpae  of  Barucht  1896,  Atcenaion  of 
laaiah,  1900.  JubileeM,  1902.  and  in  his  CriHcal  Hiatary  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  1899;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
jiUiieche  ApohalyptUc,  Jena,  1857;  J.  Dnimmond.  Jewieh 
Meaaiah,  London.  1877;  R.  Smend.  in  ZATW,  v. 
(1885)  222-250;  DB,  i.  109-110;  SchOrer,  Oeadiichte,  iii. 
181-185.  Eng.  transl.,  XL  iii.  44  sqq.;  M.  S.  Terry. 
Biblical  ApocalypHca,  New  York,  1898;  EB,  i.  213- 
250  (reviews  the  important  apocalyptic  literature);  JE, 
i.  609-685  (treats  of  late  Jewish  productions);  W. 
Bousset.  Die  jUdiache  Apokalyptik,  Berlin,  1903;  F.  C. 
Porter,  TJie  Meaaagea  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writer  a.  New 
York,  1905. 

APOCATASTASIS,  ap^'o-ca-tas'ta-sis. 

Earliest  Advocates  (i  1).     In  the  Middle  Ages  (f  3). 

Opponents  (f  2).  The  Reformation  (f  4). 

In  Modem  Times  (f  5). 

By  Apocatastasis  ('' restoration '0  is  meant 
the  ultimate  restitution  of  all  things,  including 
the  doctrine  that  eventually  all  men  will  be  saved. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Greek  of  Acts  iii.  21, 
but  is  given  a  wider  meaning  than  it  has  in  that 
passage.  The  doctrine  first  appears  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (flourished  200)  in  the  declaration 
that  the  punishments  of  God  are  "  saving  and 
disciplinary,  leading  to  conversion "  (Strom,, 
vi.  6).     His  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 

catechetical  school,  Origen  (186-253), 
z.  Earliest  taught  that  all  the  wicked  would  be 
Advocates,    restored    after    they    had    undergone 

severe  punishment  and  had  received 
instruction  from  angels  and  then  from  those  of 
higher  grade  (De  principiiSf  1.  vi.  1-3).  He  also 
raised  the  question  whether  after  this  world  there 
perhaps  would  be  another  or  others  in  which  this 
instruction  would  be  given  {De  principiiSf  II.  iii.  1), 
and  interpreted  Paul's  teaching  respecting  the 
subjection  of  all  things  to  God  as  implying  the 
salvation  of  the  "  lost  "  (De  principiiSj  III.  v.  7). 
These  beliefs  and  speculations  he  based  on  Bible 
statements(especially  on  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  25  sqq.), 
but  declared  that  the  doctrine  would  be  danger- 
ous to  disseminate  (Contra  CeUum,  vi.  26).  He, 
and  it  would  seem,  Clement  of  Alexandria  abo, 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis  as  part  of  a  theory 
of  the  divine  attributes  which  subordinated  right- 
eousness to  mercy;  of  human  freedom,  which  made 
the  will  never  finally  fixed;  and  of  sin,  which 
represented  it  rather  as  weakness  and  ignorance. 


Similar  ideas  of  the  divine  goodness,  human 
freedom,  and  sin  led  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Apoca- 
tastasis by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (32^389),  but  not 
openly;  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (332-398),  publicly,  as 
in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  " 
(MPGf  xlvi.  104);  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
(308-395),  in  his  commentary  on  I  Peter  iii.  (in 
Galland,  Bibliotheca  pairum,  vi.  292  sqq.);  and  by 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (flourished  375),  in  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Divine  Economy  *'  (in  J.  S.  Assemanus, 
Bibliotheca  orientalia,  111.  i.  324).  Even  Chrys- 
ostom  (347-407),  when  commenting  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
28,  quoted  without  contradiction  the  view  that  by 
the  expression  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all  "  was  meant 
univereal  cessation  of  opposition  to  God  (MPG, 
Ixi.  342).  So  also  the  Monophysite,  Stephen  bar- 
Sudaili,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Eklessa  in  the  sixth 
century,  advocated  the  Apocatastasis  in  a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  imder  the  name  of 
Hierotheus  (as  is  stated  in  Assemanus,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
290  sqq.).  It  was  taught  also  by  Maximus  Con- 
fessor (580-662),  called  by  the  Greeks  Theologos 
and  revered  as  the  leader  of  the  Orthodox  against 
the  Monothelites,  drawing  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
as  in  his  answer  to  the  thirteenth  question  of  his 
"  Questions  and  Doubts  "  (MPG,  xc.  796).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  belief  in  the  eighth  century  is  shown 
by  the  warning  against  it  given  in  718  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  when  sending  out  missionaries  (A/PL, 
Ixxxix.  534).  In  the  ninth  century  it  was  roundly 
asserted  by  that  very  independent  speculative 
theologian  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  treatise  "On  the  Division  of  Nature" 
(Af PL,  cxxii.  619-742).  He  drew  from  Origen, 
pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  still  more  directly,  from  Maximus  Con- 
fessor. 

But  the  writers  defending  the  Apocatastasis 
are  decidedly  in  the  minority;  and  so  bad  was  the 
repute  of  Origen  for  sound  thinking  that  any  theory 
known  to  be  derived  from  him  was  looked  at 
askance  by  the  sober-minded.  Jerome  (d.  420), 
for  example,  reckoned  the  Apocatastasis  among 
the"  abhorrent "  heresies  of  Origen  (Epist.fCxxxiv.). 
The   emperor   Justinian,  in  his  edict 

2.  Oppo-  against  Origen,  issued  in  545,  made  it 
nents.  the  ninth  of  the  ten  doctrines  for 
which  the  latter  should  be  anathe- 
matized; and  when,  at  Justinian's  call,  a  council 
met  in  (Constantinople  that  same  year  to  condemn 
Origen,  the  doctrine  appears  as  the  fourteenth  of 
the  fifteen  for  wliich  he  was  cursed  (Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengeachichte,  ii.  789,  797,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  220, 
228). 

In  the  West,  Augustme  (354--430)  threw  liis 
influence  against  the  Apocatastasis,  teaching  in  the 
most  unmistakable  language  the  absolute  endless- 
ness of  future  punishment  (e.g., "  City  of  God,"  xxi. 
11-23). 

At  a  later  period  the  doctrine  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  pantheistic  tliinker  Amalric 
of  Bena  (d.  1204),  only  to  be  again  condemned  by 
the  Western  Church;  for  it  was  one  of  the  counts 
upon  which  Amalric  was  declared  a  heretic  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  and  for  which  his  followers,  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  after  his 
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death,   were  condemned  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  in  1215   (Hefele,  ut  sup.,  pp.  863,  881). 

It  appears  also  among  the   mystics. 

3.   In  the    Jan   Ruysbroeck  (1293-1381),  Johann 

Middle      Tauler  (1 300-61 ),  and  Johann  von  Goch 

Ages.       (d.  1475)  are  said  to  have  accepted 

it;  but  it  was  rejected  by  Eckhart 
(flourished  1300),  Suso  (1300-65),  and  their  fol- 
lowers (cf.  C.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation, i.,  Edinburgh,  1855).  Still  later  it  is  found 
as  one  of  the  900  theses  which  that  brilliant  scholar 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  proposed  to  defend 
in  public  debate  in  Rome  in  1487,  and  was  thus 
expressed:  "  A  mortal  sin  of  finite  duration  is  not 
deserving  of  eternal  but  only  of  temporal  pimish- 
ment."  But  it  was  among  the  theses  pronounced 
heretical  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  his  bull  of 
Aug.  4,  1484;  and  the  debate  was  never  held  (cf. 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg, 
London,  1890,  pp.  vii.  sqq.). 

The  Apocatastasis  emerged  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  earliest  days.    Thus  Luther,  writing 

on  Aug.  18,  1522,  to  Hans  von  Rechen- 

4.  The  Ref-  berg,  who  had  asked  him  if  there  was 

omuition.   any  salvation  for  those  out  of  Christ 

at  death,  states  that  a  belief  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men,  and  even  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  was  held  among  the  sect  of 
Free  Spirits  in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  whom  was 
then  in  Wittenberg.  They  based  it  on  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
9,  10  and  on  I  Tim.  ii.  4.  He  then  proceeds  to  re- 
fute it.  Again  Luther  warns  against  this  belief 
when  writing  to  the  Christians  in  Antwerp  in  1525 
(cf.  de  Wette's  ed.  of  Luther's  letters,  ii.  453  and 
iii.  62).  The  doctrine  was  held  among  the  Ana- 
baptists. Hans  Denk  taught  it  in  its  extreme 
form,  saying  that  not  only  all  men,  but  even  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  would  ultimately  be  saved; 
and  another  Anabaptist  leader,  Jacob  Kautz 
(Cucius),  in  1527  at  Worms  put  as  the  fifth  of  seven 
articles  he  propounded  for  debate:  "  All  that  was 
lost  in  the  first  Adam  is  and  will  be  found  more 
richly  restored  in  the  Second  Adam,  Christ;  yea, 
in  Christ  shall  all  men  be  quickened  and  blessed 
forever  "  (Zwingli,  Opera,  viii.  77;  cf.  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Selections  from  Zwingli,  p.  148).  So,  too,  Zwingli 
asserts  that  it  was  part  of  the  Anabaptist  creed 
that  the  devil  and  all  the  impious  will  be  blessed 
(Opera,  iii.  435;  cf .  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  256).  In- 
deed, while  perhaps  not  universally  accepted  by 
Anabaptists,  it  was  held  by  so  many  of  the  party 
in  Switzerland,  Upper  Germany,  and  Alsace  that 
in  Article  xvii.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are 
these  words:  "  They  [the  Lutherans]  condemn 
the  Anabaptists,  who  tliink  that  to  condemned  men 
and  the  devils  shall  be  an  end  of  torments.''  It 
is,  however,  not  put  in  the  Formula  of  Concord 
among  the  erroneous  teachings  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apocatastasis  again  appeared, 
and  ever  since  it  has  found  numerous  defenders. 
The  earliest  were  Mrs.  Jane  Lead,  of  London  (1623- 
1704),  Johann  Wilhelm  Petersen  (1649-1727), 
and  the  Philadelphian  Society  which  Mrs.  Lead 
founded.    With  them  the  doctrine  was  established 


not  only  on  the  Bible,  but  also  on  personal  revela- 
tions. It  is  noteworthy  that  Jakob  Boehme  (1575- 
1624),  who  so  greatly  influenced  them, 
5.  In  Mod-  did  not  teach  it  (cf.  his  Beschreibung 
em  Times,  der  drei  Primipien  gottlichen  Wesens; 
Eng.  transl.,  Concerning  the  Three 
Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence,  London,  1648, 
cliap.  XX vii.  §  20).  There  is  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  Apocatastasis  by  Ludwig  Gerhard, 
VoUstdndiger  Lehrbegriff  des  ewigen  Evangdii  von 
der  Wiederbringung  aUer  Dinge  (Hambuiig,  1727). 
The  Philadelphians  won  over  the  authors  of  the 
Berleburg  Bibel  (1726-42;  see  Bibles,  Anno- 
tated, AND  Bible  Summaries);  but  their  chief 
convert  was  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger  (q.v.; 
1702-82),  who  wove  this  tenet  into  his  theological 
system,  depending  chiefly  upon  I  Cor.  xv.  and 
Eph.  i.  9-11.  It  is  said  that  Bengel  (1687-1752), 
the  father  of  modem  exegesis,  believed  in  it,  but 
thought  it  dangerous  to  teach  publicly. 

The  rationalists  of  Crermany,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  commonly  and  super- 
naturalists  frequently  have  upon  various  grounds 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis.  Thus,  Schleier- 
macher  (1768-1834)  was  pronounced  in  its  favor, 
deriving  his  principal  arguments  from  his  doc- 
trines of  the  ^rill  and  of  the  atonement,  and  remark- 
ing that  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  the 
damned,  as  revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  shows  that  they  may  be  better  in 
the  next  life  than  in  this,  and  also  that  if  a  portion 
of  God's  creatures  were  forever  debarred  from 
participation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  then 
there  would  be  an  inexplicable  dissonance  in  God's 
universe.  Martensen  and  Domer  considered  the 
probability  that  between  death  and  the  last  judg- 
ment there  might  be  a  fresh  offer  of  the  gospel, 
but  put  a  rejection  and  consequent  exclusion  from 
salvation  among  the  possibilities.  The  difl^culties 
of  the  estate  of  the  "  lost  **  have  driven  others, 
as  Rot  he,  Hermann  Plitt,  and  Edward  White,  to 
the  theory  of  annihilationism  (q.v.).  Ritschl 
thought  that  such  information  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  hardly  admits  of  a  decision  between 
the  theories  of  endless  punishment  and  complete 
annihilation.  Friedrich  Nitzsch  considered  belief 
in  a  final  restoration  as  well  founded  as  the  opposite 
view,  and  admitted  the  hypothesis  of  annihilation- 
ism as  a  third  possibility.  In  America  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  as  to  the  absolute  end- 
lessness of  conscious  suffering  after  death  of  those 
excluded  from  heaven  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Universalist  denomination  (see  Universal- 
istb);  and  there  are  many  of  other  religious  con- 
nections in  the  United  States,  England,  and  other 
countries  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  an  Apocatastasis 
in  more  or  less  modified  form.  For  further  dis- 
cussion consult  the  histories  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article  Univer- 
SALiSTB.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  flatly  against  the  doctrine,  is 
presented  by  J.  B.  Kraus  in  Die  ApokatastanB 
der  unfreien  Kreatur  (Regensburg,  1850). 

[Many  significant  facts  indicate  a  relaxing  of 
the  traditional  rigidity  of  belief  with  reference 
to  this  subject.    There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
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I>art  of  many  to  assume  any  dogmatic  attitude 
oonoeming  God's  dealing  with  those  who  die  im- 
penitent. Again,  there  is  a  refusal  to  limit  pro- 
bation to  the  earthly  life  merely,  fixing,  instead, 
the  dedsive  moment  at  the  judgment,  thus  making 
room  for  those  to  whom  an  adequate  offer  of  the 
gospel  has  been  wanting  here  (of.  Progrtssive 
Orthodoxy,  by  professors  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Boston,  1886).  Further,  denominational 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  theory  of  an  Apo- 
catastasis  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  wide  and 
influential  advocacy  of  it  by  distinguished  writers 
and  preachers  in  many  communions — the  attitude 
partly  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  partly  of  the  "  larger 
hope.''  It  has  been  represented  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Established  Church  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (The 
Ward  '*  Eternal  "  and  the  Punishmeni  of  the  Wicked, 
Cambridge,  1853),  F.  W.  Farrar  (Eternal  Hope, 
London,  1878;  Mercy  and  Judgment,  1881),  E.  H. 
Plumptre  (The  SpiriU  in  PrUon,  London,  1886); 
among  BaptistB  by  Samud  Cox  (Sahator  Mundi, 
Londcoi,  1877;  The  Larger  Hope,  1883);  among 
Lidependents  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown  (The  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Goepel  of  Love, 
London,  1875)  and  R.  J.  Campbdl  of  the  London 
City  Temple.  In  America  it  has  found  expressioii 
among  Congregationalists  by  George  A.  Gordon 
(Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy,  Boston,  1896), 
and  among  Baptists  the  grounds  for  it  have  beoi 
suggested  by  W.  N.  Qarke  (OuUine  of  Christian 
Theology,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  476-480).  Impor- 
tant theoretical  considerations  have  influenced  this 
result:  (1)  The  tendency  toward  a  monistic  theory 
of  the  universe.  (2)  A  change  in  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  sovereign  and  judge  to  that  of  father. 
(3)  EHection  conceived  of  not  as  limited  to  a  definite 
portion  of  mankind  but,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  a 
historical  process,  therefore  in  this  world  only  par- 
^lly,  in  the  worid  to  come  to  be  completely, 
realized.  (4)  The  universal  immanence  of  God 
and  hence  the  presence  of  ethical  and  redemptive 


relations  wherever  the  moral  consciousness  exists. 
(5)  Life  regarded  less  as  probation  than  as  dis- 
cipline. (6)  Sin  defined  not  so  much  as  wilful 
and  incorrigible  perversity  as  natural  defect,  igno- 
rance, and  emotional  excess,  as  well  as  result  of 
unfortunate  heredity  and  unworthy  environment. 

C.  A.  B.] 

Bibliographt:  In  faTor  of  the  doctrine  may  be  mentioned: 
F.  Delitascfa.  Bibliacke  Payehologie,  pp.  469-476.  Leipuc. 
1855,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh.  1865;  T.  K.  Birka.  Vic- 
tory of  Divine  Goodneu,  London,  1870;  A.  Jukes,  Second 
Death  and  ReaHtuHon  of  AU  Thino*.  ib.  1878;  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner.  Eachatolon,  ed.  by  Newman  Smyth,  New  York.  1883; 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  London,  1882;  Tennyson, 
In  Memoriam,  f  liv.  Against  it:  A  A.  Hodge.  Popular 
Leduree  on  Theoloffieal  TKemee,  Philadelphia,  1887;  A. 
Barmy,  BibHeal  Bechatolotry,  ib.  1888;  and  in  general  the 
orthodox  writers  on  systematie  theology.  The  subject 
may  be  studied  in  the  various  histories  of  doctrine  and  in 
the  compends  and  systems  of  divinity  in  the  sections  on 
"Eschatokgy." 

APOCRISIARIUS,  ap"o-cris"i-^'ri-us:  A  general 
designation  in  eariy  times  for  ecclesiastical  am- 
bassadors, derived  from  the  Greek  apokrinesthai 
"  to  answer  "  (hence  the  Latin  term  responsales 
for  the  same  class).  The  name  is  found  applied 
to  the  legates  sent  by  the  pope  to  guard  his  metro- 
politan rights  in  Sicily  until  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  to  episcopal  representatives  in  Rome. 
The  office  assumed  its  most  fonnal  and  important 
character  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  patri- 
archs were  represented  at  the  imperial  court  by 
apocrisiarii,  and  bishops  maintained  similar  dip- 
lomatic agents  in  the  residences  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  popes  also,  at  least  from  Leo  the  Great  to  the 
time  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  regularly 
had  apocrisiarii  in  Constantinople;  they  were 
sometimes  called  also  diaconi,  because  usually 
chosen  from  the  order  of  deacons.  The  officials 
described  here  have  nothing  but  the  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  apocrisiarius  of  the  Franldsh  eccle- 
siastical system  (see  Abchicapellanus). 

(£.  Friedberg.) 


Writings  Withheld  from  PubUo  Use 

(M). 
Writingis  of  Uncertain  Origin  ({  2). 
Use  of  the  Term  by   Protestants 
(13). 
L.  Old  Testament  Apocrsrpha. 
I.  Position  in  the  Canon. 

Apocrypha  in  the  Greek  Canon 

(51). 
Used  in  Some  New   Testament 

Writings  (12). 
By  the  Church  Fathers  (I  3). 
The    Beginning     of     Exclusion 

(14). 
Accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

Chorch  (f  5). 
Bejected  by  Protestants  (i  6). 
n.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Text. 
HI.  Ancient  Versions. 
1.  Latin. 
The   Old    Latin   and    Jerome's 
Versions  (Si). 


APOGRTPHA. 

2.  Sjmac 
The     Peshito     and     Hexaplar 
Syriac  Versions  (i  2). 
IV.  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Indi* 
▼idual  Writings. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Esrm. 

2.  Additions  to  Esther. 

3.  Additions  to  Daniel. 

(a)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren. 

(b)  The  History  of  Susanna. 

(c)  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses. 
6.  Baruch. 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

7.  Tobit. 

8.  Judith. 

9.  I  Maccabees. 

10.  II  Maccabees. 

11.  Ill  Maccabees. 

12.  Jesus  Slrach  (KcclemasticusX 

13.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


K  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 
I.  Apocryphal  (jospels. 

1.  The  Protevangelium  of  James. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 

Mary. 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Car- 

penter. 
6.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

6.  The  Arabic    (jospel  of  the   In- 

fancy. 

7.  The     Gospel     of    Nicodemus — 

Writings  Connected  ^i-ith  the 
Name  of  Pilate  and  Relating 
to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus. 
8-37.  Apocryphal  Cxospels  Pre- 
served only  in  Fragments  or 
Known  only  by  Name. 
n.  Apocrsnohal  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

III.  Apocryphal  Epistles. 

IV.  Apocryphal  Apocalypses. 


Apocrypha  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  hidden," 
which,  when  applied  to  writings,  may  signify  either 
those  which  are  kept  in  concealment  or  those  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  word  is  used  in 
both    senses    in    patristic    literature.    When    the 


followers  of  Prodicus,  according  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom^  I.  xv.69),  boasted  of  possessing 
the  "  apocryphal  books  "  of  Zoroaster,  they  called 
these  worics  "apocryphal"  not  because  they  did 
not  know  their  origin  (since  t}.  y  ascribed  them  tc 
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Zoroaster),  but  because  thej  regarded  the  books 

as  not  to  be  made  public.    The  reason  in  this 

case  for  keeping   the  writings   oon- 

X.  Writing!  cealed    was    the    special    value    at- 
WUhlield  tached   to  them.     But  writings  may 

from  Pub-  also  be  withdrawn  from  general  use 
lie  Use.  because  they  are  inferior.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  Origen  and  Didymus 
of  Alexandria  make  a  distinction  between  the  ''com- 
mon and  widely  circulated  books  "  (Gk.  koina  kai 
dedimewnena  or  dedimoaieumena  biblia)  and  the 
apocrjrphal  books  of  Scripture  (Origen  on  Biatt. 
ziii,  57,  ANF,  ix,  425;  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
on  Acts  viii,  39,  MPG,  xxxix,  1669).  In  like 
manner  Eusebius  calls  the  canonical  books  which 
were  used  in  the  churches  dedimMieumena  (Hist, 
ecd.j  III,  iii,  6,  and  elsewhere).  Similarly  Jerome 
(E-pist.,  xcvi)  explains  the  Greek  apokryphot  by  the 
Latin  abtconditus,  (For  further  illustration  cf. 
T.  Zahn,  GesckichU  dea  neuteMtamenUichen  Kanana^ 
i,  Leipsic,  1888,  126  sqq.) 

The  Christian  usage  is  deariy  derived  from  a 
Jewish  custom.  The  Jews,  because  they  hesi- 
tated actually  to  destroy  co^nes  of  sacred  writings, 
were  in  the  habit  of  either  depositing  in  a  secret 
place  (genizah)  or  of  burying  such  as  had  become 
defective  or  were  no  longer  fit  for  public  use.  The 
new-Hebrew  word  for  this  ''  concealing  "  is  ganaz, 
''  to  save,  hoard."  Writings  which  were  with- 
drawn from  public  use  because  of  questionable 
contents  were  treated  in  the  same  way;  thus  King 
Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  '*  stored  up  "  the  "  Book 
of  Remedies''  because  it  prejudiced  faith  and 
trust  in  God  (Pesafyim  iv,  9).  Hence  ganat  came 
to  mean  "  to  declare  uncanonical "  (Shabbat  30b; 
cf.  FUrst,  Der  Kanon  dea  Alien  Teatamenta,  Leipsic, 
1868,  pp.  91-93).  Since  the  Christian  phraseology 
undoubtedly  followed  the  Jewish,  it  can  not  be 
questioned  that  **  apocryphal "  in  ecclesiastical 
usage  according  to  its  ori^nal  and  proper  signifi- 
cation means  nothing  else  than  ''  excluded  from 
public  use  in  the  Church." 

But  ''  apocryphal "  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
may  be  applied  also  to  writings  the  origin  of  which 
is  imknown,  and  this  meaning  led  to  that  of  "  forged, 
spurious."  In  this  sense  Augustine  speaks  of 
"  the  fables  of  those  scriptures  which  are  called 
apocryphal  because  their  origin,  being  obscure, 
was  unknown  to  the  fathers  "  (De  civiUOe  dei,  XV, 
xxiii,  4,  NPNF,  Ist  ser.  ii,  305);  and  again  he 
says  the  apocryphal  books  ''  are  so  called,  not 
because  of  any  mysterious  regard  paid  to  them,  but 
because  they  are  mysterious  in  their  origin,  and 
in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  have  only  some 
obscure  presumption  to  rest  upon  "  {Contra  Fava- 
tum,  xi,  2,  NPNF,  Ist  ser.  iv,  178).  In  many  cases 
it  can  not  be  decided  which  meaning 

2.  Writings  was    intended     (cf.     Hegesippus    in 
ofUncer-  Eusebius,    Hist,    ecd.,     IV,    xxii,   8; 

tain  Origin.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  Ill, 
iv,  29;  Apoatolic  Conatiiutiona,  vi, 
16).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  original  meaning, 
«o  sharply  and  consistently  expressed  in  Origen, 
was  not  that  generally  given  to  the  word  before 
his  time.  At  any  rate,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  was  cieariy  present  to  the  mind  of  Irensus  and 


Tertullian  in  the  following  passages.  The  former, 
speaking  of  the  Maroosians,  says:  "  They  adduce 
an  unspeakable  number  of  apocryphal  and  spuri- 
ous writings,  which  they  themselveB  have  forged  " 
{Hwr.,  I,  XX,  1,  ANF,  i,  344);  and  Tertullian  says: 
''  I  would  yield  my  ground  to  you,  if  the  scripture 
of  the  Shepherd  [of  Hennas]  .  .  .  had  deserved  to 
find  a  place  in  the  divine  canon;  if  it  had  not  been 
habitually  judged  by  every  council  of  churches 
.  .  .  among  apocryphal  and  false  writings"  (De 
pudicitUi,  X,  ANF,  iv,  85).  After  the  word  waa 
once  introduoed,  its  ambiguity  easily  led  to  a  notion 
differing  from  the  original  meaning.  In  the  ease 
of  Augustine  this  is  certain.  Jerome,  too.  seems  to 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ''  obscure  in  origin  " 
when  he  sasrs  that  all  apocryphal  writings  "are 
not  really  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed"  (Epiat,,  cvii,  12,  NPNF,  2d  ser.  xi,  194) 
The  two  senses — ''  exclusion  from  public  use  in 
the  Church  "  and  "  obscure  in  origin  " — are  often 
combined  in  the  same  passage.  The  meaning 
became  finally  so  generalised  that  the  word  sig- 
nifies simply  what  is  wrong  and  bad,  as  in  the  Latin 
adaptation  of  Origen's  '*  Preface  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon  "  at  the  end:  "  Those  writings  which  are 
called  apocryphal  (which  contain  much  that  is 
corrupt  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith)  should 
not  be  given  place  or  admitted  to  authority;" — 
the  words  in  parentheses  appear  to  be  added  by 
the  Latin  editor.  (For  fiuther  information  cf. 
C.  A.  Credner,  Geaekichte  dea  neuteatamentluAen 
Kanona,  Berlm,  1860,  pp.  110  sqq.;  A.  Hilgenfdd, 
Der  Kanon  und  die  Kritik  dea  Neuen  Teata^ 
mentat  Halle,  1863,  pp.  6  sqq.;  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Einleiiung  in  daa  Neue  Testamentf  Freiburg, 
1892,  pp.  145  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  Geaekichte  dea 
netUeatamentlichen  Kanonaj  I,  i,  Leipsic,  1888,  ipg, 
123  sqq.) 

In  the  ancient  Church  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  term  "  apocrsrphal  "  was  almost  never  applied, 
as  in  the  Protestant  Church,  to  those  portions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles  which  were  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  canon.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  so 
applied,  for  those  books  have  alwajrs  been  a  part 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles.  Jerome  alone 
once  made  a  statement  (in  the  Prologua  galeaiua) 
implying  that  these  writings  do  indeed  fall  into  the 
category  of  apocrypha.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  at  the  most  a  very  few  isolated  voices 
which  spoke  to  that  effect  (Hugo  of  St.  Cher;  cf. 
de  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung  in  daa  AUe  Teata- 
menu  Berlin,  1869,  p.  66).    It  was  in 

3.  Use  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  this 
the  Term  by  nomenclature  first  became  customary. 
Protestants.  The  earliest  to  introduce  it,  appealing 
expressly  to  Jerome,  was  Carlstadt 
in  his  2>e  canonicia  acripturia  libdlus  (Wittenberg, 
1520;  reprinted  in  Credner,  Zwr  Geaekichte  dea 
Kanona,  Halle,  1847,  pp.  291  sqq.).  He  there  ex- 
pressly stated  that  by  *'  apocryphal "  he  understood 
''non-canonical";  and  in  this  sense  the  Protes- 
tant Church  has  always  understood  the  word. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  writings 
in  question  were  expressly  called  apocryphal  was 
that  of  Frankfort,  1534,  which  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  Luther's  first  editum  (ef.  G.  W. 
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Panzer,  GeschicJUe  der  deutschen  BrbdubergeUungy 
Nuremberg,  1783,  pp.  294  sqq.). 

A.  Old  Testament  Apocrypha:  Those  portions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Old  Testaments  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, — the  term  "  apoc- 
rypha "  being  used  in  this  article  with  the  meaning 
given  to  it  by  the  Protestant  Church  (see  §  3,  above). 

L  Position  in  the  Canon:  The  Hebrew  canon 
of  the  Bible  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  comprised  about  the  same  books  as  at  present, 
though  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  was  disputed  (Mishnah, 
EduyotfV,  3;  Yadayinif  iii,  5;  J.  Filrst,  Der  Kanon 
des  Alien  Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen  in 
Talmud  und  Midrasch^  Leipsic,  1868;  see  Canon  op 
Scripture,  I).  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  As  far  as  the  extent  of  the  Greek 
canon  of  the  Bible  can  be  traced,  it  included  a 
number  of  writings  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew  canon.  No  clear  proofs  of  this  from  pre- 
Christian    times    exist;  but  the  fact 

1.  Apocry-   ^)^^  Christians  using  the  Greek  Bible 
^^!t^^^   received    these    other    writmgs    also 

makes  it  highly  probable  that  these 
belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  While  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  view  that  Hellenistic  Jews  had  no 
strict  conception  of  a  canon,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  certain  writings  were  received  into  the  Greek 
Bible-collection  which  were  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
canon  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  EihUiiungy  pp.  311 
aqq.;  Bleek,  TSK,  1853,  pp.  323  sqq.).  The  fact 
that  Philo  did  not  quote  these  other  writings  proves 
nothing,  since  Philo  was  interested  mainly  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  express 
references  to  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  a  fact  the 
more  remarkable  since  most  of  the  New  Testament 
authors  took  their  quotations  from  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  to  imder- 
stand  this  rightly,  one  must  not  forget  that  a  num- 
ber of  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
never  cited  in  the  New  Testament;  others  only 
seldom.     The  Pentateuch,  the  Proph- 

2.  TTsed  in  g^^  ^nd  the  Psalms  are  frequently 
T^"tam*^   quoted;  the  historical    books  not   so 

Writix^  often;  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  Eo- 
clesiajstes,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah  are  never  cited.  The  lack  of  express  ci- 
tations can  therefore  not  be  emphasized;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
at  least  in  some  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
the  Apocrypha  are  used.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
That  Ecclesiasticus  was  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  of  James  can  not  be  denied  in  the  face 
of  the  many  parallels  (cf.  Werner  in  TQ,  1872, 
pp.  265  sqq.).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  doubtless  refers  in  xi,  34  sqq.  to  the  story 
of  the  Maccabees  (cf.  II  Mace,  vi,  18-vii,  42). 
Striking  agreements  with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
are  also  found  (thus  Heb.  i,  3= Wisdom  vii,  26; 
Heb.  iv,  12-13= Wisdom  vii,  22-24):  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  ol  this  book  (cf. 
in  general  Bleek,  TSK^  1853,  pp.  325  sqq.,  espe- 
cially 337-349). 


Churoh 
Fathers. 


Among  the  Church  Fathers  the  Apocrypha  were 
in  common  use  from  the  earliest  times.  Clement  of 
Rome  puts  ''  the  blessed  **  Judith  beside  Esther  as 
an  example  of  female  heroism  (Epist.,  Iv,  ANF,  ix, 
245).  Barnabas  (xix,  9)  goes  back  to  Ecclus.  iv, 
31  when  he  quotes  "  Be  not  ready  to  stretch  forth 
thy  hands  to  take  whilst  thou  withdrawest  them 
from  giving."  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.,  i,  46,  AXF, 
i,  178)  refers  to  the  additions  to  Daniel.  That 
none  of  these  passages  has  the  form  of  a  true 
Scripture  citation  may  be  viewed  as 
8.  By  the  accidental  and  may  be  explained 
from  the  small  extent  of  this  oldest 
literature.  But  from  the  time  of 
Athenagoras  true  citations  can  be  proved.  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  i,  9,  ANF^ 
ii,  133)  quotes  among  the  '^  voices  of  the 
prophets,"  as  divinely  inspired,  Baruch  iii,  25 
upon  an  equality  with  Isa.  xliv,  6;  Irenaeus  (Hcet., 
IV,  xxvi,  3,  ANF,  i,  497)  cites  as  the  words  of 
"  Daniel  the  Prophet "  the  history  of  Susanna, 
and  (Hcer.,  V,  xxxv,  1,  ANF,  i,  565)  the  Book  of 
Baruch  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah;  Tertullian  quotes 
the  history  of  Susanna  {De  corona,  iv,  ANFy  iii, 
95),  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (De  idohlatria,  xviii,  ANF, 
iii,  72),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (Adversus 
VaUntinos,  ii,  ANF,  iii,  504)  as  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  Ecclesiasticus 
very  often  with  the  formula  *'  Scripture,"  "  Holy 
Scripture,"  "  Wisdom  says,"  and  the  like,  and  not 
so  frequently,  but  with  the  same  formulas,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Baruch,  and  Tobit.  Abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  same  practise  can  be  cited  from 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  made  no  essential 
difference  between  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  the  so-called  Apocrypha.  Only  in  an 
isolated  way  and  evidently  as  the  result  of  learned 
inquiry  does  an  express  limitation  of  the  canon 
to  the  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appear;  for 
example,  Melito  of  Sardis,  according  to  Euscbius 
(Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  xxvi,  14),  mentions  only  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  as  canonical,  but  he  gives 
this  list  expressly  as  the  result  of  learned  inquiry 
in  Palestine.  When  Origen  gives  a  list  which 
comprises  only  the  Hebrew  canon  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  vi,25),  he  gives  it  as  the  canon  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  his  own  view  can  not  be  deduced  from  the 
passage  given  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  Origen's  correspondence  with  Julius  Africanus 
it  is  deducible  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  favor 
of  excluding  those  parts  which  were  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  because  he  defends  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel,  and  he  likewise  cites  some 
Apocryphal  writings  (Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus, Tobit,  Baruch)  as  "  Scriptural  authority," 
"  the  Holy  Word,"  "  Scripture,"  etc.  (cf.  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  Einleitung,  p.  53).  The  critique  which 
Julius  Africanus  wrote  on  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  trying  to  remove  the  portions 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew- Aramaic  text  {Epist.  od 
Origenem),  evidently  remained  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  learned  disquisitions  of  men  like  Origen 
resulted,  however,  in  this,  that  stricter  regard  was 
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paid  to  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  canon.  Wherever  the  purpose  was  to 
fix  theoretically  the  range  of  the  canon,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Hebrew  canon  as  to  something 
settled  over  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  Greek 
canon.  Thus  there  are  a  number  of  lists  of  the 
canonical  books  from  the  fourth  century  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  Hebrew  canon  and 
either  do  not  mention  the  other  writings  or  assign 
to  them  a  lower  value.  Athanasius  is  most  instruct- 
ive in  this  respect.  In  his  Epistola  festoLiSj  xxxix 
(NPNF,  2d  ser.  iv,  552),  after  men- 
4.  The  Be-  tjoning  the  canonical  writings  of  the 

SSuifont  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  Testaments,  he  adds 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  as  "  not  included 
in  the  canon,  but  appointed  by  the  Fathers  to 
be  read  by  those  who  newly  join  us  and  wish 
for  instruction  in  the  word  of  godliness."  The 
specified  writings  were  to  be  read  in  the  Church, 
and  are  expressly  differentiated  by  Athanasius 
from  the  "Apocrypha";  they  are  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  lists  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Amphilochius  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Ge- 
schichU,  II,  i,  172-180,  212-219).  The  usage  of 
Epiphanius  varies:  in  one  place  he  gives  only  the 
Hebrew  canon;  in  another  he  mentions  also  Tobit 
and  Judith  as  in  the  canon,  while  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  seem  to  him  "  doubtful." 
That  he  expresses  only  his  own  opinion  is  proved 
by  still  a  third  passage  (i/cpr.,  Ixxvi),  where  after 
the  canonical  writings,  which  are  not  named  indi- 
vidually, he  mentions  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus  as  "  Holy  Scripture."  His  waver- 
ing was  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
used  the  canon  of  the  Jews  as  the  norm,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his 
Greek  Bible  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte,  II,  i,  219-226). 
The  only  one  who  in  the  ancient  Church  opposed 
the  Apocrypha  was  Jerome;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  Hebrew  studies  and  his  zeal  for  the 
"  body  of  truth  in  the  Hebrew."  The  principal 
passage  is  in  the  Prologus  galeatua  {NPNF,  2d 
ser.  vi,  489),  in  which  he  says  that  the  books  not 
on  the  list  he  gives  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Apocrypha. 

All  these  declarations,  more  or  less  unfavorable 
to  the  Apocrypha,  lose  much  of  their  importance 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  excluded  the 
Apocrypha  from  the  canon  use  them  in  an  impar- 
tial manner  as  though  canonical ;  so  Athanasius,  C^rril, 
Epiphanius,  and  even  Jerome,  who  in  spite  of  his 
theory  is  not  afraid  to  quote  Ecclesiasticus  as 
"  Sacred  Scripture."  Roman  theologians  have 
rightly  laid  great  stress  upon  this  fact;  for  it  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  opposite  theories,  ecclesi- 
astical practise  on  the  whole  was  to  use  the  Apoc- 
ryphal like  the  canonical  writings.  Moreover, 
the  West  decided  in  their  favor.  Augustine  (De 
dodrina  Christiana,  ii,  8)  counted  the  Apocrypha 
as  canonical,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
synods  at  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397),  held 
under  his  influence  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geschichtef  II,  i, 
246-259).  This  position  was  prevalent  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  though  in  the  Middle  Ages 


there  were  not  lacking  voices  which  sided  with 
Jerome  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  Eirdeitungf  pp. 
64  sqq.).  In  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Apocrypha  were  as  a  rule  included  in  the 
canon. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  question  concerning 
the  Apocrypha  was  definitively  settled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  in  its  fourth  session  fixed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  canon  in  such  a  manner  that  it  included 
the  Apocrypha.  Hence  the  official  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  (that  of  1592)  includes  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  other  writings,  and  in  the 
6.  Accept-  following  order:  Nehemiah  (numbered 
B^^*  as  II  Ezra)  is  foUowed  by  Tobit, 
Catholio  J"^^^»  Esther  (with  the  additions), 
Church.  Jot>»  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Baruch  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel  with  the  additions,  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  I  and  II  Maccabees.  As  an  appendix 
(in  smaller  type  and  with  the  explicit  statement 
that  they  stand  **  outside  the  series  of  canonical 
books  "),  the  Old  Testament  is  followed  by  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  III  and  IV  Ezra.  From  this 
official  canon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  the  Greek  Bible  differ  mainly 
in  this,  that  in  them  III  Ezra  (which,  however,  is 
here  always  numbered  as  I  Ezra)  is  put  on  a  par 
with  the  other  writings,  IV  Ezra  (as  a  rule  also  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses)  is  wanting.  III  Maccabees 
being  substituted  for  it;  some  few  manuscripts 
and  editions  contain  also  IV  Maccabees.  The 
arrangement  is  generally  this:  I  Ezra  stands  before 
the  canonical  Ezra;  Judith  and  Tobit  stand  together 
with  Esther;  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus  with  the 
Solomonic  writings;  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  with  Jeremiah.  The  position  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  most  uncertain;  in 
the  (printed)  editions  they  generally  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  Protestant  Church,  Carlstadt  (De  canoni- 
cis  scripturiSf  Wittenberg,  1520)  was  the  first  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  canon. 
He  sided  with  Jerome  in  designating  the  writings 
in  question  as  "  apocrypha,"  that  is,  as  non-canon- 
ical writings  (cf .  Credner,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Kanon»f 
p.  364).  Yet  he  distinguished  within  them  two 
classes.  On  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit, 
I  and  II  Maccabees,  he  remarked:  "  These  are 
apocrypha,  i.e.,  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
6.  Rejected  canon,  nevertheless  they  are  holy 
^y  writings."  The  others,  however,  were 
tMt""  ^^^  ^^™  "  plainly  apocrypha,  deserv- 
"*  edly  exposed  to  the  strictunJs  of  the 
censor  (Credner,  389)."  Though  this  discrimination 
has  found  no  favor,  Carlstadt's  position  is  on  the 
whole  that  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  first 
complete  original  edition  of  Luther's  translation 
(1534)  the  Apocrypha  formed  a  supplement  to  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  heading  "  Apocrypha; 
that  is,  books  which,  although  not  estimated  equal  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  yet  useful  and  good  to 
read."  As  to  the  number  of  received  writings, 
Luther's  Bible  agreed  with  the  Vulgate,  with  the 
modification,  however,  that  of  the  three  books 
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found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Vulgate  the  Prayer 
of  Manaflscfi  waa  received,  and  both  books  of  Eira 
were  excluded.  In  the  Reformed  Church  the 
apocryphal  books  have  received  the  eiame  treat- 
nient  as  in  the  Lutheran,  except  that  usually  a 
Btricter  sentence  h.is  been  passed  upon  them* 
In  modern  times^  opposition  has  twice  been  raised 
againat  tbem,  each  time  in  England  (1825  and  t85f>); 
and  the  result  hus  been  a  E^ubstantial  augmentation 
6f  information  about  them, 

n.  Manuscniits  of  the  Gf«ek  Textt  As  the 
Apoerj'pha  form  an  intei^  part  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament,  they  are  included  in  the  Septuagint 
manui^cripti**  of  which  the  most  important  are: 
(1)  the  Ctidex  Vaticamu^  in  which  the  hooka 
of  Maccabees  do  not  appear;  (2)  the  Codex  SinaHi- 
cu*,  containing  Eathi^r,  Tobit,  Judith,  I  and  IV 
Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Bcdesiastieufi ;  (3)  the  Codex 
Al^^mdrinus,  contaioiiig  idl  the  Apocrypha.  (For 
particulars  cf.  tli©  prolegomena  to  O,  F,  Fritaschc, 
Libri  Apoayphi  Veteris  Textamentl  Grarcet  Lcipstc, 
187  L  On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  in 
federal  cf .  Swete.  iTitrodwctiim  i/o  tfa  Old  Te^taineni 
m  Grtek,  Cambridge,  iUCJO.  pp.  122-170;  Bce  alao 
BmLi  Text,  I,  4,  J  2,) 

QL  Ancient  Vercioai:  Mention  is  made  here 
of  only  the  Latin  and  Syriac  because  they  are  the 
most  important  in  point  of  age  and  circulation^ 

1,  LaUn:  Various  Old  Latin  texts  of  raoet 
Apocfypha  exMt»  the  interrdationa  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated  (cf,  Sehiircr,  Gt- 
sckichte,  vol.  iii).  These  mu^st  be  distinguiabed 
front  Jerome 'a  tranalatmn,  and  an  estimate  of  Ih^ 
amount  of  the  Old  Latin  that  i\ns  been  preaer\'ed 
can  be  obtained  only  by  inference  from  what  ia 
known  eonoeming  Jerome's  labors*  He  undertook 
a  twofold  translation  of  ttie  Old  Test^iment,  At 
6nst  he  was  satisfied  with  tr^t^ng  the  Old  Latin 
translation  on  the  ba^^  of  the  Septuagint;  after 
that  he  tram^lated  the  Old  Testament  anew  from 
the  original  text  (cL  Kaulen^  Geschichle  der  Vu/gataj 
Haint,  186S,  pp.  153  sqq.;  »ee  Builk  VkrsionSj 
A,  11^  1l)t  neccasairUy  oKiitting  the  Ajwcrypha,  be- 
caUiie  they  were  not  in  the  origiital  text.  Jerome 
iaya  expre^ly  ooneeming  some  that  he  parses 
thc^n  by.  In  respond  to  special 
1*  Tbe  Old  |^equests  he  worked  over  two  of  the 

**  ^   npocryphal  books^  Tobit  and  Judith, 


Latin  and 


Terslonft     ^^**  performed   the  work   hastily 

and  rductantiy  and  evidendy  not  in 
connect  ion  with  hia  great  BiUe  version  (cf.  the 
preface  to  lx>th  books ^  Opera,  e<l.  ValUirsi,  11  v>ols,, 
Verona,  173*— O  x,  1,  sqq.,  21  sqq.).  The  Vulgate 
texts  of  the  additiona  to  Esther  and  Daniel  are 
also  Jerome's  work.  He  received  these  into  his 
translation  from  the  original  text,  but  marked 
them  with  the  obelus  (cf.  hia  r^narka  on  Est  Iter  ^ 
Opera,  ed,  Vallard,  ix,  1581)*  The  translation 
of  the  additions  to  Esther  is  80  fi^e  that  in  socne 
paasflges  it  gives  merely  the  general  penae.  Tlie 
additions  to  Daniel  are  translatc<l  with  greater 
fideUty,  but  from  the  text  of  Theodotion,  aa  noted 
by  Jerome  hiinj*df.  The  verson  of  these  four 
books  passed  into  the  Vulgate.  The  Vulgate  con- 
taina  a]ao  tiie  booka  of  Ezra  (put  into  the  appendix 
aino«  tb«  Council  of  Trent ).  Banic^,  ^nid  the  EpiaUo 


of  Jeremiah,  I  and  II  Maccabees^  Ecclesiasticufi^ 
and  Wisdom.  Since  Jerome  did  not  translate 
these,  the  Vulgate  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially the  same  a^  that  of  the  Old  Latin.  The 
question  ia  only  wiietber  some  of  these  texts  have 
not  undergone  correction  at  tlie  hand  of  Jerome. 
It  id  to  be  regretted  that  information  is  very  meager 
as  to  the  extent  of  Jerome^s  revision  of  the  Uid 
Latin  which  waa  onginalty  made  from  the  Bcp- 
tiiagint.  But  on  two  Apocrypha,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  Eccleaiasticus^  there  is  a  valmihle 
not  lee  in  the  extant  "  Preface  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Books  of  Solomon  according  to  the  LXX  "  {Val- 
tarsi,  x^  436),  from  which  it  is  learned  that  in 
Ecdesiaaticus  aud  Wisdom  of  Solomon ^  Jerome 
**  saved  tlie  pen,"  i,c.,  he  fhd  not  emend  them  Ftnce 
he  *'  desirod  to  correct  only  the  canonic^  wri tings/' 
Afl  by  '^  caTioniciU  writinga  "  here  he  refers  only 
to  the  Solomonic  literature ,  it  rcmama  a  poasibility 
that  he  nevertheless  emended  the  non -Solomonic 
Apocrypha^  Eira,  Baruch^  I  and  II  Mnocaboea. 
And  it  ia  at  any  rate  worthy  of  notice  tliai  these 
four  books  £iTe  extant  in  the  Latin  in  douUo  texts, 
wbereaa  Ecdesiasticus  and  Wisdom  are  extant  only 
in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  The  presumption  ia 
ob^ioui;  tliat  one  of  each  of  these  four  doublu 
texts  embodies  the  t¥\isLon  of  Jerome.  (The  chief 
ooUeetion  of  Old  Latin  texts  is  P.  Sabatier,  Bib- 
Uarvm  mitrarum  Latimr  rersumea  anti^pia,  3  vols,, 
Paris,  1751;  cf.  also  S.  Berger,  Nahccn  d  extraila 
det  manuscriis  de  la  BibliGihkqv,^  NaiUmaU  ^  atUrts 
bibliotk^qvea,  Palis,  1893,  xxxiv,  2,  pp,  141-152; 
idem,  Histdre  de  la  y\dg&ic  pendant  le*  premiers 
sUdcs  du  mtnfen  6ge^  Paris,  1893;  Thidmann.  Bc^ 
nchi  iiber  da.^  geaamrMUe  hands^hrifilicke  Mat^i<d 
fu  einer  kriliMchen  Auagabe  der  laUinisdtaH  Uetrer" 
tettungen  des  Alien  Te^i^mwrttSj  in  Biiieungsberichte 
der  Miincherutr  Akademie,  hiM.  Kktue^  1899,  voL 
ii,  pp.  205-243.) 

3,  Syrlac:  Here  wXso  distinction  must  be 
made  between  tlrc  common  Syriao  (Peshito)  nod 
the  Hexaplar  Syriac  vcraion.  The  fonner  was 
printed  by  Walton  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and, 
from  examinatioa  of  six  maniti^npts  in  the  British 
Huieum,  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (Liferf  VattrU  Tej^ta^ 
numti  apocr^H  Syriace^  Leipdc,  1861).  The 
most  important  manuscript  is  the  Codex  Ambro- 
wianus  B.  21  Inf.  of  tlie  sixth  c*^itury, 

^-  '^^^      which  contains  the  whole  of  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  foU owing  Aj^oe- 
"iirrlae**  rypha:  Wisdom,  Epbtle  of  Jeremiah, 
Version  a.    ^  ^^^   ^^   Epistles   of    Baruch,  addi- 

tk^ns  to  Daniel.  Judith^  Ek^desiaaticus^ 
Apo«Jyp9e  of  Baruch,  IV  Earn,  I-V  Maccabees  (V 
MjiccEil>ecs  — Joseph ua,  War^  vi).  Only  Eara  and 
Tobit  are  wanting.  The  cliaract*^  of  tliis  Syriae 
translation  is  ^lifferent  in  tf le  different  books,  sonie 
being  quite  literal  and  faithful,  others  free  and 
inaccurate.  The  Hexaplar  Syriae  is  the  Syriae 
translation  prt^pared  after  ihti  text  of  Origon^s 
Hexapla,  and  is  for  the  most  part  extant  in  mann- 
acripis  at  Milan,  Paris,  and  London.  The  most 
important  manuscript  is  tlie  Codfx  Ambro^mnvs  C. 
313  Inf.  It  contains  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticua, 
Baruch,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  additions 
to  Daniel*    To  the  Hexaplar  irandation  belongs 
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also  the  Syriac  text  of  Tobit  i-xii.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  from  the  Peshito. 

IV.  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Individual  WritingB. 

1.  The  Apocnrphal  Ezra  (I  Esdrafl;  for  II  Esdras 

see     PSEUDEPIQRAPHA,     OlD    TESTAMENT,     II,     7): 

In  the  Greek  Bibles  this  book  is  called  II  Esra; 
in  the  I^tin,  III  Esra  (Nehemiah  =  II  Esra).  The 
whole  is  a  worthless  compilation^  the  mun  part  of 
which  is  identical  with  the  canonical  Ezra.  The 
mutual  relations  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Chap,  i  -  II  Chron.  xxxv«xxxvi:  The  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship  under  Josiah  (639-609  B.c.)t  And  the  hwtory 
of  Jofliah's  suooefleots  till  tbe  deatmctioa  of  the  Temple 
(588).  Chap,  ii,  1-14  =  Esra  i:  Cyras  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (537  b.c.)  allows  the  exiles  to  return,  and  restores 
to  them  the  vessels  of  the  Temple.  Chap,  ii,  15-25  =  Esra 
iv.  7-24:  In  consequenee  of  an  aecusatiGn  against  the  Jews, 
ArtaxerzM  (4CU»-425  B.a)  forfasds  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Chap, 
iii-v,  6,  independent:  2^rubbabel  obtains  the  favor  of  Da- 
rius (521-485  B.C.),  and  secures  permission  to  lead  the  exiles 
baek.  Chap,  v,  7-70  =  Esra  ii.  1-iv,  5:  List  of  those  who 
retaraed  with  Zerubbabel.  the  activities  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  during  the 
time  of  Cyrus  (536-529  B.C.)  and  till  the  second  year  of 
Darius  (520  B.C.).  Chap.  Ti-vii  =  Ecra  v->vi:  Resumption 
and  completion  of  the  fafoilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (516  B.C.).  Chap,  viii-ix,  36  =  Elsra  vii-x: 
Esra  returns  with  a  caravan  of  exiles  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (458  b.c);  the  beginning  of  Esra's  activities. 
ChM>.  ix,  37-55  =  Neh.  vii,  79-viii,  13:  Esra  proclaims  the 
Law. 

The  apocr3rphal  differs  from  the  canonical  Ecra 
in  the  following  four  pcnnts:  (1)  The  passage  tv, 
7-24  of  the  canonical  Eira  is  placed  first;  (2)  the 
passage  iii-v,  6  of  the  apocryphal  Esra  is  inserted 
from  an  unknown  source;  (3)  II  Chron.  xxxv- 
zxxvi  serves  as  a  preface;  (4)  Neh.  vii,  73-viii,  13 
is  added  at  the  end.  In  the  canonical  Ezra,  iv, 
6-23  is  in  the  wrong  place;  it  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  treats  not  of  the  interruption  of  the 
bniiding  of  the  Temple  but  of  the  interruption  of 
the  building  of  the  walls.  The  redactor  of  the 
apocryphal  Ezra  has  indeed  taken  it  out  of  its 
wrong  surroundings,  but  he  has  increased  the  con- 
fusion by  locating  the  passage  wrongly  and  by  add- 
ing as  supplement  the  account  of  the  interruptioa 
of  work  on  the  Temple.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
he  inserted  also  the  piece  iii-v,  6,  which  transfers 
the  action  into  the  time  of  Darius,  whereas  in  t, 
7-70  events  in  the  rragn  of  Cyrus  are  discussed. 
Thus  the  history  goes  backward;  first  (ii,  15-25) 
Artaxerxes,  then  (iii-T,  6)  Darius,  finally  (v,  7-70) 
Cyrus.  And  in  the  last  passage  it  is  told  very 
ingenuously  how  Zerubbabel  had  already  returned 
with  the  exiles  under  Cyrus  (cf.  v,  8,  67-70),  after^ 
the  statement  has  been  made  expressly  that  Zerub-' 
babel  through  a  special  favor  of  Darius  obtained 
permission  to  return.  The  opinion  of  Howorth 
that  the  apocryphal  Ezra  is  more  original  tlian  the 
canonical  is  a  reversal  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  as  w  sufficiently  shown  by  Kosters.  Con- 
cern in<5  the  sources  used  by  the  compiler  two  facts 
appear:  (a)  The  canonical  Eera  which  he  used  was 
not  that  of  the  Septuagint,  but  was  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  original  (cf.  Nestle,  Marginalien  imd 
MaUriaiim,  TQbingen,  1893,  pp.  23-29) ;  (b)  the  por- 
tion iii-v^  6  he  certainly  found  ready  to  hand,  sinoe 
it  stands  in  the  directest  opposition  to  the  rest 
of  the  narrative.    It  seems  to  be  from  a  Greek 


original,  not  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
purpose  of  the  entire  compilation  was  correctly 
stated  by  Bertholdt  (Hutaritd^-krUUche  Eirdeiiung 
in  die  Biicher  dea  Alien  TeetamentSf  6  yoIb.,  Eriangen, 
1812-19,  iii,  1011)  in  the  following  words:  ''He 
intended  to  compile  from  older  worin  a  history  of 
the  Temple  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  legal  worship 
to  its  rebuilding  and  of  the  reestabliahment  of  the 
prescribed  divine  service."  The  compiler  evi- 
dently purposed  to  quote  further  from  Nehemiah; 
for  the  abrupt  dose  can  not  possibly  h&ve  been 
intended.  As  to  the  date  of  compiU^n  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  book  was  used  by  Josephus 
(All*.,  xi,  1-5). 

2.  Addltiona  to  Xsthar  (The  Rest  of  Esther): 
The  Book  of  Esther  narrates  how  Esther,  the  foster- 
daughter  of  a  Jew  named  Mordecai  at  the  court  of 
King  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  in  Shushan,  beoomes  the 
wife  of  the  king;  how  Haman,  the  prime  minister 
who  intended  to  destroy  Mordecai  and  all  Jews, 
is  himself  brought  to  the  gaUows;  and  how  by  her 
intercession  Elsther  finally  induces  the  king  to 
revoke  the  edict  issued  under  Haman's  influence, 
and  thus  saves  her  people.  Into  this  narrative 
the  following  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  Greek  Bible: 
(a)  Before  i,  1,  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  his  people;  (b)  after  iii,  13,  the  text 
of  the  first  edict  of  Artaxerxes  (thus  the  king  is 
named  in  this  section)  which  decrees  the  extenni- 
natioQ  of  the  Jews;  (c)  after  iv,  17,  the  text  of  the 
prayftrs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  for  the  salvation 
of  their  people;  (d)  in  pbice  of  v,  1-2,  the  reception 
of  Esth^  by  the  king;  (e)  in  place  of  viii,  13,  the 
text  of  the  second  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  which  recalls 
the  first;  (f)  after  x,  3,  Mordecai  perceives  the 
significance  of  his  draun.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  these  pieces  were  interpolated  by  the 
translator  of  the  Septuagpit  version  of  Esther  or 
by  a  later  hand.  There  is  no  reason  for  anwiming 
for  them  a  Hebrew  original.  It  is  true  thai  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  exist,  but  they  are  late  in  origin, 
and  most  likdy  were  made  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Greek,  as  were  other  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
texts  of  the  Apooypha.  For  these  additions 
Josephus  is  the  oldest  witness  (Anl.,  VI,  vi,  6aqq.), 
since  the  annotation  to  Esther  according  to  whidi 
Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy  brought  the  boc^ 
(to  Egypt)  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Ptolemy  and  Cteopatnt,  refers  to  the  book  as  a 
vrfaole  and  can  not  be  used  as  testimony  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  interpolated  passages.  McMeover, 
this  testimony  is  very  indecisive,  since  there  were 
no  less  than  four  Ptolemies,  each  of  whom  had  a 
wife  named  Qeopatra.  In  this  book,  especially 
interesting  b  the  text-recension  which  is  extant 
in  Codices  19,  93A,  108B,  the  latter  two  containing 
both  texts,  the  common  and  the  revised.  The 
revision  of  the  conmion  text,  which  on  the  whols 
characterises  the  readings  of  these  maauscripts^  is 
more  radical  in  Esther  than  is  usual,  on  which 
account  Fritasche  published  both  texts  side  by 
aide  in  his  edition  of  1848  as  well  as  in  his  collection 
of  the  Apociypha.  Lagarde  did  the  same  in  his 
editkn  of  the  Septuagint  (i,  1883). 

3.   Additions  to  I>a]iiai:    (a)   The    Song  of  the 
Three  CkiidrenT    In  the  third  chs^iter  oi  Daiiel  it 
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is  told  how  the  three  children  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  (or,  as  their  Hebrew  names  are  given 
in  i,  7,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah),  refusing 
to  fall  down  before  the  image  of  the  king,  were 
punished  by  being  thrown  into  the  furnace,  but 
were  miraculously  saved.  In  the  Greek  text  of 
Daniel  an  insertion  is  made  after  iii,  23,  in  which  it 
is  told  that  Azariah  when  in  the  furnace  prayed  to 
God  to  be  saved,  and  when  his  prayer  was  heard, 
that  the  three  sang  a  song  of  praise,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  as  well  as  of  the  song  being  given,  (b)  The 
History  of  Susanna:  In  the  Greek  text  this  pas- 
sage generally  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Daniel, 
and  Daniel  is  introduced  as  still  a  boy.  Susanna, 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  Jew  of  Babylon,  named 
Joacim,  is  wrongly  accused  of  adultery,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  is  saved  by  the  young  Daniel's 
wisdom  and  prophetic  gift,  (c)  Bel  and  the  Dragon  : 
Daniel  proves  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (whom 
Theodotion  calls  C^yrus)  that  the  god  Bel  neither 
«at8  nor  drinks  the  offerings  put  before  him.  The 
destruction  of  a  dragon,  which  is  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, Daniel  brings  about  by  feeding  it  with  indigest- 
ible cakes.  Being  cast  into  the  lion's  den  at  the 
instigation  of  the  enraged  populace,  Daniel  is  not 
touched  by  the  lion,  and  is  miraculously  fed  by 
the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Of  these  three  insertions  the  first  only  is  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel.  The 
other  two  are  independent  and  probably  originated 
independently.  There  is  no  certain  reason  for 
assimiing  that  either  of  the  three  insertions  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The 
history  of  Susanna  is  certainly  a  Greek  original, 
as  was  inferred  by  Julius  Africanus  and  Porphyry 
from  plays  on  words  possible  only  in  Greek  (cf. 
Bertholdt,  EinUitung^  iv,  1575  sqq.;  a  thorough 
but  neverthele^ss  abortive  effort  to  put  aside  the 
force  of  these  plays  was  made  by  Wiederholt  in 
TQ,  1869,  pp.  290-321).  Of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  in  the  furnace  and  the  story  of  the 
dragon,  Gaster  published  an  Aramaic  text  from  a 
Jewish  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he 
regards  as  the  original  (Gaster,  The  Unknown  , 
Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotion*8  Additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894,  pp.  280-290, 
312-317;  xvii,  1895,  pp.  75-94).  But  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  says  that  he  gives  the  insertions, 
"  which  Thodos  found;  and  this  is  the  section  which 
was  inserted  into  his  text  by  Thodos,  the  wise  man, 
who  translated  in  the  days  of  Commodus,  King 
of  the  Romans"  (PSBA,  xvi,  283,  312).  Smce 
Symmachus  and  Aquila  are  also  mentioned  as 
Bible  translators,  Thodos  is  no  doubt  Theodotion, 
as  Gaster  also  states.  The  chronicler  himself  thus 
declares  that  the  insertions  are  later  than  Theodo- 
tion. Still  less  originality  can  be  claimed  by  an- 
other Aramaic  (Syriac)  reproduction  of  the  story 
of  the  dragon,  which  Raymundus  Martini  quoted 
in  his  Pugio  fidei,  and  which  was  published  by 
Neubauer  {The  Book  of  Tobit,  London,  1878,  pp. 
xci-xcii,  39-43);  the  same  can  also  be  said  of  the 
Hebrew  recension  of  the  History  of  Susanna  in 
Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1877,  vi, 
126-128).  On  account  of  the  linguistic  agreement 
of  the  insertions  with  the  translation  of  the  rest  of 


the  book,  Fritzsche  is  led  to  the  assumption  that 
they  are  united  with  the  book  by  the  translator 
[of  the  Septuagint],  and  were  recast  by  him  {Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  i,  114).  This  is  improbable  if 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  insertions  is  maintained. 
Before  the  Daniel  legend  could  produce  new  for- 
mations in  the  Greek  language,  a  Greek  book  of 
Daniel  had  to  exist.  On  the  History  of  Susanna 
there  is  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
Julius  Africanus  and  Origen,  in  which  the  former 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  story  and  the  latter 
defends  it  (Jidii  Africani  de  historia  Sttsannce 
epistola  ad  Origenem  et  Origenis  ad  ilium  re^ponsio, 
ed.  J.  R.  Wetstenius,  Basel,  1674,  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  iv,  385-392).  The  text  of  the  Septuagint 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  together  with  its  addi- 
tions, was  early  displaced  from  ecclesiastical  use 
by  the  version  of  Theodotion;  consequently  all 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Septuagint  con- 
tain Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel.  The  text  of 
the  Septuagint  is  extant  in  only  one  manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  library  of  Prince  Chigi  at  Rome 
(Codex  Chisianus,  no.  88  in  Holmes's  Vetus 
Testamentum;  Tischendorf  dates  it  in  the  eleventh 
century),  and  was  first  edited  by  Simon  de  Magis- 
tris  (Daniel  secundum  LXX  ex  tetraplis  Origenis 
nunc  primum  editus  e  singulari  Chisiano  codice, 
Rome,  1772).  A  correct  reprint  of  the  Codex 
Chisianus  was  first  published  by  Cozza  (Sacrorum 
bibliorum  vetustissima  fragmenta  Grceca  et  Latina, 
part  iii,  Rome,  1877),  and  after  him  by  Swete 
(The  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  iii,  Cambridge,  1894). 
Wherever  Theodotion  could  not  revise  after  a 
Hebrew  original,  his  text  in  the  additions  is  nothing 
but  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  the  basis  of  the  Hexaplar-Syriac 
version. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses:  After  King  Manas- 
seh  had  been  taken  to  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  while  in  captivity,  he  repented  and  besought 
God  to  be  delivered;  God  heard  his  prayer  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  Jerusalem  (II  Chron. 
xxxiii,  11-13).  According  to  II  Chron.  xxxiii, 
18-19,  this  prayer  was  written  in  the  "  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  "  and  in  the  "  History  of  Hozai  " 
and  ''  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers.''  This 
reference  suggested  the  composition  of  a  prayer 
which  should  correspond  to  the  situation.  It  is 
found  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint 
(e.g..  Codex  Alexandrinu^)  among  the  hymns  given 
at  the  head  of  the  Psalms;  and  is  also  quoted  in 
full  in  the  Apostohc  Constitutions,  ii,  22.  The 
latter  furnishes  the  earliest  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  prayer;  it  may  be,  as  Nestle  supposes,  that 
it  was  transferred  from  this  passage  into  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  nowhere  found  in 
the  text  of  Chronicles.  The  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vulgate  (since  the  Council  of  Trent  put  into 
the  appendix)  is  entirely  different  from  the  Old 
Latin,  and  is  of  very  late  origin. 

6.  Barach:  Under  the  name  of  Barucfa,  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  whose  prophecies  he  wrote  down  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  4,  17  sqq.,  27,  32;  xlv,  1)  and  with  whom  he 
shared  the  involuntary  abode  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii, 
5-7),  a  work  is  extant  which  consists  of  the  follow- 
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ing  three  parts,  rather  loosely  connected:  (a)  i,  2- 
iii,  8:  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (586  B.C.),  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  send  messages  to  Jerusalem  to  the  high 
priest  Joiakim,  forward  money  to  provide  sacrifices 
for  the  Temple,  and  ask  prayers  for  the  life  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  Belshazzar.  In  the 
letter  which  the  messengers  bring  to  Jerusalem  the 
point  is  especially  emphasized  that  the  present 
misfortune  is  but  a  punishment  for  the  people's 
sin  and  their  disobedience  to  God's  commandments, 
especially  because  they  did  not  obey  the  king  of 
Babylon,  as  God  desired  them;  (b)  iii,  9-iv,  4: 
Israel  is  exhorted  to  return  to  the  source  of  all 
wisdom,  who  is  God  alone;  (c)  iv,  5-v,  9:  The 
discouraged  people  are  exhorted  to  take  heart. 
Though  Jerusalem  is  devastated  and  the  people 
scattered,  God  will  bring  them  back  into  the  holy 
city. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  date  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  more  difficult  to  decide  because 
the  three  pieces  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are 
of  different  character  and  come  from  at  least  two, 
possibly  three,  authors.  The  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  that  the  book  really  belongs 
to  Banich  is  imtenable.  The  author  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (cf. 
Fritzsche,  Exegetiaches  Handbuch,  i,  170),  and  was 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  situation  invented  by  himself, 
not  having  pictured  it  clearly  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. On  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (i,  2),  yet 
spoke  as  if  the  ritual  and  the  Temple  itself  still 
existed  (i,  10,  14).  Even  Ewald's  view,  that  the 
book  originated  in  the  latter  Persian  and  first 
Greek  period,  is  far  from  the  truth.  There  are 
parallels  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  which  make 
certain  literary  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other. 
Daniel  ix,  7-10  corresponds  almost  literally  to 
Baruch  i,  15-18.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
such  a  very  original  and  creative  mind  as  the  author 
of  Daniel  copied  from  Baruch.  This  brings  the 
book  down  into  the  later  Maccabean  times,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  interval  between  Baruch 
and  Daniel.  With  this  date  most  of  the  Protestant 
critics  seem  to  be  satisfied  (so  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  i,  173,  and  De  Wette-Schrader, 
Einleitung,  p.  603).  But  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  is  correct,  whether,  with  Hitzig  {ZWT, 
1860, pp.  262  sqq.)  and  Kneucker  (Das  Buck  Baruch, 
Leipsic,  1879),  the  date  should  not  be  brought  down 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact,  first  noted 
by  P.  E.  E.  Geiger  (Der  Psalter  SalomoSj  Augsburg, 
1871,  p.  137),  that  Baruch  v  has  the  same  view- 
point as  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  xi.  The  thoughts 
are  in  part  derived  from  Isaiah.  A  literary  rela- 
tionship between  Pseudo-Solomon  and  Pseudo- 
Baruch  can  hardly  be  denied.  Considering  the 
psalmlikc  character  of  Baruch,  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  grant  priority  to  the  psalms  than  to 
Baruch.  This  would  lead  at  least  into  the  time  of 
Pompey,  in  which  the  psalms  originated  (cf. 
Schiirer,  Geschichte,  iii,  150  sqq.).  Besides,  the 
first  as  well  as  the  third  part  of  the  book  presup- 
poses the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   and   of  the 


Temple,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  country, 
and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity 
(i,  2;  ii,  23,  26;  iv,  10-16).    To  be  sure,  accordmg 
to  the  author's  plan,  the  action  is  placed  in  the  time 
of  the  Chaldeans;    but  the  whole  work,  with  all 
its  exhortations  and  consolations,  suits  a  similar 
situation,  and   is  not  sufficiently  motived,  unless 
the  contemporaries  of  the  author  lived  imder  the 
pressure  of  like  conditions  (cf.  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
iisches    Handbitchf    i,    172    sqq.).    Circiunstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  existed 
again  in  consequence  of  the  great  war  of  66-70  a.d. 
Such  a  destruction  of  city  and  Temple  took  place 
neither  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabeans  nor  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  (to  which  Graetz  assigns  the  book). 
Finally,  some  striking  peculiarities  suggest  the  war 
from  66  to  70.    The  author  considers  the  misfor- 
tune of  Israel  a  punishment  for  its  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  exhorts  the  people  to 
offer  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar  (ii,  21  sqq.,  i,  10  sqq.).    In  hke  manner 
Josephus  (War,  II,  xvii,  2-4)  saw  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  in  the  abolition  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  Ro- 
man emperor.    The  entire  unhistorical  juxtaposition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  suggests  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.    That  parents  might  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  children  during  a  famine  (ii,  3)  was 
already  threatened  (Lev.  xxvi,  29;  Deut.  xxviii, 
53;  Jer.  xix,  9;  Ezek.  v,  10),  and  is  stated  as  a 
fact  (II  Kings  vi,  28  sqq.;  Lam.  ii,  20,  iv,   10). 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  very  same  thing  is  also 
narrated  of  the  war  under  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War, 
VI,  iii,  4).    In  view  of  these  facts  the  inference  is 
allow£J:»le  that  the  Book  of  Baruch  originated  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian.    It  is  first  quoted   by  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  ix,  where  Baruch 
iii,  35  is  quoted  as  the  utterance  of  a  prophet),  and 
is  also  quoted  by  Irenseus  (Hcer.,  IV,  xx,  4;  V, 
XXXV,  1),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedagogtu, 
I,  X,  91-92;  II,  iii,  36). 

The  question  of  the  unity  of  authorship  can  be 
treated  only  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
original  language.  In  the  latter  respect  Jerome 
says  (Prolegomena  in  Jer.),  "It  is  neither  found 
nor  read  among  the  Hebrews."  Over  against  this 
in  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  there  occurs  three  times 
(in  i,  17  and  ii,  3)  the  remark  "  This  does  not  exist 
in  the  Hebrew  "  (cf .  Ceriani's  notes  to  his  edition 
in  the  Monumenta  sacra  et  profana,  i,  1,  Milan,1861- 
1871).  According  to  this,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
Hebrew  Baruch,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  which 
has  been  preserved,  was  known  to  antiquity;  and 
the  linguistic  character,  at  least  of  the  first  part, 
confirms  this  assumption.  But  the  diction  from 
iii,  9  is  perceptibly  different.  Accordingly  the 
view  of  Fritzsche  has  much  in  its  favor;  viz.,  that 
the  first  part  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew; 
the  rest,  however,  is  from  a  Greek  original  (Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  i,  171  sqq.).  With  this  it  is  also 
decided  that  there  were  two  authors;  the  trans- 
lator of  the  first  part  added  the  rest  from  his  own 
resources,  but  both  are  to  be  dated  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Finally  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  use  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  can  be 
shown  (cf.  L.  E.  T.  Andr6,  Les  Apocryphes  de 
VAncien   Testament,   Paris,    1904,   pp.   251    sqq.; 
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TLZ,  1904,  p.  255).  From  this  it  must  be  inferred  that 
this  version  is  much  older  than  is  generally  supposed. 

a.  The  Bpistle  of  Jeremiah:  As  an  addition  to 
ths  Book  of  Baruch  there  is  often  found  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (oocumng  as  chap,  vi  in 
the  Vulgate,  in  Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  English). 
Originally  it  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Book 
of  Baruch,  and  in  older  manuscripts  is  separated 
from  it.  But  without  any  valid  reason  the  two 
were  united  at  a  very  early  period.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  exiles  designated  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  be  led  to  Babylon.  In  contents  it  is  a  some- 
what diffuRive  and  rhetorical  exhortation,  though 
in  good  Greek,  against  the  Babylonian  deities, 
together  with  an  ironical  description  of  their  nothing- 
ness. Its  genuineness  is  out  of  the  question;  for  the 
epistle  wBis  certainly  originally  written  in  Greek. 
Besides,  the  duration  of  the  exile  (verse  3)  is  given 
as  lasting  seven  generations  in  opposition  to  Jer. 
xxix,  10.  Many  find  in  II  Mace,  ii,  1  sqq.  direct 
reference  to  this  epistle.  But  what  is  said  there 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Still  less  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  reference  to  the  epistle,  when  the  fact 
is  taken  into  account  that  in  one  Targum  to  Jer. 
z,  11,  this  Aramaic  verse  is  designated  a  ''  copy  " 
from  an  epistle  of  J^^miah  (cf.  Nestle,  Margi- 
nalien  und  Materialienf  1893,  pp.  42  sqq.). 

7.  Tobit:  The  name  of  this  book  and  of  its 
hero  is  read  in  the  Vulgate  Tobiatt ;  but  in  the  Greek 
text  Tobit  (or  TcibHh),  in  the  English  translation 
"Tobit,"  where  "Tobias"  is  only  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Tobit.  According  to  the  Greek  text,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  Tobit  himself  tells  his 
story,  speddng  in  the  first  person;  from  iii,  7,  the 
narrator  speaks  in  the  third  person.  Tobit,  a  son  of 
Tobiel  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  belonged  to  the  exiles 
who  were  led  away  to  Nineveh  into  caiitivity  by  the 
Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser.  He  lived  there  also 
under  the  kings  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  and 
always  distinguished  himself  by  an  exemplary  piety. 
Since  in  spite  of  this  piety  he  still  experienced 
misfortune,  he  was  derided  and  ridiculed  (i,  1- 
iii,  6).  A  similar  experience  was  that  of  a  pious 
woman  named  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  in 
Ecbatana  (iii,  7-15).  Because  both  prayed  to 
God  in  their  distress,  the  angel  Raphael  was  sent 
to  deliver  both  from  the  sufferings  which  befell 
them  in  their  innocence,  and  to  unite  Sara  and 
Tobias,  the  son  of  Tobit,  in  marriage  (iii,  16-xii,  22). 
Tobit  sang  a  psalm  of  prdse  in  honor  of  God,  and 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  Tobias 
lived  to  be  a  himdred  and  twenty-seven  (xiii,  xiv). 
This  is  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  is  adorned 
with  many  details,  exhibits  a  good  talent  for  com- 
position, and  also  displays  the  spirit  of  the  strictly 
Pharisaic  legality.  Older  theology  down  to  the 
nineteenth  centmy  regarded  the  story  as  history; 
but  the  narrative  is  no  doubt  pure  fiction.  Its 
object  is  obvious;  it  is  to  prove  that  God  never 
forsakes  the  pious  and  righteous;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  takes  care  of  them,  thou^  they  seem  to 
be  forsaken;  finally  that  he  richly  rewards  their 
piety.  On  this  account  those  who,  like  Tobit, 
dwell  among  the  Gentiles  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves by  the  hardships  of  their  external  circum- 
stances to  become  faithless  to  Gkxl. 


The  contents  being  so  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  oompoaition.  But  with  some 
probability  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  originated 
daring  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  There  is  no 
reason  to  go  down  to  the  post- Vespasian  time,  as 
Hitzig  does  {ZWT,  1860,  pp.  250  sqq.);  for  here 
the  case  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Baruch. 
While  it  is  true  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Assyrian  times  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and, 
conformably  to  it,  its  rebuilding  also  are  prophe- 
sied (xiv,  4-5;  xiii,  9-10,  16  sqq.),  the  entire  book 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  comfort  the  readers  for 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  Hit- 
zig infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  author  depicts 
the  rebuilding  of  city  and  Temple  with  more  ex- 
travagant colors  than  would  apply  to  the  historical 
building,  that  he  did  not  live  while  this  historical 
building  stood.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
principal  passage  sets  us  right.  Chap,  xiv,  5  reads: 
"  And  they  shall  build  the  house  but  not  like  to  the 
former,  until  the  times  of  that  age  be  fulfilled; 
and  afterward  they  shall  return  from  the  p'aces  of 
their  captivity,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriously, 
and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it  forever 
with  a  glorious  building,  even  as  the  prophets 
spake  concerning  it."  Here  two  things  are  plainly 
distinguished:  (a)  the  historical  building  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  is  insignificant  C'  not  like  to  the  for- 
mer ");  and  (b)  the  beautiful  building  of  eternity, 
which  is  to  follow  this  at  the  end  of  this  age,  which 
is  still  in  the  future  even  for  the  author.  The  very 
fact  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  a  repeated 
catastrophe  between  the  two  would  indicate  that 
he  lived  in  pre- Vespasian  or  even  in  pre-Herodian 
times.  Clear  signs  of  a  use  of  the  book  are  lacking  till 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Reference 
is  made  in  xiv,  10  to  the  legend  of  Achikar  or  Achia^ 
char,  which  is  extant  in  different  late  recensions  (cf. 
Conyi)eare,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  The  Story  of  Ahikar 
from  the  SyriaCf  Arabic^  Armenian^  Greek ^  and  Slavonic 
Versione,  London,  1808).  No  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic) 
copy  of  the  book  was  known  to  Origen  and  his  Jew- 
ish advisers  (Ejnsl,  ad  Africanum,  xiii:  "  The  Jews 
neither  use  Tobit  nor  Judith,  nor  do  they  have  them 
in  H^rew  ").  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
extant  Semitic  texts  are  late.  An  Aramaic  text 
was  edited  by  A.  Neubauer  {The  Book  of  Tobit, 
a  Chaldee  Text  from  a  Unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  1878;  cf.  G.  BickeU,  in  ZKT,  1878, 
pp.  216-222;  T.  Ndldeke,  in  MonattberidUe  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1879,  pp.  45-69;  and  G.  H.  Dal- 
man,  Grammatik  des  Jtidiech-^pcddstiniechen  Aran 
mdiech,  Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  27-29).  There  exist 
also  two  Hebrew  compositions  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  late  date  (cf.  C.  D.  Ilgen,  Die  Ge- 
aehichte  Tobis,  Jena,  1800,  cxxxviii  sqq.,  ccxvii  sqq.; 
Fritzsche,  Exegetiaehes  Handbixh,  ii,  5,  9  sqq., 
xiv;  T.  N6ldeke,  Die  AUtestamenUiche  LiUeratur, 
Leipsic,  1868,  pp.  108  sqq.).  The  Aramaic  text 
has  this  in  common  with  the  Latin  revision  of 
Jerome  (and  with  this  only),  that  the  story  of  Tobit 
is  narrated  from  the  beginning  in  the  third  person, 
whereas  in  all  other  texts,  in  i,  1-iii,  6,  Tobit  speaks 
in  the  first  person.  The  Aramaic  text  is  thus  per- 
haps identical  with,  or  at  any  rate  neariy  related 
to,   that  used  by  Jerome.     Dalman  for  linguistic 
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reaaons  declares  it  to  be  later.  But  a  decision  is 
difficult,  since  Jerome  actually  leans  more  upon 
the  Old  Latin.  Since  the  unilorm  adoption  of  the 
third  person  is  evidently  secondary,  the  originality 
of  the  Aramaic  as  against  the  Greek  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  prolMble  that  in  the  Aramaic  text 
also  the  first  person  in  chi^.  i,  1-iii,  6  was  origi- 
nally preserved;  for  it  is  still  used  in  the  so-called 
HfbrctuA  Mvntierif  which,  according  to  other  indi- 
cations, was  made  from  the  Aramaic  But  even 
with  this  supposition  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
an  Aramaic  text  as  the  original  of  the  Greek  (so 
Fuller  in  Wace's  Apocrypha,  i,  152-155,  164-171). 
The  style  of  the  Greek  text  makes  its  originality 
rather  probable.  Of  the  Greek  text  there  are  three 
recensions:  (a)  the  conmion  text  contained  also 
in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  and 
followed  by  the  Syriac  version  to  vii,  9;  (b)  that 
preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  oodex  upon  whidi  the  Old 
Latin  leans  for  the  most  part;  (c)  the  text  of  cod- 
ices 44,  106,  107,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  SyriBe 
from  vii,  10.  The  manuscripts  named  represent 
in  the  beginning  the  eommon  recenskm,  so  that 
this  text  is  preserved  only  for  vi,  9-xiii,  8.  In  his 
ddition  of  the  Apocrypha,  Friiascfae  gives  all  three 
texts.  Swete  gives  the  text  of  the  Vatican  and 
6inaitic. 

a.  Judith:  The  contents  of  this  book  are  briefly 
as  follows :  Nebuchadneszar,  king  of  Assyria  (sic), 
overcomes  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  sends 
his  general,  HcAofemes,  against  the  Western  nations 
which  did  not  take  the  field  with  him  against 
Arphaxad.  They  are  subdued,  and  their  places  of 
worship  destroyed  (i-iii).  Holofemes  now  attacks 
the  Jewish  people,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  the  captivity  and  rededicated  their  temple. 
In  ehe  face  of  the  imminent  danger  of  having  their 
sanctuary  profaned,  the  whole  people  are  bent  upon 
resistanoe  to  the  utmost,  and  the  high  priest  Joia- 
kim  makes  the  necessary  arrangements.  Holo- 
femes directs  his  main  attack  upon  the  fortress 
Bethulia,  whicii  he  hopes  to  conquer  by  famine 
(iv-vii).  The  distress  having  become  very  great, 
a  beautiful  widow^  Judith  by  name,  offers  to  become 
the  savior  of  her  people.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  hostile  camp,  she  contrives  to  gain  the 
ccmfidence  of  Hololemes.  While  Holofemes  lies 
in  a  drunken  stupor,  Judith  kiUs  him  and  then 
hastens  back  into  the  city.  The  Jews  make  a  sally, 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  all  Israel  is  saved 
(viii-xiv).  Judith  is  praised  as  the  savior  of  the 
people,  and  at  her  death  at  the  advanced  age  of 
105  years  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  nation 
(xv-xvi). 

As  is  the  case  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  so  here  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contents  is  not  history 
but  a  didactic  narrative.  The  historical  details 
are  so  incredibly  confused,  and  the  parenetic  object 
is  so  manifest,  that  only  by  wilfully  closing  the  eyes 
can  one  fail  to  see  that  the  book  is  fiction.  What  the 
parenetic  object  is,  is  plain  enough:  The  Jewish 
people  was  to  be  encouraged  to  fi|^t  with  the 
sword  boldly  and  resolutely,  for  the  continuance 
of  its  faith  and  worship,  even  against  a  superior 
enemy.  This  points  clearly  to  Maccabean  times. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  presupposed  historical 


badcground  would  fit  well  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  for  this  king  in  one  of  his  campaigns  against 
Phenida  and  Egypt  (c.  350  b.c.)  made  prisoners 
among  the  Jews;  and  Holofemes  of  Gappadoda 
and  the  eunuch  Bagoes  were  the  most  prominent 
generab  in  these  campaigns.  Since,  in  the  history 
of  Judith,  both  Holofemes  and  the  eunuch  Bagoes 
play  parts  (xii,  1 1  sqq.,  xiii,  1  sqq.,  xiv,  14),  it  seems 
easy  to  locate  the  Judith  story  in  the  time  of  Ochus. 

But  the  author  mentions  also  Nebuchadneszar. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  his  literary  license 
t'le  authcw  took  a  part  of  his  material  from  events 
in  the  time  of  Ochus  (T.  Ndldeke,  Die  altieaiameni- 
Uche  LUieraiur,  Leipsic,  1868,  p.  96;  and  Aufsatze 
tur  pernschen  Geti^iehU,  Leipsic,  1887,  p.  78). 
But  he  certainly  wrote  later.  And,  since  the  story 
deals  with  a  time  of  religious  oppresoion,  Macca- 
bean times  are  indicated  as  the  date  of  composition 
(ff.  Fritacbe,  Ewald,  Hilgeafeld,  and  Nolddce). 
Volkmar,  Hitiig,  and  Graets  date  it  in  the  time  oif 
Trajan.  Volkmar  eq)edally  has  vainly  expoided 
much  learning  and  fancy  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezaar  and  Holo- 
femes is  merely  a  disguised  representation  of  the 
campaigns  of  Trajan  and  his  generals  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Jews.  The  fact  that  aement  of 
Rome  Ov)  mentions  Judith  forbids  this  late  dating. 
It  is  generaDy  agreed  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Hdi>rew  original,  as  is  evident  from  the 
entire  coloring  of  the  language  and  frmn  mistakes 
in  the  translation  (i,  8;  ii,  2;  iii,  1,  9,  10;  cf.  Frits- 
sche,  Exegetiaches  Hcmdbuch,  ii,  115  sqq.).  The 
Aramaic  recension  whidi  Jerome  perused  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  original,  since  neither  Origen 
nor  his  Jewish  advisers  knew  of  a  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  text  {Epiai.  ad  Africanum^  xiii,  quoted 
above).  It  appears  that  the  original  was  lost 
before  Origen's  time,  and  that  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation used  by  Jerome  originated  after  that  time. 
The  extant  paraphrastic  Hebrew  recensions  are 
still  later  products  (cf .  Zuns,  Die  gottesdienstliehen 
VortrOge  der  Juden,  Beriin,  1832,  pp.  124  sqq.; 
Lipmus,  in  ZWT,  1867,  pp.  337-366;  Ball,  in  Wace's 
Apocrypha,  i,  252-257;  Gaster,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894, 
pp.  156-163).  Of  the  Greek  text  three  recensions 
are  extant:  (a)  the  common  and  original  one; 
(b)  that  of  the  codices  19,  108;  (c)  that  of  58,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin. 

9.  I  Kaooabees:  The  name  Maccabeus  was 
originally  only  the  surname  of  Judas,  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  4:  "  Judas  who  was  called 
Maccabeus '0«  By  it  Judas  was  at  all  events  to 
be  characterized  as  a  valiant  hero.  The  assured 
meaning  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be  found.  From 
Judas  the  name  was  afterward  applied  to  the  whole 
family,  even  to  the  whole  party  of  which  Judas 
became  leader.  So,  generally,  the  Maccabeans 
were  the  believing  Israelites,  who,  in  defense  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  undertook  the  struggle  against 
the  Syrian  overlords.  I  Maccabees  tells  the  story 
of  th^  struggles  and  the  history  of  the  independent 
Jewish  community  which  was  the  fruit  of  these 
struggles  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  Simon  (135  B.C.).  It  commences  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(175  B.C.),  narrates  how  liis  efforts  at  a  forcible 
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suppression  of  the  Jewish  religion  became  the  cause 
of  the  open  revolt  against  Syrian  overlordship, 
describes  the  changing  results  of  this  revolt  under 
the  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabeus  until  his  death 
(161  B.C.);  then  the  further  course  of  the  Macca- 
bsan  efforts  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan,  brother 
of  Judas,  who,  by  adroitly  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances,  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Syrian 
kings  recognition  of  his  status  as  prince  and  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  (161-143  B.C.);  finally  the  history 
of  the  high  priest  Simon,  a  third  brother  (143-135 
B.C.).  The  narrative  is  rich  in  detail  and  by  its 
unadorned  simplicity  wins  a  confidence  which,  so 
far  as  Jewish  history  is  concerned,  is  not  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  shows  himself  badly 
informed  on  matters  concerning  foreign  nations, 
such  9S  the  Romans.  The  exaggerated  numbers 
even  do  not  detract  from  its  credibiliy  in  other 
things.  That  a  narrative  which  enters  so  into 
detail  must  be  based  upon  other  sources  is  a  matter 
of  course,  though  nothing  more  definite  can  be  stated 
conoeming  the  character  of  the  sources.  A  ref- 
erence to  these  seems  to  be  indicated  in  ix,  22  (cf . 
Grimm,  in  Fritzsche,  ExegetUche*  Handbuch,  iii, 
22  sqq.).  The  book  compares  to  good  advantage 
with  other  historical  books  in  that  it  fixes  all 
important  events  according  to  an  established 
chronology,  the  Seleuddan  era,  which  begins  in 
the  autumn  of  312  B.C.  But  I  Maccabees  ap- 
parently makes  the  era  begin  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.  The  time  of  composition  can  be  fixed 
with  great  probability  within  very  narrow  limits. 
On  the  one  hand  the  author  knew  a  chronicle  of 
the  acts  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  B.C.;  cf.  xvi, 
24).  From  this  can  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  after 
John's  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  wrote 
before  the  expedition  of  Pompey,  since  the  Romans 
were  for  him  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  composition  belongs  therefore  to  an 
early  decade  of  the  first  pre-Christian  century. 
That  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  is 
evident  from  its  linguistic  character,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome; 
the  former  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.f  VI,  xxv,  3) 
gives  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  book,  the  meaning  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  text-tra- 
dition, is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Jerome  says  in  the 
Prologus  gaUatus ;  "  I  Maccabees  I  found  in  Hebrew; 
II  Maccabees  is  Greek,  as  can  be  proved  from  the 
very  language."  The  Greek  translation  was  used 
by  Josephus  (cf.  Grimm,  in  Fritzsche,  Ezegetisches 
Handbuch,  p.  28;  H.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavitia 
JosephiLSf  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  80-90).  It  is  strange 
that  Josephus  knows  hardly  anything  of  chaps,  xiv- 
xvi.  J.  von  Destinon  (Die  Quellen  des  Flavius 
Josephus  J  Kiel,  1882,  pp.  60-91)  supposed  therefore 
that  the  book  originally  did  not  have  these  chapters 
and  that  the  first  copy  differed  also  in  other  respects 
from  the  present.  But  the  very  free  use  made  by 
Josephus  offers  no  sufficient  support  for  this  theory. 
A  Hebrew  recension  which  A.  Schweizer  {Unter- 
suchungen  aber  die  Reste  eines  hebr&ischen  Textes 
wnn  ersten  Makkabderbuchf  Berlin,  1901)  considers 
original  was  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the 
Latin  (cf.  TLZ,  1901,  p.  605;  REJ,  xliii,  1901, 
PP.21&-221). 


10.  U  Maccabees:  This  book  is  parallel  with 
I  Maccabees  except  that  it  begins  a  httle  earlier; 
viz.,  with  the  last  year  of  Seleucus  IV,  Philopator, 
brother  and  predecessor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  closes  much  earlier;  viz.,  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor  (161  B.C.).  It 
therefore  covers  a  much  shorter  period  than  the 
first.  In  its  literary,  historical,  and  rehgious  char- 
acter it  differs  much  from  I  Maccabees.  It  is 
mor«  rhetorical,  and  its  language  and  style  prove 
that  it  was  originally  produced  in  Greek.  In 
credibility  it  stands  far  below  I  Maccabees.  It 
narrates  in  part  the  same  events,  in  part  different 
events,  and  in  a  different  order.  On  the  whole, 
in  cases  of  conffict  between  the  two,  it  is  better  to 
follow  I  Maccabees,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
in  some  details  the  second  may  here  and  there 
follow  a  better  tradition.  The  means  by  which 
to  decide  with  certainty  in  every  case  no  longer 
exist;  and  the  second  book  deserves  a  less  degree 
of  confidence,  because  its  purpose  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  historical.  The  author's  interest  was 
evidently  more  narrowly  religious  than  that  of  the 
first.  His  inunediate  object  was  not  to  narrate 
the  deeds  of  a  glorious  past,  but  to  influence  the 
present  religiously. 

Of  the  sources,  the  author  himself  sajrs  (ii,  19  sqq.) 
that  his  book  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  large  work 
of  Jason  of  Gyrene,  which  in  five  books  narrated  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  struggles  in  the  times  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  son  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor.  Unfortunately,  this  Jason  of  CJyrene  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  This  much  can  be  said 
of  the  time  of  the  epitomist  with  some  certainty, 
that  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  purpose  of  the  book 
and  also  from  xv,  37.  Josephus  seems  to  have  read 
neither  the  work  of  Jason  nor  that  of  the  epitomist. 
It  is  possible  that  the  description  of  the  tyrants  who 
persecuted  the  pious  and  virtuous,  given  in  Philo, 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  xiii,  depends  upon  II 
Maccabees  (so  P.  E.  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus, 
Strasburg,  1881,  pp.  36-39).  Heb.  xi,  35  sqq. 
seems  to  refer  to  II  Mace,  vi  and  vii.  The  first 
express  quotation  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria (Strom.,  V,  xiv,  ANF,  ii,  467):  "  Aristobulus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  composer  of  the  epitome 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  "  (cf.  II  Mace,  i,  10). 

11.  in  ICaccabees:  If  II  Maccabees  falls  short 
of  credibility  when  compared  with  the  first,  the 
third  can  lay  still  less  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
historical  document.  It  has  the  name  "  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  "  very  improperly  and  only  because 
it  treats  also  of  the  oppression  and  deliverance 
of  believing  Israelites.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  contents  are  as 
follows:  Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator  (222-205  b.c.) 
visits  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  after  his  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217  b.c). 
Being  seized  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
Holy  of  Hohes,  and  not  heeding  the  entreaties  of 
the  people  to  forego  his  outrageous  purpose,  the 
king  is  punished  when  about  to  carry  out  his  design 
by  falling  paralyzed  to  the  ground.  Enraged  at 
this,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  Alcriandrian  Jews.     But  all  hia 
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decrees  are  frustrated  ^by  God's  miraculous  in- 
tervention. The  king  now  becomes  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  permits  to  kill 
the  apostates,  a  privilege  of  which  they  make 
much  use. 

The  style  in  which  this  narrative  is  written  corre- 
sponds closely  to  the  insipidity  of  the  contents.  The 
book  is  more  bombastic  and  unnatural  than  II 
Maccabees.  Since  the  narrative  evinces  its  unhis- 
torical  character,  it  is  necessary  only  to  inquire 
what  facts  possibly  form  the  basis  of  or  induced  its 
composition.  To  begin  with,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
here  that  Josephus  transfers  the  story  of  the  con- 
finement of  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome  to  be  trodden 
down  by  elephants  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII, 
Physcon  (Apion  ii,  5) ;  like  III  Maccabees  (vi, 
36),  he  remarks  that  in  remembrance  of  the  deliver- 
ance experienced,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  annually 
celebrated  a  festival.  According  to  this  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  have  some  historical  foundation; 
and  as  concerns  the  chronology,  Josephus  is  to  be 
followed  rather  than  III  Maccabees.  At  all  events 
this  work  is  a  late  production.  The  author  knows 
the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  (cf.  vi,  6).  The 
book  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Chron.,  ed.  SchOne, 
ii,  122  sqq.)  in  the  Carumea  Apastolorum  (Ixxxv), 
by  Theodoret,  and  others  (Grimm,  in  Fritzsche, 
Exegetische*  Handbixh,  p.  21).  The  abrupt  begin- 
ning shows  the  book  has  not  come  down  complete. 
12.  Jesus  Sirmoh  (Bcolesiastious):  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  is  the  extra- 
canonical  double  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Like  that,  it  gives  the  results  of  practical  wisdom 
in  poetical  form.  It  comprises  the  whole  range  of 
human  life  in  all  directions  and  relations,  and  aims 
at  giving  the  correct  point  of  view  for  all  human 
enterprises  so  they  may  be  correct  as  concerns 
conduct.  The  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest,  are  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  the  author's  reflections  and  counsels. 
He  speaks  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  divine  wisdom, 
of  friendship  and  mercy,  of  self-control  and  modera- 
tion, and  of  other  virtues;  he  speaks  also  of  the 
contrary  vices.  He  speaks  of  the  special  tasks 
which  differences  in  age,  sex,  calling,  and  in  civic 
and  social  position  make  obligatory  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  He  gives  maxims  of  pru- 
dence for  social  intercourse  and  political  behavior. 
The  form  in  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  through- 
out that  of  Hebrew  poetry.  No  plan  for  the  book  is 
discernible.  The  writer  arranges  his  ideas  in  groups, 
but  these  groups  are  not  arranged  with  reference 
to  any  scheme.  The  morality  which  runs  through 
the  whole  is  indeed  somewhat  homely,  sometimes 
purely  utilitarian.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  a 
solid,  seriously  moral  disposition  expressed  in  the 
book,  combined  with  a  rational  and  practical  con- 
templation of  the  world.  What  the  author  offers 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  many-sided  education  and  of 
a  long  experience. 

The  extant  Greek  text  is,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  preface,  only  a  translation.  Jerome  asserts 
that  he  had  seen  a  Hebrew  exemplar  (cf .  the  Preface 
to   his   translation  of   the  Solomonic   books,   ed. 


Vallarsi,  ix,  1293  sqq.):  "  There  is  a  right  praise- 
worthy book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  and  a 
pseudepigraphical  one  which  is  called  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  first  I  found  in  the  Hebrew 
called  '  Proverbs, '  and  not  *  Ecclesiasticus,'  as 
among  the  Latins,  to  which  are  added  ^cclesiastes 
and  Song  of  Songs;  so  that  they  agreed  with  the 
books  of  Solomon  not  only  in  number,  but  also 
in  the  kind  of  matter." 

Prior  to  1896,  only  a  few  sayings  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  which  are  quoted  in  Rabbinic 
literature,  were  known  (collected  by  Schechter 
in  JQR,  iii,  1891,  pp.  682-706;  still  more  com- 
pletely by  Cowley  and  Neubauer,  The  Original  He- 
brew of  a  Portion  of  EcdesiaeiicvSt  London,  1897, 
pp.  xix-xxviii).  Since  1896  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  have  been  discovered.  They  all  come 
from  the  genizah  ("  lumber-room  ")  of  the  ancient 
synagogue  at  Cairo.  The  fragments  are  remains  of 
four  different  manuscripts,  and  supplement  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds 
of  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  recovered.  Of  the 
flood  of  literature  which  these  finds  have  induced 
the  principal  text-publications  are  mentioned  be- 
low (especially  important  are  The  Book  of  Ecde- 
siaeticus  in  Hdirew,  London,  1901,  a  facsimile 
of  all  the  leaves;  the  condensed  work  of  N. 
Peters,*  Der  jungat  wiederaufgefundene  hebrdische 
Text  dee  Buches  Eccleeiaeticus,  Freiburg,  1902; 
and  R.  Smend,  Die  Weisheit  dee  Jestts  Sirach  er- 
kl&H,  1906,  and  Die  Weieheit  dee  Jesus  Sirach  he- 
brdisch  und  deutsch  herausgegeben,  1906).  The 
denial  of  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Margoliouth,  Bickell,  and  formerly  also  by 
Levi,  must  be  called  an  aberration.  Almost  all 
competent  scholars  regard  this  as  be3rond  doubt. 
Besides  the  Greek  versions  and  the  Hebrew  frag- 
ments, there  is  still  another  witness,  the  Syriac 
translation.  This  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
like  the  other  Syriac  texts  of  the  Apocrypha,  but 
directly  from  the  Hebrew.  From  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Jerome,  it  is  seen  that  the  book 
was  called  "  Proverbs  "  in  the  Hebrew.  In  Greek 
manuscripts  the  standing  title  is  ''  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach."  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  title  Ecclesiasticus  has  become  customary  since 
the  time  of  Cyprian. 

The  author  calls  himself  "  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  the  Jerusalemite  "  (1,  27).  The  preface  of 
his  grandson,  the  translator,  gives  his  date.  He 
says  of  himself  that  he  came  into  Egypt  ''  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Euergetes."  This  can 
not  mean  the  translator's  thirty-eighth  year  of  life, 
but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes. 
Of  the  two  Ptolemies  who  had  the  name  **  Euer- 
getes "  the  first  ruled  only  twenty-five  years. 
Consequently,  only  the  second,  whose  full  name 
was  Ptolemseus  VII,  Physcon  Euergetes  II,  can  be 
meant.  He  ruled  conjointly  with  his  brother  from 
170  B.C.  and  was  sole  king  from  145  b.c.  But 
his  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from  the  former 
date.  According  to  this,  the  thirty-eighth  year 
in  which  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach  came  into 
Egypt  was  132  b.c.  The  grandfather,  the  author 
of  the  book,  may  have  lived  and  written  about 
190-170  B.C.    It  is  singular  that  in  the  Latin  Church 
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the  book  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  work  of 
Solomon,  on  which  account  some  Western  canonical 
lists  reckon  five  Solomonic  writings  (T.  Zahn, 
GeschUhte  des  neuUstamenUichen  KanonSf  ii,  151, 
245,251,272,  1007  sqq.). 

18.  The  Wifldom  of  Solomon:  In  some  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  wisdom,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
resting  in  God  and  coming  from  him,  is  pnused 
as  the  highest  good,  as  the  source  of  all  perfection 
and  the  giver  of  all  happiness  and  blessing  (cf. 
Prov.  viii-ix  and  Job  xxviii,  12  sqq.).  In  later 
literature  this  was  a  favorite  thought,  and  was 
further  developed.  It  is  met  with  again  in  Jesus 
Sirach  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  author 
of  this  book,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Solomon, 
reproaches  his  royal  colleagues,  the  Gentile  rulers 
(i,  1 ;  vi,  1),  with  the  folly  of  impiety  and  especially 
of  idolatry.  Only  the  pious  and  righteous  is  truly 
happy;  the  impious  falls  under  divine  judgment. 
Idolatry  is  the  height  of  folly.  In  opposition  to 
it  the  author  reconunends  true  wisdom,  using  the 
idea  in  its  fullest  possible  content.  For  he  under- 
stands by  the  word  *'  wisdom  "  subjective  as  well  as 
objective,  human  as  well  as  divine.  Both  have 
one  meaning,  and  are  identical  in  essence.  Human 
wisdom  adjusts  true  knowledge  to  all  spheres  of 
life.  It  instructs  man  in  the  ways  of  God  and 
teaches  him  God's  holy  will.  On  this  account  it  is 
the  source  of  all  happiness  and  all  true  joy  to  him 
who  gives  himself  to  it.  It  imparts  not  only  honor 
and  glory  but  also  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
salvation.  And  this  it  can  do  only  because  human 
wisdom  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or,  rather,  is  identical  with  it.  Originally  it 
was  joint  possessor  with  God  of  his  throne  (ix,  4); 
it  was  present  when  God  created  the  world  (ix,  9); 
it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  God  and 
initiated  into  God's  knowledge  (viii,  3-4);  it  is  a 
breathing  of  the  power  of  God,  an  effulgence  from 
thd  glory  of  the  Almighty  (vii,  25-26);  its  action 
is  identical  with  God's;  it  works  all  things  (viii,  5), 
orders  all  things  (viii,  1),  and  renews  all  things 
(vii,  27).  From  these  fundamental  thoughts  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  is  evident;  he  was  a 
Jewish  philosopher.  On  the  one  hand,  he  occu- 
pied throughout  the  standpoint  of  Old  Testament 
revelation;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  acquired 
also  a  peculiar  philosophical  cultiu^.  He  had 
learned  not  only  from  the  sages  of  his  people,  but 
also  from  the  Hellenes,  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
He  thus  belongs  to  that  school,  the  classical  rep- 
resentative of  which  is  Philo,  which  can  be  desig- 
nated as  a  marriage  uf  Jewish  faith  with  Greek 
philosophical  culture.  With  this  everything  is 
said  that  can  be  said  of  the  author  of  the  book. 
The  book  stands  between  Jesus  Sirach  and  Philo, 
and  is  the  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  to 
its  date,  it  can  be  put  with  some  probability  be- 
tween the  two,  150-50  b.c.  (cf.  Grimm,  in  Fritz- 
sche,  Exegetisches  Handbuchy  vi,  32-34),  though  the 
inference  from  priority  in  thought  to  priority  in 
time  is  not  cogent.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  think, 
like  Weisse  and  others,  of  a  Christian  author. 
Clear  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  book  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  W.  Sanday  and 
A.  C.   Headlam,   Commentary  on  Romans,   1895, 


pp.  51-52,  267-269).  It  is  first  quoted  in  the  time 
of  Irensus  (Eusebius,  Hist  eccL,  v,  26).  That  the 
book  was  originally  written  in  Greek  is  a  matter 
of  course,  considering  its  lofty  rhetoric,  which  is 
somewhat  artificial  and  overdone.  Jerome  says, 
"  The  very  style  betrays  Greek  eloquence." 

E.  SchCrer. 
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Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Wisdom  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
London,  1887;  E.  Hatch.  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  246- 
282,  ib.  1889  (text-critical);  H.  Bois.  Essai  sur  lee  arif/ines 
de  la  philosophic  Jud^x>-Alexandrine,  pp.  160-210.  313-372. 
Paria,  1890;  D.  8.  Margoliouth.  The  Place  of  Ecclesiaeticus 
in  Semitic  Literature,  Oxford.  1890;  E.  Nestle.  Marginalien 
und  Materialien,  pp.  48-59,  TObingen,  1893;  I.  Levi. 
L'EccUsiastiqiAe,  ou  la  Sagesse  de  J^sus,  fiU  de  Sira,  Paris, 
1898;  H.  Herkenne,  De  veteris  Latince  ecdesiastici  capiti- 
bus,  i-xliii,  Leipsic.  1899  (important  for  the  text); 
also  in  Bardenhewer's  Biblische  Studien,  vi,  1,  2.  pp. 
129-14,  1901;  N.  Peters,  ib.  iii,  3,  1896;  EB,  i.  1164- 
1179,  iv,  4640-51;  DB,  iv.  539-551;  JE,  xi,  388-397. 
On  the  recently  discovered  Hebrew  text  consult:  Fac- 
similes of  the  Fragments  recovered  of  Vie  Book  of 
Ecelus.  in  Hebrew,  Oxford,  1901  (a  complete  edition); 
A.  E.  Cowley  and  A.  Neubauer,  Original  Hebrew  of  a  Por- 
tion of  Eccleeiasticus,  Oxford,  1897  (text  and  discussion); 
A.  Schlatter,  Das  neugefundene  hebrAieche  StUdc  dee  Sirach, 
GQtersIoh,  1897;  R.  Smend.  Das  hebriii%che  Fragment  .  .  . 
dee  Jesus  Sirach,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  E.  Kanig,  Die  Origi- 
nalit&t  des  neulich  entdeckten  Sirach  Tex  tee.  Freiburg,  1899; 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Origin  of  the  "  Original  Hebrew  "  of 
Ecclua..  London.  1899  (combats  orit^inality  of  the  Hebrew 
text);  S.  Schechter  and  C.  Taylor.  The  Wisdom  of  Ben 
Sira  .  .  .  from  Heb.  MSS.  in  the  Cairo  Genizah  Collec- 
tion. Cambridge,  1S99  (chiefly  textual);  H.  L.  Strack.Dte 
Spriiciie  Jeiue  des  Sohnes  Sirach.  Leipwc,  1903;  I.  Levi, 
The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Eccleeiasticus,  with  Notes 
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and  Glossary t  Leyden.  1904;  most  of  the  literature  on 
the  new  text  appeared  in  periodicals  of  the  year  1900; 
cf.  Theologischer  Jahresberieht  for  1900  (gives  51  titlee). 
Wisdom  of  Solomon:  W.  J.  Deane,  Book  of  Wisdom, 
London,  1881;  E.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Philosophic  des  Heraklit 
von  Epheeus,  Berlin.  1886;  J.  Drummond,  PhUo  Judcnis, 
i,  177-229,  London,  1888;  P.  Menzel,  Der  griechische  Einr 
fluss  auf  .  .  .  Weisheit  Salomos,  Halle,  1889;  H.  Bois. 
Essai  sur  les  origines  de  la  philosophie  Judio-Alexandrine, 
pp.  201-307,  373-412,  Paris.  1890;  DB,  iv,  928-931;  SB, 
iv,  5336-49;  JE,  xii.  538-540. 

B.  New  Testament  Apocrypha:  The  relation  be- 
tween the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  different  from  that 
between  the  same  classes  of  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  aim  simply 
at  a  continuation  of  sacred  history  and  strive  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  legitimate  manner 
though  without  divine  authority.  The  apocryphal 
writinjc-s  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  contrary,  aim  to  introduce  spurious  sources 
among  the  genuine.  They  are  writings  which 
by  name  and  contents  pretend  to  be  canonical, 
though  the  Church,  because  of  their  dubious  origin 
and  contents,  lias  not  given  them  a  place  in  the  canon. 
Like  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  I.  Gospels; 
II.  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  III.  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles;  IV.  Apocalypses. 

These  writings  are  of  very  unequal  value.  The 
apocryphal  Acts  seem  to  have  had  the  most  influ- 
ence in  the  Church:  for  they,  more  than  the  Gos- 
pels, were  looked  upon  as  "  the  source  and  mother 
of  all  heresy."  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  writings 
were  composed  directly  for  heretical  purposes. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  more  innocent  mo- 
tives, such  as  mere  "  pious  fraud."  But  from 
their  first  appearance  a  suspicion  of  heresy  clung 
to  them  all  and  contributed  much  to  put  the  whole 
literature  under  ban. 

When  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed 
and  the  apocryphal  books  thereby  became  out- 
lawed, they  ceased  to  be  read;  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  their  names  were  forgotten.  Never- 
theless, although  the  books  themselves  were  ddiv- 
ered  over  to  contempt  and  oblivion,  it  was  not  so 
with  their  contents.  From  their  fables  sprang  sacred 
legends,  which  were  kept  alive  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  as  ^'ecclesiastical  tradition," 
which  was  often  utilized  in  the  development  of  its 
dogma.  Indeed,  numerous  dogmas,  usages,  and 
traditions  hark  back  to  these  apocryphal  writings; 
and  it  was  consequently  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
Protestant  Church  to  subject  this  whole  literature 
to  a  thorough  investigation  as  it  was  to  the  Roman 
Church  to  keep  the  whole  matter  in  convenient 
obscurity.  The  careful  study  of  these  writings  in 
modem  times  has  proved  of  great  value,  revealing 
a  wealth  of  material  usable  for  the  elucidation  of 
archeological  and  dogmatic  problems.  Study  of 
them  has  become  a  distinct  department  of  the  theo- 
logical curriculum. 

I.  Apocryphal  Gospels:  Of  the  many  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  (J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  apo- 
cryphus  Novi  Testamentif  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1703, 
reckons  over  fifty),  some  have  come  down  entire, 
others  only  in  fragments;  and  of  a  few  only  the 
names  are  known.    The  method  employed  in  these 
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sompositions  is  alwajrs  the  same,  whether  the  author 
intended  simply  to  collect  and  arrange  what  was 
floating  in  the  general  tradition  or  intended  to 
produce  a  definite  dogmatic  effect.  He  rarely 
relied  on  his  own  invention;  but  generally  elab- 
Drated  what  was  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  Gospels, 
transformed  words  of  Jesus  into  deeds,  described 
the  fulfilment  of  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  in 
a  slavishly  literal  manner,  or  represented  Jesus  as 
working  marvels  closely  resembling  but  surpassing 
Old  Testament  miracles.  The  work  done,  the 
author  took  care  to  conceal  his  own  name,  and 
inscribed  his  book  with  the  name  of  some  apostle 
or  disciple,  in  order  to  give  it  authority.  In  the 
following  list  those  Gospels  are  first  mentioned 
the  texts  of  which  have  been  preserved. 

1.  The  Frotevanffelium  of  James:  This  was 
ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord;  in 
the  index  of  Gelasius  and  HormisdaA  it  is  called  the 
"  Gospel  of  James  the  Less  [Younger]."  It  has 
twenty-five  chapters,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Mary  to  the 
murder  of  the  innocents.  It  is  very  old,  perhaps 
of  the  second  century,  was  widely  circulated,  and 
shows  traces  of  Ebionitic  origin.  The  text  is  given 
by  Tischendorf  (Evangdia  Apocrypha,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1876;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Walker,  ANF, 
viii,  361-367),  also  by  Conybeare  from  an  Arme- 
nian manuscript  {AJT,  i,  1897,  pp.  424  sqq.). 

8.  The  Gtospel  of  Fseudo-lCatthew,  or  Book  of 
the  Origin  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  the  Infancy  of 
the  Savior:  This  begins  with  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  closes  with  the  youth  of 
Jesus,  and  is  contained  in  forty-two  chapters. 
It  seems  to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Protevangelium  of  James  and  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii,  368- 
383). 

8.  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  ICary:  This 
contains  in  ten  chapters  the  history  of  Mary  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  covers  therefore  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew, 
but  is  a  little  later  in  date  (Eng.  transl.,  AiVF, 
viii,  384-387). 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter:  This 
contains  in  thirty-two  chapters  a  biography  of 
Joseph,  and  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  his 
death.  It  was  evidently  written  in  glorification 
of  Joseph,  and  was  intended  for  recital  on  the  day 
of  his  festival.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century;  and,  as  Joseph  was  a  favorit-e  of  the  Mono- 
physite  Copts,  Coptic  (and  not  Arabic)  was  most 
likely  the  language  of  the  original  (Eng.  transl., 
i4iVi^,viii,  38S-394). 

5.  The  Gospel  of  Thoihas:  This,  next  to  the 
Protevangelium  of  James,  was  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Apocr3rphal  Gospels.  It  was  in  use 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  among 
the  Gnostics  with  whom  it  originated,  especially 
among  those  who  held  Docetic  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  It  is  extant  in  two  Greek  recensions, 
in  a  Latin  and  in  a  Syriac  version;  all  of  which 
have  somewhat  expanded  titles.  The  two  Greek 
recensions  and  the  Latin  version  are  given  by 
Tischendorf  (pp.  140-180);  Elnglish  translation  of 
the  three  by  Walker  {ANF,  viii,  395-404). 


6.  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy:  This 
comprises  in  fifty- five  chapters  the  period  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  to  his  twelfth  year,  and  consists 
mostly  of  stories  dealing  with  the  residence  in 
Egypt.  The  first  nine  chapters  follow  very  closely 
the  Protevangelium  of  James;  the  last  twenty 
chapters  follow  the  Gospel  of  Thomas;  the  part 
between  seems  to  rest  on  some  national  tradition, 
which  explains  the  favor  it  foimd  among  the  Arabs, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  several  of  its 
details  were  incorporated  into  the  Koran.  The 
whole  work  has  an  Oriental  character,  and  shows 
contact  with  magic  and  demonology  and  with 
Zoroastrian  ideas.  No  more  definite  date  for  its 
composition  can  be  fixed  than  that  it  antedated 
the  Koran.  The  Arabic  text  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Syriac;  and  no  manuscript  is  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished a  revised  Latin  translation;  English  version 
by  Walker  (ANF,  viii,  405-415). 

7.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus:  This  consists  of 
two  separate  works,  the  Deeds  [or  Acts]  of  Pilate 
and  The  Descent  of  Christ  to  the  Underworld,  which 
were  united  at  an  early  date,  and  the  whole  did  not 
receive  the  title  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus "  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  former  of 
these  two  works  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
explanation  and  further  elucidation  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  (cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusakten,  2  ed.,  Kiel, 
1886),  while  the  latter  is  of  very  little  interest. 
The  former  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  subsequent  to  his  death,  which  was 
intended  to  furnish  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  The  latter  contains  an  account  by  two 
men,  Carinus  and  Leucius,  who  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead.  The  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus is  given  by  J.  C.  Thilo  (Codex  apocryphus 
Novi  Testamenti,  Leipsic,  1832),  who  furnishes  a 
list  of  translations  into  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  and  by  Tischendorf;  English  trans- 
lation by  Walker  (ANF,  viii,  416^58). 

In  most  of  the  manuscripts  containing  these 
two  works  and  in  close  connection  with  them 
occur  other  writings;  namely:  (a)  An  Epistle  of 
Pilate  to  the  emperor,  containing  a  report  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (b)  An  Epistle  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  another  letter,  in  which  he  excuses  the  in- 
justice of  his  decision  by  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  prevailing  excitement.  It  was  widely 
diffused  in  early  times,  (c)  The  Report  of  Pilate 
on  the  trial,  execution,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  (d)  The  Judgment  of  Pilate,  a  report  of 
the  examination  of  Pilate  before  the  emperor, 
his  condemnation  and  execution.  Others  which 
deserve  nothing  more  than  mention  of  their  titles 
are:  (e)  The  Death  of  PHate;  (f)  The  Narrative  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  (g)  The  Avenging  of  the 
Savior;  (h)  The  Reply  of  Tiberius  to  Pilate  (Eng. 
transls.,  ANF,  viii,  45^476). 

8-87.  Apocryphal  Gospels  Preserved  only  in 
Fraflrments  or  Known  only  by  Name:  Besides 
the  Gospels  mentioned  above  there  were  others, 
of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments 
or  only  the  names:  (8)  The  Gospel  acoordinfir  to 
the  Bryptians:  Quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  and 
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Cement  of  Alexandria,  and  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome.  It  was  used  by  the 
Encratites  and  Sabellians  [and  composed  either  at 
Antioch  (Zahn)  or  in  Egypt  (Hamack)  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century].  (0)  The  Eternal 
Gospel:  The  work  of  a  Minorite  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  based  upon  Rev.  xiv,  6.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  It  is  mentioned 
here  solely  because  of  its  name  and  is  not  prop- 
erly reckoned  among  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
(see  Joachim  of  Fiore).  (10)  The  Gtospel  of 
Andrew:  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  (see  below  II,  6).  (ID  The  Goepel  of 
Apelles;  Possibly  a  mutilated  version  of  a  canon- 
ical Gospel  like  that  of  Marcion  (cf.  A.  Hamack, 
De  Apellis  gnosi  monarchia^  Leipsic,  1874,  p.  75). 
(12)  The  Gospel  of  the  TweWe  Apostles:  Jerome 
identified  this  with  what  he  calls  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews.  (13)  The  Ghoepel  of  Barnabas. 
(14)  The  Otoepel  of  Bartholomew:  On  the  tradition 
that  Bartholomew  brought  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew  to  India,  where  it  was  found  by  Pantsenus, 
cf.  Fabridus,  i,  341.  (16)  The  Gospel  of  Basilides. 
(16)  The  Ghospel  of  Cerinthus:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (Hogr.,  li,  7);  perhaps  a  mutilated 
version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Carpocratians.  (17)  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Ebionites:  Epiphanius  (Hcgr.,xxx,  13, 
16,  21)  has  preserved  fragments  of  this  Gospel  which 
he  says  was  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  Matthew  called 
by  the  Ebionites  The  Hebrew  Gospel,  It  is  not 
identical  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  ( 1 8)  The 
Gospel  of  Eve:  Mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  in 
use  among  certain  Gnostics  (Hcer.,  xxvi,  2, 3,  and  5). 
[Preuschen  prints  the  extracts  quoted  by  Epipha- 
nius as  a  fragment  of  an  Ophite  Gospel  {AntUe- 
gomena,  Giessen,  1901,  p.  80).  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  ''  I  am 
thou,  and  thou  art  I,  and  wherever  thou  art  there 
am  I,  and  in  all  things  I  am  sown.  And  from 
whencesoever  thou  gatlierest  me,  in  gathering  me 
thou  gatherest  thyself."  Cf.  J.  H.  Rop)es,  Die 
Spniche  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1896,  p.  56.]  (10)  The  Gos- 
pel aocordlnff  to  the  Hebrews:  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  this  book  was  identical  with 
the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  was  written  in  Aramaic  in 
Hebrew  characters,  used  among  the  Nazarenes, 
and  translated  by  himself  into  Greek  and  Latin.  (20) 
The  Gospel  of  James  the  Elder:  Said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1595  in  Spain,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  James  labored.  (21)  John's  Account  of 
the  Departure  of  Mary:  It  exists  in  Greek,  in 
two  Latin  versions  (all  three  translated  into 
English  by  Walker,  ANF,  viii,  587-598), 
also  in  Syriac,  Sahidic,  and  Arabic  versions. 
(22)  The  Gospel  of  Jndas  Iscariot:  Accord- 
ing to  Irenajus,  Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret,  used 
among  the  Cainites,  a  Gnostic  sect.  (23>  The  Ghos- 
pel  of  Leudus.  (24)  The  Gospel  of  Lnoian  and 
Hesyohius:  Mentioned  as  forgeries  by  the  Deere- 
turn  Gelasii  (VI,  xiv,  15).  Jerome  ("  Prologue  to 
the  Gospels")  believes  that  they  were  only  the 
first  recensions  of  the  Go8p)el  text,  though  he  also 
charges  the  two  men  with  unauthorized  tampering 
with  the  text.    Ludan  was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch; 


Hesychius  was  a  bishop  in  Egypt  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  (25)  The  Gospels  of  the  Man- 
icheans:  These  were  four  in  number  (a)  The  Gos- 
pel  of  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Manes  (this  Gospel  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  Gospel  of  ThomaSg 
see  5  above);  (6)  The  Living  Gospel;  (c)  The  Gospel 
of  Philip;  (d)  The  Gospel  of  Abdas.  (26)  The  Gospel 
of  Karoion :  Mardon  (q  .v.) ,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
anti-Jewish  sect  known  as  Marcionites,  admitted 
only  Pauline  writings  into  his  canon.  He  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  passages 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  his  Gospel  (Rom.  ii,  16; 
Gal.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  ii,  9)  obviously  suggested  the 
attribution  to  him  of  a  special  Gospel.  Mardon 
regarded  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  Paul's,  but  he  ob- 
tained this  Gospel  only  by  eliminating  from  Luke 
all  Jewish  elements,  as  is  attested  by  IrenseuSy 
Origen,  and  Tertullian.  The  latter  two  quote  the 
corrupted  passages.  (27)  The  Questions,  Greater 
and  Lesser,  of  Xary:  Two  works  of  obscene  con- 
tents, used  by  some  Gnostics,  according  to  Epipha- 
nius (Hoer.,  xxvi,  8).  (28)  The  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  ICaUhew.  (29)  The  VarratiTe  of  the  Leval 
Priesthood  of  Christ.  (80)  The  Gospel  of  Perfec- 
tion: Used  by  the  Basilidians  and  other  Gnostics, 
not  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  Philip  or  the  Gospel  of 
Eve  (cf.  Fabridus,  i,  373;  ii,550).  (81)  The  Gospel 
of  Peter:  Mentioned  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Je- 
rome, and  used  by  the  congregation  at  Rhossus  in 
Cilicia  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  foimd  it  there  (c. 
191  A.D.)  and  after  examination  condemned  it 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f  vi,  12).  An  important  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  discovered  in 
1886  in  a  grave,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
monk,  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Akhmim,  the 
ancient  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1892  (Memoirs  of  the  French  Archeo* 
logical  Mission  at  Cairo,  IX,  i).  The  Gospel  of 
Peter  was  edited  by  Hamack  (2d  ed.,  1893), 
Zahn  (1893),  Von  Schubert  (1893),  and  Von 
Gebhardt  (1893).  [For  English  translation  d. 
ANFf  ix,  7-8.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous able  articles  in  the  theological  journals  since 
its  publication  in  1892.]  (82)  The  Gospel  of  PhlUp: 
Mentioned  and  quoted  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  xxvi, 
13)  as  being  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  Possibly 
it  is  the  same  as  was  in  use  among  the  Manicheans 
(see  above  25,  c).  (88)  The  Gospel  of  the  Simonites, 
or,  as  it  was  also  called  by  themselves.  The  Book  of 
the  Four  Comers  and  Hinges  of  the  World:  Men- 
tioned in  the  Arabic  Preface  to  the  Council  of  Niccea^ 
(84)  The  Gospel  accordinfir  tothe  Syrians:  Possi- 
bly identical  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews,  (86)  The  Gospel  of  Tatian:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (Hcer,,  XL VI,  i,  47,  4)  as  being  used 
by  the  Encratites  and  by  Catholic  Christians  in 
Syria.  Being  a  compilation  from  the  four  Gospels, 
it  was  called  also  "  The  Diatessaron  ";  see  Har- 
mony OP  THE  Gospels;  Tatian.  (86)  The  Gospel 
of  ThaddsBus:  Mentioned  in  the  Gelasian  Decree. 
The  name  may  have  been  intended  for  that  of  the 
apostle  Judas  Thaddseus,  or  for  that  of  one  ot  the 
Seventy  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  sent  to 
King  Abgar  of  Edessa  (see  Abgar;  and  cf.  Euse- 
bius, Hist,  eccl.,  i,  iii).  (87)  The  Gospel  of  Valen- 
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tinus:  Usually  identified  with  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
on  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  who  says  that  the 
Gospel  of  Truth  was  used  by  the  Valentinians,  and 
that  it  was  very  dissonant  from  the  canonical 
Gospels. 

n.  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  This  class 
of  writings  originated  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  that  produced  the  apocryphal  Gospels, 
though  the  heretical  tendency  in  the  Acts  is  gener- 
ally more  prominent.  For  this  reason  they  w^ere  as 
much  feared  in  the  early  Church  as  the  apocryphal 
Gospels;  and  it  appears  from  references  in  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Augustine  that  they  had  great 
influence.  Since  they  were  often  worked  over  for 
dogmatic  purposes,  criticism  has  to  inquire  into  the 
antiquity  and  originality  of  the  existing  codices. 
Among  those  who  manufactured  apocryphal  Acts 
one  Lucius  (or  Leucius)  Charinus,  a  Manichean, 
is  especially  mentioned.  His  collection  is  said  to 
have  comprised  the  Acts  of  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
Thomas,  and  Paul.  Of  these  a  few  fragments  only 
are  preserved  in  the  original  form,  which  were  after- 
ward revised  to  accord  with  catholic  dogma;  in 
an  enlarged  form  the  collection  became  known  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which,  according 
to  Photius,  was  used  by  the  Manichean  Agapios. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  some  of  these  revised 
Acts  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  thus  the  Acts  of 
Pei^  were  in  use  in  the  second  century  and  the 
Journeys  of  Thomas  in  the  third  century  A  col- 
lection entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  is 
mentioned  by  Greek  chroniclers  from  the  sixth 
century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
a  Latin  collection  became  known,  ascribed  to 
Abdias  (q.v.),  the  supposed  bishop  of  Babylon. 
In  its  original  form  the  collection  comprised  the 
"passions"  of  all  the  twelve  apostles  (including 
Paul  instead  of  Matthias),  in  its  revised  form  the 
**  virtues  "  or  "  miracles  "  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas,  and  the  "  passions "  of 
Matthew,  Bartholomew,  Philip,  the  two  Jameses, 
both  Simons,  and  Jude,  of  the  older  collection.  A 
third  collection  was  in  use  in  the  Coptic  Church, 
and  is  extant  in  the  Ethiopic  language  as  the  Con- 
test of  the  Apostles  [best  edition  by  E.  A.W.  Budge, 
The  Contendings  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols.,  London, 
1899-1901].  There  are  also  numerous  Syriac 
recensions. 

The  most  notable  oi  these  apocryphal  Acts  are 
(1)  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  oldest  testimony 
for  which  is  Eusebius,  with  possibly  Clement  of 
Alexandria;  (2)  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  known  to 
TertuUian,  ascribed  to  a  presbyter  in  Asia,  and  be- 
longing to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century; 
(8)  Acts  of  Barnabas,  Told  by  John  Mark,  which  has 
another  title  in  some  Greek  manuscripts.  Journeys 
and  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy  Barnabas  the  Apostle; 
(4)  Acts  of  Philip,  possessing  high  antiquity  and 
having  been  much  used  in  the  literature  of  both 
branches  of  the  early  Church;  (5)  Acts  of  Philip 
in  Greece,  later  than  the  last-mentioned;  (6)  Acts  of 
Andrew,  a  very  early  composition;  (7)  Acts  of  An- 
drew  and  Matthew^  in  the  City  of  the  Anthropoph- 
agi, much  used  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans;  (8) 
Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew,  to  be  connected 
with  the  last-named  as   its  continuation;  (9)  Acts 


of  Thomas,  also  a  work  of  liigh  antiquity;  (10)  Con- 
summation  of  Thomas,  the  completion  of  the  story 
begun  in  the  foregoing  Acts  of  Thomas;  (11)  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  Bartholomew;  (12)  Acts  of  Thaddeua 
(the  Syriac  reads  "of  Addas  "),  built  upon  the  very 
old  tradition  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Abgar(q.v.)of  Edessa  and  Christ;  (13)  Acts  of  John, 
hkewise  very  old,  and  esteemed  highly  by  Gnostics 
and  Manicheans;  the  '*  History  of  Prochor  "  mentions 
the  Acis  of  John,  but  (14)  a  History  of  John  (in 
Syriac),  and  (15)  Passion  of  John  have  no  con- 
nection with  Prochor;  while  (16)  On  the  Life  of 
John  adds  nothing  to  the  last  tliree.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  arc  many  fragments  of  Acts,  which 
do  not  call  for  mention.  English  translations  of 
these  apocryphal  Acts  will  be  found  in  AXF,  viii, 
477-564. 

in.  Apocryphal  Epistles:  Besides  the  fictitious 
correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgar  (see 
Aboar),  other  alleged  writings  of  Christ  are  known 
which  belong  to  the  realm  of  mythology  (collected 
by  Fabricius,  i,  303-321 ;  iii,  439.  51 1-512).  There 
are  letters  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatius,  and 
letters  to  Mary  which  are  of  a  very  late  date  (given 
in  Fabricius,  i,  834,  844,  851).  Two  letters  of 
Peter  to  James  are  also  known.  From  Col.  iv,  16 
it  is  learned  that  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  which  is  lost;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  lost  letter  soon  found  an  apocryphal 
substitute,  which  was  in  circulation  in  Jerome's 
time  {De  vir.  HI.,  v),  and  was  published  in  many 
languages  (cf.  Zahn,  Kanon,  ii,  566  sqq.,  5S4-585; 
Zahn  treats  also  [ii,  612  sqq.]  of  the  spurious  cor- 
respondence between  Paul  and  Seneci).  Since  in 
I  Cor.  V,  9,  Paul  sp)eaks  of  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  (which  has  been  lost),  care  was 
taken  to  substitute  another  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians in  place  of  the  lost  one.  A  Latin  text 
recently  discovered  was  published  and  discussed 
by  Carri^re  and  Berger  {La  Correspondance  apo- 
cryphe  de  St.  Paul  et  des  Corinthiens,  Paris,  1891); 
cf.  A.  Hamack  (TLZ,  1892,  2  sqq.),T.  Zahn  {TLB, 
1892,  185  sqq.,  193  sqq.),  Bratke  {TLZ,  1892, 
585  sqq.). 

IV.  Apocryphal  Apocalypses :  Although  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses are  known,  the  texts  or  fragments  of  texts 
of  only  a  few  are  extant  (collected  by  Tischendorf, 
Apocalypses  Apocrypha:,  Lcipsic,  1866),  viz.:  (1) 
Apocalypse  of  John:  Differed  from  the  canonical 
book  of  the  same  name.  (2)  Apocalypse  of  Peter: 
Mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  others. 
A  fragment  of  this  apocalypse  was  recently  dis- 
covered together  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  I 
[31]  above),  and  published  at  Paris  in  1892  (cf. 
ANF,  ix,  141  sqq.).  (3)  Ascension  of  Paul:  Is 
based  on  II  Cor.  xii,  2-4,  where  Paul  t^'lls  of  being 
caught  up  into  heaven.  (4)  Apocalypse  of  Paul: 
Spoken  of  by  Augustine  and  Sozomen  (cf.  AXF, 
viii,  149  sqq.).  (5)  Apocalypse  of  Bartholomew: 
Extant  only  in  fragments?  in  a  Coptic  manuscript 
in  the  Paris  library.  (6)  Apocalypse  of  Mary: 
Exists  only  in  fragments  of  late  manuscripts. 
(7)  Apocalypse  of  Thomas:  Mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Gelaaii,     (8)   Apocalypse    of    Stephen: 
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Based  on  Acts  vii,  55:  said  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Manicheans.  For  English  translations, 
consult  ANFy  viii,  575-586;   ix,  141-174. 

(Rudolf  Hofmann.) 
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Analyaia  of  Arta  Thomtr.  London.  1905.  On  the  Acts  of 
Pilate:  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Pilatuaakten,  Kiel.  1886;  C.  Tiseh- 
endorf,  Pilati  circa  Chriatum  judido  quid  lucia  in  AcH» 
Pilati,  Leipsic.  1855:  Geo.  Sluter,  Acta  Pilati,  Shelby- 
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Other  works:  W.  F.  Rinok,  Daa  Sendachreiben  der 
Korinther  an  den  Apoatel  Paulua,  Heidelberg.  1823  (argues 
for  genuineness).  answere<l  by  C.  Ullmann.  Ueber dendrit- 
.  ten  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Korinther.  ib.  1823;  E.  Dulaurier, 
Fragment  dea  R&velationa  apocryphea  de  St.  BarthfUmy, 
Paris.  1835;  A.  Harnack,  De  Apellia  Gnoai  Monorchia, 
Leipsic.  1874. 

APOLLINARIS  apol"li-n6'-ris  (APOLLINARI- 
US)  CLAUDIUS:  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Melito,  and  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  occu- 
pying a  prominent  position  as  an  apologist  and  an 
opponent  of  Montanism,  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  of  his  numerous 
works,  still  much  read  in  tlie  time  of  Eusebius, 
only  a  few,  and  of  these  little  more  tlian  the  titles, 
are  known.  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccL,  iv,  27)  mentions 
an  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor;  since  the 
story  of  the  "  thundering  legion  "  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  been  told  in  this,  it  can  not  have  been  written 
before  171,  though  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon^ 
assigns  it  to  170.  The  same  historian  mentions 
an  apology  against  the  Greeks  in  five  books,  two 
books  "  Concerning  Truth,"  and  a  letter  against  the 
Montanists,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  letter  to  Caricus  and 
Pontius.  This,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  written 
later  than  the  apologetic  works  mentioned  above, 
and  contained  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  synod 
held  against  the  Montanists,  with  a  list  of  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  synod.  Photius  also 
names  a  treatise  "On  Piety."  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i,  13)  preserves  two  frag- 
ments of  a  work  on  the  Passover,  all  that  has  been 
preserved  of  the  work  of  Apollinaris;  these  have 
been  questioned,  but  without  good  reason.  Two 
books  against  the  Jews  and  one  against  the  Seve- 
rians  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  In 
the  catenae  numerous  fragments  are  found  with  the 
name  of  Apollinaris  attached  to  them,  which  have 
never  been  carefully  examined;  but  it  is  probable 
that  most,  if  not  all,  belong  to  the  younger  Apol- 
linaris of  Laodicea.  (A.  Harnack.) 
Biblioorapht:  Fabricius-Harles,  BUdiotheca  Grctca,  vii 
(1801).  160-162;  ANF,  viu.  772-773;  Hamack,  LUteratur, 
i,  243-246;  idem,  TU,  i  (1882).  232-239. 
APOLLINARIS  OF  LAODICEA:  The  name 
of  two  men,  father  and  son,  known  to  Church 
history.  Apollinaris  the  Elder  was  an  Alexandrian, 
taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  and  then  at  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  and  was  made  a  presbyter  at  the  latter 
place.  What  Socrates  (Hi^t.  eccl,,  ii.  46)  says 
of  his  literary  activity  belongs  probably  to  the 
son  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hist,  ecd.,  v,  18).  Apollinaris 
the  Younger  was  lx)m  presumably  about  310, 
and  was  likewise  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  About 
346  he  became  acquainted  with  Athanasius;  and 
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they  remained  warm  friends,  notwithstanding  theo- 
logical di£ference8.     Athanasius  calls  him  a  bishop 

in  362;  and,  as  he  was  at  first  an  en- 
Life,        ergetic  representative  of  Homoousian- 

ism  in  Syria,  he  was  presumably 
the  Homoousian  antibishop  of  Pelagius  of  Laod- 
icea, who  belonged  to  the  right  wing  of  the  middle 
party.  When  he  proclaimed  his  peculiar  views 
openly  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty.  The 
synod  at  Alexandria  in  362  seems  to  declare  against 
them,  and  he  was  considered  a  heretic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventies.  Roman  synods  in  377  and 
382  and  one  at  Antioch  in  378  testified  against  his 
doctrine.  The  second  ecumenical  council  (Con- 
stantinople, 381)  condemned  the  Apollinarians  as 
the  last  heretics  who  issued  from,  the  Trinitarian 
controversy,  and  the  emperor  Theodosius  set  the 
great  seal  upon  this  condemnation  in  388.  Apol- 
linaris  was  dead  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Viri 
Uluatres  in  392. 

Great  as  is  the  confusion  concerning  the  life  of 
the  man,  it  is  still  greater  as  regards  his  literary 
activity,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
Apollinaris  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  during  his  lifetime  by  friend  and  foe  and  from 
the  expressions  of  later  writers.  According  to 
PhUostorgius  (Hist,  ecd,,  viii.  11;  cf.  xii.  15), 
Athanasius  as  a  theologian  was  a  child  when  com- 
pared with  Apollinaris;  and  as  concerns  "  ex- 
perience "  (e.g.,  knowledge  of  Hebrew)  he  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  Laodicean  above  Gregory 

and   Basil.     Apollinaris    was  famous 
Writings,    not  only  as  a  theological  author  but 

also  as  a  poet.  As  a  new  Homer  he 
treated  the  Old  Testament  history  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  Saul  in  twenty-four  books,  wrote  come- 
dies after  the  pattern  of  Menander,  tragedies  in  the 
style  of  Euripides,  and  odes  after  Pindaric  models. 
There  is  extant  only  a  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psal- 
ter,''  which  fails  to  exhibit  the  poetic  genius  ascribed 
to  the  author.  Of  his  exegetical  efforts  there  have 
been  preserved  only  fragments  on  Proverbs,  Eze- 
kiel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the 
exegesis  is  sober,  sensible,  and  avoids  allegory. 
As  Christian  ap>ologist  Apollinaris  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  predecessors  in  his  thirty  books 
against  Porphyry  (PhUostorgius,  viii.  4;  Jerome, 
De  vir.  iU.,  civ.;  idem,  Epiat.f  xlviii.  13,  Ixx.  3; 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Commonitorium,  xi.);  he  wrote  a 
work,  * '  On  Truth/'  against  Julian  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  time,  and  opposed  the  Arians  in  a  work 
against  Eunomius  of  Cyzicus;  he  wrote  also  against 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  All  these  writings  seem  to 
have  been  lost.  It  is  also  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  dogmatic  writings.  All 
that  has  been  directly  transmitted  fflre  seven  larger 
and  some  short  fragments  from  an  **  Exposition  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation  in  the  Likeness  of  Man  "  (in 
the  rejoinder  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  to  Apollinaris). 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Apollinarians  and  Mono- 
phyBites  circulated  some  of  the  productions  of 
Apollinaris  under  the  names  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  Athanasius,  and  Julius  of  Rome  to  deceive 
innocent  readers  as  to  their  true  origin  and  nature. 


and  Caspari  has  proved  that  the  "  Sectional  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  ascribed  to  Thaumaturgus,  belongs 
to  Apollinaris.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
treatise  "On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God," 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  of  the  alleged  epistles 
of  Felix  of  Alexandria  and  Julius  of  Rome  to 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Attempts  (especially 
of  Draseke)  to  ascribe  other  works  to  Apollinaris 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  tendency  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of 
redemption  to  the  deification  of  humanity,  little 
as  Athanasius  himself  doubted  that  the  Logos 
had  assumed  the  periect  humanity,  was  not  fitted 
for  reviving  interest  in  the  human  personality  of 
the  Redeemer.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  so 
zealous  a  champion  of  the  homoousios  as  Apol- 
linaris, with  his  logical  and  dialectic  training, 
started  with  doubts  upon  this  point.  Periect 
God  and  periect  man  is,  according  to  his  opinion, 
a  monstrosity,  contradicting  all  laws  of  reason. 
In  this  way  would  originate  a  "  man- 
His  Chris-  god,"  a  "  horse-deer,"  a  "  goat-stag," 
tology.  — fabulous  beings  like  the  Minotaur. 
This  proves  true  not  only  logically, 
but  also  on  comparing  the  notion  of  the  periect 
man  with  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  interest  of  redemption.  Supposing 
him  to  be  periect  man,  how  could  Christ  be  without 
sin?  If,  as  the  apostle  knew,  man  consists  of 
spirit  (mind),  soul,  and  body,  the  human  mind 
can  not  be  adjudicated  to  Christ,  for  this  ia  change- 
able; but  the  Redeemer  has  an  unchanging  mind. 
Since  he  can  not  be  composed  of  four  parts,  he  has 
indeed  assumed  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul, 
but  not  a  human  spirit.  The  logos  homoousios 
rather  takes  its  place.  Thus  originated  the  ///a  (^iatc 
Tov  ^eov  X6yov  aeaapKufiL-vrj  {not  aeaafjKu/ievov) ,  in  which 
the  flesh  is  deified  and  which  as  a  whole  becomes 
an  object  of  adoration.  The  consequence  is  obvious, 
that  all  passive  coi^ditions  [the  susceptibility 
to  suffering]  of  the  bastorical  Jesus  are  referred 
to  the  Logos  and  consequently  to  the  Deity  it- 
self, though  Apollinaris  and  some  of  his  adherents 
recoiled  from  it.  The  Apollinarian  Christology, 
which  made  great  advances  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  believers,  which  in  the  first  line  is  always 
directed  to  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  which  seemed 
to  lead  away  farthest  from  the  generally  detested 
thought  of  the  **  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
has  exercised  great  influence  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Christological  doctrine  in  the  Extern 
Church.  With  a  certain  right,  one  can  even  say 
with  Hamack  {DogmengeschichUf  p.  314)  that  the 
view  of  Apollinaris,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
suppositions and  aims  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
Christianity  as  religion,  is  periect;  but  one  can  only 
do  so  by  regarding  the  extremest  consequences  as 
the  correct  expression  of  what  is  intended.  On 
the  further  development  of  Apollinarianism  see 
the  articles  treating  of  the  Christological  contro- 
versies of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

G.  KrCger. 

That*  Apollinaris,  side  by  side  with  Paul  of 
Samosata  and  Arius,  should  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  archheretic,  nay  aa  in  a  certain 
sense  the  archheretic,  is  thoroughly  intelligible.     All 
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three  with  their  theories  came  in  violent  conflict 
with  essential  postulates  of  the  Christian  piety  of 
the  Church;  Paul  destroyed  the  complete  Deity, 
Apollinaris  the  complete  humanity,  Arius  both. 
The  pious  Christian  consciousness  required  in  the 
person   of   Christ   ideal    humanity   and   absolute 
Deity  and  was  content  to  regard  the  manner  of 
the  union  of  the  two  as  a  mystery,  i.e.,  as  tran- 
scending the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind. 
Yet  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  set  aside  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  a  "  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
the  theory  of  Apollinaris  was  for  the  time  accept- 
able to  many.  A.  H.  N. 
Bibliography:     The    best  collection    of  the  writings   of 
Apollinaris  and  his  pupils  is  that  by  H.  Lietsmann,  Apol- 
linarU  von  Laodieea  und  aeine  Sehule,  TU,  L ,  Tflbingen,  1004. 
a.  also  I.  Flemoiing  and  H.  Lietzmann,  ApoUinariaeht 
Schrifteti  (Syriac),   in  the  Abhandlunoen  der    kiiniglichen 
GeselUehaft  der  Wi$aen9chaften  tu  06Uinoen,yol  rii.. Berlin. 
1904.     Apollinaris'  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  is  in  MPO, 
xxxiii.;  the  remains  of  his  dogmatic  works  are  in  TUt 
vii.  3, 4,  Leipsic,  1802;  of  his  exegetical  writings,  in  A.  Mai, 
Nova  patrum  bibliotheca,  vii.  2,  pp.  76-80,  82-01,  128-130; 
in  A.  Ludwich,  Probe  einer  krUiachen  Atugabe,  Kdnigsberg, 
1880-81;  The  Sectional  ConfeMsion  of  Faith  is  in  ANF,  vL 
40-47;  cf.  C.  P.  Caspari,  AUe  und  neue  Quellen,  Chris- 
tiania,  1870. 

On  the  name:  T.  Zahn.  Forachungen  xur  Oeaehidite  dea 
Kanona,  v.  00-109,  Leipsic,  1803.  For  life:  J.  Driseke, 
ApoUinaria  von  Laodieea,  aein  Leben  und  aeine  Sehriftent 
in  TU,  vii.  3,  4.  ib.  1802.  On  his  writings:  A.  Ludwich, 
in  Hertnea,  xiii.  (1878)  335-360,  and  in  ZWT,  xxxi.  (1888) 
477-487.  xxxii.  (1880)  108-120.  On  hia  theology:  A. 
Dorner,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Peraon  Chriati,  i.  076-1036, 
Stuttgart,  1846;  A.  Hamack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmenoe- 
achichte,  ii.  300-321,  Freiburg,  1805;  J.  Schwane,  Dog- 
mengeachichie  der  patriatiachen  Zeit,  pp.  277-283,  ib.  1805; 
G.  Voisin,  UApoUinariame,  Paris,  1001.  On  literary  and 
theological  problems:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Entwurf  einer  voll- 
at&ndigenHiatcrieder  Ketaereien,  iii.  1 10-220,  Leipsic,  1766. 

APOLLOmA,  a"pel-l6'n!-a,  SAINT:  A  martyr 
of  Alexandria,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Fabian  of  Antioch, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecc/.,  vi.  41),  and  giving 
an  account  of  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  in  the  winter  of  248-249.  This  perse- 
cution was  the  work  of  the  populace,  stirred  up 
by  the  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  was  connived 
at  by  the  authorities.  As  victims  of  this  outburst 
Dionysius  names  Metras,  Quints,  Sarapion,  and 
Apollonia,  whom  he  calls  in  Greek  parthenon  pres- 
butin,  probably  signifying  a  deaconess.  Because 
in  her  martyrdom  all  her  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
she  is  popularly  regarded  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  as  a  patroness  against  toothache.  Her 
festival  falls  on  Feb.  9.  A.  Hauck. 

Biblioorapht:  K.  J.  Neumann.  Der  rdmiache  Stoat,  i.  331. 

Leipsic,  1800. 

APOLLONIUS,  ap"el-l6'ni-us:  1.  A  Roman 
martyr  under  Commodus.  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd., 
V.  21 )  states  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  learning 
and  wisdom;  he  was  accused  by  an  "  instrument 
of  the  devil  "  at  a  time  when  the  government 
did  not  favor  religious  jjersecution,  and  conse- 
quently the  accuser  suffered  the  death  penalty; 
the  judge,  Perennis,  wished  to  save  Apollonius, 
allowed  him  to  make  an  eloquent  defense  before  the 
senate,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  by  the  law 
to  condemn  the  Christian  to  death  by  beheading. 
Jerome  expands  these  notices  (De  vir,  HI,,  xlii.. 


liii.;  Epiat.  Ixx.,  ad  Magnum).  As  the  downfall 
of  Perennis  took  place  in  185,  the  martyrdom  must 
be  dated  between  181  and  that  year,  probably  in 

184.  N.  BONWETOCH. 

BiBLXoaRAPHT:  (1)  Apology  and  Acta  of  ApoUoniua,  ed.  and 
transl.  from  the  Armenian  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  London. 
1804  (of.  The  Guardian,  June  21,  1803);  Greek  transl. 
of  the  same  in  Analeda  BoUandiana,  xiv.  (1805)  284- 
204.  and  cf.  xxiii.  (1800)  50.  and  E.  T.  Klette,  Der  Proceaa 
und  die  Acta  S.  ApoUonii,  in  TU,  xv.  2,  Leipsic.  1807; 
O.  von  Ciebhardt.  Acta  martyrum  aeUda,  pp.  44  sqq.,  Ber- 
lin. 1002.  Also  A.  Hamack,  in  Sitaungaberichte  der  Ber- 
liner Akademie,  1803,  pp.  721-746,  and  in  TLZ,  xx.  (1805) 
500  sqq.;  Seeberg.  NKZ,  iv.  (1803)  836  sqq.;  E.  G.  Hardy. 
Chriatianity  and  ika  Roman  Empire,  London,  1804;  Max. 
Prim  von  Sachsen.  Der  heilige  Mdrtyrer  Apolloniua  von 
Rom,  Mainz,  1003;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Geachichte  der  aUr 
kirehlidun  Litleratur,  vol.  ii.,  Freiburg,  1003. 

2.  Author  of  a  work  against  the  Montanists,  of 
which  Eusebius  gives  a  fragment  {Hist.  eccl.,y.  18). 
It  was  written  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Montanus  and  shows  that  the  deliverances  of  the 
new  prophets  were  false  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Montanist  authorities  was  opposed  to  the 
manner  of  true  prophets.  According  to  Jerome 
(De  vir.  ill.,  1.,  liii.),  Tertullian  added  to  his  six 
books  De  ecst<i8i,  a  seventh  against  the  charges  of 
Apollonius;  but  he  is  mistaken  {De  tn'r.  i//.,xl.)  in 
ascribing  to  Apollonius  what  is  related  by  Eusebius 
in  Hist,  ecd.,  v.  16.  The  designation  of  Apollonius 
as  **  leader  of  the  Ephesians,''  in  Prcedestinatus, 
xxvi.  is  a  fiction.  N.  Bonwetsch. 

Bibuoorapht:  N.  Bonwetsch.  OeadiidUa  dea  Montaniamua, 
pp.  30.  40,  Erlangen,  1881;  G.  Voigt,  Sine  anttmonta- 
niatiache  Urkunde,  Leipsic.  1801;  T.  Zahn.  Forachungen 
twr  Geachichte  dea  netUeatamentlidien  Karuma,  pp.  21  sqq.. 
Leipeic.  1803. 

APOLLONIUS  OF  TTANA:  Neo-Pythagorean 
philosopher,  elevated  by  non-Christians  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Christ;  b.  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia, 
the  modem  Kiz-Hissar  (80  m.  n.w.  of  Tarsus); 
d.  at  Ephesus,  probably,  98  a.d.  He  was  educated 
at  Ephesus  and  at  Tarsus,  but,  disgusted  by  the 
immorality  of  the  latter  city,  he  went  to  iEgses 
(the  modem  Ayas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun,  50 
m.  s.e.  of  Adana).  In  its  temple  of  iEsculapius 
he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  became 
an  ardent  and  lifelong  adherent  of  Pythagoras. 
He  observed  the  five  years  of  absolute  silence 
enjoined  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  then  started 
on  his  memorable  and  extensive  travels,  which 
took  him  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  made 
him  acquainted  with  many  prominent  persons, 
and  gave  him  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom.  He 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  virtuous  example  and  to 
have  been  a  religious  reformer.  Falling  under  the 
suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  went  to  Rome  for  his 
trial  and  was  acquitted  after  he  had  endured  a 
brief  imprisonment  (94  a.d.).  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Greece,  where  he  had  many 
disciples. 

The  importance  of  Apollonius  as  a  religious 
reformer  was  more  and  more  magnified,  and  shortly 
after  his  death  statues  and  even  temples  were 
erected  in  his  honor  by  emperors,  and  he  was 
worshiped  as  a  god.  Among  his  prominent  ad- 
mirers was  the  talented  and  learned  Julia  Domna, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  requested  one 
of  her  literary  men.  Flavins  Philostratus,  to  write 
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for  her  a  biography  of  Apollonius  and  for  this  pur- 
pose supplied  him  with  data,  including  the  travel- 
journal  of  his  companion,  the  Assyrian  Damis, 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  On  the  basis  of 
these,  with  large  additions  of  legendary  matter 
and  notices  of  every  description,  the  book  was 
prepared;  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  the  empress  (217).  It  bears  every  evi- 
dence of  being  a  historical  novel,  and  its  miraculous 
details  are  not  deserving  of  analysis;  but  non- 
Christians  ever  since  have  pretended  to  find  in 
Apollonius  a  pagan  Christ,  and  in  the  stories  told 
about  him,  counterparts  of  those  related  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

The  earliest  person  named  who  made  this  use  of 
Philostratus's    novel    is    Hierocles,    governor    of 
Bithynia  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  (303), 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians  in  which 
he   instituted   a   comparison   between   Apollonius 
and  Christ.     This  stirred  up  the  church  historian 
Eusebius,  to  write  a  refutation,  in  which  he  shows 
how  unreliable  as  a  source  the  romance  of  Philo- 
stratus  is.     The  deist  Charles  Blount  (see  Deism) 
and  Voltaire  revived  this  use  of  Philostratus  in  the 
interest  of  their  paganism,  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  called  attention 
afresh  to  Pliilostratus's  work  and  elaborated  the 
thesis   that   Philostratus  had  purposely  modeled 
his  narrative  on    that  of    the  Gospels.     Edward 
Zeller  followed  him  in  tliis  advocacy,  the  Frenchman 
Albert  R6ville  also.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Philostratus  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  and  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is 
a  much  closer  parallel  to  Apollonius  than  that  of 
Christ,  who  was  no  peripatetic  philosopher. 
Biblioorapht:  Sources:  C.  L.  Kayser's  ed.  of  Fl.  Philo- 
atrati  Opera,  2    voU..  Leipsio,  1871.  contains  al^o    Apol- 
tonii  EpistolcB  and  Euaebiua  adv.  Hxerodetn;  the  latter  is 
alao  in  MPG,  iv.;  Eng.  transl.  of  first  two  books  of  Philo- 
stratus,   by  C.  Blount,  London.  1680.   and  of  all   by  E. 
Berwick,  1809;  French  transl.  by  J.  F.  Salvcmini  de  Cas- 
tillon,  Paris,  1774.  and  by  A.  Chassang.  1862.  with  tranal. 
of  the  letters  of  Apollonius;  Germ,  transl.  by  E.  Baltser. 
Consult  also:  E.  MQller.  War  Apolloniua  .  .  .  ein  Weiaer, 
.    .    .  Bttrager,  .  .  .  Schw&rmer    und  Fanatiker,  Breslau. 
1861;  A.  R^viJle,  ApoUoniuM  of  Tyana,  London.  1866;  J. 
H.    Newman,    in   Historical  Skelctiea,   ii..    Londcn,    1872 
(noteworthy);  O.  de  B.  Priaulx,  Indian  Travels  of  Apol- 
lonivs,  ib.  1873;  F.  C.  Baur.  Apollonius  von  Tyana  und 
Christus,  in  Drei  Abhandlungen,  Leipsic.  1876;  C.  Mdncke- 
berg.  Apollonius  von  Tyana,  Hamburg,  1877;  C.  H.  Pet- 
tersch.  Apollonius  von  Tyana,  Reielienberg,   1879;  C.  L. 
Nielsen.  Apollonius  fra  Tyana,  Copenhagen.  1879;  J.  Jes- 
sen.  Apollonius  .  .  .  und  sein  Biograph,  Hambiu^,  1885; 
D.  M.  Tredwell.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
New  York.  1886;  K.  S.  Guthrie.  The  Gospel  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  Medford.  1900;  G.  R.  S.  Mead.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  London,  1901;  T.  Whittaker,  in  The  Monist,  xiii. 
(1903)  161-217. 

APOLLOS,  Q-pel'os  (probably  a  contraction  from 
Apollonius):  A  man  eminent  in  New  Testament 
history.  His  special  gifts  in  presenting  Christian 
doctrine  made  him  an  important  person  in  the 
congregation  at  Corinth,  and  his  name  came  to  be 
attached  to  a  faction  there  (I  Cor.  i.  12),  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  favored  or  approved  an 
overestimation  of  liis  person.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  Paul  objected  to  his  work  of  presenting  the 
way  of  salvation;  on  the  contrary  he  thinks  Apollos 
a  valuable  helper  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the 
important  Corinthian  congregation  (I  Cor.  iii.  6, 


iv.  6,  xvi.  12).  In  harmony  with  Paul's  notices 
are  the  statements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ap>ostles 
(xviii.  24-28)  that  Apollos  was  a  highly  educated 
Alexandrian  Jew,  who  came  to  Ephesus  (probably 
in  54  A.D.),  was  instructed  in  the  goBp>el  there  by 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Achaia,  where,  by  the  grace  of  God  he  showed 
himself  useful  to  the  Church.  The  rest  of  this 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  Ephesus  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  and  preached  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  when  he  knew  only  of  John's  bap- 
tism, is  odd. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  his  religious 
standpoint;  but  it  probably  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  disciples  of  John,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
Acts  xix.  1-7.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
Apollos  was  a  zealous  missionary,  who,  while  con- 
fessing Jesus,  did  not  have  the  full  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  an- 
tagonistic to  the  apostolic  message  to  all  the  world; 
he  became,  however,  an  adherent  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
thought  this  fact  of  sufficient  imp)ortance  to  be 
included  in  liis  history.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  13)  Apollos  is  mentioned,  with  Zenas,  as  bearer 
of  the  letter  to  Crete.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(q.v.)  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Apollos,  beginning 
with  Luther,  and  he  has  been  suggested  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  fourth  Gospel  ( [Tobler],  Die  Evangelien- 
fragCf  Zurich,  1858).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Renan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  240,  372  f*<ni.,  Paris. 
1869;  Conybeare  and  Howgon,  St.  Paul,  ii.,  chap.  xiv.. 
London.  1888;  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  The  Apostolic  Age,  2 
vols..  London,  1894-95:  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  York.  1897;  W.  Balden- 
sperger,  Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  pp.  93-99, 
Freiburg,  1898. 

APOLOGETICS. 

SignlBeance  of  the  Terra  (§1). 

Place  Among  the  Theological  Disciplines  ($2). 

Source  of  Divergent  Views  (§3). 

The  True  Task  of  Apologetics  (§  4). 

Division  of  Apologetics  (§  6). 

The  Conception  of  Theology  as  a  Science  (§  6), 

The  Five  Subdivisions  of  Apologetics  (§  7). 

The  Value  of  Apologetics  (§  8). 

Relation  of  Apologetics  to  Christian  Faith  ({  9). 

The  Earliest  Apologetics  (f  10). 

The  Later  Apologetics  (§  11). 

Since  Planck  (1794)  and  Schleiermacher  (1811), 
"  apologetics  "  has  been  the  accepted  name  of  one 
of  the  theological  disciplines  or  departments  of  theo- 
logical science.     The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
apologeisthaif  which  embodies  as  its  central  notion 
the  idea  of  "  defense."     In  its  present  application, 
however,   it   has   somewhat   shifted   its   meaning, 
and   we   speak   accordingly    of    apologetics    and 
apologies  in  contrast  with  each  other.     The  relation 
between  these  two  is  not  that  of  theory  and  practise 
(so,  e.g.,  Dtisterdieck),  nor  yet  that  of  genus  and 
species  (so,  e.g.,  Ktibel).    That  is  to  say,  apolo- 
getics is  not  a  formal  science  in  which  the  principles 
exemplified  in  apologies  are  investi- 
I.  Signifi-   gated,  as  the  principles  of  sermonizing 
canoe  of    are   investigated   in   homilctics.     Nor 
the  Term,  is  it  merely  the  sum  of  all  existing  or 
all  possible  apologies,  or  their    quin- 
tessence, or  their  scientific  exhibition,  as  dogmatics 
is  the  scientific  statement  of  dogmas.  Apologies  are 
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defenses  of  Christianity,  in  its  entirety,  in  its  essence, 
or  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  elements  or  presuppo- 
sitions, as  against  either  all  assailants,  actual  or 
conceivable,  or  some  particular  form  or  instance  of 
attack;  though,  of  course,  as  good  defenses  they  may 
rise  above  mere  defenses  and  become  vindications. 
Apologetics  undertakes  not  the  defense,  not  even 
the  vindication,  but  the  establishment,  not,  strictly 
speaking,  of  Christianity,  but  rather  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  Christianity  professes  to  embody 
and  seeks  to  make  efficient  in  the  world,  and  which 
it  is  the  business  of  theology  scientifically  to  expli- 
cate. It  may,  of  course,  enter  into  defense  and 
vindication  when  in  the  prosecution  of  its  task 
it  meets  with  opposing  points  of  view  and  requires 
to  establish  its  own  standpoint  or  conclusions. 
Apologies  may,  therefore,  be  embraced  in  apolo- 
getics, and  form  ancillary  portions  of  its  structure, 
as  they  may  also  do  in  the  case  of  every  other 
theological  discipline.  It  is,  moreover,  inevitable 
that  this  or  that  element  or  aspect  of  apologetics 
will  be  more  or  less  emphasized  and  cultivated,  as 
the  need  of  it  is  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  felt. 
But  apologetics  does  not  derive  its  contents  or 
take  its  form  or  borrow  its  value  from  the  pre- 
vailing opposition;  but  preserves  through  all  vary- 
ing circumstances  its  essential  character  as  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  science  which  has  to  do  with 
opposition  only — like  any  other  constructive  sci- 
ence— as  the  refutation  of  opposing  views  becomes 
from  time  to  time  incident  to  construction.  So 
little  is  defense  or  vindication  of  the  essence  of 
apologetics  that  there  would  be  the  same  reason 
for  its  existence  and  the  same  necessity  for  its  work, 
were  there  no  opposition  in  the  world  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  no  contradiction  to  be  overcome.  It 
finds  its  deepest  ground,  in  other  words,  not  in  the 
accidents  wliich  accompany  the  eflforts  of  true 
religion  to  plant,  sustain,  and  propagate  itself  in 
this  world;  not  even  in  that  most  pervasive  and 
most  portentous  of  all  these  accidents,  the  accident 
of  sin;  but  in  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  human 
spirit.  If  it  is  incumbent  on  the  believer  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  believer  without  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him;  and  it  is  the  task  of 
apologetics  to  bring  this  reason  clearly  out  in  his 
consciousness,  and  make  its  validity  plain.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  the  function  of  apologetics  to  inves- 
tigate, explicate,  and  establish  the  groimds  on  which 
a  theology — a  science,  or  systematized  knowledge 
of  God — is  possible;  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
every  science  which  has  God  for  its  object  must 
rest,  if  it  be  a  true  science  with  claims  to  a  place 
within  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  It  necessarily 
takes  its  place,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments of  theological  science  and  finds  its  task  in 
the  establishment  of  the  vahdity  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  these 
departments;  that  we  may  then  proceed  through 
the  succeeding  departments  of  exegetical,  historical, 
systematic,  and  practical  theology,  to  explicate, 
appreciate,  systematize,  and  propagate  it  in  the 
world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  confusion 
has   reigned  with  respect   to  the  conception  and 


function  of  afriogetics,  and  its  place  among  the 
theological  di.  jiplines.  Nearly  every  writer  has 
a  definition  of  his  own,  and  describes  the  task  of 
the  discipline  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  in  the  theo- 
logical encyclopedia  into  which  it  has  not  been 
thrust.  Planck  gave  it  a  place  among  the  exegetical 
disciplines;  others  contend  that  its  essence  is  liis- 
torical;  most  wish  to  assign  it  either  to  systematic 

or  practical  theology.     Ndsselt  denies 
2.  Place       it  all  right  of  existence;  Palmer  con- 
Among  the    f esses  inability    to  classify  it;   Rilbi- 
Theological    ger  casts  it  formally  out  of  the  en- 
Disciplines,    cyclopedia,  but  reintroduces  it  under 

the  dififerent  name  of  **  theory  of 
religion."  Tholuck  proposed  that  it  should  be 
apportioned  through  the  several  departments; 
and  Cave  actually  distributes  its  material  through 
three  separate  departments.  Much  of  this  con- 
fusion is  due  to  a  persistent  confusion  of  apologetics 
with  apologies.  If  apologetics  is  the  theory  of 
apology,  and.  its  function  is  to  teach  men  how  to 
defend  Christianity,  its  place  is,  of  course,  along- 
side of  homiletics,  cateclietics,  and  poimenics  in 
practical  theology.  If  it  is  simply,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  apology  of  Christianity,  the  system- 
atically organized  vindication  of  Christianity  in 
all  its  elements  and  details,  against  all  opposition — 
or  in  its  essential  core  against  the  only  destructive 
opposition — ^it  of  course  presupposes  the  complete 
development  of  Christianity  through  the  exegetical, 
historical,  and  systematic  disciplines,  and  must 
take  its  place  either  as  the  culminating  department 
of  systematic  theology,  or  as  the  intellectualistic 
side  of  practical  theology,  or  as  an  independent 
discipline  between  the  two.  In  this  case  it  can  be 
only  artificially  separated  from  polemic  theology  and 
other  similar  disciplines — if  the  analysis  is  pushed 
so  far  as  to  create  these,  as  is  done  by  F.  Duilh6 
de  Saint-Projet  who  distinguishes  between  apol- 
ogetical,  controversial,  and  polemic  theology,  di- 
rected respectively  against  unbehevers,  heretics,  and 
fellow  believers,  and  by  A.  Kuyper  who  distin- 
guishes between  polemics,  elenchtics,  and  apolo- 
getics, opposing  respectively  heterodoxy,  paganism, 
and  false  philosophy.  It  will  not  be  strange,  then, 
if,  though  separated  from  these  kindred  disciplines 
it,  or  some  of  it,  should  be  again  united  with  them, 
or  some  of  them,  to  form  a  larger  whole  to  which  is 
given  the  same  encyclopedic  position.  This  is  done 
for  example  by  Kuyper  who  joins  polemics,  elench- 
tics, and  apologetics  together  to  form  his  "  anti- 
thetic dogmatological  "  group  of  disciplines;  and 
by  F.  L.  Patton  who,  after  having  distributed  the 
material  of  apologetics  into  the  two  separate 
disciplines  of  rational  or  philosophical  theology, 
to  which  as  a  thetic  discipline  a  place  is  given  at  the 
outlet  of  the  system,  and  apologetics,  joins  the  lat- 
ter with  polemics  to  constitute  the  antithetical  dis- 
ciplines, while  systematic  theology  succeeds  both 
as  part  of  the  synthetic  disciplines. 

Much  of  the  diversity  in  question  is  due  also, 
however,  to  varying  views  of  the  thing  which 
apologetics  undertakes  to  establish;  whether  it  be, 
for  example,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  validity  of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  theology 
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presents  in  systematized  form.  And  more  of  it  still  is 
due  to  profoundly  differing  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  subject-matter  of  that  "  theology,"  a  depart- 
ment of  which  apologetics  is.  If  we 
3.  Source  of  think  of  apologetics  as  undertaking  the 
Divergent  defense  or  the  vindication  or  even  the 
Views.  justification  of  the  '*  Christian  relig- 
ion/' that  is  one  thing;  if  we  think 
of  it  as  undertaking  the  establishment  of  the  va- 
lidity of  that  knowledge  of  God,  which  "  theology  " 
systematizes,  that  may  be  a  very  different  thing. 
And  even  if  agreement  exists  upon  the  latter  con- 
ception, there  remain  the  deeply  cutting  diver- 
gences which  beset  the  definition  of  "  theology  " 
itself.  Shall  it  be  defined  as  the  "  science  of  faith  "  7 
or  as  the  ''  science  of  religion  "  ?  or  as  the  ''  science 
of  the  Christian  religion"?  or  as  the  "science  of 
God  "7  In  other  words,  shall  it  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  psychology,  or  as  a  branch  of  history,  or 
as  a  branch  of  science?  Manifestly  those  who  differ 
thus  widely  as  to  what  theology  is,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
any  one  of  its  disciplines.  If  *^  theology  "  is  the 
^ence  of  faith  or  of  religion,  its  subject-matter  is 
the  subjective  experiences  of  the  human  heart; 
and  the  function  of  apologetics  is  to  inquire  whether 
thw-^e  subjective  experiences  have  any  objective 
validity.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  upon  the 
^Btematic  elucidation  of  these  subjective  expe- 
riences and  constitutes  the  culminating  discipline 
of  "theology."  Similarly,  if  "theology"  is  the 
^denoe  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  investigates  the 
purely  historical  question  of  what  those  who  are 
called  Christians  believe;  and  of  course  the  function 
of  apologetics  is  to  follow  this  investigation  with 
an  inquiry  whether  Christians  are  justified  in 
l>elieving  these  things.  But  if  theology  is  the 
science  of  God,  it  deals  not  with  a  mass 
of  subjective  experiences,  nor  with  a  section 
of  the  history  of  thought,  but  with  a  body 
of  objective  facts;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  these  facts  must  be  assumed  and  developed 
unto  their  utmost  implications  before  we  stop 
to  ask  whether  they  are  facts.  So  soon  as  it  is 
agreed  that  theology  is  a  scientific  discipline  and 
has  as  its  subject-matter  the  knowledge  of  God, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  must  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  reality  as  objective  facts  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  is  based.  One  may  indeed  call  the 
department  of  theology  to  which  this  task  is  com- 
mitted by  any  name  which  appears  to  him  appro- 
priate: it  may  be  called  "  general  theology,"  or 
^'  fundamental  theology,"  or  "  principial  theology," 
or  "  philosophical  theology,"  or  "  rational  the- 
ology," or  "  natural  theology,"  or  any  other  of 
the  innumerable  names  which  have  been  used  to 
describe  it.  Apologetics  is  the  name  which  most  nat- 
urally suggests  itself,  and  it  is  the  name  which,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  of  view  as  to  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  discipline,  has  been  consecrated 
to  this  purpose  by  a  large  number  of  writers  from 
Schleiermacher  down  (e.g.,  Pelt,  Twesten,  Baum- 
«tark,  Swetz,  Ottiger,  Knoll,  Mai-ssoneuve).  It 
powerfully  commends  itself  as  plainly  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  discipline,  while  equally  applicable 
^f\  it  whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  theology 


which  it  undertakes  to  plant  on  a  secure  basis. 
Whether  this  theology  recognizes  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  God  than  that  given  in  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature,  or  derives  its  data  from  the 
full  revelation  of  God  as  documented  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptmres,  apologetics  offers  itself  with  equal 
readiness  to  designate  the  discipline  by  which  the 
validity  of  the  knowledge  of  God  set  forth  is  estab- 
lished. It  need  imply  no  more  than  natural  the- 
ology requires  for  its  basis;  when  the  theology 
which  it  serves  is,  however,  the  complete  theology 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  guards  its  unity  and 
protects  from  the  fatally  dualistic  conception  which 
sets  natural  and  revealed  theology  over  against 
each  other  as  separable  entities,  each  with  its  own 
separate  presuppositions  requiring  establishment — 
by  which  apologetics  would  be  split  into  two  quite 
diverse  disciplines,  given  very  different  places  in 
the  theological  encyclopedia. 

It  will  already  have  appeared  how  far  apologetics 
may  be  defined,  in  accordance  with  a  very  preva- 
lent custom  (e.g..  Sack,  Lechler,  Ebrard,  Kabel, 
Lemme)  as  "  the  science  which  establishes  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion." 
Apologetics  certainly  does  establish 
4*  The  True  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 

Task  of  lute  religion.  But  the  question  of 
Apologetics,  importance  here  is  how  it  does  this. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of 
apologetics  to  take  up  each  tenet  of  Christianity 
in  turn  and  seek  to  establish  its  truth  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  reason.  Any  attempt  to  do  this,  no  mat- 
ter on  what  philosophical  basis  the  work  of  demon- 
stration be  begun  or  by  what  methods  it  be  pursued, 
would  transfer  us  at  once  into  the  atmosphere 
and  betray  us  into  the  devious  devices  of  the  old 
vulgar  rationalism,  the  piimary  fault  of  which  was 
that  it  asked  for  a  direct  rational  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  each  Christian  teaching  in  turn. 
The  business  of  apologetics  is  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion  directly 
only  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  details  only  indirectly. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  to  begin  by  developing 
Christianity  into  all  its  details,  and  only  after  this 
task  has  been  performed,  tardily  ask  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  all  this.  We  are  to  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  only 
then  proceed  to  explicate  it  into  its  details,  each  of 
which,  if  soundly  explicated,  has  its  truth  guaran- 
teed by  its  place  as  a  detail  in  an  entity  already 
established  in  its  entirety.  Thus  we  are  deliv- 
ered from  what  is  perhaps  the  most  distracting 
question  which  has  vexed  the  whole  history  of  the 
discipline.  In  establishing  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  perennially  asked,  are  we  to 
deal  with  all  its  details  (e.g.,  H.  B.  Smith),  or 
merely  with  the  essence  of  Christianity  (e.g.,  Kabel). 
The  true  answer  is,  neither.  Apologetics  does  not 
presuppose  either  the  development  of  Christianity 
into  its  details,  or  the  extraction  from  it  of  its 
essence.  The  details  of  Christianity  are  all  con- 
tained in  Christianity:  the  minimum  of  Christianity 
is  just  Christianity  itself.  What  apologetics  under- 
takes to  establish  is  just  this  Christianity  itself — 
including  all  its  "details"  and  involving  its  "es- 
sence"— in    its    unexplicated    and    uncompressed 
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entirety,  as  the  absolute  religion.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  laying  of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
temple  of  theology  is  built,  and  by  which  the  whole 
structure  of  theology  is  determined.  It  is  the  de- 
partment of  theology  which  establishes  the  con- 
stitutive and  regulative  principles  of  theology  as 
a  science;  and  >n  establishing  these  it  establishes 
all  the  details  which  are  derived  from  them  by  the 
succeeding  departments,  in  their  sound  explica- 
tion and  systematization.  Thus  it  establishes  the 
whole,  though  it  establishes  the  whole  in  the  mass, 
so  to  speak,  and  not  in  its  details,  but  yet  in  its 
entirety  and  not  in  some  single  element  deemed  by 
us  its  core,  its  essence,  or  its  minimum  expression. 
The  subject-matter  of  apologetics  being  deter- 
mined, its  distribution  into  its  parts  becomes  very 
much  a  matter  of  coiirse.  Having  defined  apolo- 
getics as  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  many  writers  natiu^y  confine  it  to  what 
is  commonly  known  somewhat  loosely  as  the 
"  evidences  of  Christianity."  Others,  defining  it 
as  ''  fundamental  theology,"  equally  naturally 
confine  it  to  the  primary  principles  of  religion  in 
general.  Others  more  justly  combine  the  two 
conceptions  and  thus  obtain  at  least  two  main 
divisions.  Thus  Hermann  Schultz  makes  it  prove 
**  the  right  of  the  religious  conception 
5.  Division  of  the  world,  as  over  against  the  tend- 
of  Apolo-  encies  to  the  denial  of  religion,  and 
getics.  the  right  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  manifestation  of  religion, 
as  over  against  the  opponents  of  its  permanent 
significance."  He  then  divides  it  into  two  great 
sections  with  a  third  interposed  between  them: 
the  first,  "  the  apology  of  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  world;  "  the  last,  "  the  apology  of 
Christianity;  "  while  between  the  two  stands  **  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  reUgion  in  its  historical 
manifestation."  Somewhat  less  satisfactorily ,  be- 
cause with  a  less  firm  hold  upon  the  idea  of  the 
discipline,  Henry  B.  Smith,  viewing  apologetics 
as  **  historico-philosophical  dogmatics,"  cliarged 
with  the  defense  of  "  the  whole  contents  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith,"  divided  the  material 
to  much  the  same  effect  into  what  he  calls  fundsf 
mental,  historical,  and  philosophical  apologetics. 
The  first  of  these  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the 
being  and  nature  of  God;  the  second,  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  Christianity;  and  the  third, 
somewhat  lamely  as  a  conclusion  to  so  high  an  argu- 
ment, the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all  other 
systems.  Quite  similarly  Francis  R.  Beattie  divi- 
ded into  (1)  fundamental  or  philosophical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  problem  of  God  and 
religion;  (2)  Christian  or  historical  apologetics, 
wliich  deals  with  the  problem  of  revelation  and  the 
Scriptures;  and  (3)  applied  or  practical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  practical  efficiency 
of  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  fundamental 
truth  of  these  schcmatizations  lies  in  the  perception 
that  the  subject-matter  of  apologetics  embraces 
the  two  great  facts  of  God  and  Christianity.  There 
is  some  failure  in  unity  of  conception,  however, 
arising  apparently  from  a  deficient  grasp  of  the 
peculiarity  of  apologetics  as  a  department  of  theo- 
logical science,  and  a  consequent  inability  to  permit 


it  as  such  to  determine  its  own  contents  and  the 
natural  order  of  its  constituent  parts. 

If  theology  be  a  science  at  all,  there  is  involved 
in  that  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  sciences,  at 
least  these  three  things:  the  reality  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter, the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to 
receive  into  itself  and  rationally  to  reflect  this 
subject-matter,  the  existence  of  media  of  commu- 
nication between  the  subject-matter  and  the  per- 
cipient and  understanding  mind.  There  could  be 
no  psychology  were  there  not  a  mind  to  be  inves- 
tigated, a  mind  to  investigate,  and  a  self-oon* 
sdousness  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
6.  The  Con-  as  an  object  can  be  brought  under 
ception  of  the  inspection  of  the  mind  as  subject. 
Theology  as  There  could  be  no  astronomy  were 
a  Science,  there  ni>  heavenly  bodies  to  be  inves- 
tigated, no  mind  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  laws  of  their  existence  and  move- 
ments, or  no  means  of  observing  their  structtire 
and  motion.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  theology, 
conceived  according  to  its  very  name  as  the  science 
of  God,  unless  there  is  a  God  to  form  its  subject- 
matter,  a  capacity  in  the  human  mind  to  apprehend 
and  so  far  to  comprehend  God,  and  some  media  by 
which  God  is  made  known  to  man.  That  a  the- 
ology, as  the  science  of  God,  may  exist,  therefore, 
it  must  begin  by  establishing  the  existence  of  God, 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  know  him,  and 
the  accessibility  of  knowledge  concerning  him. 
In  other  words,  the  very  idea  of  theology  as  the 
Bcienoe  of  God  gives  these  three  great  topics  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  its  fundamental  department, 
by  which  the  foimdations  for  the  whole  structure 
are  laid, — God,  religion,  revelation.  With  these 
three  facts  established,  a  theology  as  the  science  of 
God  becomes  possible;  with  them,  therefore,  an 
apologetic  might  be  complete.  But  that,  only 
provided  that  in  these  three  topics  all  the  under- 
lying presuppositions  of  the  science  of  God  actually 
built  up  in  our  theology  are  established;  for  ex- 
ample, provided  that  all  the  accessible  sources  and 
means  of  knowing  God  are  exhausted.  No  science 
can  arbitrarily  limit  the  data  lying  within  its  sphere 
to  which  it  will  attend.  On  pain  of  ceasing  to  be 
the  science  it  professes  to  be,  it  must  exhaust  the 
means  of  information  open  to  it,  and  reduce  to  a 
unitary  system  the  entire  body  of  knowledge  in 
its  sphere.  No  science  can  represent  itself  as 
astronomy,  for  example,  which  arbitrarily  con- 
fines itself  to  the  information  concerning  the  heav- 
enly bodies  obtainable  by  the  unaided  eye,  or  which 
discards,  without  sound  ground  duly  adduced, 
the  aid  of,  say,  the  spectroscope.  In  the  presence  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  m^dng  claim  to  present 
a  revelation  of  God  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
needs  of  sinners,  and  documented  in  Scriptures, 
theology  can  not  proceed  a  step  until  it  has  exam- 
ined this  claim;  and  if  the  claim  be  substantiated, 
this  substantiation  must  form  a  part  of  the  funda^ 
mental  department  of  theology  in  which  are  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  systematization  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  In  that  case,  two  new  topics  are 
added  to  the  subject-matter  with  which  apologetics 
must  constructively  deal,  Christianity — and  the 
Bible.    It  thus  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  apolo- 
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getics  as  the  fundamental  department  of  theology, 
conceived  as  the  science  of  God,  that  it  should  find 
its  task  in  establishing  the  existence  of  a  God  who 
is  capable  of  being  known  by  man  and  who  has 
made  himself  known,  not  only  in  nature  but  in 
revelations  of  his  grace  to  lost  sinners,  documented 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  apologetics 
has  placed  these  great  facts  in  our  hands— God, 
religion,  revelation,  Christianity,  the  Bible — and 
not  till  then  are  we  prepared  to  go  on  and  explicate 
the  knowledge  of  God  thus  brought  to  us,  trace  the 
history  of  its  workings  in  the  world,  systematize 
it,  and  propagate  it  in  the  world. 

The  primary  subdivisions  of  apologetics  are  there- 
fore five,  unless  for  convenience  of  treatment  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  sink  the  third  into  its  most  closely  related 
fellow.  (1)  The  first,  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
philosophical  apologetics,  undertakes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  as  a  personal  spirit,  the 
Creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things.    To 

it  belongs  the  great  problem  of  theism, 

7.  The  Five   with  the  involved  discussion  of  the 

Subdivisions  antitheistic  theories.     (2)  The  sfecond, 

of  Apolo-    which  may  perhaps  be  called  psycho- 

getics.      logical    apologetics,    undertakes    the 

establishment  of  the  religious  nature 
of  man  and  the  validity  of  his  religious  sense.  It 
involves  the  discussion  alike  of  the  psychology, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  phenomenology  of  religion, 
and  therefore  includes  what  is  loosely  called  "  com- 
parative religion  "  or  the  "  history  of  religions." 
(3)  To  the  third  falls  the  establishment  of  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural  factor  in  history,  with 
the  involved  determination  of  the  actual  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  his  world,  and  the  method 
of  his  government  of  his  rational  creatures,  and 
especially  his  mode  of  making  himself  known  to 
them.  It  issues  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  revelation  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  of 
God,  who  as  a  jxirsonal  Spirit  can  be  known  only  so 
far  as  he  expresses  himself;  so  that  theology  differs 
from  all  other  sciences  in  that  in  it  the  object  is  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  but  vice  versa.  (4)  The 
fourth,  which  may  be  called  historical  apologetics, 
undertakes  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  revelation  in  the  special 
sense  of  that  word.  It  discusses  all  the  topics 
which  naturally  fall  under  the  popular  caption  of 
the  "  evidences  of  Christianity."  (5)  The  fifth, 
which  may  be  called  bibliological  apologetics, 
undertakes  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  as  the  documentation  of  the 
revelation  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 
It  is  engaged  especially  with  such  topics  as  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptiures;  the  methods  of  the 
divine  operation  in  their  origination;  their  place 
in  the  series  of  redemptive  acts  of  God,  and  in  the 
process  of  revelation;  the  natiu^,  mode,  and  effect 
of  inspiration;  and  the  like. 

The  estimate  which  is  put  upon  apologetics 
by  scholars  naturally  varies  with  the  conception 
which  is  entertained  of  its  nature  and  function. 
In  the  wake  of  the  subjectivism  introduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  it  has  become  very  common  to 
speak  of  such  an  apologetic  as  has  just  been  out- 
lined with  no  little  scorn.     It  is  an  evil  inheritance. 


we  are  told,  from  the  old  supranaturalismus  vtd- 
gariSf  which  "  took  its  standpoint  not  in  the  Scrip- 
tures but  above  the  Scriptures,  aiiJ 
8.  The  imagined  it  could,  with  formal  con- 
Value  of  ceptions,  develop  a  **  ground  for  the 
Apologetics,  divine  authority  of  Christianity " 
(Heubner),  and  therefore  offered 
proofs  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  "  (Lemme).  To  recognize  that  we  can 
take  our  standpoint  in  the  Scriptures  only  after 
we  have  Scriptures,  authenticated  as  such,  to  take 
our  standpoint  in,  is,  it  seems,  an  outworn  preju- 
dice. The  subjective  experience  of  faith  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ultimate  fact;  and  the  only  legiti- 
mate apologetic,  just  the  self-justification  of  tliis 
faith  itself.  For  faith,  it  seems,  after  Kant,  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  reasoning 
and  does  not  rest  on  rational  grounds,  but  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  manifests  itself  most  power- 
fully when  it  has  no  reason  out  of  itself  (Brune- 
ti^re).  If  repetition  had  probative  force,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  established  that  faith,  religion, 
theology,  he  wholly  outside  of  the  realm  of  reason, 
proof,  and  demonstration. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ration- 
alism and  mysticism  that  the  value  of  apologetics 
is  most  decried.  Wherever  rationalistic  precon- 
ceptions have  penetrated,  there,  of  course,  the 
validity  of  the  apologetic  proofs  has  been  in  more 
or  less  of  their  extent  questioned.  Wherever 
mystical  sentiment  has  seeped  in,  there  the  validity 
of  apologetics  has  been  with  more  or  less  emphasis 
doubted.  At  the  present  moment,  the  rationalistic 
tendency  is  most  active,  perhaps,  in  the  form  given 
it  by  Albrecht  Ritschl.  In  this  form  it  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  apologetics,  by  the  distinction 
it  erects  between  theoretical  and  religious  knowl- 
edge. Religious  knowledge  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  fact,  but  a  perception  of  utiUty;  and  therefore 
positive  religion,  while  it  may  be  historically  con- 
ditioned, has  no  theoretical  basis,  and  is  accordingly 
not  the  object  of  rational  proof.  In  significant 
parallelism  with  this,  the  mystical  tendency  is 
manifesting  itself  at  the  present  day  most  distinctly 
in  a  wide-spread  inclination  to  set  aside  apologetics 
in  favor  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit."  The  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  man,  we  are  told,  are  not 
the  product  of  reason  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  Therefore,  it  is  intimated,  we  may 
do  very  well  without  these  reasons,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  positively  noxious,  because  tending  to  sub- 
stitute a  barren  intellectualism  for  a  vital  faith. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  though  faith  bo  a  moral 
act  and  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  yet  formally  convnetion 
passing  into  confidence;  and  that  all  forms  of  con- 
victions must  rest  on  evidence  as  their  ground,  and 
it  is  not  faith  but  reason  which  investigates  the 
natiu^  and  validity  of  this  ground.  "  He  who 
believes,"  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  words  which 
have  become  current  as  an  axiom,  *'  would  not 
believe  unless  he  saw  that  what  he  believes  is 
worthy  of  belief."  Though  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  faith  which 
God  gives  is  an  irrational  faith,  that  is,  a  faith 
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without  cognizable  ground  in  right  reason.  We 
believe  in  Christ  because  it  is  rational  to  believe 
in  him,  not  even  though  it  be  irrational.  Of  course 
mere  reasoning  can  nut  iniike  a  Christian;  but  that 
is  not  because  faith  is  not  tlic  result  of  evidence,  but 
because  a  dead  soul  can  not  respond  to  evidence. 
The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  giving  faith  is 
not  apart  from  evidence,  but  along  with  evidence; 
and  in  the  first  instance  consists  in  preparing  the 
soul  for  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  it  is  by  apologetics  that 
men   are   made  Christians,   but   that  -apologetics 
supplies    to    Christian    men    the    systematically 
organized  basis  on  which  the  faith  of  Christian 
men  must  rest.     All  that  apologetics  explicates  in 
the  forms  of  systematic  proof  is  implicit  in  every 
act  of  Christian  faith.     Whenever  a  sinner  accepts 
Jesus  Christ  as    his  savior,  there  is 
9.  Relation  implicated  in  that  act  a  living  con- 
of  Apolo-    viction  that  there  is  a  God,  knowable 
getics  to    to  man,  who  has  made  himself  known 
Christian    in  a  revelation  of  himself  for  redemp- 
Faith.       tion  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  set  down  in 
the  Scriptures.     It  is  not  necessary 
for  his  act  of  faith  that  all  the  grounds  of  this  con- 
viction should  be  drawn  into  full  consciousness  and 
given  the  explicit  assent  of  his  understanding,  though 
it  is  necessary  for  his  faith  that  sufficient  ground 
for  his  conviction  be  actively  present  and  working 
in  his  spirit.     But  it  is  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  faith  to  reason   in    the    form  of  scientific 
judgment,  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  be 
expUcated  and  established.    Theology  as  a  science, 
though  it  includes  in  its  culminating  discipline,  that 
of  practical  theology,  an  exposition   of  how  that 
knowledge  of  God  with  which  it  deals  objectively 
may  best  be  made  the  subjective  possession  of  man, 
is  not  itself  the  instrument  of  propaganda;  what  it 
undertakes  to  do  is  systematically  to  set  forth  this 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  object  of  rational  con- 
templation.   And  as  it  has  to  set  it  forth  as  knowl- 
edge, it  must  of  course  begin  by  establishing  its 
right  to  rank  as  such.     Did  it  not  do  so,  the  whole 
of  its  work  would  hang  in  the  air,  and  theology 
would  present  the  odd  spectacle  among  the  sciences 
of  claiming  a  place  among  a  series  of  systems  of 
knowledge  for  an  elaboration  of  pure  assumptions. 
Seeing  that  it  thus  supplies  an  insistent  need  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  world  has,  of  course,  never 
been    without    its    apologetics.     Whenever    men 
have  thought  at  all  they  have  thought  about  God 
and   the  supernatural  order;  and   whenever  they 
have  thought  of  God  and  the  supernatural  order, 
there  has  been  present  to  their  minds  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  solid   reasons  for  believing  in  their 
reality.     The  enucleation  of  these  reasons  into  a 
systematically  organized  body  of  proofs  waited  of 
course  upon   advancing  culture.     But 
10.  The     the    advent    of    apologetics    did    not 
Earliest     wait  for  the  advent  of  Christianity; 
Apologetics,  nor    are    traces    of    this    department 
of  thought  discoverable  only  in   the 
regions  lit  up    by  special  revelation.     The  philo- 
sophical   systems    of    antiquity,    especially    those 
which  derive  from  Plato,  are  far  from  empty  of 
apologetical     elements;  and    when    in    the    later 


stages  of  its  development,  classical  philosophy 
became  peculiarly  religious,  express  apologetical 
material  became  almost  predominant.  With  the 
coming  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  however, 
as  the  contents  of  the  theology  to  be  stated  became 
richer,  so  the  efforts  to  substantiate  it  became 
more  fertile  in  apologetical  elements.  We  must 
not  confuse  the  apologies  of  the  early  Christian 
ages  with  formal  apologetics.  Like  the  sermons  of 
the  day,  they  contributed  to  apologetics  without 
being  it.  The  apologetic  material  developed  by 
what  one  may  call  the  more  philosophical  of  the 
apologists  (Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  The- 
ophilus,  Hermias,  Tcrtuilian)  was  already  con- 
siderable; it  was  largely  supplemented  by  the  theo- 
logical labors  of  their  successors.  In  the  first 
instance  Christianity,  plunged  into  a  polytheistic 
environment  and  called  upon  to  contend  with 
systems  of  thought  grounded  in  pantheistic  or 
duaUstic  assumptions,  required  to  establish  its 
theistic  standpoint;  and  as  over  against  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Jews  and  the  mockery  of  the  heathen 
(e.g.,  Tacitus,  Fronto,  Crescens,  Lucian),  to  evince 
its  own  divine  origin  as  a  gift  of  grace  to  sinful  man. 
Along  with  Tertullian,  the  great  Alexandrians, 
Clement  and  Origen,  are  the  richest  depositaries 
of  the  apologetic  thought  of  the  first  period.  The 
greatest  apologists  of  the  patristic  age  were,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  of  Cssarea  and  Augustine.  The 
former  was  the  most  learned  and  the  latter  the  most 
profound  of  all  the  defenders  of  Christianity  among 
the  Fathers.  And  Augustine,  in  particular,  not 
merely  in  his  "  City  of  God  "  but  in  his  controversial 
writings,  accumulated  a  vast  mass  of  apologetical 
material  which  is  far  from  having  lost  its  signifi- 
cance even  yet. 

It  was  not,  however,  imtil  the  scholastic  age  that 
apologetics  came  to  its  rights  as  a  constructive 
science.  The  whole  theological  activity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  so  far  ancillary  to  apologetics, 
that  its  primary  effort  was  the  justification  of  faith 
to  reason.  It  was  not  only  rich  in  apologists 
(Agobard,  Abelard,  Raymund  Martini),  but  every 
theologian  was  in  a  sense  an  apologist.     Ansclm  at 

its  beginning,  Aquinas  at  its  culmina- 

II.  The     tion,  are  types  of  the  whole  series; 

Later       types  in  which  all  its  excellencies  are 

Apologetics,  summed   up.    The  Renaissance  with 

its  rcpristination  of  heathenism,  nat- 
iirally  called  out  a  series  of  new  apologists  (Savo- 
narola, Marsilius  Ficinus,  Ludovicus  Vivcs)  but  the 
Reformation  forccnl  polemics  into  the  foreground 
and  drove  apologetics  out  of  sight,  although,  of 
course,  the  great  theologians  of  the  Reformation  era 
brought  their  rich  contribution  to  the  accumulating 
apologetical  material.  When,  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  irreligion  began  to  spread 
among  the  people  and  indiffcrentism  ri])cning 
into  naturalism  among  the  leaders  of  tiiought, 
the  stream  of  apologetical  thought  was  once  more 
started  flowing,  to  swell  into  a  great  flood  as  the 
prevalent  unbelief  intensified  and  spread.  With 
a  forerunner  in  Phihppe  de  Momay  (1581),  Hugo 
Grotius  (1627)  became  the  typical  apologist  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  period,  while  its  middle 
portion  was  illuminated  by  the  genius  of  Pascal 
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(d-  1562)  and  the  *mexam  pled  riclmess  of  apologet- 
icaL  labor  in  its  later  years  cuUninated  in  Butler'a 
great  Analogy  (173G)  and  PaJey'a  plain  but  powerful 
argumentation.  As  the  assault  against  Christianity 
ahifted  its  basis  from  the  English  deism  of  the  early 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  German 
rationaliani  of  ita  later  half,  the  idealiam  which 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 
and  thence  to  the  materialism  of  its  later  years ^ 
period  after  period  wajs  marked  in  the  history  of 
apology*  and  the  particular  elements  of  apologetics 
which  were  especially  cultivated  changed  with  the 
changing  thought.  But  no  epoch  Mvm  marked  in 
the  history  of  apologetics  itself,  until  under  the 
guidance  of  Schletermacher^s  attempt  to  trace  the 
organism  of  the  departraents  of  theology,  K*  H* 
Sack  essayed  to  set  forth  a  scientiticdiy  organized 
^'Christian  Apologetics"  (Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed., 
1&41).  Since  then  an  usbroken  series  of  scientific 
syitems  of  apologetics  has  flowed  from  the  press. 
These  differ  from  one  another  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way;  in  their  conception  of  the  nature, 
taak,  compass,  ond  encyclopedic  place  of  the  sci- 
ence; in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  its  material; 
in  their  conception  of  Christianity  itself;  and  of 
religion  and  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  belief  in  one  or  the  other  mu^it  rest. 
But  they  agree  in  the  fundamental  point  that 
apologetics  is  conceived  by  all  alike  a^  a  special 
department  of  theological  science,  capable  of  and 
demanding  separate  treatment.  In  tins  sense 
apologetics  has  come  at  last,  in  the  bst  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  rights.  The  sig- 
nificant names  in  its  development  are  such  as,  per- 
haps, among  the  Germans,  Sack,  Stcudol,  Delitzach, 
Ebrard,  Baumstark,  Tdllc,  Kratz,  Kiibel,  Steude^ 
P'ranck,  Kaftan,  Vogel,  Schultz,  Iviihler;  to  whom 
may  be  added  such  Homanif^ts  as  Drey,  DicrinKer, 
Staudenmeyer,  nettinger>  Schanz,  and  such  Eng- 
lish-speaking writers  HA  Hetherington ,  H.  B.  Smith, 
Bruce,   Rishellj  and  Beattie. 

Benjamin  B.  WARFiBi*n. 

BlBLtOQ^AFar:  Liats  of  liter&tuiie  will  be  foutid  in  F,  R, 
Beattte'a  Apoloffttic*.  KichmoDd,  1903;  io  A.  Cftve>  In- 
troductwn  to  THeotoffy,  Eklitibmigh,  1&B6;  in  G,  R,  Ctn^ks 
&nd  J.  F.  Hurat,  Theohffical  Encj/dopedia  and  Thnology, 
pp.  434-437.  New  York,  18&4;  iu  P.  Sch&ff,  Tfuohtrimi 
PrvpijKieV'tic,  ib.  1893.  Consult  F.  L,  Paftfln,  io  Princeton 
Theolagi-oi  Rtview,  ii.  LlO  iQq.:  Prt^byietian  and  R^- 
fftrmed  Rt  virw.  vii.  {lSt>0),  pp.  243  itqq.  On  tbe  hiistory  of 
tH  jlueetifSB  And  upoln^ttic  method  t  H*  E.  Tsscbtmer, 
OfiiAKhU  dvr  A  pd/Qottik.  Leip#ic;  ISOS;  G.  H.  van  Hen- 
den.  GtMchichiedtr  Apoloijciik,  2vdL»„  Btutt«art,  1846;  K. 
Werner.  Qt^^ichMderQpolit^tisichfn  itrut  palcmUchen  Litera- 
ttif,  &  vaU..  SchafThauaen.  1801-67  (lloniati  Catholic);  W. 
Huin,  QtscHiehUf  dtr  Vtrtheidigunff  dtm  Chriitentumm, 
Frankenberg,  1S82  (popular).  For  early  Christian  apol- 
ogies donault  ANF  and  NPNF,  Am.  ed..  New  York, 
iaS4'19CXJ:  for  dia^nasiona  of  thc».  F,  Watson,  TA* 
Anti-l^ic^rus  Afi^loaiett.  Ifitfir  Character  ancf  Value. 
Can^hrida:*.  IgTO  (Hulsean  essj^ay);  W.  J.  Bnlton, 
EvidenceM  of  Chrittianity  om  exKQtited  in  ihe  .  ,  . 
ApoU^mU  dtrum  to  A-uffuttine.  London^  1853;  Fh  R, 
Wynne,  The  LUertOun  of  £^  Second  Centttry^  London. 
1801  (popular  bnt  ochoLarly);  A.  9«itx,  Apotogie  dt9 
ChruterU-uirm  6«t  den  Gri^^hen  tftft  fV.  und  V^  Jahrkurtd^rtt, 
W^£bniie>  1S05.  On  Mpo^'iial  phciMitJi  in  the  lij'itory  of 
apol(>aoticft:  L.  Noack,  Die  Frrid^nk^  in  der  Rtlii/ion,  odtr 
die  Rfpvfitentanten  dtr  rtiii^^i^feen  Aufklontnff  in  Engtatid. 
Franh-ndt  uttd  Deutechlnnd.  3  vols..  Bern.  1853-fifi;  A.  S. 
FamLT,  Critical  HUUtry  of  Free  Thought,  London,  1SR3: 
C.  R.  HaiienlM^h*  O^Ftnan  Ratiarmlitm  in  ita  Riuc,   Prog- 


rttm,  and  Dfdirmy  Edmbun«b«  I8G£:  A,  Vi^uifi,  Hwfoire  de 
Vapologitujue  dan§  VIqUm  reform^e  frantaiu,  Ona&va^  IR5S: 
H.  B.  Smith*  ApologeHct,  Npw  York,  1882  (appentii* 
cootainii     Eskc^tche5    of     Gemum    apologvtio    works);     J. 

F.  Huratt  HUlorjf  oj  Rahanati^m,  ib.  1902;  A.  H 
Huixifiear  Some  Reient  Pha^ee  of  Evidencea  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Preabytcrian  <tnfi  Reformed  Bevu:U!,  vii^ 
(ISDB)  34  eqq,  Apologeticnl  litcrntyi^i  F.  R,  Beet  tie* 
Apoktg^^i^''  °^  ^  liafionai  Vindiraiion  of  Chrutian- 
ity.  i.,  Richmond.  1003  (to  be  completed  in  3  vcl^.); 
W-  M,  Hctberinffton,  Apolotf^tica  of  tht  Chriaiian  Faiiii. 
Edinburgb.  1M7;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Apatoortik,  Gilter»lob. 
ISSO  (En*.  tfansL,  ApQlog^tir^,  or  the  ScierUifie  Vindica- 
Hon  of  Chrietianity.  2  vol^.,  Edinburnb.  188C-8TJ;  A. 
Mair.  Stvdiat  in  the  ChriEtian  Emdence^,  Edinburah.  1883; 

G.  Fh  Wright,  Logic  of  Chrittian  Etiidencta,  Andoyer,  1884: 
F,  H.  R.  Frank,  Syatem  der  cHriatiirheH  Gewiaahtit,  Erlan- 
gan.  18S4i  Ei^.  (ranjiL»  Christian  CerLtinty,  Edinbwigh. 
1880:  P.  Sohani.  Apohgie  dea  Chriatentuma,  3  vol»., 
Frelbunff,  1S87-S&.  Eng.  tnuul.,  ChrieHan  Apalogy,  New 
York,  1S&4  (Roman  Catholic;);  L,  F.  Qtimrtix.  The  Ei'i- 
denca  of  Chn^tion  Experience,  !^ew  York,  I  SOI  (the  best 
book  on  the  iubject);  A.  B.  Bfu^ye,  Apologetiea,  or  Chria- 
fum'if  defenmivetif  etaied,  Edinhurgh,  1892;  H.  Wace^ 
Students'  Manual  of  the  Evidtsnars  of  Christianity,  London. 
1802;  J.  Kaft&n.  Wahrheit  drr  christJichen  Religion^  Biele- 
ffltd,  1888,  Eng.  traniiJ.,  2  vob,,  Edinbui^bH  1894;  C\  W. 
Rishell.  FoundoHana  af  the  Christian  Faith,  New  York* 
1899;  W.  Etevivier,  Cvura  d'apologitvjue  chrctienrte.  Pari:*. 
1889,  Eng.  tran^L,  Christian  apoU^getica,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1903;  A.  Hnrnof  k,  What  ia  Christianity  T  London,  1001 ;  i. 
T.  Bergen.  Bfridencte  of  ChrisfianUy,  HoUand,  Mith..  1902; 
A,  Air  Randolph,  Reaiton,  Faith,  and  A  uthority  in  Chrit^ 
tianit^^  New  York,  1003;  the  Boyle  and  Bampton  lec- 
ture peries  deal  exclusively  with  aubjects  in  apoloffeticd; 
see   also    under    AoNomciesw;  ANTnumrFAHiANEBu,  Mud 

ATHbtE^U. 

APORTAFQSj  ap''6r-tfl'nns,  GEORG  (Jurien^ 
or  Jiirjen,  van  der  Dore^  Daere,  or  Dure):  Early 
follower  of  Luther  in  East  Friesiand;  b,  at  Zwolle; 
d*  in  the  autimiD  of  1530,  He  was  brought  up  in 
Zwolle  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
became  teacher  in  their  school*  In  15  IS  Count 
Ed*ard  of  East  Friealand  called  him  to  Emdt»ii 
to  educate  his  sone.  With  the  support  of  the  coimt, 
he  began  to  preach  La  therms  doctrines  at  Norden 
in  1519,  was  excluded  from  the  pulpit  in  conae* 
quence,  and  then  preached  in  the  open  air  till  the 
importunity  of  the  people  brought  him  back  as 
chief  pastor  In  1529  he  held  a  disputation  at 
OlderBum,  presided  over  by  the  influential  llrich 
of  Domum,  and  induced  maay  to  adopt  Luther's 
teaclungp.  L,  Schulze, 

APOSTASY  (Gk.  Ap^sitmo,  "Revolt  ");  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  ages,  apostasy 
might  be  either  ajjostasia  perfiditTj  inobcdierUice, 
or  irregukirilatis  (i.e.^  revolt  agains  the  faith,  au- 
thority, or  the  rules).  The  two  latter  classes  often 
ran  into  each  olher^  and  have  been  reduced  by 
later  theologians  to  two  distinct  though  a  till  related 
kinds  of  desertion,  namely,  apostmia  a  nwnctchatu 
and  a  chricatu,  wliich  of  eourae  occur  only  in  non- 
Protestant  churches,  while  the  apoatasia  a  fide  or 
perfidies  is  contemplated  in  Protestant  church  law 
also.  ApoAtasia  a  mojuichatVt  the  abandonment  of 
the  monastic  life,  takes  place  when  a  member  of 
a  pebgioua  order  leaves  it  and  returns  to  the  world , 
whether  as  a  cleric  or  as  a  layman,  without  per- 
mission of  the  proper  authority.  Apo^t(r^'42  n 
clcricatUf  the  abandonment  of  orders,  is  in  like 
manner  the  unauthoriised  return  to  the  world  of 
a  peraon  in  holy  orders;  the  minor  orders  which 
require  no  irrevocable  self-dedication  do  not  come 
under  the  same  head.     As  early  as  the  Council  of 
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Chalcedon  (451)  such  offenders  were  excommu- 
nicated; and  later  ecclesiastical  law  maintains  this 
position  even  more  strongly,  requiring  the  offender's 
diocesan  to  arrest  and  imprison  him,  if  a  cleric, 
or,  if  a  monk,  to  deliver  him  to  the  authorities  of 
his  order,  to  be  punished  according  to  its  own  laws. 
In  non-Catholic  countries  both  classes  of  apostates 
maj  commonly  be  forgiven  on  condition  of  volun- 
tary return  to  obedience;  and  the  bishops  possess 
various  faculties  for  the  purpose.  Neither  of  these 
forms  of  apostasy  is  punished  by  the  State. 

ApoMtaaia  a  fide  is  the  deliberate  denial,  expressed 
by  outward  acts,  of  the  Christian  faith,  whether 
connected  or  not  with  the  adoption  of  a  non-Chris- 
tian religion.  This  is  allied  to  heresy,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  forms  a  higher  degree.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  on  which  the  treatment  of  this  form 
of  apostasy  is  based  are  Heb.  iii.  12,  vi.  4-9,  x. 
16-29;  II  Pet.  ii.  15-21;  II  John  9-11;  Luke  xii. 
9.  During  the  epoch  of  persecution  such  apostasy 
was  of  course  far  commoner  than  in  later  times; 
but  the  primitive  Church  made  a  distinction,  call- 
ing apostates  only  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
faith  of  their  own  free  will,  distinguishing  them 
from  those  who  had  yielded  to  violence  or  seduction. 
According  to  the  various  manners  of  denying 
Christ,  they  were  classified  as  libelUUici,  sacrifi- 
catiftraditores,  etc.  (see  Lapsed).  All  were  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  excommunicated,  and  at 
first  some  churches  felt  bound,  in  accordance  with 
the  passages  cited  above,  to  refuse  absolution  alto- 
gether or  withhold  it  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Afterward  this  severity  decreased,  and  apostates, 
like  other  excommunicated  persons,  were  restored 
to  communion  on  fitting  penance.  Among  later 
enactments,  the  decree  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1303)  prescribing  the  same  procedure  for  apostates 
to  Judaism  as  for  heretics  has  been  of  special 
influence  not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  civil 
legislation. 

Under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  the  Roman 
state  considered  apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  to  be 
pimished  by  confiscation  of  goods,  inability  to 
make  wills  or  serve  as  a  witness,  and  infamy. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Empire  had  no  occasion 
to  adopt  special  legislation  against  apostasy,  but 
was  content  to  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  view  of 
it  as  a  qualified  heresy.  Since  in  the  countries 
for  which  the  Protestant  legal  codes  were  designed 
apostasy  to  Judaism  or  idolatry  was  not  looked  for, 
they  make  no  mention  of  such  a  crime.  It  is,  how- 
ever,, in  the  very  nature  of  a  State  Church,  that  it 
can  not  tolerate  desertion  of  its  conununion,  but 
must  mark  its  sense  of  the  evil  by  such  means  as 
are  in  its  power.  Nowadays,  of  course,  the  aid  of 
the  State  can  no  longer  be  called  in  to  punish  such 
offenders.  (E.  Friedbero.) 

Biblioorapht:  O.  M.  Amthor,  D«  apotta^ia,  Cobui-g,  1833; 
E.  Platner,  QuoMtioneM  de  jure  criminum  Romano,  Mar- 
biirg,  1842;  N.  MOnchen,  Dcu  kanontMche  Oeriehtaver- 
fahren  und  Strafrecht,  ii.  357,  Cologne.  1865. 

APOSTLE  ("One  Sent  [of  God]"):  A  name 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  chosen  organs 
of  the  divine  revelation  (Num.  xvi.  28;  Isa.  vi.  8; 
Jer.  xxvi.  5).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  not 
only  in  a  special  sense  for  Jesus  himself,  but  also 


for  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  6)  and  for  those  whom 
Jesus  sent  forth  (of.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matt,  xxiii. 
34,  37).     It  would  seem  that  the  name  was  chosen 

by  Jesus  himself  for  the  Twelve,  since 

The        it  came  so  early  into  use  as  a  definite 

Twelve,     term  for  a  definite  body  of  men,  and 

then  for  others  who  held  or  claimed 
a  similar  position  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14;  II  Cor.  xi.  5, 
xii.  11;  I  Thess.  ii.  6;  Rev.  ii.  2).  The  training  of 
the  Twelve  shows  that  they  had  a  future  mission, 
which  was  fully  opened  to  them  by  the  appearance 
and  teaching  of  the  risen  Christ  (Acts  i.  2-11); 
they  are  to  be  witnesses  to  him,  and  especially  to- 
his  resurrection,  before  all  peoples.  Their  number, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes,  shows- 
that  they  are  destined  primarily  to  work  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom,  accordingly,  they 
make  their  first  appeal  in  Jerusalem.  By  degrees 
they  collect  around  them  a  distinct  community, 
in  which  they  hold  the  position  of  appointed 
leaders  (Act«  ii.  42,  iv.  35,  v.  1-2,  vi.  1-2),  and 
after  persecution  begins  to  spread  the  Gospel 
throughout  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood,  they 
remain  mostly  in  Jerusalem,  thence  exercising  super- 
vision over  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision  (Acts 
viii.  14,  ix.  32-43),  and  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  their  internal  duties  by  the  choice 
of  deacons  and  the  formation  of  the  college  of  pres- 
byters under  James. 

The  original  apostles  are  still  occupied  with  the 
Jews  when  their  number  receives  an  addition;  the- 
manner  of  Saul's  conversion  shows  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  a  similar  work,  but  especially  among  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  ix.  1-31;  Gal.  i.  11-24).    This  m- 

volves,    despite    Paul's   consciousness 
Paul.      of  equal  authority  and  independence, 

no  breach  ^ith  the  earlier  organization. 
His  ministry,  begun  by  a  miracle,  develops  itself 
in  perfect  continuity  and  in  unity  with  that  of  the 
older  apostles.  His  very  conversion  and  call  do- 
not  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  existing  conmiunity  (Acts  ix.  10-18, 
xxii.  12-16);  only  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  work  among  the  Jews  does  he  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (Acts  ix.  20-31,  xxii.  17-21),  and  even  then 
he  enters  the  work  already  founded  from  Jerusalem 
as  an  auxiliary  of  Barnabas,  who  is  sent  thence 
(Acts  xi.  25);  he  is  sent  out  only  with  Barnabas 
by  the  combined  Jewish  and  Gentile  community, 
with  his  attention  directed  first  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.),  and  only  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  s3magogues  causes  him  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  direct  mission  to  the  Gentilea 
(verse  46).  He  is,  however,  fully  recognized  at  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  by  the  older 
apostles  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity as  an  independent  apostle  to  the  Gentiles; 
and  no  opposition  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia 
or  at  Corinth  makes  them  recede  from  this  atti- 
tude. In  all  his  far-reaching  activity  as  head  of 
the  Gentile  Church,  he  never  forgets  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  his  own  countrymen  (Rom.  xi. 
13-14);  nor  is  there  any  division  between  the 
Gentile  Church  and  the  older  apostles,  to  his  unity 
with  whom  Paul  constantly  appeals  in  teaching; 
his  converts  (I  Cor.  xv.  3;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  6). 
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The  work  of  the  Twelve  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Circumcision.     At  the  end  of  the  Paul- 
ine period   Peter  was  still,   both  in 
Later  Use    person    and    by    letters,    exercising 
of  the       apostolic  influence  among  the  Gen- 
Term.       tUes,  and   after   Paul's   death,    John 
took  the  place  of  leader  among  them. 
Yet  the  special  relation  of  the  Twelve  to  the  work 
among  the  twelve  tribes  is  emphasized  by  the  prom- 
ise for  the  future  in  Matt.  xix.  28.     Though  the 
word  "  apostle  "  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a 
wider  sense,  properly  it  is  limited  to  the  first  and 
highest  office  in  the  Church,  distinct  from  all  other 
offices  (I  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  to  be  filled  only 
by  those  personally  chosen  by  the  Lord;  and  after 
their  death  no  others  filled  exactly  the  same  place. 
[The  word  was  used  also  in  the  early  Church  as  a 
convenient  term  by  which  to  refer  to  the  epistolary 
literature  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Evangel- 
iarium).     It  has  been  employed  to  designate  the 
first  or   the   principal  missionary  to  a  people,  as 
Columba,  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  others.     It 
is  used  also  in  some  modem  Churches  as  the  title  of 
high  dignitaries,  as  among  the  Mormons.] 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  B.  Lifhtfoot,  QataHaru^  Exctiraus  on 
The  Name  and  Office  of  an  ApoatU,  London,  1887  (opened 
up  new  views  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  A.  Harnack  in  TU,  ii.  1.  pp.  03-118,  Leipsic,  1884); 
C.  Weixs&cker,  ApoetoliMehes  ZeUdUer,  pp.  584-590.  TO- 
bingen,  1901,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1894;  J.  F.  A.  Hort,  Tfie  Chriatian  EccUsia,  Lon- 
don, 1897  (contains  important  contributions);  £.  Haupt, 
Zum  VeretAndniea  dee  Apoetolata,  Halle.  1896;  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  Chrietian  iTUtitutione,  consult  Index.  New  York, 
1897;  A.  C.  McGiffert.  HieL  of  ChriatianUy  in  the  Apoelolic 
Age,  New  York,  1897;  A.  Harnack,  Mi—ion  und  Auebrei- 
lung  dee  Chrietentume,  book  iii.,  chap.  1,  §  1,  Berlin,  1902, 
Eng.,  transl.,  Expaneion  of  C/urietianity,  New  York,  1904; 
DB,  i.  126;  EB,  i.  264  sqq. 

APOSTLES'    CREED. 

The  First  Ecumenical  Oeeds  (§1). 

Present  Form  not  Earlier  than  Fifth  Century  ({  2). 

Earliest  Appearance  (fi  3). 

Legend  of  its  Origin  (fi  4). 

Greek  Text  of  the  Roman  Ssrmbol  (§  5). 

Earliest  Appearance  of   the  Legend  of  its  Origin  ({  6). 

Age  of  the  Roman  Symbol  (§  7). 

Comparison  of  Western  Symbols  (§  8). 

Assumption  of  an  Asia  Minor  Original  of  the  Roman 

Symbol  (5  9). 
Summary  ((  10). 

The  Old  Roman  Symbol  Displaced  (i  11). 
Interpretation  of  the  Symbol  ((  12). 
Causes  not  Found  in  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  (ft  13). 

The  Apostles'  Creed  or  Apostolicum  (i.e.,  apos- 

iolicum  syrnbolum)  is  the  briefest  of  the  so-called 

ecumenical    creeds   (see    Symbolics).     With    the 

Nicsno-Constantinopolitan  and  Athanasian  creeds, 

for  more  than  five  centuries  preceding 

I.  The      the  Protestant  Reformation  it  was  in 

First        use  in  the  West  and  enjoyed  especial 

Ecumenical  authority  (cf.   E.   Kdllner,  Symbolik, 

Creeds.      Hamburg.  1857,  p.  5).     The  Eastern 

Church  has  never  traced  any  S3rmbol 

to    the    apostles,  or    designated  any  as  apostolic 

in  the  strict   sense  of  the   word;    and  here  and 

there  in    the  West    the    Nicsno-Constantinopol- 

itan  creed  has   been  called   apostolic  (cf.  Caspari, 

i.  242,  note  45;  ii.  115,  note  88;  iii.  12,  note  22). 

The  three  chief  branches  of    the  Churcli  in  the 


West,  however,  have  the  so  called  syrnbolum  apos- 
tolicum in  essentially  the  same  form  {textus 
recepius). 

Apart  from  details  the  textus  receptus  can  be 
traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  or  the  end  of  the 
2.  Present   fifth   century.    On   the   other   hand, 
Form  not    it  can  be  proved  that  before  that  time 
Earlier      this  form  of  the  symbol  was  nowhere 
than  Fifth  used  officially  in  any  Cliurch  whether 
Century,     among  the  interrogoUiones  cte  fide  or 
the    traditio    and    redditio    symboli ; 
nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  discovered  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.     Since  it  by  no  means 
came  to  the  West  from  the  East,  and  in  the  Western 
provincial   Churches  symbols  were  in   use   which 
differ  greatly  from  the  textiLS  receptus  of  the  Apos- 
tolicum, it  follows  that  the  latter  could  hardly  have 
existed  before  the  middle  of  the   fifth  century, 
and   most   likely    originated    about    500. 

In  its  present  form  the  Apostolicum  is  first 
found  in  a  sermon  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  (d.  542; 
Pseudo- Augustine,  244;  cf.  Kattenbuach,  i.  164 
sqq.),  with  wliich  may  be  compared  Sermo,  240, 
241  (texts  in  Hahn,  §§  47-49),  and  the  symbol  in 
the   Missale  GaUicanum  vetus  (Hahn, 

3.  Earliest    §   36).     The    inmiediate    predecessor 
Appear-     of    Ctesarius'    and,    consequently,   of 

ance.  our  *'  apostles'  creed  "  is  most  likely 
the  symbol  of  Faustus  of  Riez  of 
about  460  (Hahn,  §  38;  Kattenbusch,  pp.  158 
sqq.),  but  its  reconstruction  is  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stage  succeeding  that  of  the  old 
Roman  symbol  (see  below)  in  the  direction  of  our 
Apostolicum  is  represented  by  the  highly  interesting 
symbol  discovered  by  Bratke  in  the  Bern  Codex 
n.  645  siec.  vii.  (SK,  Ixviii.,  1895, 153  sqq.),  wliich 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Gallican,  or  rather  Gallico- 
British,  symbol  belonging  to  the  fourth  century. 
It  differs  from  the  ancient  Roman  symbol  only 
by  the  additions  of  passuSy  descendit  ad  inferos^ 
catholicam,  and  vUam  astemam.  These  four  ad- 
ditions all  tend  in  the  direction  of  our  Apostoli- 
cum and  at  the  same  time  prove  that  they  are  the 
four  older  additions,  while  conceptus,  etc.,  and 
communionem  sanctorum  are  the  later  ones  (but 
creatorem  cadi  et  terrce  and  mortuus  are  also  older). 
Two  considerations  are  against  a  Roman  origin 
of  the  Apostolicum:  (1)  It  is  not  found  in  Rome 
until  the  Middle  Ages,  i.e.,  many  centuries  after 
its  attestation  by  Caesarius  of  Aries;  (2)  From  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury until  the  tenth  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  in  Greek  was  used  in  Rome  in  the  traditio 
symboli,  and  not  the  Apostolicum  (Caspari,  iii.  201- 
202,  226;  ii.  114-115,  note  88);  a  shorter  symbol 
was  also  in  use  in  Rome  (see  below),  but  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  Apostolicum.  With  the  spread 
of  the  textus  receptus  in  western  Europe 

4.  Legend   during  the  sixth  century,  the  legend 
of  its        of   its   wondrous   origin    also    spread 

Origin,      (cf.  Hahn,  §46;^).    The  fact  that  such 

a    late    symbol   is    called    from  the 

very  beginning  "  the  Apostolic,"  still  more,  that, 

as  concerns  its    origin,  it    is    traced    back   to  a 

"  bringing  together  "  (Gk.  symbole,  Lat.   collatio) 
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because  each  of  the  twelve  apostles  Id  a  meeting 
before  their  separation  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  sentence  to  it,  supposes  that  the  history  of 
the  symbol  did  not  commence  with  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  that  the  textiu  receptua  was 
preceded  by  another  form,  the  attributes  of  which 
were  transferred  to  the  new  text  and  supplanted 
it.  This  supposition  which  the  very  simple  con- 
tents and  the  brief,  precise  form  of  the  symbol 
suggest,  is  also  sufficiently  confirmed  by  history. 

By  the  investigations  of  Ussher,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  those  of  Caspari,  it  has  become  evident 
that  between  250  and  460  a  symbol 

5.  Greek  was  used  in  the  religious  service  of 
Text  of  the  the  Roman  Chiurch,  which  was  highly 

Roman     esteemed,  and  to  which  no  additions 

SymboL  were  permitted;  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  this  symbol  was  held  to  be 
derived  directly  from  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  used,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Peter.  This  sym- 
bol, the  older,  shorter  Roman  (in  distinction  from 
the  Apostolicum,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
later,  longer  Roman,  because  it  owes  its  general 
authority  in  the  West  to  Rome),  is  completely 
extant  in  a  number  of  texts  (Hahn,  §§  14-20; 
Caspari,  ii.  48;  iii.  4,  5,  28-203).  In  its  original 
Greek  text  it  runs  thus: 

Tlurrtiim  ctf  dcbv  waripa  woproKparopa'  koi  etc  Xpicrbv  *Ii|<rovr 

(rbv)  viir  avrov  rhv  /loi^oycinf ,  roy  «vptov  iittity^  rhy  ytypyi^rra 

ix  w«Vft«TO«  myiov  koi   Mapias  r^t  vapd^vov,  rhy  iwi   Ooyrtov 

IIiAarov  vrmvpt^^yra  max  ra/^yrcL,   rg  rpirg  iifiip^  ayatrrayra  iic 

(rwr)  ytmfmy^  myafiayra  ct«  rovt  ovpavovf ,  xadif^ci^r  cr  £<{if  rov 

warpitt  od«y  ipx^<u  cptfoi   ^(wktov  koI  rcxpotff  *    ffoi  ctf  wynfia. 

mytoy,  ayiay  huckifffiay^  a^caiv  a^apru0v,  voftKitt  mydirraaiy, 

"  I  believe  in   God  the  Father  Almighty  and   in  Christ 

Jestu,  hiB  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  bom  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  of  Mary,  the  Virgin,  who  was  crucified  under 

Pontius  Pilate  and  buried;  on  the  third  day  he  rose  from 

the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 

of  the  Father  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy 

church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. " 

The  legend  that  this  symbol  was  composed  by  the 
apostles,    appears    as    early    as    the 
6.  Earliest  Explanaiio  symboli  of  Ambrose.    The 
Appearance  fact  that    the  writer  was  aware    of 
of  the  Leg-  its  being  divided  into  twelve  articles, 
end  of  its    perhaps    indicates    that    the    legend 
Origin,      that   each    apostle   had   contributed 
one    of    them    was    already    known. 
But  Rufinus,  who  wrote  later,  knows  only  of  a 
common  composition  of  the  Roman  symbol  by  the 
apostles  soon  after  Pentecost  and  before  the  sep- 
aration.    This  legend  he  refers  to  a  tradiiio  mor- 
jorum.   It  doubtless  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.     Both  Ambrose  and  Rufinus 
testify  that  the  wording  of  this  symbol  was  most 
scrupulously    preserved    in    the    Roman    Church. 
The  apostolic  origin  of    this  symbol    is  also  at- 
tested by  Jerome,  by  the  Roman  bishops  Celestine 
I.  (422-431),  Sixtus    III.    (431-440),  and  Leo    I. 
(440-461),    by  Vigilius    of   Thapsus,    and  in   the 
SacramerUarium  Gelasuinum  (cf.  Caspari,  ii.   108- 
109,  note  78,  iii.  94-95;  Hahn,  §  46,  note  163). 

The  fact  that  Augustine  in  his  eight  expositions  of 
the  creed  follows  the  Roman  symbol,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
I.-16 


fifth  the  Roman  Church  made  extensive  use  in  the 
redditio  of  a  symbol  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  allowed  of  absolutely  no  additions  to  it. 
Ambrose  was  certainly  not  the  only  one  to  protest 
against  many  antiheretical  additions.  The  epistle 
of  Marcellus  to  Julius  shows  that  between  the  years 
330  and  340  this  symbol  was  the  official  one  in  use 
in  Rome;  but  other  testimonies  Uke  Novatian's 

tractate  De  triniUUe  (Hahn,  §  7)  and 

7.  Age  of    the  fragments  from  the  epistles  and 

the  Roman  writings  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Rome 

SymboL     point  with   certainty  to  the  middle 

of  the  third  century.  That  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol  as  represented  in  the  Epistle 
of  Marcellus  and  in  the  PsaUerium  JEthelstani 
(Hahn,  §16;  Caspari,  iii.  161-203),  was  already 
the  predominant  one  in  the  Roman  Church  about 
the  year  250,  can  by  no  means  be  doubted.  But 
here  a  series  of  questions  arises,  the  answers  to 
which  involve  very  complicated  investigations 
and  combinations:  (1)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  Western  symbols  which 
were  used,  between  250  and  500  (or  8(X)),  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  provincial  churches 
until  they  were  superseded  by  the  (Gallican) 
Symbolum  apostolicum  and  the  Nicsno-CJonstanti- 
nopolitan  creed?  (2)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  longer  (i.e.,  the  Apostolicum 
as  it  is  now  known)  from  the  time  of  Caesarius, 
and  why  was  it  displaced  by  the  latter?  (3) 
When  and  where  did  the  shorter  symbol  orig- 
inate? (4)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  Eastern,  pre-Constantinopolitan 
symbols?  (5)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  different  forms  of  the  rule  of  faith 
which  are  known  from  the  first  three  centuries? 
These  five  questions  can  be  separated  only  in 
abatrado.  A  definite  and  separate  answer  to  each 
of  them  is  impossible.  In  what  follows  they  will 
be  discussed  together  and  only  a  general  answer 
attempted. 

In  surveying  the  very  numerous  provincial  and 
private  confessions  which  remain  from  the  Western 

Church,  belonging  to  the  period  from 

&  Com-     the    fourth    to    the    sixth    (seventh) 

parisonof    century  (cf.    Hahn,    20-45;    Caspari, 

Western     ii.,     iii.;  Kattenbusch,    5^215,     392 

Sym})ob.    sqq.),  six  important  observations  may 

be  made:  (1)  In  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  single  parts  the  confessions  all 
exhibit  the  same  fundamental  type  as  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol.  (2)  The  shorter  a  Western 
symbol  is,  the  more  closely  it  approaches  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol.  The  shortest  sjrmbols 
of  the  provincial  Churches  of  the  West  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  identical  with  it.  (3)  The  later 
a  Western  symbol  is,  the  more  does  it  deviate 
by  additions  (hardly  ever  by  omissions)  from  the 
shorter  Roman.  These  additions  are  not  of  a 
directly  polemical  nature,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  completions  and  extensions  held  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  elucidation.  Such  additions 
by  no  means  alter  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  symbol,  since  they  are  not  of  a  specula- 
tive dogmatic  nature.  (4)  The  majority  of  the 
additions  which    the    Western   symbols    exhibit 
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maj  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  step 
between  the  shorter  and  longer  Roman  symbols. 
This  consideration,  however,  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies the  great  provincial  Churches  of  the 
West  produced  different  types.  Four  such  types 
can  be  readily  distinguished,  the  Italian,  African, 
Gallican  (including  the  Irish),  and  Spanish.  As 
for  the  Gallican  type,  which  is  seen  in  our  Apos- 
tolicum.  it  is  characterized  by  such  historical  ad- 
ditions as  are  to  be  found  in  Oriental  forms  of  faith 
or  symbols  (viz..  "  maker  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"suffered,"  "died,"  "descended  into  heU"; 
"  catholic  ").  In  its  final  form  the  Gallican  type 
is  not  in  every  respect  the  richest  or  the  longest 
of  the  Western  symbols,  but  it  is  so  as  to  its  his- 
torical contents.  In  this  important  respect  the 
final  form  of  the  Gallican  type  has  completely 
preserved  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  old 
Roman  symbol.  It  exhibits  the  same  brief  and 
severe  style,  and,  nevertheless,  also  preserves  all 
the  significant  historical  features  which  became 
attached  to  the  SymMum  Ramanum  in  the  course 
(^  its  history.  The  Gallican  Apostolicum  also 
exhibits  the  same  classical  elaboration  and  ecu- 
menical tendency  as  its  Roman  copy.  (5)  The 
ksB  any  Church  was  influenced  by  the  Roman,  the 
more  did  its  symbol  differ  from  the  shorter  Roman. 
The  symbols  of  the  Gallican  Church  differ  relatively 
much  from  it.  (6)  In  reducing  all  Western  symbols 
to  one  archetype,  without  regard  to  the  differences, 
the  shorter  Roman  symbol  is  obtained  without 
difficulty.  From  these  observations  it  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty  (a)  that  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  was  the  source  of  all  Western  confes- 
sions of  faith;  (b)  that  the  longer  Roman  symbol 
practically  proceeded  from  the  other,  though  not 
at  Rome,  and  as  a  result  received  also  the  same 
attributes,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  shorter 
symbol. 

The  supposition  is  also  justified  that  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol  must  have  already  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  otherwise  the  facts 
that  ail  Western  Churches  originally  used  this  very 
symbol,  and  that,  e.g.,  the  African  Church  had 
already  developed  before  the  year  250  its  special 
type  on  the  basis  of  the  Symbolum  vetua  Romanum 
can  not  be  explained  (cf.  Cyprian  in  Hahn,  §{  2S, 
29).  The  Roman  symbol  must  therefore  have 
originated  at  least  about  the  year  300;  and  this  can 
be  proved  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  as  well 
as  from  a  comparison  of  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
with  the  Eastern  symbols,  which  are  rich  in  ad- 
ditions, introductions,  dogmatic  remarks,  etc., 
besides  omissions.  The  Nicspno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  made  an  end  to  this  fluctuating  state  of  the 
confession,  and  from  about  430  superseded  the  other 
Eastern  confessions,  and  to  this  day  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  creed  has  remained  the  symbol  of  the 
Byzantine  Church. 

Considering  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  the  East  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  the  fundamental  type  of 
the  Elastem  symbols.  But,  in  spite  of  the  many 
deviations,  there  exists  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol,  the  acceptance  of  which 


was  hindered  by  (1)  the  circumstance  that  the 
Christological  section  of  the  Roman  symbol  came 
into  conflict  with  a  Christological  type  already 
established;  (2)  by  the  desire  to  give 
9.  Assump-  fuller  expression  to  the  "  higher  " 
tion  of  an  CThristology  in  the  creed.  It  was 
Asia  Minor  not  till  the  time  of  the  Arian  con- 
Original  of  troversy  that  fixed  symbols  in  the 
the  Roman  East  began  to  be  formed.  From  an 
SymboL  examination  of  the  Rules  of  Faith, 
and  the  fragments  of  those  rules  and 
formula-like  sentences  which  are  now  familiar  as 
belonging  to  the  JSastem  half  of  the  Church  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  scholars  like  Caspari,  Zahn,  Loofs,  and 
others  have  inferred  that  there  must  have  existed 
an  E^astem  symbol  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  symbol 
from  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  old  Roman  symbol 
was  related  as  daughter  or  sister.  The  assumption 
rests  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  what  is 
found  in  Qanent  of  Alexandria,  Irensus,  Justin, 
and  Ignatius;  and  the  inference  drawn  therefrom 
is  that  in  the  East  there  existed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury a  fixed  symbol,  or,  rather,  many  symbols, 
related  to  the  Roman  symbol  but  independent  of 
it.  At  best  the  Roman  symbol  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  Asiatic  or  Syrian;  more  probably  it  is 
later.  Hamack,  who  formeriy  shared  this  view, 
is  now  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  single  sen- 
tences seem  to  be  echoes  of  the  symbol,  or  tidly  with 
it,  aSen  no  guaranty  that  they  themselves  derive 
from  one  symbol.  Before  any  symbol  existed 
God  was  "  almighty  ";  Jesus  dlirist  was  called  "  the 
only-begotten  son,  our  Lord  ";  he  was  proclaimed 
as  "  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  as  having  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate," 
and  as  coming  to  "  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
Without  following  the  argument  in  refutation  of  the 
testimonies  derived  from  eariy  Fathers  in  detail, 
it  can  be  stated  that,  while  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive typical  Eastern  form  up  to  a  certain  point 
is  admitted,  nevertheless  it  is  insisted  that  the  great 
feat  of  forming  the  symbol,  and  of  therewith  laj-ing 
the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  symbob,  remains 
the  glory  of  the  community  at  Rome.  To  this 
Roman  sj-mbol  which  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  traced 
back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj-. 
no  doubt  Tertullian  refers  {Hcer.,  laxvi.).  Had  a 
symbol  been  established  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  fierce  struggle  with  Gnosticism  and  Marcioni- 
tism  (about  145-190),  it  would  have  run  differently. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  back 
too  far  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

To  sum   up:    Tlie  symbol  originated  in  Rome 

about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     It  was 

based    upon    the    baptismal    formula 

10.  Sum-   and   on   confessional    formulas   of    a 

maiy.       summarizing  character  (such  as  may 

be  identified  from  the  New  Testament 

and  from  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenapus).  which 

had  been  generally  handed  down,  including  Eastern 

formulas  (Asia  Minor.  Syria),  and  was  largely  under 

the  influence  of  the  New  Testament  writings.     In 

Rome  itself  the  s^'mbol   was  never  altered.     It 

made  its  way  into  the  Western  proNnnces  from  the 

end  of  the  second  century  onward,  without  claiming 
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to  have  been,  in  the  strictest  sense,  composed  by 
the  apostles.  This  accounts  for  the  different 
modifications  in  those  provinces  (whereas  at  Rome 
it  was  designated  as  apostolic  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  sometime  between  250  and  350). 
Among  these  modifications,  those  became  histor- 
ically the  most  important  which  were  derived  from 
the  primitive  confessional  formulas  or  mathima 
(i.e.,  substance  of  instruction)  of  the  East;  namely, 
"  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  suffered,"  "  died," 
"  descended  into  hell,"  "  life  everlasting,"  besides 
the  caiholicam — these  are  just  the  modifications 
traceable  in  the  Gallican  symbols  which  issue 
in  our  Apostolicum — ^in  addition,  the  conceptua, 
which  is  obscure  in  its  origin  and  otherwise  of  little 
importance,  and,  most  perplexing  of  all,  the  cam- 
mtmumem  sanctorum.  In  this  connection  may  rightly 
be  borne  in  mind  the  particularly  close  relations 
existing  between  southern  Gaul  and  the  East. 

That  the  Roman  Church  after  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  gradually  allowed  itself  to  be 

separated  from  and  finally  robbed  of 

IX.  The  Old  the  symbol  which  it  had  previously 

Roman     guarded  so  faithfully,  is  a  phenomenon 

Symbol  Dis- not  yet  fully  explained,  although  Cas- 

placed,      pari   (ii.  114  sqq.;   iii.  201  sqq.,  230 

sqq.)  has  made  some  very  important 
contributions  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
What  is  most  decisive  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  longer  (Gallican)  daughter  recension  which 
displaced  the  mother,  but  that  at  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  Nicsno-Con- 
stantinopolitan  symbol  took  the  place  of  the  shorter 
symbol  in  the  tradilio  and  reddilio  aymboliy  whereas 
in  the  baptismal  questions  the  old  Roman  symbol 
still  remained  in  use.  The  displacement  of  the 
old  Roman  symbol  by  the  Constantinopolitan 
becomes  very  intelligible,  when  one  considers  the 
conditions  of  the  time.  The  rule  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy  brought  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  Arianism,  and,  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  attitude  with  respect  to  this  heresy, 
the  Church  felt  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
plicit, so  to  speak  polemically  formed,  symbol. 
Then,  again,  when  this  necessity  ceased  to  press 
on  the  Church,  and  a  return  to  a  simpler  creed 
became  possible,  the  old  sjrmbol  had  grown  dim 
in  memory;  while  the  new  Roman,  wliich  was 
in  fact  the  Gallican,  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum, 
recommended  itself  by  its  more  complete  form. 
The  differences  were  overlooked,  or  else  not  re- 
garded as  considerable;  and  the  legend  which 
had  invested  the  old  symbol  with  a  halo  of  glory 
awoke  again  around  the  new  one,  and  again  and 
for  a  long  time  became  a  power  in  the  Church, 
till  it  was  exploded  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation. 

In  interpreting  the  apostolic  sjrmbol  historically, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  those  portions  of  the 

same  which  belonged  to  the  old  Ro- 

12.  Inter-    man    confession    must   be    explained 

pretation  of  from  the  theology  of  the  later  apos- 

the  Symbol,  tolic    and    postapostolic    ages     (not 

simply,  as  some  claim,  "according  to 
the  New  Testament  ").  This  explanation  must 
take   into    consideration   that   the  sj-mbol   is   an 


elaborated  baptismal  formula  and  that  in  its  prim- 
itive form  it  must  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  intrachurch  polemics,  but  rather  as 
a  Christian  confession,  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  Christianity  as  distinguished  from 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  In  the  course  of  his- 
tory the  theological  explanation  of  the  symbol 
on  the  whole  keeps  pace  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  dogmatics  and  theology.  But  the  diis- 
tinction  between  theological  rules  of  faith  and  a 
confession  serving  for  Christian  instruction  remains 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  West,  and  is  charao- 
teristically  reflected  in  the  Explanations  tymboli. 

As  concerns  the  expressions  of  the    apostolio 
symbol  which  are  not  in  the  old  Roman,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  when,  where,  and 
13.  Clauses  under    what    conditions    they    first 
not  Found  appear.    Of  most  of  them  it  may  be 
in  the  Old   said  that  they  are  a  natural  expli- 
Roman      cation  of  the  ancient  symbol ,   that 
SymboL     they  do  not  alter  its  character,  that 
they  contain  only  the  common  faith 
of  the  Church — even  of  the  Church  of  the  second 
century — and  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
they  were  known  in  the  West,  though  they  had  not 
yet  found  a  stable  place  in  any  of  the  provincial 
symbols.    Two  only  of  the  additions  can  not  be  so 
regarded,  namely  the  phrases  deacendit  ad  inferos, 
in  the  second  article,  and  sanctorum  communionem 
in  the  third.    But  both  additions,  on  account  of 
their  dubious  meaning,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
failures.    Even  in  modem  times  they  are  explained 
quite  differently  by  different  parties  in  the  Church 
(cf.  Kattenbusch,  i.  1  sqq.).       (A.  Harnack.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  general  works,  A.  Hohn.  Bibltothek  der 
Symbole,  3d  ed.  by  O.  L.  Hahn.  Breslau.  1897;  C.  P.  Ca»- 
pari,  Uno^ruckte,  unbeaehtete,  und  wenig  beachteie  Quellen 
tur  Geachichte  ds9  TauffymboU  und  der  Qlaubentregel,  3 
vola.,  Christiania.  1866-76;  J.  R.  Lumby,  Huiory  of  the 
Creeds,  London.  1880;  Schaff.  Cretdt,  i.  14-23. ii.  45-55.  Par- 
ticularly on  the  Apostles'  Creed  are:  J.  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  London,  1659.  and  constantly  reprinted  (the 
English  classic  on  the  subject);  M.  Nicolas,  Le  Symbole  des 
Apdtree,  Paris.  1887;  J.  Baron,  The  Greek  Origin  of  the 
ApoetUe*  Creed,  London.  1885;  L.  de  Grenade.  Le  Sym- 
bote  dee  Apdtrea,  Pans,   1890;  A.   Harnack,  Dos  apoato- 
lieche  Glaubenebekenntnie,  Berlin.  1896;  idem.  The  Apoe- 
ilea'    Creed,    transl.   of    Apoatoliechee    Sv^nbolum    in    the 
Proteetanheche      Realeneyklopddie,   Leipsic.    1896,   by    8. 
Means,  ed.  T.  B.  Saunders,  London,  1901;  S.  B&umer. 
Dae    apoetolieche    Glaubenebekenntnie,    Mains,    1893;  C. 
Blume.    Dos    apoetolieche   Glaubenebekenntnie,    Freiburg, 
1893;  J.  Haussleiter.  Zur  Vorgeechichte  dee  apoetoliechen 
Olaubenebekenntnieeee,  Munich.    1893;  T.  Zahn,  Dae  apo^ 
tolieche  Symbolum,  Leipsic.   1893;    F.  Kattenbusch,  Dae 
apoetolieche   Symbolum,    2   vols.,    ib.    1894-1900;  H.    B 
Swete.    The  Apoetlee'  Creed  and    Primitive  Christianity, 
Cambridge,    1894;   C.    M.    Schneider,    Dae    apoetolieche 
Glaubenebeken-itnis,  Ratisbon,  1901;  A.  C.  McGiffert.  The 
Apostles'  Creed,  ite  Origin,  its  Purpose,  and  its  Htetoricai 
Interpretation,  New  York,  1902;  W.  R.  Richards.  AposUes* 
Creed  in    Modern    Worship,  ib.  1906;    H.    C.    Beeching. 
Apostles*  Creed,  London.  1906;  and  see  under  Symbolics. 
APOSTLES,    TEACHING    OF    THE    TWELVE. 
See  DiDACHE. 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER.  See  Confra- 
ternities, Religious;  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
Devotion  to. 

APOSTOLIC  BRETHREN:  A  sect  founded  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Gherardo  Segareili,  a  native  of  Alzano 
in  the  territory  of  Parma.    He  was  oi  low  birtn 
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and  without  education,  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Franciscan  order  at  Parma,  and  was  rejected. 
Ultimately  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  apos- 
tolic manner  of  life.  About  1260  he  assumed  a 
costume  patterned  after  representations  which 
he  had  seen  of  the  apostles,  sold  his  house,  scattered 
the  price  in  the  market-place,  and  went  out  to  preach 
repentance  as  a  mendicant  brother.  He  found 
disciples,  and  the  new  order  of  penitents  spread 
throughout  Lombardy  and  beyond  it.  At  first 
the  Franciscans  and  other  churchmen  only 
scoffed  at  Segarelli's  eccentric  ways;  but  about 
1280  the  Bishop  of  Parma  threw  him  into  prison, 
then  kept  him  awhile  in  his  palace  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  and  in  1286  banished  him  from  the 
diocese.  All  new  mendicant  orders  ¥rithout  papal 
sanction  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Council  of 
Lyons  in  1274,  Honorius  IV.  issued  a  severe  rep>- 
robation  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren  in  1286,  and 
Nicholas  IV.  renewed  it  in  1290.  A  time  of  perse- 
cution followed.  At  Parma  in  1294  four  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  were  burned,  and  Segarelli  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Six  years 
later  he  was  made  to  confess  a  relapse  into  heresies 
which  he  had  abjured,  and  was  burned  in  Parma 
July  18,  1300.  A  man  of  much  greater  gifts  now 
took  the  lead  of  the  sect.  This  was  Dolcino  (q.v.), 
the  son  of  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  since  1291,  an  eloquent, 
enthusiastic  utterer  of  apocalyptic  prophecies. 
At  the  head  of  a  fanatical  horde,  who  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Church,  he  maintained  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Novara  and  Vercclli  a  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  crusaders  who  had  been  summoned  to 
put  him  down.  Cold  and  hunger  were  still  more 
dangerous  enemies;  and  finally  the  renmant  of 
his  forces  were  captured  by  the  bishop  of  Vercelli — 
about  150  persons  in  all,  including  liolcino  himself 
and  his  "  spiritual  sister/'  Margareta,  both  of  whom, 
refusing  to  recant,  were  burned  at  the  stake  June  1, 
1307.  This  was  really  the  end  of  the  sect's  history, 
it  is  true  that  even  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century  traces  of  their  activity  are  found,  especially 
in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  but  these 
are  only  isolated  sur\'ivals. 

The  ideal  which  the  Apostolic  Brethren  strove 
to  realize  was  a  life  of  supposed  perfect  sanctity, 
in  complete  poverty,  with  no  fixed  domicil,  no 
care  for  the  morrow,  and  no  vows.  It  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  the  Church  by  the  spirit 
of  worldUness,  as  well  as  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  orders  kept  their  vows,  particu- 
larly that  of  poverty.  In  itself  the  project  might 
have  seemed  harmless  enough,  not  differing  greatly 
from  the  way  in  which  other  founders  had  begun. 
When  the  order  was  prohibited,  however,  the 
refusal  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority  stamped 
its  members  as  heretics.  Persecution  embittered 
their  opposition;  the  Church,  in  their  eyes,  had 
fallen  completely  away  from  apostolic  holiness, 
and  become  Babylon  the  Great,  the  persecutor  of 
the  saints.  Their  apocalyptic  utterances  and  ex- 
pectations are  a  link  with  the  Joachimites  (see 
Joachim    of    Fiobe);   in  fact,  parallels  to  their 


teaching,  mostly  founded  on  literal  interpretations 
of  Scriptiuie  texts,  may  be  found  in  many  heretical 
bodies.  They  forbade  the  taking  of  oaths,  appar- 
ently permitting  perjury  in  case  of  need,  and  re- 
jected capital  punishment;  their  close  intercourse 
with  their  "  apostolic  sisters  "  gave  rise  to  serious 
accusations  against  their  morals,  though  they  them- 
selves boasted  of  their  purity,  and  considered  the 
conquest  of  temptation  so  close  at  hand  as  especially 
meritorious.  (Hugo  Sachsse.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  L.  Mosheim.  Venuch  einer  unparteiiaehen 
KeizeroeachichU,i.  193-400,  HelmsUuit.  1746;  Helyot.  Ordns 
monagtiquea,  ir.  54  sqq.,  8  vols.;  L.  Ferraris.  Prompta 
biUioiheea  eanoniea,  juridiea  wurraliM,  .  .  .  ri.  634.  7  vol?.. 
Home,  1844-55:  H.  C.  Lea.  HiMtary  of  Ike  Inquintion,  iiL 
103  sqq..  New  York.  1887. 

APOSTOUC  CHURCH  DIRECTORY:  A  work 
of  Egyptian  origin,  probably  of  the  third  century. 
It  appears  in  early  times  to  have  had  no  fixed 
title,  although  it  was  generally  received  as  apos- 
tolic. The  title  given  above  is  a  translation  of  that 
{Apostolische Kirchenordnung)  used  for  it  by  Bickell, 
its  first  modem  editor.  It  professes  to  have  been 
delivered  word  for  word  by  the  apostles,  whose 
names  are  given  as  John,  Matthew,  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip,  Simon,  James,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  Cephas 
(I),  Bartholomew,  and  Jude,  the  brother  of  James. 
John  is  represented  as  the  first  to  speak  and,  after 
the  apostles,  Mary  and  Martha  also  say  something. 
The  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  fall  into  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  moral  and  the  other 
^ith  the  ecclesiastical  law  (chaps,  i.-xiv..  and  xvi.- 
xzx.).  The  first  part  is  almost  a  hteral  trans- 
cription of  the  Didache  (i.-iv.  8),  the  obser\'ations 
at  the  close  of  it  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (xxi.  2-4,  xix.  11).  The  precepts  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  organization  deal  ^ith  the  choice 
of  bishops  and  with  presbyters,  lectors,  deacons, 
widows,  lay  people,  and  deaconesses.  The  canon 
referring  to  deacons  occurs  t^ice,  in  chaps,  xx.  and 
xxii.,  one  being  apparently  a  later  insertion. 

The  work  was  evidently  written  for  a  very  small 
community.  It  imposes  on  the  clergy  limitations 
in  regard  to  marriage  which  go  far  for  that  period. 
The  section  on  deaconesses  is  interesting,  in  regard 
to  both  the  foundation  and  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  A  wider  field  of  activity  is  assigned  to 
the  lector  than  one  is  accustomed  to;  but  no  minor 
orders  in  the  later  sense  are  known,  nor  is  there  any 
approach  to  metropolitan  organization.  These 
primitive  traits  induced  Hamack  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  two  sources  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  represented  by  chaps.  x\-i.-xxi..  and  xxii.- 
xxviii.;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  primitive  cus- 
toms persisted  for  a  long  time  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Church.  H.  Achelis. 

Bibuographt:  Editions  from  the  Greek:  J.  W.  Bickell. 
GfchiehU  des  KirchenrechU,  i.  87-97.  107-132,  178  kic|., 
Giewen,  1843:  P.  de  Lagarde.  in  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Chrit- 
tianity  and  Mankind,  vi.  449-160,  London.  1854;  A.  Hil- 
genfeld.  Novum  Teatamentum  extra  eanonrm  receptum, 
part  iv.,  pp.  93-106.  Leipaic,  1884;  A.  Harnack.  iu  TV, 
ii  2,  pp.  225-237,  and  iL  5,  pp.  7-31.  ib.  1886.  Editions 
from  the  Coptic:  H.  Tat  tarn.  The  ApoMtoUcal  Conatitu- 
tiona  or  Canona  of  the  Apoatles  in  Coptic  xcUh  an  Eng. 
Tranal.,  London,  1848;  P.  de  Lagarde,  .Egypiiaca,  pp. 
239-248,  Gottincen,  1883;  U.  Botiriant,  Recuril  de  tra- 
raux,  V.  202-261,  Paris,  1883;  consult  aL«o  Hamack, 
Lttieratur,  pp.  451  sqq.  and  cf.  TV,  vi.  4,  pp.  39  sqq., 
Leipaic.  1891. 
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APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS  AND    CANONS. 


Origin  and  History  ((  !)• 
The  Constitutions,  Books 
i.-vi.  (J  2). 


Books  vii.  and  viii.  (fi  3). 
The  Canons  (fi  4). 


Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons  is  the 
name  applied  to  an  ancient  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical precepts.  The  Constitutions  profess  to  be 
regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Church 
put  forth  by  the  apostles  themselves  and  published 
to  the  faithful  by  Clement  of  Rome.  In  reality 
they  are  of  Syrian  origin,  and  were  composed  by  a 
cleric  from  older  sources  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  consist  of  eight  books. 
The  eighty- five  Canons  have  the  form  of  synodal 
decisions,  and  proceeded  from  the 
X.  Origin  same  source  not  much  later.  The  fate 
and  of  the  two  collections,  so  nearly  allied 
History,  in  their  origin,  has  been  different. 
The  Constitutions  can  never  have 
been  received  outside  of  a  narrow  circle.  They 
were  considered  spurious  even  in  an  extremely 
uncritical  age,  and  thus  never  came  as  a  whole  into 
any  of  the  great  collections  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  East,  though  a  part  of  the  eighth  book  is  fre- 
quently met  ^ith  in  these.  They  were  unknown 
in  the  West  until  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which 
time  neither  Baronius  nor  Bellarmine  made  any 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  authenticity,  though 
Anglican  theologians  took  a  great  interest  in  them 
and  frequently  upheld  their  apostolic  origin.  The 
Canons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  received 
as  genuine,  included  in  many  collections  of  Church 
law,  and  translated  into  several  Oriental  languages; 
to  this  day  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nonical system  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  first 
fifty  were  made  known  to  the  West  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (d.  before  544),  from  whom  they  passed 
into  a  niunbcr  of  Latin  collections,  e.g.,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals,  the  Decretum  GrcUiani,  and  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  criticism  of  the  Constitutions  was  placed 
upon  secure  foundations  for  the  first  time  when 
their  sources  were  definitely  assigned — the  first 
six  books  (by  Lagarde)  to  the  Didaacaliay  the 
seventh  to  the  Didache,  and  the  eighth  to  the 
writings  of  HippolytuB  of  Rome. 
2.  The  Con-  The  first  of  these  sources  is  a  con- 
stitutions, stitution  of  the  third  century,  written 
Books  i.-vL  by  a  bishop  of  Coele-Syria  and  at- 
tributed by  him  to  the  twelve  apostles. 
Its  unique  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
picture  down  to  the  minutest  details,  of  the  life 
of  a  Christian  community  of  the  third  century. 
The  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  the  family, 
the  public  worship,  the  wide  practical  charity  and 
the  strict  moral  discipline,  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  and  to  the  surrounding  world, 
in  science,  art,  and  literature — all  this  is  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Didascalia.  It  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  order  of  deaconesses. 
Some  things  are  peculiar;  thus  the  New  Testament 
canon  includes,  besides  the  four  canonical  Gospels, 
that  of  Peter  and  probably  that  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  some  apocryphal  Acta  in  addition 
to  the  canonical  Acts.  Striking  characteristics 
are  the  friendly  tone  toward  the  Jews,  in  contrast 


with  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the  Jewish  Christians; 
apparently  the  author  was  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mimity  of  Gentile  Christians,  and  found  that  a 
neighboring  Jewish-Christian  community  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  flock  than  he  approved. 
Ascetic  directions  in  regard  to  mastery  over  the 
flesh  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  first  thirty-two  chapters  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Constitutions  are  a  mere  recasting  of  the 
Didache.  Noteworthy  liturgical  prayers  (xxxiii.- 
xxxviii.)  and  directions  as  to  baptism  (xxxix.- 
zlv.)  follow;  the  baptismal  creed  in  chapter  xli. 
played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  eighth  book  is  a  com- 
pilation from  various  sources.     Chapters  i.  and  ii. 

contain   an   independent   treatise   on 

3.  Books      the    charismata,    which,    since    Hip- 

vii.  and  viiL  polytus  is  known  to  have  written  on 

this  subject,  is  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  be  his.  With  chap  iv.  begins  a 
liturgical  directory  which  is  ascribed  directly  to 
the  apostles;  chaps,  v.-xv.  form  the  well-known 
"  Clementine "  liturgy.  Achelis  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  the  source  of  this  part  is  the  Egyp- 
tian church  directory,  which  in  its  turn  is  derived 
from  the  Canones  Hippolyti  (preserved  in  an  Arabic 
version).  If  this  theory  is  correct,  this  part  of  the 
eighth  book  also  would  be  ultimately  due  to  Hip- 
polytus.  The  Egyptian  directory  was  a  Greek  work 
of  the  third  century,  which  is  preserved  only  in  the 
Oriental  versions.  In  opposition  to  Achelis,  Funk, 
of  TQbingen,  maintained  that  the  Apostolic  0>n- 
stitutions  were  the  original  work,  the  Egyptian 
directory  derived  from  them,  and  the  Canones 
Hippoltfti  from  that  again.  The  compiler  of  the 
Constitutions  acted  as  an  editor  in  dealing  with  his 
sources,  attempting  by  revision  and  addition  to 
fuse  the  various  sources  into  a  serviceable  whole. 
He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  possibly  a  neighbor 
of  the  earlier  author  of  the  Didascalia.  A  connec- 
tion can  be  traced  between  him  and  the  pseudo- 
Ignatius,  the  Syrian  forger  who  made  twelve 
letters  out  of  the  seven  genuine  ones  of  Ignatius; 
certainly  allied  in  time  and  thought  with  this  man, 
he  may  have  been  identical  with  him.  His  date 
has  been  variously  given,  from  c.  350  to  c.  400,  and 
can  probably  never  be  accurately  determined,  as 
the  (Constitutions  have  clearly  been  retouched  later, 
especially  the  eighth  book,  which  was  the  most 
used. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  grew  up  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings, probably  with  the  view  of  covering  the 
lack  of  authenticity  of  the  Constitutions  by  a  new 
forgery.  Their  numbering  varies;  the  division 
into  ei^ty-five  seems  to  be  the  oldest.    Outside 

of  the  Constitutions,  their  sources 
4.  The  are  the  decrees  of  the  Dedication 
Canons.    S3mod  of  Antioch  in  341  and  other 

councils.  Canon  Ixxxv.  is  the  inter- 
esting Bible  canon  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  omits  the  Apocalypse,  but  includes 
the  two  Gementine  epistles  and  the  Constitutions 
as  Scripture. 

Information  as  to  other  Oriental  writings  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  Constitutions  and  their 
sources  may  be  found  in  W.  Riedel,  Die  Kirchen^ 
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recfUsquellen  dea  Patriarchats  Alexandrien  (Leipsic, 
1900),  which  treats  among  others  the  Thirty  Tra- 
ditiona  of  the  Apostles f  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  and 
a  version  of  this,  the  Ethiopic  Didascalia — a  com- 
paratively late  work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Syriac  Didascalia,  but  is  probably  related  to 
the  TestamerUum  Jesu  Christi.  An  Oriental  corpus, 
the  Clementina,  consists  of  the  Testamentumf  the 
Apostolic  and  Egyptian  directories,  an  extract  from 
the  Constitutions,  and  the  Apostolic  Canons.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  books  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
copyists.  The  title  and  introduction  are  taken  from 
the  Constitutions,  to  which  the  Clementina  was 
intended  as  a  supplement.  H.  Acheus. 

Biblioorapht:  Editions:  The  Constitutions  are  in  Cote- 
lerius-Clericus,  Sanctorum  patrum  .  .  .  opera,  L  190-482. 
Amsterdam,  1724  (reproduced  in  MPO,  l);  W.  tltsen. 
ConUUuHonet  apoatolicoB,  Schwerin,  1853;  P.  de  Lagarde. 
CofutUuHonet  apostolorum,  Leipsic.  1862,  and  in  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen,  Analeda  AnU-Nicana,  ii.,  London,  1864  (the 
first  critical  ed.).  The  Canons  are  included  in  most 
council  collections,  in  the  CorpuB  jurU  eiviliM  and  Corpus 
juria  eanoniei.  For  the  Syriac  consult:  P.  de  Lagarde, 
Didaacalia  apoBtolorum  ayriace,  Leipsic,  1864;  M.  D.  Gib- 
son, in  Hor<B  SemUica,  i.-ii.,  London,  1903  (with  Eng. 
transl.,  from  recently  discovered  MSS.).  From  the  Latin: 
E.  Hauler,  DidascalitB  apoMtolorum  fraomerUa  Veronentia 
LaHna,  Leipsic.  1900;  H.  Achelis  and  J.  Flemming,  in  TU, 
new  ser.,  x.  2,  ib.  1904,  cf.  H.  Achelis.  in  TU,  vi.  4,  ib.  1891. 
and  in  ZKG,  xv.  (1894)  1  sqq.  The  Eng.  transl.  of  Whis- 
ton  is  given  with  notes  in  AN F,  vii.  391-605  (reproduced 
from  the  second  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chriatianity). 
Consult  also  F.  X.  Funk,  Die  apoeioliechen  KoneHtutionetit 
Rottenburg,  1891;  W.  Riedel,  in  Rdmiache  QuartaUchrift, 
xiv.  (1900)  3  sqq.;  J.  Leypoldt,  Saidiacke  AuazUge  aue 
dem  achien  Buehe  der  apoatoliaehen  KonatUuHonen^  in  TU, 
new  ser.,  xi  1,  Leipsic,  1904;  G.  Homer,  The  Statutea  of 
ihe  Apoetlea;  or,  Canonea  ecdeeiaatici,  ed.  toith  TranaL  from 
Ethiopic  and  Arabic  MSS.  .  .  .  London,  1905;  D.  L. 
O'Leairy,  Apoetolical  ConatUuHona,  ib.  1906.  The  discus- 
sions upon  the  Didache  and  the  Apoatolioal  Church  Dir 
rectory  involve  the  Conatitutiona  and  Canona, 

APOSTOLIC    COUNCIL  AT   JERUSALEM. 

New  Testament  Statements  and  Allusions  (§  1). 

Luke  the  Author  of  the  Account  in  Acts  (fi  2). 

Occasion  for  the  Council  (fi  3). 

The  Outcome.     Four  Prohibitions  ((  4). 

Alleged  Contradiction   between  Acts  and  Oalatians  iL 

(§  5). 
Later  History  of  the  Decision  of  the  Council  (§  6). 

The  Apostolic  Council  is  the  common  designation 
of  the  meeting  described  in  Acts  xv.  It  took  place 
in  51  or  52  a.d.,  between  the  missionary  journey 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  that  of  Paul  alone,  and 
marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
apostles'  message  to  the  Gentile  world;  viz.,  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Gentiles 
X.  New  Tea-  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  commu- 

tament  nity,  without  subjection  to  the  Mo- 
Statements  saic  law.  Interest  in  Luke's  report 
and  Allu-    of   the    proceedings   is  increased   by 

sions.  the  fact  that  Paul  himself  refers 
to  the  Council  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  from 
a  controversial  standpoint.  The  comparison  of 
the  two  accounts  has  led  some  recent  theolo- 
gians to  assert  tnat  the  account  in  Acts  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Paul,  and 
that  the  author  of  Acts  has  made  the  facts  fit  the 
views  which  he  takes  of  the  whole  period  (see 
below,  §  5).  In  earlier  time  this  council  was  the 
special  point  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  attempt 
of  the  Tubingen  school  to  overthrow  the  received 


tradition  as  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
time.  Although  the  objections  of  Baur,  especially 
as  to  the  irreconcilability  of  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii., 
have  few  extreme  representatives  nowadays,  yet 
their  results  are  seen  in  recent  attempts  to  deny 
the  unity  of  the  Acts,  regarding  the  book  as  a  com- 
posite of  various  sources,  which  do  not  always  agree 
in  material  and  in  tendency. 

In    the    following   treatment  of   the    Ap>ostolic 
Council  the  Book  of  Acts  is  assumed  to  be  the  'work 
of  Luke  of  Antioch,  the  companion  of  Paul,  who' 
(xvi.  10  sqq.)  narrates  in  the  first  person;  and  the 
events  detailed  in  chap.  xv.  are  believed  to  be 
given  partly  from  his  own  knowledge,  partly  from 
the  testimony  of  the  participants.     There  is  no 
a  priori  reason  to  suppose  that  for 
2.  Luke  the  chap,  xv.,  or  generally  for  any  part  of 
Author      the   Antiochian-Pauline  period,  Luke 
of  the       was  working  over  written  authorities; 
Account     he  undoubtedly  had  seen  the  Jerusalem 
in  Acts,     letter   (verses    23-29),  but    probably 
gives  it   here    freely    from    memory. 
For  a  long  time  Paul's  most  trusted  coadjutor,  he 
would  naturally  enter  intelligently  into  the  Pauline 
attitude;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  found  in  his 
presentation    of    Paul's    labors.     His    standpoint 
is  that  found  in  the  Pauline  theodicy  of  Rom.  ix.- 
xi.,  which  excludes  any  tendency  contrary  to  his- 
tory, and  allows  the  writer  to  consider  historical 
facts  in  a  perfectly  objective  manner.     One  may 
thus  expect  with  confidence  to  find  Luke's  report 
of  the  Council  historically  accurate.     Of  this  ac- 
curacy Paul's  expressions  must  of  course  serve  as 
a  criterion;  since,  however,  Paul  is  not,  like  Luke, 
writing  from   the  standpoint  of  general   history, 
but  to  enforce  a  special  point  of  dispute,  Luke's 
account  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  later 
treatment  professing  to  be  historical. 

It  is  learned  from  Luke's  account  that  some  time 
after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey,  there  appeared 
certain  Jewish  Christians  who  taught  the  liitherto 
unheard-of  doctrine  that  converts'  from  heathen- 
ism could  not  be  saved  without  circumcision,  thus 
denying  the  equality  prevailing  for  some  ten  years 
(or  since  Acts  xi.  20)  between  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised  members  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
This  caused  great  disturbance  among 
3*  Occasion  the  Gentile  Christians,  whose  liberty 
for  the  was  threatened,  and  Paul  and  Bama- 
CounciL  bas  opposed  it  strongly  and  were 
deputed  to  lay  the  question  before 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem.  This  mission 
implies  no  doubt  in  their  minds  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, which  had  been  approved  all  along;  but  they 
wished  to  be  positively  assured  that  they  were  in 
harmony  with  the  source  of  their  Christianity, 
for  the  quieting  of  their  own  minds  and  the  sup- 
pression of  further  attacks  from  the  Judaizing  party. 
Luke  gives  with  care  the  serious  discussion  which 
led  up  to  the  decision.  The  Jerusalem  community 
at  first  received  the  tidings  of  Gentile  conversions 
not  with  unqualified  joy;  some  Pharisaic  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  put  forward  a  definite  demand 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.     It  is  to  be  noticed, 
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however,  that  this  demand  was  not  put  forward, 
as  at  Antioch,  on  the  theory  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  saved.  The  practical  demand  was 
the  same,  and  was  so  strongly  pressed  that  the 
decision  was  postponed  to  another  meeting,  in 
which  again  a  long  discussion  took  place  without 
result.  Since  the  extreme  thesis  of  the  disturbers 
at  Antioch  was  not  put  forward  here,  there  must 
have  been  other  weighty  groimds  which  induced 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Church  to  press 
for  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mosaic 
law — apparently  based  on  the  idea  that  the  law 
was  God's  ordinance  for  the  lives  of  men  far  more 
universally  than  merely  among  the  Jews. 

It  was  Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, who  silenced  this  party  by  the  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  principle  of  salvation 
by  grace  alone  through  faith.  He  ap- 
4.  The  pealed,  as  to  something  thej*  all  knew. 
Outcome,  to  the  fact  that  God  had  long  before 
Four  Pro-  proclaimed  salvation  by  his  ministry 
hibitions.  to  Cornelius  and  his  household;  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  God  in  Israel 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  law  as  a  means  of 
salvation,  but  were  equally  dependent  with  the  Gen- 
tiles upon  divine  grace,  showing  that  this  fun- 
damental principle  would  be  endangered  if  they 
insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  law.  ThLs 
argument  reduced  the  opposition  to  silence;  no 
one  was  willing  to  attack  the  truth  that  salva- 
tion was  to  be  obtained  i^dthout  the  law 
through  faith.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for 
Barnabas  and  Paul  to  show  how  God  had  at- 
tested their  ministry  by  signs  and  wonders, 
which  proved  also  their  apostolic  independ- 
ence (cf.  II  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  final  verdict 
was  rendered  by  James,  showing  that  the  prophets 
had  foreshadowed  the  upbuilding  of  a  Church 
without  the  law,  and  proposing  instead  of  its 
enforcement  to  emphasize  four  prohibitions, 
which  are  connected  with  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Lev.  xvii.  and  xviii.  equally  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  for  the  strangers  sojourning 
among  them,  as  also  with  those  imposed  by  later 
Jewish  tradition  on  the  ''  proselytes  of  the  gate"; 
they  are  possibly  nothing  but  these  rules  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  observed  among  prose- 
lytes in  the  apostolic  times,  in  the  districts  here 
affected  (Syria  and  Cilicia).  They  are  derived 
originally  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  forbid  what 
to  the  Jewish  ethical  consciousness  was  highly 
offensive.  Neither  of  these  points  is  made,  how- 
ever, but  they  are  forbidden  as  things  in 
themselves  morally  reprehensible — their  prohi- 
bition is  necessary  in  order  to  separate  Gentile 
morality  from  Gentile  immorality  and  super- 
stition. By  the  word  "  fornication  "  (Gk.  pomeia) 
is  signified  the  unrestricted  sexual  intercourse 
which  was  practically  tolerated  in  the  heathen 
world.  The  words  "  to  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols  "  refer  to  both  private  and  public  meals 
on  the  flesh  of  the  victims  of  sacrifices,  which 
connected  the  social  life  of  the  people  with  pagan 
worship.  The  prohibition  of  "  blood  "  and  "  things 
strangled,"  while  not  so  easily  understood,  may 
be  taken  to  stamp  with  disapproval  the  habits  in 


regard  to  food  which  prevailed  among  barbarous 
tribes,  but  were  rejected  by  the  more  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  must  have  been 
known  among  the  populations  to  whom  the  first 
recipients  of  the  letter  belonged.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  mark  off  by  a 
sharp  line  of  division  the  life  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians from  that  of  the  heathen  around  them. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  has  been  assailed  by 

numerous  critics  as  a  more  or  less  consciously 

biased  presentation  of  the  real  story, 

$•  Alleged   as    it    may  be  taken    from  Gal.  ii. 

Contradic-  The    accusations    are    mainly    these: 
tion  be-     the  account  in   Acts  minimizes  the 

tween  Acts  fundamental  opposition  which  existed 
and  GsL  iL  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
Church  by  ascribing  to  the  latter  a 
Pauline  standpoint  which  it  had  not;  the  account 
gives  as  a  result  of  the  Council  a  limitation  of  the 
Gentiles'  liberty  and  equal  title  to  which  Paul  could 
never  have  consented;  in  defiance  of  history, 
it  attributes  to  Paul  a  position  of  subordination  to 
the  Jerusalem  apostles.  The  first  point  scarcely 
needs  further  discussion  after  what  has  been  said. 
The  Pauline  expressions  in  Gal.  ii.  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  explanatory  preface  in 
chap.  i.  Ilis  Galatian  opponents  asserted  that  his 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  needed  correction 
and  completion,  supporting  this  by  the  statement 
that  he  had  formerly  subordinated  himself 
to  the  Twelve.  He  appeals  to  the  superhu- 
man origin  of  his  mission  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  sought  no  confirmation  of  his  gospel  from 
men,  not  even  from  the  Twelve  (Gal.  i.  11-20). 
But  with  verse  21  another  point  of  view  begins; 
the  remaining  verses  are  written  to  demonstrate 
that  no  relation  existed  between  him  and  the 
Palestinian  Christianity,  the  older  apostles,  which 
would  give  his  opponents  any  right  to  appeal  to 
them  against  him.  When  in  Gal.  ii.  1  he  mentions 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later,  it  is  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  after  so  long  a  time  the 
original  concord  remains  undisturbed.  The  situa- 
tion is  thus  exactly  that  described  in  Acts  xv. 
What  Paul  designates  ''  that  gospel  which  I  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  "  is  the  very  thing  opposed  by 
the  disturbers  and  brought  up  in  Jerusalem.  In 
both  cases  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  position 
of  Jerusalem  toward  it,  and  certainty  is  sought. 
In  both  Paul  appears  with  Barnabas;  and  if  he 
mentions  that  he  took  with  him  Titus,  who  was 
uncircumcised  (meaning  thereby  to  test  the  attitude 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church  toward  Gentile  Christians), 
Luke  also  relates  that  certain  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts from  Antioch  were  sent  with  him.  Paul  is 
stating  facts  to  repel  a  personal  attack  on  himself; 
Luke  mentions  the  matter  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Thus  there  was  no 
need  to  mention  in  the  Acts  the  revelation  which 
(in  addition  to  the  desire  of  the  community)  de- 
cided Paul's  journey,  while  Paul  speaks  of  it  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  proceeding. 
That  Paul  (units  any  notice  of  the  decree  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  its  purpose  was 
not  in  any  way  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  law,  and  that  he  had  no  motive  to  enter 
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on  the  subject  here.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
narrate  something  which  Luke  omits,  in  verses 
6-10.  Certain  prominent  leaders,  especially  the 
three  *'  pillars,"  recognizing  the  grace  given  to 
him,  explicitly  agreed  that  he  and  Barnabas 
should  go  to  the  heathen,  and  they  to  the 
circumcision.  By  this  he  means  to  confirm  what 
must  have  been  denied  in  Galatia — ^that  his  inde- 
pendent position  involved  no  breach  with  Jerusa- 
lem, but  had  been  distinctly  sanctioned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  there.  Luke  might  have 
been  expected  to  mention  this  less  public  discussion 
and  agreement,  of  which  he  must  have  known, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Acts  xv.  4, 12,26  may  be 
taken  to  refer  indirectly  to  it;  not  to  mention  that, 
according  to  his  narrative  alone,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  leaders  had  had  their  minds  settled 
as  to  the  position  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in 
some  such  way  as  Gal.  ii.  describes.  The  same 
process  of  intelligent  comparison  will  also  show 
that  the  account  of  the  conflict  at  Antioch  in  Gal. 
ii.  11  sqq.  is  by  no  means  (as  has  been  frequently 
asserted)  irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  later  history  of 
the  decree.  Originally  it  was  addressed  to  that  part 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  had  been  in  relation 
with  Jerusalem.  On  his  own  motion  Paul  extended 
it  to  other  Gentile  communities  already  existing. 
Neither  his  own  writings  nor  the  Acts 

6.  Later      show  that  he  enforced  it  upon  commu- 

History  of    nities  formed  later  as  a  decree  of  the 

the  Decision  Jerusalem  Council:    but  in  regard  at 

of  the       least  to  the  first  two  points,  the  manner 

CounciL  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  I  Cor. 
v.,  vi.,  \'iii.-x.  and  in  Kex.  ii.  shows 
that  the  prohibition  was  held  to  be  of  universal 
obligation  among  the  Gentile  Churches;  and  in  the 
second  century  they  played  an  important  part  in 
connection  i*-ith  the  Gnostic  controversy.  Singu- 
lariy  enough,  no  trace  of  the  other  two  prohibitions 
is  found  either  in  apostolic  or  in  subapostolic 
times;  if  the  view  of  them  given  above  is  correct, 
this  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  need  to  enforce  them  in  the  civilized  Hellenic 
world.  Later  passages  in  Tertullian  (Apol.,  ix.), 
Minucius  Felix  {Odavixu,  xii.),  and  the  Clementine 
Uomil\es  (vii.  4,  8)  and  Recogniticns  (iv.  36),  point 
to  an  avoiding  of  blood  even  in  cooked  meats, 
which  must  have  been  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  decree.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biduographt:  The  subiect  ia  treated  in  the  appropriate 
sections  in  works  on  the  Apoetolic  Age,  in  oommentanes 
on  the  Acts,  and  m  worka  on  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul;  of  especial  value  are:  J.  B.  Lichtfoot,  OalaHanSt 
pp.  283-355,  London,  1866;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Der  PauUntM- 
mua,  pp.  278  sqq.,  500  sqq..  Leipsic,  1873.  EIng.  transl. 
London.  1877:  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  Da»  Apotidconcily  in 
Jakrbiteher  fiir  deuUehe  Tkeoiagie,  1873.  pp.  191-246;  T. 
Keim,  Aum  dem  UrdiriMUntum,  pp.  64-89.  Zurieh,  1879; 
F  W  Farrar,  Paui,  chaps,  xxi.-xxiii..  London,  1883;  idem, 
Earlu  Dayt  of  Chrimianilu,  i.  294-297.  ib.  1882;  J.  G. 
Bommer.  Da*  ApotUUtkret,  2  parts,  Konii^herg,  1888-89; 
W.  F.  Slater.  Faith  and  Lxfe  of  the  Early  Chxirth,  London. 
1892  (exceedingly  valuable). 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS:  A  common  designa- 
tion for  those  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  who 
were  scholars  of  apostles,  or  supposed  to  be  such; 
Tis^  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 


tius,   Polycarp,    Papias,    and   the  author  of   the 

epistle  to  Diognetus  (qq.v.). 

BiBLrooRAPHT:  The  first  collection  of  the  writioss  of  tbeae 
Fathers  was  by  J.  B.  Cotelerius.  Paris.  1672  (reedited 
with  notes  by  J.  Clericus,  Antwerp.  1608,  2d  ed..  Amster- 
dam, 1724).  Other  edition;*  are  by  L.  T.  Ittig.  Leipsic. 
1699;  J.  L.  Frcy,  Ba^el.  1742;  R.  Russell,  London.  1746: 
W.  Jarobson.  Oxfonl.  1838:  C.  J.  Hefele.  Tabin«en,  1855; 
E.  de  Muralto.  Bewnabm  el  Clementie  epiatolr,  vol.  L. 
Zurich.  1847;  A.  R.  M.  Dressel.  Leipsic.  1863;  A.  Hilcen- 
feld.  ib.  1876-81;  O.  von  Gebhardt.  A.  Hamack.  and  T. 
Zahn.  ib.  1894;  F.  X.  Funk.  Tubingen,  1901;  J.  B.  Lisht- 
foot.  Ix>ndon.  1869-90  (than  which  there  is  nothinc  finer). 
Ens.  translations  are  by  W.  Wake.  London.  1693  (rev. 
ed..  Oxford.  1861);  in  voL  i.  of  ASF,  Edinburgh,  1867. 
American  ed..  Buffalo,  1887;  C.  H  Hoole.  London.  1872; 
and  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  in  ed.  mentioned  above.  Germ, 
transl.  by  H.  Schols.  GOtendoh.  1865,  and  by  J.  C.  Ifay^r 
in  Biidiothek  der  Kvrehenvdter,  80  voliu.  Kempten.  1869-&8. 
Consult  A.  Hamack.  Litteratur  (exhaustive);  J.  Donaldson. 
Critical  History  of  ChrietuMn  Literature  ami  Doctrine,  London, 
1894;  J.  Nirwhl.  Lehrbuch  der  Patrofogie  und  Patriatik,  3 
vols.,  Blains,  18S1  -85;  J.  Alxog.  Grundrieeder  Patrotogieoder 
der  atteren  ckriatlichen  Literaturgeechiehte,  Freiburg.  1888;  O. 
ZOckler,  GeathichtedertKeoloirxaehen  Litteratur,  Got  ha.  1890; 
C.  T.  Crutcweil,  Literary  Htetury  of  Early  Chnetuinity,  2 
vols..  London.  1893;  G.  KrOger,  Geaehiehte  der  altehriet- 
lieken  Litteratur,  Freiburg.  1895.  Eng.  transl..  New  York. 
1897  (altogether  the  handiest  book,  and  useful  because 
of  its  notices  of  the  literature  on  the  separate  subjects). 

APOSTOLIC  KING:  An  honorary  title  of  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  said  to  have  been  given  originally 
to  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  that  country, 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (990-1003),  on  account  of  his 
religious  zeal.  It  was  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
Maria  Theresa,  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  royal  fam- 
ily, by  a  brief  of  Gement  XIII.,  Aug.  19,  1758. 

APOSTOLIC  MENirONITES.    See  MENNOKrrES. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION:  According  to  the 
theory  of  supporters  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
polity,  the  uninterrupted  succession,  from  the 
apostles  to  the  present  day,  of  bishops  and  priests 
set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Greek. 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Anglican  Churches  maintain 
that  this  succession  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
sacramental  ministrations,  and  allow  no  one  not 
thus  ordained  to  minister  in  their  churches.  The 
last-named  body  asserts  its  possession  by  all  three: 
the  Roman  Catholic  concedes  it  to  the  Greek  but 
not  to  the  Anglican:  while  the  Greeks  regard  its 
possession  by  either  of  the  other  two  as  at  best  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  See  Episcopact;  Ordination; 
Polity;  Succession,  Apostouc. 

BiBUOGRArar:  A.  W.  Haddan.  Apoetolieal  Sueeeeeion  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Ix>ndon.  1869;  £.  McCrady.  Apoe- 
tolteal  Sueceeeion  and  the  Problem  of  Unity,  Sewanee.  1905. 

APOSTOLICI  (called  by  themselves  Apotactid, 
'*  Renuntiants "):  A  heretical  sect  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  which  renounced  private 
property  and  marriage.  They  existed  in  Asia 
Minor  and  are  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Har.^  Ixi.). 
They  accepted  as  Scripture  the  apocryphal  Acts 
of  Andrew  and  of  Thomas. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  POPE:  Appeals  from  lower 
officials  or  courts,  which,  considered  as  an  ordinary 
process  of  law,  inith  effect  of  suspension  and  devo- 
lution, may  be  based  upon  the  pope's  capacity  of 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  or  upon  his  supposed 
primac}'  over  the  entire  Catholic  world.  Those 
of  the  former  class  have  nothing  peculiar  about 
them.    As  concerns  the  latter  class,  the  third  and 
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fourth  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343)  do  not* 
as  asserted  by  Roman  Catholic  canonists,  recognize 
such  an  appellate  jurisdiction;  and  no  such  juris- 
diction existed  earlier.  The  council  indeed  lays 
down  the  law  that  in  case  of  the  deposition  of  a 
bishop  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  pope, 
who  may  cither  decline  to  act  (in  which  case  the 
deposition  holds  good),  or  may  order  an  investiga- 
tion by  neighboring  bishops  and  certain  specially 
appointed  priests.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Sardica  is  not  recognized  as  ecu- 
menical, and  that  its  decrees  were  long  ago  known 
to  have  been  interpolated  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  Nicene  canons,  every  true  appeal 
presupposes  a  review  of  the  formalities  and  a  de- 
cision on  the  validity  of  the  grounds  for  the  lower 
court's  sentence,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Sardican  canons.  The  claim  by  the  Roman 
See  of  a  supreme  judicial  power  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  party,  always 
represented  by  Rome,  over  Arianism,  and  the  im- 
perial decision  (380)  that  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  the  standard,  and  that  he  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  bishops.  This  claim  was 
first  made  by  Innocent  I.  (402-417)  in  his  letter 
to  Victricius  of  Rouen;  attempts  to  enforce  it 
met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  the  primates, 
and  failed  until  a  firm  foundation  for  them  was 
laid  imder  Leo  I.  by  a  law  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.  in  445. 

The  Roman  view  is  set  forth  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  These 
assert  that,  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  Sar- 
dica, bishops  may  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  causes, 
and  that  the  more  serious  ones  must  be  decided  by 
the  Roman  See,  not  by  the  bishops;  and  then  that 
not  only  in  such  cases,  but  in  all,  and  by  any 
injured  person,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pope. 
These  claims  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  gave  definite  form  to  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  might 
either  immediately  or  through  his  legates  decide 
or  call  up  questions  otherwise  belonging  to  the 
ordinary.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction;  but  the  conceptions  belonging 
to  the  latter  are  touched  by  the  assertion  that  in 
cases  where  failure  of  justice  occurs  in  the  secular 
courts,  recourse  may  be  had  from  any  tribunal 
to  the  Church,  that  is,  eventually  to  the  curia. 
Although  Alexander  III.  (1159-81)  had  admitted 
that  appeals  from  civil  tribunals,  while  customary, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  strict  legal  principles, 
Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  affirmed  the  principle 
that  the  Church  had  the  right  to  take  measures 
against  any  sin,  and  thus  against  denial  of  justice 
by  secular  courts.  A  reaction  against  the  abuse 
of  appeals  to  Rome  was  evidenced  in  Germany  by 
the  "  Golden  Bull  "  [issued  by  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  1356;  for  text  cf.  O.  Hamack,  Dew  Kurfur- 
8*en-Kollegiumy  Giessen,  1883],  which  forbade 
them  to  be  made  from  secular  tribunals;  by  the 
Concordat  of  Constance  (1418);  and  by  the  thirty- 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1439.  The  Concordat  established  the 
principle  that  app>eals  should  be  decided  not  in 


Rome,  but  by  judices  in  partibus ;  and  this  provision 
was  repeated  in  the  latter  two  documents,  which 
also  forbade  appeab  per  solium  and  before  the  de- 
finitive sentence  of  the  lower  tribunal.  The  Council 
of  Trent  (sessions  13,  chaps.  1-3,  and  24,  chap.  20 
[held  in  1551  and  1563])  decreed  that  only  cattsa 
majores  should  be  taken  to  Rome,  the  others  being  de- 
cided by  judices  synodcdeSfpsLpaX  delegates  so  called 
because  their  nomination  was  left  to  the  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods.  When  it  appeared  that 
these  bodies  did  not  act  successfully,  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58)  transferred  the  nomination  to 
bishops  and  chapters  (judices  prosynodales)  by  the 
constitution  Quamvis  patemceoi  1741.  At  present 
the  bishops  receive  faculties  enabling  them  to 
delegate  these  nominees  in  the  pope's  name  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Appeals  which  do  go  to 
Rome  are  referred  to  two  congregations,  that  of 
the  council  and  that  of  bishops  and  regulars. 

In  modem  times,  even  earlier  than  the  period 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (1765-90),  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  governments  have  either  abolished 
these  appeals  or  very  strictly  limited  them;  but 
these  limitations  are  considered  by  the  curia  as  only 
de  facto;  not  de  jure,  and  the  extensive  medieval 
claims  are  still  upheld  in  theory. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
Biblioorapht:  For  Golden  Bull  in  Eng.  consult:  Hen- 
derson, Documents,  pp.  220-221;  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  283  aqq.  (cf.  pp.  329-332  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  appeals).  On  appeals:  G.  Phillips,  Ktr- 
chenrecht.y.  215  sqq..  Ratisbon.  1857;  P.  Hinschius,  Kir- 
chenrecht,  v.  773  sqq..  v.  281.  Berlin,  1888-05. 
APPELy  THEODORE:  CJerman  Reformed  clergy- 
man;  b.  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Apr.  30,  1823;  d  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1907.  He  was  educated  at 
Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  (B.A.,  1842),  and 
at  the  German  Reformed  Seminary  in  the  same  town 
(1845).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  1842-45,  and  pastor  of  German  Reformed 
churches  at  Cavetown,  Md.  (1845-51),  and  Mercers- 
burg, Pa.  ( 1851-53) .  He  also  held  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  at  Marshall  College  from  1851  to 
1853,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
from  1853  to  1877,  while  from  1878  to  1886  he  was 
superintendent  of  home  missions  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  and  held  a 
similar  office  on  the  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  From  1878  to 
1886  he  edited  the  R-'formed  Missionary  Herald  and 
from  1889  to  1893  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger, 
He  retired  from  active  life  in  1897.  In  theology 
he  adhered  to  the  Mercersburg  type  of  doctrine 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He  wrote: 
College  Recollections  (Reading,  Pa.,  1886);  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  (Philadelphia,  1886);  and  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin  (1889).  He 
also  edited  Nevin 's  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Englich  language  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1895). 

APPELLANTS:  The  name  of  that  party,  which, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and  the 
Jesuits,  rejected  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  coimcil.  See  Janben,  Cornelius, 
Jansenism. 
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APPLETOH,  JESSE:  American  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1772; 
d.  at  Bninswick,  Me..  Nov.  12,  1819.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1792;  ordained  minister 
at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1737:  chosen  second 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  1S07.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  term  he  acted  as  professor  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Brunswick.  His  theo- 
logical lectures  and  academic  addresses,  and  a 
selection  from  his  sermons,  with  memoir,  were 
published  at  Andover  (2  vols.,  1836). 

APPONIUS,  ap-p6'ni-us!  The  author  of  an 
exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  names 
himself  in  his  preface,  addressed  to  the  presb^'ter 
Armenius,  but  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  activity  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 
An  approximation  to  his  date  may  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  facts  that  he  mentions  Macedonius, 
Photinus,  and  Bonosus  among  heretics,  and  that 
Bede  (d.  735)  quotes  him,  which  places  him  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  the 
middle  of  the  se\'enth — probably  nearer  the  be- 
ginning than  the  end  of  this  period,  since  he  does 
not  mention  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  among  his 
heretics.  Mai  identified  Armenius  ^-ith  the  per- 
sonage of  that  name  associated  with  Agnellus,  and 
accordin^y  fixed  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
as  Apponius's  date.  His  insistence  on  the  position 
of  Peter  as  vicar  of  Christ  has  been  thought  to 
point  to  Rome  or  its  \'icinity  as  the  place  of  his 
residence.  His  interpretation  of  the  Canticles 
is  entirely  mystical  and  spiritual,  regarding  it  as 
an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God  ^ith  his 
Church.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Books  i.-vi.  of  Apponius's  work  are  in  the 
Bibliotheea  maxima  jntrum  Lu4/dunenn»,  xiv.  98  M)q., 
1677.  and  in  the  Bibliotheea  patrum,  of  De  la  Bigne.  i.  763 
fiqq..  Paris,  1589;  books  vii..  yilL,  and  the  first  half  of  ix.. 
in  Mai,  Spietlegium  Romanum,  v.  1  sqq.;  the  complete 
work  is  edited  by  H.  Bottina  and  I.  Martins.  Rome.  1843. 

APPROBATION  OF  BOOKS.      See  Censorship. 

APSE  (APSIS) :  The  semicircular  or  semioctag- 
onal  enclosure  with  which  the  choir  of  the  older 
Christian  churches  generally  terminates.  The 
ground-plan  of  this  enclosure  is  an  arc,  on  the  chord 
of  which  the  altar  is  raised,  while  the  bishop's 
throne  is  placed  in  the  center,  against  the  wall, 
with  rows  of  benches  for  the  clergy  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  one  row  above  the  other  (apsides  gror 
data).  In  the  Roman  basilica,  or  hall  of  justice, 
which  in  numerous  cases  was  actually  turned  into 
a  Christian  church  with  very  slight  modifications, 
while  its  ground-plan  formed  the  starting-point 
for  all  Christian  church  architecture,  the  exterior 
form  of  the  building  was  perfectly  rectangular, 
and  the  apse,  with  its  seats  for  the  magistrate  and 
the  officers  of  the  court,  was  formed  internally. 

There  are  still  churches  extant  on  this  plan,  and 
they  are  the  oldest;  such  as  the  Sta.  Croce  in  Ge- 
rusalemme  in  Rome,  and  several  others  in  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  all  of  the  tliird  century.  In 
churches  of  the  fifth  century,  such  as  Sant'  Apolli- 
irire  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  etc..  the  apse  has  gener- 
ally become  visible  also  in  the  exterior  form;  and 
not  only  the  choir,  but  also  the  aisles,  terminate 


in  apses.  In  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
churches  built  after  that  model,  the  transepts  are 
provided  with  apses;  and,  in  some  few  cases  in 
Germany,  such  as  the  Church  of  Reichenau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  the  choir  has  apses  at  both 
ends.    See  Abchitecture,  Ecclesiastical. 

AQUARn,  G-cw^'ri-oi  ("Water  People;"):  The 
name  given  by  Philastrius  (Har.,  lxx>'ii.;  cf.  Axi- 
gustine,  Hcer.,  Ixiv.;  Prcedestinatus,  bdv.)  to  cer- 
tain Christians  who  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.).  G.  KrCger. 

AQUAVIVA,  Q"cwa-\'i'va,  CLAUDIO:  Fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits;  b.  at  Naples  Sept.  14,  1543; 
d.  at  Rome  Jan.  31,  1615.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
joined  the  order  in  1567,  and  was  chosen  its  general 
in  1581.  He  showed  himself  a  highly  capable  ruler 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties  both  within  the  order 
and  without.  The  Spanish  Jesuits  organized  a  re- 
volt against  him  and  had  the  support  of  the 
Inquisition,  King  Philip  II.,  and  Pope  Clement 
VIII..  but  he  ultimately  established  himself  all  the 
firmer  from  the  very  attacks  which  were  intended 
to  overthrow  him.  In  the  dispute  between  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Molina's  book  on  free  will  (see  Mouna)  he 
supported  the  latter  skilfully  and  successfully.  It 
was  under  Aqua>nva's  leadership  that  the  order 
reached  its  assured  position  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  Industrie  pro  superioribus  ad  curandos  ani- 
met  morbos  (Rorence,  1600),  and  compiled  the 
oldest  Ratio  studiorum  (Rome,  1586)  and  the  Diree- 
torium  exercitiarum  sancti  Ignatii  (1591).  His  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  members  of  the  order  are  in 
the  EpistolcB  prapositorum  generalium  societatis 
Jesu,  Antwerp,  1635,  and  have  been  printed  in 
other  editions. 

AQUILA,  ac'wi-la:  1.  Translator  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek;  see  Bible  Versions,  A, 
L,2,  §    1. 

2.  A  Jewish  Christian  from  Pontus,  who  was 
intimately  connected  ^ith  Paul,  and  is  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  \i-ife,  Prisca  (so 
in  Paul  according  to  the  best  readings)  or  Priscilla 
(Luke),  whose  name  is  usually  put  first.  When 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  ^Titten  the 
pair  lived  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  x\'i.  19),  and  their 
house  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  congregation 
there.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  well 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  from  a  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts, 
according  to  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  being  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  order  of  Claudius,  settled  at 
Corinth  shortly  before  Paul's  arrival  there  (xviii.  1-3). 
If  this  expulsion  is  connected  vdxh  disturbances 
among  the  Roman  Jews  due  to  Christianity,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  pair  were  already  Chris- 
tians, and  this  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
stayed  ^ith  them.  From  Corinth  they  went  to 
Ephesus  with  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  18),  and  here  Apol- 
los  was  instructed  in  Christianity  by  them  (xviii. 
26).  From  Rom.  xvi.  3-5  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  Rome  when  that  epistle  was  written;  but  this 
passage  is  thought  by  some  to  be  out  of  place  and 
properly  to  belong  to  an  epistle  directed  to  the 
Ephesians;  II   Tim.   iv.   19  puts   them   again  at 
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Ephesua,  According  to  later  tradition,  Aquila  be* 
came  bishop  of  Heraclea;  according  to  another  tra- 
ditioa,  he  suffer^  martyrdom  with  his  wife  (cf. 
ASB,  JiiJy  8).  (P.  EwALD.) 

AQUILA  (ADLER)  EASPAS:     Lutheran;  b.  at 

Augsburg  Aug.  7,  148S;  d.  at  Saalfeld  (65  m.  a.w. 
of  Leipsic),  Thuringia,  Nov-  12,  1560,  He  studied 
at  Leipsic  (1510j  and,  after  1513,  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1515-16  he  appears  to  have  been  chaplain  to 
Frans  von  Sickingen  dunng  hia  campaigns  againat 
Worms  and  Meta;  from  1517  to  1521  he  officiated 
aa  pastor  at  Jengen,  near  Augsburg,  where,  influ- 
eneed  by  the  writings  of  Luther,  he  became  an 
adherent  of  the  Refomaadon.  In  Jan.,  1521,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg  to  obtain  his  master 'a  degree. 
Ihiring  the  next  two  years  (1522-23)  he  was  again 
with  Siddngen;  then  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
wa*  imprisoned  at  Dillingen  by  the  bii^hop  of  Augs- 
burg (Sept^,  1523).  He  was  soon  liberated,  however, 
and  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  rendered  Luther 
valuable  aid  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Through  Luther^s  influence  he  became  minister  at 
fiaalfeld(1527)  and  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530.  In  154*i  he  publisheii  a  virulent  attack 
againet  his  former  friend,  Agricola,  because  of  the 
latter's  support  of  the  Interim  of  154S.  The  em- 
peror set  a  price  on  hia  head  and  Aquila  sought 
refuge  with  the  counts  of  Hennebcrg.  Tn  1550  he 
became  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  SclunaJ- 
Icald  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Saalfeld, 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
BrnuaoRArar:  Hia  lif«  is  given  by  J.  Aveiuriufl,  Kum 

uw^  Tod  C^tpiMri  Aq-uita^  LeipHjct,  1737  (especJmlLy  Hch}; 
F.  Gt!ni1or,  Vita,  Jena.,  1816;  F.  Roth,  ^t^^j&urv*  Btfor- 
mationt^aehichUt  Munit^hi   1001. 

AQOILEIA,  fl"cwi-16>a,  PATRIARCHATE  AlfD 
STOODS :  Aquileia,  or  Aglar,  a  town  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Adriatic  (45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Venice),  was 
originally  a  Roman  outpost  against  the  Celts  and 
letrians  and  was  a  p]a(.'e  of  commercial  importance 
aa  early  as  the  reign  of  Augu-^tus-  Tradition  as- 
oribes  the  founding  of  its  church  to  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  who  Is  said  to  have  come  from  Rome 
and  consecrated  St.  Hermagora§  (alleged  to  have 
died  as  a  martyr)  as  iU  first  bishop.  Somewhat 
less  legendary  is  the  tradition  that  its  bishop.  He- 
lams  or  Hilarius,  suffered  martyrdom  there  about 
285.  Its  bishop,  Valerianujs  (369-388),  the  fellow 
combatant  of  Ambrose  against  the  Ariana,  appears  as 
tnetropolitan,  and  presided  at  the  6rst  Aquileian  pro- 
vincial council  (381 ),  which  was  attended  by  thirty- 
two  bishops  from  Upper  Italy,  Gaul,  an<l  Africa; 
it  exconmiunicated  and  deposetl  the  lUyric  bishop 
Palladius  who  leaned  toward  Arianism,  When 
the  Lombards  invaded  Upper  Italy,  the  metro- 
politan Paul  transferred  his  seat  from  Aquileia  to  the 
isle  of  Grado  (568).  The  Aquileian  metropolitans 
resithng  there  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council  of  553,  convened  by  Justinian  I., 
an<l  remained  in  this  schismatic  opposition  nearly 
150  years.  An  effort  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  Roman  Church  failed,  since  the 
By  nod  convened  by  the  metropolitan  Sevenis  {58IJ- 
607)  at  Grado  (c.  600)  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  council.    The  successor  of  SeveruB,  Candidianus 


(died  c.  612),  accepted  the  catholic  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, but  the  seiiism  continued,  nevertheless. 
Under  the  protection  of  tbe  Lombards  a  number 
of  schismatic  antibishops  were  created^  who  re- 
sumed their  seat  in  AquUeia  and  took  the  title  of 
Patriarch,  and  tbe  bishops  of  Grado  soon  followed 
their  example.  The  controversy  did  not  cease 
when  in  698  the  Aquileian  Patriarch  Peter  (induced 
by  Sergiufi  L  of  Rome)  abjured  his  schism.  On 
the  contrary^  both  patriarchateis,  that  of  Aquileia 
and  that  of  Grado ^  n^intained  themselves  side  by 
side  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Re- 
peated efforts  of  the  pwpes  (such  as  that  of  Leo  IX. 
by  the  bulla  cvrcurnsenpiionis  of  1053)  to  effect  a 
reconcihalion  were  unsucce^ssful.  When  Nicolaus 
V.  in  1451  abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Grado, 
and  established  one  for  Venice,  the  incumbents  of 
the  Aquileian  see  were  placed  in  a  didicult  position ; 
both  Venice  and  Austria,  to  whose  territory 
Aquileia  belonged,  as  well  aa  Udine  and  Civ i dale, 
where  the  Aquileians  had  commonly  resided  sinca 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  obtained  the  right  of  appoints 
ment.  The  difficulties  were  finally  adjusted  300 
years  later  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  abolished  the 
Aquileian  patriarchate  by  the  bull  Injundnm  (1751 ) 
and  founded  in  its  place  two  archbishoprics,  one  at 
Udine  for  Venetian  Friull  to  be  filled  by  Venice, 
and  the  other  at  GOr»  for  Austrian  Friuli  to  be  filled 
by  Vienna »  Several  synods  more  or  less  note- 
worthy were  called  by  the  Aquileian  patriarchs 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  One  at  Friuli  (Forum 
Julii)  in  796  under  Paulinua  (787-S02),  the  friend 
of  Alcuin  and  theological  counselor  of  Charlemagne, 
declared  against  tbe  Greek  dogma  of  the  proces;sion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  There  were  several  in  the  four- 
teenth century  (1305,  1311,  1330,  etc).  The  last 
of  importance  met  in  Cividale  in  1409  at  the  call  of 
Gregory  XIL  In  opposition  to  the  reform-coundi 
at  Piaa,  O.  ZftCKLERf, 

Bibliogrjlfrt:  B.  M.dn  RiibtiB,  MonutticnLt  eeelettia  AquiUf- 
fnsis^  ^trik&burK*  1740;  G,  Font&nim,  tlUkrria  litttraria 
AqiiiUjentit,  Rome,  1742;  Hefelc^^  Conctiien{jtnchu:hte,  iL 
Lmt  vi.:  P.  B.  Oftm«,  Stnit*  epitcotttifum  trdttitr  tathfiiicm, 
pp.  773  Mtq. 4791  kqq^t  Rqgeoiiburjr.  1873^  Uei^tcr,  Dor  C<m> 
c^ivm  Eu  Civid(de^  in  JfidoH^^^te*  /oAr&uch  dor  G&rru 
OtinUiiehaft,  adv.  320eqq.»  Munich,  1S03. 

AQUILEIAIV  CREED:     The  creed  of  the  diurch 

of  Aquileia  as  given  by  the  Aquileian  Rufinus(i?i- 
ppsitio  sytnboli  apimtohrum,  MFL,  xx\.)  forms  a 
parallel  to  the  older,  shorter  Roman  baptismal 
formula  with  three  interesting  variants:  (1)  At 
the  end  of  the  first  article  it  ailds  to  Deo  Poire  om- 
nipoi^ni^  the  words  invisUiili  et  impojisibili  (prob- 
ably   as    explanation    against     Patripassianism); 

(2)  In  the  second  article,  between  the  words  *«- 
pnUus  and  tertia  di<  murrexU  it  puts  a  reference  to 
Christ's  descent  mto  Hade«  (I  Pet.  ill.  19;  Eph.  Iv. 
9)  by  the  words  de^endit  ad  tn/erna— tbe  oldest 
catholic  orthodox  confession  of  this  article  of  faith, 
since  the  synod  at  Sirmium  In  358  and  Nic^ a  359 
which   mention  the  same   fact   were  semi-Arian; 

(3)  In  article  iii.  it  inserts  hujn^  before  cami^ 
resurrectionem,  thus  emphasizing  the  identity  of  the 
resurrection-body  with  the  earthly  body  of  man. 
The  creed  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Friuli  pub- 
lished by  B.  M.  de  Rubeis  (Dia^ertatio  dc  IthirgicUf 
Veniee,  1754)  from  a  scruliniuTn  catechumenorum 
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Forajulierue  of  the  sixth  century  (cf.  the  text  in 
Hahn,  4^-44)  differs  from  that  of  Rufinus,  and  the 
three  characteristic  formulas  of  the  latter  men- 
tioned above,  are  wanting.  One  of  these  formulas 
at  least,  the  descendii  ad  injema  is  also  found  in  the 
parallel  text  transmitted  by  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(Exposiiio  symbolic  xi.  1),  which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  excerpt  from  the  text  of  Rufinus  (Hahn,  45- 
46).  The  Explanatio  symboii  of  Bishop  Nicetas  (or 
Niceta),  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  paral- 
lel text  to  the  Aquileian  confession,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  since  the  bishop  in  question  had  his  see 
not  at  Romatiana  (or  Portus  Romatianus)  near 
Aquileia,  but  at  Remesiana  in  Dacia  (see  Nicetas 
OF  Remesiana).  O.  Z6cKLEBt. 

Bibuoosapht:  A.  Hmhn,  BMioOuk  der  SymbaU  und  Glau- 
benaregeln  der  alien  Kireke,  BretUu.  1897:  F.  Kattenbusch, 
Dm  apMioliMfhe  Symbol,  1 102-132.  Leipnc.  1894;  Schaff. 
Creeds,  u.  49-50  (sives  sources  and  the  text  with  notes). 

AQUINAS.    See  Thomas  Aquinas. 

ARABIA. 

I.  Use  of  the  Name.  III.  History. 

II.  Geography  and  Toposra-  IV.  Religion. 

phy. 

L  Use  of  the  Name:  The  root-meaning  of  the 
Semitic  word  is  "  dry  "  or  **  sterile  ";  as  a  noim  it 
means  ''  desert."  (1)  CHd  Testament  Vsage,  The 
term  occurs  first  as  a  place  name,  Jer.  xxv.  24  (Isa. 
ziii.  20,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  '*  nomad/'  is 
exilic  or  later).  In  earlier  passages  it  is  simply 
"  desert."  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  21)  and  the  Chronicler 
(II  Chron.  xvii.  11;  xxi.  16;  xxii.  1;  xx\'i.  7;  Neh. 
ii.  19;  iv.  7;  vi.  1)  use  it  as  a  national  appellative. 
In  the  eariy  parts  of  the  Bible  the  Arabs  are  called 
Amalekites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  the  Me*onim 
(=Minsans,  see  III.  below),  and  the  like.  (2) 
New  Testament  Usage.  In  Acts  ii.  11  the  use  cor- 
responds to  that  of  late  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Arabia  of  Paul's  retirement  (Gal.  i. 
17),  usually  taken  as  the  S^nrian  desert,  is  rather 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  25).  (3)  As- 
syrian Usage.  The  inscriptions  later  than  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  contain  frequent  allusions  to  Arabs, 
but  generally  mean  only  those  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
With  these  contact  was  frequent.  Tiglath  Pileser 
III.  invaded  the  peninsula,  as  did  Esarhaddon.  In 
earlier  times  the  country  was  known  to  Babylo- 
nians as  Magan,  and  is  often  mentioned.  (4)  The 
Arabic  Usage.  According  to  Noldeke  {Encyclopcedia 
Biblica,  i.  274)  the  term  **  Arab  "  was  in  early  (pre- 
Christian?)  use  by  the  Arabs  themselves  as  a  gen- 
eral term  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
It  was  so  employed  during  Mohammed's  lifetime, 
though  several  passages  in  the  Koran  apply  the  term 
to  nomads  as  distinct  from  inhabitants  of  towns. 
(5)  Greek  Usage  employs  the  word  inexactly  of  the 
nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  11; 
iii.  107-113;  iv.  39)  means  by  "Arabia"  the  pen- 
insula. (6)  In  the  following  discussion  **  Arabia  " 
will  mean  only  the  peninsula  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  thus  ex- 
cluding the  region  commonly  known  as  the  Syrian 
desert. 

XL  Geography  and  Topography :  Only  the  edges 
of  the  peninsula  have  been  explored  by  Europeans. 


(For  a  history  of  exploration,  cf.  the  chapter  by 
Hommel  in  Hilprecht,  Explarations  in  Bible  Lands, 
Philadelphia,  1903,  691-752:  D.  G.  Hogarth.  The 
Penetration  of  Arabia,  London,  1904.)  For  infor- 
mation about  the  central  regions  dependence  must 
be  placed  upon  .\rab  geographers;  "  mostly  unex- 
plored "  is  Hommel's  significant  phrase  (EUlprecht, 
697).  (1)  Phyaicai  Features.  The  shape  is  that 
of  a  thick-legged  boot,  with  the  toe  toward  the  east. 
The  peninsula  is  about  1.400  miles  in  length  by 
from  600  to  1 ,200  in  ^lidth.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  fertile  sea-plain  around  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides,  terminated  by  a  chain  of  mountains* 
practically  continuous,  rising  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  4,000  to  10.000  feet,  through  which  passes  give 
access  to  a  central  plateau,  which  in  its  highest 
parts  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Arabia  has  no 
river  system,  only  a  system  of  wadies  or  valley's. 
In  these,  during  the  dry  season,  the  waters  sink 
below  the  surface  to  be  found  only  by  digging:  and 
the  waters  of  the  interior,  collected  temporarily  in 
the  wadies,  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  (2)  Clin 
mate.  L>ing  as  Arabia  does  between  12^  40^  and 
32®  n.  lat..  its  prevailing  temperature  b  high,  not- 
^lithstanding  its  elevation.  The  interior  is  also 
very  dry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  in- 
tercept the  moisture  from  the  sea.  Different  parts 
of  the  coast  region  have  a  rainy  season  which  dif- 
fers curiously  in  time;  Yemen  (the  southwestern 
comer)  has  its  rains  between  June  and  September. 
Oman  (the  southeastern  projection),  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  and  Hadramaut  (the  southern 
coast  district),  between  April  and  September. 
(3)  The  fringing  sear-ptain  possesses  great  fertility, 
though  generally  untilled.  The  most  of  the  interior 
plateau  is  desert,  either  of  sand  or  of  gravel  and 
stone.  But  there  are  areas  of  surprising  fertility, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  kingdoms  owning  sway  over  settled 
populations  (see  III.  below).  A  smaller  area  is 
under  cultivation  now  than  in  eariy  times  owing 
to  the  decay  of  works  of  irrigation.  (4)  Fauna 
and  Flora,  The  animal  life  as  conditioned  by  the 
climate  includes  of  course  the  camel;  the  lion, 
leopard,  wolf,  fox,  hyena,  and  jackal  are  the  beasta 
of  prey  and  carrion;  the  antelope,  gaxelle,  ibex, 
and  hare  are  the  game  animals;  the  jerboa  repre- 
sents the  rodents;  and  the  marmot  and  ostrich  are 
natives.  The  qualities  of  the  Arab  horse  (not  a 
native)  will  be  at  once  recalled.  The  flora  is  char- 
acterized by  the  date-palm,  fig-tree,  aromatic  herbs, 
and  the  coffee-berry.  (5)  Inhabitants.  The  state- 
ment has  generally  passed  muster  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  peninsula  are  the  purest  typ>eof  Semites. 
The  isolation  of  the  country  makes  this  a  priori 
reasonable.  The  mental  characteristics  of  the  race 
are  depth  and  strength  of  emotion,  consequent 
warmth  of  feeling  and  brilliancy  of  expression, 
philosophical  shallowness  and  metaphysical  inepti- 
tude, imagination  of  great  power,  a  tremendous 
fixedness  of  will  leading  to  fanatical  intensity,  and 
temperance  in  all  but  sexual  relat  ions.  (6 )  Com  merce. 
The  products  of  .\rabia  have  been  remarkable 
for  concentration  rather  than  for  bulk.  Incense, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  essences,  gold,  emeralds, 
agate,   and  onyx  have   been   the   staples   of   its 
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trade.    Before  1000  B.C.,  the  Arabs  were  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  Eastern  trade. 

nL  History :  The  function  of  Arabia  in  world- 
history  has  been  to  serve  as  the  cradle,  if  not  the 
birth-place,  of  the  Semitic  race.  For  tliis  it  was 
well  fitted,  isolated  as  it  is  by  three  seas  and  a 
trackless  desert.  At  almost  regular  intervals  it 
has  sent  forth  hordes  of  Semites  in  waves  of  migra- 
tion to  become  makers  of  history.  The  first  of 
these  made  the  initial  conquest  of  the  pre-Semitic 
civilization  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
is  represented  by  the  great  names  of  Sargon  I.  and 
his  son  Naram-Sin,  about  3800  b.c.  It  was  possi- 
bly the  second  wave  which  gave  to  Babylonia  the 
Arabic  dynasty  which  began  to  rule  about  2400  e.c, 
represented  best  by  the  renowed  Hammurabi  (q.v  ; 
possibly  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.),  the  codifier 
of  Babylonian  law.  The  third  wave  was  the  Ara- 
mean  migration,  assigned  to  about  the  seventeenth 
pre-Christian  century,  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  an 
offshoot.  The  Nabatseans  (fifth  to  third  centuries 
B.C.)  were  the  fourth,  and  the  Mohammedan  exo- 
dus made  the  last  of  this  remarkable  series  of  mi- 
grations. It  looks  as  though  Arabia's  function  had 
been  to  nourish  her  sons  for  a  millennium  and  then 
to  send  them  forth  to  conquer  an  empire.  The 
general  conception  that  Arabia  was  wholly  a  coun- 
try of  nomads  is  not  true.  Recent  exploration,  par- 
tial though  it  is,  has  proved  that  not  only  are  there 
regions  of  thickly  settled  populations  and  numerous 
well-built  cities  in  the  present,  but  that  there  were 
several  kingdoms  of  considerable  importance  at 
least  as  early  as  1000  b.c.  Three  of  the  most  noted 
are  the  Minsean,  Sabean,  and  Hadramautic,  situ- 
ated in  the  south,  but  on  the  plateau;  and  those  of 
Meluhha,  Cush,  and  Mizri  in  the  north,  southeast 
from  the  Edomitic  territory.  The  last  two  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  there  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  since  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  former  is  Cush  and  of  the  latter  Miz- 
raim.  The  investigations  of  Doughty,  Hal^vy,  and 
Glaser,  to  mention  only  these  among  a  host  of  au- 
thorities, and  the  inscriptions  now  in  the  hands  of 
scholars,  render  incontrovertible  the  existence  of  a 
Minsan  realm  as  early  as  Solomon's  time,  and  make 
it  probable  that  this  kingdom  was  subdued  by  a 
sovereign  of  the  Sabean  power  (the  Sheba  of 
Scripture),  which  latter  continued  down  to  500  b.c. 
or  later.  About  the  Christian  era  the  Himyaritic 
or  Ethiopian  kingdom  ruled  in  southern  Arabia. 
While  there  are  traces  of  Minsean  and  Sabean  domi- 
nation in  northern  Arabia,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
peninsula  was  unified  govemmentally  before  Mo- 
hammed's day.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  the  general  idea  that  the 
Arab  is  a  nomad  is  nearly  correct.  Tribal  life  is  to 
him  the  normal  one.  Mohammed's  miracle,  there- 
fore, was  not,  as  he  claimed,  the  Koran,  but  a  united 
Arabia.  Before  him,  Arabia  was  one  great  battle- 
ground of  the  tribes.  The  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  commerce  and  pasturage;  their  pastimes 
were  the  feast,  the  chase,  or  the  pursuit  of  venge- 
ance in  the  blood-feud  or  of  war  for  plunder  or 
glory.  A  striking  feature  was  the  month  of  truce 
during  which  feud  and  war  were  suspended  that 
the  tribes  might  in  peace  revisit  and  worship  at 


the  shrines  of  their  tribal  deities.     For  the  rest  of 
the  year,  fighting  was  legal  and  normal. 

IV.  Religion:  When  Mohammed  chose  Allah 
as  his  god,  he  took  one  whose  name  was  already 
common  property  throughout  the  country.  The 
three  goddesses  who  were  daughters  of  Allah  (cf. 
Wellhausen,  Reste  arabischen  HeiderUhums,  Berlin, 
1897,  24  sqq.)  and  were  widely  worshiped,  testify 
to  this  fact.  But  the  Koran  testifies  to  the  domi- 
nance of  idolatry;  the  Kaaba  was  a  home  of  idols. 
W.  R.  Smith  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  ani- 
mism, with  the  consequent  or  accompanjring  to- 
temism,  as  native  and  persistent  among  Arabs. 
Stone-worship,  the  cults  of  local  gods,  the  bloody 
and  the  mystic  sacrifice,  especially  the  primitive 
sacrifice  in  which  god  and  worshipers  were  clan- 
brothers  and  commensals,  are  proved  facts  for  this 
region.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  gods  of 
Arabia  were  many.  Yet  the  civilization  of  cities 
implies  the  supereminence  of  some  gods  with  a 
prestige  which  lifted  them  above  the  horde  of  little 
deities.  These  greater  gods  were  heaven-gods,  a 
consequence  of  the  clear  atmosphere  and  brilliant 
skies.  Examples  of  these  are  Athtar,  a  male  deity, 
the  evening  or  morning  star  (north-Semitic,  Ishtar, 
female),  and  Wadd,  the  moon-god,  known  also  as 
Amm  and  regnant  over  love.  Sun-deities  of  different 
names  were  numerous  and  were  often  feminine. 
But  underlying  the  cult  of  these  more  prominent 
gods  was  that  of  the  local  divinities,  the  more  cher- 
ished favorites  of  the  tribes  and  clans.  Sometimes 
the  images  or  symbols  of  tribal  gods  were  collected 
in  some  shrine  which  then  became  the  goal  of  pil- 
grimage,— the  case  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The 
"  Black  Stone  "  in  the  Kaaba,  the  only  ofl&cial 
relic  of  ancient  Arabia,  is  pronounced  meteoric.  It 
is  a  remainder  of  a  once  dominant  fetishism. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  and  the  rigid  Mohanmied- 
anism  of  the  people  Arabia  is  not  a  promising  field 
for  Christian  missionary  enterprise.  A  few  sporadic 
attempts  have  been  made,  however,  in  some  of  the 
coast  towns,  where  foreign  influence  most  readily 
finds  entrance.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar 
apostolic  for  Arabia  with  residence  at  Aden. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  geography  r^sum^  of  the  results 
of  travelers  are  found  in  the  chapter  of  Hommel  and  the 
work  by  Hogarth  mentioned  in  the  text.  For  a  view  of 
the  facts  gleaned  from  native  sources  consult  C.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde  von  A»ien,  8th  double  volume  or  xii.-xiii.  of 
bis  collected  works,  Berlin,  1846-47;  A.  Sprenger.  Die 
dUe  Geographie  AreUnena,  Bern.  1875;  E.  Glaser.  Skizze 
der  Geachiehts  und  Oeographie  Arabiena,  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1890.  For  reports  of  travels.  J.  L.  Burckhardt.  TrareU 
xn  Arabia,  2  vols.,  London.  1820  (a  classic);  C.  Niebuhr, 
ReUebeachreibung  nach  Arabien,  2  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
1774-78.  French  ed..  Amsterdam.  1776-80;  T.  R.  Well- 
sted.  TraveU  in  Arabia,  London.  1838;  W.  G.  Palgrave. 
Narrative  of  a  Year'a  Journey  thrwgh  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia,  2  vols.,  London,  1862-63;  A.  Zehme,  Arabien  und 
die  Araber  eeit  hunderl  Jahren,  Halle.  1875;  C.  M.  Doughty. 
TraveU  in  Arabia  Deeerta,  2  vols..  Cambridge.  1888;  E. 
Nolde.  Reiee  naeh  Innerarabien,  Bnmswick.  1895;  R.  E. 
Brunnowand  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Dte  Provincic,  Arabia, 
vols,  i.-ii.,  Strasburg.  1904-06, 80  mks.  per  vol.  For  hij^tory 
C.  de  Perceval,  Eeeat  eur  Ihietoir^. dee  Arabee  avant  VlMtO' 
mieme,  Paris.  1847-49;  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur.  The  Hiator- 
teal  Geography  of  Arabia,  1840  (deals  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  pre-Jslamie  times);  L.  A.  Sedillot.  Hia- 
toire  gif^raU  dea  Arabea,  Paris.  1876;  £.  Glaser.  Die  Abe*- 
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tinier  in  Arabia  und  Africa,  Munich,  1889;  H.  Winckler, 
AUorienkUiMcfu  Foradiungen,  2d  Beries,  i.  2,  Leipsic,  1808. 
For  inscriptions  and  the  language:  Oiieander,  in  ZDMG, 
xix.  (1866),  169-293.  xx.  (1866)  205-287;  F.  Hommel. 
Sadarabiache  Chrtstomathu!,  Munich.  1803;  idem.  ZDMG, 
liii.  (1899).  pt.  1;  J.  Hal^vy.  in  J  A,  aeries  6,  xix.  For  the 
people:  J.  L.  Burokhardt  Notes  on  the  Dedouina  and  Wa- 
habiea,  2  vols.,  London.  1831;  8.  M.  Zwemer.  Arabia  the 
Cradle  of  lalam.  New  York.  19<X)  (deals  also  with  mission- 
ary work).  For  the  religion:  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur,  u.s.; 
Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.;  idem,  Kinthip;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Reate  arabiachen  Heideniuma,  Berlin,  1897;  G.  A.  Barton. 
A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Ongina,  New  York.  1902;  D.  Nielsen. 
Die  altarabiache  Mondrthgion,  Strasburg.  1904. 

ARABIAITS  (Lat.  Arabici):  A  name  given  by 
Augustine  {Hcbt,,  Ixxxiii.)  to  sectaries  in  Arabia, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Tfts^  ccc/.,  vi  37),  who  says 
that  they  held  that  the  human  soul  dies  with  the 
body  and  will  rise  with  it  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection . 
Origen  combated  this  opinion  at  an  Arabian  synod 
about  246.  Consult  Walch,  Hiatorie  der  KeUereien, 
it  167-171;  E.  R.  Redepenning,  OriffineSy  ii.  (Bonn, 
1846)  105  sqq  G.  KrCgbr. 

ARABIC  GOSPEL  OF  THE  DfFAllCY.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  6. 

ARAKIIV.    See  Talmud. 

ARAM,    6'ram,   ARAMEANS,    ar''a-mt'anz,    AND 
THE  ARAMAIC  LAHGUAGE. 

The  Name.     Old  Testement  Usage  (f  1 ). 

Origin  of  the  Arameans  (f  2). 

Religion  (f  3). 

Language  (f  4). 

Extent  of  Arameiin  Settlements  (f  5). 

Activity  and  Enterprise  of  the  Arameans  (f  6). 

The  Arameans  of  Mesopotamia  (f  7). 

Their  Plsce  in  Biblical  History  (f  8). 

Cities  and  States  in  Southern  Syria  (f  9). 

The  Arameans  of  Damaseui  and  Israel  (f  10). 

Spread  of  Aramean  In6uenee  in  Later  Times  (f  11). 

Aram  is  the  Old  Testament  designation  for  the 
Semitic  Arameans  or  Syrians  settled  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  north  to  the  Taurus  and  east  to  the 
Tigris;  but,  as  these  peoples  never  formed  a  polit- 
ical unit,  the  name  is  used  only  with  referenc3  to 
some  particular  tribe,  region,  or  state.  Thus  the 
Old  Testament  distinguishes.  (1)  Aram  Naharaim, 
•*Aram  of  the  two  rivers,*' i.e,  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (or  Khabur;  Gen.  xxiv  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4, 
Judges  iii.  8;  Ps.  Ix.  title);  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
(qv.)  it  is  called  Na'Hma  (ZA,  vi.,  1891,  p.  258); 
in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Nakrina  (W  Max  MtiUer, 
Asien  und  Europa,  Leipsic,  1893.  pp.  249  sqq.). 
The  Pentateuch  priest-code  reads  Padan  (Paddan)- 

Aram  (Gen.  xxv  20;  xx>aii.  2,  5-7; 
I.  The  xxxi.  18;  xxxiii.  18;  xxxv  9,  26; 
Name.  Old  xlvi.  15),  '*  fields  of  Aram," — a  name 
Testament  which  may  be  preserved  in  the  Tell  Fed- 
Usage,      dan  of  Arabic  geographers  (see  below, 

i  7) .  {2)  A  ram  Dammesek,  named  from 
its  chief  city,  Damascus,  often  called  simply  Aram 
because  it  was  the  people  best  known,  and  of  most 
importance  to  Israel  (II  Sam.  viii.  5-6;  Isa.  vii. 
8;  xvii.  3;  Amos  i.  5)  (3)  Aram  Zobah,  at  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David  the  most  powerful  realm 
m  Syria  (I  Sam  xiv.  47;  II  Sam.  viii.  3;  x  6,  8; 
Ps.  Ix  title;  I  Chron.  xviii.  3;  II  Chron.  viii.  3). 
Schrader  {KAT,  135)  identifies  Zobah  with  the 
Subit  of  the  inscriptions,  which  he  puts  south  of 
Damaacua;  Hal6vy  identifies  it  with  the  later  Chal- 


cis  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  (4)  Aram  Beth-Re" 
hob  (II  Sam.  x.  6).  a  city  not  far  from  Dan  (Judges 
xviii.  28)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Lake 
Huleh,  watered  by  the  Leddan,  the  middle  source 
of  the  Jordan.  (5)  Aram  Maachah  (I  Chron.  xix. 
6),  and  (6)  Geshur  in  Aram  (II  Sam.  xv.  8),  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  in  the  time  of  David.  (See  be- 
low, i  9.) 

In  the  list  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.,  four  descendants 
of  Aram  are  mentioned:  Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
Mash  (verse  23).  The  first  name  is  also  found  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21  among  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  and 
in  xxxvi.  28  and  I  Chron.  i.  42  among  the  Horites. 
In  Jer.  xxv.  20  *'  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz  "  are 
mentioned  among  those  to  whom  Yahweh  gives 
the  wine-cup  of  his  wrath;  they  are  followed  by  the 
Philistines  and  the  latter  by  Edom.  Finally  in 
Lam.  iv.  21  the  daughter  of  Edom  is  mentioned  as 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz,  i.e.,  having  possession 
of  the  same.  A  comparison  of  these  passages,  in- 
cluding Job  i.  1-3,  shows  that  the  Uzites  as  an 
Aramaic  tribe  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Hauran. 
Hul  without  doubt  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  Huleh 
low-country,  mentioned  above.  Gether  can  not  be 
identified.  Mash,  for  which  the  Chronicler  (i.  17) 
reads  Meshech  (cf.  Ps.  cxx.  5),  has  been  connected 
since  Bochart  with  Mt.  Masius  (cf.  Strabo,  xi.,  p. 
541),  now  Tur  Abdin,  north  of  Nisibis.  When 
Aram  is  made  a  descendant  of  Kemuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
21 )  and  a  grandson  of  Nahor,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Aramaic  people  is  probably  meant. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  the  Arameans,  the 
prophecy  of  Amos  (ix    7)  states  that  they  were 

brought  from  Kir  and  should  go  back 

a.  Origin    thither  in  captivity  (i.  5).     The  loca- 

of  the      tion  of  Kir  is  uncertain;  some  identify 

Arameans.  it  with  Cyrrhestica,  between  the  Oron- 

tes  and  Euphrates;  others  think  it 
means  South  Babylonia.  The  name  has  not  as  yet 
been  found  in  inscriptions  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist. 
armen.j  i.,  p.  12)  mentions  Aram  among  the  ancestors 
of  the  Armenian  people;  but  Aram  has  as  little  to  do 
with  Armenia  as  with  Homer's  Eremboi  or  Arimoi. 
The  name  may  signify  "  elevation,"  **  highland." 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  it  appears  as  Arumu 
and  Arimi ,  the  "  land  of  the  Khatti  "  also  com- 
prises the  Arameans.  Schrader  thinks  that  the 
Khatti  were  the  Western  and  Southern  Arameans, 
the  Arumu  the  Eastern  and  Northern.  The  Greeks 
called  the  Arameans  Syrians,  wliich  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyrians.  Thoss  Greeks  who  were  settled 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  first  ap- 
plied the  name  to  their  Cappadocian  neighbors, 
who  were  Assyrian  subjects.  Thence  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  population  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire, and  thus  it  became  synonymous  with  Aramea. 
Afterward  the  Christian  Arameans  adopted  the 
name  Syrian,  because  among  the  Jews  Aramean 
meant  heathen. 

The  religion  of  the  Arameans  was  polytheistic 
(Judges  X.  6;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  23)  and  like  all  cults 

of  Nearer  Asia  was  symbolic  nature- 
3.  Religion,   worship.     Owing  to  the  dispersion  of 

the  Arameans,  an  Aramean  pantheon 
is  not  known,  but  only  individual  gods.  Further- 
more, at  a  very  early  period,  Babylonian,  Arabian, 
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and  probably  other  deities  were  adopted  by  the 
Arameans;  the  Syrian  god  Tammuz  (Ezek.  viii. 
14)  is  of  Assyrian  origin. 

The  Aramaic  language  belongs  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  Semitic  family;  it  includes  an  East- 
em  and  a  Western  branch.  To  the  latter  belongs 
the  so-called  Biblical  Aramaic  (Jer.  x.  2;  Dan.  ii. 
4-vii.  28;  Ezra  iv.-8,  vi.lS;  vii.  12-26;  cf.  Gen. 
xxxi.  47),  which  since  the  time  of  Jerome  {ad  Dan., 
ii.  4)  has  been  erroneously  called  "  Chaldaic."  Ac- 
cording to  II  Kings  xviii.  26,  Aramaic  was  under- 
stood in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  thou^ 
not  by  the  common  people.  At  an  eariy 
4.  The  time  it  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Nearer 
Aramaic  Asia,  and  occupied  a  position  similar 
Language,  to  that  of  the  English  or  French  lan- 
guages of  to-day.  About  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Aramaic  had  be- 
eome  the  vernacular  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  To  the  Western  Aramaic 
belongs  also  a  great  part  of  Jewish  literature  (Tar- 
gums,  Palestinian  Gemara,  etc.),  the  Samaritan, 
the  idiom  of  the  so-called  NabatsDan  inscriptions  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
etc.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Aramaic  is  the  so-called  Syriac,  usually  designated 
as  the  *'  Edessene  language '';  its  literature  is 
almost  exclusively  Christian,  and  spread  even  into 
Persia.  The  division  of  these  Syriac-speaking 
Christians  into  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  re- 
sulted in  the  cultivation  of  an  East  Syriac  (Nestori- 
an,  Persian)  and  West  Syriac  (Jacobitic,  Roman) 
dialect.  The  oldest  Syriac  document  still  extant 
is  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Christian  century.  (See  Bible  Versions,  A,  III.) 
To  the  Eastern  Aramaic  belongs  also  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  a  Jewish  transforma- 
tion of  the  Syriac;  the  Mandaean  (called  also  Sabian), 
the  dialects  in  which  the  holy  writings  of  the  Man- 
daeans  (q.v.)  are  written:  and  certain  dialects,  still 
spoken  about  Tur  Abdin  on  the  upper  Tigris,  in 
certain  parts  east  and  north  of  Mosul,  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the  West- 
em  side  of  Lake  Urumiah.  The  Western  Aramaic 
dialects  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
the  Eastern  Aramaic,  and  not  only  strongly  influ- 
enced the  Hebrew,  but  finally  displaced  it.  Just 
when  this  took  place  can  not  be  determined,  but  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  vernacular  in  Palestine  was 
exclusively  Aramaic.     Also  see  Mesopotamia. 

W.  VoLCKt. 
The  Arameans  were  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  Semitic  families  in  their  permanent  settle- 
ments   in    pre-Christian    times.      Till 
5.  Extent    the  end  of    the  seventh  century  b.c. 
of  Arame-  they    were     found     as    seminomads 
an  Settle-  with  enormous    herds  of    cattle    on 
ments.      both  sides   of  the  lower  Tigris    east 
of    Babylonia.      As    shepherds     and 
fiB    traders    they    moved    west  and    north    from 
time  immemorial  along    the    course    of    the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as   the  mountains,   also     crossing 
the  river  into  Syria  in  occasional  bands.     After 
the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hittite  regimes 
in     Syria     they    occupied  that  region   in    large 


numbers    in  the  twelfth  century    b.c,    and    soon 
became   there   the    controlling  power,  a   position 
which,  as  far  as  race  and  language  were  concerned, 
they  maintained  till  many  centuries  after  the  Chns- 
tian  era.  They  thus  extended  from  the  western  bor- 
der of  Elam,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean;  any\i'hcre 
in  this  immense  area  the  Arameans  were  at  home. 
They  had  the   instinct  and  the  habit  of  travel 
and  trade.     Even  as  shepherds  they  were  not  like 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  for  they  kept  their  flocks  and 
herds  mainly  for  sale  in  the  markets 
6.  Activity  of  the  cities,  near  which  they  were 
and  Enter-  usually  found.    As  traders  they  were 
prise  of  the  for  land  traffic  what   the  Phenicians 
Arameans.  were  on  the  sea.    The  range  of  their 
activity  and   enterprise   is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Aramaic 
inscriptions  were  written  in  Assyria  east  of  the- 
middle  Tigris,  and  in  the  extreme    northwest  of 
Syria;  that  Aramaic  was  then  imderstood  in  Pales- 
tine (II  Kings  xviii.  26);  and  that  soon  thereafter 
the  Semitic  alphabet,  with  Aramaic  endings  to 
the   names   of   the   letters,    was  introduced   into* 
Greece  from  Asia  Minor.     The  Arameans  were,  in 
fact,  the  successors  of  the  old  Babylonians  in  the 
control  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  western 
Asia,  and  it  was  from  their  system  of  writing 
(not  from  the  Phenician)  that  the  later  alphabets 
of  most  of  the  civilized  worid  were  derived. 

For  Biblical  history  the  most  important  Ara- 
mean  settlements  were  those  about  the    middle 
Euphrates  in   upper  Mesopotamia,  and   those  in 
southern  Syria  and  northern  Palestine  which  are 
usually  represented  in   modem   versions  by   the 
name  "Syrian."     The  former  region 
7.  The       was  Aramean  from  very  early  times, 
Arameans    even  when  imder  Babylonian  control 
of  Meso-    in  the  fourth  and  third  millenniums 
potamia.    b.c.    The  center  of  the  conununity 
was  Charran   (Haran),  on  the  river 
Balich,  one  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  of  the 
ancient  East.    It  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
moon-god,    corresponding    to    Ur    on    the    lower 
Euphrates.    Hence  the  clan  of  Terah,  to  which 
Abraham  belonged,  when  on  its  western  migration 
from   Ur  halted  at   Charran    and   settled    in  its- 
neighborhood,  between  that  city  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  district  is   the  Paddan-Aram  of  P,  which  is 
shown  by  Gen.  xxxi.  21  to  have  been  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  Aram  Naharaim,  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  same  region,  does  not  mean  **  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers "  (Euphrates  and  Tigris),  but  merely 
"  Aram   of  the   rivers,"   and   therefore  does   not 
include  Mesopotamia  in  the  wider  sense  as  the 
Septuagint     translates    it.     Probably     the     right 
reading  is  Naharim  ("  rivers  "),  in  accordance  with 
the  Amama  form  Na^rima, 
This  region  was  the  ancestral  home  of  Israel, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  Re- 
8.  Their    becca  and  Laban,  of  Leah  and  Rachel, 
Place  in    as  well   as  in  the  saying  "  a  wander- 
Biblical      ing  Aramean  was  thy  father"  (Deut. 
History,     xxvi.   5,    R.  V.,  margin).     After  the 
establislmient    of    Israel  in    Palestine 
and  of  the  southern   Arameans    in    the    interve- 
ning Syrian  territory,  little  is  heard  from  the  sa- 
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cred  writers  of  the  Mesopotamian  Arameaos.  Ac- 
cording to  Judges  iii.  8, 10  a  king,  Cushan-rishathaim, 
overran  the  whole  western  country  including  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  An- 
other brief  notice  is  to  the  effect  that  Hadarexer 
king  of  the  Arameans  of  Zobah,  had  the  assistance 
of  troops  from  beyond  the  river  against  King  David 
(II  Sam.  X.  16). 

Much  more  important  for  Israel  was  the  group 
of  communities  on  the  northeast  of  Palestine,  of 
which  the  most  famous  was  Damascus,  the  greatest 
city  and  state  ever  controlled  by  the 
Q.  Cities  .\rameans.  Damascus,  however,  as 
and  States  a  city,  was  much  older  than  the 
in  Southern  Aramean  immigration  of  the  twelfth 
Syria.  and  eleventh  centuries  B.C.,  and  was 
doubtless  an  Amorite  trading-post 
in  the  old  days  of  Babylonian  supremacy.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Arameans  occupied 
Amorite  settlements,  just  as  the  contemporary 
Israelites  occupied  those  of  the  Canaanites.  These 
"  Syrian  "  states,  southwest  of  Damascus,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  are  first  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  wars  of  David  about  980  b.c. 
(II  Sam.  viii.  and  x.),  the  passage  referring  to  the 
wars  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47)  b^g  based  on  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  later  conditions.  To 
Zobah  (at  first  the  most  powerful  state),  Geshur, 
and  Beth-Rehob  on  the  east  of  the  upper  Jordan 
must  be  added  Tob  (Judges  xi.  3,  5;  II  Sam.  x. 
6,  8);  and  to  Maachah  on  the  west  must  be  added 
Hamath,  to  be  distinguished  from  "  Hamath  the 
Great "  (Amos  vi.  2),  the  more  famous  city  on 
the  Orontes  in  Middle  Syria.  This  Hamath  lay 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Dan,  and  beside  it  ran  the 
road  leading  west  and  north  to  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  and  Orontes  (Goelesyria).  Hence  the 
**  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  marked  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  as  did  also  the  neighboring 
city  of  Dan.  All  of  these  cities  and  petty  states 
were  long  debatable  ground  between  Damascus 
and  northern  Israel.  They  lay,  however,  within 
the  natural  domain  of  Damascus,  and  ultimately 
became  Syrian. 

Israel's  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
did  much  to  determine  its  destiny     After  Damas- 
cus and   the  sister  states   had   been 
10.  The    made    tributary    to    Da\'id,    a    new 
Arameans   regime   in    Damascus   put    that    city 
of  Damaa-  at   the  head  of  the  Syrian  Arameans 
cus  and     in  the  days  of  Solomon  (c.  945  B.C.), 
Israel,      and  threw  off  the  yoke  of    Israel  (I 
Kings  xi.  23  sqq.).    The  next  step  was 
the  annexation    of    northern    Naphtali    (already, 
as  above  stated,  in  large   part  Aramean).  in  the 
reign  of  Baasha,  by  Benhadad  I.  (about  890  B.C.). 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  lasted  a 
century,  and  which  would  certainly  have  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  Israel,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
repeated   attacks  made   upon    Damascus  by  the 
great  Assyrian  power.     Israel  suffered  most  from 
Benhadad    II     and   Hazael   of   Damascus.    Only 
once  is  a  truce  mentioned  between  the  two  coimtries 
(I  Kings  XX.  34;  xxii.   1).  which  lasted  over  two 
years  (855-853  B.C.)  and    was  favored  by  an  ex- 
oeptioDal  combination  of  the  western  states  against 


an  Assyrian  invasion  under  Shalmaneser  II.,  so 
that  in  854  B.C.  Benhadad  and  Ahab  were  found 
fighting  side  by  side  in  defense  of  the  West-land. 
The  war,  when  resumed,  was  for  a  time  disastrous 
to  the  Hebrews,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  Jehu  an 
Jehoahaz,  Hasael  of  Damascus  and  his  successor 
held  not  only  northern  but  probably  also  southern 
Israel  in  subjection.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Israel  in  797  B.C.  Damascus  was  taken  by 
Adad-nirari  III.,  of  Assyria,  and  Aramean  domina- 
tion came  to  an  end.  Damascus,  however,  re- 
tained its  independence,  which  it  held  till  it  was 
converted  into  a  Roman  province  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  in  732  B.C. 

Damascus,  however,  still  retained  its  commercia] 
importance  and  remained  the  business  and  social 
center  of  Aramean  influence  in  southern  Syria, 
which  increased  with  the  extinction  of  the  small 
western  nationalities.  Indeed,  the  unifying  process 
through  which  the  whole  of  western 
II.  Spread    Asia  passed  under  the  domination  of 

of  Ara-      Assyria,    the   later    Babylonian,  and 
mean  Influ-  the  Persian  empires,  was  materially 

ence  in  hastened  by  the  trade  and  commerce 
Later  Times,  of  the  ubiquitous  Arameans.  Pales- 
tine itself  gradually  became  Ara- 
mean in  speech,  if  not  materially  so  in  population. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Arameans  had  ceased  to  ha\*e 
any  great  political  importance  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  manifold  actixity  of  the  people.  Orig- 
inally one  of  the  three  great  north  Semitic  dialects, 
along  with  the  Babylonian  (Assyrian)  and  Canaan- 
itic  (Hebrew),  it  had  practically  displaced  the  other 
two  as  a  li\'ing  speech  by  the  second  century  b.c 
Thus  it  happens  that  not  only  were  considerable 
portions  of  two  Old  Testament  books  written 
in  Aramaic  but  also  all  of  these  books  had  to  be 
popularly  explained  in  Aramaic  and  translated  into 
that  language,  in  the  form  of  the  Targums.  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  the  later  Old  Testament  books  generally  is  more 
or  less  colored  by  Aramaic,  and  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect  (Matt.  xxvW.  46, 
and  elsewhere).  But  the  chief  literary  use  of 
Aramaic  came  after  the  close  of  the  canon,  Eldessa 
(modem  Orfa)  in  upper  Mesopotamia  haWng 
succeeded  to  much  of  the  business  and  importance 
of  the  neighboring  Charran  which  remained  pagan. 
A  great  Christian  school  was  founded  there  in  the 
second  century,  and  this  became  the  center  of  the 
vast  **  Syriac  "  Uterature. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 

Biblioorapht:  For  history,  etc..  con9ult  C.  von  I^n^rke, 
Kenaan,  i.  218  f<qq..  KOnigoberg.  1844:  C.  Ritter.  Erd- 
kunde,  parts  x.  and  xvi..  Berlin.  1843.  1852:  T.  Noldeke, 
\amen  und  WohnsiUe  der  Aramder,  in  Aiutand,  xl.  U867), 
nos.  33-34,  also  'A<ravpuK^  Svpiot,  Zvpo«,  in  Hermes,  v. 
(1871)  443-468.  and  Die  yamen  der  aramdiachen  Satian 
und  Spraehe,  in  ZD\fG.  zxv.  (1871)  113-131.  For  the 
people.  A.  Featherman,  Social  H%»tory  of  ike  Race*  of  Man- 
kind,  ii.,  London,  1881:  H.  Spencer,  Descripiire  Sociviagy^ 
Y.  Atiatic  Races,  London,  1876.  For  the  religion.  F.  B&tb- 
gen.  BextrAge  xur  aemitiscken  ReliffionsQesckichte,  Berlin, 
1888.  and  Noldeke's  review  of  the  same  in  ZDMG,  xliL 
(1888)  470-487.  For  the  Aramaic  language.  E.  Renan, 
Hiatoire  gHUrale  et  tyalitne  compari  de*  lanffue*  thnitiquem^ 
Fanji.1863;  T.  Noldeke,  Die  9emih»chen  Sprachen,  pp.  31- 
47.  Leipaic,  1889;  idem,  Grammatik  der  nett-eyriaeken  Spr^' 
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ehs  am  UrmiaSee  und  in  KwdUian,  Leipde,  1868;  idem, 
KungefoMls  ayriteke  OmmmaUk,  Leipde.  1808;  8.  D.  Lussa- 
to, EUmenhtrammaiiealiddCattUoblbHco  €  dA  diaUUo  Udn 
mudico  babUonem,  Padua,  1866,  Bug.  traaaL  by  G.  Goldam- 
mer.  New  York.  1877;  E.  Kautuefa,  Gramntatik  de9  bOh 
luchen  AramAtachent  Leipeie,  1884;  J.  Levy.  ChalddxKhM 
Wdrterbuch  aher  die  Targumiai  und  einm  oro$9Bn  Theil 
deB  rabbtnucken  SehrifiihwnB,  2  vole..  Leipoie,  1867-68; 
C.  Broekelmann,  Lexicon  Svriaeum,  Berlin,  18115;  R. 
PajToe  Smith  and  J  Payne  Smith  (Mn.liargolioutb),  Com- 
Tendiaut  Sjflriae  Dictionary ^  Oxford,  1903;  A.  Meyer.  Je»u 
.If  uttervproMe,  Freiburg.  1896.  For  the  Aramaic  and  Naba- 
tiean  inscriptions,  CIS,  i.  and  ii.  For  the  important 
inacriptione  of  Senjirii  in  northern  Ssrria,  D.  H.  MQller, 
Die  alien  aemitieeken  Ineehnflen  von  SendachirUt  Vienna. 
1893;  Aiugrabunoen  in  Send»€hirU,  in  MiHheUungen  dee 
koniglichen  Afi«eeuffw,  Berlin.  1893  aqq.  On  the  extent  of 
the  Aramean  Mttlementa  and  their  poneMiofui  in  north- 
ern Palestine  consult:  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  28-29.  36. 
182,  232,  239;  and  H.  Winckler.  Orientaliaeke  Forechun- 
0«n,  vol.  Ui.,  part  3.  Leipsic,  1906. 

ARATOR,  a-r6'-ter:  Christian  poet  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  Ligurian  of  noble 
family,  and  was  educated  by  the  archbishop  Lauren- 
tius  ai  Milan;  the  poet  Ennodius  was  his  friend, 
and  the  latter's  nephew  Partheniuswas  Arator's  fel- 
low student  at  Ravenna.  He  chose  a  diplomatic 
career  and  for  a  time  acted  as  comet  domesiicarum, 
and  afterward  as  comes  privatorum  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king  Athalaric.  He  then  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  was  made  subdeacon  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Vigilius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Ids  epico-didactic 
poem,  De  actibus  apoatolorum  libri  ii.  (read  in  public 
in  544)  In  1076  and  1250  hexameters  he  describes 
the  deeds  of  the  apostles  to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  taking  the  Acts  of  Luke  as  a  basis.  He 
treats  his  subject  with  some  poetical  skill  and  with 
rich  allegorical  expositions,  which  are  often  in  bad 
taste.  He  aims  to  show  the  superiority  of  Peter  to 
Paul,  and  the  work  contains  traces  of  Mariolatry, 
hagiolatry,  and  relic-worship.  An  epistle  of  Ara- 
tor's  to  Vigilius,  a  second  to  an  abbot  Florianus, 
and  a  third  to  his  early  friend  Parthenius  are  also 
extant.  His  main  work  was  much  read  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  exists  in  many  manuscripts  of 
the  tenth  and  Seventh  centuries.  It  and  the  let- 
ters are  in  MPL,  Ixviii.  46-252,  and  there  is  an  edi- 
tion by  A.  Htibner,  Neisse,  1850. 

K.  Leimbach. 

Bibuoobapht:  K.  Leimbach,  U^ter  den  Dichter  Araior,  in 
TSK,  xlvi  (1873)  225  sqq..  and  the  works  on  Latin 
literature. 

ARCADIUS,  dr-k^'-di-us,  FLAVIUS:  Eastern 
Roman  emperor  38^-408;  b.  in  Spain,  about  377; 
d.  at  Constantinople  May  1,  408.  He  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  and  the  em- 
press iElia  Flavilla,  and  was  educated  in  secular 
sciences  at  Constantinople  by  the  sophist  Themi»- 
tius.  and  by  Arsenius,  an  ascetic,  in  the  Christian 
religion.  In  383  his  father  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  in  384  he  was  n^e  consul. 
When  in  394  Theodosius  went  to  the  West  to  over 
throw  the  usiuper  Eugenius,  the  government  was 
left  in  care  of  Arcadius,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
minister  Rufinus.  By  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
emperor,  Jan.  17.  395,  at  Milan,  Arcadius  became 
emperor  of  the  East.  By  nature  good-hearted  and 
yielding,  also  without  energy  and  narrow-minded, 
he  became  the  weak  tool  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  obtain  his  favor,  above  all  of  Rufinus,  a  cunning 
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and  unprincipled  Gaul,  and,  after  Mi  murder,  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  covered  his  selfish  atrocities 
with  the  name  of  the  lawful  ruler,  and  finally  till 
his  fall  (399)  united  all  power  in  himself.  Arcadius 
was  also  influenced  by  his  wife  Eudocia,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank.  Under  him  the 
Byzantine  empire  assumed  that  oriental  character, 
wfaieh  it  subsequently  retained.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  and  he  worshiped  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  devoutly.  Even  before  he  was  sole  regent 
he  interdicted  the  public  worship,  instruction,  and 
organization  of  the  heretics  (Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.  v. 
24;  a.  394),  and  in  the  folloi^ing  year  withdrew  all 
former  privileges  (XVI.  v.  25).  Investigations  bad 
to  be  made  for  heretics  in  the  imperial  chancery, 
and  among  the  court-officials  (XVI.  v.  29 )  Gosely 
connected  with  tins  was  his  procedure  against  poly- 
theism. In  397  he  ordered  that  the  material  from 
temples  in  Syria  should  be  used  for  the  repair  or 
construction  of  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
walls  (XV.  i.  36),  and  in  399  he  issued  an  order  to 
the  prefect  of  the  East  to  destroy  all  rural  sanctu- 
aries. In  all  this  Chrysostom  was  his  hearty  sup- 
porter. The  most  important  result  was  probably 
the  destruction  of  the  Mameion  and  of  seven  other 
temples  in  Gaza  in  401  (cf.  the  interesting  ac- 
count in  Marcus's  life  of  Porphyrins,  bishop  of 
Gaza,  and  J.  Dr&seke,  Geaammelte  pairistische 
Untersuchungen,  Leipsic,  1889,  pp.  208  sqq.).  Yet 
it  can  not  be  said  that  Hellenism  suffered  much 
under  Arcadius;  compared  with  the  policy  of  Theo- 
dosius, there  was  even  a  certain  relaxation  (cf .  V. 
Schultze,  Geachichte  des  Unterganges  det  griechisch- 
rdmischen  HeiderUuma,  i.,  Jena,  1887,  353  sqq., 
ii ,  1892,  passim).  Toward  the  Jews  Arcadius  was 
surprisingly  friendly,  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  they  secured  the  favor  of  Eutropius  by  money. 
They  had  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own  similar  to  that 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  analogous 
to  the  ecclesiastical  (Cod,  Theod,,  II.  i.  10;  IX.  xlv 
2;  cf.  GrsBtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  387  sqq.) 
Seditions  from  within,  and  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians from  without,  made  the  rule  of  the  weak  em- 
peror a  sad  chapter  of  Byzantine  history,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  judged  wholly  according  to 
the  unfriendly  or  hostile  heathen  sources  (especially 
Eunapius  and  Zosimus)  Quite  a  number  of  re- 
forms were  decreed  during  his  government  which 
is  also  not  lacking  in  other  good  measures. 

VlCTOB   SCHDLTZE. 

Bibuographt:  The  sources  are  in  the  writings  of  Zosimus, 
Philoetorgius.  Socrates,  Soaomen.  and  Chrysostom;  con- 
sult further  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxzi ;  8.  R. 
Sievertt.  Studien  tur  Qeachichte  der  t&miachen  Kaieer,  335 
M|q..  Berlin.  1870;  F.  W.  Un«er.  QueUen  ntr  byaanH- 
nieehenKunatoeachichle,  vol.  i.,  Vienna.  1878:  A.  GOldeopen- 
nine.  Oeeckichie  dee  oetrdmischen  Reiehea  unter  den  Kat- 
aem  Aroadiua  und  Theodoaiua  II.,  iialle,  1885:  A.  Puech. 
SL  Jean  Chryaoatome  et  lea  mcntra  de  aon  lempa.  Paris.  1891; 
C.  W.  C.  Oman.  Starry  of  the  ByzarUine  Emptre,  London. 
1802. 

ARCANI  DISCIPLINA  ("Instruction  in  the 
[Sacred]  Secret,"  i.e.,  initiation  into  the  mystery): 
A  term  first  applied  by  Dallsus  and  G.  T.  Meier 
to  the  practise  of  maintaining  a  studied  reticence 
(fides  sUentii)  concerning  the  form  and  character 
of  introduction  into  the  Church,  as  if  this  were 
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something  analogous  to  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heathen  world.  The  practise  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  baptismal 
formula  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  so  far  as  these 
had  an  essential  part  in  the  introduction,  were  made 
the  center  of  the  supposed  mysteries.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  after  the  sermon,  to  which  all 
could  listen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  mUsa 
fidelium,  the  deacon  warned  all  uninitiated  away 
from  divine  service  with  the  words:  "  Let  no  one 
of  the  catechumens,  let  no  one  of  the  hearers, 
let  no  one  of  the  unbelievers,  let  no  one  of  the 
heterodox,  be  present"  {Apostolic  Constitutions ^ 
viii.  12). 

The  arcani  disciplina  became  a  subject  of  con- 
fessional polemics  through  the  attempt  of  the 
Jesuit  Emanuel  von  Schelstrate  to  prove  that  it 
was  instituted  by  Jesus  and  followed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  that  for  this  reason  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  (especially  transubstantiation), 
the  veneration  of  images  and  saints,  and  other 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not 
appear  in  the  early  Church.    In  reply 

Various     Tentzel  proved  conclusively  that  until 

Theories,  toward  the  year  200  the  Church  knew 
of  no  mysteries  to  be  kept  secret. 
Nevertheless,  Roman  Catholic  scholars  with  few 
exceptions  (e.g.,  BatifTol)  have  endeavored  to  de- 
fend Schelstrate 's  position.  Justin's  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  act  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  however  {Apol.^  i.  61,  66,  67),  is 
decisive.  The  exclusion  of  the  unbaptized  was  an 
inner  necessity  (cf  Didache,  ix.  5)  and  does  not 
imply  a  mysterious  character  of  the  cult;  the 
secrecy  also  concerned  not  the  dogma  directly,  but 
the  symbols  and  performance. 

Thus  far  Protestants  are  agreed,  but  not  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disciplina.  Casau- 
bon  assigned  its  beginnings  to  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  mysteries  and  a  borrowing  of  their  forms 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  scholars  immedi- 
ately following  him  accepted  his  views.  From- 
mann  sought  the  root  in  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practise  with  regard  to  proselytes.  Rothe 
called  attention  to  a  connection  with  the  catechu- 
men ate  of  the  early  Church,  and  Credner  to  a  rela- 
tion with  the  twofold  division  of  the  cult  resulting 
from  the  dogmatic-mystic  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  T.  Hamack  recognized  in  the  discipline 
a  systematic  transformation  of  the  divine  service 
into  a  form  of  mystery, — a  phenomenon  which 
has  a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to-day  finds  the  secret  of  its  power  in  the 
mystic-theurgic  act  of  its  priests  (cf.  Bonwetsch). 
Zezschwitz  maintained,  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  Rothe,  that  the  cult  acquired  an  exclusive 
character  and  the  fides  silentii  arose  in  the  Church 
from  prudential  motives  because  of  persecution; 
when  persecution  ceased,  the  sermon  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  the  catechumens  (atuiientes)  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  higher  Christian  secrete,  as  well 
as  participation  in  the  vital  part  of  the  service,  was 
reserved  for  a  final  grade  of  maturity  (attained 
only  by  the  competentes);  references  to  these  mat- 
ters naturally  ceased.     It  may  confidently  be  as- 


serted, however,  that  the  arcani  disciplina  was  not 
founded  in  the  external  condition  of  the  Church  or 
in  pedagogic  considerations,  but  was  a  real,  though 
unconscious,  assimilation  to  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
mysteries.  The  notion  that  communion  ^ith  God 
was  possible  only  by  assimilation  to  God  in 
a  future  state  of  incomiption  through  the 
medium  of  sacred  acts,  led  as  naturally  to  the 
formation  of  a  hierarchy,  differing  from  the 
laity  and  bringing  divine  essence  into  it  by 
sacred  acts,  as  to  a  transformation  of  the  divine 
service  into  a  celebration  of  mysteries  which  were 
supposed  to  include  the  divine  in  symbols  and 
symbolic  acts.  Anrich  is  correct,  therefore,  in  desig- 
nating the  disciplina  as  an  analogy  within  the  Church 
of  the  system  of  efficacious  initiations  among  the 
Gnostics  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  theology 
of  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  influenced  by  the  Greek 
mysteries  (against  this  view,  however,  cf.  Batiffol). 

Zahn  (p.  326)  has  demonstrated  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  arcani  disciplina  can  not  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  third  century.  When 
Not  Irenseus  {Hcer.,  III.  iv.  1-2)  demands 
Earlier  than  that  the  baptismal  confession  be  trans- 
thc  Third    mitted  orally  it  is  only  to  the  end  that, 

Century,  being  written  in  the  memory,  it  may 
become  an  inner  possession.  Tertul- 
lian  (Apol,,  vii.;  Ad  na/.,i.  7)  speaks  of  a  fides  silentii 
with  reference  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  opponent.  Hippolytus  (Ad 
Dan.,  i.  16,  18)  speaks  of  baptism  without  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  silence.  Phrases  like  **  the  initiated 
know  "  in  Origen  do  not  establish  the  existence  of 
the  disciplina,  since  it  can  not  be  proven  that  Origen 
represented  general  usage.  In  Contra  Celsum,  iii. 
59-61,  he  has  no  cultic  acts  in  view;  when  he  re- 
marks (Levit.  horn.,  9,  10;  ix.  364,  ed.  Lommatsch), 
"  He  who  is  imbued  with  the  mysteries  knows  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Word  of  God,"  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  mysteries  of  the  gnosis  (Anrich,  129,  n. 
2).  His  reference  to  the  anxiety  lest  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  should  be  dropped  (Exod.  horn., 
xiii.  3;  ix.  156)  is  a  warning  against  the  inatten- 
tive hearing  of  the  Word;  and  his  reference  (Lev. 
horn.,  xiii.  3;  ix.  403)  to  ecclesiastica  mysteria  proves 
nothing.  Methodius  does  not  apply  Matt.  vii.  6  to 
sacred  acts  (Photius,  Bibl.,  cod.  235),  nor  are  such 
acts  '*  the  orgies  of  our  mysteries,  the  mystic  rites 
of  those  who  are  initiated  "  (Sympos.,  vi.  6). 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  arcani  dis- 
ciplina was  in  its  bloom;  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sermon  of  **  the  initiated  know,"  **  the  initi- 
ated," is  characteristic,  and  the  transference  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  mysteries  into  the  Church  is  e\'i- 
dent.  "  To  initiate  "  (Gk.  myeisthai)  and  "  to  in- 
struct "  (katicheisthai)  become  interchangeable 
terms.  Baptism  is  called  "  the  seal  of  the  mystic 
perfection  "  and  "  a  mystic  purification  (kaiharmos) 
and  lustration  (katharsion) " ;  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  "  the  mystery  ";  its  elements  are  "  symbols." 
"  To  be  initiated  "  (mystagi^eisthai)  signifies  to  be 
competent  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  be- 
tray the  mysteries  is  expressed  by  the  correspond- 
ing exorcheisthai. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  disciplina  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  mystery  was  not  the  dogma 
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and  sacramental  gift,  but  the  elements  and  the  rit- 
ual performance.  In  Theodoret's  dialogue  I  neon- 
fu8U8  (iv,  125,  ed.  Schul^ze),  the  orthodox  shrinks 
from  openly  naming  bread  and  cup 
The  Im-  lest  **  some  one  uninitiated  be  pres- 
mediateOb-  ent/'  and  vaguely  calls  the  body  and 
ject  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  a  gift.  The  desire 
Disciplina.  was,  of  course,  to  withhold  even  from 
the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the  act  and 
the  "  mystic  symbols  **;  hence  the  exclusion  of  the 
unbaptized  from  the  miasa  fidelium  and  the  watch 
at  the  door  by  the  ostiaries.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  the  real  object  of  the  disciplina. 
To  keep  people  in  actual  ignorance  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  the  silence  observed  produced  the 
impression  of  a  mystery.  The  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
Supper  held  the  same  position  as  the  confession  in 
baptism;  the  character  of  secret  objects  was  given 
to  both  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hist,  eec/.,  i.  20;  Ambrose, 
De  Cain  et  AM,  I.  ix.  37).  The  opposite  to  the 
confession  of  the  neophyte  was  the  renunciation, 
which  was  also  kept  secret.  Everything  which 
preceded  and  followed  baptism  necessarily  partook 
of  the  secrecy.  The  eucharist  as  the  clinoax  of  the 
whole  mystagogy  is  the  mystery  par  excellence. 
Dogmas  were  mysteries  (Basil,  De  epir,  eanc.f  xxvii. 
66)  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  generally  claimed 
to  possess  wonderful  mysteries,  especially  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  bap- 
tismal symbol;  but  no  secrecy  of  the  dogma  was 
intended.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  catechu- 
menate  the  arcani  disciplina  ceased,  although  in 
the  Greek  liturgy  the  formula  for  dismissing  the  cate- 
chumens remained;  but  the  cult  of  the  Greek 
Church  now  actually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
mystico-allegoricai  drama,  a  mystery  of  the  heathen 
kind,  though  of  a  higher  type.    N.  Bonwetsch. 

Bibliooraphy:  I.  Ca8aubon.  De  rtbu»  Merit  et  eccUntu- 
Ucia,  Geneva.  1654;  G.  T.  Meier,  De  recondita  veterU  ecd&- 
wice  theologia,  Helmstedt.  1670;  E.  von  Schelstrate,  An- 
Hquitae  illuetrcUa  circa  concilia  generalia  et  provtncialia 
and  CommerUatio  de  a.  Antiocheno  ctmcUio^  Antwerp,  1678, 
1681;  W.  E.  Tentzel.  Exercitalionee  eelecta,  ii..  Leipsio. 
1692,  contains  Tentzel 'a  Ditaertatio  de  diedplina  arcani, 
1683;  Schelstrate '8  Dieeertatio  apologetica  de  diaciplina 
arcani  contra  diaputationem  E.  Tentzelii,  1685;  and  Tent- 
Bel's  reply,  Animadveraionea;  G.  C.  L.  T.  Frommann,  De 
diaciplina  arcani,  Jena,  1833;  R.  Rothe,  De  diaciplinca 
arcani  ariffine,  Heidelberg,  1841;  K.  A.  Credner,  in  the 
Jenaer  dUgemeine  LUteraturteitung,  653  sqq.,  1844;  T. 
Hamack,  Der  chriaUieKe  Oemeindeootteadienat  im  apoaU>- 
liachen  und  aUkatholiactien  Zeitalter,  pp.  1-66,  Erlaingen, 
1854;  G.  von  Zezschwitz,  Syatem  der  Katechetik,  i.  154-200, 
Leipsic,  1863;  N.  Bonwetsch,  Weaen,  ErUatehung,  und 
Fortgang  der  Arkartrdiaciplin,  in  ZHT,  xliil  (1873)  203- 
209;  T.  Zahn,  Glaubengregel  and  Taufbekenntnia  in  der 
alien  Kirche,  in  ZKW,  i.  (1880)  315  sqq.;  E.  Bratke,  Die 
Stellung  dea  Clemena  Alexandrinua  turn  antiken  Myaterien- 
toeaen,  in  TSK,  Ix.  (1887)  647-708;  E.  Hatch.  The  Inftw 
ence  of  Greek  Ideaa  and  Uaagea  upon  the  Chriaiian  Church , 
chap.  X.,  London,  1800;  H.  Holtzmann,  Die  Katecheae 
der  alten  Kirche,  in  Theologiache  Al^ndlungen  WeizaUcktr 
gewidmet,  pp.  66-76,  Freiburg,  1802;  G.  Anrich,  Daa  antike 
Myaierienweaen  in  aeinem  Einftuaa  auf  daa  Chriatenhim, 
Gottingen,  1804;  G.  Wobbermin,  Religionsgeachichtliche 
Studien  zur  Frage  der  Beeinfluaaung  dea  UrchrUtentuma 
durch  daa  antike  Myaierienweaen^  Berlin,  1806;  P.  Batif- 
fol.  £tudea  d'hiaUnre  et  de  thiologie  poaiHve,  Paris,  1002; 
H.  Gravel.  Die  Arkandiaeiplin,  part  i.,  MOnster,  1002. 

ARCHBISHOP :  A  bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  has 
not  only  the  charge  of  his  own  diocese  like  any 


other  bishop,  but  also  certain  rights  of  oversight 
and  precedence  over  several  other  bishops  whose 
diocese^  are  included  in  his  province.  In  the  third 
century,  by  analogy  with  the  political  divisions  of 
the  Empire  (see  Eparchy),  there  grew  up  an  organ- 
ization of  several  bishoprics  under  the  leadership' 
of  a  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  the  provincial 
capital;  it  was  his  place  to  conduct  episcopal  elec- 
tions, to  confirm  the  choice  and  to  consecrate  the 
one  chosen,  and  to  convoke  the  bishops  of  hia 
province  in  an  annual  synod.  In  concert  with 
them,  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and 
the  synod  formed  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  bishops,  as  well  as  one  of  first 
instance  for  charges  brought  against  them.  In  the 
following  centuries  the  metropolitan  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  coimtries  of  the  West  as 
well.  In  the  Merovingian  period,  however,  the 
joint  power  claimed  by  the  princes  in  filling  episco- 
pal sees  and  the  importance  attained  by  national 
councils  robbed  the  position  of  the  metropolitans 
of  much  of  its  independence;  nor  were  they  able  to 
recover  it  in  the  Carolingian  era,  between  the  domi- 
nation assumed  by  Chaiiemagne  and  the  papal 
claims  to  an  immediate  decision  in  weighty  matters, 
for  which  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  had  fur- 
nished a  basis.  The  rights  of  a  metropolitan  were 
accordingly  limited  in  the  thirteenth  century  legal 
compilations  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  to  the 
following  particulars:  (1)  The  confirmation  of 
episcopal  elections  and  consecration  of  bishoper  in 
his  province;  (2)  calling  and  presiding  over  pro- 
vincial councils;  (3)  general  oversight  of  his  suf- 
fragans, visitation  of  their  dioceses,  and  imposition 
of  censures  and  penalties  on  them,  though  not  of 
deposition;  (4)  hearing  of  appeals  from  episcopal 
courts;  and  (5)  the  so-call^  Jus  devoliUionis 
(q.v.).  The  first  of  these  he  lost  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  confirmation  and  consecration  of 
bishops  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  Coimcil 
of  Trent  confirmed  the  second,  but  limited  the 
third  by  requiring  the  assent  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  direction  of 
seminaries  in  the  dioceses  of  l^  suffragans,  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  their  obligation  of  resi- 
dence. An  archbishop  has  the  title  of  "  Most  Rev- 
erend," and  ranks  immediately  after  patriarchs. 
He  wears  the  pallium  (q.v.)  as  a  special  symbol  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cross  (crux 
erecta  or  gestatoria)  is  carried  before  him  within  his 
own  province.  The  title  apxieirlaKOKoc  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Alexandria,  but  after  the  development 
of  the  great  patriarchates  it  came  to  denote  other 
bishops  of  large  cities  who  w^ere  undistinguishable 
in  rank  from  metropolitans;  and  the  titles  have 
been  practioally  synonymous  in  the  West — though 
there  are  a  few  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  (such 
as  those  of  Amalfi,  Lucca,  and  Udine)  who  are  not 
metropolitans,  and  in  the  case  of  titular  arch- 
bishops (see  Bishop,  Titular)  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  their  office  that  there  is  no  metropolitan 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
title  of  archbishop  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
the  metropolitans  of  England  and  Ireland,  owing 
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to  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use  in  the 
colonial  churches;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  its  use,  and  the  proposal 
has  even  been  made  to  establish  archbishops  with 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Germany  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  has  been 
oonferred  only  in  individual  instances  on  general 
iniperintendents,  as  by  Frederick  William  III.  on 
Borowski  at  KOnigsberg  in  1829  (see  Bobowbki, 
LuDwia  Ernest  von).  (P.  HiNBCHiusf.) 

Bibuographt:  Bingham,  OriginM,  books  i.,  it.,  xvii.;  C.  W. 
August!,  DenkwfirdiokeitenauB  der  chrUUichen  ArchOologie, 
Leipsic  1820;  A.  J.  Binterim,  DtnkwHrdigkeUtn  der  thriat- 
kaU%oli9chenKirch*,V.  i.  466  aqq..  IkUinz.1820;  A.  Nicolo- 
viuB,  Die  biachdflujis  WOrdein  Preuttena  evanffelisdur  Kir- 
the,  Kdnigsberg,  1834;  E.  Ubmng^Gfchicktedea  deuUchen 
KirchtnrteKU,  i.  362,  ii.  197.  Strasburg.  1878;  J.  Ma«t. 
Abhandlunotn  fiber  die  rttiUHtke  Stellung  der  ErMbi$diOfe 
in  tUrkaHiolitehenKirdie.FT^buTg,  1878;  Hauck,  KD,  iii. 
16  aqq. 

ARCHDALLyMERVYN:  Anglican  bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe,  Ireland;  b.  Feb.  16,  1833.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1856), 
and  was  successively  curate  of  Templecrone  (1856- 
57),  Trinity  Church,  Dublin  (1857-62),  Lislee 
(1862-63),  vicar  of  Templebready  (1863-72),  and 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Coris  (1872-94).  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Cork  from  1878  to  1894,  canon  of 
6t.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Cork,  in  1891,  and  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  bishops  Meade  and  Gregg  of  Cork 
from  1872  to  1894.  He  was  dean  of  Cork  from 
the  latter  year  until  1897,  when  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Killaloe. 

ARCHDEACON  and  ARCHPRIEST:  Offidab 
who  are  mentioned  very  early  as  heads  of  the  lower 
or  ministering  clergy  and  of  the  other  priests.  Both 
are  assistants  and  sometimes  representatives  of  the 
bishop,  the  archpriest  more  in  liturgical  functions, 
the  archdeacon  in  those  of  church  government. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  dioceses  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  which  were  originally  much  larger 
than  the  older  ones  of  the  East  and  South,  we  find 
a  number  of  archpriests  whose  functions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  indicated.  The  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  parishes  (much  larger  than  the  modem 
parishes),  frequently  following  political  divisions 
in  their  boimdariee.  The  inhabitants  of  a  parish, 
considered  as  a  single  community,  have  one  church, 
often  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  set  apart  for 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  fimctions.  This  is  the 
church  for  Sunday  service,  baptism,  funerals,  and 
the  payment  of  church  taxes.  Through  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  scattered  other  smaller 
churches  used  for  less  important  functions,  and 
served  by  clergy  who  are  representatives  of  the 
parish  priest.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
principal  or  "  baptismal  "  churches,  the  importance 
of  the  archpriests  diminished.  From  the  ninth 
century  their  place  was  taken  by  rural  deans,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  more  than  one  archpresbyter- 
ate,  and,  as  they  were  generally  taken  from  among 
the  archpriests,  frequently  retained  that  title.  The 
archdeacons  did  not  hold  everywhere  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  archpriests.  Under  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  they  appear  in  charge  of  church  property  and 
Jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses.    By  the  ninth  century, 


priests  began  to  be  named  to  this  office,  and  finally 
none  but  priests  held  it,  who  were  placed  over  the 
archpriests.  About  the;  same  time  in  France, 
somewhat  later  in  Germany,  the  custom  arose  of 
dividing  the  dioceses  into  several  of  these  archdea- 
conries. With  the  development  of  the  cathedral 
chapters,  it  became  usual  for  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter to  be  archdeacon,  or,  if  there  were  several  arch- 
deacons in  the  diocese,  the  office  was  held  also  by 
canons  or  other  heads  of  collegiate  bodies.  The 
power  of  the  archdeacon  gradually  increased;  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  is 
already  known  as  judex  ordinarius,  and  has  an  in- 
dependent right  to  make  canonical  visitations,  to 
decide  many  cases  (especially  matrimonial),  to 
examine  candidates  for  ordination,  and  to  install 
beneficed  clergy.  The  bishops  found  it  necessary 
to  repress  the  presumption  of  the  archdeacons,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  at  Tours  1239,  Li^ge  1287,  Mainz 
1310)  they  obtained  legislation  in  councils  against 
further  growth  of  these  powers;  in  other  cases  they 
set  up  officials  of  their  own  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  archdeacons  either  had  or  claimed. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  officicdes  foraneiy  with  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  above  both,  for  the 
exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  and  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  bishops,  the  offlciaUa  priturlpales 
and  vicars-general.  Since  neither  the  archdeacons 
nor  the  archpriests  gave  ready  submission  to  these 
new  officials,  a  great  number  of  local  differences  of 
usage  grew  up,  which  were  first  reduced  to  some 
sort  of  uniformity  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  it  the  archdeacons  were 
finally  deprived  of  all  criminal  and  matrimonial 
jurisdiction,  and  their  right  to  hold  visitations 
made  dependent  on  the  bishop's  permission.  Since 
that  time  they  have  declined  in  importance  or 
disappeared  entirely  in  many  dioceses,  and  their 
functions  are  nowadays  discharged  usually  by  the 
vicar-general  and  his  assistants.  At  Rome  the  arch- 
deacon developed  into  the  cardinal-camerlingo  and 
the  cathedral-archpriest  into  the  cardinal-vicar, 
while  in  the  other  dioceses  their  place  has  been  fre- 
quently taken  by  coadjutor  or  assistant  bishops. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archidiaconal 
office  has  been  retai  ncd  in  vigor.  There  are  seventy- 
one  archdeacons  in  all,  each  diocese  having  a 
plurality.  They  are  members  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  and  often  hold  separate  benefices.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon  assists  the 
bishop  in  visitation  and  in  looking  after  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  parishes  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  holding  court  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  for  the  trial 
of  minor  ecclesiastical  causes  both  disciplinary 
and  financial.  A.  H.  N. 

Bibuographt:  J.  G.  Pertsch,  Vom  Urtprung  der  Archidia- 
konen,  HildeBheim,  1743;  Kranold,  D<is  apostoliache  Alter 
dtr  ArchidiaconalwUrde,  Wittenberic.  1768;  A.  J.  Binterim, 
DenkwHrdigkeiUn  der  chrigt4eatholiaehen  Kircke,  I.  i.  38&- 
434.  M»ini.  1825;  DC  A,  i.  13^138:  A.  Schrdder.  Die 
Enlunckeluno  dee  Archidiakonate,  Augsburg,  1890;  and  the 
workn  on  canon  law. 

ARCHELAUS,   ar"ke-l^us.     See     Herod    and 
HIS  Family. 
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ARCHEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL:  The  term  arche- 
ology has  become  current  through  the  work  of 
Josephus  bearing  that  name  (Gk.  Archaiologia  ; 
Lat.  AntiquiUUes), — a  presentation  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  Before  Joeephus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
BUS  (i.  4;  iv.  1)  and  others  applied  the  name  to  an- 
cient histories  and  mythologies.  Biblical  arche- 
ology in  this  sense  should  treat  Biblical  history  in 
all  its  relations.  The  term  is  now  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  section  of  Biblical 
Meaning  history,  and  means  the  scientific  de- 
and  Scope,  scription  of  the  relations,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  Israel  in  Bible  times.  The  science  is  thus 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  in  the  common 
sense,  from  Biblical  theology,  and  from  Christian 
archeology  and  church  history.  It  would  be  more 
exact  to  speak  of  Hebrew-Jewish  archeology  based 
on  Biblical  sources;  but  the  old  name  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  superseded. 

The  science  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
such  parts  of  the  New  as  have  a  Jewish  background; 
it  acquaints  both  the  scholar  and  the  Bible-reader 
with  the  conditions  which  must  be  known  if  the 
events  recorded  and  the  religious  views  set  forth 
are  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  But  its  aim  can 
only  be  attained  when  sought  in  the  right  way. 
The  method  must  be  historical  and  the 
Aim,  study  must  begin  with  a  critical  ex- 
Method,  amination  of  the  sources;  the  customs 
and  Sub-  and  institutions  described  can  not  be 
divisions,  considered  isolated  phenomena,  but 
must  be  treated  as  parts  of  the  organic 
whole  of  world  history;  their  historical  develop- 
ment must  be  traced.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hebrew  literature  many  points  of  arche- 
ology do  not  admit  of  a  final  decision.  A  topical 
arrangement  on  the  whole  seems  preferable  to  an 
attempt  to  present  the  matter  chronologically.  The 
most  natural  subdivision  draws  the  line  between 
religious  and  secular  things.  The  former  division 
will  include  the  holy  places  (the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  tabernacle,  high  places,  the  temple,  syna- 
gogues), holy  actions  (sacrifice,  prayer,  vows, 
oracles,  purification),  holy  seasons  (Sabbath,  new 
moon,  festivals),  and  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
seers,  prophets,  Nazirites,  Iiierodules,  etc.).  The 
latter  head  subdivides  into  tilings  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  includes  arts  and  sciences,  weights, 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  and  the  like.  A  de- 
scription of  land  and  people  forms  a  fitting  intro- 
duction. 

Of  the  sources  of  Biblical  archeology,  the  most 
important  are,  of  course,  monuments,  inscriptions, 
and  coins.  Ab  to  monuments,  Palestine  is  well 
known  to  be  poorer  than  most  other  lands  of  civi- 
lized antiquity.  The  most  important  now  known 
are  certain  remains  of  buildings,  walls,  and  aque- 
ducts in  Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  graves  have 
been  opened  which  throw  some  light  upon  burial 
customs.  Pottery  and  weights  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  specimens  are  few.  The  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus  in  Rome  has  sculptures  of  articles  of 


temple  furniture,  and  various  Ass}Tian,  Eg3rptian, 
and  Phenician  monuments  and  sculptures  illus- 
trate Israelitic  architecture   (temples, 

Sourcss.  palaces,  altars,  etc.),  explain  Israelitio 
customs  (dress,  war,  etc.),  or  furnish 
pictures  of  Israelitic  things  or  persons.  Inscriptions 
relating  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history  are  also  sur- 
prisingly few.  The  only  important  ones  thus  far 
found  are  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion (qq.v.),  and  the  tablet  on  the  temple  of  Herod. 
Certain  Phenician  inscriptions  (such  as  the  sar-- 
cophagus  inscription  of  Eshmunezer  and  the  votive 
tablet  of  Massilia),  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  Palestine  touch  upon  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
those  of  Nearer  Asia  in  general,  as  well  as  all  monu- 
ments of  these  peoples,  now  and  then  furnish  mate- 
rial of  more  or  less  importance  (see  Inscriptignb). 
Such  coins  as  we  have  belong  to  Maccabean  and 
later  times.  The  written  soimses  are:  (1)  The 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Old 
Testament  apocrypha;  (2)  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus, especially  the  BeUum  Judaicunif  the  ArUiqui- 
tales f  and  the  Contra  Apionem,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  partizanship;  (3)  Philo's  gr^at 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which 
likewise  has  an  apologetic  tendency  and  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  author  did  not  know  Hebrew;  (4)  the 
rabbinic  writings,  Midrash,  Targums,  and  Talmud, 
which  are  obscure  and  in  their  present  form  are 
hardly  older  than  the  second  Christian  century. 
Lastly,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  nomad 
Bedouins  hold  to  their  customs  and  religious  con- 
ceptions for  centuries,  the  accounts  of  travelers  in 
Palestine  and  neighboring  lands  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  descriptions 
of  pre-lslamic  Arabia,  furnish  an  important  source 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  (R.  Kittel.) 

The  definition  given  above  may  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  certain  distinctions  are  pointed  out  and 
explained:  (1)  The  distinction  between  Biblical 
history  and  Biblical  archeology.  The  archeology 
of  a  ooimtry  or  a  people  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  history. 

Certain      But  archeology  also  includes  a  related 

Distinc-  branch  of  historical  study,  namely 
tioni.  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
related  peoples,  and  neither  the  begin- 
nings nor  progress  of  Hebrew  history  can  be  under- 
stood without  a  good  knowledge  ^of  the  older  and 
of  the  contemporary  Semites  out  of  whom  Israel 
grew,  by  whom  its  fortunes  were  determined,  and 
whose  genius  influenced  vitally  its  religious  and 
social  character.  For  example,  in  the  first  order 
of  value  for  Biblical  study  must  be  placed  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  AJssyria,  and  the 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Arabians  and  Arameans.  (2)  The  distinction 
between  the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  related  or  neighboring 
peoples.  Here  the  vaguest  notions  are  encouraged 
by  a  loose  application  of  the  term  archeology. 
For  example,  Egypt  is  constantly  looked  to  for 
illustration  of  the  Bible  and  for  confirmation 
of  its  records,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  pub- 
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lishcd  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  many  separate  works  upon 
the  same  theme  are  devoted  to  Egyptian  research, 
"which  has  yielded  very  little  for  the  understanding 
of  Biblical  history,  and  virtually  nothing  for  the 
illustration  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Hebrews.     The    reason     tlierefor    lies    partly   in 
the  unique  and  unsympathetic  character  of  Egyptian 
culture,  partly  in  the  fact  that  Egypt  had  very  sel- 
dom any  controlling  influence  on  Palestine  during 
the  formative  period  of  Israel,  and  partly  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Egyptian  records  are  not  so 
businesslike  and  accurate  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  form  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  Biblical  history.     (3)  The  distinction 
between    ancient   and   modem    conditions.    It   is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  Bible 
lands  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  present 
habitants   furnish   Biblical   archeology   accurately 
reproduced.    As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  study  is 
informing  only  along  the  line  of  external   resem- 
blance.   The  outward  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
has  remained  in  many  respects  like  its  ancient  past 
because  of  a  similarity  of  occupation  and  the  slow 
march  of  civilization.    Occasional  Bible  texts  here 
and  there  are  illumined  by  a  reference  to  modem 
customs.    But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  in 
the  Nearer  East,  as  elsewhere,  between  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  past  and   the   present.     The   Bible 
.itself,  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  own  political, 
social,  and  religious  atmosphere,  is  the  great  hand- 
book of  Biblical  archeology,  whose  primary  ele- 
ments, moreover,  are  not  so  much  facts  as  conditions 
and  principles,  such   as  the   inseparable  relation 
between  God  and  his  people,  between  the  people 
and  the  land,  and  between  God  and  the  land;    the 
immediate  and  direct  action  of  the  Deity  in  all 
events   and    in    all   phenomena;     the   unity    and 
actual  identity  of  what  are  called  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  of  religion  and  life,  or  of  religion  and 
morals;    the  solidarity  of  the  community  as  the 
basis  of  the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual;  and  a  world-consciousness 
without  abstract  ideas  and  to  which  even  God  him- 
self was  the  most  concrete  of  realities.     J.  F.  M. 
BiBLioaRAPHY*.  Of  works  on   Biblical  archeology  or  useful 
as  sources,  the  more  important  of  ancient  time  are:  Euse- 
bius,  "  On  the  Names  of  Places  in  the  Holy  Scripture." 
commonly  called  the  OnonuuHcon,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome,  with  title,  De  aitu  et  nominibua  locorum  He- 
braieorum,  both  in  P.  de  Lagarde.  Onomaatica  sacra,  Got- 
tingen,  1870,  1887;  Epiphanius.  "  On  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures." ed.  Lagarde,  <S]/mmicla.  ii.  149-216,  Gdttingen.  1880. 
More  modem  works:  C.  Sigonius,  De  republica  Hebraica, 
Bologna,  1582;  B.  Arias  Montanus,  Anhqutiatea  Judaicce, 
Leyden,  1503;   T.  Goodwin,  Moaea  et  Aaron,  Oxford.  1616; 
ed.  J.  H.  Hottinger.  Frankfort,   1710;    P.  Cunsus.  De 
republica  Hebraica,  Lyons,  1617:  J.  Spencer,  De  legibua 
Hebraorum  ritual^nut  Cambridge,  1686;  rev.  ed.  by  L. 
Chappelow,   1727,  by   C.    M.    Pfaff,   Ttlbingen,   1732;  J. 
Lund,  Die  alien  jUdiachen  Heiligthiimer,  GoUeadienate,  und 
OetDohnheiten,  Hamburg,  1695;  M.  Leydekker,  De  repub- 
lica H^aarumt  Amsterdam,   1704;  A.   Reland,   Palaa- 
Una  ex  monumenHa  v^eribua  illuatrtUa,    Utrecht,    1714; 
A.  G.  W&hiier,  Antiguitatea  Ebraorum,  Gdttingen,  1743; 
J.  D.    Michaelis,  Moaaiachea  Recht,  Frankfort.   1771-75, 
Biehl.  1777.  Eng   transl  .  London,  1814;  H.  E.  Wamek- 
ros,  Entwurt  der  hebrAiachen  AUerthQmer,  Weimar,  1782, 
1794,  1832.     Most  of  the  works  which  had  appeared  at 
the  time  were  collected  by  B.  Ugolino  in  his  Theaaurua 
anHquitatum  aacrarum,  34  vols..  Venice,  1744-69.     From 
this  time  on  there  are  numerous  works,  such  as  thoee  of 


G.  L.  Bauer,  GoUeadienatltche  Verfaaauno,  Leipsic,  1805; 
J.  Jahn,  Vienna.  1817-25,  Eng.  transl.,  Andover,  1827: 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  4th  ed.  by  F.  J.  R&biger,  Leipsic, 
1864;  J.  H.  Pareau,  Utrecht.  1817;  A.  Scholz.  Bonn, 
1834;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  BUcher  Moaea  und  JEgypten, 
Berlin,  1841,  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Andover. 
1843;  C.  von  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  Kdnigsberg,  1844;  H. 
Ewald,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  OeachichU  dea  Volkea  larael, 
Gdttingen,  1848,  1866.  Eng.  transl.  by  H.  S.  Solly.  Lon- 
don, 1876;  J.  L.  SaalschQtz.  Moaaiachea  Recht,  Berlin. 
1853;  idem.  Arch&olooie,  Kdnigsberg.  1855-56;  K.  F.  KeU, 
Frankfort.  1858-59.  1875,  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh.  1887- 
88:  D.  B.  von  Haneberg.  Munich.  1869;  H.  J.  Van  Leunep. 
Bible  Landa;  their  modern  Cuatoma  and  Mannera  xlluatra- 
Hve  of  Scripture,  New  York.  1875.  The  latest  works  are 
E.  C.  Bissell.  Biblical  A ntiquitiea,  Philadelphia.  1888  (con- 
servative); E.  Babelon.  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquitiea 
.  .  .  Chald<Ka,  Aaayria,  Peraia,  Syria,  Judcea,  Phftntda, 
and  Carthage,  London.  1889,  new  ed..  1906  (valuable  for 
purposes  of  comparison) ;  J.  T.  de  Visser.  Hebreeuwacha 
Archaologie,  2  vols.,  Utrecht.  1891-98;  J.  Bensinger.  He- 
br&iacha  Arch&ologie,  Freiburg.  1894  (an  excellent  hand- 
book); W.  Nowack,  Hebraiache  ArchAologie,  Freiburg, 
1894  (goes  well  with  Bensinger);  C.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Recueil  dea  monumenta  inSdita  ou  peu  connua,  art,  archS- 
ologie,  epigraphre,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900:  Recent  Re- 
aeareh  in  Bible  Landa,  ed  H.  V  Hilprecht.  Philadelphia, 
1898;  T.  Nicol.  Recent  Archceology  and  the  Bible,  London, 
1899;  a  useful  book  is  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Explorationa  in 
Bible  Landa,  Philadelphia,  1903;  the  various  histories  of 
Israel  by  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Kittel,  and  others  are  also 
important.  For  Arabian  Antiquities  see  under  Ababia, 
and  for  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  see  those  articles  For 
the  medieval  itineraries  and  modem  works  of  travel,  con- 
sult R.  Rdhricht,  Bibliotheca  geographica  Palceatincg,  Ber- 
lin, 1890;  a  useful  bibliography  will  be  found  in  J.  F. 
Hurst,  Literature  of  Theology.  118-130.  New  York.  1896. 

ARCHEOLOGY,  CHRISTIAIT :  The  science  which 
investigates  and  exhibits  the  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  forms  of  life  and  conditions  of  the 
Christian  community  for  the  period  terminating 
with  the  Middle  Ages.     It  may  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Law  and  government,  including  such  topics  as 
constitution,  the  clergy,  monasticism,  discipline, 
church  law,  synods,  relations  to  the  State,  etc.; 

(2)  worship — the  various  forms  of  divine  service, 
festivals,  such  acts  as  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
marriage  ceremony,  burial,  consecrations  (of 
churches,  altars,  bells,  holy  water,  etc.),  benedic- 
tions and  maledictions,  exorcism,  etc.;  (3)  art — 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  church  furniture, 
burial  arrangements,  etc.;  (4)  private  and  public 
life — the  giving  of  names,  marriage,  position  of 
women,  prayer,  education,  slavery,  occupations, 
corporations  and  societies,  amusements,  pilgrim- 
ages, superstitions,  benevolent  institutions,  etc. 
Church  music  and  books  are  better  treated,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  head  of  worship  than  of  art.  The 
sources  of  Christian  archeology  are  the  same  as  for 
church  history.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
the  last  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  is  fur- 
nished by  monumental  remains. 

The  history  of  the  science  begins  with  the  first 
work  of  Protestantism  on  church  history,  the  "  Mag- 
deburg Centuries"  (1559-74;  see  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies), which,  however,  makes  no  distinction 
between  archeology  and  history;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  Csesar 
Baronius  (cf.  the  epitome  of  Baronius's  Anncdes 
by  C.  Schulting,  Cologne,  1601).  As  an  independ- 
ent science  Christian  archeology  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  Joseph  Bingham's  massive 
work,  Origines  ecclesiasticw,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  (10  vols.,  Ix)ndon.  170vS-22;  see 
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Bingham,  Joseph).  A  number  of  monographs  fol- 
lowed during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  the  study  was  pursued  with  new 
vigor.  C.  W.  Augusti's  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der 
chnsUichen  Archdologie  (12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31), 
Lehrhuch  der  chriatlichen  AUerthunier  fiir  akade- 
mische  Vorlesungen  (1819),  and  Handbuch  der  chriat- 
lichen  Archdologie  (3  vols.,  1835-37;  cf .  J.  E.  Riddle, 
A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquitiee,  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Augusti  and  Other  Sources,  London, 
1839,  1843;  L.  Coleman,  The  Antiquilies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Augusti f  with  Numerous  Additions  from 
Rheinwald,  Siegel,  and  Others,  Andover,  1841),  were 
works  of  value.  A.  J.  Binterim  in  his  Vorzilglichste 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  christkatholischen  Kirche  (7 
vols.,  Mainz,  1825-37)  purposely  ignored  Protestant 
researches  and  contributed  little  to  the  subject. 
Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  G.  F.  H.  Rhein- 
wald, iiCircWi;c;i€  Archdologie  (Berlin,  1830);  H.E.  F. 
Guericke,  Lehrhuch  der  christlichrkirchlichen  Alter- 
thiimer  (Leipsic,  1847,  Berlin,  1859;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1851);  V  Schultze,  Archdologie  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirche,  in  Zockler's  Handbuch  der  theologi- 
schen  Wissenschaften,  ii.  (Mimich,  1889).  Lexical 
works  are:  W.  Smith  and  S.Cheetham,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  London,  1875-80); 
F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encyklopddie  der  christlichen 
Alterthumer  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1880-86);  Orazio 
Mamecchi,  Elements  d* Archdologie  chrHienne  (3 
vols.,  Rome  and  Paris.  1890);  F.  Cabrol,  Diction- 
naire  d*archiologie  chritienne  et  de  liturgie  (Paris, 
1903  sqq.).  A  useful  and  readable  book  is  Walter 
Lowrie's  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church  (New 
York,  1901).  For  works  on  Christian  art,  see 
Art  and  Church.  Victor  Schultze. 

BiBUOGRAPHT'  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumentaU 
Theoloffie,  Gotha,  1867;  F.  X.  Kraua,  Ueber  Begriff,  Umr 
fang,  Qe»chicht€  der  chriatlidien  Archdologie,  Fraibuiv, 
1879. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF:  The  court  of  appeal 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  original  place  of  the  court  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  which  was 
in  the  crypt.  The  judge  was  originally  called  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court,  but  now  is 
called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  because  the  functions 
of  dean  and  principal  have  been  united.  The  dean 
once  was  set  over  thirteen  churches  in  London, 
which  were  exempt  from  the  bishop  of  London's 
jurisdiction,  but  now  he  has  no  such  authority  as 
the  churches  are  no  longer  exempt.  The  office  is 
only  titular  and  the  court  itself  has  no  regular 

?lace  of  meeting  but  sits  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
*alace  or  in  the  church  house.  The  court  is  rarely 
convened.  The  judge  is  the  only  ecclesiastical 
judge  authorized  to  sentence  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  deprivation.  Appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  are  heard  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  present 
judge  (1906)  is  Sir  Arthur  Charles,  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1899  and  holding 
a  life  office. 

ARCHEVITES,  flr^e-voits:  The  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  only  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  possibly  one 
of  the  tribes  settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria 
(n  Kings   xvii.  24).      While  it  is  possible  that 


the  name  was  an  official  designation,  it  is  better 
taken  as  meaning  "inhabitants  of  Erech"  (see 
Apharsachites)  . 

ARCmCAPELLANUS,  (lr''kl-ka-pein&-nus  (also 
called  capellanus  sacri  palatii,  and  by  Hincmar  of 
Reims  apocrisiarius):  The  title  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  at  the  court  of  the  Prank- 
ish sovereigns,  who  not  only  presided  over  the  other 
court  chaplains  but  also  had  the  oversight  of  the 
court  school,  and  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire  (814-840)  adjudicated  all  matters  of  justice 
at  court  which  affected  ecclesiastics.  It  was  thus 
a  very  influential  position.  In  856  the  archicapel- 
Umus  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  court  chancery, 
which  had  been  managed  under  the  Merovingian 
line  by  a  secular  commission  and  under  the  Caro- 
lingians  by  a  cancellarius.  The  combined  fimc- 
tions  were  entrusted  to  Archbishop  Liudhard  of 
Mainz  in  870,  and  the  title  archicancellarius  became 
commonly  applied  to  the  office,  which  under  the 
Ottos  was  de  finitely  attached  to  the  see  of  Mains. 
But  from  1014  the  archbishop  only  bore  the  latter 
title,  while  that  of  archicapeUanus  once  more  desig- 
nated a  strictly  court  functionary,  whose  place  was 
taken  after  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  almoner 
(q.v.).  (E.  Friedberq.) 

Bibljoorapht:  A.  J.  Binterim,  Denkwikrdigkeiten  der  chriet' 
kaiholiecKen  Kirehe,  I  ii.  83  sqq..  Mains.  1826;  G.  Waits, 
Deutaehe  Verfaemngegeeckichte,  iii  516  sqq..  iv.  415,  Kiel, 
1860-61 _ 

ARCHIEREUS,  or'ld-ar'e-us :  A  common 
designation  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  for  the 
higher  clergy  in  distinction  from  the  other  from 
presbyter  down. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  dr^ki-man' droit  (Gk.  ar- 
chimandrite, "  ruler  of  the  fold,"  'giandra,  **  fold," 
being  applied  to  a  monastic  association  as  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ):  A  name  given  to 
the  head  of  a  larger  monastic  community,  either 
the  abbot  of  a  single  monastery  or,  more  in  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  general  abbot 
of  several  monasteries  belonging  to  one  congre- 
gation. The  title  was  in  general  use  in  the  East 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  In  the  West  it  is 
foimd  in  the  rules  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (vi.)  and 
Columban  (vii.),  of  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century.  From  the  tenth  century  it  served  as  a 
general  designation  of  prelates,  even  of  archbishops. 
In  1094  Roger  of  Sicily  put  all  Basilian  monks  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  under  an  archimandrite,  who 
was  later  superseded  by  a  secular  prelate.  By 
a  brief  of  Urban  VIII.,  Feb.  23,  1635,  the  archi- 
mandrite of  Messina  was  granted  quasiepisoopal 
jurisdiction,  the  use  of  the  pontificals,  and  other 
privileges.  The  abbots  of  the  Greek  Uniate 
Churches  in  Poland,  Galicia,  Transylvania,  Hun- 
gary, Slavonia,  and  Venice  also  have  the  title 
"  archimandrite."  In  the  Russian  Church  the 
archimandrites  enjoy  high  honor  and  wear  marks 
of  respect  which  elsewhere  belong  only  to  bishops — 
infulae,  staves,  crosses,  and  the  like.  They  are 
gene/ally  under  the  diocesan  bishop,  though  many 
had  become  immediately  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  or  the  Russian  metropolitan 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
Consult  Du  Cange  and,  for  a  most  exhaustive 
treatment,  ACL,  s.v. 
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L  Generml  Treatment. 

First  FUoes  of  ChristiBB  Worthtp 
(§1). 

Virst  Special  Buiklliici  (f  2). 

Changes  Demanded  by  Altwred  Cir- 
cumstanoes  of  Christians  (|  3). 

Origin  of  the  Christian  BasiUea  (1 4). 

First  Step  toward  a  Chiireh  Build- 
ing (f  6). 

Second  Step  (f  6). 

Ghurch-Buiiding  AetiTity  alter  313 
(§7) 

BasiUea  Style  Reprodveed  (f  8). 

Change  to  Circular  Buildings  (f  0). 

Memorial  Churches  (f  10). 


Basilica    the  Aooepted    Type    of 

Western  Medieval  Churehes  (f  1 1). 
Combination  of  Basilica  and  Domed 

Styles  (I  12). 
The  Bomaneeque  Basilica  (f  13). 
Variations  in  the   Details  of  the 

Romanesque  Basilica  (f  14). 
Ths  Vaulted  Church  (|  15). 
Diffsrenees    between   the   Ancient 

and  Romaneeque  Basilica  (f  16). 
French  Ecelesiastieal  Development 

(I  17). 
Intiodaetion  of  the  Gkithie  Style 

(§  18). 


Its  Adoption  in  Franoe  and  Ger- 
many (f  19). 

No   Present    Shigto   Fredoauaaat 
Type  (§  20). 
XL  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

Romanesque  Architecture  (f  1). 

Introduction  of  Gothic  (|  2). 

Three  Periods  (f  3). 

Characteristics  of  English  Gothie 
(§4). 

The  Smaller  English  Churehes  (f  6). 

Renaissance  Architecture  (f  0). 

Modem  English  Ardiiteeture  (|  7). 
III.  Ecclesiastical      /rehitecture       in 
America. 


I.  General  Treatment:  Christian  architecture, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  thing,  exists  no 
more  than  a  Christian  state.  The  conception  of 
a  state  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  Christians;  nor  does  architecture 
receive  its  essential  form  from  being  used  for  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian  purposes.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  architecttu^  were  altered  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity ,  as  it  had  now  to  build  churches 
instead  of  temples,  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  ever  laid  upon  architecture,  and  in  fact  for 
many  centuries  almost  the  only  important  one. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  origin  of 
this  problem,  the  origin,  that  is,  of  specially  de- 
signed church  buildings. 

The  oldest  documents  referring  to  Christian  wor- 
ship show  that  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  house  of 
some  member  of  the  Church.    At  Je- 
z.  The      rusalem  they  met  from  house  to  house 
Firet       (Acts  ii.  46);  at  Troas  in  an  upper 
Places  of    room  (Acts  xx.  7-8);  Paul  designated 
Christian    Gains  as  the  host  of  the  whole  church 
Wonhip.   of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  implying 
that  when  they  came  together  as    a 
church,  they  met  in  his  house.    The  mention  of 
upper  rooms  does  not  prove  that  such  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  houses  in  which  these  gatherings 
took  place;  and  we  must   remember  that  these 
houses   were    usually  the  small   houses  of    poor 
people,  constructed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
Greco-Roman  world.    Since  the  rooms  were  gen- 
erally small,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  as- 
sembly as  soon  as  it  got  beyond  a  small  number, 
except  in  the  o^um  or  court-yard;  the  contention 
that  divine  worship  could   not   have  been  held 
there,  because  the  sacred  mysteries  would  have 
been  exposed  to  profane  eyes,  can  not  be  upheld, 
as  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.)  is  of  later  growth. 
This  domestic  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the 
■pint  of  early  Christianity,  full  as  it  was  of  ideas 
of  one  family  of  brethren.    A  Christian  house  was 
the  ideal  place  for  it.    The  primitive  Church,  there- 
fore, lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  motive  to 
erect  any  special  building  for  divine  worship;  it  had 
no  temples,  and  expressly  rejected  the  idea  of  build- 
ing them  (cf.,  e.g.,  Minudus   Felix,  Odavius,  x., 
ii.). 


Nevertheless,  it  was  not  long  before  special  build- 
ingps  were  erected  for  worship,  and  considered  holy. 
To  understand  the  change,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to  fix  the  date  at  which  this  took  place.     Un- 


questionably special  places  existed  in  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Origen(cf.  his  "On  Prayer,"  xxxi.  5, 
Berlin  ed.,  p.  398);  but  the  date  may 
2.  The  be  put  further  back  by  observation 
First  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  ekkUHa. 
Special  In  classical  Greek  meaning  an  assem- 
Buildings.  bly  of  citizens,  it  came  in  Christian 
use  to  denote,  first  the  gathering  of 
the  believers,  then  the  Christian  community 
either  local  or  universal,  and  finally  the  meet- 
ing-place. This  last  use  is  common  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century;  it  is  found  in 
£i2sebius  and  in  his  Latin  contemporary  Lac- 
tantius  {De  mart,  persec,,  xii.,  p.  186,  ed.  Brandt 
and  Laubmann).  But  still  earlier,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,,  vii.  5,  p.  846,  ed.  Potter), 
Hippolytus  (In  Dan,,  i.  20,  p.  32),  and  Tertullian 
(De  idol.,  p.  36),  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
year  200,  all  apply  the  word  to  a  distinctly  recog- 
nized place  of  worship.  The  two  latter  also  call  it 
"  the  house  of  God."  The  Greek  term  kyriakon 
(Eng.  "  church  ")>with  its  Latin  equivalent  domini- 
cum,  appears  somewhat  later.  But  by  about  200 
there  were  at  least  two  recognized  names  for  a  Chris- 
tian place  of  worship,  and  the  existence  of  a  name 
demonstrates  the  prior  existence  of  the  thing. 
Whether  these  buildings  belonged  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  individual  Christians  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered with  certainty  for  the  third  century;  the 
theory  of  corporate  ownership  is  doubtful  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  though  it  becomes  demon- 
strable toward  the  close.  The  edict  of  Constantino 
and  licinius,  given  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  x.  5,  in 
313  assumes  a  generally  recognized  corporate  pos- 
session of  many  Christian  meeting-places. 

Between  the  spring  of  58,  when  Gains  was  re- 
ceiving the  church  of  Corinth  in  his  house,  and  the 
time  about  200,  when  a  Christian  goes 
3.  Changes  into  a  special  "  house  of  God,''  Chris- 
Demanded  tianity  had  ceased  to  be  the  close 
by  Altered  brotherhood  which  it  was  at  first;  it 
Circum-     had  developed  a  complicated  organiza- 
stances  of  tion,  with  a  marked  distinction  be- 
Christians.  tween  clergy  and  laity;  the  concep- 
tions of  priest  and  sacrifice  had  won 
a  place.     And  as  the  body  changed,  so  did  its  wor- 
ship; the  place  which  had  sufficed  for  the  simple, 
informal  gatherings  of  the  first  Christians  was  no 
longer  adequate. 

The  next  question,  as  to  the    form  ot    these 
earliest    distinct   churches,   is   one   which   it    is 
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impo88ible  to  answer  certainly  from  direct  tradi- 
tion.   But  it  can  not  be  avoided,  because  on  it 
depends  another,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
basilica,   than   which   there   is   none 

4.  Origin    more  important  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  the     ecclesiastical    archeology.     The    ba- 

Christian  silica  has  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
Baiilica.  ment  of  church  architecture  to  the 
present  day,  and  this  development  is 
unintelligible  without  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  this  structural  form.  Its 
definition  is  not  matter  of  controversy;  it  is  an  ob- 
long building,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three 
(or  sometimes  five)  aisles,  the  central  one  the  high- 
est and  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  with  a  projecting 
addition,  generally  semicircular,  more  rarely 
square,  at  one  end.  When,  however,  it  is  asked 
how  such  a  building  came  to  be  constructed  for 
Christian  worship,  there  is  no  such  possibility  of 
agreement.  It  has  been  held  to  have  originated 
from  the  forensic  basilica  or  the  so  called  private 
basilica;  from  the  Roman  dwelling-house  or  the 
eella  cimiterialis;  and  from  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  a  new  creation.  The  limits  of  an 
article  like  the  present  preclude  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  theories;  but  obvious  objec- 
tions lie  against  all  of  them,  as  they  are  expressed 
by  their  defenders.  The  most  certain  fact  in  this 
whole  discussion  is  that  when  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished under  Constantine,  it  did  not  need  to  go  in 
search  of  a  form  for  its  buildings;  the  form  already 
existed,  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  form  foimd  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  as  the  product  of  a  long 
course  of  development.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  this  development  took  place  approxi- 
mately from  180  to  300.  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.^  viii. 
1,  5)  indicates  that  before  260  the  churches  were 
what  we  might  call  small  oratories,  but  increased  in 
size  after  that  date — though  this  increa.se  must  not 
be  exaggerated;  the  facts  that  the  famous  church 
of  Nicomedia  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  a  few 
hours  (Lactantius,  De  mart.  peneCf  xii.,  p.  187; 
Athanasius,  Apol.  ad  Const.y  xv.,  ed.  Maur,  i.  1,  p. 
241 ),  and  that  the  churches  of  Treves  and  Aquileia 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  larger  buildings  as  early  as 
336,  show  that  it  was  only  relative.  Thus,  though 
the  hypothesis  of  a  development  from  the  private 
house  of  the  earliest  age  is  attractive,  it  does  not 
lead  directly  to  the  basilican  form,  which  in  its 
essence  requires  a  considerable  size;  a  basilica  for 
one  or  even  two  hundred  people  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  What  we  need,  and  what  these  various 
theories  do  not  provide,  is  an  intermediate  stage. 

A  direct  prescription  as  to  church-building  is 

foimd  for  the  first  time  in  a  fourth  century  passage 

incorporated  ^lith  the  ApostoUc  Con- 

5.  First      stitutions   (II.   Ivii.   3),   which  shows 
Step  to-     what  was  then  regarded  as  essential. 

ward  a    *  This  was  very  little;  it  is  limited  to  a 

Church     marking  of   the   distinction   between 

Building,    clergy  and  laity,  and  a  special  place 

for    the     bishop.     Accordingly,     the 

place  set  apart  for  the  clergy  was  a  more  or  lees 

fixed  dimension;  its  form  might  vary — it  might  be 


made  either  by  the  cutting  off  of  one  end,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  semicircular  or  oblong  space,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  bishop's  seat.  That  the 
semicircular  or  apsidal  form  finally  prevailed  is 
due  partly  to  acoustic  considerations — ^the  bishop 
preached  from  his  throne — and  partly  to  the  es- 
thetic motive  which  made  this  form  a  popular  one 
in  the  architecture  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
space  assigned  to  the  laity,  as  long  as  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  could  only  be  a 
simple  oblong,  the  form  which  appears  as  normal 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  This  general  type, 
of  a  simple  oblong  room  with  an  apse  at  one  end, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  that  of  the  churches  which 
after  260  were  demolished  or  abandoned.  None  of 
them  is  preserved;  but  churches  like  Santa  Balbina 
in  Rome  and  that  of  Hidra  in  Africa  show  that  this 
form  did  not  at  once  disappear  even  when  the  ba- 
silica became  the  recognized  type.  The  Hidra 
church  is  particularly  instructive;  it  is  square  and 
small — if  the  measurements  given  by  Kraus  are 
correct,  the  sides  are  only  about  20  feet,  with  a  cor- 
responding apsidal  preabyierium.  This  is  the  church 
for  not  more  than  100  people  which  we  need  for  our 
intermediate  stage. 

The  development  from  this  to  the  basilica  falls 
probably  in  the  period  between  260  and  303,  which 

was  marked  by  great  activity  in  build- 

6.  Second    ing.    The  motive  of  the  change  was 

Step.       the  need  for  more  space;  the  problem 

was,  how  to  attain  this  end  without 
upsetting  the  recognized  plan  of  an  oblong  audi- 
torium with  an  added  apse  for  the  clergy.  The 
proportional  lengthening  of  the  main  hall  could  not 
go  far,  as  the  extension  of  the  width  was  limited. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  break  up  the  width, 
and  thus  came  a  division  of  aisles.  The  final  solu- 
tion, that  of  a  wide  central  division  with  narrower 
side  aisles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  at 
once;  the  basilica  at  Hidra  shows  the  singular 
arrangement  of  side  aisles  wider  than  the  middle 
section.  A  period  of  experiment  must  have  come 
first;  but,  given  the  division,  both  esthetic  and 
practical  considerations  inevitably  suggested  the 
plan  finally  adopted.  The  middle  section  being 
the  main  division,  its  raising  to  a  greater  height 
followed,  for  purposes  of  lighting,  especially  since 
other  buildings  must  have  frequently  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  church.  This  arrangement  was  not  new; 
it  has  been  found,  for  example,  in  the  temples  of 
Hierapolis  and  Samothrace:  and  thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  simultaneously  in  different 
places — though  it  probably  required  some  time  for 
this  solution  to  be  universally  recognized  as  the 
best,  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century.  The  desig- 
nation of  churches  as  basilicas  must  have  begun  in 
the  third  century,  since  it  is  already  a  familiar  term 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  This  transition 
was  the  easier  because  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  had  been  practically  superseded  by  what  was 
nearly  the  sense  of  our  word  "  hall." 

With  the  reign  of  Constantine  begins  the  build- 
ing of  large  and  splendid  churches,  through  his  en- 
couragement and  the  activity  of  the  bishops,  first 
in  the  East,  later  in  Rome  and  the  West.  The  earii- 
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est  was  the  church  at  Tyre  under  Licinius;  then 
follow,  under  Constantine,  the  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Mamre,  Constant!- 

7.  Church-  nople,  Nicomedia,  Heliopolis,  and  per- 
BuUding  haps  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  None  of 
Activity      these  remains ;  the  oldest  large  basilicas 

after  313.  extant,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome 
and  the  churches  of  Ravenna,  belong 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  we  are  depend- 
ent on  the  descriptions  of  the  lost  buildings,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  unfortunately  too  rhetorical 
account  given  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  x.  4)  of  the 
church  at  Tyre.  According  to  this  picture,  it  cor- 
responded in  essential  details  to  the  type  of  basilica 
foimd  in  Africa  and  the  West;  but  we  learn  from 
the  latter  not  to  suppose  that  everything  described 
by  Eusebius  was  uniformly  present. 

Though  the  adoption  of  the  basilican  style  did  not 
exclude  creative  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, no  further  development  of  the 

8.  Basilica  idea  ever  took  place  in  the  Roman 
Style  Re-  empire.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  we 
produced,  see  the  powerless  despair  which  con- 
tented itself  with  endless  reproduc- 
tions of  an  accepted  type,  and  reproductions  which 
were  successively  poorer.  The  basilican  style  in 
itself,  however,  was  capable  of  development  to  a 
marked  degree.  Among  the  artistic  creations  of 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  the  one  which  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  greatest  future.  It  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  ancient  spirit,  as  is  shown  particulariy 
in  the  feeling  for  space  wftiich  regulated  its  dimen- 
sions. The  relation  of  height  to  length  and  breadth 
shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  building  was  sought 
in  broad,  dignified  extent.  That  it  grew  up  in  an 
era  of  decaying  art  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it. 
Only  in  the  rows  of  colunms  which  divide  the  aisles 
is  constructive  necessity  made  to  minister  to  beauty; 
nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  building  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  please.  There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
in  the  history  of .  architecture  than  the  straight 
brick  walls,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  few 
email  windows,  that  enclose  it.  Decoration  of  a 
Bimiptuous  kind  partly  makes  us  forget  this  poverty; 
but  the  decoration  is  purely  arbitrary,  extraneous, 
not  required  by  the  nature  of  the  plan. 

The   basilica,   then,   was   the   normal   type   of 

churches  built  to  hold  congregations  assembled  for 

worship.    But  these  were  not  the  only  ecclesiastical 

buildings  thought  of  after  the  fourth 

9.  Change  century.  Special  ritual  observances 
to  Circular  or  the  desire  to  display  princely  pomp 
Buildings,  brought  about  the  use  of  the  circular 

structure,  which  became  the  normal 
one  for  baptisteries  and  memorial  chapels.  As  to 
the  former,  when  we  remember  that  adult  baptism 
was  frequent,  that  immersion  was  customary,  and 
that  the  observance  of  regular  seasons  for  baptism 
made  the  nimiber  of  candidates  large,  we  see  that 
a  comparatively  large  pool  was  required;  and  the 
building  constructed  to  enclose  it  natiu*ally  allowed 
for  placing  it  in  the  center,  and  so  could  be  only 
circular.  The  building  of  memorial  churches  was 
begun  by  Constantine  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
ther  at  Jerusalem,  and  again  the  circular  or  polygo- 
nal form  w^as  prescribed  by  its  relation  to  the  sacred 


object  or  the  tomb  which  they  were  intended  to 
enshrine.  The  simple  structure  might  be  enriched 
by  a  nimiber  of  small  chapels  or  niches,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor;  a  cupola  or  dome  necessa- 
rily covered  it.  Here  it  was  not  so  much  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  new  form  as  the  adaptation  of  one 
already  existing;  even  when  the  chapels  were  pro- 
longed so  as  to  make  the  groimd-plan  into  a  Greek 
cross,  it  was  scarcely  a  new  form.  Examples  are 
the  Lateran  baptistery  and  the  two  at  Ravenna, 
the  tombs  of  Galla  Placidia  and  Theodoric  at  Ra- 
venna, and  the  church  of  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  these  build- 
ings for  general  purposes  of  worship,  a  new  problem 
arose  in  the  laying  out  of  the  approved  places  for 
clergy  and  people.  Churches  of  this  type  were  used 
in  the  East  for  congregational  purposes  as  early 
as  Constantine 's  reign;  according  to 
10.  Me-  Eusebius's  description  iyUa  Const.,  iii. 
morial  50,  p.  207),  that  which  the  emperor  built 
Churches,  at  Antioch  was  apparently  an  octag- 
onal building  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  so  was  the  one  put  up  by  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  see  city  (Oro/. ,  xviii.  39,  M  PO,  xxxv. 
1037),  while  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epist.,  xxv.,  MPG, 
xlvi.  1093)  describes  a  similar  one.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  these. 
Later  (not  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) comes  the  puzzling  church  of  Santo  Stefano 
Rotondo  on  the  Celian  Hill,  whose  size  proves 
that  it  was  meant  for  public  worship.  This,  the 
ugliest  building  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  only 
shows  how  far  the  Roman  architect  was  from 
understanding  his  task;  he  built  a  church  as  he 
would  have  built  a  memorial  chapel,  without  real- 
izing the  total  difference  in  requirements.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  form, 
especially  by  the  absence  of  perspective  when  the 
altar  was  placed  in  the  middle,  a  certain  number 
of  churches  were  built  with  which  no  basilica  can 
compare  in  beauty — really  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  older  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
best  of  these  is  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  (early  sixth 
century).  Here  one  of  the  eight  chapels  is  removed, 
and  a  longer  apse  put  in  its  place,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain effect  of  length — though  only  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  of  the  original  plan.  Much  more 
admirable  is  the  solution  found  in  the  church  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and,  more  completely, 
in  St.  Sophia,  both  in  Constantinople.  But  here 
the  essence  of  this  central  form  of  structure  is  not 
only  disturbed,  as  in  San  Vitale — it  is  absolutely 
abandoned.  In  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches 
the  domed  church  became  the  accepted  type, 
after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  latter  was  not  commonly  followed, 
the  cruciform  being  preferred;  and  thus,  when 
each  arm  of  the  cross  was  surmounted  with  its 
cupola,  as  well  as  the  central  space,  they  became 
simply  a  number  of  similar  connecting  rooms,  and 
the  main  attraction  of  the  type,  its  impressive 
unity,  was  lost. 

The  new  peoples  who  were  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  civilization  diu*ing  the  Middle  Ages  inherited  in 
the  basilica  a  type  capable  of  great  development, 
though  not,  as  it  came  to  them,  much  developed. 
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It  was  the  only  type  which  had  great  influence 

on  medieval  architecture.    The  men  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the 

II.  Basilica  attractions  of  the  style  which  we  call 

the  the  Byzantine;  but  the  attempts  made 

Accepted     in  that  style,  as  by  Charlemagne  at 

Type  of      Aachen  in  imitation  of  San  Vitale,  and 

Western     by  others  after  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Medieval     Sepulcher  had  aroused  the  admiration 

Churches,    of  the  crusaders,  were  only  sporadic; 

they  did   not   determine   the  future 

progress  of  ecclesiastical  architectiu^,   which  has 

the  basilica  for  its  true  starting-point. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
different  modem  nations  toward  this  inheritance  of 
the  past.  In  Rome  building  activity  was  never  at  a 
standstill,  though  a  large  part  of  it  was  mere  restora- 
tion. But  for  six  centiuies  after  Gregory  the  Great 
(d.  604),  people  did  not  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
could  build  otherwise  than  as  their  fathers  had 
built.  The  new  churches  of  the  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  centiuies,  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
■and  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  simply  reproduce 
the  scheme  of  the  basilica;  yet  when  Honorius  III. 
(1216-27)  began  the  latter,  Gothic  churches  had 
been  building  in  France  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Rome,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
medieval  church  architecture.  The  rest  of  Italy 
was  not  quite  so  unfruitful.  Tuscany  is  far  from 
poor  in  admirable  medieval  buildings.  These  are 
partly  in  the  old  line  of  development — San  Miniato 
at  Florence,  for  all  its  attractive  features,  shows  no 
trace  of  new  constructive  ideas — and  partly  carry 
it  further.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  is  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  what  Tuscan  artists  could  do  in 
the  handling  of  large  masses  and  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration, but  carries  the  basilican  prin- 
13.  Combi-  ciple  a  distinct  step  further.  It  is 
nation  of  exilarged  into  a  frankly  cruciform 
Basilica  and  shape,  and  carries  the  principal  fea- 
Domed  ture  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the 
Styles.  dome.  But,  however  celebrated  are 
the  beauties  of  this  cathedral,  one  can 
not  deny  that  the  combination  of  these  two  widely 
different  forms  is  less  successful  here  than  in  San 
Vitale  and  St.  Sophia.  There  is  an  especially 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  dome  and 
the  flat  roof  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa 
does  not  unfold  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  ba- 
silican type — it  merely  attaches  to  this  type  a 
foreign  element.  In  the  north  of  Italy  a  more  de- 
cisive forward  step  was  taken,  when  its  architects 
boldly  faced  the  problem  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
basilica.  The  answer  was  not  found  at  once.  In 
Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  the  execution  of  the  vault- 
ing is  at  the  expense  of  the  lighting  of  the  nave,  and 
the  church  is  gloomy  in  spite  of  Italian  suns.  San 
Michele  at  Pavia  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma  were 
the  first  to  succeed  in  obviating  this  defect. 

But  the  progress  of  wide  development  of  the  ba- 
silican scheme  is  not  connected  with  the  Lombard 
churches;  it  goes  on  across  the  Alps,  where  from 
the  Frankish  period  its  course  is  uninterrupted.  Its 
first  effort  was  the  so  called  Romanesque  basilica, 
though  the  name  is  modem  and  not  very  satisfactory. 


The  development  of  this  second  important  type  is 
not  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  original  basilica  but 
here,  too,  difficulties  abound.  The 
13.  The  Ro-  weakest  feature  of  the  old  basilica  was 
manesque  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  sec- 
Basilica,  tion;  and  it  was  here  that  the  inno- 
vators took  up  the  task.  Cruciform 
basilicas  had  been  built  in  the  Frankish  kingdom 
even  before  Charlemagne;  and  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  this  shape  leads  us  to  think  that  symbolic 
more  than  artistic  considerations  determined  its 
adoption.  Yet  the  esthetic  gain  was  considerable. 
It  led  to  the  lengthening  of  the  choir  or  chancel 
into  a  harmonious  proportion  to  the  total  length  of 
the  church.  The  raising  of  the  choir  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  has  been  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  increasing  veneration  of  relics;  altars 
had  long  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  now  the  narrow  crsrpts  of  the  earlier 
period  gave  place  to  larger  chapels,  with  the  result 
indicated.  Possibly  the  same  motive  led  to  the 
addition  of  a  second  apse  at  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  which  was,  in  any  case,  a  step  toward  con- 
necting the  church  and  the  tower.  Towers  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  original  basilica,  except  in  some 
cases  in  Syria.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  without,  it  would  seem,  any  influence  from 
the  East,  the  oldest  towers  begin  to  appear  in  Italy 
— unlovely  erections  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or 
a  parallelepiped,  which  display  the  inability  of 
the  period  to  construct  an  architectural  work  di- 
vided into  well-related  parts.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  them  with  the  church.  In  the  Frankish 
kingdom  the  construction  of  towers  is  at  least  as 
old  as  in  Italy — in  any  case  pre-Carolingian ;  but  here 
we  meet  with  attempts  to  break  up  the  unwieldy 
mass  and  to  place  it  in  relation  to  the  church.  An- 
other change  was  in  the  supports  of  the  roof.  The 
old  colunms  were  replaced  by  heavier  pillars,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  greater  weight;  and  this  was  again 
a  step  in  advance.  The  use  of  columns  in  the  ba- 
silicas was  a  degradation  of  this  fine  element  of 
classical  architectiu^,  which  was  not  designed  to 
support  the  lofty  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  architects  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  insensible  to  the  discordance  be- 
tween their  form  and  their  use;  but  whether  or  not 
the  Gennan  innovators  felt  it,  they  removed  it. 
The  tendency  to  go  beyond  tradition  thus  showed 
itself  in  the  most  various  ways  in  the  Frankish  em- 
pire ;  how  far  it  had  gone  by  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  may  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  St.  Gall.  The 
final  result  was  the  Romanesque  basilica  which  dom- 
inated all  the  Christian  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
Though,  however,  there  is  this  general  agreement 
in  type,  each  country  developed  along  its  own  lines. 
The  most  instructive  illustrations  may 
14.  Varia-  be  taken  from  France  and  Germany, 
tions  in  the  In  the  latter  country  the  plan  of  the 
Detail  of  old  basilica  was  preserved  in  these 
the  Roman-  particulars:  The  threefold  division  of 
esque  the  congregation's  part,  the  raising 
Basilica,  and  direct  lighting  of  the  nave,  the 
flat  roof,  and  the  termination  of  the 
whole  building  in  an  ap>se  or  choir.  Four  main 
features  were  new.    The  first  is  the  preference  for 
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the  crucifonn  structure,  from  which  sprang  the 
establishment  of  fixed  proportions  for  the  whole 
church;  the  square  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  taken  as  the  unit, 
to  be  repeated  once  on  each  of  three  sides,  and 
twice  or  three  times  on  the  other.  The  second 
new  feature  is  the  connection  of  the  tower  or 
towers  with  the  church,  so  that  under  various 
arrangements,  with  one,  two,  or  more  towers, 
the  aim  was  always  to  present  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  building.  The  third  point  is 
that  the  attention  was  no  longer  concentrated  on 
the  interior;  by  the  development  of  facades  and 
doorways,  by  the  breaking  up  and  diversifying  of 
the  wall-surface,  the  exterior  of  the  church  took  on 
a  new  character  of  imposing  beauty.  Fourthly, 
the  individual  elements  of  the  whole  were  freely 
worked  over  and  transformed.  The  old  models 
were  not  cast  aside — the  acanthus  capital  was  imi- 
tated for  a  long  time — but  new  forma,  appropriate 
both  to  the  material  and  to  the  special  end  in  view, 
were  boldly  created.  Outside,  however,  of  these 
general  characteristics,  there  was  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  design.  In  one  place  an  apse  was  added  on 
the  eastern  side  of  each  transept,  forming  a  termina- 
tion to  the  side  aisles.  In  another,  the  side  aisles 
were  carried  out  beyond  the  transept,  and  then 
terminated  each  by  an  apse.  In  a  third,  these 
aisles  were  curved  around  the  main  apse,  and  re- 
lieved by  smaller  apsidal  formations  projecting  from 
the  curve.  Here  the  semicircular  apse  was  em- 
ployed; there  the  polygonal  shape  was  preferred, 
or  the  old  rectangular  preserved.  The  same  free- 
dom is  found  in  the  supports;  sometimes  columns 
still  uphold  the  roof  of  the  nave,  sometimes  pillars, 
or  an  alternation  of  both.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  galleries  afforded  scope  for  infinite  variety.  This 
is  what  gives  the  Romanesque  basilica  not  the  least 
of  its  charms.  No  ctyle  excludes  mere  slavish  copy- 
ing of  models  more  than  this;  none  offered  greater 
opportunities  to  the  artistic  imagination. 

And  yet  the  flat-roofed  basilica  was  only  a  prep- 
aration for  a  still  higher  form — the  vaulted  church. 
It  was  probably  less  artistic  dissatis- 
15.  The     faction  with  the  flat  roof  that  brought 
Vaulted     about  the  change  than  a  desire  to  se- 
Church.     cure  protection  against  fire  by  sub- 
stituting stone  vaulting  for  a  wooden 
roof.     Medieval    histories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
devastating  conflagrations  in  the  principal  churches. 
The  change  was  made  gradually;  after  architects 
had  tried  their  hands  at  vaulting  the  side  aisles, 
they  came  in  1097  to  carry  a  vault  over  the  broad 
nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Spires.    Cross-vaulting 
was  here  employed,  thus  distributing  the  weight  of 
the  vault  among  four  supporting  pillars.    The  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  in  Mainz  and  Worms,  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Laach,  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  advantages  of  this  style  were  speedily  recognized. 
Besides  the  new  possibility  of  reaching  a  strictly 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  ground-plan,  other 
changes  came  in.    The  great  Romanesque  churches 
were  usually  monastic  or  collegiate,  and  thus  served 
not  only  for  the  worship  of  the  laity  in  general  but 
also  for  the  daily  offices  of  canons  or  monks.    Con- 
sequently, in  opposition  to  the  natural  arrangement 


of  the  building,  the  choir  was  cut  off  from  the  nave 
by  a  high  stone  screen  in  many  of  these  churches, 
and  served  for  the  offices,  a  special  altar  for  the 
worship  of  the  laity  being  often  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  rood-screen  sometimes  bore 
a  lofty  platform  for  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the 
congregation  assembled  in  the  nave,  the  lectorium. 
The  connection  of  the  monastic  or  collegiate  build- 
ings with  the  church  led  to  the  laying  out  of  clois- 
ters, around  a  rectangular  court,  one  side  of  which 
was  frequently  formed  by  the  church. 

If  the  Romanesque  basilica  in  its  final  form  is 

compared  ^ith  the  ancient,  a  notable  difference 

will  be  observed.    The  idea  of  length 

x6.  Differ-  prevailed  in   the  earlier  conception; 

ences  be-  the  eye  was  led  on  entering  at  once  to 
tween  the   the  aJtar  and  the  presbyterium  behind 

Ancient     it.    The  later  style  did  not  abandon 

and  Ro-  the  idea  of  length,  but  modified  it 
manesque  greatly;  the  disposition  of  all  spaces 

Basilica,  is  conditioned  by  the  principle  of 
grouping.  The  place  for  the  congre- 
gation is  not  a  single  unbroken  space  like  the 
central  division  of  the  old  basilica,  but  a  group 
of  small  rectangular  spaces;  the  eye  does  not  go 
directly,  but  by  a  succession  of  steps,  to  the  altar. 
So  the  small  apses  were  grouped  about  the  main 
apse,  the  side  aisles  about  the  nave,  the  place  for 
the  congregation  with  the  place  for  the  clergy. 
The  same  idea  of  grouping  prevails  equally  in 
the  exterior.  It  is  upon  this  quality  that  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  Romanesque  basilica 
and  its  real  superiority  over  the  ancient  rests,  for 
art  requires  rhythm  rather  than  mere  uniformity. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  the  story  is  different  in  a 

nimiber  of  particulars.     Instead  of  the  gradual, 

almost   logical   development    of  Ger- 

17.  French  many,  we  see  there  a  be^^-ildering  rich- 

Ecclesias-   ness  of  forms  and  motives.    The  tend- 

tical  Devel-  ency  there  also  was  from  the  flat  roof 

opment  to  the  vaulted;  not  only  the  date  of 
the  change,  however,  varies  in  difffer- 
ent  parts  of  France — this  was  so  also  in  Germany 
— ^but  the  final  result  also  differs  in  different  places. 
In  the  south,  to  render  vaulting  possible,  they 
abandoned  the  path  followed  since  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  went  back  to  the  single  hall,  covering  it 
with  barrel-vaulting  (cathedral  of  Orange),  and 
went  from  that  to  a  cruciform  plan  (Montmajour); 
or  they  retained  the  threefold  division,  but  gave 
up  the  raising  of  the  central  section,  making  three 
barrel- vaulted  sections  of  nearly  equal  height  (St. 
Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyons,  nave  of  St.  Nazaire,  Car- 
cassonne). Besides  barrel-vaulting  the  cupola 
was  frequently  employed,  without,  however,  adopt- 
ing the  ground-plan  of  the  centralized  structures; 
in  some  places  a  long  nave  was  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  equal  cupolas  (Cahors,  Angouldme).  The 
north,  however,  held  firmly  to  the  basilica.  As  in 
Germany,  the  way  to  vaulting  was  prepared  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  supports;  columns  gave  way 
to  round  or  square  pillars.  Ooss-vaulting  was 
frequently  used,  but  not  as  exclusively  as  in  Ger- 
many; the  half-barrel  was  especially  used  in  Bur- 
gundy (Cluny,  Paray-le-Monial,  Autun).  Barrel- 
vaulting  really  answered  more  nearly  to  the  original 
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j4an,  adapted  aa  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  im- 
pression of  length.  But  since  the  ground-^dan  was 
generally  similar  to  the  German,  the  result  was  not 
altogether  harmonious. 

After  the  twelfth  century,  the  predominance  of 
the  Romanesque  basilica  was  first  endangered  and 
then  altogether  broken  down  by  the 
i8.  Intrc^  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style.  This 
duction  of  name  again,  invented  by  the  ignorant 
the  Gothic  vanity  of  the  Italians,  is  admittedly 
Style.  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  accepted 
substitute  for  it.  The  origin  of  the 
Gothic  style  may  be  traced  in  the  simplest  way  to 
the  effort  to  find  the  best  manner  of  forming 
the  cross- vaulting;  but  its  universal  acceptance 
throughout  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  shows  that  it 
must  have  provided  what  the  age  was  unconsciously 
seeking.  The  north  of  France  is  its  birthplace. 
The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  at  Saint>Denis 
\mder  Abbot  Suger  (1140-44);  here  first  the  walls 
lost  all  significance  as  supporting  elements,  and 
were  only  retained  to  enclose  the  space.  This  is 
reaUy  the  essential  point  of  the  Gothic  style — so  to 
construct  the  vaulting,  and  so  to  support  the  super- 
structure by  buttresses  as  to  render  the  roof  inde- 
pendent of  the  walls,  and  also,  by  the  use  of  pointed 
arches,  of  the  rectangular  floor-space.  Free  dis- 
position of  space  was  won,  but  little  use  was  made 
of  it.  The  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  side  aisles 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  Romanesque;  so  did 
the  enrichment  of  the  choir  by  radiating  chapels,  and 
the  greater  height  of  the  nave.  But  while  the  main 
features  of  both  ground-plan  and  elevation  were 
still  the  same,  all  the  individual  parts  were  new  and 
harmonious  with  each  other.  The  introduction  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  the  vaulting  led  to  its  adoption 
for  all  arches.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  style 
the  vertical  principle  reached  its  extreme  develop- 
ment; but  this  is  misleading.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  essentially  a  structure  of  length,  as  much  as 
the  churches  that  went  before  it.  The  choir  which 
terminates  it  is  as  much  as  ever  the  principal  mem- 
ber, to  which  the  arches  of  the  nave  lead  the  eye. 
The  fact  that  in  the  facades  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals the  vertical  lines  are  eversrwhere  broken  by 
horizontal  elements  can  not  be  taken  as  an  incon- 
sistency— these  most  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic 
art  are  not  likely  to  have  violated  a  Gothic  princi- 
ple. All  we  can  say  is  that  the  development  of 
height  which  was  present  in  the  Romanesque  is 
continued  in  the  Gothic.  Phis  bold  soaring  into  the 
air  was  taken  as  symbolic  of  spiritual  aspiration; 
it  was  a  logical  consequence  which  fitted  the  age  of 
the  schoolmen.  Growing  wealth  and  luxury  also 
found  their  satisfaction  in  the  increased  beauty  of 
the  design. 

The  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  new  style  showed 
itself  first  in  France.     Simultaneously  with  Saint- 
Denis  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 
kA*  ^^      ®^   ^*"®    ^^   begun;  that    of    Notre 
in  F?^*ce    ^*°^®  *^  ^*"®  followed  in  1163,  that 
^jjj         of   Reims   in  1210,  and   a  few  years 
Germany.   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Amiens.    In  less  than  a 
century  the  most  perfect  works  of  the 
new  style  were  completed  or  under  way.     From 
France  it  passed  almost  immediately  across  the 


Channel,  though  in  England  it  took  on  a  distinct 
character  by  the  infusion  of  Norman  elements.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  period  of  transition.  Cer- 
tain elements  were  gradually  introduced,  as  in  the 
nave  of  Bamberg  and  the  choir  of  Magde- 
burg. Its  complete  victory  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  by  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century  was  begun  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  of  which  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
it  carries  out  Gothic  principles  with  an  unsurpassed 
logical  fulness.  But  this  very  completeness  was  a 
reason  why  the  ambitious  architects  of  those  ages 
were  unwilling  to  rest  in  it.  Numerous  variations 
were  afterward  introduced,  many  of  which  really 
led  away  from  Gothic  principles  while  they  retained 
Gothic  features.  By  the  suppression  of  the  tri- 
forium  the  wall  regained  its  place;  the  abandon- 
ment of  side  aisles  in  other  places,  the  construction 
of  a  single  large  hall,  even  sometimes  with  a  flat 
roof,  vindicated  once  more  the  claims  of  breadth 
as  against  height,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  appeal 
to  modem  feeling,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  these  buildings  of  really  very  vary- 
ing artistic  value. 

Italy  never  did  more  than  play  with  the  Gothic 
style.  Unlike  the  northern  architects,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
long  puzzled  them,  the  Italians  merely  imported  it 
as  a  foreign  fashion,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  It  opened  new  possibilities 
to  the  fancy  of  Italian  architects,  but  they  never 
made  it  their  own. 

After  the  downfall  of  Gothic  predominance,  there 
is  no  longer  any  unity  of  development.  The  tend- 
encies of  the  Renaissance  led  away 

30.  No       from  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  rather 

Present  in  the  direction  of  the  early  basilica; 
Single  Pre-  and  one  of  its  great  services  to  eccle- 
dominant  siastical  architecture  is  its  conquest  of 
Type.  the  domed  or  circular  church,  dis- 
played most  fully  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  But  the  artists  of  this  period  also  succeeded 
in  using  this  form  for  parochial  and  smaller  churches. 
It  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  about  Gothic  that 
it  was  incapable  of  producing  a  masterpiece  on  a 
small  scale.  Here  the  Renaissance  masters  ex- 
celled it;  in  the  Badia  at  Florence,  San  Giovanni 
delle  Monache  at  Pistoia,  and  especially  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Biagio  at  Montepulciano  they  gave 
evidence  that  greatness  of  line  was  possible  with 
moderate  dimensions.  This  was  a  distinct  gain; 
but  the  further  development  is  not  pleasant  to 
record,  either  on  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
side.  The  former,  after  the  Counterreformation, 
is  characterized  by  display,  by  a  struggle  after 
magnificence,  and  a  loss  of  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  and  quiet  grandeur.  The  development 
of  general  art  in  the  baroco  and  rococo  styles  cor- 
responded to  this  weakness,  and  produced  the 
eighteenth  century  barbarities  of  vulgar  ostentation. 
Modem  styles  have  also  had  their  influence  on 
Protestant  church-building,  but  no  one  form  lias 
attained  a  recognized  mastery.       (A.  Hauck.) 

n.  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture:  Some  able 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  limit 
the  term  *'  Gothic  "  to  buildings  of  the  highest  and 
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most  developed  type,  churches,  in  short,  erected 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Royal  Domain 
of  France.  The  contention  is  perhapMs  one  of  terms 
rather  than  of  facts.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  highest  type  of  Gothic  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Domain — which  is  unquestionably  true — the  art 
had  a  very  wide  distribution  throughout  Europe. 
This  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  bands  of 
traveling  craftsmen,  who  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  from  country  to  country,  and  by  the  natural 
desire  to  build  in  the  new  style,  which  was  copied 
wherever  its  beauties  and  structural  qualities  were 
known. 

But  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  new  style 
to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  Royal  Domain,  it  speedily 
lost  its  essentially  French  characteristics  in  taking 
root  in  new  soil.  The  Gothic  of  the  various  coim- 
tries  of  Europe  exhibits  distinctive  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  not  only  differentiate  it  from  the 
Gothic  of  the  Royal  Domain,  but  give  it  a  charac- 
ter and  feeling,  almost  a  form  thoroughly  national 
and  individual.  Of  few  coimtries  is  this  more 
clearly  the  case  than  England,  whose  Gothic  mon- 
uments are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe 
and  exhibit  some  of  the  most  remarkable  manifes- 
tations of  this  beautiful  style. 

Normandy  Romanesque  appeared  in  England 
before  the  Conquest.  It  began  with  the  commence- 
ment of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Ed- 
I.  Roman-  ward  the  Confessor  in  1065.  For  the 
esque  Archi-  next  hundred  years  the  building  art 

tecture.  of  E^ngland  was  a  development  of  the 
art  of  Normandy,  but  richer,  more 
complete,  more  varied,  and  with  a  much  more  nu- 
merous series  of  monuments.  Most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  were  rebuilt  completely,  and  many 
wholly  new  churches  and  foundations  erected,  many 
of  them  of  great  size. 

A  new  epoch  in  English  architecture  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercian  Order 
about  1140.  Between  1125  and  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  more  than  a  hundred  Cistercian 
abbeys  were  founded  in  England.  Until  about 
1175  the  larger  share  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
monks  and  canons  regular;  at  that  date  the  secu- 
lar canons  became  the  leaders  in  building,  and  the 
English  Gothic  monuments  were  chiefly  built  by 
them.  Hence  the  larger  number  of  English  Ro- 
manesque   churches   was  due  to  the 

2.  Intro-  regular  orders,  while  the  Gothic 
duction  of  churches  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the 

Gothic,  secular  canons.  Yet  England  saw  no 
such  wholesale  destruction  of  Roman- 
esque monimients  as  happened  in  France.  There, 
many  great  Romanesque  churches  were  completely 
rebuilt  in  the  newer  Gothic.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  many  extensive  Romanesque  parts  were 
retained  to  which  Gothic  additions  were  made  at 
various  periods.  The  great  churches  of  England, 
therefore,  offer  very  much  more  variety  in  style 
than  the  great  churches  of  France.  And  this  is  as 
true  of  the  smaller  churches  as  of  the  larger  An- 
other interesting  fact  concerning  English  churches 
is  that  most  of  the  greatest  churches  have  either 
always  been  cathedral  churches  or  are  now  cathe- 
drals.   A  number  of  English  bishops  had  their 


seats  in  monks'  churches,  while  many  other  monas- 
tic churches  became  cathedrals  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  were  made  so  later.  The  English  cathe- 
drals, therefore,  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  largest 
medieval  churches  remaining  in  England. 

The  classification  of  English  Gothic  mommients 
by  periods  has  been  a  subject  of  much  study.    The 
determinating    feature    is    the    window    tracery, 
always  an  essential  and  characteristic  element.     In 
a  general  way  three  leading  periods  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: Early  English  or  Lancet, 
3.  Three     from  1175  or  1180  to  1280,  indicated 
Periods,     by  simplicity,  dignity,  and  purity  of 
design;  Decorated  or  Geometric,  from 
1280  to  1380,  characterized  by  decorative  richness 
and  greater  lightness  of  construction;  Perpendicu- 
lar,  from   1380  into  the  sixteenth  century,   dis- 
tinguished by  fan-vaulting,  four-centered  arches, 
and  tracery  in  which  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
strongly  predominate. 

Apart  from  the  special  features  indicated  by  this 
classification,  English  Gothic  had  certain  other  gen- 
eral characteristics  all  of  which  helped  materially 
in  producing  a  characteristic  style  of  building. 
Compared  with  the  churches  of  France  those  of 
England  were  low  and  long.  While  the  French 
builders  delighted  in  structural  experiments,  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  attempted  a  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  construction  which  was  never  surpassed 
in  Europe,  those  of  England  avoided  such  danger- 
ous efforts.  Their  use  of  the  flying  buttress,  a  lead- 
ing and  typical  feature  of  French 
4-  Charac-  Gothic,  was  of  the  slightest.  But 
teristics  of  while  they  did  not,  because  of  this, 
English  build  high  vaults,  they  displayed  in 
Gothic,  their  vaulting  a  much  greater  variety 
and  richness  than  did  the  French, 
whose  vaults  are,  in  a  measure,  of  uniform  charac- 
ter. The  splendid  English  vaults  are,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  The  earliest  English  efforts  at  dec- 
orative vaulting  are  the  ribbed  vaults,  with  many 
ribs  rising  from  a  common  point  of  origin,  present- 
ing many  small  faces  easily  filled  in.  The  next 
stage  shows  minor  ribs,  called  Hemes,  connecting 
the  main  ribs  and  forming  star-shaped  -and  other 
patterns.  The  final  type,  and  the  most  complex 
and  the  most  beautiful,  was  the  fan-vault,  in  w^hich 
the  ribs  are  multiplied  indefinitely;  the  vaults  are 
elaborately  paneled,  and  often  supplied  with  pend- 
ants decorated  with  ribs.  The  structural  signifi- 
cance of  the  vault  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  these 
enrichments,  and  the  fan-vaulting  is  a  splendid 
stone  ceiling  rather  than  a  structural  roof-covering 
as  is  the  case  with  the  purer  earlier  vaults  or  the 
more  logical  vaults  of  France. 

The  English  builders  of  the  medieval  period  ap- 
pear to  have  always  had  a  special  predilection 
toward  enriched  and  decorative  ceilings.  The 
most  beautiful,  even  if  the  least  structural  form  of 
stone  roofing,  was  reached  in  their  fan- vaults. 
Their  wooden  ceilings  were  equally  notable.  Many 
English  open-timbered  ceilings,  with  decorated 
trusses  and  paneled  surfaces,  are  works  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
early  and  late  English  Gothic. 
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While  the  history  of  English  Gothic  architecture 
is  largely  written  in  its  cathedrals,  the  great  churches 
are  very  far  from  completing  the  record  of  English 
medieval  building.    The  English  parish  church  is 
a  thoroughly  interesting  and  highly  characteristic 
form  of  building,  often  very  mixed  as  to  styles  and 
dates,  most  generally  small  and  low  in  proportions, 
but  almost  always  beautiful  in  design 
5.  The      and  charmingly  environed.    Some  few 
Smaller    of  them  are  churches  of  great  size,  but 
English    the  larger  number  are  of  modest  pro- 
Churches,  portions.  The  royal  and  college  chapels 
also  constitute  an  important  group  of 
typical  English  churches.    The  royal  chapels  at 
Windsor  and  Westminster,  King's  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  and  Merton  College  Chapel  at  Oxford 
are  among  the  most  notable  achievements  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic   architecture.     Nor  should  the  lesser 
monuments,    the    chapels    within    churches,    the 
screens  and  tombs,  be  neglected  by  the  student  of 
English  medieval    architecture,  for  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptured  parts  of  these   minor  struc- 
tures often  exhibit  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  design 
and  remarkable  command  of  decorative  forms. 

Of  churches  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  Eng- 
land has  but  few.    The  most  notable  is  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral   in  London.    This   great   and   splendid 
church  is  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  was  begun  in  1675  and  the  upper- 

6.  Renais-  most  stone  was  placed  on  the  lantern 
sance  Ar-    of  the  dome  in  1710.    The  dome  is 

chitecture.  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  Eur(^)e 
and  ranks  among  the  greatest  domes 
of  the  world.  Wren's  churches  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don are  an  important  group  of  English  churches. 
Designed  in  a  characterized  rendering  of  the  classic 
style,  they  constitute  the  last  original  contribution 
to  English  church  architecture. 

Modem  English  church  architecture  is  almost 

wholly  a  restudy  of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 

Up  to  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 

century  this  study,  while  often  zealously  made, 

was  without  real  understanding  of  the 

7.  Modem   nature  of  either  Romanesque  or  Goth- 
English  Ar-  ic  architecture.     Gothic  models  were 

chitecture.  copied  with  avidity,  and  the  designers 
imagined  that  in  copying  Gothic  forms, 
they  were  doing  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
genuinely  Gothic  building.  But  the  spirit,  the 
feeling,  the  truth  of  the  older  art  was  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  the  new.  Even  the  old  forms  were  un- 
intelligently  used  and  the  spirit  was  completely 
wanting. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  London  architects  attacked  the 
problem  of  church-building  in  a  new  way.  The  old 
forms  were  restudied  and  used  as  the  old  builders 
might  have  used  them.  A  new  spirit  of  reverence 
in  church  architecture  was  develop)ed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  notable  churches  built  which  illustrated  a 
genuine  mastery  of  Gothic  forms  and  uses  that 
make  the  best  of  recent  English  churches  stmc- 
tures  truly  worthy  of  attention. 

m.  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  America:  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  America  is  much  more  a  re- 
productive architecture  than  in  any  other  country. 


Alone  of  aU  the  great  countries  of  modem  times 
the  United  States  has  no  historic  architecture  of 
its  own.  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  abound 
in  historic  examples  of  building  of  every  sort,  but 
America  has  nothing  that  is  old  save  what  it  itself 
has  created.  The  earliest  architecture  of  America 
was  necessarily  purely  constmctive,  that  is  to  say, 
without  artistic  intent  or  purpose.  As  the  colonies 
developed,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  meeting-houses,  and  some  of  the 
structures  erected  in  this  period  have  genuine  in- 
terest and  real  merit.  But  colonial  architecture 
was  but  the  copying  of  English  forms,  in  most 
cases  by  untrained  men  who  hardly  understood 
what  they  were  copying.  The  interest  which 
attaches  to  these  buildings,  which  were  confined 
to  New  England,  the  eastern,  and  some  of  the  south- 
em  States,  is  often  very  real,  but  they  offer  little 
material  for  the  modem  architect,  who,  even  at  his 
best,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  copier  or  a  modifier. 

The  later  history  of  church  architecture  in 
America  affords  little  occasion  for  congratulation. 
Being  without  historic,  models  of  their  own,  Ameri- 
can architects  have  been  forced  to  use  the  models 
of  Europe  as  a  basis  for  their  church  designs.  For 
many  years  this  translation  of  architectural  mate- 
rials was  accomplished  with  little  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned. As  in  England,  American  architects  copied 
forms  without  understanding  their  meaning,  with 
results  little  removed  from  the  conunonplace.  In 
the  last  few  years  a  more  enlightened  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  church  architecture 
has  taken  root  among  American  architects,  and 
some  few  churches  have  been  built  worthy  of  our 
time  and  the  purpose  to  which  Christian  structures 
are  dedicated.  Barr  Ferree. 
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ARCHITECTXTRE,    HEBREW:    Before    David 
And  Solomon  the  Israelites  had  no  architecture 


The  present  village  of  Siloah  {Siltodn)  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  furnishes  a  type  of  their  oldest  houses 
and  towns;  it  lies  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  the 
houses  are  not  detached  but  half  caves,  the  slope 
of  the  land  making  it  possible  to  utilize  the  natural 
rock  for  one  or  more  walls.  Because  their  subjects 
did  not  know  how  to  build  houses  David  and  Solo- 
mon had  to  import  Phenician  workmen  for  their 
palaces.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
architecture.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  Jeroboam  II. 
did  not  adorn  his  capital  with  a  palace  and  temple. 
In  Jerusalem,  however,  Solomon's  structures  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  and  last  of  any  size  (but  cf . 
Jer.  xxii.  14),  and  his  operations  were  too  great  for 
the  financial  resources  of  his  land  (I  Kings  ix.  10- 
23).  The  prophet  Amos  (v.  11)  looks  upon  the 
building  of  houses  of  hewn  stone  by  the  rich  of 
Israel  as  something  new  and  reprehensible  (cf .  Isa. 
ix.  10).  After  the  Exile  the  Temple  was  rebuilt 
with  help  from  Phenicia  (Ezra  iii.  7),  but  the  new 
structure  fell  far  short  of  Solomon's  in  splendor  and 
impressiveness.  The  community  was  too  poor  for 
great  secular  buildings.  Not  until  the  days  of 
Hellenism  was  there  any  building  activity,  and  then 
the  Greco-Roman  style  dominated.  It  is  there- 
fore correct  to  say  that  architecture  as  an  art  never 
existed  among  the  Hebrews;  whenever  their  build- 
ing was  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  trade  they 
had  foreign  help. 

Accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  Hebrew 
architectural  style  or  school.  Nevertheless,  Hebrew 
building  had  certain  characteristics,  imposed  first 
of  all  by  natural  conditions.  Wood  in  Palestine 
was  and  is  scarce  and  expensive  (the  beams  for 
Solomon's  temple  had  to  be  imported  from 
Lebanon,  I  Kings  v.  6-10),  and  the  most  available 
material  was  the  easily  worked  limestone  in  the 
mountains,  and  clay  in  the  lowlands.  The  house, 
developed  from  the  cave,  consisted  generally  of  but 
one  room;  it  was  low  and  had  few  windows  or  doors. 
The  clay  houses  were  roofed  by  means  of  a  few  un- 
hewn tree  trunks,  branches,  and  brush,  over  which 
a  layer  of  earth  was  placed  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw.  The  stone  houses 
had  domed  roofs;  the  earliest  were  made  by  placing 
stones  on  the  comers  and  others  upon  theee  imtil 
the  space  was  covered.  But  the  Hebrews  early 
learned  to  construct  arches,  probably  from  the 
Babylonians  or  Phenicians. 

Solomon's  temple  was  a  stone  building,  wood 
being  used  only  for  decoration  and  the  roof.  Its 
massive  walls,  the  ab8ence  of  pillars  (the  two 
columns  at  the  entrance  bore  no  weight),  and  the 
use  of  great  squared  stones  (I  Kings  v.  17-18;  vii. 
9-12)  are  characteristic,  and  show  that  wooden 
structures  did  not  furmsh  the  pattern.  The  Syr- 
ians and  Phenicians  attained  great  skill  in  build- 
ing with  squared  stones;  a  noteworthy  feature  is 
a  smoothly  chiseled  or  simken  border  from  two  to 
four  inches  wide  about  the  outer  face  of  each  stone. 
In  Solomon's  palaces  wood  was  more  freely  used; 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (I  Kings 
vii.  2-5)  has  its  name  from  the  fact.  Here  foreign 
models  were  evidently  followed,  which  are  naturally 
to  be  sought  in  the  land  from  which  the  wood  was 
brought.  I.  Benzinoer. 
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,  Europa. 
Germany  (§  1). 
Fraaea  (§  2). 
HoUaiid  (i  3). 
Switierland,  Scandinavia, 

and  England  (|  4). 
The  Papal  Arehivee  (§  5). 


and    Mora- 


Baptista  (§  1). 
Congregationalists  (f  2). 


Lutherans  (13). 
Methodtsto 

Yians  (f  4). 
Presbyterians  (§  5). 
The  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  (i  6). 
The  Reformed  Churehev, 

Dutch     and 
(17). 


L  Eun^:  The  great  value  and  also  the  extreme 
imporianoe  of  ecclesiastical  records,  for  histor- 
ical inquiry  as  well  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  min- 
ister and  other  church  officials,  in  former  times  were 
not  properly  perceived  and  appreciated.  Works  on 
canon  law  have  usually  Uttle  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Within  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  historical  theology  have  pointed  out 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  attend  to  a  careful  ad- 
ministration and  preservation  of  its  archival  treas- 
ures. A  number  of  provincial  synods 
z.  Germany,  in  Germany,  including  the  Austrian 
general  synod,  have  passed  important 
resolutions  in  that  direction,  and  the  later  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  has  provided  for  reorganization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  archives  and  registry.  The 
archival  system  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  is  excel- 
lent. In  1888-89  a  fire-proof  building  was  erected 
for  the  archives  at  Hermhut  (cf .  A.  Ghtsch,  Venuch 
einer  Geschichte  der  kistarischen  Sammktnfftn  der 
Briider-UnitcU,  Hermhut,  1891).  The  archives  col- 
lected in  Coblens  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  eighth  Rhenish  provincial  synod  in 
1853  are  arranged  in  a  model  way.  The  interest 
in  the  same  has  steadily  gro^ni,  and  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  catalogue,  they  have  been  constantly 
consulted.  Those  Reformed  Dutchmen,  who  as 
fugitives  from  Spanish  persecution  fled  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  brought 
thither  their  Presbyterian  church-order  and  syn- 
odical  institutions,  and  taught  Germany  to  take 
care  of  its  ecclesiastical  archives. 

The  first  national  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  held  at  Paris  in  1559  enjoined  that  in 
every  church  all  important  matters 
a.  France,  relating  to  religion  should  be  regis- 
tered, that  the  material  should  be  col- 
lected by  a  pastor  at  each  district  synod,  and  that 
the  material  gathered  by  each  provincial  synod  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  general  synod.     Since  that 
time  ecclesiastical  archives,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  oldest  constitution  after  Calvin's  idea 
1.-18 


had  been  adopted,  have  been  carefully  kept.  Th« 
Sociili  pour  VkieUnre  du  ProteaUnUieme  franfme 
(founded  in  1852)  has  contributed  largely  toimd 
their  preservation  and  revision. 

In  Holland,  the  Walloon  general  synod  appointed 
in  1878  a  Commiasum  de  Vhieknre  ei  de  la  lnM>- 
thiqiiedea  ^^iaee  WaUonee^  which  pulv- 
3»  Holland,  lishes  bulletins  containing  an  account 
of  its  work.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  adopted  some  good  rules,  and  its  ar- 
chives are  in  the  Willem's  Church  in  the  Hague; 
a  catalogue  is  published. 

[The  archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam^ 
which  had  charge  of  about  twenty  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  worki,  are  kept  in  the  Coon 
sistory  Room  of  the  0%ide  Kerck,  There  are  here 
about  100  volmnes  in  manuscript,  and  tw^ty-five 
portfolios  of  letters  from  the  different  colonies. 
The  letters  of  the  classis  to  the  colonies  are  recorded 
in  a  succession  of  volumes,  numbered  xx.-xxxii. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  archives,  cf.  Eode- 
eioHical  Records  of  the  Siaie  of  New  York,  6  vol3.» 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1901-06,  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-24.)  In  the  same  room 
are  found  complete  sets  of  the  minutes  of  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland,  in  many  manuscript  volumes; 
also  minutes  of  many  of  the  other  provincial  synods, 
more  or  less  complete  (EcdeeuuHcal  Records,  i. 
24-25).  The  minuter  of  the  G^ieral  Synod  ol 
Holland  are  found  at  100  Java  Street,  in  The  Hague. 
Here  also  are  the  original  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618-19;  the  reports  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  1637;  and  the  minutes  of  most  of  the 
provincial  synods  of  Holland.  Consult  EeeU- 
eiasUcal  Records,  i.  26-27,  which  give  many  rejf- 
emioes;  also  Catalogue  van  het  Oud  Synodaal 
Archief,  prepared  by  H.  Q.  Janssen,  minister  at  3i. 
Anna  ter  Muiden;  with  the  indexes  of  the  Okl 
Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Archives,  published  by 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  1878,  p.  198.  This  gives  a  list  of  aU  the 
books  and  pi^pers  in  these  archives  of  the  G«Mfal 
Synod.] 

In    Switaeriand    the    different    cantons    look 
after   their    archives     mora    or    lees    independ- 
ently  (cf.    Invenlvr    der    Schufeieer 

4-  Swit-      ArchiVf  herousgegeben  auf  yeron^os- 

zerland,      sung    der    allgemeinen    geschichL^hr^ 

Scandinavia,  schenden  Gesellsehaft  derSchweiz,  B«  *n. 

and  1895  sqq.).  In  Scandinavian  countries 

England,  the  ecclesiastical  archives  are  not  sep* 
arated  from  those  of  the  State,  but  of 
late  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  former. 
In  England  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  (appointed  in  1869)  contain 
much  that  is  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  £stab« 
lished  Church.  The  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
(founded  1885)  issues  valuable  publications,  and 
the  General  Aeeembly  of  Scotland  also  pays  atteiH 
tion  to  archival  matters. 

After    the     Magdeburg    Centtuiei 
5.  The  Papal  proved   that  the  so  called  Isidorian 

Archives,    decretals    were   forgeries,     he  papal 

archives    became  almost  inaoeessiblit 

for  scientific  research  until  Pope  Leo  XIII.  opened 

them  to  scholars  of  all  nations,  and  appointed 
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a  historical  commission  to  edit  and  publish  them. 
The  subarchivists,  however,  may  deny  access  to 
works  of  a  familiar  character  or  those  which  it 
does  not  seem  opportune  to  publish. 

T.  O.  Radlach. 

IL  America:  The  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  has  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  American  Baptist  Publication 
I.  Bap-  Society  and  is  gathering  much  valuable 
tists,  material.  The  Samuel  Colgate  Col- 
lection of  Baptist  documents  in  con- 
nection with  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
is  large  and,  supported  by  a  good  endowment,  is 
likely  to  grow.  Several  of  the  States  have  their 
own  Baptist  Historical  Societies  and  are  collecting 
documents.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  on 
Texas  Baptist  history  in  the  library  of  Baylor 
University  at  Waco,  and  the  librarian  is  seeking 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Most  of  the  State  Bap- 
tist colleges  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  collections  of 
greater  or  less  importance.  Regents  Park  Baptist 
College,  London,  probably  has  more  material  on 
English  Baptist  history  than  any  other  one  insti- 
tution. A  collection  is  also  being  made  at  the 
Baptist  Church  House,  Southampton  Row,  London. 
The  Mennonite  library  at  Amsterdam  is  said  to  be 
nch  in  materials  relating  to  the  Mennonites  and 
other  antipedobaptists. 

The  polity  of  the  Congregationalists  makes  each 

congregation  a  law  unto  itself  and  the  archives  are 

kept   in   the   congregations.     In  this 

a.  Con-  way  much  valuable  material  has  never 
gregation-  found  its  way  into  print  or  even  into 
alists.  general  knowledge.  The  Congrega- 
tional Library  was  founded  in  Boston 
in  1853  to  be  a  repository  of  such  material,  and 
much  lias  been  gathered  there.  Other  valuable 
repositories  are  Yale  University  library,  which  has 
Henry  Martyn  Dexter's  collection;  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  the  Prince  Library  in 
Boston;  and  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester.  The  various  state 
bodies  and  the  National  Assemblies  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852,  in  Boston  in  1865,  and  triennially 
since  1871,  publish  their  minutes.  Since  1854 
a  Year  Book  (Boston:  Congregational  Publishing 
Society)  has  been  published,  which  gives  statis- 
tics and  a  list  of  ministers,  etc. 

Among  the  Lutherans  the  Historical  Society  of 

the  General  Synod  has  its  collection  of  documents 

in  the  library  of  the  Gettysburg  ^Pa.) 

3.  Lu-     Theological    Seminary;    there    is    an 

therans.  archivarius  of  the  General  Council 
and  the  archives  are  in  the  Krauth 
library,  Moimt  Airy,  Philadelphia.  By  resolution 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvama  all  congregations 
are  requested  to  have  their  history  written  up  to 
date  and  copies  deposited  in  the  synodical  archives; 
also  biographical  sketches  of  all  deceased  clerical 
members.  Valuable  material  is  preserved  in 
Amsterdam;  at  the  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Phila- 
delphia; Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  m  St.  Matthew's  German  Church,  New 
York  City.  The  great  source  of  information  rela- 
ting to  the  early  Lutheran  history  in  Pennsylvania 


is  the  so  called  Hallesche  Nachrichten,  or  more 
exactly  Nachrichten  von  den  vereinigten  detUschen 
evangeli8ch4tdherani8ch€n  Gemeinden  in  Nord 
America,  abaonderlick  in  Pennsylvanien  (2  vols., 
Halle,  1750-87;  new  ed.  by  Mann,  Schmucker,  and 
Germann,  vol.  i.,  Allentown,  1886). 

The  archives  of  the  various  branches  of  Methodists 

are  to  be  sought  in  the  published  journals  of  the 

General  Conferences  and  minutes  of 

4.  Method-  the  Annual  Conferences,  also   in  the 
ists  and     written  minutes  of  the  minor  bodies. 

Moravians.  Collections  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
denominational     publishing     houses. 
The  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  are  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  embrace  the  minutes  of  various 
synods,  conferences,  etc. 

The  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  requires  each  one  of  the  church 
courts,  in  their  regular  gradation  (Viz.,  the  church 
session,  presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly) 
to  keep  fair  and  full  records  of  its  proceedings. 
Further,  the  church  session,  composed  of  the  pastor 
and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  particular 

5.  Presby-  congregation,   is   required   to   submit 
terians.     its  records  to  the  next  higher  judica- 
tory, the  presbytery;  the  presbytery 

submits  its  records  to  the  synod;  and  each  synod 
submits  its  records  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
system  secures  a  proper  record  in  the  first  place; 
then  corrects  errors,  both  as  to  fact  and  law;  and 
also  introduces  imiformity  of  both  record  and  action 
into  all  church  procedure.  The  first  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  America  were  founded  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  written  records  of 
some  of  them  go  back  into  that  century.  The  first 
presbytery  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1706 
and  its  manuscript  records  are  in  existence  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  page.  The  General 
Synod  was  established  in  1717,  and  its  manuscript 
records  are  complete.  The  first  general  assembly 
met  in  1789,  and  its  records  are  likewise  intact. 
Many  of  the  records  of  the  presbyteries  and  synods 
are  published  regularly  in  printed  form  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
assembly  have  been  published  from  1789  to  the 
present  time.  The  complete  records  of  the  General 
Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  General  Assembly 
from  1706  to  1869  have  been  reprinted  in  eleven 
volumes,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Roberts, 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  volumes 
from  1870  to  date  are  issued  separately.  The 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  located  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  renders  in- 
valuable service  to  all  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States  by  providing  proper  ac- 
commodations for  historical  records  ot  all  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  its  archives, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  always  been 

careful,  having  had  for  a  number  of 

6.  The     years  a  joint  commission  on  archives, 

Protestant  consisting   of  prominent  members  of 

Episcopal   both  houses  of  the  General  Convention 

Church.    In  addition,  there  is  a  liistoriographer, 

a  custodian    of   the   standard    Bible 
and  of  the  standard  prayer-book,  and,  further,  a 
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recorder  of  ordinations.  Reports  from  these 
several  officials  are  submitted  and  published 
triennially,  and  efiforts  are  made  from  time  to  time 
to  add  to  the  already  valuable  collection  of  archives 
such  material  as  may  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch  Re- 
formed Church)  has  a  special  fire-proof  room  set 
apart  for  its  archives  in  the  Sage  Library  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Here  are  deposited 
7.  The  Re-  all  the  minutes  of  the  coetus,  1737-71; 
formed     of  the  old  provisional  synods,  1771-99; 

Churches,  of  the  general  synod,  1794  to  present 
Dutch  and  time;  of  the  four  particular  synods, 

German,  except  the  volumes  yet  in  use;  of 
many  of  the  classes,  all  having  been 
invited  to  deposit  their  records  here;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches;  also,  in  part,  of  the  benevolent 
boards.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  original 
documents  and  letters,  or  transcripts  of  the  same 
(about  2,000  pages),  secured  by  the  historian,  J. 
Romeyn  Brodhead,  in  Holland  in  1841-43;  also 
transcripts  of  the  minutes  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, and  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  so  far  as 
these  relate  to  America;  and  transcripts  of  the 
correspondence  between  these  Holland  bodies  and 
the  churches  and  early  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
America,  secured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin, 
in  Holland,  in  1897-98,  bound  in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  amounting  to  about  4,000  pages.  A  large  part 
of  this  material  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  six  volumes  styled 
Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(1901-06).  Consult  the  article  Amsterdam  Corre- 
spondence in  the  Papers  of  the  A  merican  Society  of 
Church  Hist.,  viii.  (1897),  pp.  81-107;  the  intro- 
duction to  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  5-48;  the  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  vol.  i.,  No.  2  (Dec,  1901),  pp. 
161-188;  Digest  of  Constitutional  and  Synodical 
Legislation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
(1906),  articles  Archives,  Amsterdam  Correspond- 
ence, General  Synod,  Synodical  Archives,  etc.  The 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (German 
Reformed  Church)  has  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  tran- 
scripts of  original  documents,  embracing  corre- 
spondence with  Holland.  The  various  sjTiods  and 
classes  have  also  their  manuscript  minutes.  Many 
official  documents  have  been  published  by  the 
several  States. 

Biblioorapht:  For  list  of  early  worka  consult  the  article 
"  Archivwesen,  kirchliches  "  in  Hauck-Herzog.  RE,  i.  785. 
General  works:  G.  Holtxinger,  KatechiamuM  der  Reoiatra- 
tur  und  Archirkunde,  I^ipsic.  1883;  F.  Friwh.  Anleitung 
zur  Einnchtuno  und  Fuhrung  der  Gemeinde-Reffistraturent 
Stuttgart.  1885;  K.  A.  H.  Burkhardt.  I/andbuch  und  Ad- 
drestbuch  der  deuUchen  Archive,  Leipsic.  1887;  H.  Bren- 
lau,  UrkundenUhre,  1.,  chap.  v..  Die  Archive.  Leipsic,  1889; 
F.  von  Ixiher.  Archtvkunde,  Paderborn.  1890;  F.  von  Hel- 
fert,  StaaUichee  Archixneetent  Vienna,  1893;  the  Arehi- 
valische  ZeiUehrift,  vols,  i.-xili.,  ed.  F.  von  Ldher,  Munich, 
1876-89.  new  series  ed.  L.  von  Hockinger,  1889  sqq.  For 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  E.  W.  Kahnert. 
Praktisrhe  Winke  tur  Einrichtuno  einer  PfarrreffUtratur, 
Hanover.  1893-94;  A.  Kluge.  Dot  Kirchenarchiv,  Bar- 
men. 1895.  For  the  papal  archives:  P.  Hinnchius.  Da$ 
Kirchenreeht,  i.  432  sqq..  Berlin.  18^:  L.  P.  Gachard, 
Lea  Archivea  du  Valuxm,  Brussels,  1874;  G.  B.  de  Rossi. 


De  orioine,  hietoria,  indicUnUt  acrinii  et  hMxothtca  aedia 
apoatoliecB,  Rome,  1886;  8.  Ldwenfeld,  Geachichte  dea 
pApatlidten  Archive  bia  aum  Jahra  1817  and  Zur  neueatan 
Geachichte  dea  p&paUiehen  Archive,  in  Hiatoriachea  Taachen' 
buch,  ed.  W.  Maurenbrecher,  6th  ser.  5-6.  Leipsic.  1886- 
87;  A.  Pieper,  Rdmiache  Archive,  in  the  R(hniache  Quarlal- 
aehrift,  i.,  Rome.  1887:  Von  Pflugk-Hartung.  Ueber  Ar- 
chive und  Regiater  der  P&pate,  in  ZKG,  xii.,  Gotha.  1890 

ARCHONTICI  (Or-cen'ti-soi  or  -st).  See  Gnos- 
ticism. 

ARCHPRESBYTER.    See  Archdeacon. 

ARCIMBOLDI,  ar"chlm-bol'dl,  GIOVAKin  AW- 
GELO:  Archbishop  of  Milan  1550-55;  d.  at  Milan 
Apr.  6,  1555.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  famous 
family  in  Milan,  where  his  father  was  senator  and 
councilor  and  his  uncle  archbishop.  Before  reach- 
ing his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  apostolic  protonotary 
and  referendary  to  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  in 
various  financial  matters  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1514,  named  him 
conmussary-general  of  the  indulgence  for  a  large 
part  of  Germany  and  for  Scandinavia,  with  the 
rank  and  powers  of  a  legate  a  latere.  Another  doc- 
ument of  September,  1516,  entrusted  him  with  the 
functions  of  a  political  peacemaker  in  Sweden.  He 
spent  some  time  in  North  Germany,  especially  at 
LQbeck  and  Hamburg,  and  made  full  use  of  his 
powers,  which  included  various  means  of  raising 
money  by  the  sale  of  titles  and  privileges.  He 
then  went  through  the  diocese  of  Ratzeburg  to 
Holstein,  and  came  in  1516  or  1517  to  Copenhagen. 
In  return  for  a  payment  of  1100  Rhenish  florins, 
King  Christian  granted  him  license  to  proclaim  his 
indulgences  in  Denmark.  He  reached  Sweden  in 
March,  1518,  having  proimsed  Christian  to  work 
for  him  and  his  policy  of  union  between  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Sten  Sture  the  younger, 
then  viceroy,  as  leader  of  the  national  party,  was 
striving  for  the  complete  independence  of  Sweden, 
and  at  this  time  was  especially  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  the  prelates  of  the  union  party;  he  had  forced, 
sword  in  hand,  the  resignation  of  the  ambitious 
and  stubborn  archbishop  Gustav  TroUe.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  Arcimboldi  was  in  Stockholm  and 
Upsala;  and  Sten  Sture  spared  no  pains  to  win 
over  the  clever  and  powerful  legate,  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  assembly  of  Arboga  in  December, 
1518,  the  appointed  peacemaker  confirmed  the 
canonically  unjust  sentence  of  the  Swedish  Diet 
against  Gustav  TroUe,  induced  probably  by  the 
rich  presents  he  received  and  by  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  metropolitan  dignity.  Meantime  he  took 
in  large  sums  of  money  from  all  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  return  for  his  indulgences.  But  Christian 
II.  was  naturally  little  pleased  with  the  behavior 
of  the  legate;  besides  complaining  to  the  pope,  he 
seized  his  treasures,  imprisoned  his  brother  An- 
tonio, and  threatened  to  do  the  same  to  him.  Ar- 
cimboldi saved  himself  by  flight  to  Lund,  then  in 
Danish  territory,  whence  he  passed  through  Sweden 
again  and  so  back  to  LQbeck,  where  the  difiPerence 
in  his  reception  showed  the  approach  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  where  he  found  affixed  to  the  church- 
doors  a  bull  obtained  from  the  pope  by  Christian, 
excommunicating  Sten  Sture  and  all  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  deposition  of  Trolle.  He  returned 
to  Rome  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  pope's 
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views,  which  was  the  easier  as  Christian  had  shown 
an  inclination  toward  the  Reformation,  and  had 
also  (1520)  aroused  the  horror  of  Europe  by  be- 
heading a  large  number  of  Swedish  nobles  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position.  Arcimboldi  was  not, 
however,  fully  restored  to  favor  for  some  years.  In 
return  for  the  influence  of  his  family,  exerted  to 
win  Milan  for  Charles  V.,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Novara  in  1525,  and  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1550. 
(Herman  LuNDSTRdM.) 

Biblioobapht:  B.  Zhnmemuum,  D^  J,  A.  Areimbcldo,  Up- 
mla,  1761:  J.  M.  SehrOckh,  ChnaaiehB  KirckengeuhidtU 
$e%i  dtr  Reformaiiont  ii.  11.  Leipsic  1805;  F.  L.  G.  Raumer, 
GeachidUe  Europaa  aeit  dem  Ende  dea  fiknfzehnten  J<ihrhun- 
derta,  ii.  103,  Leiptic,  1833;  J.  Weidling,  Schwedtache  Oe- 
aehichta  im  Zeilalter  der  Reformatian,  Gotha,  1882;  K. 
Hamann.  Ein  Ablaaabrief  Arcimboldi  ata  dem  Jahra  1616, 
Hamburg.  1884;  and  literature  on  the  lieformation  in 
Sweden. 

AREOPAGUS  (Gk.  AreiosPagos,  "Mars'sHiU  ")• 
See  Grekce,  I. 

ARETAS,  ftr'e-tas  (later  Gk.  form  Aretfaas,  on 
coins  and  inscriptions  Charethaih) :  The  name  of  four 
princes  of  the  Nabatcean  kingdom  in  the  s.  and  e.  of 
Palestine,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  In  the  Bible 
(according  to  correct  readings)  only  two  of  them 
are  named — ^in  II  Mace.  v.  8,  the  earliest  of  the 
name  whom  we  know,  or  Aretas  I.,  with  whom  in 
169  B.C.  the  high  priest  Jason  sought  refuge  from 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes;  and  the  one  who  is  probably 
to  be  designated  Aretas  IV.,  mentioned  in  II  Gor. 
zL  32.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.,  xviii.  5)  his 
daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
was  put  away  to  make  room  for  Herodias  (Matt, 
xiv.  3  and  paralleb).  Thia  divorce  caused  enmity 
between  him  and  Herod,  and  disputes  over  bound- 
aries brought  on  a  war,  in  which  Aretas  was  vic- 
torious (c.  36  A.D.).  At  the  command  of  Tiberius, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Vitellius,  took  the  field 
against  him;  but  while  the  expedition  was  on  its 
way  toward  Petra,  it  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
Tiberius's  death  (Mar.  16,  37).  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  a  ''governor"  (Gk.  ethnarchls) 
under  Aretas  came  to  have  power  at  Damascus 
about  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  in  II  Gor.  zi. 
It  is  unlikely  that,  as  Marquardt  and  Mommsen 
conjecture,  the  dty  had  belonged  to  the  Nabatean 
territory  since  the  days  of  Aretas  III.  More  prob- 
able is  the  widely  held  view  that  Aretas  IV.  took 
forcible  possession  of  it  temporarily  before,  during, 
or  after  the  expedition  of  Vitellius,  at  least  during 
the  winter  of  36-37.  Another  theory  is  that 
Galigula,  who  (unlike  his  predecessors)  was  un- 
friendly to  Herod,  conceded  to  Herod's  opponent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  city  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Nabatffian  princes.  Zahn  has  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  surprising  way  by  trying 
to  show  that  this  "  governor  "  or  ethnarch  of  King 
Aretas  was  a  Bedouin  chief  subject  to  him  (cf. 
Schiirer,  in  TSK,  ban.,  1899,  pp.  95  sqq.),  who  had 
no  authority  in  Damascus,  but  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city,  from  the  outside.  Another  difficulty 
is  offered  by  the  fact  that  Luke  (Acts  ix.  23-25) 
attributes  the  peril  of  Paul  at  Damascus  not  to  the 
ethnarch  under  Aretas,  but  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Jews  caused  the  eth- 
narch's  action  and  also  watched  the  gates  them- 


selves, but  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  Luke 
mentions  them  merely  as  the  original  instigators. 
In  any  case  the  noUoes  give  no  certain  date  for 
Pauline  chronology;  but  the  event  can  be  fixed  in 
the  winter  of  36-37,  if  the  hypothesis  of  forcible  occu- 
pation be  correct,  or  after  March,  37,  if  that  of  in- 
vestiture by  Galigula  is  preferred.  But  Zahn  has 
made  clear  that  an  earlier  date  is  not  impossible. 
See  Paul  the  Apostle,  I.,  1,  }  1. 

Biblioorapht:  SdiQrer.  GeadtichUt  i.  726-744,  Eng.  transl., 
I.  i.  345-362  (contains  history  of  the  Nabatcean  kings  and 
a  very  full  bibliography);  K.  Wies^ler,  Chronologia  dea 
apo9toliwJicnZeitaUera,  142-143. 167-175,  GOttingen.  1848; 
Gutsdimid.  in  J.  Euting,  NtibaUkia^a  Inachriftan,  Berlin, 
Ii  85;  Conybeare  and  Uowaon,  Paul,  i,  chap,  iii.,  appen- 
dix. London.  1888;  C.  Clemen,  ChronoioQie  der  paidiniadun 
Briefe,  {  22,  Halle,  1893;  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  1904,  39  sqq. 

ARETHAS:  Archbishop  of  Csesarea;  b.  at 
Patrse  about  860.  In  the  light  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries  he  appears  as  a  vigorous  eccle- 
siastical ruler  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  as  a 
powerful  promoter  of  learning,  who  took  up  and 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Photius. 
The  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  interest  in 
scholarship  and  in  the  collection  of  the  surviving 
treasures  of  antiquity.  He  became  archbishop  of 
Cesarea  under  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.  (d.  912),  and 
as  such  was  next  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  must  have  liv^  to  a  good  old 
age,  as  we  have  a  manuscript  letter  of  his  to  the 
emperor  Romanus  (d.  944).  In  his  episcopal  capac- 
ity, he  was  a  defender  of  orthodoxy  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Photius.  He  despised  both  the  Nestorians 
and  the  "  insane  "  Eutychians,  whom  he  classed 
with  the  Manicheans;  he  rejected  Tatian's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  as  equally  heretical  with  the 
Arian.  The  tendency  to  the  veneration  of  relics 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  here  and  there  in 
his  works.  Both  these  and  his  actions  display  a 
passionate  temperament,  with  an  unswerving  stead- 
fastness when  he  has  once  taken  a  side.  Leo  VI. 
came  into  conflict  with  the  canon  law  by  his  deci- 
sion to  marry  for  the  fourth  time,  probably  induced 
by  the  desire  for  a  male  heir.  The  story  of  this  con- 
flict (904-907)  unfolds  a  remarkable  picture  of  By- 
zantine politics,  as  conditioned  by  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State.  While  the  Saracens 
were  threatening  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  Leo 
labored  diligently  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  patri- 
arch Nicholas  to  his  fourth  marriage;  but  Nicholas 
was  reluctant  to  give  it,  and  appealed  to  the  dis- 
approval of  Arethas  in  support  of  his  action  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  emperor  to  the  Church.  When 
the  patriarch  showed  a  more  conciliatory  temper, 
Arethas  refused  to  follow  him,  and  was  banished 
after  the  downfall  of  Nicholas.  He  won  the  latter's 
successor,  Euthjrmius,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
adhered  to  his  support  when  Nicholas  was  restored 
after  the  death  of  Leo.  Euthjrmius,  after  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  with  his  competitor,  retired  to 
a  life  of  asceticism,  dying  in  917.  The  hatred  of 
his  enemies  pursued  him  even  to  the  grave;  but 
three  years  later  Arethas  was  able  to  show  his  con- 
stancy by  accomplishing  the  reverential  translation 
of  his  remains.  These  data  for  the  biography  of 
Arethas  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  letters  and 
occasional  writings  collected  in  the  unpublished 
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Moscow  Codex  315  (caHed  302  by  Biatthsi).  These 
show  that  he  held  a  position  of  great  influence  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  emperors  but  to  all  the 
principal  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers. That  his  life  was  full  of  controversy  appears 
from  the  number  of  his  polemical  writings,  directed 
sometimes  to  his  own  vindication  from  personal 
charges,  but  more  often  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  the  Jews,  or  the ''  bab- 
blings "  of  Lucian  and  Julian.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  tha^  against  his  former  pupil  Nicetas  of 
Paphlagonia.  But  his  interests  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  ecclesiastical,  as  is  shown  by  a  number 
of  beautifully  written  manuscripts  wUch  he  had 
prepared  for  his  library,  and  himself  completed  by 
introductions,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  most 
valuable  contain  works  of  Euclid,  Aiistides,  Plato, 
Lucian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Christian  apologists  down  to  Eusebius,  which  in 
many  cases  supplies  the  primary  text  The  notes 
vary  in  value,  but  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Alexandrian  literature,  and  contain  many  re- 
marks of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  lexicographic 
importance.  The  principal  work  of  Arethas's  own 
composition  is  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
written  probably  after  913,  and  based  upon  the 
earlier  commentary  of  Andrew  of  Csesarea.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains  a 
large  amount  of  new  observations  and  quotations 
from  other  sources,  increasing  it,  for  the  eariy 
chapters,  to  more  than  double  the  length  found  in 
Andrew.  The  exegetical  standpoint  is  the  same; 
Arethas  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains revelations  from  the  worid  beyond,  and  finds 
in  each  prominent  word  the  possibility  of  mani- 
fold references  to  past  and  futiu^  history,  though 
holding  firmly  that  these  interpretations  must  be 
justified  by  the  rest  of  Scripture  and  by  pure  Chris- 
tian thought.  The  text  of  his  commentary  is  in 
MPOy  cvi.  487-786,  and  in  Cramer,  Catena  GriB- 
coram  patrum  in  Novum  Testamentumt  viii.  (Ox- 
ford, 1844),  pp.  176-582.  Few  of  his  other  works 
have  been  published.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

Bxblioorapht:  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  i>M  Pairiarehen  Oennadiut 
.  .  .  Confeanon  .  .  .  nebat  Excwrt  iHber  AreOuui*  ZeUaiier, 
Vieniui.  1864;  Rettig,  in  TSK,  iv.  (1881)  765-766;  C.  de 
Boor,  Vita  Euthymii,  Anthdoion  xur  OMchiehte  LmtB  det 
Weiaen,  chaps,  xii.,  xv.,  xvi..  xviii.,  zx.,  Berlin,  1888; 
Krumbacher,  OtMchiehte,  pp.  238-234. 

ARETIUS,  Q-r^-sht-TJS  (Grecised  from  Marti), 
BENEDICTUS:  Scientist  and  theologian;  b.  at 
B&tterkinden,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switserland, 
1505;  d.  at  Bern  March  22,  1574.  He  studied  at 
Strasburg  and  at  Marburg,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic;  was  called  to  Bern  as  school-teacher, 
1548,  and  became  professor  of  theology,  1564.  His 
chief  work,  Theologia  prohlemata  (Bern,  1573), 
was  a  compendium  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  was  highly  valued.  His  Examen  iheclogicum 
(1557)  ran  through  six  editions  in  fourteen  years. 
His  works  also  include  a  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (1580  and  1616)  and  on  the  Pentateuch 
(1602;  2d  ed.,  with  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
added,  1618),  a  commentary  on  Pindar  (1587),  a 
description  of  the  flora  of  two  mountains  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Stockhom  and  Niesen  (Stras- 


burg, 1561),  a  Hebrew  method  for  schools  (Bawl, 
1561),  and  a  defense  of  the  execution  (in  1566)  of 
the  Antitrinitarian  Valentin  Gentilis  (Geneva, 
1567). 

BfBUOOKArirr:  J.  H.  Oraf,  QwskidU*  dm  MaAtmaHk  %md 
der  Naturuntenaehaften  in  Bemiaehen  Landetit  L  26-2Q. 
Bern.  1888. 

ARGENTINA:  A  South  American  republic, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on 
the  east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it  from 
Chile.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces  and 
nine  territories  (gobemacionea),  and  has  an  area  of 
1,125,100  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
4,200,000.  The  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres  (perma- 
nently founded,  1580).  The  republic  had  its  origin 
in  a  struggle  against  Spain  which  broke  out  in  1810 
and  was  an  outcome  of  the  Napoleonic  interference 
in  the  mother  country.  The  constitutive  assembly 
was  replaced  in  1818  by  a  constitution,  although  the 
war  with  Spain  did  not  end  imtil  1824.  This  con- 
stitution, as  amended  in  1860,  provides  for  a  con- 
gress of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Deputies, 
and  each  province  has  also  an  elected  assembly  for 
its  own  government. 

The  constitution  declares  the  state  religion  to  be 
Roman  Cathohc  and  requires  the  president  or  his 
substitute  to  be  of  that  faith,  but  establishes  the 
right  of  governmental  exequatur  for  aU  papal  man- 
dates, and  grants  other  creeds  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  hierarchic  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  naturally  began  soon  after 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  did  not  receive  its  pres- 
ent form  until  1865.  The  arehbishop  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  was  an  episcopal  see  as  c^y  as  1582, 
has  the  capital  under  his  oontrol,  which  contains 
neariy  800,000  inhabitants.  The  suffragan  bishop- 
rics are  those  of  Paraguay  (founded  1547),  Cor- 
doba (1570),  Salta  (1806),  San  Juan  de  Ci^o  (1834), 
Parana  (1859),  La  Plata  (1897),  Santa  F4  (1897), 
and  Tucuman  (1897).  Cordoba,  the  first  city  of 
the  country  to  have  a  cathedral,  is  also  the  richest 
in  religious  buildings. 

In  1884  a  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Caimen  de  Pata- 
gones  was  appointed  with  jurisdiction  over  south- 
ern Argentina  and  northern  Patagonia.  He  draws 
his  priests  from  the  Salesians,  as  does  also  the  apos- 
tolic prefecture  for  southern  Patagonia,  erected 
in  1883.  Throughout  Patagonia  an  active  misston- 
ary  propaganda  is  carried  on  among  the  aborigines, 
of  whom  some  30,000  are  estimated  to  be  unb^>- 
tized. 

Although  almost  half  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina 
are  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants, 
and  come  from  the  most  varied  countries  of  Europe, 
the  great  majority  of  these  newcomers  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  Italians  (about  500,000),  Span- 
iards (about  200,000),  and  Roman  Catholic  Swiss. 
For  decades  the  latter  have  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers to  northern  Argentina.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  republic  is  estimated 
at  about  33,000.  Of  these  between  23,000  and 
24,000  belong  to  the  Genoaa  lyiiod  of  La  Flal% 
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which  also  includes  the  Evangelicals  of  Paraguay 
And  Uruguay.  To  them  must  be  added  a  group  of 
congregations  of  the  Swiss  Reformed,  the  Anglican 
Church  (with  a  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Buenos  Ayres),  and  North  American  Presbyterians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in 
Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

Education  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  by  a 
law  of  1868,  and  the  number  of  public  schools, 
which  has  steadily  increased,  is  now  3,400,  in  addi> 


tion  to  parochial  schools.  The  high  schools  con- 
sist of  sixteen  "  lycemns,"  and  there  are  likewise 
two  universities,  of  which  that  at  Cordoba  is  the 
more  distinguished. 

WiLHELM  GOETZ. 

Bxbuoorapht:  T.  A.  Turner,  Argentina  and  the  Argentine; 
New  York,  1892;  Comte  A.  de  Gubernatis.  L' Argentina, 
Florence,  1808;  Annuario  de  la  direccidn  general  de  eetadie- 
fu»,  Buenos  Ayres,  1800;  C.  Wiener,  La  RijnMiqae  Ar- 
gentine, Pari*.  1800;  Encydopctdia  Britannica,  Supple- 
ment,  b.t. 


History. 

Origin  of  the  Heresy  (i  1). 
1.  From  318  to  the  Council  of  Nieea, 
326. 

Outbreak  of  the  Controversy  (|  2). 
2.  The  Council  of  Nicea,  325. 

The  Nicene  Creed  (f  3). 

Acceptance  of  the  Creed  (|  4). 


ARIANISH. 

3.  From    the  Council  of  Nicea,  325, 

to    the     Coimcil    of  Constanti- 
nople, 381. 

Arian  Reaction.    Athanasius  ($  6). 

Various  Synods  and  Parties  ($  6). 

Vindication  of  Orthodoxy  (§  7). 

4.  The  Final  Triimiph  of  the  Nicene 

Orthodoxy  under  Theodosius  the 
Great,  381. 


The  Council  of  Constantmople,  381 

(18). 
The  Later  Arianism  ($0). 
5.  Arianism  among  the  Barbarians. 
II.  The  Creed  of  Arianism. 
The  Arian  Teaching  ($1). 
Arguments  of  the  Arians  (fi  2). 
Refutation  of  Arianism  ($  3). 


Arianism  is  a  heresy,  named  from  its  most  promi- 
nent representative,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria 
(d.  336;  see  Arius).  It  denied  that  the  Son  was  of  the 
same  substance  (Gk.  hamooiLsios)  with  the  Father 
and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  creature,  though 
preexistent  before  the  world.  No  Christological  her- 
esy of  ancient  Christianity  was  more  widely  accepted 
or  tenacious.  During  a  part  of  the  fourth  century 
it  was  the  ruling  creed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  though 
there  were  constant  and  vigorous  protests  by  the 
orthodox  party.  It  was  also  the  form  of  Christian- 
ity to  which  most  of  the  barbarian  Teutonic  races 
were  at  first  converted. 

L  History:  The  roots  of  the  Arian  conflict 
lie  deep  in  the  differences  of  the  ante-Nicene  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  especially  in  the  contradictory 
elements  of  Origen's  Christology,  which  was  claimed 
by  both  parties.  Origen  attributed  to  Christ  eter- 
nity and  other  divine  attributes,  which  lead  to  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  substance,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,  he  taught  with  equal 
emphasis  a  separate  essence  and  the 

I.  Origin  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
of  the       calling  him  "  a  secondary  God,"  while 

Heresy,  the  Father  is  **  the  God  ";  the  Logos 
was  a  creature  and  occupies  a  position 
between  the  nature  of  the  unbegotten  (Gk.  agen- 
n&os)  God  and  the  nature  of  all  begotten  things 
(Contra  Cekum,  iii.  34).  He  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  represented  it  as  the  communication  of  a  sec- 
ondary divine  substance.  In  the  East  these  di£fer- 
ent  representations  were  discussed  and  found  ad- 
vocates, and  a  synod  at  Antioch  (268)  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  identity  of  substance.  Through  the 
Antiochian  School  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  was  worked  out.  Lucian,  the  teacher 
of  Arius  (see  Lucian  the  Martyr)  and  of  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  views  of  Arius;  Hamack  (History  of  Dogma f  iv. 
3)  calls  him  "  the  Arius  before  Arius."  The  first 
opponent  of  Arius  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  greatest  doctrinal  opponent  of  the 
Arian  Christology  was  Athanasiua. 


1.  From  318  to  the  Council  of  Nio»a,  326:  The 
origin  of  the  controversy  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
sciuity,  and  the  accoimts  are  not  easy  to  reconcile. 
The  earliest  date  for  the  clash  of  views  is  318.  The 
Christological  question  had  become  a  burning  one 
in  Egypt.  Alexander  both  in  church  and  presby- 
terial  gatherings  had  taken  it  up  and  refuted  false 
views,  as  Arius  afterward  reminded  him  (Epi- 
phanius,  Epist.  Arii  ad  Alex.).  According  to  Socrates 
(i.  5),  Alexander  gave  the  first  im- 
2.  Outbreak  pulse  to  the  controversy  by  insisting, 
of  the  Con-  in  a  meeting  of  presbyters  and  other 
troversy.  clergy,  on  the  eternity  of  the  Son; 
whereupon  Arius  openly  opposed,  and 
charged  him  with  Sabellianism.  He  reasoned 
thus:  "  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  he  must  be 
older  than  the  Son,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  was  not;  from  this  it  further  follows  that  the 
Son  has  his  subsistence  (Gk.  hypostasis)  from  noth- 
ing." The  accounts  of  Sozomen  (i.  15)  and  Epi- 
phanius  differ  in  dating  the  conflict  from  discussions 
among  the  presbyters  and  laymen,  and  Sozomen 
represents  Alexander  as  at  first  taking  no  decided 
position  between  the  two  opinions.  In  320  or  321 
Alexander  convened  a  synod  of  about  a  hundred 
Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  which 
excommunicated  Arius  and  his  followers.  Arius 
found  powerful  friends  in  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  Gregory  of 
Berytus,  Aetius  of  Lydda,  and  other  bishops  who 
either  shared  his  view,  or  at  least  considered  it  inno- 
cent. He  took  refuge  with  Eusebius  at  Nicomedia, 
which  had  been  the  imperial  residence  since  Dio- 
cletian, and  spread  his  views  in  a  half-poetic  work, 
Thalia  ("  The  Banquet"),  of  which  Athanasius  has 
preserved  fragments.  Alexander  defended  him- 
self and  warned  against  Arius  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  many  bishops  (Epiphanius,  Ixix.  4,  says  70; 
Socrates  gives  the  letter,  i.  6).  Arius  made  ap- 
peal to  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea  and  others  to  secure 
his  reinstatement  as  presbyter,  and  a  Palestinian 
synod  went  so  far  as  to  authorize  him  to  labor  in 
Alexandria,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
Alexander.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  became  a  metaphysical  battle-field.    The 
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attention  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  called 
to  the  controversy,  and  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  and 
Arius  he  pronounced  it  a  mere  logomachy,  a  wrangle 
over  things  incomprehensible;  he  also  sent  Hosius 
of  Cordova  to  Egypt  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties  (Socrates,  i.  7,  gives  the  letter,  as 
does  also  Eusebius,  Vita  Const.,  ii.).  From  political 
considerations,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain bishops,  he  called  the  first  ecimienical  council 
of  the  Church,  to  settle  the  Arian  controversy  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  and  the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  Ck>anoil  of  NictBa,  826:  The  coimcil  met 
at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia.  It  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bishops  (about  one-sixth  of  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Greco-Roman  Empire),  resulted 
in  the  formal  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  which  aflRrms  in  un- 
equivocal terms  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Christ  in  these  words:  "  [We  believe] 
3.  The  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son 
Nicene  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  Light 
Creed*  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  be- 
gotten, not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man;  he 
suffered,  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven;  from  thence  he  cometh  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  To  the  original 
Nicene  Creed  is-  added  the  following  anathema: 
"And  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  he 
[the  Son]  was  not;  and  he  was  made  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  out  of  another  substance  or  thing,  or  the 
Son  of  God  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  alterable; 
— they  are  condemned  by  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church."  This  anathema  was  omitted  in 
that  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  wliich  is  usually, 
though  incorrectly,  traced  totheCk>nstantinopolitan 
Synod  of  381,  and  which  after  the  Council  of  C!hal- 
cedon,  in  451,  entirely  superseded  the  Nicene  Creed 
of  325,  in  its  primitive  form.     (See  below,  §  8.) 

It  is  possible  that  Alexander  and  Hosius  had 
come  to  an  understanding,  before  the  council  met, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  term  homoousios  (Socrates, 
i.  7,  says  they  discussed  the  ousia  and  hypostasis); 
Hamack  positively  takes  this  position,  Loofs  hesi- 
tates.   The  creed   was  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
bishop>s,  Hosius  at  the  head,  even  by 
4.  Accept-  Eusebius  of  Cspsarea,  who,  before  and 
ance  of  the  afterward,  occupied  a  middle  position 
Creed.      between  Athanasius  and  Arius.     This 
is  the  first  instance  of  such  signing  of 
a  doctrinal  symbol.    Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicsea  signed  the  creed,  but  not  the 
condemnatory  formula  appended,  and  for  this  they 
were  deposed,  and  banished  for  a  short  time.    Two 
Egyptian   bishops — Thconas   and   Secundus — per- 
sistently refused  to  sign,  and  were  banished,  with 
Arius,  to  Illyria.     This  is  the  first  example  of  the 
civil  punishment  of  heresy,  and  opened  the  long 
and  dark  era  of  persecution  for  all  departures  from 
the  catholic  or  orthodox  faith.    The  books  of  Arius 
were  burnt,  and  his  followers  branded  as  enemies 
of  Christianity.    The  Nicene  Creed  has  outlived  all 
the  subsequent  storms,  and,  in  the  improved  form  | 


recognized  at  Constantinople  in  381,  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  generally  received  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom; and,  if  the  later  Latin  insertion,  the  filioque, 
be  omitted,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  orthodox  Protestant  Churches. 

3.  From  the  Connoil  of  Nio»a,  826,  to  the  Coon- 
oil  of  Constantinople,  881 :  Not  long  after  the 
Nicene  Council  an  Arian  and  semi- Arian  reaction 
took  place,  and  acquired  for  a  time  the  ascendency 
in  the  empire.  Arianism  now  entered  the  stage  of 
its  political  power.  This  was  a  period  of  the  great- 
est excitement  in  Church  and  State:  Council  was 
held  against  council;  creed  was  set  up  against 
creed;  anathema  was  hurled  against  anathema. 
"  The  highways,"  says  the  impartial  heathen  his- 
torian, Ammianus  Marcellinus,  **  were  covered  with 
galloping  bishops."  The  churches,  the  theaters, 
the  hippodromes,  the  feasts,  the  mar- 
5.  Arian  kets,  the  streets,  the  baths,  and  the 
Reaction,  shops  of  Constantinople  and  other 
Athana-  large  cities  were  filled  with  dogmatic 
sius.  disputes.  In  intolerance  and  violence 
the  Arians  even  exceeded  the  ortho- 
dox. The  interference  of  emperors  and  their  courts 
only  poured  oil  on  the  flames,  and  heightened  the 
bitterness  of  contest  by  adding  confiscation  and 
exile  to  the  spiritual  punishment  of  synodical  ex- 
communication. The  unflinching  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party  was  Athanasius  (q.v.),  a  pure  and 
sublime  character,  who  had  figured  at  the  Ck>uncil 
of  Nicsa  as  a  youthful  archdeacon,  in  company 
with  Alexander,  whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop 
(326);  but  he  was  again  and  again  deposed  by  im- 
perial despotism,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  exile. 
He  sacrificed  everything  to  his  conviction,  and  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  empire  in  arms  (hence  the 
motto:  Athanasius  contra  mundum).  He  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  and  one  passion, — the  eternal 
divinity  of  Christ, — which  he  considered  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Christian  system.  The  politico- 
ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  Arian  party  was  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia  who,  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (Socrates,  i. 
25  etc.),  was  recalled  from  exile  and  baptized  Con- 
stantine on  his  death-bed.  Ck>n8tantine  was  turned 
favorably  to  Arius,  accepted  a  confession  he  pre- 
pared, recalled  him  from  exile,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  solemnly  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  cath- 
olic Church  at  Ck>nstantinople;  he  even  demanded 
his  restoration  in  Alexandria  by  Athanasius;  but, 
on  the  day  preceding  his  intended  restoration,  the 
heretic  suddenly  died  (336).  In  the  year  folloi^-ing, 
Ck>nstantine  himself  died,  and  his  son  Constantine 
II.  recalled  Athanasius  from  his  first  exile.  In  the 
West  the  Nicene  statement  found  universal  accept- 
ance. But  in  the  East,  where  Constantius,  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ruled,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  formula  was  well-nigh  universal, 
and  was  maintained  with  fanatical  zeal  by  the 
court  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  was 
transferred  to  Constantinople  in  338.  Athanasius 
was  attacked  on  personal  charges  with  great  vehe- 
mence by  the  Eusebians,  who  sought  to  supersede 
the  doctrine  of  the  homoausia  by  indirect  methods. 
He  was  banished  to  Gaul  in  335.  Eustathius  of 
Antioch,  a  supporter  of  Athanasius,  had  been  de- 
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poaed  at  a  fiynod  at  Antiochin  330  (Socrates,  i.  23), 
the  charge  being  that  he  advocated  Sabellianisin. 
Ifarcellus  of  Ancyra,  another  vigorous  defender  of 
the  Nicene  symbol,  was  also  deposed  at  a  synod  in 
Constantinople.  Arius's  death  occurred  a  little  later, 
but  the  work  of  punishing  lus  oj^wnents  went  on. 
Athanasius  was  deposed  a  secoxMi  time  (339),  and 
took  refuge  with  Julius  of  Rome,  who,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Western  Church,  believed  him  amartyr. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  two  parties,  and  the  history  of  councils,  which 
neutralized  one  another,  without  materially  advan- 
etng  the  points  in  dispute.  The  most  important 
are  the  synod  of  Antioch,  341  (q.v.),  which  set  forth 
an  orthodox  creed,  but  deposed  Athanasius;  the 
orthodox  synod  of  Sardica,  which  declared  Atha- 
nasius and  HCarcellus  orthodox,  and  the  Arian  coun- 
ter-synod  of  Fhilippox>olis,    343;  the 

6.  Various   synods  of  Sirmium,  351,  which  pro- 
Synods  and  tested  against  Athanasius 's  reinstate- 

Parties.  mmt  at  Alexandria;  Aries,  353;  Milan, 
355,  which  condemned  Athanasius  in 
obedience  to  Constantine;  the  second  synod  at 
(&mium,  357;  the  third,  358;  at  Antioch,  358;  at 
Anc3rra,  358;  at  (Constantinople,  360;  at  Alexan- 
dria, 362.  Aided  by  Constantius,  Arianism,  under 
the  modified  form  represented  by  the  term  homoi- 
ousioB  (**  similar  in  essence,"  as  distinct  from  the 
Nicene  homootuioa  and  the  strictly  Arian  hdero- 
ausiot),  gained  the  power  in  the  empire;  and  even 
the  papal  chair  in  Rome  was  for  a  while  desecrated 
by  heresy  during  the  Arian  interregnum  of  Felix 
II.  But  the  death  of  Constantius  in  361,  the  in- 
difference of  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Julian,  to 
all  theological  disputes  (the  exiled  bishops  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  sees,  though  he  afterward 
banished  Athanasius),  the  toleration  of  Jovian  (d. 
364),  and  especially  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Arians,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  triumph  of  or- 
thodoxy. The  Eusebians,  or  semi-Arians,  taught 
that  the  Son  was  similar  in  substance  {homoiousios) 
to  the  Father;  while  the  Aetians  (from  Aetius,  a 
deacon  of  Antioch  who  revived  Arianism)  and  the 
Eunomians  (from  Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Qrricus  in 
Mysia)  taught  that  he  was  of  a  different  substance 
(heteroouHos),  and  unlike  {anomoioa)  the  Father  in 
everything  as  also  in  substance  (hence  the  names 
Heteroousiasts  and  Anomoians  or  Anomoeans).  A 
number  of  compromising  synods  and  creeds  under- 
took to  heal  these  dissensions,  but  without  permar 
nent  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  Athanasius,  and,  after  his  death  in  373,  the 
three  Cappadocian  bishops, — Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, — 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  catholic  doctrine 
against  all  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.  The 
Cappadocians  made  the  homoousios  the  starting- 
point  of  their  discussions,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
correspondence  of  Basil  with  ApoUi- 

7.  Vindica-  naris.     Damasus,  the  Roman  bishop, 
tion  of  Or-  true  to  the  general  policy  of  his  pred- 

thodozy.    ecessors  and   of   Julius  in  particular, 
had  Arianism  condemned  at  two  Ro- 
man synods,  369, 377 .    W  hen  Gregory  of  Nasianzus 
was  called  to  Oonstantinople  in  379,  there  was  but 


onje  small  congregation  in  the  city  which  had  not 
become  Aiian;  but  his  able  and  eloquent  sermons 
on  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  won  hkn  the  title  of 
^'  the  Theologian,"  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  catholic  faith.  The  rising  in- 
fluence of  monasticism,  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Sjrria,  was  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  the  Cappadocians;  and  the  more  conservative 
portion  of  the  semi-Arians  gradually  approached 
the  orthodox  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  vio- 
lent Arian  emperor,  Valens. 

4.  The  Final  Triumph  of  the  Vioene  Orthodoxy 
under  TheodoaiuB  the  Orwtt,  S81 :  Theodoeius  was 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  reared  in  the  Nicene  faith. 
On  entering  Constantinople  he  removed  the  Arians 
from  the  charge  of  the  churches  and  substituted 
the  orthodox  party.  During  his  reign  (379-395)  he 
completed  externally  the  spiritual  and 

8.  The  intellectual  victory  of  orthodoxy  al- 
Council  of  ready  achieved.  He  convened  the 
Constant!-  second  ecumenical  council  at  Con- 
nople,  381.  stantinople  in  381,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
and  was  presided  over  successively  by  Meletius, 
Gregory  of  Naziansus,  and  Nectarius  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  council  condeomed  the  Pneumatoma- 
chian  heresy  (which  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  Sabellians,  Eunomians,  Apollinarians, 
etc.,  and  virtually  completed  the  orthodox  dogma 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Nicene  Creed  now  in 
common  use  (with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  clause 
filioquef  which  is  of  much  later  date  and  rejected 
by  the  Greek  Church)  can  not  be  traced  to  this 
synod  of  Constantinople,  but  existed  at  an  earlier 
date;  it  is  found  in  the  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius 
(373),  and  derived  by  him  from  a  still  older  source, 
namdy,  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Chiurh  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  not  in  the  original  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterward  incorporated 
in  them  and  may  have  been  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Hort  derives  it  mainly  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  362-364  (cf .  \mDis9ertati0ns  and  see  the 
article  CoNSTANnNOPOLiTAN  Creed).  The  emperor 
gave  legal  effect  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  and  discip- 
linary canons,  and  in  July,  381,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  all  church  property  should  be  given  up  to  those 
who  believed  in  the  equal  divinity  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bishops  like  Ambrose 
of  Milan  supported  the  emperor  and  did  much  to 
bring  the  Nicene  doctrine  into  complete  acceptance. 

After  Theodoeius,  Arianism  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
organized  moving  force  in  theology  and  church  his- 
tory; but  it  reappeared  from  time  to 
9.  The  La-    time  as  an  isolated  theological  opinion, 
tar  Arian-    especially  in  England.    Emlyn,  Whis- 
ism.  ton,  Whitby,  Samuel  Clarke,  Lardner, 

and  many  who  are  ranked  among  So- 
cinians  and  Unitarians,  held  Arian  sentiments;  but 
Ifilton  and  Isaac  Newton,  though  approaching  the 
Arian  view  on  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
differed  widely  from  Arianism  in  spirit  and  aim. 

6.  Arianism  amonff  the  Barbarians:  The  church 
legislation  of  Theodosius  was  confined,  of  oourae, 
to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Beyond  it, 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  who  had  received 
Christianity  in  the  form  of  Arianism  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  it  maintained  itadf 
for  two  centuries  longer,  though  more  as  a  matter 
of  accident  than  choice  and  conviction.  The  Ostro- 
goths remained  Arians  till  553;  the  Visigoths,  till 
the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  589;  the  Suevi  in  ^)ain,  till 
560;  the  Vandals,  who  conquered  North  Africa  in 
429,  and  furiously  persecuted  the  catholics,  till  530, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Belisarius;  the  Bur- 
gundians,  till  their  incorporation  in  the  Frank  Em- 
pire in  534;  the  Lombanis  in  Italy,  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  Alaric,  the  first  conqueror 
of  Rome,  Crenseric,  the  conqueror  of  North  Africa, 
Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  Italy,  were  Arians; 
and  the  first  Teutonic  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
of  which  important  fragments  remain  came  from 
the  Arian  or  semi-Aiian  missionary  Ulfilas. 

n.  The  Creed  of  Arianism:  The  Father  alone  is 
God;  he  alone  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  wise,  good, 
unchangeable.  He  is  separated  by  an  infinite 
chasm  from  man.  God  can  not  communicate  his 
essence.  The  Son  of  God  is  preexistent,  ''  before 
time  and  before  the  world,"  and  "before  all  crea- 
tures." He  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  the 
world,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father, 

I.  The  the  executor  of  his  thoughts,  yea,  even 
Arian  the  Creator  of  the  world.  In  a  second- 
Teaching,  ary  or  metaphorical  sense  he  may  be 
called  "  God."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ  is  himself  a  "  creature," — the  first  creature  of 
God,  through  whom  the  Father  called  other  creatures 
into  existence.  He  is  "  made,"  not  of  "  the  es- 
sence "  of  the  Father,  but  "  out  of  nothing,"  by 
"  the  will  "  of  the  Father,  before  all  conceivable 
time,  yet  in  time.  He  is  not  eternal,  and  there 
"  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."  Neither  was  he 
unchangeable  by  creation,  but  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  created  being.  By  following  the  good 
uninterruptedly,  he  became  unchangeable.  With 
the  limitation  of  Christ's  duration  is  necessarily 
connected  a  limitation  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge.  It  was  expressly  asserted  by  the 
Arians  that  the  Son  does  not  perfectly  know  the 
Father,  and  therefore  can  not  perfectly  reveal  him. 
He  is  essentially  different  from  the  Father  {hetero- 
misioSf  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  formula,  hgmuh- 
aueios, "  coequal,"  and  the  semi- Arian  homoiaunoe, 
'*  similar  in  essence ").  Aetius  and  Eunomius 
afterward  more  strongly  expressed  this  by  calling 
him  unlike  the  Father  {anomoios).  As  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  Anus  ascribed  to  him  only  a 
human  body  with  an  animal  soul,  not  a  rational 
soul.  He  anticipated  Ax>ollinaris  of  Laodicea  (q.v. ), 
who  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for  the  human 
reason,  but  from  the  opposite  motive, — to  save  the 
unity  of  the  divine  personality  of  Christ. 

The  subsequent  development  of  Arianism  by 
Aetius  and  Eunomius  brought  out  no  new  features, 
except  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
The  controversy  degenerated  into  a  heartless  and 
barren  metaphysical  war.  The  eighteen  or  more 
creeds  which  Arianism  and  semi- Arianism  produced 
between  the  first  and  the  second  ecumenical  coun- 
cils (325-381)  are  leaves  without  blossoms,  and 
branches  without  fruit. 

The  Arians  supported  their  doctrine  from  those 
passages  of  the  iUble  which  seem  to  place  Christ 


on  a  par  with  the  creature  (Prov.  vilL  22-25;  Acts 
ii.  36;  Col.  i.  15),  or  which  ascribe  to  the  incar- 
nate Christ  (not  the  preexistent  Logos) 
2,  Aifn-  in  his  state  of  humiliation  lack  of 
mentsof  the  knowledge,  weariness,  sorrow,  and 
Arians.  other  changing  affections  and  states 
of  mind  (Luke  ii.  52;  Mark  xiii.  32; 
Heb.  V.  8,  9;  John  xii.  27,  28;  Katt.  xxvi.  39), 
or  which  teach  some  kind  of  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  (especially  John  xiv.  28:  "  The 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  which  refers,  not  to  the 
essential  nature,  but  to  the  state  of  humiliation). 
Arius  was  forced  to  admit,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  that  Christ  was  called  God 
(even  "  the  full,  only-begotten  God,'*  according 
to  the  famous  disputed  reading  for  "  only-begotten 
Son"  in  John  i.  18.  Cf.  Hort's  first  dissertation). 
But  he  reduced  this  expression  to  the  idea  of  a 
subordinate,  secondary,  created  divinity.  The 
dogmatic  and  philosophical  arguments  were  chiefly 
negative  and  rationalistic,  amounting  to  this: 
The  Nicene  view  of  the  essential  deity  of  Christ  is 
imreasonable,  inconsistent  with  monotheism,  with 
the  dignity  and  absoluteness  of  the  Father,  and 
of  necessity  leads  to  SabelHanism,  or  the  Gnostic 
dreams  of  emanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arianism  was  refuted  by 
Scriptural  passages,  which  teach  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
3.  Refuta-    essential  equality    with    the    Father, 
tion  of       The  conception  of  a  created  Creator, 
Arianism.     who  existed  before  the  world,  and  yet 
himself  began   to   exist,   was   shown 
to    be    self-contradictory   and    untenable.    There 
can  be  no  middle  being  between  Creator  and  crea- 
ture; no  time  before  the  world,  as  time  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  world,  or  the  form  under  which  it  exists 
successively;  nor  can  the  imchangeableness  of  the 
Father,  on  which  Arius  laid  great  stress,  be  main- 
tained, except  on  the  ground  of  the  eternity  of  his 
Fatherhood,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  eternity 
of  the  Sonship.    Athanasius  charges  Arianism  with 
dualism,  and  even  polytheism,  and  with  destroying 
the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.    For  if  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  man  still  remains  separated,  as  before, 
from  God:  no  creature  can  redeem  other  creatures, 
and  unite  them  with  God.     If  Christ  is  not  divine, 
much  less  can  we  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  in  any  real  sense  children  of  God. 

(Pbilip  Schaff  t)  D.  8.  Schaff. 

BxBLiooaAPHT:  Souroee  (1)  on  the  orthodox  side,  the  church 
hifltoriee  of  Rufmus,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret, 
and  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  eqseciaUy 
the  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  Athanasius  {OraUonn 
eoiUra  Ar%ano§,  etc.)f  Basil  (Adv.  Eunomium),  Gregory  of 
Naiianzus  {Orationea  ihwlogiccB),  Gregory  of  Nyspa  (Con- 
tra Eunomium),  Epiphanius  {Aneorahu),  Hilary  {De  trini- 
tate),  Ambrose  (De  fide),  Augustine  (I>«  frtnitelt  and  Contra 
Maximum  Arianum).  (2)  On  the  Arian  side,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Thalia,  and  epistles  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  preeerved  in 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  and  Theodoret;  the 
fragments  of  the  church  history  of  Philoetorgius;  Euse- 
bius, Vita  Conetantini;  Fragmonia  Arianorum,  in  Mai. 
Nova  cdUectio,  iii..  Rome.  1828.  For  the  ssmodieal  trans- 
actions, Mansi,  ConciUa,  vols,  ii.-iii.  Later  literature:  L. 
Maimbourg,  Higkrirt  de  l'Arianiam9,  Paris,  1675:  G.  Bull, 
Dtfontio  fidm  Niemnm,  Oxford,  1703,  Eng.  traosl.,  1851; 
C.  W.  F.  Waleh.  VoiltUndioe  Hittorie  der  K^Hmrmmi,  voAa. 
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Lehre  v&n  dwr  Drrieinigktii  und  M entch-inrrdung  OQUfS, 
i  3Dti-d25t  Tabineen,  1S41;  J.  A.  M6h]er,  Athawt- 
riuM  der  Grottr^  buok^  ij.-vi.>  Muoi*  18-44;  J^  A,  t>omert 
Enhin£ktlungKge*ch{chU  d€r  L^hrc  von  der  Prr#on  Chritti, 
i.  773-1080.  St  ut  (guru  18^54,  En^.  tnnd..  Edinbursh. 
Iflfll;  E,  EeviUout,  L#  Conctk  dt  Nidt,  Pariij*  ISfil;  H. 
VoiKt*  Dif  L^hrr  rfrt  Athananut,  Bremen «  1861;  Nean- 
der,  Chrwtian  Churchr  Ji.  403^473:  F.  Bobrtngpr,  Aiha- 
i?afiuv  und  ^^riiiiK,  Lripide,  1874;  W.  Kcilljnf,,  Gtschithti;  der 
artantJifJien  Nijrft/ie  H9  tur  EnttcJieidunff  in  Nu&a^  2 
Vok.  Gatenaloli,  1874-83;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Two  DiMwrta- 
tkint  on  ^ot'ovci'iff  0«dc  uid  os  6W  "  ComiantintipidiiAn  '^ 
Creed  and  Qih^  EQii€m  Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century* 
Ciunbridgp.  1876;  J.  U.  N^wtnui,  Tfut  ArCaTit  oj 
the  Fma-th  Century,  Lomlon*  1876;  A,  P.  Stanley,  The 
Council  and  Creed  of  Constantinople  in  Chriatian  /n- 
it^uttans,  LomioTi,  1^1;  ^cbaff,  Ckrittian  Church ^HL  516- 
&40;  H,  M.  Gw&tkja,  Studiet  of  ArianiBm,  CjLciibridgef 
n<iw  ed.,  l9Q0t  earlier  ed.,  popuIoHutd  in  Tht  Arian  Con- 
troteratf.  LoDdon,  1891;  A.  von  GutschmicJ^  Kiffine  Scfirif- 
tefi.  iL  427-440.  Leipaic,  1890  (vftJuftblc  far  cbronolcsgy) ; 
O.  Secckp  in  ZKG»  xvii.  <lS&fil  1-71;  K.  Kikisile,  FiVw 
Hibhoihek  der  Si/mhole  und  th€:iil(joi3chtn  TracUtte  tur 
BtkAmpfunif  de»  Pri«cillianitm\t*  utvi  weatgathitchen  An- 
aniMmut,  Mai  nip  J  900;  H.  RaiEiyt  The  Ancient  Catho- 
lic Church,  323-357.  London,  1002;  W.  Bright,  Tht 
Age  <tf  the  Fathers,  J.  &3-24€,  London.  1903.  Conault  »J!m 
Gibbon.  Decline  and  FaU,  crh&pn  XTci.,  HefelCp  Canciiien' 
geechichte,  iAh.  a\so  in  £iig,  tr&np].,  tbe  bistoricB  of  Cbrii^ 
tiaii  doctrinep  such  ^  liarnackp  Kng.  traneil.  iv.,  Loofsp 
Fi*h#r,  and  Seeberit,  and  J.  QiTyatal,  Authtjritative  CArj*- 
tianity,  vol,  i^  Jersey  City,  JSiSl^ 

ARIAS,  fi'Vi'as,  BENEDICTUS  (Called  Mon- 
Iftnus):  Spanish  scholar;  b.  probably  at  Fregenal 
de  lu  Sierra  (2K^  m.i^.w^of  Blftdrid),  E^tremadura, 
-Spain,  Nov.  12,  1527;  d,  at  Seville  July  6,  1598. 
He  studied  in  Seville  and  Aleala  and  became  en- 
peciiilly  proficient  in  languages;  became  a  priest 
of  the  knightly  order  of  St.  I  ago  and  aecompanied 
Bishop  Martin  Perez  Ajala  of  St»gov*ia  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.  King  Philip  11.  called  liim  from  a  life 
€f  echolitstic  retirement  at  Aracena  near  Seville 
and  sent  him  to  Belgium  in  1568  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (see  Bi- 
bles, Polyglot^  II.),  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted (1572)  he  went  to  Rome  to  present  it  to  the 
pope*  On  his  return  to  Spain  the  king  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  and  several  remunerative 
appointments,  such  as  court  chaplain  and  librarian 
at  the  Escoriah  He  wa©  blamed  for  preferring 
the  Hebrew  text  to  the  Vulgate  and  for  introducing 
the  Targums  into  tbe  Polyglot.  The  Jeauits,  to 
whom  he  wajs  opposed,  were  particularly  active 
with  charges  against  him,  but  he  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself  at  Rome.  Besidea  the  Apparaiu^ 
to  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (containing  dissertations 
De  Hebraicis  idhti^mi^,  De  Qrcana  sermitne.  etc.), 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible*  Antiquiiotum  Judaicarum  libri  ix,  ( Ley- 
den  *  1593),  Liber  ganeratiajiis  et  regenerationis 
Adam  (Antwerp,  1593),  translated  into  Latin 
Benjamin  of  TudeJa'a  travek  (1575),  and  wrote 
Latin  poems. 

BisLioGRAPffTt  Memorias  da  Id  rml  academia  dr  la  Kittoriot 
vii.  1-199,  Madrid.  tE32. 

ARIBQ,  a'Vl'bO:  Bishop  of  FreiMng  764-784. 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  is  the  boy  whose  story  he  tells 
in  the  Vita  Corbiniani,  xxxiv,*  he  was  bom  at  Mais 
near  Meran,  and  educated  by  Bbhop  Erembert 
of  Freising.  His  signature  appears  first  as  witness 
•to  a  docuioent  of  748.    Under  Bishop  Joseph  ho 


was  ordained  and  filled  the  office  of  notary,  soon 
afterward  of  arcbpriest,  and  later  of  abbot  of 
Schamitz,  After  Joseph's  death  (Jan.  17,  764), 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Freising,  whose 
possessions  he  increased  considerably*  The  oppo- 
sition of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Frantush 
rule  made  trouble  for  him;  he  took  the  Frankbb 
side,  and  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  bis 
bishopric  by  Tassilo,  since  in  7S2  Abbot  At  to  of 
Schledorf  was  in  charge  of  the  diocese,  wlule  Anbo 
did  not  die  until  May  4,  7S4.  He  wrote  two  biog- 
raphicfs,  one  of  St,  Oorbinian^  whose  relics  he  trans- 
lated to  Freising,  probably  in  768  (not  fully  com- 
pleted; afterward  retouched  by  the  monk  H  rot  roc), 
and  one  of  Emmerajn,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Regena- 
burg.  The  former  in  its  original  form,  ed.  S.  Riex- 
ler,  was  published  at  Munich  in  1888;  as  completed, 
in  C,  Meichclbeek,  HUtoria  FrxningennU,  i,  (Au^- 
burg,  1724),  and  in  ASB,  Sept.,  iii.  281-296^  the 
latter  is  in  Amiecta  BoUand iotna ,  viii.  (1889)  220- 
255,  and  in  ^fGM,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  iv.  (1902), pp. 
452-524,  and  A3B,  S*pt.,  vi.    474^86. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BisLioGBAFaT:  Rettbisrf,  KD,  ii.  253-259;  Wattenbaab, 
BGV.  L  1  as.  171;  Uauik,  KD,  ii.  3S7. 

ARISTBASt  ar"iB'tt'Qs;  The  name  assumed  by 
the  author  of  a  letter  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch for  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus.  The  letter 
states  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
IcmiiSi  Ptolemy  sent  Aristeas  to  the  high  priest 
Ele&zar  to  obtain  experienced  men  to  render  tbe 
Hebrew  Law  into  Greek  for  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria. Eleazar  chose  seventy-two  men*  six  from 
each  of  the  tribes,  who  went  to  Egypt,  were  received 
with  great  honor,  completed  their  task,  and  were 
sent  back  with  presents  for  themselves  and  the 
high  priest.  There  is  a  legend  that  five  were 
Samaritans  and  that  their  copies  were  preser>'ed. 

This  narrative  was  for  centuries  the  account 
accepted  by  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint,  It  appears  in  Aristobulus  (as  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  Frceparaiio  evangelica,  xiii.  12), 
PliUo  {Vita  Mosi$t  iiO^  Josephus  (Ant.,  Xll.  ii.  2 
»qQ.),  Justin  MartyTp  TrenseuSp  (Element  of  Alex* 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  so  on  down  to  Wiii^ton. 
The  letter  baa  been  shown  to  be  unldstorical,  e.g., 
Demetrius  Phidereus  was  banished  from  Alexandria 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  It^  purpose  was  the  glorification  of  the 
Hebrew  racet  religion,  and  literature.  Its  state- 
ments are  entirely  discredited  by  modem  criticism, 
and  its  author  is  entirely  unknown. 

Bi^lioobafeit:  Th«  Ifitter  wsla  printed  witb  a  nnniber  of 
editionn  of  the  Uibk^  e.g.,  that  of  J.  Andreas,  1471;  waa 
Iratiglated  into  EngVit^b  by  J.  Dane.  London,  1^33,  was 
edit«<J  in  Gr^ek  with  E^ngTi^b  tranalaticin,  London  <  1715; 
it  is  appended  lo  Sw^te'a  introduction  to  the  SeptuoffirUt 
London,  190'2;  and  was  translatAd  with  nnt^a  by  H.  St. 
J.  Tbftckemy,  London,  1904.  H.  Hody  wrot*  in  1585, 
Contv  HistCfriam  Ariatem  de  LXX  I nterpretibut  BUaerta- 
tio,  and  followed  it  in  1705  with  hia  irroat  De  hiblimiiim 
lesHbu*  oriffitMlibua,  wbich  (»mpletely  dcmolji^befl  the 
letter  as  a  foundation  for  history.  T.  Haye«  vamty  at^ 
tempted  a  defenm  in  1735.  ConRult  alw:  E.  Nestle, 
SsptuagintoMtudien^  vol.  ii.,^  Ulm,  189fli;  J.  E.  H.  Thotnaorip  in 
PSF,  Quarterly  Btat«ment.  p.  83,  Jan.,  1902  (on  tba 
legend  wkiob  lAducUta  SamahLaoA  among  tbe  &«vaiily). 
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ARISTIDES,  ar^'is-toi'dl^,     MARCIAKUS:      An 

Athenian  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
IHist.  ecd. ,  iv.  3),  wrote  a  popular  Christian  apology. 
Little  was  known  of  the  work  till  1891,  when  Harris 
and  Robinson  published  a  complete  Syriac  version 
and  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  apology  is  contained  in  the  legend  of  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat  (q.v.),  extant  in  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  numerous  translations.  Since  that 
time  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work. 
It  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  has  points  of 
contact  with  the  Kerygma  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  the  Didache,  and  Justin,  but  more 
especially  with  the  letter  to  Diognetus.  After 
speaking  of  the  true  idea  of  God  (chap,  i.),  it  takes 
up  the  origin  of  the  nations  which  followed  error 
and  those  which  followed  the  truth.  The  barba- 
rians are  treated  in  chapters  iii.-vii.,  the  errors  of 
the  Hellenes  in  viii.-xiii.  with  an  excursus  on  the 
Egyptians  (xii.),  chapter  xiv.  is  devoted  to  the 
Jews,  and  xv.-xvii.  speak  of  the  Christians,  es- 
pecially of  their  life  and  customs,  in  an  attractive 
and  instructive  manner.  Through  the  apology 
the  name  Aristides  obtained  a  certain  literary 
popularity  among  the  Armenians.  A  homily 
"  On  the  Call  of  the  Thief  and  the  Answer  of  the 
Crucified  "  (Luke  xxiii.  42-43)  and  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  "  To  All  Philosophers  "  are  ascribed  to 
him.  Other  names  from  old  Christian  litera- 
ture besides  that  of  Aristides  were  applied  to 
literary  frauds  in  Armenia  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  century  (cf.  F.  C.  (]k)nybeare,  in 
The   Guardian,  July  18,  1894). 

(A.   Harnack.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  Greek  &nd  Ssniac  texts  (the  latter  from 
a  maniiflcript  of  Mount  Sinai),  with  introduction  and 
translation,  were  published  by  J.  R.  Harris  and  J.  A. 
Robinson  in  TS,  i.,  Cambridge.  1891;  there  is  a  transla- 
tion by  D.  M.  Kay  in  ANF,  ix.  259-279;  the  Armenian 
text  was  published  by  the  Mechitarists  at  Venice  in  1878. 
Consult  Harnack,  LitUratur,  i.  96,  1893;  J.  R.  Harris.  The 
newly  recovered  Apolooy  of  jirutidea,  U»  Doctrine  and 
Ethice,  Ix>ndon.  1891;  M.  Picard,  L'Apologie  d'Arietide, 
Paris.  1892;  R.  Raabe.  in  TU,  ix..  1892;  P.  Pape.  in  TU, 
xii..  1894;  R.  Seeberg,  Der  Apologet  Arittidee,  Erlangen, 
1894;  J.  A.  Robinson,  i4po^o^o/  il risfMies,  Edinburgh. 
1896;  KrOger.  Hietory,  where  a  bibliography  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  to  periodical  literature  up  to  1897 
is  given. 

ARISTO  OF  PELLA:  Reputed  author  of  a 
**  Dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus  concerning 
Christ."  The  work  was  known  to  (^elsus,  and 
Origen  {Contra  Celsunif  iv.  52)  defends  it  against  his 
contemptuous  opinion  without  naming  the  author. 
Kaximus  Confessor  in  his  scholia  to  the  "  Mystic 
Theology  "  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (chap,  i., 
p.  17,  ed.  (IJorderius)  ascribes  it  to  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  6)  quotes  from  Aristo 
(T^ithout  naming  the  work)  concerning  the  war  of 
Bar-Kokba.  (Stations  in  Jerome  show  that  the 
author  used  the  Bible-version  of  Aquila.  A  letter, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Cyprian  {Opera,  iii.  11^120, 
ed.  Hartel),  states  that  a  certain  Olsus  made  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Dialogue,  probably  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  tells  that  Jason  was  a  Jewish 
Chri.stian  and  Papiscus  an  Alexandrian  Jew  and 
that  the  former  converted  the  latter.  The  work 
vf&a  probably  written  between  140  and  170  and  was 


used  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  made  the 
basis  of  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  C.  McOiffert,  Dialogue  between  a  Chrie- 
Han  and  a  Jew,  New  York,  1889;  Harnack.  Litterahar,  i. 
92-95;  KrOser,  Hietory,  104-105;  SchOrer,  OeeehidUe, 
i.  63-65,  En«.  transl.,  I.  i.  69-72. 

ARISTOBULUS,  ar^is-to-bia'lus:  1.  The  name  of 
several  notable  persons  in  the  last  period  of  Jewish 
history,  belonging  to  the  Hasmonean  and  Hero- 
dian  families.  See  Habmoneans;  Herod  and  his 
Family. 

2.  A  Jewish  Alexandrian  writer  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  II.  xv.  72;  xxii.  50;  V. 
xiv.  97;  VI.  iii.  32),  Origen  {Contra  Celsum,  iv.  17), 
Anatolius  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  32),  and 
Eusebius  {Prap.  evan.,  vii.  14;  viii.  10;  xiii.  12; 
Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  124-125).  In  II  Mace.  i. 
10  an  Aristobulus  is  mentioned  as  teacher  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  diaspora,  and  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  him  written  under  Philometor.  Clem- 
ent and  Eusebius  identify  the  author  quoted  by 
them  with  the  one  mentioned  here.  Accordingly 
Aristobulus  flourished  about  170-150  B.C.  Clement 
(V.  xiv.  97)  states  that  he  wrote  "  abundant  books 
to  show  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy  was  derived 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  other  prophets," 
and  Eusebius  {Ckron,)  that  he  wrote  expositions  of 
the  writings  of  Moses,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philo- 
metor. Fragments  are  found  in  Eusebius  {Prap., 
viii.  10  and  xiii.  12;  cf.  Hist,  ecd.,  VII.  xxxii.  16-19). 
They  express  two  of  the  fundamental  thoughts 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  apologists, — that  the 
heathen  writers  derived  their  wisdom  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  that  the  anthropomorphisms 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  taJcen  literally. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  Aristobulus 
is  a  historical  person.  Hody,  Willrich,  and  others 
have  brought  forward  weighty  reasons  for  thinking 
him  a  Je^^'ish  fiction.  Whether  the  instructor  of 
Philometor  was  first  invented  and  afterward  the 
apologist  or  vice  versa  must  be  left  undecided. 

(W.  BOUSSET.) 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Willrich,  Juden  und  Oriec^en  vcr  der 
makkabdiechen  Erhebung,  GOttingen,  1896;  M.  Jofil.  BUcke 
in  die  Reliffionegeechiehte  tu  An  fang  dee  tweiten  Jaht' 
hunderte,  79-100,  Breslau.  1880;  Elter,  De  Arieiobuio 
Judao,  Bonn.  1804-95  (of  value);  8ch(XTer,Geechichte,  iii. 
384-392.  1898,  Kng.  transl.,  II.  iii.  237-243  (very  full  in 
its  list  of  books,  for  which  the  article  in  KL  is  also  worth 
eonsulting). 

ARISTOTLE,  ar'is-tet-l:  Greek  philosopher; 
b.  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  384  B.C.;  d.  at  Chalcis, 
on  the  island  of  Eubcea,  322  B.C.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  a  scholar  of  Plato  in  Athens 
and  remained  with  him  twenty  years;  after  Plato's 
death  (347  B.C.)  he  went  to  the  court  of  Hermias, 
at  Atameus  in  Mysia;  in  343  B.C.  he  was  summoned 
by  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become  teacher  of 
his  son  Alexander.  After  the  latter  became  king, 
Aristotle  opened  a  school  in  Athens  (probably  in 
334  B.C.)  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios  (whence 
it  was  called  the  Lyceum,  while  from  his  habit  of 
giving  instruction  while  walking  back  and  forth 
the  school  has  been  called  peripatetic,  from  Gk. 
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peripaleo),  Aftei  Alexander's  death  the  anti-Maoe- 
donian  party  in  Athens  forced  him  to  retire  to 
Chalcis. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced dualism;  matter  and  form,  God  and  the 
world,  are  distinct  though  inseparable  existences. 
The  harmony  of  this  duality  is  an  equally  pro- 
nounced pantheism;  God  is  an  act  rather  than  a 
will,  a  process  and  not  a  person.  But  the  dualism 
of  Aristotle  is  not  materialistic;  the  form,  God, 
is  the  principal  constituent,  and  his  pantheism 
is  absolutely  monotheistic,  directly  opposed  to 
every  form  of  polytheism.  Therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  would  win  sympathy  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  while  some  of  the  Fathers  attack 
him  vehemently  (as  Irensus)  and  others  (as  Justin 
Martyr)  pass  him  by  in  silence,  there  are  those 
among  them  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria)  who  con- 
sider him  a  precursor  of  Christ,  holding  the  truth 
in  so  far  as  it  could  be  held  b^ore  Christ  came. 
Then,  when  the  dialectical  elaboration  of  the 
Christian  donnas  began,  his  great  labors  on  logic 
were  by  no  means  Defected.  The  heretics  used 
them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  the 
catholics  followed  the  example  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh. 

In  the  Latin  Church  Aristotle  was  introduced 
by  Bo^tfaius  and  Cassiodorus.  His  study  received 
a  powerful  impulse  titun  the  Jewish  and  Arabic 
doctors,  who  translated  his  works  into  Syriac  and 
Arabic;  and  the  anxiety  which  the  Roman  Chureh 
felt  with  respect  to  his  metaphysical  works,  and 
which  led  to  their  condemnation  and  exclusion 
from  the  universities,  difiappeared  after  the  time 
of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Tliomas  Aquinas.  The 
Renaissance,  which  brought  the  works  of  Aristotle 
to  the  West  in  the  original  Greek  text,  developed 
an  Aristotelian  and  a  Platonic  school;  but  when 
the  Renaissance  grew  into  the  Reformation,  and 
the  splendid  edifice  which  had  been  built  up  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle — the  medieval  scholasticism — 
timibled  down,  Aristotle  lost  at  once  his  influence 
on  Christian  theology  (see  Scholasticism;  also 
Albertus  Magnus;  Thomas  Aquinas).  At  pres- 
ent, however,  he  is  an  increasing  force  in  theology. 
His  "  Metaphysics  "  is  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
aeek  for  the  ultimate  meaning  of  reality — matter, 
form,  efficient  cause,  final  cause  or  end,  and  Grod. 
His  "  Ethics  "  and  **  Politics  '  remain  the  most 
original  and  stimulating  source  for  the  study  of 
those  personal  and  social  virtues  which  Christianity 
has  to  train.  His  principle  of  attention  to  the 
individual  and  the  concrete,  his  minute  and  un- 
wearied investigation  of  phenomena,  his  analytic 
insight  to  which  these  disclose  their  secret,  pro- 
foundly affect  the  spirit  and  method  of  ethical 
and  religioxis  thinkers  who  study  his  works. 

Btblioobapht:  Aristotle's  works  were  very  nuxneroiis  and 
are  imparfeotly  preserved.  The  standard  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Inunaauel  Bekker,  5  vols.,  Berlin.  1S81-71; 
single  works  have  been  published  by  many  editors.  There 
is  an  En^^Hsh  translation  by  different  hands  in  Bohn's 
"OkMioal  Libnay."  7  vols.;  erf  English  books  devoted 
to  separate  works  the  iollowiac  may  be  mentioned:  The 
CanatUution  of  A4hem,  by  T.  J.  Dynes,  London,  1891; 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  London,  1801;  E.  Poste,  London,  1891- 
92;  J.  E.  San^srs.  London,  lBi8.  The  PtytAoisvy.  by  £. 
Wallan.  Lnukm,  1882;  W«  A.  HamiuDiKt  LondM.  1902. 


The  Etwm,  by  F.  H.  Patera,  London.  1881;  A.  Grant, 
London,  1885;  I.  Bywater,  Oxford,  1892;  J.  E.  C.  Weli- 
don,  London.  1892;  F.  Harvey.  Oxford.  1897;  and  St.  J. 
Stock.  Oxford,  1897.  The  PoeticM,  by  S.  H.  Butcher. 
London,  1903.  and  H.  Morley.  London,  1901.  The  Poi*^ 
Hea,  by  W.  E.  BoUand,  with  introductory  essays  by  An- 
drew Lang.  London,  1877;  B.  Jowett.  Oxford,  1885;  J. 
E.  C.  Welldon,  London.  1888;  J.  E.  Sandys,  London, 
1893;  W.  L.  Newman,  1902.  The  Rhetoric,  by  J.  E. 
Sandys.  Cambridge,  1877.  Youth  and  Old  Age,  Life  amd 
Death,  by  W.  Ogle.  London,  1897.  The  Poeterior  Ana- 
lytice  by  E.  Poste,  Oxford,  1850;  £.  S.  Bouchier,  London. 
1901.  The  Pcfrta  of  Animals,  by  W.  Ogle,  London,  1882. 
On  the  general  subject,  valuable  works  are:  G.  H.  Lewes. 
AriatoUe,  London,  1864;  G.  Grote,  Arietotle,  2  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1879.  An  edition  of  the  ancient  commentators  is  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Berlin  Academy  (1882  sqq.). 
For  bibUography,  consult  M.  Schwab,  Bibliograj^iie 
d'Arietate,  Paris,  1896;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  H 
PhUoeophy  and  Peychology,  vol.  iii..  part  1.  pp.  75-99  (ia- 
dispensable);  for  special  lexicon,  M.  Kappes,  Arietotdea 
Lexikon,  ErkUlrung  der  philoeophiachen  termini  tetJtnici  dee 
ArieMelee,  Paderbom,  1894;  the  histories  of  philosophy 
should  be  consulted  for  the  ssrstem  and  influence  of  Ar- 
istotle. 

ARIUS,  Q-roi'us  or  6'ri-xjs:  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  heretics;  b.  in  Libya  (according  to  others^ 
in  Alexandria)  about  256;  d.  at  Constantinople 
336.  He  was  educated  by  Lucian,  presbyter  in 
Antioch  (see  Lucian  the  Mabttr),  and  became 
presbyter  in  Alexandria.  The  bishop  of  that  city, 
Alexander,  took  exception  to  his  views  concerning 
the  eternal  deity  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the 
Father  and  thus,  about  318,  began  the  great  con- 
troversy which  bears  the  name  of  Arius.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  downcast  brow, 
austere  habits,  considerable  learning,  and  a  smooth, 
winning  address,  but  quarrelsome  disposition.  The 
silence  of  his  enemies  conclusively  proves  that  his 
general  moral  character  was  irreproachable.  His  op- 
ponents said  that  he  cherished  a  personal  grudge 
against  Alexander,  because  he  was  not  himself 
elected  bishop;  but  the  subordination  views  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  the  Antiochian  school  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  direction  of  his  development  and 
the  course  of  his  Ufe.  Condenmed  by  a  synod  at 
Alexandria  in  320  or  321,  he  left  the  city,  but  was 
kindly  received  both  by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  and 
£uflebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  it  was  evident  that 
not  a  few  of  the  Asiatic  churches  favored  his  ideas. 
A  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  him 
and  Alexander;  but  hardly  had  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  before  the  strife  broke  out  again,  and 
with  still  greater  violence.  In  spite  of  his  many 
and  powerful  friends,  Ari\is  was  defeated  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsa  (325),  and  banished  to  lUyria. 
Soon,  however,  a  reaction  in  his  favor  set  in.  The 
Eusebian  party  espoused  his  cause  mcae  openly, 
and  through  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor, 
he  got  access  to  the  court.  He  was  formally  re- 
called from  banishment;  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eusebians  were  assembled  in  Constantinople  to 
receive  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
when  he  suddenly  died  the  day  before  the  solem- 
nity at  the  age  of  over  eighty  years,  at  a  time  and 
in  a  maraier  that  seined  to  the  orthodox  to  be  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  and  a  con- 
denmation  of  his  doctrine;  while  his  friends  attrib- 
uted his  death  to  poison.  Athanasius  relates  the 
fact  in  a  letter  to  Serapion  (De  marie  Arii)  on  the 
umithtxntj  of  a  priest,  ifacarius  of  (}oastantinople. 
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EpiphaniuB  {Hmr.,  IzviiL  7)  eomparas  hia  death 
to  that  of  Jiidas  the  traitor.  Socrates  (HitA.  eccL, 
i.  38)  and  Soaomen  {Uiai.  eecl.,  ii.  30)  give  minute 
accounts  with  disgusting  details.  Anus's  prin- 
cipal work,  called  Thalia  ('*  the  Banquet ")»  which 
he  wrote  during  his  stay  with  Eusebius  at  Nico- 
mediay  was  a  defense  of  his  doctrine  in  an  enter- 
taining popular  form,  half  poetiy,  half  prose;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  in  the  tracts  of 
Athanasius,  it  is  lost.  A  letter  to  Eusd^ius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  one  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
are  extant  (cf .  Fabricius-Harles,  viii.,  Hamburg, 
1802,  p.  309).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
knowledge  of  Arius  is  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
his  enemies  and  opponents,  written  during  the 
course  of  an  exceedin^y  bitter  controversy.  See 
Arianibm;  Athanasiub;  and  consult  the  works 
there  mentioned. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Deaeriptitn  (f  1).  The  Second  Temple  (f  6). 

Meaninc     <rf      Kappor^A  ChAraderof  the  Aoeounts 

(f  2).  in  Exodus  (f  6). 

ChesU  Used  in  Other  Cults  The    First    Period  of   the 

(i  3).  Ark's  History  (f  7). 

Contents  of  the  Ark  (f  4).  The  Second  Period  (|  8>. 

According  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
tables  of  the  law  (called  **  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant," Deut.  ix.  9,  11,  15;  ''  tables  of  the  testi- 
mony," EIx.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  29),  attest- 
ing the  divine  will,  the  foundation  of  the  community 
between  God  and  Israel.  It  is  so  called  in  Num.  x. 
33,  xiv.  44;  Deut.  x.  8.  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  4);  in  Ex. 
XXV.  22,  xxvi.  33-34  ''  ark  of  the  testimony  "  is 
found.  According  to  the  description  of  Ex.  xxv. 
10-22,   xxvi.   33-34,  xxxvii.  1-9,  xl. 

X.  Deacrip-  20-21,  it  was  a  chest  of  shittim 
tioiL  (acacia)  wood,  standing  on  four  feet, 
two  cubits  and  a  half  (three  feet 
nine  inches)  long,  a  cubit  and  a  half  (two  feet 
three  inches)  wide  and  high;  it  was  overlaid  with 
gold  inside  and  out,  decorated  with  a  golden  crown 
(rim  or  molding),  and  had  a  gold  ring  at  each  of 
the  four  comers  above  the  feet,  through  which 
passed  staves  overlaid  with  gold  that  the  ark  might 
be  carried;  these  staves  were  never  to  be  removed. 
The  cover  was  a  massive  golden  plate,  at  the  end 
of  which  figures  of  cherubim  were  placed,  facing 
each  other  and  looking  toward  the  cover,  while 
their  outspread  wings  extended  over  the  latter. 
The  place  of  the  ark  was  at  the  rear  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  tabernacle. 

These  cherubic  figures  direct  the  thought  to 
Yahweh  as  enthroned  over  the  ark  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1; 
Jer.  iii.  16-17).  As  it  contained  the  tables  of  stone 
upon  which  were  written  the  ten  commandments, 
God  was  enthroned  over  that  which  was  binding 
upon  the  people  to  which  nothing  could  be  added 
and  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken 
2.  Meaning  away.    The  Hebrew   word   kapporeth 

of  Kappo-    is  best  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  cover," 

reth.        not  as  "  expiatory  vessel,"  as  is  often 

done   after    the     Septuagint,    which 

translates  it  by  hilasUrum  (Vulg.  propUiatorium), 

Passages  like  Lev.  xvi.  14-15;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11, 


do  not  neeessarily  require  the  latter  interpretation. 
For  when  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  according 
to  the  first  passage,  the  high  priest  crinkled  the 
blood  of  atonement  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
kapponih,  he  did  it  because  it  bore  the  throne  of 
God,  to  which  the  blood  was  to  be  brought  near; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  designation  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  as  belk  horkapporeth  in  the  passage 
in  Chronicles,  can  be  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  this 
interpretation  only  by  those  who  overtook  that  the 
kapporeth  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  the 
cherubim  which  bear  the  presence  of  God,  which 
presence  it  is  which  makes  the  place  of  the  ark  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

With  the  chests  used  in  the  idol  worship  of  some 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had 

nothing  at  all  in  common.     For  those 

3.  Cbei ts     chests    contained    either    images    of 

Uied  in      goda  or  a  m3rsterious  symbolism  like 

Other  Ciilti.  the  mystic  chests  used  in  the  service 

of  the  mysteries  of  Dionysius,  Demeter, 
and  Venus.  In  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
heathen  mystery,  that  which  the  ark  contained 
was  known  and  revealed  to  all  the  worid;  but  it 
was  also  known  to  every  one  that  it  was  as  holy  as 
the  Word  of  God,  spoken  to  Israel,  and  the  proto- 
docimient  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
communion-relation  existing  between  him  and  his 
chosen  people. 

According  to  the  explicit  statement  in  I  Kings 
viii.  9,  a  passage  which  predudes  the  idea  that 
Solomon  made  any  change  in  the  old  Mosaic 
sanctuary,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the 

two  tables  of  stone.  When  the 
4»  Contents  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Ark.    (ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ark  of  the 

covenant  were  the  golden  pot  that 
had  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  33)  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  (Num.  xvii.  10),  he  follows  a  tradition 
which  proceeded  from  an  inaccurate  conception  of 
these  passages.  For  when  Aaron  is  commanded 
(Ex.  xvi.  33)  to  put  the  pot  with  manna  "  before 
Yahw^,"  and  when  Moses  is  told  (Num.  xvii.  10) 
to  bring  Aaron's  rod  again  "  before  the  testimony," 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  things  were  kept  inside 
of  the  ark.  A  comparison  with  other  passages 
where  similar  expressions  are  used  does  not  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod 
were  kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  rather  that 
they  were  in  the  sanctuary. 

At  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple  the  ark 
seems  to  have  been  burned;  at  least  the  second 

temple  had  an  empty  Holy  of  Holies. 
5.  The  According  to  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Second  Yoma  (536),  a  stone  three  fingers 
Temple,     above  the  ground  was  in  the  place  of 

the  ark,  on  which  the  high  priest 
put  his  censer  on  the  yearly  day  of  atonement. 
It  is  this  stone  to  which,  accordiing  to  some  ex- 
positors, Zech.  iii.  9  refers.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
refers  to  a  time  of  which  he  says  (iii.  16-17)  *'  in 
those  days,  said  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  shall 
it  come  to  mind;  neither  shall  they  remember  it; 
neither  shall  they  visit  it;  neither  shall  that  be 
done  any  more.    At  that  time  they  shall  call 
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Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord."  This  utterance 
reminds  of  the  description  of  the  new  temple, 
which  Ezekiel  gives  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  book 
(xl.  sqq.)f  in  which  nothing  is  read  of  an  ark  of  the 
covenant,  where  the  living  cherubim  carrying  the 
glory  of  God  take  the  place  of  the  cherubim  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  made  by 
the  hand  of  men, — a  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
true  dwelling  of  God  in  his  congregation  made 
perfect,  in  whose  heart  he  wrote  his  law  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33),  a  time  when  shall  be  fulfilled  what  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  legislature  together 
with  the  tabernacle  prophetically  prefigured  as 
"  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  "  (Heb.  x.  1). 

W.  VOLCKt. 

In  the    preprophetic  age,  *'  the  ark  "  was  the 
most  important  symbol  of  the  Hebrew  religion, 
and  its  functions  belonged  almost  wholly  to  that 
period.    The  preceding  sketch  takes  for  granted 
that  the  descriptions  of  it  given  in 
6.  Charac-  Exodus  correspond  to  its  form,  oon- 
ter  of  the    dition,   and   contents   as   it   actually 
Accounts     appeared  throughout  its  many  vicissi- 
in  Exodus,  tudes.    But  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  an  idealization, 
like  the  accounts  in  the  same  priestly  code  of  the 
tabernacle  itself.     The   tradition,   however,   that 
the  ark  was  transported  from  Sinai  to  Palestine, 
and  was  moved  from  place  to  place  till  it  was 
finally  lodged  in  the  shrine  of  David  in  Jerusalem 
and  thence  naturally  transferred   to  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  is  doubtless  based  on  fact. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  ark  in  the  history 
of  religion  is  that  it  represents  in  unique  fashion 
the  transition  stage  between  the  primitive  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  and  those  announced  by  the 
prophets.    The    advance    made    by    the    Mosaic 
revelation  upon  the  previous  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews 
is  signally  shown  in  its  representation 
7.  The       of  Yahweh  as  more  than  a  mere  local 
First        deity.    He  was,  indeed,  still  thought 
Period  of    of    as    inseparable    from    his    chosen 
the  Ark's    people;     but  wherever  they  went  he 
History,     might   go  with   them.    He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  forsake  Sinai  at  once;    in 
great  emergencies  he  came  thenc6  in  his  full  power 
and  majesty  to  the  new  home  of  his  worshipers 
(Judges  V.  4  sqq.,  cf.  I  Kings  xix.  8  sqq.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2).    The  ark,  however,  was  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  unfailing  proof  that  he  was  among  them 
as   their    champion   and   protector.    This   is   the 
onginal   meaning  of  Ex.  xxxiii.   (cf.   R.  Smend, 
Alttestamentliche  Religionageschichte,   Leipsic,   1893, 
pp.  42-43).    The  question  of  the  literal  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  the  two  tablets  of  the  law 
were  placed  in  the  ark  at  Sinai  and  were  thence- 
forward kept  there  will  be  settled  according  to  the 
view  taken  by  each  inquirer  of  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  teaching.     It  is  perhaps  easier  to  believe 
that  they  were  placed  there  at  first  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  kept  there  during  the  whole  early 
history  of  Israel.    The  guardians  of  the  ark  were 
then  very  Uttle  concerned  about  the  command- 
ments of  Yahweh ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  have 
him  fight  their  battles;    they  cared  more  for  his 
numen  than  for  his  nomen.    Moreover,  it  is  not  said 


whether  the  version  of  the  decalogue  contained  in 
Ex.  XX.  (E)  or  that  of  xxxiv.  (J)  was  the  one  that 
was  laid  in  the  ark.  So  long  as  both  versions  were 
in  vogue  neither  could  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively sacrosanct.  Possibly  some  sacred  stone 
was  first  placed  in  the  ark  as  a  talisman.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  place  in  the  Jordan  where  the 
ark  stood  when  the  waters  were  divided  was  marked 
by  a  heap  of  stones — a  sacred  memorial  (Josh, 
iii.-iv.).  The  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  ark 
came  to  an  end  with  its  capture  by  the  PhiUstines 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  Yah- 
weh did  not  necessarily  accompany  those  who 
trusted  to  its  presence  for  victory  (I  Sam.  iv.). 
This  was  doubtless  a  wholesome  lesson;  but  the 
moral  of  it  was  weakened  in  later  times  by  the 
sacerdotalists  who  added  to  the  genuine  tradition 
stories  of  the  terrible  punishments  inflicted  both 
upon  the  Philistines  and  Hebrews  who  failed, 
though  unwittingly,  fully  to  appreciate  the  sanctity 
of  the  ark  (I  Sam.  v.,  vi.). 

In  the  next  period  the  ark,  instead  of  being  itself 
an  object  of  worship  and  an  instnmient  of  blessing 
or  cursing,  became  a  sacred  relic  in  a  permanent 
sanctuary.  The  transition  stage  was  the  time 
between  its  return  from  the  Philistine 
8.  The  country  and  its  triumphal  trans- 
Second  porta tion  to  Jerusalem  (I  Sam.  vii. 
Period.  1-2;  II  Sam.  vi.  1-11).  The  circum- 
stances are  obscure.  But  this  much 
seems  plain:  That  there  was  no  fitting  sanctuary 
for  the  ark  now  that  Shiloh,  the  national  religious 
center,  had  been  destroyed;  that  the  ark  itself, 
having  ceased  to  be  a  beneficent  wonder-worker, 
was  kept  in  seclusion;  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  unsettled  reigns  of  Saul  and  of  David  in 
Hebron  it  was  never  regarded  or  appealed  to  as  a 
national  palladium,  not  even  in  the  most  anxious 
days  of  battle.  When  a  permanent  seat  of  worship 
and  of  central  government  had  been  provided  by 
David,  it  was  natural  that  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  the  national  religion  (cf.  Jcr.  iii.  16) 
should  be  securely  housed  and  guarded.  But  it 
had  lost  its  practical  efficiency.  We  do  not  read 
of  its  being  again  taken  forth  with  the  army  (II  Sam. 
xi.  1 1  merely  implies  that  it  had  not  as  yet  a  fitting 
temple  of  its  own);  and  Davnd  himself  in  his  utmost 
peril  refused  to  have  it  carried  with  him  when  he 
left  Jerusalem  before  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xv.  24  sqq.). 
With  its  removal  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  it 
disappears  from  the  record  of  Israel's  religion.  It 
was  superseded  by  the  Uving  word  of  Revelation. 

J.  F.  McChjRDT. 

Bibliography:  The  best  treatment  is  found  in  EB,  i. 
300-310,  with  that  in  DB,  i.  149-151  perhaps  next: 
J.  H.  Kurtz,  Beitrdge  zur  Symbolik  dea  alUeatanu  U- 
lichen  KuUua,  in  Zextschrift  fdr  luthensche  Theologie,  xii. 
(1851 )  27  sqq.;  idem,  Der  aUteatamendiche  OpferkttUua,  $f 
11,  15,  Leipsic,  1S62;  A.  Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  biUiechen 
Oeechichte.  i.  368-369,  Erlangen,1875;  Seyrin«,  Der  altUata- 
menUiche  Sprachgebrauch  in  Betreff  dee  Namene  der  .  .  . 
Bundeslade,  in  ZATW,  xi.  (1891)  114-115;  Couard.  Die 
religidse  natianale  Bedeutung  der  Lade,  in  ZATW,  xii.. 
1892;  W.  H.  Rosters,  in  ThT,  xxvii.,  1893  (brilliant); 
H.  Winckler.  Oeschuhte  laraeU,  i.  70-77,  I.«ipsic,  1895; 
R.  Knptzschmar.  Die  Bundeavoratellung  im  Alten  Teeta- 
ment,  pp.  208-220.  Marburg.  1896;  C.  von  Schiek.  Die  Sttfte- 
huUe  der  Tempel  in  Jerusalem,  und  der  TempelpUxU  der 
JetztteU,  Berlin,  1896;  \Y.  Lots,  Dte  Bundeelade,  Leipsio, 
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1901;  M.  Dibelius,  Die  Lade  Jahvet,  in  Forgchungen 
tur  Reliffion  und  LUteratur  det  Alien  und  Neuen  Tea- 
tamenU,  Leipsic.  1906.  On  other  arlu.  C.  C.  W.  F. 
B&hr,  Symlxdik  der  Moe&ieckcn  StiftahQUe,  Heidelberg. 
ia41:  Simpson.  Ark-thrinea  of  Japan,  in  TSBA,  v.  550- 
554;  C.  J.  Ball,  in  TSBA,  xiv.  4. 

ARKITES,  ark'aitz:  A  people  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  17  and  I  Chron.  i.  15  as  descendants  of 
Canaan.  Since  Josephus  (Ant,f  I.  vi.  2)  the  name 
has  been  connected  T^ith  a  town  Area  (modem 
*Arka  and  Tell  *Arka),  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
about  12  m.  n.  of  Tripoli.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  mscriptions  and  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
tablets  (Schrader,  42,  55,  194),  and  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  late  Roman  times.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  born  there  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  this 
fact  the  town  was  called  Csssrea  Libani.  It  was 
an  important  fortress  during  the  crusades  and  a 
flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  ruins  which  remain  belong  to 
Roman  times. 
Biblioorapht:  K    Robinson,    LtUer   Biblical    Reaearchea, 

375-381.  Boston.  1856;  SchOrer.  Oeachichte,  i.  594.  note  3d, 

Eng.  transl..  I.  ii.  201.  note  35. 

ARLES,  Orl,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient see  in  southern  France  (44  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles), whose  incumbents  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh, 
bore  the  title  of  primate,  descriptive  of  their  position 
as  representatives  of  the  Roman  curia  in  that 
country  and  first  among  the  bishops  of  the  Gallic 
Church.  The  gospel  was  brought  to  Aries  from 
Marseilles  about  the  beginning,  probably,  of  the 
third  century  and  the  first  mention  of  a  bishop  of 
Aries  occurs  about  255.  With  the  division  of  the 
empire  by  Diocletian  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
decline  of  Lyons,  Aries  rose  to  an  eminent  position 
as  a  commercial  and  administrative  center  and  a 
stronghold  of  Roman  civilization  in  Gaul.  Its 
bishops,  however,  were  formally  imder  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Vienne  as  metropolitan  till  about 
the  year  400  when  Aries  succeeded  Treves  as  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  becoming,  thereby, 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  power  in  western  Europe. 

The  metropolitan  rights  of  Vienne  were  thereupon 
brought  into  question,  and,  after  a  synod  at  Turin 
(401 )  had  failed  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  the  matter, 
a  grant  of  extensive  privileges  was  obtained  in  the 
year  417  from  Pope  Zosimus  by  Patroclus,  bishop 
of  Aries  since  412.  The  territory  of  the  see  of 
Aries  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  Marseilles, 
and  upon  Patroclus  was  conferred  the  title  of 
metropolitan  of  the  Viennois  with  authority  over 
the  episcopal  sees  of  Narbonne  and  Aix.  To  raise 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Aries  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  its  political  importance  the 
pope  conferred  upon  its  bishop  the  title  of  primate, 
and  with  it,  the  power  to  intervene  as  arbiter  in 
such  disputed  church  questions  as  were  not  reserved 
for   the  decision   of   the   bishop   of   Rome. 

The  primacy  of  Aries  had  some  justification  and 
much  of  the  authority  which  it  rapidly  gained 
from  a  legend  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
this  time  connecting  Aries  with  the  name  of  Trophi- 
mus  who,  sent  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Gaul,  was  reputed  to  have  made  that  city 


the  scene  of  his  first  labors.  Subsequently  the 
legendary  Trophimus  was  identified  with  the  person 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  XX.  4,  xxi.  29;  II  Tim.  iv  12).  As  a  result 
of  the  dispute  between  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  from 
429  (see  Hilary,  St.,  of  Arles),  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  the  primatial  dignity  was  abolished  in  445 
and  the  oflice  of  metropolitan  was  transferred  to 
Vienne.  So  firmly  grounded,  however,  was  the 
authority  of  Aries  by  this  time  that  in  450  the  claims 
of  the  church  of  Trophimus  to  the  primacy  and 
the  \'icariate  were  brought  before  the  pope  by 
nineteen  bishops  of  Gaul,  and  though  Leo  refused 
to  admit  the  validity  of  these  claims  he  receded  so 
far  from  his  position  as  to  divide  the  metropolitan 
dignity  between  Vienne  and  Aries.  Actually, 
Aries  retained  such  preeminence  as  to  make  it 
still  the  first  of  Gallic  episcopates.  The  incursion 
of  the  Visigoths  into  Provence  in  466  severed  all 
relations  between  Aries  and  Rome  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  but  the  rise  of  the  Arian  power  in  southern 
France  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  led  to  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  connection,  in  defense  of 
the  threatened  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  C^Jsesarius,. 
bishop  of  Aries,  was  conferred,  in  513,  the  pallium 
as  token  of  the  vicarial  office  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church)  together  with 
the  right  of  exercising  pastoral  supervision  over 
the  churches  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  administrator 
and,  more  important  still,  as  a  formulator  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation  Csesarius  made  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  country  and  traces  of  his  work 
were  to  be  found  in  Spain,  Ireland,  Italy,  and 
Germany  (see  C^^sarius  of  Arles).  But  with 
the  rise  of  the  national  Prankish  Church  and  the 
removal  of  the  political  center  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  north  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Aries 
rapidly  declined.  As  late  as  613  they  appear  in 
the  character  of  papal  vicars  but  their  importance 
soon  became  second  to  that  of  the  bishops  of  Lyons. 
In  794  the  number  of  suffragans  under  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  eight;  in  1475  they 
numbered  only  four.  The  bishopric  was  abolished 
in  1802  but  the  title  of  primat  dea  primals  des 
GaiUea  is  still  borne  by  the  archbishop  of  Vienne. 
[Among  the  ninety-six  incumbents  of  the  see  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Vigilius  (588-610),  who  was  apostolic  vicar 
under  Gregory  the  Great  over  all  the  bishops  of 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia,  Cardinal  Peter  de  Foix 
(1450-62),  an  important  ecclesiastical  statesman, 
and  the  last  archbishop,  Jean  Marie  Dulan  (1775- 
92),  who  was  guillotined  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  by  the  revolutionary  authorities.] 

(F.  Arnold.) 
Biblioorapht:  For  sources  oonsult*  Epiatolce  AreUUenaea 
genutnoB  and  EpiatolcB  Viennenaea  apurice,  in  MOH,  Eptat., 
Hi.  (1891)  1-109.  On  the  general  subject,  M.  Tricbaud. 
Hiatoira  de  la  aaxnte  igliae  d'Arlea,  4  vols.,  Paris.  1858-65; 
E.  Ldning,  GeachichU  dea  deutachen  Kirchenrechta,  i.  436-498, 
Strasburg.  1878;  J.  LADg6n,0eaehichtederrdfnxachenKirche, 
i.  742-785.  Bonn,  1881;  W.  Gundlach.  Der  StreU  der  Bta- 
tUmer  Arlea  und  Vienne,  Hanover,  1890;  D.  Bernard. 
La  Baatlique  primahale  de  Si.  Trophime  d* Arlea,  Paris, 
1893;  L.  Duchesne,  Faaiea  ipiacopaux  de  I'ancienne  Oaule, 
i.,  chap.  ii.  84-144.  Paris.  1894. 

ARLES,  SYlfODS  OF:      The  first  great  western 
synod  was  held  at  Aries,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
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peror  Constantine,  who  called  it,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Marinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  in 
314  (316?).  Thirty-three  bishops  were  present, 
representing  almost  all  the  western  provinces,  from 
Africa  to  Britain.  The  significance  of  the  synod  in 
regard  to  the  Donatist  controversy  will  be  treated 
imder  Donatism.  The  canons  are  principally  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  the  Church  endeavored  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  alteration  in  its  circumstances 
brou^t  about  by  the  recognition  of  Christianity. 
They  declare  that  the  acceptance  of  a  government 
office  is  no  reason  for  forsaking  the  fellowship  of 
the  Churchy  and  that  those  w^ho  refused  to  serve 
in  the  army  when  sunmx)ned  should  be  excom- 
municated, while  they  refused  to  consider  chari- 
oteers and  actors  as  members  of  the  Church  unless 
they  renounced  their  professions.  The  principal 
enactments,  however,  related  to  clerical  and  lay 
discipline.  Important  regulations  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical usages  were  the  prescription  of  unanimity  in 
keeping  Easter,  the  forbidding  of  the  African  custom 
of  rebaptizing  heretics,  and  the  requirement  of  the 
presence  of  three  bishops  at  least  for  an  episcopal 
consecration.  Another  synod  was  held  at  Aries 
in  353  during  the  Arian  controversy;  it  is  not 
included  in  the  usual  enumeration.  What  is  called 
the  second  synod  was  held  in  the  fifth  century,  not 
before  443.  Its  56  canons  are  mostly  reaffirma- 
tions of  older  decrees.  It  is  called  in  question 
by  Duchesne  (Fcutea  epiacopaux,  Paris,  1894,  p. 
141).  The  next  synod,  in  451,  declared  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  ''  Tome  of  St.  Leo  "  on  the  Incar- 
nation. What  is  usually  called  the  third,  a  few 
years  later,  decided  a  local  dispute  between  a 
bishop  and  an  abbot.  After  two  more  synods, 
in  463  and  about  475  (for  the  latter  see  Lu- 
cidub),  the  so  called  fourth  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Cssarius  in  524,  and  was  largely 
concerned  with  means  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  clergy.  The  fifth  was  held  in  554,  to  es- 
tablish more  firmly  the  episcopal  authority.  No 
others  worth  mentioning  occur  until  the  reforming 


synod  of  813,  held  under  Charlemagne's  auspices 
and  expressing  his  views.  Another  was  held  in  1 234 
in  connection  with  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genaes.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  acta  are  in  Mansi,  Coneiiia^  the  canons 
of  ] ,  2,  4,  and  5  in  H.  P.  Bnins,  Canones  ajfottolcrum  et 
coneiUorum,  ii..  Berlin,  1839;  of  4  and  5  in  MOH,  Cot^ 
ciUa,  i.  (18Q3X  ii  (1004);  eonmilt  Hefele.  ConeUUn- 
ifuchiehte,  jMiasim. 

ARMAGH,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  episco- 
pal see  in  Ireland,  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Patrick  about  445,  and  now  existing 
in  connection  with  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican  Churches.  It  had  exclusive  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  until  1152, 
when  a  national  council  at  KeUs  provided  for  the 
elevation  of  three  other  sees,  those  of  Cashel, 
Dublin,  and  Tuam,  to  archiepiscopol  rank,  Armagh 
still  holding  the  primacy.  Of  the  eaiiier  arch- 
bishops the  most  famous  was  St.  Malachy  (d.  1148; 
see  Malachy  O'Moroair,  St.),  the  friend  of  St. 
Bernard  and  reformer  of  the  Irish  Church.  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
Protestantism,  attempted  to  transfer  the  primacy 
to  Dublin,  and  the  Protestant  Archbishop  ox  Dublin 
is  at  present  designated  as  "  primate  of  Ireland," 
while  his  colleague  of  Armagh  has  been  known  as 
"  primate  of  all  Ireland  **  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic 
succession  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; one  archbishop  was  assassinated,  another 
died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  a  third  (Plunket) 
was  executed  in  1681  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  "  Popish  Plot.'*  The  diocese  comprises 
Louth,  the  greater  part  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone, 
and  a  section  of  Deny.  The  Anglican  diocese 
included  that  of  Qogher  from  1850  to  1886  when 
Clogher  was  restored  as  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
For  additional  details  on  the  earlier  history,  see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Irrlano. 
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The  Persian  Period,  22<M(42  (f  3). 
The  Califs  and  the  Inroads  of  the 
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Armenia  is  a  country  situated  in  western 
Asia  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
In  its  widest  extent  it  lay  between  37 
and  49*  east  longitude,  37*  30'  and  41*»  45'  north 
latitude.  The  Euphrates  divided  it  into  Great 
and  Little  Armenia,  respectively  east  and  west  of 
the  river.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain-land  with  ex- 
tensive plains,  including  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  and  Araxes  (Aras),  which  flow  north- 
w^Lrd  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded  and 
enclose  deep  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  winters 
are  severe  with  much  snow,  the  summers  dry  and 


Gregory  the  Illuminator  (f  2). 

History  to  600  (f  3). 

To  1166  (I  4). 

Negotiations  for  Union  with  Rom* 

and   the    Greek  Chureh  (f  5). 
From  1600  (S  6). 
The  Armenian  Uniates  (f  7). 
The  Evangelical  Armenians  (8  8X 
Armenians  in  America  (f  0). 

hot.    The  native  geographers  regarded  their  land 
as  the  middle  of  the  world. 

L  History:  The  older  history  of  Armenia  ia 
learned  from  Assyrian  accounts  and  native  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  Assyrians  called  the  coun- 
try Urartu  (see  Assyria),  corresponding  to  the 
BibHcal  land  or  kingdom  of  Ararat  (II  Kings  xix. 
37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38;  Jer.  li.  27).  The  native  name 
for  the  people  is  Chaldini  from  Chaldis,  their  chief 
god.  The  oldest  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
from  the  later  by  their  language,  which  is  allied  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  Originally  living  east  of 
Lake  Van,  the  Urarteans  pressed  to  the  south  and 
east  and  founded  a  kingdom  as  rivals  of  the  Asqfr- 
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ians.    Their  capital  was  the  well-fortified  garden- 
city  Van-Tuspa.    The  temple  of   the  national  god 
Chaldis  became  the  center  of  the  theo- 
I.  The  Old  cratically    organized    kingdom.      By 
Armenian  means     of    the     Menuas    canal     (at 
Kingdom —  present  the  Shamiram  Su),  King  Men- 
to  600  B.C.  uas  supplied  his  city  ^ith  water.    Un- 
der his  son,  Argistis  I.,  against  whom 
Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773  B.C.)  had  to  fight  six 
times,  the  kingdom  reached  its  height,  but  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  soon  made  an  end  to  its  glory  and  in 
735  B.C.  the  capital  Tuspa  was  destroyed.    The 
weakened  kingdom,  nevertheless,  continued  in  con- 
stant  enmity   with   the   Assyrians.    Thither  the 
sons  and  murderers  of  Sennacherib  fled  in  681.  B.C. 
In  the  course  of  time  better  relations  were  brought 
about  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  till  640  B.C. 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Urartu  went  to  Nine- 
veh.   The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  the  last  who  men- 
tions the  kingdom,  and  after  this  it  disappears  from 
history  (cf.   C.   F.   Lehmann,   Das  vorarmenische 
Reich  von  Van,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1894- 
95,  pp.    353-369;  also    articles  by  Lehmann  and 
W.    Belck    in    Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,    xxiv., 
1892,    122-152,    Zeilschrift  fur  Ass}friologie,  vii., 
1892,  255-267,  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  Gesell- 
schaft    fur    Anthropologie,   xxv.,    1893,  (61)-(82), 
and  following  years). 

The  advance  of  Indo-Germanic  tribes  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  population  of 
Armenia.    The  Persians  and  Greeks 
2.  Indo-    called  this  new  element  Armenians, 
Germanic    whereas   the  people   call   themselves 
Immigra-   Hayk,    (plural    of    Hay)    and    their 
tion.  The   country  Hayastan,  claiming  a  mythical 
Armenians.  Hayk  as  their  ancestor.    The  newly 
immigrated  Indo-Germanic  tribes  ab- 
sorbed the   aborigines.    The   Armenians   were   at 
first  under  Median,  afterward  under  Persian  sway. 
They  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  under  Darius 
I.  (after  521  B.C.),  but,  five  times  defeated,  they 
remained  quiet  imder  the  Achsmenids.     In  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  satrapy.     It  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  power  under  Tigranes  I.  (about  90-55  B.C.), 
a  descendant  of  Artaxias.    He  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
but  in  66  B.C.  Armenia  was  reduced  to  its  old  limits. 
From  that  time  on  the  kingdom  leaned  either  toward 
the  Parthians  or  Romans,  till  it  became  a  Roman 
province  under  Trajan  (114-117). 

The  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  Arsacid^e  and  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Sassanids  in  Persia 
in  226  was  of  great  importance  for 
3.  The  Per-  Armenia.     As    relatives    of    the    de- 
sian  Period,  throned   legitimate   heirs,  the  Arme- 
226-642.    nian  princes  were  the  sworn  enemies 
of    the    Persian    kings.     In    238    the 
Armenian  King  Chosrov  was  murdered  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Persians.     During  the  following 
disturbances  the  latter  succeeded  in  occupying  the 
country  temporarily  and  forcing  upon  it  the  hated 
Mazdaism,  till  in  261,  by  the  victory  of  Odenathus 
of   Palmyra,    the   country   received   its   freedom. 
The  king's  son  Trdat  (Tiridates),  who  had  fled  to 
Roman  territory,  restored  the  kingdom  and  main- 
I.— 19 


tained  it  in  the  closest  connection  wth  Rome  and 
in  continual  struggle  with  the  Persians.  The  con- 
version of  the  king  and  people  to  Christianity 
necessitated  a  policy  friendly  to  Rome,  wliich 
came  to  an  end  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  Julian's 
campaign  and  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Jovian,  363. 
The  Persians  occupied  Armenia  and  King  Arsaces 
(Arshak)  was  made  a  prisoner.  Valens,  perceiving 
the  great  mistake,  made  Arshak 's  son  Pap  king 
(367-374).  But  the  nobility  and  priests  had  the 
upper  hand.  From  378  to  385  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  the  clerically  inclined  Manuel  the 
Mamikonian.  In  387  Theodosius  the  Great  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  the  Persians;  the  Romans 
received  a  piece  of  the  West  with  Garin  (Theo- 
dosiopoUs),  but  four-fifths  of  Armenia  came  to 
Persia.  Till  428  nominal  Armenian  kings  ruled 
under  Persian  supremacy;  then  marzbans  (''  fron- 
tier-governors ")  were  appointed,  some  of  whom 
were  Armenians.  On  the  whole,  the  Persians 
showed  great  consideration  for  the  country.  Many 
revolts  favoring  the  Byzantines  were  unsuccessful, 
but  after  the  Emperor  Maurice  reinstalled  Chosrov 
Parvez  in  591,  the  latter  peacefully  ceded  almost 
all  Armenia  to  the  empire.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power  it  fell  imder  Arab  rule. 

The  first  century  of  the  califs  was  an  epoch  of 

national  and  literary  development,  and  Ashot  I., 

Bagratimi,   belonging  to   an  ancient 

4.  The  Armenian  dynasty,  succeeded  in  855 
Califs  and  in  becoming  the  prince  of  princes 
the  Inroads  and  in  obtaining  in  885  the  royal 
of  the  Turks  crown  from  the  calif.  The  new 
— to  1381.  kingdom  comprised  not  only  Armenia, 
but  also  Albania  and  Iberia  (Georgia). 
In  913  it  became  free,  but  was  divided  into  petty 
kingdoms,  of  which  that  of  the  Artsrunians  of 
Vaspurakan  was  the  most  important.  Afraid 
of  the  aggressive  Seljuks,  Senekherim,  the  last 
Artsrunian,  ceded  his  kingdom  in  1021,  and  Gagik 
the  Bagratunian  in  1041,  to  the  Byzantines,  but 
they,  too,  could  not  withstand  the  great  danger. 
The  systematic  cruel  devastation  of  the  country 
by  the  hordes  of  the  Seljuks  gave  the  deathbloixl 
to  the  political  life  and  civilization  of  the  Arme- 
nians at  home.  During  these  campaigns  many 
Armenians  withdrew  to  the  Taurus  and  Cilicia. 
In  1080  a  certain  Rupen,  probably  a  Bagratide, 
founded  a  small  kingdom  and  a  new  dynasty 
(Rupenides).  His  brave  successors  conquered  all 
Cilicia.  With  Byzantiimi  they  were  not  on  friendly 
terms,  but  their  relation  to  the  states  of  the  cru- 
saders was  close.  Levon  IL  was  crowned  king  in 
1198.  The  Rupenides  were  followed  in  1342  by 
the  Lusinians  of  Cyprus.  In  connection  with  the 
Mongols  and  the  West,  the  kingdom  tried  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes. 
But  in  1375  King  Levon  VI.  had  to  give  up  his 
last  fortress.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1381.  From 
that  time  on  the  Armenians  have  never  had  an 
independent  kingdom. 

n.  Literature:  An  Armenian  literature  com- 
mences with  the  introduction  of  the  Armenian 
writing.  Until  the  fourth  century  they  wrote 
Syriac,  Greek,  or  Persian.  Armenian  works  said 
to  belong  to  this  early  time,  are  partly  translations, 
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partly  later  forgeries.     The  orations  of  Gregory  the 

Illuminator     (Venice,     1838;  ed.     Ter     Mikelian, 

Vagharshabad,    1896;  German,  by  J.   F.  Schmid, 

Regensburg,  1872)  belong  to  a  much 

I.  Begins  later  time.  To  his  contemporary, 
in  the  Zenop  Glak,  a  Syrian  bishop  and 
Fourth       afterward    abbot  of    the    monastery 

Century.  SurpGarabed  in  Taron,  a  history  of 
the  conversion  of  his  province  is 
ascribed,  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Syriac.  It  is  extant  in  an  Armenian  transla- 
tion, "  History  of  Taron,"  and  is  continued  by 
Bishop  John  the  Mamikonian,  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  Both  works  are  his- 
torically worthless,  legendary  writings  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Under  the  name  of 
Agathangelos,  secretary  of  the  Armenian  king 
Trdat,  a  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  king  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  is  extant  in  Arme- 
nian and  in  Greek  translation.  It  consists  of 
independent  writings  relating  to  St.  Gregory, 
united  after  456  (cf.  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Kleine 
Sckriften,  iii.,  Leipsic,  1892, 394  sqq.,  420).  Of  great 
value  is  the  historical  work  of  Faustus  of  Byzan- 
tium, containing  the  history  of  Armenia  from  317 
to  390  and  written  in  Greek.  Fragments  are 
extant  in  Procopius  (De  hello  Persico,  i.  5),  and  the 
entire  work — four  books — in  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation. 

The  founders  of  the  Armenian  national  literature 

are  the  catholicos  Sahag  (d.  439)  and  his  friend 

and  helper,  Mesrob  (d.  440),  the  in- 

2.  The  Ar-  ventor    of    the    Armenian   alphabet. 

menian     Till  their  time  there  existed  no  Arme- 

Alphabet  nian  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Translations,  tures,  and  the  Bible  lessons  and 
prayers  were  read  either  in  Syriac 
or  Greek.  Mesrob 's  plan  for  a  special  alphabet 
for  the  Armenians  was  favored  by  Sahag  and  by 
King  Vramshapuh  (395-416).  With  the  help  of 
the  Greek  hermit  and  calligrapher  Rufinus,  the 
alphabet,  mostly  following  the  Greek,  was  pro- 
duced (cf.  H.  Hiibschmann,  Ueber  Aussprache 
und  Umschreibung  des  AUarmenischen,  in  ZDMG, 
XXX.,  1876,  53  sqq.;  V.  Gardthausen,  Ueber  dem 
griechischen  Ursprung  der  armenuchen  Schriftf 
ibid.  74  sqq.).  For  the  Iberian^  and  Albanians, 
two  neighboring  nations  but  dependent  upon  Ar- 
menian culture,  Mesrob  also  invented  alphabets. 
The  Armenian  alphabet  was  first  applied  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  But  as  all  Greek  books 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  study  of  Greek  was 
interdicted  in  the  schools,  the  translation  was 
made  from  the  Syriac  version,  and  not  from  the 
original  text.  Men  were  sent,  however,  to  CJon- 
stantinople  to  study  the  Greek  language  and  ex- 
amine authentic  copies  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
result  of  these  exertions  was  a  truly  admirable 
translation,  produced  after  432  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  VI.).  The  liturgical  books  for  the 
church  service,  the  church  history  of  Euscbius, 
and  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  by  Athanasius,  were 
also  translated  into  Armenian.  Of  translations, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  has  perished,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Certain  treatises  of  Philo; 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius;  the  apology  of  Aristides; 


homilies  of  Severianus  of  Gabala;  the  commen- 
taries of  Ephraem  Syrus  on  the  Bible;  and  certain 
writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  others.  All  these 
works  belong  to  the  golden  period.  To  the  later 
school  of  translators  are  attributed  translations  of 
Plato's  works«  Aristotle's  categories,  and  Porphyry's 
commentary  on  them,  Ignatius'  shorter  epistles, 
writings  of  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius,  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus,  Euthalius,  and  others. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Armenians  is  almost 

exclusively  historical  and  theological.    To  Mesrob 's 

pupil,  Eznik  of  Kulb,  is  due  a  work 

3.  Original  against  heretics,  and  Mesrob's  biog- 

Armenlan  rapher,  Koriun,  wrote  an  authentic 
Literature,  record  of  the  beginnings  of  Armenian 

Moses  of    literature.     More  famous  is  Moses  of 

Chorene.  Chorene  {Moaes  Chorenensis)^  author 
of  a  history  of  Armenia  to  the  death  of 
Mesrob  (440),  the  only  native  source  for  the  pre- 
Christian  period  of  the  country.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  seventh  or  early  eighth  century 
and  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam,  1695,  and 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  W.  and  G.  Whiston, 
London,  1736;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Mekh- 
itarists  (Venice,  1843)  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Moses's  works;  French  transl.,  in  Langlois,  ii.  45 
sqq.,  German  by  M.  Lauer  (Regensburg,  1869). 
To  Moses  is  also  ascribed  a  rhetoric  and  geography, 
edited  with  the  history  by  the  Whistons;  a  better 
recension  is  offered  by  A.  Soukry,  in  his  French  and 
Armenian  edition  (Venice,  1881 ;  cf .  von  Gutschmid, 
ut  sup.,  282  sqq.,  322  sqq.;  A.  Carridre,  Motse  de 
Khoren  et  les  g&n^alogie8  patriarcales,  Paris,  1 891 ,  and 
Nouvellea  sources  de  Moise  de  Khoren,\ienn&,  1893). 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Armenian  historians 
is  Eghishe  (Elisseus)  Vartabed,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  religious  war  of  the  Armenians  against  the 
Persians  under  Yezdigerd  II.,  43^-451  (Eng.  transl., 
by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1830).  His  junior 
contemporary,  Lazar  of  Parpi,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia  from  388  to  405.  John  Mandakuni, 
catholicos  480-487,  wrote  homilies  and  prayers.  To 
the  seventh  century  belongs  Bishop  Sebeos's  his- 
tory of  Heraclius.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
the  church  history  of  Socrates  was  translated  into 
Armenian,  and  an  orthodox  Armenian  wrote  in 
Greek  an  important  but  partial  sketch  of  Armenian 
church  history  from  Gregory  the  Illuminator  to 
his  own  time. 

To  the  eighth  century  belong  John  of  Odzun, 
sumamed  the  Philosopher,  and  Stephen,  arch- 
bishop of  Siunik,  who  translated  the 

4.  The  writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
Eighth  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Nemesius,  Atha- 
Succeeding  nasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others; 

Centuries,  also  the  epistle  of  the  patriarch  Ger- 
manus  to  the  Armenians.  In  the 
same  century  Annenian  translations  were  made  of 
the  writings  of  Georgius  Pisida,  Hesychius  of 
Jerusalem,  Theodore  of  Ancyra,  Evagrius,  Antip- 
ater  of  Bostra,  Johannes  Climacus,  and  Titus  of 
Crete.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  I^evond 
(Leontius),  "  the  great  Vartabed,"  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Arabian  inroads  into  Armenia  and  the  wars 
with  the  Empire,  661-788 
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To  the  tenth  century  belong  two  historical  works, 
one  by  the  catholicos  John,  an  Annenian  history 
from  the  beginning  to  the  year  925;  the  other  by 
Thomas  Artsruni,  giving  the  history  of  the  Arts- 
runians  to  936.  In  the  same  century  lived  Chos- 
rov  the  Great,  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Arme- 
nian breviary;  Mesrob  the  Priest,  the  biographer 
of  Nerses  the  Great  and  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Georgians  and  Armenians;  and  Gregory  of  Narek, 
a  celebrated  writer  of  hymns,  prayers,  homilies, 
etc.  Historians  include  Uchtanes,  Bishop  (of  Urha, 
i.e.,  Edessa?),  and  Moses  of  Kalankaituk.  To  the 
eleventh  century  belong  Stephen  Asolik  of  Taron, 
author  of  a  history  to  the  year  1004;  Aristakes 
of  Lazdiverd,  who  in  his  history  from  989  to  1071 
describes  the  catastrophe  of  Armenia  caused  by 
the  Seljuks;  and  Gregorios  Magistros  (1058),  whose 
letters  are  important  for  contemporary  history. 

Another  flourishing  period  is  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Rupenides. 
To  this  time  belong  Nerses  Klayetsi  or  Shnorhali, 
catholicos  1166-73,  who  wrote  poems  and  prayers, 
the  latter  translated  into  thirty Hsix  languages; 
Ignatius,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Luke;  Sarkis 
Shnorhali,  who  wrote  on  the  catholic  epistles; 
Matthew  of  Edessa,  whose  history,  comprising  the 
period  from  952  to  1132,  and  continued  by  Gregory 
the  Priest  to  1162,  contains  many  interesting 
notices  concerning  the  crusades;  Samuel  of  Ani, 
author  of  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1179,  continued 
later  to  1664;  Nerses  of  Lambron,  Archbishop  of 
Tarsus,  whose  dogmatic  works  and  spiritual  ad- 
dresses are  published  with  the  dogmatic  letters 
of  Gregory  Tla,  catholicos  1173-80;  Michael  the 
Great,  patriarch  of  the  Syrians  1166-99,  who 
wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1198;  and  Mekhitar 
Gosh  (d.  1213),  author  of  190  fables. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  also  rich  in  authors. 
Vartan  the  Great  wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1268, 
and  an  exposition  of  Biblical  passages.  Giragos 
of  Gandzak  wrote  a  history  consisting  of  two  parts: 
one  comprising  the  older  Armenian  history  to  1165; 
the  other  contemporaneous,  treating  of  the  Mongols, 
Iberians,  and  the  author's  country,  Albania,  to  1265. 
His  contemporary,  the  monk  Maghakia  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Mongolian  inroads  to  1272.  Stephen 
Orbelian,  archbishop  of  Siunik  12S7-1304,  wrote 
a  history  of  Siunik.  Sempad,  brother  of  King 
Hetum  I.  (1224-69),  composed  a  chronicle  to  1274, 
continued  to  1331.  Mekhitar  of  Ayrivank  wrote  a 
chronography  to  1289.  To  the  period  of  decay 
belong  Thomas  of  Metsop,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
author  of  a  history  of  Timur  and  his  successors. 
To  the  seventeenth  century  belongs  Arakel  of 
Tabriz,  author  of  a  history  from  1602  to  1661. 
With  the  eighteenth  century  commences  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.)  and  an  entirely 
new  era,  animated  by  Western  science. 

HL  The  Armenian  Church:  Armenia  has  the 
^ory  of  beinff  the  first  land  which  made  Chris- 
tianity the  reugion  of  the  country.  Later  legend 
places  the  first  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine  there 
in  the  apostolic  time  and  claims  tor  the  land  the 
graves  of  the  four  apostles,  Bartholomew,  Thad- 
dffius  (Lebbseus),  Simon,  and  Judas.  The  most 
prominent  and  important  are  Bartholomew  and 


Thaddseus,  and  they  are  often  mentioned  alone. 

Sometimes  two  Thaddsi   are   distinguished — the 

apostle,    and    one    of    the    seventy, 

1.  Legends.  These  are  the  apostles  whose   activ- 

ity the  older  legend  has  placed  in  the 
East,  and  these  legends,  mostly  of  Greek  or  Syrlae 
origin,  were  worked  over  and  enlarged  by  the 
Armenians  in  a  relatively  late  time;  the  product 
can  be  seen  in  the  historical  work  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  The  Bartholomew  legend  is  evidently  the 
oldest;  Greek  testimonies  of  the  fifth  century 
know  of  his  death  by  martyrdom  in  Urbanopolis 
(Albanopolis,  Xerbanopolis,  etc.),  an  otherwise 
unknown  city  of  Great  Armenia.  But  the  im- 
portance of  Bartholomew  does  not  come  up  to  that 
of  Thaddseus.  The  legend  of  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa 
(see  Abqar),  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus  and 
the  sending  of  Thaddaeus  to  Edessa,  enjoyed  at  an 
eariy  period  great  popularity  in  Armenia.  The 
Armenian  form  of  the  legend  is  extant  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Doctrina  Addcn  ("  Labubna  of  Edessa, 
Abgar's  letter,  or  History  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
Edessenes,"  Armen.,  Venice  and  Jerusalem,  1868, 
French  by  Alishan,  Venice,  1868,  by  Emin  in  Lan- 
glois,  ii.  313  sqq.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  Armenia  veiy  eariy.    Before  Gregory 

the  Illuminator,  the  true  apostle  of 

2.  Crregory  Armenia,  Merujan,  the  bishop  of  the 
thelllumi-  Armenians,  wrote  a  letter  on  repent- 

nator.  ance  (Eusebius,  Hist  eccL,  VI.  xlvi.  2) 
to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (248-265). 
A  new  epoch  begins  with  Gregory.  According  to 
unreliable  tradition,  Anak,  a  scion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Suren  Pahlav,  the  murderer  of  King 
Chosrov  (d.  238),  was  his  father.  Like  many  other 
Armenian  princes  he  sought  refuge  on  Roman 
territory  during  the  Persian  occupation.  At 
Oesarea  he  received  a  Christian  and  Greek  edu- 
cation, which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  development  of  Armenia. 
When  the  Armenian  kingdom  was  retaken  and 
reorganized,  Gregory  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
helpers  of  the  king.  But  with  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  was  also  connected  the  restitution 
of  the  national  religion,  which  had  been  supplanted 
by  Persian  fire-worship.  As  a  Christian,  Gregory 
refused  to  offer  chaplets  upon  the  altar  of  the  great 
goddess  Anahid  on  the  national  festival  arranged 
by  the  king,  and  professed  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
enraged  Idiog  subjected  him  to  cruel  tortures; 
legend  speaks  of  his  confinement  in  a  pit  for  thir- 
teen years.  At  last  the  king  was  converted  by  a 
miracle  (Sozomen,  ii.  8),  and  then  the  Christianizing 
of  the  country  was  undertaken  by  both.  At  the 
head  of  the  army,  Trdat  and  Gregory  marched  to 
the  ancient  capital  Artaxata;  the  temple  of  Anahid 
and  the  oracle  of  Tiur  with  its  school  of  priests 
were  destroyed  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  all  the 
temple  property  was  given  to  the  Christian  churches. 
In  the  same  manner  they  acted  in  West  Armenia. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  Gregory,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  Armenian  feudal  princes,  went  to 
C!8esarea,  and  was  consecrated  primate  of  Armenia 
by  Leontius.  From  Cappadocia  Gregory  brought 
the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist  (Surp  Garabed)  and 
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Athenogenes  (Atanagines),  who  were  now  made 
the  national  saints.  Gregoiy  then  went  south  and 
at  Ashtishat  in  the  country  of  Taron  destroyed 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  tlie  country, 
the  temple  of  Vahagn,  Anahid,  and  Astghik,  and 
in  its  place  the  splendid  Christ-Church,  **  the  first 
and  great  church,  the  mother  of  all  Armenian 
€hurches,"  was  erected.  From  Taron  Gregory 
went  to  the  province  of  Ararat,  where  stood  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  the  god  Vanatur  of  Bagavan. 
This,  too,  was  turned  into  a  church  of  St.  Jchn  and 
8t.  Athenogenes,  and  the  people  who  had  gathered 
there  from  the  northeast  were  baptized. 

Three  things  may  be  noticed  in  this  newly  con- 
stituted Armenian  Church.  First,  its  national 
character.  Gregory  preached  in  the  native  tongue; 
the  sons  of  the  former  idolatrous  priests  were 
educated  in  a  Christian  school,  which  formed  the 
seminary  for  future  bishops;  pupils  of  this  school 
gradually  occupied  the  twelve  episcopal  sees, 
established  by  Gregory.  The  second  featiure  is 
the   compulsory   conversion,    and   the   third   the 

Judaic  character  of  the  church.    The 

3.  History      patriarchate    has   its   parallel    rather 

to  6oo.        in  the  Jewish   high-priesthood    than 

in  specific  Christian  distinctions;  like 
the  episcopate,  it  became  hereditary  in  some  fam- 
ilies. The  superior  clergy,  as  a  rule,  were  married. 
Gregory  was  followed  by  his  younger  son,  Aris- 
takes,  who  in  325  attended  the  Council  of  Nicsa; 
then  by  his  elder  son  Vrtanes,  who  made  his  eider 
son  Gregory  catholicos  of  the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians. Nerses,  great-grandson  of  Vrtanes,  ordained 
catholicos  at  the  urgent  wish  of  king  and  people, 
in  365  convened  a  synod  at  Ashtishat,  which 
regulated  marriages  between  relatives,  limited  the 
excessive  mourning  over  the  dead,  and  founded  the 
first  monasteries,  the  first  asylums  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  sick,  and  the  first  caravansaries 
for  travelers.  King  Arshag,  displeased  with  the 
order  of  things,  appointetl  an  anticatholicos, 
but  when  Arshag  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Per- 
sians, Nerses  acted  as  regent  for  the  minor  king 
Pap  (367-374).  As  soon  as  the  latter  became  of  age 
he  abolished  many  things  introduced  by  Nerses, 
and  poisoned  him  before  374.  Basil  of  Ceesarea 
anathematized  the  Armenian  kingdom  and  refused 
to  consecrate  a  new  catholicos.  But  King  Pap 
found  pliant  clerics  who  were  willing  to  receive 
ordination  from  native  bishops.  After  Nerses 's 
death  Armenia  was  definitely  freed  from  all 
spiritual  connection  with  Csesarea  and  made  eccle- 
siastically independent.  About  390  Sahag  the 
Great,  the  Parthian,  Nerses'  son,  was  made  ca- 
tholicos. His  government  forms  the  most  important 
turning-point  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Like  lus 
father  he  promoted  monasticism;  he  opposed  the 
deposition  of  the  last  king  Ardashes  and  the  turn- 
ing of  Armenia  into  a  Persian  satrapy  (428).  But 
the  nobility  had  its  way  and  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, by  making  use  of  this  opposition,  deposed 
the  influential  Sahag  and  appointed  two  Syrians 
in  succession  as  catholicoi.  Through  the  efiforts 
of  Sahag  and  Mesrob,  the  Syrian  language  was  now 
superseded  by  the  Armenian.  The  continued 
connection  with  Greece  preserved  the  Armenian 


Church  from  being  crippled  and  isolated.  At  the 
request  of  the  nobility,  Sahag  was  again  made  ca- 
tholicos before  he  died  (Sept.  15,  439).  He  was  the 
last  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Gregoiy  the 
Illuminator.  The  family  estate  went  to  his  daugh- 
ter's sons,  the  Mamikonians,  whereas  the  dignity 
of  catholicos,  after  Greco-Oriental  custom,  was  now 
given  to  monks.  Sahag's  successor,  Joseph,  held 
a  synod  at  Sahapivan  to  remove  certain  abuses. 
The  0)uncil  of  Chalcedon  (451 ),  which  later  Arme- 
nians condemned,  had  no  effect  upon  the  contem- 
poraries, because  King  Yezdigerd  II.  (438-457) 
endeavored  to  make  Mazdaism  the  ruling  religion 
in  Armenia.  The  princes  yielded  at  first,  but  soon 
the  people  revolted,  and  the  magi  and  their  temples 
had  to  suffer.  Vartan  the  Mamikonian  stood  at 
the  head,  but  the  Armenians  were  defeated  in  451 
and  many  of  the  nobles  and  clerics  were  deported 
to  Persia,  where  they  suffered  martyrdom  after 
many  years  of  imprisonment.  One  of  these  mar- 
tyrs was  Joseph  the  catholicos  (454).  The  per- 
secution ceased  in  484,  and  during  the  time  of  peace 
which  now  followed,  the  Armenians  were  wholly 
influenced  by  the  ruling  Greek-Oriental  theology, 
and  Zeno's  Henotikon  (482)  became  their  rule  of 
faith,  lae  synod  at  Vagharshabad,  which  was 
convene '  in  491  by  the  catholicos  Babken  and 
which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  Armenian 
bishops  but  also  by  the  Albanian  and  Iberian, 
solemnly  condemned  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  synod  is  epoch-making  in  the  Armenian 
Church.  From  now  on  the  Armenians,  as  well  as 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  accept  only  the  strict 
Monoph3rsitic  doctrine  as  orthodox  (cf.  A.  Ter 
Mikelian,  Die  armenische  Kirche  in  ihren  Bezieh- 
ungen  zur  byzantinischerif  Leipsic,  1892).  With 
the  Persian  government  the  clergy  had  thus  far 
lived  in  peace.  But  an  effort  to  erect  a  temple  of 
fire  in  the  capital  Duin  in  571  led  to  a  massacre 
of  the  magi  and  Persians.  The  Armenians  for  the 
time  being  attached  themselves  to  the  Romans. 
Many  priests  and  the  catholicos  fled  to  0>nstan- 
tinople,  where  the  latter  died.  Armenia  remained 
under  Persian  sway. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  Armenian  Church  begins 
under  Emperor  Heraclius.     After  he  had  restored 

the  cross  to  Jerusalem  in  629,  he 
4.  To  1 1 66.  opened  negotiations  with  the  Mono- 

physites  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to 
favor  a  imion.  The  Armenian  catholicos  Ezr  also 
shared  in  them,  and  partook  with  the  emperor  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  union  lasted 
during  the  lifetime  of  Heraclius.  The  rise  of  Islam 
changed  the  country's  policy  toward  Rome.  The 
national  hatred  between  Armenians  and  Greeks 
became  most  violent.  The  Greek  soldiers  stationed 
in  Armenia  complained  that  they  were  treated  like 
infidels.  Nerses  III.,  Ezr's  successor,  had  been 
educated  in  Greece  and  secretly  favored  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Council  (i.e.,  the  Monothelite  doctrine), 
but  the  synod  at  Duin,  which  met  at  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  under  the  presidency  of  Nerses,  condemned 
again  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  But  when  in  652  the  emperor  (Ik>n- 
stantine  appeared  at  Duin,  the  decisions  of  Chalce- 
don were  solemnly  proclaimed  on  Sunday  in  the 
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main  church;  the  catholicos  and  the  bishops  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  a  Greek  priest.  Jus- 
tinixm  II.  (689-690)  succeeded  in  making  a  new  union 
^\ath  the  catholicos  Sahag  III.  (677-703)  and  his 
bishop,  whom  he  had  called  to  Constantinople; 
but  having  returned  to  their  homes,  they  repu- 
diated it.  Under  the  patriarchate  of  Elia  (703- 
713),  Nerses  Bakur,  catholicos  of  the  Albanians, 
and  Queen  Sparam  tried  to  introduce  the  Chalce- 
donian  belief  into  their  country.  But  the  Armenian 
catholicos  protested  against  them  to  the  calif 
Abd  al-Malik  and  with  the  help  of  Arabian  soldiers 
the  two  leaders  were  taken  to  Damascus  bound  in 
cliains  and  the  Albanian  orthodoxy  was  saved. 
During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bagratunians  the  Church  became  again 
influential.  Many  monasteries  were  built,  and 
many  theologians  and  famous  ascetics  are  men- 
tioned. Even  Monophysitic  coreligionists  from 
Colchis  and  the  Roman  empire  entered  the  Arme- 
nian monasteries.  But  this  growth  of  religious 
life  also  developed  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  In  vain 
was  the  correspondence  between  the  patriarch 
Photius  and  the  catholicos  Zakaria  (853-876). 
The  very  friendly  letters  of  Nicolaus  Mysticus 
and  of  the  catholicos  John  the  Historian  (897- 
925),  touched  merely  upon  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Armenian  empire,  avoiding  all  theological 
questions.  Anania  (943-965),  however,  following 
the  counsel  of  '*  the  deep  thinkers  "  advised  to 
rebaptize  the  Greeks.  His  mild  successor,  Vahanik, 
being  suspected  of  heresy,  was  deposed.  An  effort 
of  the  zealous  metropolitan  of  Sebastia  to  discuss 
again  the  question  of  the  two  natures,  was  frustrated 
by  the  cathohcos  Khachik  (971-990)  in  a  long  letter 
still  extant  (Stephanus  Asolik,  iii.  21)  and  the  or- 
thodox Armenian  doctrine  was  defended  by  quota- 
tion from  the  Fathers.  Khachik 's  successor,  Sar- 
gis  (992-1019)  resided  at  Ani,  the  famous  residence 
of  the  Bagratunians,  where  Queen  Katramide, 
^-ife  of  Gagik  (989-1020)  had  built  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral. A  hard  time  began  for  the  Armenian  Church 
when  in  the  ninth  century  the  realm  was  annexed 
by  the  Byzantine  empire.  A  large  orthodox 
hierarchy  was  established  in  the  new  provinces. 
At  the  head  stood  a  metropolitan  ^nth  the  title 
of  Keltzene,  Kortzene,  and  Taron,  besides  twenty- 
one  bishops.  Of  course,  they  were  shepherds  with- 
out sheep.  The  Grcciks  continued  their  efforts  to 
force  upon  the  Armenians  the  Chalcedonian  faith. 
The  opposition  was  much  strengthened  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  higher  clergy.  Khachik  II. 
(105^65)  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  O)nstantinople 
for  three  years.  The  revenues  of  the  catholicos 
decreased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  incumbent 
often  was  in  want.  But  with  Vahram,  the  son  of 
Krikor,  catliolicos  1065-1105,  the  patriarchate 
became  again  hereditary,  as  in  the  beginning. 
Krikor's  seven  successors  till  1202  were  his  relatives 
on  either  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  They  were 
called  Pahlavuni,  because  they  traced  back  their 
supposed  pedig'-ee  to  Gregory  the  Illuminator  and 
the  Suren  Palilav.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
family  rendered  great  services  to  the  Armenian 
Church  in  different  times.  Jealousy  and  self-inter- 
ests were  sometimes  the  cause  of  anticatholicoi, 


whose  niunber  at  times  was  four.  But  the  people 
only  considered  those  as  lawful  who  belonged  to 
Gregory's  house.  In  1147  Gregory  III.  Pahlavuni 
(1113-66)  bought  of  the  widow  of  Count  Jocclin 
of  Edessa  the  fortress  Hromkla,  which  remained 
the  residence  of  the  Armenian  catholicoi  till  1293. 
The  close  relation  between  the  Armenian  king- 
dom of  Cilicia  and  the  Latin  states  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  soon  brought  the  Armenian  Church 
into  closer  contact  with  Rome.  At  first  the  Arme- 
nians welcomed  the  crusaders  as  enemies  of  the 
Greeks.  But  they  soon  changed  their  minds  when 
they  had  to  suffer  (as,  e.g.,  in  Edessa)  under  their 
rule.  Negotiations  for  a  union  were 
5.  Negotia-  soon  resumed.  From  political  mo- 
tions for  tives  the  kings  especially,  sometimes 
Union  with  also  the  catholicoi,  favored  these 
Rome  and  ineffectual  negotiations.  Levon  II., 
the  Greek  "  because  he  ascribed  his  greatness 
Church,  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome,''  wished  to  obtain  a  royal 
crown  from  Pope  Celestine  III.  and  Emperor  Henxy 
VI.  0)nrad  of  Wittekbach,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
brought  the  crown  in  1198  with  three  papal  injunc- 
tions: (1)  To  celebrate  the  principal  festivals  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Roman  Cilhurch;  (2)  Con- 
tinual devotion  by  day  and  night;  (3)  To  fast  on 
Christmas-eve  and  Easter-eve.  The  king  pacified 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  with  the  words*  "  Be 
not  disturbed,  I  will  play  the  hypocrite."  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Armenian  nation  had  become 
definitely  united  with  Rome.  The  Vartabed  John 
of  Chemi  learned  the  Latin  language  from  the 
Dominican  Bartholomew  and  in  connection  with 
him  founded  a  special  branch  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  Unitores.  He  introduced  the  Latin  language 
into  the  service  of  the  Church,  declared  the  Armenian 
sacraments  invalid,  rebaptized  the  laymen,  and 
reordained  the  ministers  who  followed  hinL  One 
of  his  adherents,  Nerses  Baliena,  bishop  of  Urmia, 
who  with  others  had  been  expelled  from  the  Church 
and  driven  from  Armenia,  in  order  to  revenge  him- 
self went  to  Avignon  and  calunmiated  the  Arme- 
nian Church  before  the  pope,  charging  it  with  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  errors.  They  were  com- 
municated to  the  catholicos,  refuted  at  a  synod  in 
Sis  in  1342,  and  the  pope  was  satisfied  by  this 
thorough  refutation.  The  fanatical  action  of  the 
Unitores  generally  effected  the  very  opposite  result. 
With  the  Greeks,  too,  negotiations  concerning 
union  took  place.  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
after  1165  corresponded  with  Nerses  IV.  Shnorhali 
(catholicos  1166^73).  This  correspondence  was 
continued  by  Nerses'  successor  Gregory  IV. 
(1173-80);  but  the  Synod  of  Hromkla  (1179) 
rejected  all  proposals  of  the  Greeks.  The  death  of 
Manuel  (1180)  and  of  the  catholicos  Gregory,  who 
was  disposed  toward  a  imion,  made  an  end  to  all 
union  endeavors.  Another  effort  made  in  1196 
by  the  "  ecumenical  "  council  at  Tarsus  in  the 
interest  of  King  Levon  II.  was  also  fruitless.  Dur- 
ing the  Persian  persecutions  the  Armenians  migra- 
ted to  the  West.  Rich  mercantile  colonies  existed, 
especially  in  Poland.  The  escaped  catholicos 
Melkiseth  died  at  Lemberg  in  1625,  after  having 
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founded  a  bishopric  there  for  which  he  had  con- 
secrated Nikolaios.  At  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits 
the  latter  joined  the  union. 

With  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  period 
begins    for    the    Armenians.     From    Echmiadzin 

(Vagharshabad),  the  seat  of  the  ca- 

6.  From    tholicos,  clerics  were  sent  out  to  estab- 

1600.       Ush  Armenian  printing  offices.     Such 

were  established  at  Lemberg  1616, 
at  Julfa  and  Leghorn  1640,  at  Amsterdam  1660 
(transferred  to  Marseilles  in  1672),  at  Constan- 
tinople 1677,  and  elsewhere.  Till  then  the  Arme- 
nians were  little  better  educated  than  the  Syrians 
or  Copts.  The  merit  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  European  culture  belongs  to  Mekhitar  and 
his  order,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.).  In  1828  Persian 
Armenia  came  under  Russian  sway,  and  again  a 
new  period  commenced  for  the  national  Church. 

The  national  Armenian  Church,  whose  adher- 
ents are  erroneously  called  Gregorians,  considers 
as  its  head  the  **  supreme  patriarch  and  catholicos 
of  all  Armenians,"  residing  at  Echmiadzin,  who  is 
elected  by  a  national  council  consisting  of  members 
of  all  Armenian  eparchies.  Connected  with  the 
patriarchal  see  is  a  theological-philosophical  acad- 
emy. An  incomplete  catalogue  of  the  library  at 
Echmiadzin  was  published  by  Brosset  {paialogue 
de  la  biblioMque  d' Edachmiadzin  pMU  par  M. 
Brosaeif  St.  Petersburg,  1840).  Besides  the  su- 
preme patriarchate  there  are  two  lower  ones,  those 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople. 

The  Armenians  who  are  united  with  the  Roman  See 
(the  so  called  Uniates  or  United  Armenians)  have 

maintained  themselves  since  the  times 

7.  The  Ar-  of  the  crusaders  and   the   Unitores, 

menian     and  gradually  increased  in  numbers. 

Uniates.     Several    catholicoi    negotiated    with 

Rome,  but  the  clergy  and  people 
remained  anti-Roman.  When,  however,  the  order 
of  Mekhitarists  was  established,  a  catholicate  in 
connection  with  Rome  w^as  founded.  Abraham 
Attar-Muradian  in  1721  founded  in  the  Lebanon 
the  monastery  of  Kerem,  which  accepted  the  rule 
of  St.  Anthony  (see  Antonians,  1).  His  suc- 
cessors besides  their  own  names  take  also  that  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  and  United  Arme- 
nians, Pius  IX.  issued,  July  12,  1867,  the  bull 
Reveraurua.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  United, 
protected  by  the  Turkish  government,  did  not 
recognize  the  injunctions  of  the  bull,  and  in  1870 
they  renounced  the  Roman  See,  calling  themselves 
Oriental  Catholics.  The  most  prominent  men 
among  the  United  and  most  of  the  Venetian  Mekh- 
itarists sided  with  them.  On  May  20,  1870, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  suspended  many  priests,  and  when 
they  did  not  yield,  he  excommunicated  four  bishops 
and  forty- five  other  priests.  The  result  was  that 
the  separatists  now  formed  an  independent  organi- 
zation under  the  civil  patriarch  John  Kapclian, 
who,  however,  submitted  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
1879.  In  1880  Anton  Hassun  was  made  the  first 
Armenian  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1884. 
His  successor  as  patriarch  of  Cilicia  with  residence 
at  Constantinople  was  Stephen  Azarian,  sumamcd 
Stephanus  Petrus  X.,  to  whom  the  pope  sent  an 


encyclical  in  1888,  in  which  the  preservation  of  the 
Armenian  language  and  liturgy  for  religious  pur- 
poses is  guaranteed  to  the  Armenians,  and  every- 
thing is  confirmed  which  Benedict  XIV.  enjoined 
concerning  their  own  and  other  Oriental  liturgies 
(cf.  D.  Vernier,  Hiatoire  du  'patriarchal  AmUnien 
caiholique,  Paris,  1890). 

According  to  Miaaionea  catholiccB  cura  S,  Congre- 
gationia  de  propaganda  fide  deacriptcB  anno  1901, 
the  present  status  of  the  Armenians  united  with 
Rome  is  as  follows:  The  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  of  Cilicia  is  Constantinople.  The  dio- 
cese comprises  16,000  Catholic  Armenians;  13  con- 
gregations; 85  priests  (including  16  Mekhitar- 
ists of  Venice,  10  of  Vienna,  and  14  Antonians); 
5  boys'  and  7  girls'  schools;  2  colleges  besides  the 
seminary  of  the  patriarch  and  1  lyceum;  the  con- 
vent of  the  Mekhitarists  of  Venice  at  Kadikeuy,  of 
those  of  Vienna  at  Pancaldi,  of  the  Antonians  at 
Ortakeuy;  one  monastery  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  To  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  belong  also  15  bishoprics.  Ex- 
cluded from  this  supervision  are  the  dioceses  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Artuin  in  Russia,  and  Lem- 
berg in  Austria,  whose  archbishop  has  been  named 
since  1819  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  United 
Armenians,  not  including  those  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia  outside  of  the  eparchy  of  Artuin,  and  in 
Persia,  number  about  100,000  according  to  the  lists 
of  the  propaganda.  (H.  Gelzer.) 

The  evangelical  movement  among  Armenians 
had  its  origin  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
several  attempts  to  revive  religion  in  the  Eastern 
Churches.  A  large  number  of  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key, inhabiting  Cilicia  and  central  and  southern 
Asia  Minor,  have  lost  their  own  language,  sp>eaking 
Turkish,  but  writing  it  with  Armenian  letters. 
They  are  quite  unable  to  understand 
8.  The  the  Armenian  church  books.  In  1815 
Eyangelical  two  Armenian  ecclesiastics  prepared 
Armenians,  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Turkish  for  these  people,  wliich  was 
afterward  printed  (1819)  at  St.  Petersburg.  About 
the  same  time  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  sent  a  mission  to  Malta  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches. 
This  mission  came  in  contact  with  Armenians  before 
its  abandonment  in  1830.  In  1823  the  Basel  Mission 
Institute  sent  two  of  its  graduates,  Mr.  Zaremba 
(who  was  a  Russian  count  by  birth)  and  Mr. 
Pfander  (afterward  renowned  as  a  missionary  to 
Mohammedans  in  India  and  in  Turkey).  These 
men,  driven  from  the  Caucasus  by  the  Czar  Nicholas 
I.,  left  a  strong  evangelical  Armenian  body,  which 
still  perseveres,  at  Shushi.  Shemakhi,  and  Baku. 
About  this  time  an  Armenian  scholar  of  Constanti- 
nople, acting  for  the  British  Bible  Society,  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  modem,  or  colloquial 
Armenian,  the  ancient  and  ecclesiastical  language 
being  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.  This 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1823,  and  became  an- 
other of  the  influences  vaguely  at  work  for  reform. 

The  chief  advance  in  this  direction  came  through 
the  American  Board,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  Turkey  in  1819  and  lias  steadily 
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prosecuted  its  purpose  of  enlightening  the  members 
of  the  Oriental  Churches  up  to  this  time.  Turkey 
being  in  turmoil  at  this  time,  the  mission  printing- 
press  was  established  at  Malta;  explorations  were 
made  throughout  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  finally,  in  1830-31,  through  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  Turkey  besides  the  Caucasus  and  Persia. 
As  a  result,  stations  of  the  American  Board  were 
founded  among  the  Armenians  at  Smyrna  (1820), 
Constantinople  (1831),  Brousa,  and  Trebizond 
(1833).  The  printing  plant  for  Armenian,  Turkish, 
and  Greek  w^as  removed  from  Malta  to  Smyrna  in 
1835  and  there  Bible  work  was  pressed  forward. 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modem  Armenian, 
by  Elias  Riggs,  was  published  in  1852,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Turkish  written  with 
Armenian  letters  by  William  Goodell  was  pub- 
lished in  1841 — the  first  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  this  language.  These  two  trans- 
lations placed  the  Bible  ^i-ithin  reach  of  all  the 
Armenians  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1904  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  Armenians  in 
Turkey  amounted  to  nearly  30,000  copies. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Board  in  entering 
the  field  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  it.  Not  the  Armenians  but  the  assurance 
of  the  Mohanmiedans  that  they  had  tested  Chris- 
tianity and  found  it  wanting  was  the  real  objec- 
tive. The  first  missionaries  at  Constantinople 
laid  their  plans  before  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  during  twelve  years  had  his  friendly  approval, 
especially  for  their  schools.  A  less  liberal  patri- 
arch punished  with  severe  persecution  from  1845 
to  1847  Armenians  who  had  adopted  the  idea  of 
individual  study  of  the  Bible.  Finally  the  British 
Government  interfered  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty, 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  Hatti 
Sherif  of  1839.  All  Armenians  who  chose  to  escape 
the  pains  of  the  ban  by  declaring  themselves  Protes- 
tants were  protected  by  Turkish  police  against  the 
rancor  of  the  patriarch;  and  in  1852-54  the  "  Prot- 
estant Community  "  as  it  is  officially  called,  or  the 
"  Evangelical  Ck)nmiunity  "  as  it  is  called  by  its 
members,  was  formally  recognized,  with  a  layman 
as  its  representative  before  the  throne,  and  with  all 
the  rights  of  a  separate  religious  organization. 
Since  then  evangelical  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Syrians, 
Jews,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  this  body. 

The  American  Board's  missions  among  the  Arme- 
nians have  extended  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Arabic-speaking  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  south.  The  central  stations  number 
13  and  the  outstations  241,  with  161  missionaries 
(of  whom  63  are  unmarried  women)  and  956  native 
workers.  The  communicants  in  its  congregations 
(1905)  number  14,542,  and  the  adherents  50,738. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  separate  statistics 
of  the  Armenians  in  these  congregations  are  not 
kept.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  them  at  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  nimiber.  Educational 
work  is  extensive  and  effective.  There  are  22,152 
scholars  of  all  grades  and  both  sexes  in  the  529 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  the  six  colleges 
for  men  and  women,  and  the  four  theological 
seminaries,  which  receive  candidates  for  the  min- 


istry of  the  Old  Armenian  Church  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Evangelical  body.  Robert  College  at  Con- 
stantinople, founded  by  Christopher  Robert  of 
New  York  with  Cyrus  Hamlin  for  its  first  president, 
is  not  included  in  these  statistics.  It  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
propagandist.  Yet  its  liberal  education  of  Arme- 
nians has  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Evangelical  Armenian  body.  A  publishing 
house  at  Constantinople,  removed  from  Smyrna 
in  1853,  and  with  uninterrupted  productiveness 
since  it  was  founded  in  Malta  in  X822,  issues  school 
books,  religious  books,  hymnals,  commentaries, 
and  other  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  besides 
a  family  newspaper  that  appears  in  an  Armenian 
and  a  Turkish  edition. 

A  small  number  of  Armenians  have  joined  the 
evangelical  movement  through  the  mission  of  the 
(American)  Disciples  of  Christ.  Many,  whose 
statistics  are  not  separately  kept,  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  American  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions in  Persia.  Reckoning  all  these  together, 
and  adding  to  them  the  evangelical  Armenians  in 
the  Russian  Caucasus  and  in  the  territory  taken 
from  Turkey  in  the  war  of  1877-78,  the  total  number 
of  Evangelical  Armenians  may  be  estimated  in 
these  countries  at  about  80,000. 

Henrt  Otis  Dwioht. 

Armenian  immigration  to  the  United  States 
practically  commenced  in  1895  after  the  massacres 
of  that  time.  A  few  had  come  earlier  for  education, 
business,  or  manufacturing,  and  there  were  small 
conmiunities  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  After 
that  the  number  increased  rapidly.  The  census  of 
1900  makes  no  distinction  of  races  from  Turkey, 
though  the  later  immigration  reports  do.  It  thus 
follows  that  exact  figures  are  scarcely  obtainable. 
The  best  estimates  place  the  total  (1906)  at  not 
far  from  30,000,  of  whom  from  7,500  to  10,000  may 
be  considered  as  Protestants  or  Evangelicals,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  Gregorian 
9.  Armenl-    or    Orthodox    Church.    The    largest 

ans  in  single  commimity,  practically  a  colony, 
America.  is  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  where  at  least  4,000 
are  located.  The  other  centers  are 
New  York  City  (3,500-4,000),  Boston  (2,500), 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1,200),  Providence.  R.  I.  il,200), 
and  Philadelphia  (500).  In  the  immediate  suburbs 
of  Boston  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Hartford, 
and  in  New  Jersey  there  are  a  nimiber  of  commu- 
nities of  varying  size  and  changing  from  year  to 
year. 

The  Protestant  Armenians  have  organized 
churches  in  New  York  City,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Fresno,  Cal.,  besides 
a.  number  of  missions,  or  places  where  services, 
more  or  less  regular,  are  held.  The  great  majority 
are  connected  with  the 'Congregational  denomina- 
tion, but  there  are  Presbyterians.  The  Gregorians 
have  an  archbishop  at  Worcester,  and  vartabeds 
or  priests  at  New  York,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Fresno.  These  visit  other  places  in 
their  vicinity  to  perform  rites  or  ceremonies  that 
may  be  desired.  They  have  church  buildings  at 
Worcester    and    Fresno.    The    attendance    upon 
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church  services  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  excellent 
in  those  communities  where  there  are  regular  organi- 
zations. It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
small  communities  where  members  identify  them- 
selves with  the  local  churches. 

In  general  character  the  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  show  much  the  same  characteristics  as  in 
their  ov/n  country.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
peaceable.  They  retain  a  close  connection  T^ith 
theii  relatives  and  friends  in  the  home-land  as  is 
ishown  by  the  sums  annually  remitted  to  them. 
WitI;  the  exception  of  the  Fresno  colony,  chiefly 
agricultural,  they  are  for  the  most  part  traders, 
manufacturers,  or  laborers  in  the  large  factories. 
They  preserve  to  a  considerable  degree  their  dis- 
tinctive nationalism  and  were  the  conditions  in 
Turkey  to  change,  would  probably  return  in  large 
numbers.  Edwin  Munssll  Bliss. 

Biblioorapht:  Descriptive  and  geographical  works:  H. 
Hsnrernat  and  P.  MOller-Simonis.  Relation  det  mienona 
acienHfiquea  .  .  .  notea  aur  la  giograpkie  et  I'hUtoire  an^ 
cienne  de  VArminie  et  lee  inacripHone  du  haaain  de  Van, 
Paris,  1892;  H.  F.  Toier.  Tvtrkiah  Armenia  and  Eaatem 
Aaia  Minor,  London,  1881;  £.  Noguferes,  Arminie.  Gfo- 
graphie,  hiatoire,  religion,  nwtura,  liUiraturet  Paris,  1897; 
H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Armenian  Travela  and  Studxea,  London, 
1901.  On  the  people:  A.  Megorovian,  £tude  ethnogra- 
phiqueel  juridique  aur  la  famiUe  et  le  mortage  armhiien, 
Paris,  1895:  J.  Creagh.  Armentana,  Koarda  and  Twka,  2 vols. , 
London,  1880;  J.  B.  Telfer,  Armenia  and  ita  People,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  G.  H.  Filian,  Armenia  and  her  people.  New 
York,  1896.  On  the  language  and  literature:  F.  J.  B. 
Ananian.  DieHonaryof  Modem  Armenian  Language,  Venice. 
18G9;  F.  M.  Bedroesian,  ^n^.-Artneatan  and  Armenian'Sng. 
Dictionary,  2  vols.,  London,  1875-79;  J.  H.  Petermann, 
Brevia  lingua  Armenxece  grammaiica,  Berlin.  1872;  K.  H. 
Oulian,  Elementary  Modem  Armenian  Orammar.  London, 
1902;  P.  Sukias  Somal,  Quadro  dalle  opere  di  vari  auiori 
anHcamente  tradoiti  in  Armeno,  Venioe.  1825,  and  Qiuuiro 
della  aloria  letleraria  di  Armenia,  Venice,  1829;  C.  F. 
Neumann,  Veraw^  einer  Oeadiiehte  der  armeniadten  Lit- 
taratur,  Leipsic,  1836,  a  German  adaptation  of  the  prece- 
ding; M.  Patcanian,  Catalogue  de  la  liti^rature  ormMienne 
depuia  U  commencement  du  iv.  aikde  juaque  vera  le  milieu  du 
xvii..  in  MSlangea  aaiatiquea,  iv.  1.,  St.  Petersburg,  1860;  F 
HhY9,L*ArmSnieehritienneei  aa  2»tt^raft«re,  Louvain,  1886. 

For  the  history  the  sources  accessible  in  European  lan- 
guages are:  M.  Chamehian,  Hiatory  o/  Armenia  from  B.C. 
2t47  to  A.D.  1780,  tranalated  from  the  original  Armenian 
by  J  Avdall,  wi^  continiMtion  to  date,  2  vols.,  Calcutta, 
1827;  J.  Saint-Martin,  M&moim  hiatoriquea  et  gSogra- 
phiq^ea  aur  VArminie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1818-19;  M.  Brosset, 
Lea  Ruinea  d'Ani,  2  parts,  St.  Petersburg,  1860-61;  idem. 
Collection  d'hiatoriena  arm^iena,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1874-76;  V.  Langlois.  Collection  dee  hiatariena  anciena  et 
modemea  de  VArminie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1867-69;  E.  Du- 
laurier,  Le  Royaume  de  la  Petite-ArmSnie,  in  Reeueil  dea 
hiatoriena  dea  croiaadea;  documenta  armintena,  i.,  Paris, 
1869;  idem,  tltude  aur  Vorganiaation  politique,  religieuae,  et 
adminutrative  du  royaume  de  la  Petxte-AmUnie,  in  J  A ,  ser. 
T..  xvii.  (1861)  377  sqq.,  xviii.  (1861)  289  sqq.  Consult 
N.  T.  Gregor,  Hiat.  of  Armenia  from  Earlieat  Agea,  Lon- 
don, 1897  (a  handy  manual);  Nerses  Ter-Mikaelian,  Daa 
armeniache  Hymnarium,  Leipsic.  1905  (a  hist,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  hymnology  in  the  Armenian  Church). 

For  the  native  religion  of  Armenia,  consult  H.  Gelser, 
ZurarmeniachenOdtterlehre,  in  the  Berxchie  der  k&niglichen 
atUhaifcken  Oeaellaehaft  der  Wiaaenachaften  tu  Leipaig.  phil.- 
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the  Mekhitarists,  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  elsewhere;  some 
are  accessible  in  translation,  either  independently  or  in 
collective  works  Uke  those  of  Brosset  and  Langlois.  men- 
tioned above.  For  the  history  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
missions,  and  modem  religious  conditions  consult.  E.  Du- 
lauricr,  Hxatotre,  dogmea,  traditiona,  el  liturgie  de  Vigliae 
armimenne  orieniale.  Paris,  1855;  S.  C.  Malan.  Ltfe  and 
Timea  of  SL  Gregory  the  Illumtnator,  London,   1868,  a 


iranal.  from  the  Armenian;  idem.  T%a  Divine  LUurgy  of  ffte 
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transl.  from,  the  Armenian;  idem,  Confeaaion  of  Faith  of 
the  Holy  Armenian  Church,  ib.  1872;  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Ten 
Yeara  on  the  Euphratea.  New  York,  1868;  R.  Anderson, 
Hiatory  of  the  Miaaiona  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Orion' 
tal  Churchea,  2  vob..  Boston.  1870:  E.  F.  K.  Fortescue* 
The  Armenian  Church,  London,  1872;  F.  N^ve,  L' Ar- 
minie dtr^ienne,  Louvain.  1886;  D.  Vernier,  Hiatovre  du 
patriarcat  armSnien  catholique,  Lyons,  1891;  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare.  The  Armenian  Church,  in  Religioua  Syatema  of  the 
World,  London,  1893,  and  The  Key  of  Truth:  a  Manual 
of  the  Paulician  Church  of  Armenia.  Text  and  tranal., 
London,  1898;  H.  Gelser,  Die  AnfAnge  der  armeniaehen 
Kirche,  in  the  Berichte  derkOniglich  a&chaiachen  Geadlachaft 
der  Wiaaenachaften  zu  Leipzig,  phiL-hiaL  Claaae,  xlvii. 
(1895)  109-174;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall.  Converaion  of  Armenia 
to  the  Chriatian  Faith,  London.  1896;  Melodiea  of  Ae  Holy 
Apoatolic  Church  of  Armenia,  the  liturgy,  etc.  translated 
by  J.  B.  Melik-Belgar.  CalcutU,  1897;  E.  Lohmann,  Im 
Kloater  zu  8ia,  ein  Beitrag  zu  der  Geachichte  der  Beziehun- 
gen  zwiachen  dem  deutachen  Reiche  und  Armenien  im  Mil- 
telalter,  Striegau.  1901;  K.  Beth.  Die  orientaliache  Chria- 
ienheit  der  MiUelmeerlAnder.  Reiaeatudien  zur  Statiatik  und 
Symbolik  der  .  .  .  armeniaehen  .  .  .  Kirchen,  Berlin. 
1902;  A.  Harnack,  Die  Miaaion  und  Auabreitung  dee 
Chriatentuma  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  Leii^ic, 
1902,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904,  passim;  S.  Weber,  Die 
katholiache  Kirche  in  Armenien,  Freiburg,  1903  (the  most 
complete  account  of  Armenian  church  history  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  from  the  Roman  Catholio 
standpoint);  E.  Ter-Bfinassianti,  Die  armeniache  Kirche 
in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  den  ayriachen  Kirchen  hia  zunt 
Ende  dea  dreizehnten  J ahrhunderte,  TU,  new  aeries,  xi.  4. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  Armenia  have  called  forth 
a  number  of  works  (someof  them  to  be  used  with  caution), 
such  as  F.  D.  Greene,  The  Armenian  Criaia  and  the  Rule 
of  the  Turk,  London.  1895;  O.  Godet,  Lea  Souffrancea  de 
VArminie,  Neuchitel,  1896 (containing  a  list  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  villages  destroyed,  and  names  of  minis* 
ters  murdered);  J.  Lei^ius,  Armenien  und  Europa.  Berlin. 
1806;  J.  R.  and  H.  B.  Harris.  Lettera  from  Armenia,  New 
York,  1897;  A.  Nasarbek.  Through  the  Storm,  Picture  of 
Life  in  Armenia,  New  York,  1899;  H.  O.  Dwight,  Con- 
atantinople  and  Ha  Problema,  New  York,  1901. 

ARMlKiUS,  JACOBUS  Jakob  Hermanss), 
AND  ARMINIAIIISM:  A  Dutch  theologian  and  the 
theological  system  he  is  supposed  to  have  held.  Ar- 
minius  was  bom  at  Oudewater  (18  m.  e.n.e.  of  Rotter- 
dam) Oct.  10,  1560;  d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  19,  1609. 
After  his  father's  early  death  he  lived  with  Rudol- 
phus  Snellius,  professor  in  Marburg.  In  1576 
he  returned  home  and  studied  theology  at  Leydea 
under  Lambertus  Dameus.  Here  he  spent  six 
years,  till  he  was  enabled  by  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  to  continue  his  studies  at  Geneva  and 
Basel  under  Beza  and  GrjrmDUs.  He  lectured  on  the 
philosophy  of  Petrus  Rajnus  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Being  recalled  by  the  government  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1588  he  was  appointed  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation.  During  the  fifteen 
years  which  he  spent  here,  he  gained  the  general 
respect,  but  his  views  imderwent  a  change.  His 
exposition  of  Rom.  vii.  and  ix.,  and  his  utterances 
on  election  and  reprobation  gave  offense.  His 
learned  but  hot-headed  colleague,  Petrus  Plancius, 
in  particular  opposed  him.  Disputes  arose  in  the 
consistory,  which  for  the  time  being  were  stopped 
by  the  burgomasters. 

Arminius  was  suspected  of  heresy  because  he 
regarded  the  subscription  to  the  symbolical  books 
as  not  binding  and  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  State 
more  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than  the  strict 
Calvinists  would  admit.  When  two  of  the  profess- 
ors  of   the    University   of   Leyden,    Junius   and 
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Trdcatra8,died  (1602),  the curatonicmUed  Arminius; 
and  Franciscus  Gomarus  (q.v.),  the  only  surviving 
theological  prof esaor,  protested,  but  he  became  rec- 
onciled after  an  interview  with  Arminius.  The  lat- 
ter entered  upon  his  duties  in  1603  with  an  address 
on  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  was  made 
doctor  of  theology.  But  the  dogmatic  disputes 
were  renewed  when  Arminius  undertook  public 
lectures  on  predestination.  Gomarus  opposed  him 
and  published  other  theses.  A  great  excitement 
ensued  in  the  university  and  the  students  were 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  ministers  in  Leyden 
and  other  places  took  part  in  the  controversy, 
which  became  general.  The  Calvimsts  wanted 
the  matter  settled  by  a  general  synod,  but  the 
States  General  would  not  have  it.  Oldenbame- 
veldt,  the  Dutch  liberal  statesman,  in  1608  gave 
both  opponents  opportunity  to  defend  their  views 
before  the  supreme  court,  and  a  verdict  was  pro- 
nounced that  since  the  controversy  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  main  points  pertaining  to  salvation,  each 
should  bear  with  the  other.  But  Gomarus  would 
not  3rield.  Even  the  States  of  Holland  tried  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two,  and 
in  Aug.,  1609,  both  professors  and  four  ministen 
for  each  were  invited  to  undertake  new  nego- 
tiations. The  deliberations  were  first  held  orally, 
afterward  continued  in  writing,  but  were  terminated 
in  October  by  the  death  of  Axminius. 

In  his  DisfnUaHanes,  which  were  partly  published 
during  his  lifetime,  partly  after  his  death,  and 
which  included  the  entire  department  of  thecdogy, 
as  well  as  in  some  discoones  and  other  writings, 
Arminius  had  cleariy  and  pointedly  defined  his 
position  and  expressed  his  conviction.  On  the 
whole  these  writings  ane  a  fine  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  acumen.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination belonged  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
the  Refonned  Church;  but  the  conception  of  it 
asserted  by  Calvin  luid  his  adherents,  Arminius 
could  not  make  his  own.  He  Mx>uki  not  follow  a 
doctrinal  development  which  made  God  the  author 
of  sin  and  of  the  condemnation  of  men.  He  taught 
conditional  predestination  and  attached  more 
importance  to  faith.  He  denied  neither  God's 
omnipotence  nor  his  free  grace,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  save  the  honor  of  God,  and  toemphaaiae, 
on  the  basis  of  the  clear  expressions  of  the  Bible, 
the  free  will  of  man  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sin.  In  these  things  he  was  more  on  the 
side  of  Luther  than  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  but  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  he  expressed  other  opinions 
which  were  violently  controverted  as  departures 
from  the  confession  and  catechism.  His  followers 
expressed  their  convictions  in  the  famous  five 
articles  which  they  laid  before  the  States  as  their 
justification.  Called  Remonstrants  from  these 
liemonstranHcBf  they  alwajrs  refuseo  to  be  called 
Arminians.  See  Remonstrants.  For  the  Armin- 
ianism  of  John  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  see 
METHonisTB.  H.  C.  Roooxt- 

Arminianism  in  its  later  development  has  entered 
widely  into  the  thought  of  the  Church,  both  on 
the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America, 
It  was  welcomed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  rdief 
from  the  teachings  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformed 


Churches.  In  Holland  it  became  allied  with  the 
more  liberal  tendencies, — Socinian,  rationalistic, 
universalistic, — thus  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  Christianity.  The 
number  of  its  professed  adherents  in  that  country 
(most  of  them  in  Amsterdam)  is  not  large  (see 
Remonstrants).  In  England  also  it  developed 
a  strong  affinity  with  Socinianism  in  its  doctrine 
of  God  and  the  person  of  Christ,  and  with  Pelagian- 
ism  in  its  conception  of  human  nature.  About  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  according  to  Hallam 
(Literary  History  of  Europe,  ii.,  London,  1855,  p.  131), 
the  Arminians  were  called  Latitude-men  or  Lati- 
tudinarians  (q.v.)  and  were  addicted  to  Greek 
philosophy  and  natural  reli^on.  During  the 
eighteenth  centiuy  Arminianism  was  advocated 
by  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  Great  Britain, — 
Tillotson,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Burnet; 
by  Hoadly,  a  Socinian;  and  by  Whitby,  John 
Taylor;  and  Samuel  Clarke,  Arians.  With  many 
others  it  was  rather  a  repudiation  of  Calvinism 
than  a  definitely  formed  theory.  In  America 
Arminianism  showed  itself  now  as  an  advocacy 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  thus  of  toleration; 
now  as  emphasis  on  natural  human  duties 
rather  than  on  speculative  theology;  now  as 
silent,  now  as  outspoken  protest  against  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism.  Owing  to  the  writings  of 
Whitby,  John  Taylor,  and  Samuel  Clarke,  its 
influence  greatly  increased  in  the  eighteenth  c.m- 
tury.  To  Jonathan  Ekiwards  its  menace  fonned 
the  motive  for  his  greatest  work,  The  Freedom  of 
the  Witt,  The  name  itself  was  made  to  cover  many 
things  for  which  Arminianism  proper  was  not 
responsible — ratiooalistie  tendencies  of  thought, 
depreciation  of  the  serious  nature  of  sin,  indifference 
to  vital  piety,  and  laxity  of  morals.  Arminianism 
became  more  a  condition  than  a  theory.  In  spite 
of  composition,  however,  in  part  on  account  of  its 
later  profound  spirit  through  Wesley,  and  in  part 
by  virtue  of  its  essential  truth,  it  has  thoroughly 
leavened  the  Christian  thought  of  America.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is,  that  tiieological  schools  con- 
fessedly Arminian  educate  young  men  for  Churehes 
which  are  traditionally  Calvinistic,  and  ministers 
holding  Arminian  views  are  received  by  such 
Churches  as  thoroughly  *'  orthodox."      C.  A.  B. 

BiBLfOOKAPRT:  The  worics  of  Anniniiu  were  pobliahcd 
Fimnkfurt,  1631,  Enc.  tranal.,  by  J.  and  W.  Niohob.  Lon- 
don,  1825-28:  the  Utter  oontaiiu  life  by  Brandt  and  the 
oration  by  P.  Bertiua;  best  Am.  ed.  of  the  workii  and  life  t 
New  York,  1842;  the  life  is  published  separately,  London, 
18M.  On  the  original  doeCrines,  The  Confmtion  of  Failk 
of  Skoas  coiled  Armenians,  .  .  .  Ae  Do(±rine»  of  Ute  Minie- 
ier§  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  Remonetranta,  tranel.  out 
of  the  Oriffinal,  London.  1684.  The  official  Acta  are  in 
Ada  eynodi  noHonalie  Dardrechti,  Dordrecht,  1 620.  Fr. 
transl.,  1624,  and  in  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheea  Grceoa, 
xi.  723,  Hambunc,  1705;  th-)  Canone  are  in  P.  Schaff, 
Creede  of  ChrUiendom,  iii.  550-507,  New  York.  1877;  the 
collection  of  minutes  in  Ada  et  acripia  aynodalia  DordrO' 
eena,  Harderwyok,  1620;  consult:  M.  Graf,  BeUrag  eur 
Oeedkithte  der  Synode  von  Dartredii,  Basel.  1825.  On  the 
earlier  Arminianism,  G.  Brandt.  Hietoria  reformatUmia 
Belgicce,  3  vols..  The  Hague,  1700.  Eng.  transl.,  4  vols., 
London.  1720;  J.  Nichols,  Caltnnism  and  AmUnianiam 
eomparad  in  their  PrineipUa  and  Tendency,  2  vols.. 
London,  1824;  KL,  I  1375-84.  On  later  phases.  W. 
Cunningham,  Reformera  and  Theology  of  0ie  RefarmatUm, 
Essay  Til..  Edmbuii^,  1862;  idem.  Hiatorieal  Thealooy, 
chap,  zxv.,  Edinburgh.  1862;  J.  L.  Girardeau,  Calvutiam 
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and  Erangeiict^  ArmimaniJtm  camptired.  Columbia*  ISOO; 
G.  L   Curti3»,  Arminiafiufm  iti  liv^Urr)/^.  Cmcjuiuiti.  ISM, 

ARMITAGE,  THOUAS,  Baptist;  b.  bX  Ponte- 
Iract  (20  m.  e.i^w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  EnglaDcJ, 
Aug.  2,  1819;  d  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Jan,  20,  1896 
He  became  a  Met  bod  i^  preacher  at  the  age  of  bix- 
taen;  emigrateii  to  America  in  1838;  joined  the 
Baptists  in  JS4S  and  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Churcb,  New  York  (then  located  on  Norfolk 
Street  and  known  as  the  Norfolk  Street  Church), 
from  that  year  till  Jan.  1 ,  1889,  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (1850)  and 
its  president  1 856- 75,  He  published  Preaching, 
tts  Ideal  and  Inner  Life  (Philadelphia,  1880):  A 
JftMiory  of  the  Baptists  Trac&i  by  their  Vital  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  from  the  Time  of  our  Lard  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present  (New  York, 
1887;  revised  and  enlarged  ed„  1890)> 

ARMY.    See  Wah. 

AHJJAUB,  ar"n5%  HEHW:  Waldensian?  b,  at 
Embrun  (58  tn.  s.e  of  Grenoble),  Department  of 
Hautes  Alpes,  France,  8ept.  'SO,  1641;  d.  at  Sehdn- 
eoberg  near  Dfirrmenz  (19  m.  n.w  by  w.  of  Stutt- 
gart), Wiirttemberg,  Sept.  8,  1721.  He  studied 
.at  Basel,  probably  visited  Holland,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Geneva:  became  pastor  at  Maneille 
in  the  valley  of  St,  Martin,  1670,  and  later  at  an 
unknown  place  in  Dauphin^;  fied  to  La  Torre, 
Piedmont p  probably  shortly  after  the  revocation 
-of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (October,  1685),  He  coun- 
seled resistance  to  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
•dendans  undertaken  by  Victor  Amadeu^i  II.,  Duke  of 
8avoy,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
and,  when  thi!^  failed,  AAitb  the  remnant  of  bi^ 
people  (about  3,000  in  number)  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland.  There  be  was  active  in  plotting  for 
«  return  ^  and  in  August,  J  689,  he  led  about  900  of 
the  exiles  back  to  tbeir  old  homes,  where  they 
maintained  thenru^elves  againet  the  French  and 
Savoyard  troope  until  political  conditions  (the 
influence  of  William  of  Orange  and  a  breach  with 
France)  led  the  Duke  to  withdraw  bis  opposition 
(1690),  In  the  ensuing  war  with  France  he  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  duke,  but  resumed  his 
sptritual  duties  in  1692.  In  1698,  on  the  renew^al 
-of  persecution  following  a  fresh  alliance  with  France, 
he  again  went  into  exile  in  Switzerland,  vitfitetl 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England  in  the  interest 
of  his  people,  and  in  1699  settled  in  WQrttemberg 
Es  pastor  of  the  Waldensians  living  in  and  about 
DurrmenE  He  wrote  Hisloire  de  la  glorieuse 
rentrle  des  Vaudois  dans  leur  rallies  (C^asael,  1710; 
later  eds,,  Neucbfitel,  1845,  Geneva,  1879;  Eng. 
iransl  by  H.  D  Acland,  l^ndon,  1827). 

Bj^i^ionAAf'flr;  For  btf  liTe  in  GermiLn  cooduR  K.  H.  Klai- 
ber,  Henri  Arnaud,  na^k  dtn  Qutlkn.  I^tuttgart,  18S0;  ia 
Itnlliin.  E  CHomba,  FloreDO!,  l^Sd;  Fr.  f.d.  of  tbm  lAttcr, 
abride^d,  witli  the  odditioo  ol  certain  ietlera,  Le  Tour, 


AEUTAULD:  The  name  of  a  famous  French  fam- 
ily^ known  especially  for  tbeir  connection  with  Jan- 
senism The  well-known  lawyer  Antoine  Amauld 
(1560-1610)  foreshadowed  the  position  of  his 
•ehildren    by    defending    tbe   University   of    Paris 


against  the  J^uits  in  1594.  Of  bis  twenty  chil- 
dren, t'en  died  young;  and  nine  of  the  others  de- 
voted themselves  to  religion.  The  most  noteworthy 
are:  The  eldest,  Robert  Amauld  (d'Andilly;  b.  in 
Paris  1588;  d.  there  Sept,  27,  1674),  who  held 
various  positions  in  tbe  government  and  at  the 
court,  but  retired  in  1640  to  Port  Royal  and 
devoted  himself  to  church  history.  He  is  best 
known  by  bis  translations  into  French,  especially 
of  Joseph  us  and  St.  Augustine'i  "  Confessions,'' 
and  the  Vies  des  saints  peres  du  disert  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1647-53;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1757)  — ^Jacqueline  Marie  Amauld  (known  in  re* 
ligion  as  Mane  Ang^lique  de  Ste,  Madeleine;  b- 
in  Paris  Sept,  8,  1591;  d,  Aug.  6,  1661)  entered 
the  abbey  of  Port^  Royal  when  only  eeven,  and 
became  abbess  at  eleven.  Aroused  to  fervent 
devotion  in  1609,  she  began  a  strict  reformation  of 
her  abbey  according  to  the  Cistercian  rule.  She 
resigned  the  position  of  abbess  m  1630  and  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  triennial  elections.  From 
1626  to  1648  she  w^as  in  Paris,  at  the  new  house 
known  as  Port-Rmfol  de  ParU. — Henri  Amauld 
(b.  in  Pans  1,597;  d.  at  Angers  June  8,  1692) 
waa  at  first  a  lawyer,  but  entered  the  priesthood, 
waa  elected  bishop  of  Toul  but  dechned  the  election 
since  it  had  occaaioned  diisputea,  and  became  bishop 
of  Angers  in  1649.  He  was  an  earnest  and  zealous 
diocesan,  and  a  decided  Jan^enist;  he  was  one  of 
the  four  bishops  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  bull 
Unigenilits,  which  condemned  tbe  Augu&tin.\iS  of 
Jansen.  His  N^godaiiims  a  /a  eour  de  Rome  et 
en  dtff&rentes  cours  dltalie  ws^  published  after  his 
death  (5  vols,,  Paris,  174 8), --Antoine  Amauld 
(b.  in  Paris  Feb,  0,  1612;  d,  in  Bmssels  Aug.  8, 
1694),  known  as  "  the  great  Amauld,''  like  his 
brother  Henri,  studied  law  at  first,  but  entered  the 
Sorbonne  in  1634,  taking  bis  doctor's  degree  and 
being  ordained  priest  in  1641,  In  1643  he  pub- 
lished his  work  De  la  fr^ente  communion,  written 
under  St.  C^yran^s  influence  (see  Dtr  Vergier  de 
Haurann^e,  Jean),  w^th  which  he  began  a  lifelong 
struggle  againjst  tbe  Jesuits.  Its  cold  and  rigid 
severity  was  opposed  to  their  system,  and  they 
attacked  it  bitterly  Amauld  carried  the  war  int<) 
the  enemy's  country  with  his  TMologie  morctle  des 
J  ^suites  (n.p.,  1643),  and,  though  for  thirty  years 
from  1648  he  bved  in  retirement  at  Port  Royal, 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  He  defended  the  cause  of 
Jansen,  maintaining  in  bis  two  famous  letters  to 
tbe  Due  de  Liancourt  (1655)  that  the  five  condemned 
propositions  were  not  found  in  the  Auguaiinus. 
The  Sorbonne  eondcnuied  these  writings,  and  in 
1656  expelled  him,  with  sixty  other  doctors  w*ho 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  from  its  fellow- 
ship. He  waa  obUged  to  go  into  biding  for  a  time, 
and,  with  Nicole,  wa»  sheltered  by  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville,  But  he  was  still,  as  be  bad  been  since 
the  death  of  Saint  C^rau  (1643J,  tbe  active  head  of 
the  Jansenist  party,  working  diligently  to  confirm 
the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  in  their  opposition  to  the 
papal  decrees,  supplying  Pascal  with  tbe  material 
for  bis  *' Provincial  Letters,"  and  publishing  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  treatises  against  the  Jcsuit^^ 
When  the  **  Peace  of  Clement  IX,"  put  a  temporary 
end  to  the  strife,  Amauld  was  able  to  turn  hia 
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weapons  against  the  Prates  tan  tJ,  nota,bly  in  the 
controversy  with  Qaude  on  the  Lord*8  Supper, 
which  produced  his  FtrjtituiU  de  la  foi  dt  Viglue 
catholique  touchani  t'EucharistiR  (Paris ^  1664),  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  attfick  tbe  Jesuits, 
&nd  his  defense  of  the  "  GaUican  liberiiea  "  against 
the  king  in  tbe  controversy  over  the  Drml  de  rlgak 
(see  Regale)  brought  him  into  sucb  disfavor  with 
the  government  that  in  1679  he  again  went  into 
hiding  and  soon  after  left  France  for  Bruasels, 
Tvhere  th^  Spanish  ^vemor  protected  him.  Here 
he  wrote  two  works  of  special  interest  to  Englisb- 
cpeaking  people,  the  Apoh^k  pmir  Im  catholiques 
(2  volfl..  li^ge,  1681-82),  a  defence  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  charge  of  conspiracy » 
especially  as  brought  by  Titys  Oates^  and  an  attack 
on  Williani  of  Orange  (1689).  Of  more  general 
interest  in  his  controversy  with  Malebranche,  which 
produced  the  Traiti  des  vraiea  ei  des  fau^sea  id^ea 
(Cologne,  1683)  and  Rlfiexwn^  phxlo^&phiqueM  el 
ihtologiqu€»  $UT  U  nouvcau  syni^me  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  grdce  du  Fire  Malebranche  (3  vols.,  1685-86) 
During  this  period  he  collaborated  with  Que^nel 
in  liis  translation  of  the  New  Testament »  as  he  bad 
previously  with  Nicol^i  and  other  members  of  the 
Port  Royal  group  in  their  educational  works , 
especially  tbe  often  ^reprinted  "  Logic."  He  was 
a  man  of  wide  leaming,  acute  penetration,  eloquent 
et3'le,  and  untiring  diligence,  but  unbendingly 
obstinate  and  set  In  his  own  ideas,  so  tbat  at  Fort 
Royal  it  was  a  rule  never  to  contradict  him,  lest 
he  should  be  unduly  excited.  His  works  were 
published  at  Laasanne  (48  vols.,  1775-83).— 
Angfiique  (de  Saint  Jean)  Amauld,  daughter  of 
Robert  (b.  in  Paris  Nov.  24,  1624;  d,  Jan.  2^,  1684), 
entered  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  in  her  nineteenth 
year  under  her  aunt's  training;  became  sub  prioress 
in  1653  and  abbess  in  1678  Her  Srmness  of  char- 
acter^  and  undaunted  courage  made  her  the  principal 
fiupport  of  the  nuns  during  the  long  and  grievous 
persecution  brought  upon  them  by  their  adherence 
to  Janseniat  ■  opinions.  Of  seA^eral  works  w^hicb 
ghe  wrote,  the  most  important  is  the  M( moires 
ptmrservir  d  I'histoire  de  Port  Royal  (3  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1742).  For  other  important  particulars  see  Jai«^ 
smtif  CoRNEUUB,  Janbknisv;  Port  Rovau 

ARHDT,  Qmt,  AUGUSTIN-  Gennaii  Jesuit;  b.  at 

Berlin  June  22,  iSt'il,  He  waa  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  (1872-74),  Brcslau  (1S75)» 
and  Cracow  (1SS0-S4).  He  was  profess^or  of  Ger- 
man at  the  Seminary  of  Vals,  France,  in  1S78-80, 
and  from  1883  to  1889  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Cracow,  while  iinee  the  latter  year  he  has 
been  e<iitor  of  the  Kaiholisckes  Sonnlagshlatl  fikr 
die  Diozese  Bresiau.  He  has  written  Homer  und 
Virgil t  eine  ParoUeie  (Leipsic,  1873);  Der  Unster- 
blichkeUjigtaube  def  Ali^n  (Gtltersloh,  1873):  Blfden- 
strcnis&  aus  Luihcrs  Werken  (Berlin^  1875);  Wo 
ist  WahrhEit^  (Freiburg,  1875);  F^nelons  aace- 
ti:iche  Schriften  (3  vols.,  Regenaburg,  1886^87); 
Der  heitige  Staninlaufi  Kostka  (18SS);  De  prcB~ 
stfintia  Socktalis  Jesu  (Cracow,  1890);  De  riiuum 
relatione  juridt^a  (Rome^  lSfl5).  De  Hbris  pro- 
hibit is  (Regensburg,  1895);  Cftnferetiten.  vber  die 
KonstUutianeft  der  Ur&ulinerinnen  (BreslaU,    1807); 


BeistuTukn  fUr  die  ewige  Anbetung  (1897);  BiUia 
Sacra,  die  hetlige  Schrift  (Regensburg,  1898); 
Der  Jubilaeumabeichtmler  (1900);  HandbUcklein  der 
^fd68igkeiti^ruderschaften  (Breslau,  1900);  Vor- 
achriflen  iiber  das  Verboi  der  Biicher  (Trter,  1900); 
Die  kirchlichen  ReehUbesiimmungcn  uber  die  FraU' 
enkongregaiionen  (Maini,  1901);  Navizenhiictdtin 
der  grauen  Schwesttm  (Brcslau,  1901);  Kandi- 
datenhUcklem  der  grauen  Sehwestem  (1901);  */ui£- 
laeuTmbtlchkin  (1901);  Die  i*ier  heiligen  Evon- 
gelien  (Regensburg,  1903i;  Das  Neue  Testament 
(1903);  and  Ertoim  und  Verm-dnungcn  (1906) 
He  has  likewise  written  mucb  in  Polish,  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  briefer  contributions. 

ARHBT,  ttmtj  JOHAfflT:  German  mystic; 
b  at  Edderitt,  near  BaUenstedt  (36  m,  s.w, 
of  Magdeburg),  Anhalt,  Dec,  27,  1555;  d,  at 
Celle  (23  m.  n  of  Hanover),  Hanover,  May  11. 
162L  He  studied  theology  at  Helmstedtf 
Wittenberg,  Strasburg,  and  Basel  and  in  1583 
became  pastor  at  Badeborn  in  Anhalt.  He  was 
removed  in  1 590  by  Duke  Johann  Georg  because 
of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  tbe  duke's  order  pro* 
scribing  the  use  of  images  and  the  practise  of 
ejcorcisra.  Summoned  to  Quedlinburg  iti  the 
same  year  Amdt  bad  to  contend  with  the  maUce 
of  a  faction  among  the  townspeople  with  whom 
his  aggressive  preaching  found  little  favor,  and 
in  1599  he  followed  a  call  to  Brunswick.  Here 
too,  after  some  years  of  quiet,  he  came  into 
conflict  with  his  colleagues,  largely  beeauee  of 
the  general  opposition  aroused  by  the  appearance, 
in  1606,  of  tlie  first  part  of  his  Vom  vahren  Chria- 
teTtlhum.  In  lt>09  he  became  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
but  two  years  later  received  the  important  post  of 
general  superintendent  at  Celle  and  in  this  position 
remained  till  his  death,  exercisjng  a  lasting  and 
beneficent  influence  on  tbe  constitution  of  the 
Liineburg  church  system*  In  1609  appeared  three 
additional  books  of  the  Wahre  Chrisienthum  and 
in  1612  he  publLehed  his  no  less  famous  Faradtei- 
gdrUein  oiler  chriallichen  Tugenden,  The  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Wahre  Chriaienthum  gave  rifse  to  a  violent 
controversy.  Steeped  in  the  mystieiam  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Amdt  asserted  the  insufficiency  of  ortho- 
dox doctrine  toward  the  complete  attainment  of 
tbe  true  Christian  lifCi  and  upheld  the  necessity  of 
a  moral  purihcation  made  {>ossible  by  righteous 
living  and  by  brining  the  soul  into  communion 
with  God,  Though  he  held  fast,  formally,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  nevertheless 
became  thus  the  great  precursor  of  Pietism  and  bis 
IS  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  German 
mysticism  after  Thomas  a  Kompis.  The  first 
b<iok  of  the  Wahre  Ckristenihuin  was  translated 
into  English  in  1646,  and  complete  translations 
were  made  by  A,  W  Boehm  in  1712  and  by  W* 
Jaques  in  1815.  An  American  edition  appeared 
at  Pbiladelphia  in  1842.  revised  in  1868.  The 
Garden  o/  Faradiae  appeared  in  English  in  1716. 

(H,  HOlschbbJ 

BiSLrooa,%PHT'  F.  KmAuJoKann  Amdt,  Berlin.  1838;  H   L. 
PertB,  £>f  Jannnf  Arndt  epi*que  tibr%9,  Hanover,  1853. 

ARrn>T,    JOHANW    FRIED  RICH    WILHELM: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at   Bt^rUn   Juroft  "i^.^  \SiSL\ 
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d.  there  May  8,  1881.  He  began  his  theological 
studies  at  the  University  of  Beriin  in  1820,  and  in 
1829  became  assistant  minister  to  the  bishop  of  the 
proyinoe  of  Saxony.  His  sermons  delivered  in  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg  attracted  large  audiences 
and  his  influence  was  especially  marked  among  the 
higher  classes  and  the  learned.  Called  to  Berlin 
in  1833  as  associate  pastor,  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  head  preacher  in  1840,  retiring  in  1875  because 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  church  system  e£Fected  two  years  previously. 
During  his  long  pastorate  at  Berlin,  Amdt  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  and  his  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, frequently  issued,  constituted  highly  im- 
portant contributions  to  German  homiletic  litera- 
ture. As  at  Magdeburg,  his  congregation  included 
persons  of  great  eminence,  among  them  such  theo- 
logians as  Neander  and  Hengstenberg.  Amdt's 
remarkable  power  in  the  pulpit  consisted  in  an 
exceptional  gift  for  psychological  analysis  and 
ehrewd  observation  and  an  extremely  forcible 
style.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the  danger  of 
dogmatism,  and  doctfine  and  formulas  constituted 
for  him  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  life. 
His  thought  shows  little  development  throughout 
his  long  career  and  the  attitude  revealed  in  his 
earliest  works  is  the  same  found  in  his  later  sermons. 
Of  the  numerous  collections  of  these  mention  may 
be  made  of  Das  chriatliche  Leben  (Magdeburg,  1834); 
Predigten  Uber  Davids  Leben  (1836);  Das  Voter- 
unser  (1837);  Die  Bergpredigt  Jesu  Christi  (1838). 
He  also  wrote  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  (1850-55), 
and  Die  gottesdiensUichen  Handlungen  der  evan- 
gelischen  Kirche  (1860).  (Hans  Kessler.) 

ARKO  OF  REICHERSBER6:  A  younger 
brother  of  the  more  famous  Gerhoh  of  Reichers- 
berg;  d.  Jan.  30,  1175.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  He  received  his  education  from 
Gerhoh,  whose  "son  in  the  Lord ''  he  calls  himself. 
A  third  brother,  Ruodger,  was  dean  at  Augsburg, 
and  later  at  Neuburg.  After  Gerhoh's  death, 
Amo,  then  dean,  was  unanimously  chosen  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Reichersberg  on  the  Inn, 
in  the  diocese  of  Passau  (June  29,  1169).  He 
wrote  his  Scutum  canonicorum  (in  MPL,  cxciv. 
1489-1528)  under  Eugenius  III.,  and  so  earlier 
than  1153.  It  was  called  out  by  the  jealousy 
existing  between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  which 
Amo  wholly  condemns,  pleading  for  fratemal 
unity  between  the  two  foundations  with  similar 
aims.  At  the  same  time  he  vigorously  defends  the 
canons'  rule  of  life,  considering  them  the  true 
imitators  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  especially 
because,  unlike  the  monks,  they  occupy  themselves 
directly  with  the  service  of  their  neighbors.  He 
also  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise  (ed.  C.  Weichert, 
Leipsic,  1888),  defending  the  teaching  of  Gerhoh 
against  Provost  Folmar  of  Triefenstein,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Christology — whether  the  man  (homo) 
taken  into  God  at  the  Incarnation  is  truly  and 
strictly  the  Son  of  God.  Amo  vehemently  asserts 
the  affirmative,  maintaining  that  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Godhead  were  communicated  to  the  human 
nature,  though  veiled  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ. 


As  a  corollaiy  he  condemns  the  prevailing  view 
of  a  local  heaven,  in  which  Christ  sits  in  bodily 
presence.  Underneath  his  polemic  against  Fol- 
mar there  is  another,  expressed  or  unexpressed, 
against  a  more  important  theologian,  Peter  Lom- 
bard; and  in  one  place  he  also  controverts  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor.  Among  other  contemporary  theo- 
logians, he  knows  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Rupert 
of  Deutz.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Wattonbaeh,  DOQ,  u.  314,  note  3;  Hauck, 
KD,  iv.  444  aqq. 

ARNO  OF  SALZBURG:  Archbishop  of  Sals- 
burg  785-821.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Freising,  where  his  name  occurs  in  the 
records  as  deacon  and  as  priest  down  to  776.  After 
782  he  is  found  as  abbot  at  St.  Amand  at  Elnon  in- 
Hainault,  which  he  retaiiied  even  after  his  conse- 
cration as  bishop  of  Salzburg,  June  10,  785.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  787  to  implore  the  help  of  the 
p>ope  in  reconciling  Charlemagne  with  Tassilo, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  but  failed,  and  Bavaria  lost  its 
independence  the  following  year.  Amo  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  new  ruler,  however,  and  Charle- 
magne confirmed  the  church  of  Salzbiu^  in  its 
possessions  (790).  The  bishop  was  employed  as 
missus  dominicus  in  Bavaria,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  the  Avars,  all  the  conquered  lands 
were  placed  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  Sals- 
burg.  When  Pope  Leo  III.  was  driven  out  by  the 
kinsmen  of  his  predecessor,  Amo  was  charged  by 
Chariemagne  with  the  task  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  in  Rome,  and  explaining  to  the  pope  the  king's 
wishes  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  eastem  part  of  his  realm  (797).  In  deference 
to  these  wishes,  Bavaria  was  included  ecclesias- 
tically as  well  as  civilly  in  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
and  Salsburg  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metro- 
politan see,  Amo  receiving  the  palliimi  April  20, 
798.  He  visited  Rome  again  in  799  to  restore 
Leo  III.  once  more,  and  in  800  for  the  coronation 
of  Chariemagne.  He  was  missus  dominicus  in 
Bavaria  almost  continuously  from  802  to  806;  he 
appears  on  the  occasion  of  Charlemagne's  making 
his  will,  and  at  the  Council  of  Mainz  in  813,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  public  life. 
He  was  a  friend  of  learning  and  art,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  more  than  150  books  copied. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooRAraT:  Aleuin's  letters  to  Arno  are  in  Jaff^.  BRO, 
vi.,  MonumerUa  Alcuiniatuit  Berlin,  1873;  consult  also 
Rettbers.  KD,  ii.  200,  237,  558:  Wattenbaeh.  DGQ,  L 
(1004)  166,  172,  175  sqq..  215,  ii.  505;  Hauok.  KD,  n, 
passim. 

ARKOBIUSy  Or-nO'bi-us:  A  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Sicca  in  proconsular  Africa  under  Diocletian. 
At  first  he  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Christianity, 
but  he  was  converted  and  wrote  seven  books  adver- 
sus  nationes,  in  which  he  seeks  to  refute  the  charge 
of  his  contemporaries  that  Christianity  was  the 
cause  of  all  misery  in  the  world  To  this  point 
he  devotes  books  i.  and  ii.  The  other  books  are 
a  polemic  against  heathenism,  showing  in  iii.,  iv., 
and  V.  the  folly  and  immorality  of  the  polytheistic 
mythology,  while  vi.  and  vii.  speak  of  the  heathen 
temple  and  sacrificial  servica  When  the  work 
was    composed    can  not  be  stated  exactly,   but 
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probably  it  was  after  303.  Arnobius  was  neither 
a  clear  thinker,  nor  a  skilful  writer  (cf.  Jerome, 
Epist.,  Iviii.  10).  Where  he  tries  to  pose  as  philoso- 
plier,  he  betrays  no  deep  study.  His  ideas  con- 
flict not  seldom  with  Holy  Scripture.  Greek 
mythology  he  knows  only  from  the  "  Preceptor  " 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Roman  mythology 
from  the  writings  of  Cornelius  Labeo,  whom  he 
sometimes  attacks.  He  had  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  His  naive  modalism 
is  merely  the  expression  of  a  very  superstitious 
sentiment,  and  his  notions  concerning  the  origin, 
nature,  and  continuance  of  the  soul  have  anything 
but  a  Christian-ecclesiastical  color.     G.  KrCqer. 

Biblioobapht:  Amobius's  work  is  in  MPL,  iv.  and  waa  ed. 

*  by  A.  Reifferscheid.  in  CSEL^  iv.,  1875;  Eng.  tranal.  in 
ANF,  vi.  405-543.  Bibliography  is  in  ANF,  BibUog- 
raphy,  pp.  76-77.  Consult  Z>C5,  i.  167;  K.  B.  Francke, 
Die  Ptychologie  und  ErkentUniaUhn  cfet  Amobiu»^  Leipsic, 
1878;  W.  Kahl,  in  Philologut,  supplementary  voL  v.,  Cor- 
neliua  Labeo,  717-807,  Gottingen,  1889;  A.  Ebert.  Ge- 
Mchichte  der  Liiteratur  dea  Mtttelalters  im  Abendland,  i. 
64-72.  Leipsic,  1889;  A.  R6hricht,  Die  Seelenlehre dee  Amo- 
Mus,  Hamburg,  1893;  idem.  De  ClemerUe  Alexandrino  Ar- 
nobii  in  irridendo  genHlium  eultu  aitctore^  Hamburg,  1893; 
C.  Stange,  De  Arnobii  orcUioTU,  SaargemOnd,  1893; 
Schamagl.  De  Arnobii  majorie  latinikUe,  Gdri,  1894-95; 
£.  F.  Schultse,  Dae  Uiibel  in  der  WeU  nach  der  Lekre  dee 
Amobitu,  Jena,  1896;  Knlger,  Hietory,  304-^306;  P.  Spin- 
dler,  De  Arnobii  o^nere  dicendi,  Strasburg,  1901. 

ARNOBIUS  THE  YOUIIGER:  Reputed  author 
of  certain  writings,  concerning  which  scholars 
are  not  agreed  except  that  they  belong  to  the 
filth  century.  They  include:  (1)  Commentarii  in 
'psalmoa,  which  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  semi-Pelagian  Gaul,  though  they  may  have  been 
written  in  Rome;  (2)  Adnotationes  ad  qucedam 
evangeliorum  loca,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  the  supposed  gospel-commentary  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (q.v.);  (3)  Arnobii  catholici  et  Sera- 
jyumis  conflictus  de  Deo  trino  et  uno  ;  (4)  The  so 
called  Prcedestinattia,  which  may  have  been  the 
work  of   this  mysterious  Arnobius  (see   pRiBDES- 

TINATUS).  G.  KrCGER. 

Bibxjographt:  The  works  are  in  Af  PL.  liii  Consult  DCB, 
i.  170;  T.  Zahn,  Farechungen  tur  Geechiehte  dee  Ka- 
none,  ii.  104-119,  Erlangen,  1883;  A.  Hamack,  in  TU, 
i.  4,  152-163,  leipsic,  1883;  S.  B&umer.  in  Der  KaiKoHk, 
ii.  (1887)  398-406;  A.  Engelbrecht.  Pairietieche  Analek- 
ten,  pp.  97-99,  Vienna.  1892;  B.  Grundl.  in  TQ,  Ixxix.  (1897) 
655-568;  G.  Morin,  in  Revue  binAiicHne,  xx.,  Maredsous, 
1903;  H.  von  Schubert,  in  TU,  new  ser.,  ix.  4,  Letpsic, 
1903. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. 

Life  to  1 139  (f  1).  Political  Activity  in  Rome  (f  3). 

Banished  from  Italy  (f  2).     C!ondemnation  and  Death  (|  4). 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  church  reformer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  but  the  year  is  not 
known ;  he  was  executed  at  Rome  1 1 55.   At  an  early 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood.     Like 
many  young  Italians  of  his  time  he  studied  in 
France    and    became    a    pupil    of    Abelard.     His 
scientific  culture  is  particularly  praised,  and  Abe- 
lard's  keen  criticism  of  tradition  helped  no  doubt 
to  loosen  the  bonds  which  connected 
I.  Life  to    Arnold    with     the     existing     church 
1 1 39-        authority.     Some  years  later  he   ap- 
pears again  in  his  native  city,  having 
meanwhile  been  ordained  priest.  The  Histona  ponti- 
ficalis  calls  him  canonicua  regularia  and  abbas  apud 


Brixiam.  The  views  to  which  he  clung  to  his 
death  were  already  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  Church 
must  resign  worldly  power  and  worldly  possessions; 
priests,  having  worldly  possessions,  forfeit  salvation; 
their  necessary  support  they  must  obtain  from  the 
tithes,  and  the  laity,  who  withheld  from  the  priests 
what  belonged  to  them,  come  in  for  a  share  of  Ar- 
nold's criticism  His  austere  asceticism  and  power- 
ful eloquence  gained  him  great  authority,  which 
rendered  his  opposition  formidable  to  Manfred, 
bishop  of  Brescia,  and  the  latter  accused  him  at  a 
synod  held  in  Rome  in  1139.  Arnold  was  banished 
from  Italy  and  had  to  vow  solemnly  not  to  return 
without  papal  permission. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  Brescia,  and 
the  ''  evil-minded  consuls,  hypocritical  and  heret- 
ical men,"  were  expelled  from  the  city  by  the 
knighthood.  Arnold  meanwhile  had  gone  to 
France,  where  he  assisted  Abelard 
a.  Banished  against  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  so 
from  Italy,  the  condemnation  passed  by  Innocent 
II.  in  1140  on  Abelard  concerned  him 
likewise;  they  were  to  be  separated  and  kept  in 
monastic  prisons.  Arnold,  however,  remained 
unmolested  for  the  time  being,  because  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  king  and  the  curia.  Bernard 
was  at  first  against  the  king,  but  afterward  he 
acted  as  mediator,  and  thus  after  a  short  time 
Arnold  had  to  leave  France.  He  went  to  Zurich, 
where  he  soon  had  a  following.  A  letter  of  Ber- 
nard (cxcv.)  to  Bishop  Herman  of  Constance 
[written  1140]  caused  his  expulsion,  but  he  soon 
found  a  safe  refuge,  for  another  letter  of  Bernard's 
(cxcvi.)  to  Cardinal  Guido — probably  the  cardinal- 
deacon  Guido  who  was  active  as  papal  legate  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  between  1142  and  1145 — 
received  Arnold  into  his  retinue  and  honored  him 
with  his  society.  Arnold  returned  to  Italy  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Innocent  (1143),  and  Eugenius 
III.  (1145-53)  received  the  fugitive  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church  after  a  promise  to  do 
penance. 

Rome  was  at  that  time  the  theater  of  great 
struggles.  Toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  Innocent 
II.  the  conmiunity  had  created  a  senate  and  ap- 
pointed a  patrician  in  (dace  of  the  city-prefect 
dependent  on  the  pope.  Eugenius  escaped  these 
unpleasant  relations  by  going  to  France,  and 
Arnold  developed  great  public  activity.  He 
attacked  the  cardinals,  and  even  the 
3.  Political  pope.  A  new  element  now  comes  out 
ActiTtty  in  in  him  according  to  the  Hiatoria 
Rome,  pontificalis,  which  makes  him  say 
that  those  should  not  be  tolerated 
who  wish  to  enslave  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  source  of  liberty.  He  took  up  the  idea 
of  reclaiming  for  Rome  her  ancient  powerful 
position  in  the  world.  He  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  Roman  community  which  had 
become  a  republic  and  had  promised  to  protect 
him  against  every  one.  Eugenius  sought  to  get 
possession  of  Rome  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  their 
distress  the  Romans  looked  to  King  Conrad,  who, 
however,  had  no  thought  of  realizing  their  hopes, 
though  he  was  in  no  position  to  help  the  pope  in 
an  effective  manner.    An  agreement  was  made  in 
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November,  1149,  suscording  to  which  Rome  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but  the 
government  of  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate.  Arnold  exercised  his  influence  as  before. 
When  Frederick  I.  became  ruler,  Eugenius  obtained 
his  promise  of  a  campaign  against  Rome.  But 
the  Amoldists  also  applied  to  him  in  a  writing, 
the  strange  contents  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  echo  of  Arnold's  sermons.  It  declares  that 
clerics  who  in  spite  of  the  gospel  and  the  canonical 
rules  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  confirming 
the  emperor  are  successors  of  Julian  the  Apostate; 
the  Donation  of  Ck)nstantine  is  a  hereticsd  fable, 
which  even  the  every-day  Roman  ridicules;  as  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Romans,  who  should  hinder 
them  from  electing  a  new  emperor  7  It  is  possible 
that  such  eccentric  schemes  repelled  the  more  pru- 
dent elements.  At  the  elections  of  Nov.  1,  1152, 
the  Amoldists  seem  to  have  been  defeated,  for 
the  senate  is  soon  found  in  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  entrance  in 
December.  A  little  later  Frederick  promised  to 
subdue  the  Romans. 

When  Adrian  IV.  ascended  the  papal  throne 
Dec.  5, 1154,  he  demanded  of  the  senate  the  expul- 
sion of  Arnold,  which  for  the  time  being  was  not 
heeded.  But  an  attack  made  upon  a  cardinal 
gave  opportunity,  shortly  before  Palm  Sunday, 
1155,    to   pronounce   an   interdict   on    Rome, — a 

hitherto  unheard-of  proceeding.    The 

4.  Condem-  depression  which  already  existed  in 

nation  and  the  city  was  enhanced  by  this  measure. 

Death.       and  on  Wednesday  the  t^enate  appeared 

before  the  pope  and  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  by  swearing  to  expel 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.  Arnold's  fate  was  now 
decided.  Banished  from  Rome,  he  found  indeed 
a  refuge  with  the  viscounts  of  Campagnatico,  but, 
urged  by  the  pope,  Frederick  induced  them  to 
hand  him  over  to  Adrian.  The  city-prefect,  as 
Rome's  criminal  judge,  delivered  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  burned,  and  the  ashos  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  He  died  lamented  even  by  men 
who,  like  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  by  no  means 
agreed  with  him.  The  great  cause  of  his  death  was 
no  doubt  his  opposition  to  the  worldly  power  of 
the  pope.  But  he  was  also  regarded  as  a  heretic. 
That  he  held  false  doctrines  regarding  baptism 
has  not  been  substantiated;  but  he  declared  that 
the  sacraments  administered  by  priests  not  leading 
an  apostolic  life  were  invalid,  and  herein  one  could 
see  a  rejection  of  the  official  Church  and  hence  a 
heresy.  That  Arnold  left  many  followers  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Historia  porUificalts,  and  in  the  great 
bull  of  excommunication  of  Lucius  III.  (1184), 
Amoldists  are  mentioned.  Thenceforth  only  iso- 
lated notices  concerning  them  are  found;  they 
wexe  probably  lost  among  the  Waldensians. 

S.  M.  Deutbch. 

Bzbzjooiiapht:  SooroeB  are:  Otto  of  Freinng,  De  oftU  Fri- 
d^riei,  i.  27-28.  ii.  21,  in  MOH,  Script.,  xx.  (1868)  338-491 
and  ed.  G.  Waiti  in  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  Hanover,  1884; 
John  of  Salisbury,  Historia  ponHfUalia,  xxxi..  in  MOH , 
SeripL,  xx.  (1868)  615-545;  Ounther,  Liourinut,  iii..  in 
MPL,  ecxii.;  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  De  inveettQations 
anHchrieti,  xlii.,  in  MPL,  cxdv.;  Boeo,  Vila  Hadrianx 
iV„  in  J.  M.  Watterich,  Poniifieum  Romanorum  vita,  iL 


824-325,  Leipsic.  1862;  Oeeta  di  Federico  /.  in  Italia  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano),  Rome,  1887. 
Consult  also  F.  Odorici,  Storie  Breeciane,  iv.,  Brescia, 
1858;  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Arnold  von  Breeeia,  Munich, 
1805;  idem,  Geschichte  der  detUachen  Kaieerzeil,  iv.,  v.. 
Brunswick,  1880-88;  G.  do  Castro,  Arnold  da  Breecia,  Lf«- 
hom,  1875;  W.  Bernhardt,  JahrbUcher  dee  deutechen  Reiche 
unter  Konrad  III.,  Leipsic,  1883;  E.  Vacandard,  Amauld 
de  Breecia,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hietoriquee,  xxxv.  (1884) 
52-114;  A.  Hausrath,  Arnold  von  Breecia,  Leipsic,  1891. 

ARNOLD,  CARL  FRANKLIN:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  WiUiamsfield,  O.,  Mar.  10,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Brtmcn  and 
the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  Konigs- 
berg  (Ph.D.,  1882).  He  was  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Wilhelms-Gynmasium  in  Kdnigsberg  from 
1878  to  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Since  1898  he  has  also  been  ephorus  of  the 
Grftfliches  Ledemtzky'sches  Johanneum.  In  theol- 
ogy he  is  an  advocate  of  positive  imion.  He 
has  written  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  plini- 
aniachen  Christenverfolgung  (Kdnigsberg,  1887); 
Die  neronische  Ckristenverjoigung  (Leipsic,  1888); 
AuewcJd  aus  J.  G.  Hamanna  Briefen  und  Schrifien 
(Gotha,  1888);  Caesarius  von  Arelate  und  die  gal- 
liache  Kirche  seiner  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1894);  Predigten 
dea  CcBsariue  von  Arelate  in  deutscher  Uebersetz- 
ung  (1895);  Die  Vertreibung  der  SaUburger 
ProteetarUen  und  ihre  Aufnahme  bei  den  Glaubena- 
genosaen  (1900);  Die  AuaroUung  dea  Proteatan- 
tiamua  in  Sahburg  unter  Erzbiachof  Firmian  und 
aeinen  Nachfolgem  (1901);  Proteatantiachea  Leben 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1903).  He  edited  the  fifth 
and  sixth  editions  of  H.  Weingarten's  Zeittafeln 
und  Ueberblicke  zur  KirchengeachichU  (1897,  1906). 

ARNOLD,  GOTTFRIED:  Lutheran;  b.  at  An- 
naberg  (18  m.  s.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Sept.  5, 
1666;  d.  at  Perleberg  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Prussia, 
May  30,  1714.  In  1685  he  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg  but  gave  himself  up  to 
independent  reading  in  early  church  history. 
Through  the  influence  of  Spener,  then  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  he  became  tutor  in  a  noble  family  of  that 
city  in  1689,  and  later  obtained  a  similar  position 
at  Quedlinburg.  There  be  became  identified 
with  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  mystic  and 
separatist  teachings  and  in  1696  published  Die 
erate  Liebe  (ed.  A.  C.  Lammert,  Stuttgart,  1844), 
a  eulogy  on  the  early  Cliristian  Church  in  which 
his  hostility  to  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism  led  him 
to  exalt  the  virtues  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
opp>osed  to  the  formulism  of  later  orthodoxy.  In 
1697  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Giessen,  but 
found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  practical 
nature  of  his  duties  and  returned  in  the  following 
year  to  Quedlinburg.  In  1699-1700  he  published 
his  Unparteiiache  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Hiatorie 
(4  vols.;  new  ed.,  Frankfort,  1729),  which  had  a 
marked  influence  on  church  history.  In  studying 
heretical  movements  Arnold  refused  to  accept  as 
authority  the  evidence  of  hostile  contemporaries 
and  drew  upon  the  writings  of  the  sectaries  them- 
selves for  his  materials.  In  view  of  his  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  orthodox*  doctrine  this  method 
naturally  led  to  his  assuming  a  position  extremely 
favorable  to  the  separatists  of  various  ages  and 
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occasioned  a  vigOTOtm  controversy  wliich  plunged 
Mm  deeper  stitl  into  mystiebni.  From  ttiisa  period 
date  Im  beautiful  religious  aongs,  of  which  a  number 
have  found  a  place  in  the  evangelical  hjminal. 
In  17G4  lie  became  pastor  and  inspector  at  Werben, 
in  Fnusaia,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  bia 
re^oncUiation  with  established  theology.  In  1707 
he  becajne  inspector  at  Perleberg^  brin^g  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  the  utmoat  devotion  and 
energy.  Besides  bis  church  history ^  his  writings 
number  more  than  fifty ^  among  thera,  GeiMche 
Gesialt  eines  ivangelis(^en  Lehrera  (Halle,  1704} 
and  Wahre  Abbiidung  des  intrendigen  ChrUten- 
thums  (Frankfort,  1709).  His  hymns  were  edited 
by  K  C.  E.  Ehmann  (Stuttgart,  1856). 

(F,  W.  DiBEUUfl.) 
BibUoorapht:  F.  DibebuA,  Gottfried  Arnold^  Bvrlin*  tS73. 

ARlfOLD,  MATTHEW;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Laleliam^  near  Cliertsey  (32  m*  w.s.w.  of 
London),  Dec.  24,  1822,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Arnold  (q.v.);  d,  in  Liverpool  Apr.  15,  1888.  He 
studied  at  Winchester  and  Rugby  schools,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ^  and  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
1845.  In  1S47  be  became  private  secretary  to 
the  Marqui»  of  Lansdowne,  then  pri^sident  of  the 
council  and  acting  as  minister  of  public  instruction; 
by  his  influence  was  appointed  in  1851  as  infif)ector 
of  schools^  and  held  the  position  till  1836.  He  was 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1857-67.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  able  official  and  his  reports  upon  conti- 
nental schools,  which  he  visited  frequently,  are 
valuable  in  educational  literature.  Hia  poetry 
is  of  high  rank;  and  as  literary  critic  he  was  un- 
rivaled in  his  generation.  He  pofisessed  a  subtle 
mind,  a  keen  critical  spirit,  and  a  passionate  love 
of  truth,  which,  when  applied  to  religious  problems, 
found  many  defects  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
time,  the  cliief  being  a  dis^^osition  to  rest  on  unprov- 
able assumptions  and  to  ignore  the  claims  of  reason. 
The  greatest  good  he  held  to  be  progress  toward 
perfection;  and  Bueh  progress  could  only  be  made 
by  *  culture/  which  meant  acquaintance  with  the 
best  that  haj*  been  done  and  thought  in  the  world. 
He  declared  that  *  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,' 
characterized  religion  as  '  morality  touched  with 
emotion, 'originated  the  phraw'  the  enduring  power, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousneafi,' 
and  believed  that  *  miracles  do  not  happen.^  His 
works  which  bear  on  religious  topics  an*;  Culture 
and  Anarchy  (I^ndon,  1869);  St,  Paul  and  Protes- 
tantism :  with  an  iniroduttion  on  Puritanism  and 
the  Church  of  England  ( 1 870) ;  Literature  and  Dogmas 
an  essay  toward  a  better  appreciation  of  th^  Bible 
(1873);  God  and  the  Bible t  a  retfiew  of  object imia 
Ui  *  Literature  and  Dogma  *  (1875);  Last  EasayB 
on  Church  and  Religion  (1877).  He  also  edited, 
%nth  prefaces  and  notes,  the  two  sections  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiati,  A  Bible- Reading  for  Schools  f  the 
great  prophecy  of  Israel* 9  Restorati^m  [Isaiah  xl,- 
bcvi.]  (1872;  new  ed.,  1875);  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem 
[Isaiah  i.-xxxix.]  (18S3),  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  in  15  volumes  was  issued  in  London 
and  New  York,  1903-04.  In  accordance  with  his 
wish  no  authorized  biography  has  been  pub- 
Uahed,    but   his   Letters,    IS^B-BB   (collected   and 


arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  2  vols.,    London,. 

1895)  furnish  an  excellent  substitute. 

BifiLioQfiAPHT:  For  life,  DNB^  BtippkmenC,  L  70-75; 
G.  W.  E.  Huwiell,  M<Uih^  Arnold^  Lo&dun,  1901  Fur 
his  ifiAueufie  on  the  sge,  J.  M.  Robertaori,  Modrryi  Hu* 
manitit,  London,  1801 ;  W.  H.  Hudson,  Studi&t  in  inttrpre- 
tationt  New  York.  189A;  J.  Fiti?h,  Thamtu  and  MaUhma 
Arnold  txnd  their  inft\tfnce  on  Enffliah  Educatwn^  LufidoD, 
1^07;  G.  White,  Matthew  Amotd  mut  thi  SptrL  of  the  Age, 
New  York.  IS9§;  G.  Saijit«bury.  Matthev  A  maid,  Lon- 
doQ«  1g1^;  W.  H.  D&W90I1.  Matthew  Amt/td  and  Mia 
R^ation  to  tha  Thouohl  of  our  Time,  New  York,  I0O4;  J, 
AL  Dixon,  Maithe?iP  Arnold.  New  York,  1906  ton  t]ie  n- 
li^iuua  fiide  uf  hi^  phUotfopby  sud  poetry). 

AlU¥OLDp  NIKOLAUS:  Reformed  theolo^an; 
b.  at  Lissa  (55  m,  n.n,w.  of  Breelau),  Poland,  Dec. 
17,  161S;  d.  at  Franeker,  Holland,  Oct.  15,  1680. 
He  studied  under  Amos  C^menius,  at  Danzig' 
(1935-41),  and  at  Franeker,  where  Edaccovius  and 
Cocceiua  were  his  teachers.  After  visiting  the 
academies  of  Groningen,  Ley  den,  and  Utrecht, 
and  traveling  in  England,  he  was  appointed  min* 
istcr  at  Beetgum,  ne^r  I^eeuwarden,  Friealand,  in 
1645,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  16ol . 
He  edited  the  works  of  Maccovius,  and  published, 
againat  Socirdanism,  Rdigio  Sociniana  sen  caU' 
ehesis  Racoviana  major  puhlids  disputatiim'^um 
refutaiu  (Franeker,  1654);  Aiheismns  Socinianu^ 
(1659);  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  4  p<?^ 
gia  A  mssii  contra  Erbamannum  ;  against  the  prophe* 
eies  of  Comeniuit  concerning  the  millennium,  Di's^ 
cursua  theotogicns  contra  Comenii  preetensam  iucefn 
in  tenebris  (1660). 

ARKOLD,  THOMAS:  Master  of  Rugby  and 
"  Broad  Church  '*  leader;  b.  at  West  Cowea,  Ib1& 
of  Wight,  June  13,  1795;  d.  at  Rugby  June  12, 
1842*  He  studied  at  Warminster  and  Winchester 
schools  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  becom- 
ing a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1815.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1818,  and  in  1819  settled  at  Laleham, 
on  the  Thames  near  Staines,  tvhere  he  undertook 
to  prepare  a  small  number  of  young  men  for  the 
universitiefi.  In  1828  he  was  ordaincii  priest  and 
appointed  head  master  of  Rugby;  in  1841  he  waa 
made  regius  professor  of  modem  histoiy  at  Oxford, 
but  delivered  only  one  course  of  lectures.  He  is- 
best  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  school- 
teachers;  but  be  abouJd  be  remembered  no  less  aa 
a  ke*n-thitiking  and  eharp-sighted  leader  of  religioua 
thought.  Like  Newinan,  Keble,  and  others  of  the 
reactionary  High-church  party,  bt^  w*as  alarmed 
by  the  troubles  pKjUtieal  and  otherwise,  which 
appeared  to  be  threatening  the  Church.  But  he 
sought  safety  by  advocating  that  Us  doora  should 
be  op>ened  so  tiiat  all  Engiiah  Christians  could 
find  room  M"ilhin  it.  DiflTerences  of  doctrine,  con- 
stitution, and  ritual  he  maintained  were  minor 
matters  and  should  be  disregarded;  the  essential 
thing  in  Christianity  is  practical  godliness,  mani- 
festing itself  in  individual  and  social  life.  Church 
and  State  alike  exist  to  help  realize  this  ideal  and 
each  needs  the  othe?.^     His  views  were  expressed 

1  It  19  Thomu  Arnold,  if  any  one,  wbo  muat  b^  fc^anJed 
as  tb«  piotfcMr  of  fl^ci  thfiology  in  EofUJid.  ,  .  .  He  waa- 
the  first  to  show  to  his  cxumtrymen  the  pciwibility,  ajid  ta 
makA  the  demand,  that  the  Bihle  ahoi^Jd  be  r««i(i  ^ith  uoq- 
est  human  eyes,  without  Che  Hpectaclea  oF  orthodox  dos- 
matj«  preaoppoaitioaai  aad  that  it  oui  At  (he  auDe  tijsie  b» 
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in  two  pjimpyetSp  The  PrincipUs  &f  Church  Hsf<rmn 

(London,  1833)  and  Fragmeiit&n  tlie  Church  {1844)- 

his  religious  writlni;^  eJao  Include  aix  volumes  of 

S^rrn^na.     His  historical  works  comprise  au  edition 

of  Thucydides   (3  vols.,   1830-35);  the  History  of 

Rome    (3   vols.,    1838-13,    lUifinbhed);  Hisiory  o} 

1A«    Laier   Roman   Commomi^eaUh    (2  voli.,  1845); 

Lectures  on  Modem  History  (Oxford,   1S42), 

BtBUOiii^ApaT;  A*  P*  Stanley,  Life  tmd  Corr€9pondtnm  d/ 

Thaftuut   Arrwldt   Efttent   unubKdgie^l   m1.,    Lotidoa.    IflOl; 

StAnipy  collected  lUao  hia  MiKfllanema  Work^,  1845^  and 

hit  TrawUing  Joufnalt.  ISS2:  DNB,  ii.  IJ^lUl  X  Fitch, 

Tkomm*  and  Mtiiikew  Arnold  and   their  fn^utnce  tm  Eng- 

HmH  Educaiion,  Lotidun,  L897. 

AKHOLDI  (Or  nal'dl),  BARTHOLOMJEUS  (B^r- 
tbolomew  of  Uaingen);  TLe  teaciier  aiul  later 
the  opponent  of  Lutber;  h.  at  Ufdngen  (17  m, 
n.n.w.  of  Frankfort)  about  1464;  d.  at  Wiirz- 
biirg  Sept.  9,  1532,  He  ent<?red  the  Uoivertsity 
of  Erfurt  probably  in  14S4,  and  waa  made  master 
of  arts  in  1491.  As  teacher  of  philosophy  and  by 
his  widely  circulate  writings  he  won  the  high 
esteem  of  both  his  colleaguea  and  his  pupils,  among 
whom  Luther  soems  to  have  been  specially  in  eloae 
relations  with  him.  When  nearly  fifty,  and  appar- 
ently In  part  owing  to  Luther'a  influence,  tta  entered 
the  AugUfftiman  order,  and  later  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Uudiunt  gerurak  of  the  order  at 
Erfurt.  Ho  was  opposed  to  the  later  exaggem- 
tiona  of  the  scholastic  methods^  but  without  gutug 
as  far  in  this  direeUou  as  Luther^  in  whose  rejection 
of  pliiloBophy  he  saw  one  of  tlie  sources  of  what  he 
considered  the  reformer's  later  erroi^.  He  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  Wittenberg  theses; 
after  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Erfurt  bouse  be  attacked  tbc  reforming  movement 
in  his  first  controversial  treatise  (1322),  directed 
against  the  fiery  preaching  of  Cuelsamer  and 
Mechler,  This  was  followed  by  many  others  cov- 
ering th©  whole  rajage  of  the  controversy,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  bitter  as  his  old  pupiL^ 
scorned  his  exhortationjs.  He  was  finally  obliged 
to  leave  Erfurt,  and  in  1526  is  found  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  house  at  Wurzburg.  He  was  not  a  great 
theologian  nor  even  a  good  Latinist;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  aii  honorable  man  who  made  a  thor- 

T^vered  with  ChriittiAii  piety  and  ottAm  truly  productiTe  in 
TDOTvl  Ufe.  tfe  w&P  thm  Hmt  who  d&re^l  t«  leare  oa  Dtte  iida 
thm  tmditiooa]  ptiTA^seuloffy  ol  tbe  H  Ik  h -churchmen  uid 
the  EviuieeJicale,  ntid  to  look  upon  ChrifitliLaity,  not  ui  a 
■acred  treasure  af  (he  Chtirchi!!i>  and  the  ,"wct/i,  but  i»  a  dU 
yitm  benefieeat  pawcr  for  every  believer:  not  lui  a  de&d 
faeritb^  from  the  piL-^t,  tmt  tm  a  iivinj^  Apirilunl  powcf  for 
the  moral  odvancempnt  of  individuAl»  and  natmnH  in  the 
preieDC.  ,  ,  ,  H*  lihowed  bo*  cljtsjiiciil  and  general  bistor- 
leal  itudiea  may  be  purmted  in  the  lieht  of  tbe  moral  ideas 
qf  Chrifltiaiutiy,  and  bow,  on  the  oOier  hand,  a  free  and  cIcat 
way  of  lookiog:  at  thingi  may  be  obtaitied  by  mi^ana  of  wide 
hiittodcoJ  knowledge,  and  then  appUed  to  the  interpretatiua 
of  the  Bible  and  the  solution  of  current  ecclc^iadtical  queA- 
tidtii.  Thud  be  bee^ls  to  piiJI  down  the  woJl  of  Kparation 
wbicli  had  cut  off  the  reLigioUB  \ifi&  of  hii  fellow  countrymen, 
with  their  wets  and  OturcheA  and  rtifid  theological  fonaulaa 
and  tua£v#.  from  the  grncral  Ufe  and  punnjitji  of  the  notion. 
It  ii  also  dear  ai  day  tliat,  if  longer  life  had  been  pnuited 
to  hita,  thm  result  of  the  further  prti^eeuiioa  of  hifl  hitlonoal 
Mudi^  ,  ,  ,  would  hAve  been  further  innlf^bt  lUid  courage 
to  apply  hia  hutoncal  and  edticai  principlea  to  the  Bible, 
At  all  e?ent9,  his  wark  wa«  luibiveciuently  furth<»T  prosecuted 
in  tbifl  dipeettoti  by  hi.*  friendji  and  pupd#.— Pfleiderer,  Tht 
i}0V€lop^tnt  of  Theology  %n  (rtrmany  nnca  KantQndii9  Ptug^ 
ntm  in  Gnai  Briiain  nna  ISBS  (London,  1890),  367-308. 


ough  study  of  his  opponents^  'writLng^^  and  learned 
to  fight  tl^em  with  their  own  weapons*  At  Wiira- 
burg  he  was  of  great  asidstance  to  his  bishop, 
Cbnrad  von  Thungen,  in  the  struggle  with  growing 
Protestautitsm,  appeared  with  him  at  the  IHet  of 
Augsburg,  and  was  among  the  theologians  to  whom 
the  refutation  of  the  Confession  was  committed. 

(T.  KoldeO 

BiBLfooRAPFTT:  G.  Yeewfilneyer,  Klrint  Bcitrag^  mr  Q^ 
*chichl9  dm  Rru^futag*  tu  AT44f»huT^,  105.  iviq.,  Nurembene* 
18^;  N.  Paulu»,  Der  A  iii^ujKnw  tiaTth*^U>m^u*  .4mWdi  rem 
Usingeri^  la  S^^atburger  TkeolofftMka  StwU^n,  L  3,  FreibuiSi 
1803. 

AR50LDISTS.     See  Arnoij>  of  Bhescia. 

ARNOT,  WILLIAM:  Free  Church,  Scotland ;b.  al 

Scone,  Perthsliire,  Nov.  6,  1808;  d.  in  Edinburgh 
June  3,  1875.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1S38 
became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  same 
city-  joined  the  Free  Church  movement  in  1843; 
in  1863  succeeded  Dr.  Rainy  aa  minister  of  the 
Free  High  Church,  Edinbiu-gb,  He  paid  three 
visits  to  America,  the  last  time  as  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York 
(1873)*  His  chief  publications  were:  Life  of  Jame9 
H<dlty  (Edinburgh,  1842);  The  Ra^e  /or  Riches, 
mtd  some  of  the  Pits  into  t&hich  the  Runners  fall  : 
Si^  Le^iures  applying  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Tragic 
of  Man  (Ltondon^  1851);  Laws  from  H coven  for 
Life  on  Earth  :  Illustrationi  of  the  Book  of  Proeerbt 
(2  vola,,  1857-58);  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord  (1864); 
Life  of  James  HamiUon  (1870), 

BiauooRAfSY:  DNB.  ii  11^120;  A^^tobio^impky,  amf  .Vein* 
otr  %  ^.  Flrtning  (bia  daughter),  Landnn,  1S77, 

ARTTUXF  OF  LISIEUX:  Bishop  of  Liajeux 
(90  m.  w^n.w,  of  Parij^)  lUl-77  (or  81);  d.  in  Paris 
Aug.  31,  l!84.  He  was  born  in  Normandy,  accoai- 
paiiied  Louis  VII,  of  France  to  the  Holy  Land  on 
tbe  Second  Crusade  in  1147,  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  II,  of  England  in  1154,  and 
later  tried  unisuccesa fully  to  mediate  between 
Henry  and  Thomas  Beeket;  he  upheld  tbe  cause 
of  Pope  Alexander  IIL  against  Victor  IV,  at  the 
Synod  of  Tours  in  1163,  and  spent  his  last  days  in 
retiremcut  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris. 
His  works  are  in  MPL,  cci.  1-200;  most  important 
are  his  letters  {Epistolm  ad  Henricum  1 1,,  regem 
Anglim,  Thomatn  archiepismpum,  ti  aHoa),  which 
are  in  MPL,  utsup.,  17-152,  and,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles, 
in  PEA. 

ARUTJLF,  SAIUT,  OF  METZ:    Bishop  of  Mefa; 

b.  about  580;  d.  July  IS  of  an  unknown  year, 
according  to  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  (Chron.,  MGH, 
Script.,  vi.t  1844,  p.  324)  640,  He  early  distinguished 
himself  in  deeds  of  arms  and  affaii^  of  state,  but 
later  devoted  liimself  to  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  in  611  or  612  was  made  bishop  of  Metz,  In 
this  position  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
oa  the  government  of  the  Frankiffh  kingdom,  as 
a  friend  of  Pepin  of  Landen,  and  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Auslraeian  magnates.  It  was  to  ium 
more  than  to  any  other  that  Clot  hair  IL  of  N  Aus- 
tria owed  his  attainment  of  the  dominion  of  ,\us- 
trasia.  Amulf  had  been  married  as  a  young  man, 
and  through  his  eon  Ansegis,  who  married  Pepin's 
daughter  Begga,  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
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GarolingiaQ  houBe.  Amid  fill  hk  dignities,  he 
longed  for  the  peace  of  the  coQiemplative  life; 
probably  in  627  he  resigned  his  see  and  retired  into 
the  wildemesa  of  the  VoBges,  where  he  lived  as  a 
hermit  near  his  friend  Romarichr  the  founder  of  the 
abbejr  of  Retni  remon  t .  His  \x>dy  rests  m  t  he  church 
at  MetE  which  bears  his  name-       (A,  Haucic,) 

Bislioorafrt:  Viia^hy  unknown  autbor^iu  MGH*  iScnpf. 
rer,  Mtnrr.^  IL  i  lt^>  426-44d:  a&d  by  ftUoCht^r  author  in 
MFL.  xpv.  Coaault  Retlbcrg*  KD,  i.  468;  Fheiirich,  KD. 
a.  2S0;  li^^U  hittoire  dt  S.  Atnout,  BAr-te^Duc,  1 875; 
Wfrtt«nbw;b,  DQQ,  I.  144;  Hftuck,  KD,  L  127,  101,  2m, 
31  &. 

ARROWSMTTH,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian; b.  near  NewcaetJe-on-TyTie  Mar.  29,  1602; 
d.  at  Cambridge  and  was  buried  Feb.  24,  1659.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge^  where  be  became 
fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall  (1S23).  He  was 
successively  incumbent  of  St,  Nicholas's  Chapel, 
King's  Lynn  (1631);  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (1544);  rector  of  St.  Martinis,  Iron- 
monger Laae,  London  (1645),  aod  member  of  the 
sixth  London  classie;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge 
Univeraity  (1647);  regius  professor  of  divinity 
there  (1651);  master  of  Trinity  College  (ia53). 
He  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1643).  Robert  Batllie  describes  bim  as  ''  a  man 
with  a  glass  eye  in  place  of  that  which  was  put  out 
by  an  arrow,  a  learned  divine,  on  whom  the  Assem- 
bly put  the  writing  against  the  Antinomians."  He 
was  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  and  preached  thrice  before  Parliament,  the 
sermons  being  published;  The  Covenant-Avenging 
Swjrd  Braruiished  [Lev.  xxvi.  25]  ( London ^  154  lip 
4lo.  pp.  2S);  Enghnd'n  Eben-eur  [I  Sam.  vii.  12] 
(1045,  4tOt  pp.  34);  4  GretU  Wonder  in  Heaven; 
or,  a  lively  Pidure  of  the  MUiiant  Church,  drawn 
by  a  Dinne  Fenman  (Rev.  xii.  1^  2]  (1547,  4to,  pp. 
44),  While  at  Cambridge  he  published  TaHiia 
sacra  ^  jtive  de  milite  Bpiriluali  pugnanttt  vinteniCt 
ei  tTiumphantedUserialio  (Cambridge,  1657,  4to>  pp. 
363),  containing  also  three  OraiioneB  anti-Weige- 
luiAm.  After  his  death  there  were  published: 
Armitla  cateehetica,  A  Chain  of  Frinciples ;  or, 
an  orderly  ConcalenGlion  of  Theological  Apftorijim>& 
and  Ej-ercitalions,  wherein  the  chief  Heada  of  Chris- 
Han  Religion  are  ass^td  and  improved  (Cambridge, 
1659,  4 to,  pp.  490),  an  unfinished  work  designed 
to  form  a  complete  body  of  divinity  in  thirty 
aphorisms,  only  six  of  which  were  completed, 
covering  for  the  most  part  the  groimd  of  the  first 
twenty  questions  of  the  larger  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, in  essentially  the  eame  order;  also  dfov- 
^fHjrrft^*  or  God-Man  (London,  1660,  4 to.  pp.  311), 
an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  John  i.  1-18,  dis- 
cussing the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Clirist,  and 
maintaining  the  Catholie  doctrine  against  all  here^ 
sies.  C\  A.  Briqgb. 

ARSEimrS,  ar-af'ni-trs:  I.  Egyptian  monk; 
d..  neiiriy  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  at 
Tnje  (Truja)*  near  Memphis,  about  4.tO.  He  was  a 
Roman  of  distinction,  served  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  emperor  Theodosiufl,  and  retired  int^  the  desert 
of  Scetis  in  Epypt  imder  Arcadius,  He  is  com- 
menujrated  in  the  Greek  Church  on  May  B  and  in 
the  Latin  on  July  19.  He  wrote  a  book  of  ''  In- 
I.— 20 


Btruction  and  Exhortation  **  for  his  monks,  and  an 
ejcposition  of  Luke  x.  25  (ed.  A,  Mai,  Cla^nei 
aueloree,  x,,  Rome,  1838,  553-557;  MPG,  IxvL 
1515-26).  G.  KrCger. 

Biblioiskaf^t:  V&a,  in  ABB,  July,  iv.  eOfir-eai ;  HCB^  L 

172-174. 

2,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  1255-67;  d. 
1273.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodore 
Lascari^  IL  in  1259^  Michael  Palxologus  usurped 
the  throne,  seized  upon  the  legitimate  heir,  John 
Lascaris,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  deprived 
him  of  hiji  eyesight.  Arsenius  manfully  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  young  prince  and  was  banished  to 
an  island  in  the  Propontis  in  consequence.  He  had 
followers  who  for  a  number  of  decades  remained 
in  irreconcilable  opposition  and  formal  schism 
against  the  government.  His  will,  in  which  ho 
anathematized  the  emperor  and  his  helpers,  is  in 
AiPC,  cxl,  947-958.  G.  KrUqeb, 

BmuoaAAFttr:  KL^  i.  144T-A0. 

ART  A]n>    CHUHCH. 

Art  in  the  Early  Church  <|  I). 

The  BQtziAfltMfque  and  ftiedieval  Period*  ({  Jl). 

Th«  BenuHwncF  {|  3L 

Sinwt  the  Reform&tion  (|  4), 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Christianity 

which  excludes  art,  although  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  purely  religious  con- 
templation  of  Ufe  and  hfe's  problems,  the  knowl- 
edge and  cultivation  of  it  tiaturally  recedeil.  But 
wlien  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  of  Greco- 
Roman  culture,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
had  great  receptivity  for  art.  If  the  Church  al- 
lowed artistic  decoration  in  the  solemn  resting^ 
places  of  the  dead,  the  catacombs^  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  art  hod  also  a  place  in  the  house  of  worship. 
Herein  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Church  ia 
clearly  expressed;  and  the  steady  growth  of  artistic 
activity  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
indicates  not  only  a  tacit  permission,  but  even  an 
active  promotion  on  the  port  of  tlie  Church,  though 
no  definite  statement  to  that  efifect  is  found. 
Nevertheless,  some  doubts  were  felt.  The  existing 
art  was  intimately  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
gods  and  was  thus  defiled  by  heathen- 
I,  Art  in  ism.  With  this  in  mind^  and  knowing 
the  Early  that  Christian  artists  manufactured 
Church,  idols,  Tertullian  attributed  to  the 
devil  the  introduction  into  the  world 
of  artificers  of  statues  and  likenesses^  {De  idoh- 
lalria,  iii.).  But  herein  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  fundamental  question,  having  in  mind  only 
art  stained  by  idolatry.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  of  much  the  same  opinion,  yet  he  adds  ''let  art 
receive  its  meed  of  praise,  but  let  it  not  deceive 
man  by  f^issing  itseH  off  for  truth  "  iProtreptikost 
i  V . ) ,  The  j  udgmen  t  of  bo  t  h  Tert  ulUan  and  CI  em  e  n  t 
was  warped  by  the  ascetic  ideal.  Again  the  Old 
Testament  prohibition  of  likenesses  of  living  1 1  tags 
had  influence,  and  prevented  all  portraiture  of 
God  in  human  form  till  the  second  half  of  the  fotirth 
century.  The  Spamsh  synod  at  EKira  about  313 
(see  Elvira,  Syxod  of)  declared  that  "  pictures 
ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  nor  that  wl.ieh  is 
worshiped    and    adored   to  be  dq>ioted    on    the 
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walls  "  (canon  xxxvi.).  The  same  considerations 
influenced  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  letter  to  the  empress  Constantia;  and, 
to  a  still  greater  degree,  Epiphanius,  who  tore  down 
a  curtain  adorned  with  a  picture  in  a  Palestinian 
village  church,  because  it  was  contrary  to  Holy 
Writ  (Epist.  ad  Joh.  Hieroa.,  ix.).  The  fear  that 
the  masses  just  emancipated  from  heathenism 
might  transfer  the  heathen  image-worship  to  the 
Christian  was  not  groundless.  But  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  was  not  expressed  by  these 
voices.  Men  esteemed  for  knowledge  and  the 
Christian  life  take  note  of  works  of  art  (Augustine, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa),  encourage  artists  (Basil  the 
Great),  or  express  pleasure  in  artistic  creations 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzus).  Still  more  explicit  is  the 
language  of  the  moniunents  of  art.  From  the  time 
of  Constantine  ecclesiastical  architecture,  repre- 
sentative art,  and  the  minor  arts  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. Not  only  the  houses  of  worship  but  the  holy 
vessels,  vestments,  and  the  like  received  decoration. 
Even  an  ascetic  like  St.  Nilus  planned  a  magnificent 
church  (cf.  Augusti,  ii.  88  sqq.),  and  everywhere 
throughout  Christendom  bishops  were  eager  to 
build  (cf.  Schultze,  31  sqq.).  There  was  less 
reason  for  denying  the  adniissibility  of  art,  since 
it  was  believed  that  more  than  one  picture  had 
originated  by  divine  miracle  (cf .  E.  von  DobschUtz, 
Christushilderf  Leipsic,  1899)  and  even  the  evan- 
gelist Luke  was  regarded  as  a  painter  (cf.  T.  Zahn, 
Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teatamenty  ii.,  Leipsic,  1899, 
337). 

In  the  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  periods  the 

clergy  and  monks  were  the  creators  of  ecclesiastical 

art.    The  Benedictines  long  stood  at 

2.  The  Ro-  the  head.  The  Gothic  also  developed 
manesque  under  church  influence,  although  in  it 
and  Medi-  the  lay  element  had  a  greater  part. 

eval  Art-loving  prelates  are  met  \%ith 
Periods,  throughout  the  entire  medieval  period 
(cf.  Otte,  ii.  24-25).  In  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Church  and  art  are 
even  more  closely  connected,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  greater.  The  freedom  of 
art,  in  so  far  as  it  was  taken  into  the  ecclesiastical 
service,  was  more  limited,  but  the  current  as- 
sumption that  dead  formalism  and  conventionality 
ruled  in  the  Byzantine  Church  is  an  error.  Tliere 
was  a  glorious  revival  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  iconoclastic  controversy  had  a  destructive 
influence,  but  its  outcome  is  proof  of  the  insep- 
arable connection  of  art  and  Church. 

The  Renaissance  brought  a  change.  As  it 
emphasized  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  called 
for  independence  and  personal  responsibility,  so 
it  delivered  art  from  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  tutelage.  Free  apprehension  of  nature  took 
the    place    of   the    former  more   or 

3.  The  Re-  less  conscious  dependence  on  tradi- 
naissance.  tion   (J.    Burckhardt,  Die  Kultur  der 

Renaissance  in  Italienf  Leipsic,  1885; 
idem,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1890).  In  Michelangelo  this  freedom  comes 
out  the  grandest.  The  Church  itself,  carried 
away  by  the  powerful  stream  of  the  new  culture, 
was  first  moved  by  it  without  reflection,  but  its 


true  ideas  characterize  not  so  much  the  Renais- 
sance popes,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  as  an  Adrian 
VI.  Hence  the  disenchantment  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

With  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 
after  the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation,  com- 
mences the  renunciation  of  the  free  art  of  the 
Renaissance  and  a  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  ideals 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Romanticism 
4.  Since  strengthened  this  impulse  by  similar 
the  Refer-  tendencies,  and  modem  ultramon- 
mation.  tane  Roman  Catholicism  carried  it 
out  to  the  utmost.  The  inability 
of  Roman  Catholic  ethics  to  appreciate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  secular  life  influences  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  essence  and 
purpose  of  art.  It  regards  secular  art  as  on  a 
lower  level  than  ecclesiastical.  Protestantism, 
on  the  other  hand,  continues  the  conception  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  standards  of  valuation  of  a 
work  of  art  are  not  to  be  taken  from  dogmatics 
and  ethics,  but  from  the  character  of  art  it^f. 
No  fundamental  difference  between  secular  and 
religious  art  is  recognized.  With  this  the  possibility 
of  an  unlimited,  free  relation  between  Church  and 
art  is  obtained.  The  two  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism are  here  in  perfect  agreement.  They  per- 
ceive in  art  something  which  is  permitted  to  the 
Christian  as  the  use  of  secular  culture  in  general. 
But  the  two  confessions  differ  in  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  not  only  opened  its  houses  of  worship  to 
art  but  asserted  for  it  therein  a  necessary  place; 
whereas  the  Reformed  Church,  strongly  influenced 
in  its  ethics,  as  in  other  respects,  by  an  Old  Testa- 
ment legalistic  view,  excluded  art  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  culture  and  religious  service  in  general. 
From  this  Protestantism  has  viTongly  been  suspected 
of  being  an  adversary  of  art.  But  this  rigor  has 
been  somewhat  weakened,  or  wholly  abandoned 
in  modem  times.  From  the  position  of  Protes- 
tantism toward  art  follows  its  perfect  independence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Much  as  it  demands 
a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  art,  it  abstains  from 
laying  down  canonical  enactments  with  reference 
to  its  development,  while  constantly  and  pro|)erly 
insisting  that  such  art  shall  be  really  promotive  of 
its  avowed  lofty  purpose.  Victor  Schultze. 

Bibliography:  J.  C.  W.  Augiisti,  Beiirdge  zur  christliehen 
Kunstgeschichte,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841-46;  A.  N.  Didron, 
Chriatian  Iconoffraphy;  or,  the  History  of  Chrialian  Art  m 
the  Middle  Ages,  transl.  from  the  Ft.,  London,  1861; 
A.  Lenoir,  Architecture  monastique,  Paris,  1852;  C.  J. 
Hemans,  History  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art 
in  Italy,  Florence,  186(5;  idem,  History  of  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity and  Art  in  Italy,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1860,  vol.  ii., 
London,  1872;  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumentale 
Theologie,  Gotha,  1867;  W.  Lttbke,  Ecclesiastical  Art  in 
Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  London.  1870;  R,  St. 
J.  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church,  London, 
1872;  H.  Otte,  Handbuch  der  kirchlichen  Kunstarch6ologie 
des  deiUschen  Mittelalters,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-85:  A. 
Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1886; 
M.  Stokes,  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,  London,  1888; 
J.  von  Schlosser,  Schriftguellen  tur  Geschichte  der  karolin- 
giachen  Kunst,  Vienna.  1802;  idem,  Quelienbuch  zur  Kunst- 
geschichte  des  abendl&ndischen  Mittelalters,  Vienna.  1806; 
E.  L.  Cutts.  Early  Christian  Art,  London,  1803;  V.  Schultxe. 
ArchOologie  der  altchristlichen  Kunst,  Munich.  1805;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Geschichte  der  christliehen  Kunst,  2  vols.,  FreibuTK. 
1806-1000;  W.  Lowrie,  Monuments  of  the  Early  Churdt, 
New  York,  1001;  E.  M.  Hurll.  The  Life  of  our  Lord  in 
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Art,  vriih  tome  A^^couni  of  the  Artistic  Trtatmtnl  of  the  Lif^ 
o/  SL  John  the  Eaptiit,  lio^ton,  1898;  T.  Bvaudotrt^  O^m-w 
de  ia  i^ypiofp-aphit  QpQtk^liqiui  et  dt  VoTtkiU^turt  ritutUe* 
Puis,  1903;  A-  MiebeL,  HiM,  de  t'ttti  depuia  le*  premiert 
Itmpt  iJirituma^  vola.  i.-ii.,  New  York^  1006;  and  the  gen* 
era]  works  on  CbriBtiiui  art  uidl  &rcbeoloffy^ 

AET,  HEBREW :  The  ancient  Israelites  accom- 
pUsiied  practically  nothing  in  the  realm  of  art* 
They  lacked  the  necessary  natural  gifts,  construct- 
ive power,  and  creative  imagination.  In  the 
ancient  lime,  when  imagea  of  godn  were  indi^pen' 
sable  to  worship,  their  nativ©  incapacity  was  sup- 
plemented by  no  outside  influence,  and  the  old 
laraelitic  images  were  of  tbe  rudest  kind.  After 
contact  with  more  artistic  neighbors  had  given 
them  technical  skill,  the  peculiar  hostility  of  their 
religion  to  representative  art  prevented  its  devel- 
opment. To  such  an  extent  waa  this  hostility 
carried  that  all  likenesses  of  living  creatures, 
whether  human  or  animal,  were  forbidden.  Such 
a  prohibition — which  survives  in  Islani  to-day- 
was  manifestly  pof^sible  only  among  a  people  of  no 
artin^tic  tastes  or  powers;  it  ia  inconceii'able  among 
the  Greeka.  There  is  no  mention  of  Israelitic 
sculpture.  The  complete  silence  concerning  statues 
or  stone  ornamentation  of  any  kind  in  Solomon's 
buildings  indicates  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
found  there.  Stone  sarcophagi,  such  as  the  Phe- 
nictana  and  Egyptians  made,  were  not  used*  The 
ina^zebhoth,  the  coltic  pillars  of  stone^  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  statuary;  but  while  among 
other  nations  the  atone  pillars  developed  into  true 
statues  of  gmls^  among  the  Israelites  they  always 
remained  mere  pillars.  Such  an  expression  as 
"  goodly  images  "  in  Hos.  x.  I  probably  indicates 
that  sometimes,  as  among  other  Semitic  peoples, 
rude  forms  were  chiseled  on  the  pillars.  Wood 
car\*ing  seems  to  have  been  practbied*  The  tera- 
phim  certainly  had  something  Uke  a  man's  head 
(I  Sam.  xix,  13),  There  were  two  cherubim  of 
olive  wood  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  23), 
ami  in  Ezekiel's  time  the  temple  doora  and  walls 
were  adorned  with  car\4ng  (Ezek.  xli.  17--26;  cf, 
also  the  later  additions  to  the  description  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  1  Kings  vii,  IS,  29,  35)*  Door- 
posts and  tlie  wainscoting  of  houses  and  articles  of 
furniture,  sucli  as  divans,  tables,  and  chairs,  were 
thuEf  decorated  in  the  time  of  the  later  kings.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  thut  the  masterpiece  of  such  work, 
Solomon *s  throne  (I  Kings  x.  18-20 J,  was  made  by 
Phenician  workmen.  Metal  work  also  developed 
under  Phenician  influence.  Solomon  had  to  send 
to  Tyre  for  an  artist  to  do  the  casting  necessary 
for  the  temple  (I  Kin)^  vii.  13--46).  The  art  of 
overlaying  with  metal  seems  to  ha\'e  been  better 
under«tood  and  to  date  from  an  earlier  time.  The 
ephod  may  have  been  made  of  wood  or  clay  over- 
laid with  gobl  or  silver  (sec  Ephod),  and  the  calves 
of  Dan  an<i  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28-29)  were  doubt- 
lea^  constructed  in  this  way*  A  knowledge  of  gem 
cutting  h  a3cnbed  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex*  xxviii.  21),  and  the  patriarchs  are  said  to 
have  had  seals  (Gen*  KXJcviii.  18). — which  proves 
at  least  that  the  art  was  familiar  and  old  when  the 
narratives  were  written.  There  is  mention  of  an 
iron  graving  tool  with  diamond  point  (Jer.  xvdi.  1 ). 


Israelitic  seals  wliich  have  been  preserved  re-semble 
the  Phenician  so  closeiy  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished only  when  they  bear  a  distinctively  Israel- 
itic name  (see  Deess  ako  Ohnament^  Hkhrew,  $  6), 
Hebrew  pottery  also  has  the  same  form  as  the 
Phenician;  some  of  the  specimens  which  have  been 
found  may  be  Phenician  work*  They  are  painted 
with  geometric  patterns  (see  HANni crafts,  He- 
brew). Manifestly  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
a  Hebrew  style  in  any  of  the  departments  described, 
d]*Htinct  from  that  prevailing  in  Phenicia  and  all 
Syria,  and  this  was  not  original,  but  borrowed  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt*  L  Ben  king  er. 

BiEU.ioaR.APHY:  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipki,  Hittoitt  dt  I'w^ 
datiM  I'Qfitigmt^,  iv.,  Parii.  1887+  Kng.  trmn.il.,  fiiMt&rjt  of 
Ari  in  Sardinia.  Judea.  Si/rits,  and  Ana  Mirwr,  2  vqU., 
London.  1^90:  Beniinger,  ArckA&loeit,  24&-271;  Nowmck, 
Archa&hifie,  i.  259-268. 

ARTAXERXES,  flr^'tax-erk'sii :  The  name  of 
a  Persian  king  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra, 
where,  however,  the  word  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Artachshashta,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant  Artax- 
erxes  I.  Longimanus,  465-425  B.C.  In  the  Persian. 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  is  written  Artakh- 
shatlira,  *^  righteous "  or  "  sublime  ruler*"  In 
Ezra  iv.  7,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  is  meant,  not 
the  Pseado^merdis;  so  also  Eara  vii.  1,  11  where^ 
following  Joseph  us  Ant.y  XI.  v,  1,  Xerxes  has  been 
read.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  .\rtachshashta  or 
Artaxerxes,  that  is^  in  the  year  445-444  b*c*  Nehe- 
miah, the  cuj>-bearer  of  the  king,  went  as  governor 
to  Jerusalem.    See    Persia.  (B.  Lindner.) 

ARTEMOH  (ar'ti*mon)orARTEMAS:  A  heretic 
of  the  third  centujy,  founder  of  a  small  sect  called 
the  Artemonites.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  brief  references  in 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Tbeodoret,  and  Phottus; 
it  seems  certain  that  he  shrank  from  applying  the 
name  God  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  probably  to  be  classed 
^\ith  the  dynamistic  Monarehians  (see  Monarch- 
ianibm);  he  was  living  at  Rome,  but  separated 
from  the  Church  and  without  influence,  about  27Q* 
Paul  of  Samosata  adopted  and  developed  his  views, 

ARTHUR,  WILLIAM;  Methodist;  b.  at  Kella 
(18  m*  n*w.  of  Belfast),  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Feb.  3,  1819;  d.  at  Cannes,  France,  March  9,  1901. 
He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Irish  Conference  in  1837,  and  spent  the  next  two 
years  as  a  student  at  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Hoxton,  London.  In  1839  he  went  to  India, 
and  opened  a  new  mission  station  at  Gutti,  Mysore > 
but  returned  to  England  in  1841,  completely 
broken  down  in  health.  His  eyesight,  in  particu- 
lar, was  much  impaired,  and  from  this  affliction  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  was  stationed  at  Bou- 
logne, 1846,  in  Paris,  1847-48^  preached  in  London, 
1849-50;  was  appointed  one  of  the  secret arie-s  of 
the  Wesley  an  MLissionary  Society,  1851 ;  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Belfast  Methodist  College,  1868;  honor- 
ary missionary  aecretaty,  187L  In  18S8  he  retired 
and  thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  southern  France, 
In  1856  he  was  made  a  member  oi  the  legal  com- 
mittee of  his  Chureh,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
prominent    in    all    connect ional    committees    and 
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conference  proceedingB.  He  was  president  of  the 
Conference  in  1866.  During  the  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica he  championed  the  Union  cause  and  wrote  a 
series  of  able  articles  in  its  support  for  The  London 
Quarterly  Review — a  periodical  which  he  helped 
to  found  in  1853  and  to  which  he  contributed 
regulariy  for  thirty  years.  His  books  are  numerous 
and  some  of  them  had  an  enormous  sale.  They 
include:  A  MissiTn  to  the  Mysore,  with  Scenes  and 
Facts  Illustrative  of  India,  Us  People  and  its  Religion 
(London,  1847;  ed.,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendix,  H.  Haigh,  1902) ;  The  Successful  Merchant y 
Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr,  Samuel  BudgeU  (1852); 
The  People's  Day,  an  Appeal  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley  against  his  Advocacy  of  a  French  Sun- 
day (1855);  The  Tongue  of  Fire,  or  the  True  Power 
of  Christianity  (1856);  Italy  in  Transition,  Public 
Scenes  and  Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  i860 
(1860);  The  Modem  Jove,  a  Review  of  the  Collected 
Speeches  of  Pio  Nona  (1873);  The  Life  of  Gideon 
Ouseley  (1876);  The  Pope,the  Kings, and  the  People 
(2  vols.,  1877;  ed.  W.  B.  Neatley,  1903);  On  the 
Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law,  the 
Femley  lecture  for  1883  (1883);  Religion  without 
Ood  and  Qod  without  Religion,  a  criticism  of  the 
philosophiqal  systems  of  Frederic  Harrison,  Her- 
bert Spenoer,  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  (3  parts, 
1885-87). 

Bibuoobafht:  Consult  Ths  MdhodUt  Recorder,  xlu,  11-16, 
Londoa,  Bfar.  14,  1901,  for  biographical  sketch. 

ARTICLES,  IRISH,  LAMBETH,  TmRTY-NINB, 
ETC.  See  Irish  Articles,  Lambeth  Articles, 
TniRTT^nNB  Articles,  etc. 

ARUNDEL,  ar^xm-dl,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  at  Arundel  Castle  (55  m.  s.w.  of 
London),  Sussex,  1353;  d.  at  Canterbury  Feb.  19, 
1414.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  the  family  influence  secured  his  promotion  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  when  only  twenty-one;  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1388,  of  Canterbury 
in  1396,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a  translation 
from  York  to  Canterbury.  He  was  active  in  the 
turbulent  times  of  Richard  II,  and  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  king;  in  1397,  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason;  the  Eari  was  executed  and  the  Archbishop 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  the  Pope, 
Boniface  IX,  at  the  request  of  Richard,  trans- 
ferred him  to  St.  Andrews  which  in  e£Fect  deprived 
him  of  a  see,  as  Scotland  adhered  to  the  rival  pope, 
Benedict  XIII.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  on 
the  continent,  returned  with  him  to  England,  1399, 
crowned  him  king,  Oct.  13,  and  was  reinstated  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  five  times 
Lord  Chancellor  of  En^and,  twice  under  Richard 
II  (1386-89  and  1391-96),  and  three  times  under 
Henry  IV.  Arundel  was  a  shrewd  and  far-sighted 
prelate  in  the  performance  of  what  he  understood 
to  be  his  duty.  He  spent  his  wealth  freely  upon 
the  churches  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  his 
later  years  he  entered  heartily  into  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  and  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  procured  a 
prohibition  of  the  vernacular  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 


BiBUoeBAPHT:  W.  F.  Hook,  Livt9  of  Ihs  ArckhithapM  of 
CatUerburjf,  iv»  London,  1865;  DB,  ii,  137-141. 

ASK,  d'sa:  Third  Idng  of  Judah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Abijah.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
forty-one  years,  contemporary  with  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Baasha^  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  Ahab  of 
Israel.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
are  955-914  B.C.;  according  to  Hommel,  911-871; 
accordingto  Dimcker,  929-872;  according  to  Kamp- 
hausen,  917-877.  Although  in  I  Kings  xv,  10, 
Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  is  mentioned 
as  his  mother,  who,  according  to  verse  2,  was  the 
mother  of  Abijah  (called  "  Abijam  "  in  I  Kings; 
see  Abuah),  he  was  probably  not  the  latter's 
brother,  but  his  son,  as  is  stated  in  verse  8.  Maa- 
chah was  probably  the  name  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother,  and  "  daughter  of  Abi- 
shalom "  is  erroneously  inserted  in  verse  10  from 
verse  2.  Asa  tried  to  uproot  idolatry,  and  deposed 
his  mother  **  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a 
grove  "  (I  Kings  xv,l  3,  A.  V.;  R.  V., "  becauseshe  had 
made  an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah ;"  the 
object  in  question  may  have  been  a  phallic  image). 
He  drove  the  Sodomites  from  the  land,  and  de- 
stroyed the  idols.  The  high  places,  however,  were 
not  removed.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  prophet 
Ajsariah  (according  to  the  Chronicler)  he  caused 
his  people  to  renew  their  vows  to  Yahweh  at  a 
great  festival.  He  is  said  to  have  built  cities  and 
performed  mighty  deeds,  but  no  details  are  given. 

What  is  told  of  Asa's  conduct  in  the  war  with 
Israel  does  not  redound  to  his  glory  (I  Kings 
XV,  16  sqq.).  When  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
on  the  frontier  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
Asa  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  retaliate 
than  to  hire  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  invade 
Israel.  The  expedient  accomplished  its  inmiediat^ 
purpose  by  forcing  Baasha  to  retire  from  Ramah; 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  was  the  hundred  years' 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arameans,  which 
brought  misfortune  upon  both  lands  and  even 
involved  Judah.  The  Chronicler  states  that  the 
prophet  Hanani  was  sent  to  rebuke  Asa  for  his 
conduct,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  boldness. 
The  Chronicler  further  relates  that  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Asa's  reign  "  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  "  invaded 
Judah  and  met  a  great  defeat.  The  event  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  some  regard 
the  narrative  as  unhistorical.  Those  who  accept 
it  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian.  In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  a 
disease  of  the  feet,  perhaps  gout.  [The  Chronicler 
characteristically  remarks  "  yet  in  his  disease  he 
sought  not  to  Yahweh,  but  to  the  physicians  ".] 
Asa's  history  is  in  I  Kings  xv,  9-14;  II  Chron. 
xiv-xvi.  (W.  LoTZ.) 

The  most  probable  dates  for  Asa  are  912-872 
B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

BnuooRAPRT:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab« 

and,  in  addition,  for  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  H.  Winckler, 

AUtukmentlidu  UnUr§udiungen,  pp.   160  sen.,  Leipaic, 

1802. 

ASAPH.    See  Psalms. 

ASBURY,  az'ber-i,  FRANCIS:  The  first  Method- 
ist bishop  ordained  in  America;  b.  at  Hamstead 
Bridge,  parish  of  Handsworth  (a  northern  suburb 
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of  Birmingham),  Staffordshire,  England,  Aug.  20, 
1745;  d.  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Mar.  31,  1816. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  an  itinerant  minister  in  1767;  at  his  own 
request  he  was  sent  by  Wesley  as  a  missionary  to 
America  in  1771,  landing  at  Philadelphia  with 
his  companion,  Richard  Wright,  Oct.  27;  in  1772 
he  was  appointed  Wesley's  **  general  assistant  in 
America,"  with  supervisory  power  over  all  the 
Methodist  preachers  and  societies  in  the  country, 
but  the  next  year  was  superseded  by  Thomas 
Rankin.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Rankin  returned  to  England,  but  Asbury 
chose  to  remain.  Like  most  of  the  Methodist 
preachers,  he  was  a  nonjuror  (that  is,  he  had  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  oaths,  and  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  au- 
thorities), and  he  suffered  some  annoyance  from 
the  officials  during  the  war.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Methodists  were  organised  into  an  inde- 
pendtot  Church,  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.)  and  Asbury 
being  chosen  joint  superintendents  at  the  Christmas 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  1784,  and  Asbury  or- 
dained by  Coke  Dec.  27.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  devoted  to  the  Church  with  tireless  energy 
and  tmfiagging  zeal.' 

Asbury  was  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
possessed  a  keen  wit  and  uncommon  shrewdness, 
was  far-sighted  and  a  good  organizer.  He  never 
married;  and  his  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars  a 
year.  His  eariy  education  was  defective;  but  in 
later  life  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  In  1785  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Methodist  college,  and  he  formed  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  country  into  districts  with  an  academy  in  each. 
His  journal  from  the  date  of  sailing  for  America 
to  1780  was  published  before  lus  death,  and  the 
remaining  years  were  transcribed  and  published 
by  F.  Hollingworth  in  1821;  it  has  been  often 
reprinted  (cf.  The  Heart  of  Aaimry'e  Journal,  ed. 
E.  S.  Tipple,  New  York,  1905). 

Biblioorapht:  E.  L.  Janes,  Character  and  Career  of  Franeia 
Awbury,  New  York.  1870  (the  standard  biography);  W. 
C.  I  arrabee,  Aebury  eatd  Hie  Coadjuiora,  2  toIs.,  Cineiii- 
nati.  1853:  W.  P.  Strioklaad,  The  Pioneer  Biahop;  or, 
the  Life  and  Time§  of  Francis  Admry,  ib.  1858;  F.  W. 
Brings,  Biahop  Adntry:  a  Biographical  Study  for  ChriaHan 
Workera,  London.  1874;  J.  F.  Harst.  Hiatory  of  the  Chria- 
Han  Chyrdi,  ii.  894.  905.  Hem  York.  1900.  For  W«flley'« 
views  on  the  assumption  by  Asbury  of  the  title  "  bishop  " 
consult  Ji.  D.  Urlin.  Ch%irchtnan*a  Life  of  Wedey,  pp.  168- 
170,  London,  n.d. 

ASCENSIOK,  FEAST  OF  THE:  In  Acts  i,  3 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  resurrection  is  designated 
as  tliat  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  Epistle  of  Bama- 

>  He  visited  Massachusetts  23  times  after  1791  ...  the 
state  of  New  York  56  times.  New  Jers^  62  times,  Penn- 
sylvania 78  times,  Dehiware  33  times,  Maryland  80  times. 
North  Carolina  63  times,  8o  ith  Carolina  46  times,  Viivmia 
84  times,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  each  20  times,  and  other 
states  or  territories  with  corresponding  frequency.  In  his 
unparalleled  career  he  preached  about  16.500  sermons,  or 
at  least  one  a  day.  and  travel  d  about  270,000  miles,  or 
6,000  a  year,  preeidinjs  in  no  less  than  224  annual  eoaler- 
enoes,  and  ordaininic  more  than  4,000  preachers. — Janes, 
p.  5.  When  he  came  to  America  the  Methodists  numbered 
10  preachers  and  600  members;  when  he  died,  after  forty- 
five  years  of  work,  they  had  695  preaehers  mad  214 J86 


has  (xv),  on  the  other  hand,  grounds  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  on  its  having  been  the  day  mariLod 
by  both  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  If 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Acts,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  assumption  that  Luke  counts  four  weeks 
as  four  decades,  just  as  later  ecclesiastical  usage 
numbers  the  Sundays  before  Lent  in  this  loose  way 
as  Septuageaima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima; 
but  the  "  forty  days  "  of  the  Acts  sounds  too  defi- 
nite for  this  hypothesis  to  be  accepted.  The 
Christian  Church  has  observed  this  commemoration 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  sixth  week  after  Easter 
since  it  has  been  observed  at  all,  which  could  only 
be  after  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
firmly  established.  Origen  does  not  know  the 
festival  (Contra  Celeum,  viii.  23).  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  in  the  Apostolic  Conetitutione  (v,  19,  viii, 
13);  and  Chrysostom  has  a  homily  for  it,  besides 
referring  to  it  in  another  place.  Socrates  (Hiet. 
ecd.f  vii,  26)  mentions,  under  the  year  390,  that  the 
people  celebrated  it  as  an  established  custom  in 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West  its  observ- 
ance has  been  thought  to  be  attested  by  an  obscure 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (306);  in  any  case, 
Augustine  knows  it  as  an  old  one  (Epist.  liv,  ad 
Januarium),  Its  celebration  was  specially  solemn. 
The  paschal  candle,  lighted  at  Easter  to  symbolize 
the  resurrection  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  is  ex- 
tinguished after  the  Gospel  in  the  high  mass  of 
that  day  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
signif3ring  the  departure  of  Christ  from  earth. 
The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  retained 
the  feast  as  Scriptural;  and  it  is  observed  as  one 
of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  Anglican  communion. 

(GbORG  RiBTBCHEL.) 

Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  the  feast  ex- 
tant is  that  of  the  Peregrinatio  Etheria  (c.380), 
which  states  that  a  feast  of  the  Ascension  waa 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  toward  the  dose  of  the 
fourth  century,  coinciding  with  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  and  observed  on  the  same  day.  The 
feast  marks  the  close  of  the  paschal  season  and  is 
a  holyday  of  obligation  in  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church.  In  the  Latin  liturgy  the  term  "  aaoen- 
sion  "  is  used  exclusively  of  our  Lord.     J.  T.  C. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Baillet,  Lea y tea  dee  aauUa,  avee  Vhietowa 
dee  fHea  mohOee,  Paris.  1701;  F.  Prob«t,  Brevier  und  Bra- 
vierffebeU  f  98.  Tabinsen.  1868:  DCA/u  145-147;  N.  NillM, 
KalendiMrium  manuale  utriuag^  eedeeia,  ii«  364,  Inna- 
bruck.  1881. 

ASCENSION  OF  PAUL.  See  Apockypha,  B,  IV. 

ASCETICISIL 

New   Testament    Teaching  Attitude  of  the   Reformers 

(I  1).  (I  3). 

Aaoeticism    in    the     Early  True  Value  and  Uses  of  Aa- 

Church  (i  2).  oeticiam  (|  4). 

The  term ''asceticism"  (Gk.  aeJOsie)  originally 
meant  ''  practise,"  especially  the  training  of  an 
athlete.  In  philosophical  language  it  denotes 
moral  exercise  and  discipline  (e.g.,  Epictetui, 
Diseertationes,  iii,  12;  Dic^nes  Laertius,  VIII, 
viii,  8),  and  in  this  sense  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
language  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl^  II,  xvii,  2;  Afor- 
iyres  PaUutincB,  x,  2,  xi,  2,  22).  In  the  histoiy  <»f 
almost  all  religkms,  as  well  as  in  ancient  moial 
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philosophy,  asceticism  plays  an  important  part, 
evidenced  by  phenomena  like  self-mutilation, 
circumcision,  tattooing,  fajsting,  flagellations,  pen- 
ance, etc.,  and  by  the  ethics  of  the  Buddhists, 
Stoics,  I^hagoreans,  and  Neoplatonists.  The 
Old  Testament  manifests,  on  the  whole,  few  tend- 
encies toward  outward  asceticism;  but  later 
Judaism,  in  its  Pharisaic  as  well  as  in  its  Hellen- 
istic form,  cultivated  it,  especially  in  the  practise 
of  fajsting  (cf.  Dan.  x,  3;  Tobit  xii,  8; 
I.  NewTes-  Matt,  vi,  16,  ix,  14;  Luke  xviii,  12). 
tament  Primitive  Christianity  kept  free  from 
Teaching,  this  externalizing  asceticism.  The 
custom  of  fasting  was  retained  (Matt, 
iv,  2;  Acts  xiii,  2,  xiv,  23,  xviii,  18,  xxi,  24,  xxvii,  9; 
II  Cor.  xi.  27),  but,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
only  auxiliary  to  prayer  (Esther  iv,  16;  Dan.  ix, 
3;  Tobit  xii,  8;  Luke  ii,  37;  Acts  x,  30,  xiii,  2, 
xiv,  23),  and  no  merit  was  attached  to  it.  In  place 
of  a  legal  and  meritorious  asceticism  the  Lord 
demands  watchfulness,  sobriety,  and  prayer  (Matt, 
xxiv,  42,  XXV,  13;  Mark  xiii,  37;  cf.  Acts  xx,  31; 
I  Cor.  xvi,  13;  II  Cor.  vi,  5,  xi,  27;  Eph.  vi,  18; 
Col.  iv,  2;  I  Thess.  v,  6,  8;  I  Pet.  i,  13,  v,  8;  II  Pet. 
iii,  11-12;  Rev.  iii,  3,  xvi,  15),  as  well  as  a  readiness 
to  resign  everything  to  follow  him  and  to  take  up 
the  cross  (Matt,  viii,  21-22,  x,  38-39,  xvi,  24,  xix, 
21;  Mark  viii,  34,  x,  28,  39;  Luke  ix,  57-58,  xiv, 
27).  In  the  morals  of  Jesus  everything  depends 
upon  the  disposition  and  free  deed.  Thus  Matt. 
vi,  17-18,  ix,  15,  xix,  12,  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  outward,  ascetic  regulations.  The  thoughts  of 
Paul  move  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  moral 
struggle  one  must  become  master  of  the  old  man 
who  hajs  been  put  off  (Rom.  vii,  23,  xiii,  14;  Gal. 
V,  17;  Eph.  vi,  12-18;  Col.  iii,  5-8;  I  Tim.  vi,  12), 
and  discipline  is  also  necessary  to  bring  the  body 
into  subjection  (I  Cor.  ix,  25-27).  This  is  the  true 
notion  of  asceticism  as  expressed  in  I  Tim.  iv,  7,  8. 
Remarks  like  I  Cor.  vii,  5,  8,  25-40  have  not  the 
value  of  generally  received  ethical  laws;  the  legal- 
ism of  Jewish  life,  the  contempt  of  marriage,  the 
worshiping  of  angels,  and  neglect  of  the  body  are  all 
rejected  (Gal.  ii,  12-16;  Col.  ii,  16-23;  I  Tim.  iv, 
3).  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  offers  the 
following  thoughts  as  bases  for  the  notion  of  asceti- 
cism: the  obligation  of  the  Christian  to  crucify 
the  flesh;  the  demand  to  bear  the  cross,  to  be  sober 
and  ready;  and  the  exhortation  to  "  exercise  " 
the  body  and  to  fashion  it  into  an  organ  fit  for  the 
ends  of  the  Christian. 

Hellenistic   and   Jewish   influences   worked   to- 
gether to  introduce,  with  "  moralism,"  in  the  old 
catholic  time  an  ascetic  order  of  life. 
2.  Asceti-   The  institution  of  certain  fast-days, 
cism  in  the  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  the  restricted 
Early       use  of  food,  abstinence  from  marriage, 
Church,     withdrawal  from  the  world,  charac- 
terize this  tendency.     Asceticism,  no 
less  than  "  knowledge,"  came  to  be  considered  as 
belonging    to  Christianity  (Clement,    Strom,,  vi, 
12).     At  an  early  period  ascetics  are  found  who 
retire  into  the  desert  and  leave  the  Church  from 
moral  considerations    (Irenaeus,  Har„  III,   xi,  9; 
IV,  xxvi,  2,  XXX,  3,  xxxiii,  7).     As    ascetic   tend- 
encies enter  more  deeply  into  the  Church  (cf .  the 


case  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  vi,  2),  and  as 
the  Church  comes  to  know  the  world  more  inti- 
mately, it  becomes  easier  to  imderstand  the  origin 
of  ascetic  societies  (cf.  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Epistles,  De  virginitate;  Hieracas,  in  Epiphanius, 
Hcer.,  Ixvii,  13;  Athanasius,  Vita  Antonii,  iii,  14; 
Cyril,  Catechesea,  iv,  24,  v,  4,  xii,  33;  Methodius, 
Convivium,  vii,  3;  Aphraates,  Horn.,  vi).  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  the  later  anchoretic  and  mon- 
astic system  (see  Monasticism). 

On  this  road  the  Middle  Ages  proceeded.  The 
ascetic  practises  were  extended  more  and  more, 
and  their  extension  naturally  produced  among  the 
monks  a  state  of  dulness.  There  are  two  things 
especially  which  mark  the  history  of  medieval 
asceticism:  the  institution  of  penance  with  its 
works  of  satisfaction,  and  the  idea  of  imitating  the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  Jesus.  The  first  shows  a 
descending  evolution,  but  the  second  an  ascending 
one,  tending  to  introspection,  as  in  the  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  God.  The  way  of  asceticism  was  con- 
sidered as  the  way  of  perfection.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  (art.  xxvi,  8)  says  of  the 
3.  Attitude  medieval  period:  "  Christianity  was 
of  the  Re-  thought  of  as  consisting  solely  of  the 
formers,  observance  of  certain  holy  days,  rites, 
fast«,  attire."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Reformation  abolished  on  principle  the  medieval 
estimate  of  asceticism,  because  the  solemn  ascetic 
works  are  not  enjoined  by  God,  but  by  worthless 
human  commandments  (art.  xxiii,  6  sqq.,  19  sqq., 
xxvi,  18;  ApoL,  xxiii,  6,  60,  xxvii,  42-57),  and 
can  even  be  regarded  as  suicide  and  tempting  of 
God  (Luther,  Werke,  Erlangen  ed.,  iv,  380,  vii,  40, 
ix,  289,  xi,  104).  The  ascetic  system  is  also  abol- 
ished by  the  concept  of  righteousness  by  faith  which 
is  opposed  to  meritorious  works,  which  are  there- 
fore to  be  rejected  (Aug8.  Con.,  xx,  8,  9  sqq.,  xxvi, 
1  sqq.,  8,  xxvii,  3, 44;  ApoL,  xv,  6  sqq.;  Art.  SchmaL, 
iv,  14;  Luther,  xx,  250,  xvii,  8,  xiii,  262,  xliii, 
193,  Ixv,  128,  xxi,  330).  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  the  ascetic  works  answer  not  the  will  of  God 
and  are  not  meritorious.  For  "  Christian  perfec- 
tion "  ascetic  works  are  not  necessary;  indeed, 
moral  conduct  is  the  more  certain  evidence  of  God's 
presence  (Auga.  Con.,  xvi,  4  sqq.,  xxvi,  10,  xxvii, 
10  sqq.,  XV,  49,  57;  ApoL,  xv,  25-26,  xvii,  61; 
Longer  Catechism,  precept  iv,  145).  But  asceti- 
cism is  hereby  not  done  away  with.  The  "  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  "  ever  remains  a  Christian  duty 
(Auga.  Con.,  xxvi,  31  sqq.).  But  by  this  is  not 
meant  a  weakening  and  destruction  of  the  natural 
powers,  but  the  self-discipline  by  which  the  natural 
powers  are  made  subject  to  the  soul,  thus  becoming 
fit  for  serving  God.  Outward  fast-regulations  are 
therefore  very  useful,  but  should  never  become 
a  law  (Luther,  xliii,  197-199,  Ixv,  128).  The 
Protestant  view  is  briefly  this:  "  Every  one  can 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  fasting  and  watching, 
for  every  one  knows  how  much  he  must  do  to  master 
his  body.  Those,  however,  who  think  to  become 
pious  through  works  have  no  regard  for  fasting, 
but  only  for  the  works  and,  imagining  that  they 
are  pious  when  they  do  much  in  that  direction, 
sometimes  break  their  heads  over  it  and  ruin  their 
bodies  over  it  "  (Luther,  xxvii,  27,  190,  xliii,  199, 
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201,  X,  290,  xxi,  240,  x,  250).  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  historical  review,  since  no  essentixdly 
new  types  of  asceticism  have  appeared  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  adheres 
on  principle  to  the  medieval  conception,  yet  in 
the  Jesuitic  "  Spiritual  Exercises "  the  purely 
sensual  asceticism  strongly  recedes,  and  there  is 
accommodation  to  the  modem  spirit.  Mysticism 
and  pietism  in  evangelical  Christendom  have 
demanded  renunciation  and  seclusion  in  a  one- 
sided manner  (cf.  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Geachichte  der 
Eihiky  ii,  Leipsic,  1893,  154  sqq.,  248  sqq.,  and  the 
histories  of  pietism  by  Ritschl  and  Schmid;  see 
Pietism). 

Asceticism   is   a   special   moral   act.     Christian 

moral  acts  are  free,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the 

highest  good  or  the  realization  of  the 

4.  True  kingdom  of  God.  They  have  for  their 
Value  and  object  the  reformation  of  one's  own 
Uses  of  As-  personality    (conversion    and    sancti- 

ceticism.  fication),  as  well  as  the  influence  on  the 
surrounding  conditions  to  be  realized 
by  this  personality.  The  Christian  life  is  a  con- 
tinual fight  with  sin,  but  is  to  overcome  it  by  virtue 
of  the  effects  of  grace.  This  task  can  not  in  itself 
be  called  an  "  exercise,''  since  it  rather  denotes 
the  self-preservation  of  the  Christian.  To  effect 
this  self-preservation  in  the  struggle  against  sin 
the  Christian  must  indeed  exercise  and  stretch 
his  powers  for  the  struggle.  The  object  of  morality 
is  opposition  to  sin  and  the  positive  exemplification 
of  the  good.  To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  mastery  over  the  natural  gifts  and  powers 
of  man,  which  is  obtained  by  attention  to  self, 
by  watchfulness,  and  by  accustoming  one's  own 
nature  to  subjection  to  the  moral  will.  Asceticism 
is  not  directly  a  struggle  against  sin  and  realization 
of  the  Christian  good,  but  it  aims  at  such  a  rule 
over  the  natural  powers  that  one  is  qualified  to 
follow  the  good  will  readily  in  the  struggle  against 
sin  and  in  the  positive  moral  exemplification.  The 
typical  forms  of  asceticism  (fasting,  self-denial, 
etc.)  show  that  the  question  is  not  directly  the 
overcoming  of  sin  or  of  doing  good  works,  but  the 
training  of  the  natural  pow^ers  for  both.  This  is  the 
specifically  evangelical  conception  of  asceticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  define  as- 
ceticism as  a  direct  moral  act  and  as ''the  summary 
of  all  which  serves  to  promote  moral  perfection" 
(Pruner,  in  KL,  i,  1460);  or  asceticism  is  ex- 
plained as  that  part  of  theology  which  "  develops 
the  principles  of  Christian  perfection  and  points 
out  the  practical  rules  wliich  bring  about  the  soul's 
elevation  to  God  "  (J.  Ribet,  L'AacHique  chrHiennef 
Paris,  1888).  Here  the  various  exercises  of  asceti- 
cism are  moral  self-interest  and  good  works,  whereas, 
according  to  evangelical  conception,  asceticism 
is  self-discipline  to  make  one  fit  for  good  works; 
in  this  subordination  it  is  a  moral  deed  itself. 
Asceticism  is  therefore  self-control  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Upon  a  closer  examination  the  point  here  is 
tliis:  (1)  The  task  is  to  exercise  nature  in  patience, 
watchfulness,  self-denial,  and  sobriety,  so  that  it 
becomes  fit  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  sent 
by  God  as  a  blessing.     These  arc  given  to  man 


from  God  for  "  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh  ";  the 
question  is  not  of  self -mortification  and  invited 
martyrdom.  The  cross  is  not  to  incite  the  Christian 
to  sin,  but  to  restrain  the  sinful  lust.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Christian  is  to  consider  the  suffer- 
ing and  be  affected  by  it.  (2)  Our  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sinfulness  of  man  is  exercised  and 
ready  to  walk  the  ways  pointed  out  by  the  evil 
will.  In  concrete  things  it  exemplifies  chiefly 
the  dominion  of  the  sensual  desires  over  the  spiritual 
will.  Over  against  this,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
accustom  nature  to  subjugation  under  the  spiritual 
will,  to  the  regulation  of  the  desires,  to  regularity 
and  propriety  of  life,  to  steadfastness  in  useful  work, 
to  the  proper  relation  between  labor  and  recreation. 
Here  one  has  to  deal  with  moral  gymnastics,  which 
are  to  fit  human  nature  to  obey  the  good  moral  will 
imparted  by  grace.  (3)  For  each  man  exist  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  incentives  which  in  themselves 
are  morally  indifferent,  but,  as  experience  teaches, 
may  become  a  temptation  to  the  individual.  To 
restrain  these  is  the  further  object  of  asceticism; 
and  herein  it  includes  fasting  in  the  ardent  sense, 
e.g.,  with  reference  to  society,  eating  and  drinking, 
matrimony,  sexual  intercourse,  novel-reading,  the 
theater,  dancing,  total  abstinence,  etc.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  of  a  moral  dietetics.  With  this  the 
field  of  asceticism  is  circumscribed.  Only  it  should 
be  added  that  the  ascetic  practical  proof  must  never 
become  a  law;  it  calls  only  for  individual  self- 
restraint.  This,  however,  as  little  precludes 
ascetic  habits  in  the  individual  as  ascetic  customs 
in  communities.  It  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
the  question  can  not  be  as  to  the  meritorious  char- 
acter of  asceticism;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this 
thought  has  no  place  in  evangelical  ethics;  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  necessity  of  ascetic  exer- 
cises proves  not  man's  moral  maturity,  but  imma- 
turity. Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the 
concrete  life  the  ascetic  practical  proof  can  not  be 
separated  from  sanctification  and  the  moral  struggle. 

R.  Seeberq. 

Biblioorapht:  G.    Nitsch,    Praxia    mortificationis    carniM, 
Gotha.   1725:  £.  Kist,  ChrUUiche  Aaceiik,  2  vols..  Weasel. 
1827-28:  O.  Zdckler,  Krituchs  Ofchichle  der  Aakeae,  Er- 
laogen,  1863  (contains  a  bibliography):  idem,  Aakeae  und 
Mimchtum,    2  vols..  Frankfort,  1897:  DCA,    i.   147-140; 
Schaff.  CkrUHan  Church,  i.  387-414;  J.  Mayer,  Die  chrieU 
liehe    Aaceee,    Freiburg.    1894;    R.    Seeberg,     in     OGA, 
c\x  (1898).  506  sqq.;    C.   E.  Hooijkaas.    Oudchrietelijke 
Atceee,  Leyden.   1905:   a  detailed   treatment    of  asceti- 
cism, Jewbh  and  Christian,  of  the  latter  in  all  perio<is,  is 
given   in  Neander,  Christian  Church,  consult   the  Index; 
also  the  works  on  ethics  and  Christian  morals,  such  as 
those  of  Reinhard,  Rothe,  Domer.  Martensen,  Harless, 
Vilmar.  Oettinger.  Frank,  H.  Schultz,  Luthardt,  Wutke. 
and  Smyth,  and  see  E>rHic8,  and  Monasticibm. 
ASCHHEIM,  ash'hoim,  SYNOD   OF:    A   synod 
held  in  a  village  of  what  is  now  Bavaria,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Munich.    The  church  there  is  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  century.    The  year  of  the 
synod  is  not  definitely  named;  but  since  Tassilo 
is  mentioned  as  prince,  and  as  still  very  young,  and 
since  its  decrees  are  evidently  influenced  by  those 
of  the  Prankish  synod  of  Vemeuil  (July  11,  755), 
it  must  have  been  held  either  in  the  latter  half  of 
that  year  or  in  756.     Its  canons  are  directed  partly 
to  the  regulation  of  various  ecclesiastical  relations 
(ii,  for  the  security  of  churches,  and  iv,  of  church 
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property;  v,  payment  of  tithes;  xiii,  recognition 
of  the  canonical  law  as  to  marriage)  and  partly 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate 
(iii,  power  over  church  property;  vi,  subordination 
of  the  clergy,  and  viii,  ix,  of  monks  and  nuns; 
xiv,  XV,  spiritual  oversight  in  courts  of  justice). 

A.  Hauck. 

Bzbliographt:  The  Capitula  are  in  MOH^  Leg.,  iii  (1863). 
457-459;  ib.  Corunl.,  ii  (1904),  66-68.  Ck>nmilt  Hefele,  Con- 
cUienoeMchichU,  iii.  697-602;   Hauck.  KD,  1890.  ii,  399. 

ASHERAH  (pi.  asherim;  in  Judges  iii,  7,  II  Chron. 
xix,  3,  xxxiii,  3,  asheroth):  The  transliteration  of 
a  Hebrew  word  which  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  English 
Bible  (following  the  LXX  and  Vulgate)  is  ren- 
dered "grove"  or  "groves"  (see  Groves  and 
Tbees,  Sacred);  in  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  trans- 
ferred {**  Asherah  ")  without  attempt  at 

Two  Die-  translation.  In  explaining  its  meaning 
tinct       two  entirely  different  senses  in  which 

Meanings,  it  is  employed  must  be  distinguished: 
(1)  as  a  sacred  tree-stem  or  pole;  (2)  as 
the  name  of  a  Ganaanitic  goddess.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  of  the  general  meaning  when  the  word  is 
used  in  the  former  sense.  Exactly  what  the  latter 
refers  to  is  still  a  matter  of  much  debate.  There 
are  only  three  passages  (Judges  iii,  7;  I  Kings 
xviii,  19;  II  Kings  zxiii,  4)  in  which  the  word 
(used  with  ba*al)  clearly  refers  to  a  goddess;  or, 
rather,  only  two,  for  in  Judges  the  reading  should 
be  *aahiaroth  (pi.  of  'ashtoreth;  see  Ashtoreth)  as 
in  similar  early  statements  with  regard  to  forbid- 
den cults.  The  passage  I  Kings  xv,  13,  often  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess,  should 
be  translated  as  in  the  R.  V.  "  made  an  abomi- 
nable thing  for  (i.e.,  as)  an  asherah."  The  other 
two  passages  in  Kings  are  regarded  by  recent  con- 
servative oonunentators  as  interpolations  (cf.  R. 
Kittel,  Die  Biicher  der  Kdnige,  GDttingen,  1900,  pp. 
143,  300),  and  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  that 
at  a  late  period  asherah  was  used  as  another  name 
for  Ashtoreth.  How  this  came  about  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  history  of  the  asherah  in  Israel. 

In  preexilic  times  an  asherah  was  not  a  divine 

companion  or  concurrent  of  a  baal  or  the  baals 

at  all.    It  was,  however,  an  indispensable  part  of 

the    normal  baal-worship.    A"high- 

The  Pre-  place."  or  shrine  of  the  baal  (bamah) 
exilic       consisted  of  an  altar  (with  or  without 

Asherah.  a  "  sanctuary  "),  a  maz^thhah  or  stone 
pillar,  and  an  asherah  (see  Altar; 
High  Puice;  MEMORiALa  and  Sacred  Stones). 
The  pillar  was  a  survival  of  the  old  stone- worship; 
that  is  to  say,  the  adoration  of  the  local  deities  or 
numiruiy  who  had  their  abode  in  sacred  stones  (cf. 
the  hethd  of  Gen.  xxviii,  19  and  elsewhere).  The 
asherah  or  sacred  pole  was  in  like  manner  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  tree-worship,  that  is,  of  the  cult 
of  sacred  trees  whose  sanctity  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  early  histories  (e.g..  Gen.  xii,  6,  R.  V.;  Judges 
ix,  37,  R.  v.).  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xi, 
30;  Judges  ix,  6  (cf.  R.  V.)  the  sacred  tree  and 
the  sacred  stone  appear  standing  side  by  side. 
One  step  fiulher  in  the  inevitable  syncretism  was 
the  combination  of  both  of  these  with  the  cult  of 
the  baal,  the  presiding  divinity  or  '*  proprietor  " 
of  the  district,  who  gave  fertility  to  its  soil  and  all 


consequential  blessings  to  its  inhabitants  (cf.  Hos. 
ii,  5,  8;  see  Baal).  Whatever  other  factors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  cherishing  of  the  asherim, 
these  are  the  most  important.  At  first  the 
asherim  were  probably  the  stems  of  trees  rudely 
chopped  and  stripped;  afterward  they  were  con- 
ventionalized into  a  shapely  pole  or  mast,  just  as 
the  "  pillars  "  or  ma^ebhoth  were  at  first  roughly 
hewn  blocks  of  stone. 

At  a  later  stage  the  asherah  became  transfigured 

into  a  goddess  and  naturally  took  the  place  of  the 

old  Ashtoreth  in  the  imagination  of 

Trans-      the  Hebrews,  who,  after  the  Exile,  fol- 

formed      lowed  no  longer  the  old  Ganaanitic 

into  a       rites.    The  fact  that  the  worship  of 

Goddess.  Ashtoreth  had  been  combined  with 
that  of  the  baals,  or  rather  absorbed 
into  it,  doubtless  helped  toward  the  substitution. 
The  deification  of  an  outward  object  of  worship  is 
a  familiar  phenomenon  in  nearly  all  religions,  and 
in  the  present  field  of  inquiry  is  actually  paralleled 
by  the  conversion  of  a  bethel  or  bailMi  (a  god-in- 
habited stone)  into  a  god,  Baitulos,  among  the 
Phenicians  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp. 
437-438). 

Whether  the  fact  that  there  was  an  old  Ganaan- 
itic goddess  Ashirtu,  with  a  Babylonian  namesake, 
aided  in  the  confusion,  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  of 
the  two  senses  of  asherahy  is  not  quite  dear.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  practically  certain  that  in  the  time 
of  the  active  idolatrous  worship  of  Israel  the 
asherah  was  not  a  goddess.    See  Ashtoreth. 

J.  F.  McGuhdt. 

BiBLxoamAPHT:  B.  Stade,  in  ZATW,  i  (1881).  349-346. 
iv  (1884).  203-206.  vi  (1886).  318-310;  T.  K.  Cawyne. 
The  Propheei«9  of  I»aiah,  ii.  291-202.  London,  1882; 
G.  Hoffmann,  in  ZATW,  iii  (1883),  123;  idem.  Phi>' 
nikischie  Intehriften,  in  AbKandlunaen  der  OOtHnoer  Ce- 
9dUckaft  derWintnachaften,  xzxvi  (1880).  26-28;  M. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter.  Kyproe,  die  Bibd,  und  Homer,  pp. 
144-206.  Berlin.  1803;  Smith.  Rel.  of  8em.,  pp.  187-100. 
460^70 

ASHIMAy  a-shoi'ma :  A  deity  of  the  Hamathites , 
whose  capital,  originally  called  Hamath,  afterward 
Epiphania,  was  on  the  Orontes,  north  of  the  Anti- 
lebanon.  They  were  transported  into  Samaria 
by  Shalmaneeer  to  replete  that  depopulated  dis- 
trict (II  Kings  xvii,  30).  The  deity  was  therefore 
Aramean,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Septuagint 
as  feminine,  but  since  nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond what  is  told  in  II  Kings,  all  suggestions  as  to 
its  identity  are  mere  conjectures. 

ASHTORETH. 

The  Cult  in  Palestine  and  Worship.     Its  Astra!  Si«- 

Syria  ({  1).  nificanoe  (f  6). 

SigniRcanoe  of  the  Related       The   Sensual    Development 

Names  (f  2).  (i  6). 

Extension  of    Iriitar    Wor-       The    Worship  as  Spiritual- 
ship  (i  3).  iMd  (§  7). 
The  Early  Ishtar  (3ult  (§  4).       Tendency  of  the  Oult  in  I  it- 
Dominant  Tjrpes  of  Ishtar  rael  Cf  8). 

Ashtoreth  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  whose  wor- 
ship, mostly  associated  with  that  of  Baal  or  the 
baals,  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  idolatry  in 
ancient  Israel.  This  divinity  is  especially  marked 
as  a  goddess  of  the  **  Sidonians  "  or  Phenicians 
(I  Kmgs  xi,  6,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii,  13).  She  had 
alao  a  temple  among  the  Philistines  at  Ascalon, 
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probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,    105)      East  of  the  Jordan  her  worship  was  rife 
in  Moab,  combined  with  that    of  the 
X.  The       national    god,  Ashtar-Chemosh  being 
Cult  in  Pal-  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  in  the 
estine  and    ninth  century    b.c;    and    the    place 
SyriiL       names    Ashtaroth    (Deut.  i,    4    and 
elsewhere),  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Gen. 
xiv,  5),  and  Be-eshterah  (Josh,  xxi,  27)  indicate 
its  prevalence  in   the  country  of  Bashan.      That 
it  was    of    ancient    date    in    southern    Syria    is 
proved    by   Egyptian    references   to   the   goddess 
"  Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  land."    The  most  widely 
attested   of   these   branches   of   the   general   cult 
among  Canaanitic  or  Hebraic  peoples  is  the  Phe- 
nician,  which  is  commemorated  by  many  inscrip- 
tions both  in  the  home  country  and  in  the  western 
colonies. 

This  famous  goddess  is  also  widely  known  as 
Astarte,  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Phenician 
*  Ashtart,  The  name  Ashtoreth  itself  in  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  texts  was  'Ashtarethf  the 
a.  Signifi-  Masoretic  form  being  a  change  made 
cance  of  by  using  the  vowels  of  bosheth,  **  the 
^e  Rela-  shameful  thing,"  a  nickname  of  Baal 
ted  Names,  (q.v.).  The  Phenician  '  cu/itoft  clear- 
ly points  to  the  correct  reading,  as 
also  does  the  Hebrew  plural  'Ashtaroth.  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  form  Ishtar  is  modified 
from  'Ashtar,  according  to  a  regular  phonetic  law, 
through  the  influence  of  the  initial  guttural. 
*Ashtar  is  identical  with  the  South  Arabian  'Ath- 
tar  and  Aramaic  and  North  Arabian  *Atar  (from 
*Athtar),  the  former  being  a  god  and  the  latter  ap- 
parently a  goddess.  Of  the  Arabian  cult  very  little 
is  known.  When  more  has  been  learned  of  South 
Arabian  mythology,  much  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  origin  of  the  imiversal  Semitic  wor- 
ship of  Ishtar-Ashtoreth  will  be  cleared  up. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
facts   which  may  be  regarded  aa  established  or 
practically  certain:    The  cult  ori^nated  in  Baby- 
lonia and  spread   northward   to  Aa- 
3.  Exten-    S3rria,  northwestward  to  Mesopotamia, 
rion  of  Ish-  thence   to    Syria  and    Palestine,  and 
tar  Worship,  thence  through  the  Phenicians  to  all 
of  the  Mediterranean  peoples;  south 
and  southwest  ward  it  spread  to  Arabia,  and  thence 
across  the  sea  to  Abyssinia. 

Both  the  name  and  the  dominant  forms  of  the 
cult  were  of  Semitic  and  not  of  **  Tiutmian  "  or 
Sumerian  origin.    There  was  a  god- 
4.  The       dess  Nana  (q.v.)  at  Erech  in  South 
Early       Babylonia,  who  was  held  to  be  iden- 
Ishtar       tical  with  Ishtar  simply  because  she 
Cult        had  been  worshiped  there  by  a  non- 
Semitic  people,  and,  having  attributes 
akin  to  those  of  Ishtar,  was  replaced  by  the  latter 
when  the  Semites  took  over  the  ancient  shrine.    A 
similar  syncretism  took  phice  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  the  interest  both  of  Ishtar  herself  and 
of  other  Semitic  divinities  which  she  absorbed  and 
superseded.    The    word   Ishtar   is    a    Babylonian 
verbal  noun  of  the  ifteal  stem  though  the  etymol- 
ogy is  still  unsettled. 
The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  of  very  complex  or- 


igin, both  in  its  primary  and  in  its  seoondary 
sources.    When    in  greatest  vogue  as  a  principal 
Semitic    religion    it    was,    as  above    indicated,    a 
composite    or  syncretism  of  many  related   cult% 
non-Semitic    as  well  as    Semitic.    Of   these  some 
left  deep  traces  of  their    original   distinctive  fea- 
tures and   remained  in  part  practically  separate 
cults.    Such,  for  example,  was  the  worship  of  Ish- 
tar of  Arbela,  in  which  the  divinity 
5.  Domi-    appears  as  a   war-goddess — an  attri- 
nant  T3rpe8  bute  probably  suggested  by  the  vexy 
of  Ishtar     natural     conception    of     the    planet 
Worship.     Venus  being  the  leader  of  the  starry 
Its  Astral    hosts.    Ishtar  was  in  fact  primarily 
Signifi-       and  chiefly  identified  with  this  most 
cance.       beautiful  of  celestiaT  objects,  especially 
as  the  evening  star.    This  conception 
spread  from  Babylonia  through  the  other  Sonitic 
lands  to  the  Phenician   settlements,  and   thence 
mainly  by  way  of  Cyprus,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  the  cults  of  Aphrodite  and  Venus.    Among  its 
primary  sources,  therefore,  the  worship  of  Ishtar 
was  in  large  part  astral,  and  Venus  was  its  favorite 
celestial  object.    This  combination  was  not  of  late 
origin,  but  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  very 
eariy  times    (cf.   Schrader,  KAT,    pp.    424  sqq.). 
The  moon  in  the  Ishtar  cult  never  took  the  place 
of  Venus;  for  the  moon  among  the  Semites  was 
a  male  deity,  whose  worship  was  older  than  even 
that  of  Ishtar  and  was  centered  in  Sin,  the  moon- 
god  j)ar  excellence.     Hence  Ishtar  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  represented  not  only  as  the  daughter  of 
Anu,  the  great  heaven-god,  but  also  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sin.    It  was  as  impossible  that  "  the  queen 
of  heaven  "  of  Jcr.  vii,  18  and  other  passages  could 
be  a  name  of  the  moon  among  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  or  Egypt  as  it  could  be  among  the  Baby- 
lonians.   The  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the  fixed 
star  Sirius  and  with  the  constellation  Virgo  (per- 
haps through  its  beautiful  star  Spica),  though  com- 
paratively eariy,  was  of  secondary  origin. 

From  the  terrestrial  side  the  primary  motive  of 

the  worship  of  Ishtar  was  the  impulse  to  deify 

sensuousness  and  sensuality.    Of  the 

6.  The      resulting  worship  Ishtar- Venus  became 

Sensual     the     celestial   patron.    She  not  only 

Develop-     legitimated     the    sexual    indulgences 

ment       which  marked  her  cult  in  Babylonia, 

Phenicia,   Palestine,  and  the  Semitic 

worid  generally,  but  she  was  naturally  taken  as 

the  authoress  of  the  sexual  passion  and  therewith 

of  all  derivative  and  associated  sentiments.     This 

accounts   for   the   part  played    by  Ashtoreth  or 

Astarte  as  the  female  counterpart  of  the  Phenician 

Baal  and  of  the  local  Canaanitic  baals,  and  also 

for  the  wide-spread  and  influential  myth  of  her 

relations  with  her  lover  Tammuz  or 

7.  The  Wor- Adonis  (Ezek.  viii,  14);   sec  Tammuz. 

ship  as  Linked   with  these  primary   attri- 

Spiri-       butes  in   the  most  remarkable  and 

tualized.     instructive  ways  was  the  worship  of 

Ishtar  as  the  foimtain  of  the  tender- 

est  and  most  sacred    human   sentiments,  also  of 

imaginative  conceptions  of   external    nature,  and 

even  experiences  of  the  inner  moral  and  spiritual 

life  (on  the  process  of  transition  cf.  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
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History,  Prophecy,  and   (he  Monumenta,  iii,    New 
York,  1901,  §§  1184  sqq.).  The  best  illustrations  are 
Afforded  by  the  Babylonian  hymns  to  Ishtar  as  the 
great  mother-goddess,  as  the  creator  of  the  animate 
tmiverse  generally  (cf.  the  exordium  of  Lucretius, 
De  rerum  naiura),  and  as  the  helper  of  men,  freeing 
them  from  sickness  and  the  curse  of  sin  and  guilt. 
Though  we  learn  nothing  directly  from  the  Old 
Testament  as  to  the  character  of  the  service  of 
Ashtoreth  in  Palestine,  the  connections  in  which 
the  word  occurs  make  it  clear  that,  whatever  else 
may  have  been  here  and  there  included,  the  lowest 
forms  of  Ishtar  worship  were  ordinarily  exhibited. 
The  regular  association  in  the  singular  with  "  the 
baal "    and    in    the   plural    (^Aahta- 
S.  Tendency  roth)  with  "  the  baals  "  indicates  the 
of  the      predominance  of  the  sexual  aspects 
Cult  in      of   the   many-sided   cult.    Its  popu- 
Israel.      larity  and  seductiveness  are  also  mani- 
fested in  the  use  of  the  plural  (exactly 
as  in  Babylonian)  as  an  equivalent  of  goddesses  in 
general  (Judges  ii,  13,  x,  6;  I  Sam.  vii,  3,  4,  xii, 
10)  in  passages  which,  it  is  true,  proceed  from  later 
deuteronomic  editing,   but  are  therefore  all  the 
more  indicative  of  the  prevailing  tendency. 

A  comprehensive  historical  view  of  the  whole 
flubjecv  helps  to  understand  the  fascination  of 
Astarte  worship  as  a  seductive  and  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  service  of  Yahweh.  See  AssTiiiA,  VII; 
Atargatis;  Asherah;  Baal;  Babtlonia,  VII, 
2,  §  7;  3,  §  5.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Biblioorapbt:  J.  Selden,  De  dU  SyrU,  ii,  2,  London,  1617; 
F.  MQnter.  Die  Religion  der  Carthager,  pp.  62-86,  Copen- 
hagen, 1821;  F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Phdnixier,  i,  559-^50, 
Bonn,  1841;  E.  Schrsder,  Die  Hdllenfahrt  der  letar,  Gies- 
Ben.  1874;  idem,  KAT,  pp.  436  sqq.;  P.  Berger.  L'Ange 
d'Aetarti,  Paris.  1879;  F.  Hitsig,  Biblieche  Theologie  dee 
Alien  TeetamenU,  pp.  17  sqq.,  Carlsnihe.  1880;  P.  de  La- 
garde,  Aeiarie,  in  Nackrichten  von  der  OeeeUechaft  der  Wie- 
•enechaften  mu  GdOingen,  1881,  pp.  396-400;  C.  P.  Tiele, 
La  Deeeee  letar  eurtout  dane  le  myths  Babylonien,  Leyden, 
1884;  F.  Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  eemitiechen  Religionege- 
echichU,  pp.  31-37,  218-220,  Berlin,  1889;  CJollins,  *AeK- 
toreth  and  the  'Aehera,  in  PSBA,  xi  (1888-89).  291  ^03; 
A.  Jeremias,  Die  babylonieeh-ae8yri»c?ien  VoreteQuingen 
vom  L^n  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  4-45,  Leipsic,  1887;  idem, 
ladubar-Nimrod,  pp.  67-66,  68-70,  ib.  1891;  P.  Jensen. 
Die  Koemologie  der  Babylonier,  pp.  117-118, 135,  227  sqq.. 
Strasburg,  1890;  Aehtoreth  and  Her  Influence  in  the  O.T,  in 
JBL,  x(1891),  73  sqq.;  Q.  A.  Barton.  The  Semitic  lehiar 
Cutt.  in //eferoico.  ix  (1892-93).  131-165,  x  (1893-94),  1-74. 
For  the  **  Q  ueen  of  Heaven  "  consult:  B.  Stade,  in  ZA  TW, 
Ti  (1886),  123-132.  289-339;  £.  Schrader.  in  Sitzunge- 
berichte  der  Berliner  A kademie,  1886,  pp.  477-491;  idem, 
inZ.4,  iu  (1888).  353-364;  iv  (1889),  74-76;  J.  Well- 
hausen.  Heidenthum,  pp.  38  sqq.;  A.  Kuenen,  De  Mele- 
dieth  desHemele,  Amsterdam,  1888  (Germ,  transl.  in  Oe- 
eammelte  Ahhandlungen,  pp.  186-211,  Freiburg,  1894). 


On  the  connection  between  Aphrodite  and  Astarte 
consiilt:  J.  B.  F.  Lajard,  Reeherchee  eur  le  euUe  de 
Vinue,  Paris,  1837;  W.  H.  Engel.  Kyproe,  ii,  5-649.  Ber- 
lin, 1841;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hietoire  dee  religione  de  la 
Qrkoe  antique,  iii,  191-259,  Paris,  1859;  F.  Hommel, 
Aphrodite- Aetarte,  in  Neue  JahrhOcher  fOr  Philoeophie 
und  Podagogie,  cxxv  (1882),  176;  Ohnefalsch-Richter.  ut 
sup.,  pp.  269-327;  Dfl.  i,  165,  167-171;  M.  Jastrow.  The 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aeeyria,  Boston,  1898  (cf.  In- 
dex under  Iehtar)\  EB,  i,  330-333.  335-339;  G.  A.  Bar^ 
ton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origine,  pp.  106,  246-268.  New 
York.  1902;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  436-438. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY  (Lat.  Dies  cineris,  feria 
quarta  dnerum):  The  first  day  of  Lent,  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  forty  days'  fast  before  Easter  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  name  is  not  simply  a  general 
allusion  to  the  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
of  which  the  prophets  speak  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  refers  more  directly  to  a  rite  which  marks  the 
observance  of  the  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  palm-branches  blessed  on  the  Palm- 
Sunday  of  the  previous  year  are  burned  to  ashes, 
and  these  ashes  are  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  altar 
before  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  priest,  wearing 
a  violet  cope  (the  color  of  mourning),  prays  that 
God  will  send  his  angel  to  hallow  the  ashes,  that 
they  may  become  a  salutary  remedy  to  all  penitents. 
Then  follows  the  prayer  of  benediction,  which  ex- 
plains the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  use  of  ashes 
still  more  clearly.  The  ashes  are  then  thrice 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  censed,  after  which 
the  celebrant  kneels  and  places  some  of  them  upon 
his  own  head.  The  congregation  then  approach 
the  altar  and  kneel,  while  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  upon  their  foreheads  with  the  blessed  ashes; 
to  each  one  are  said  the  words  Memento,  homo, 
quia  pulvis  es  et  in  pulverem  reverteris  ("  Remember, 
O  man,  that  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return  "). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  date 
at  which  the  imposition  of  ashes,  which  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  public  p>enance  for  grievous 
sinners,  became  a  custom  apphcable  to  all  the  faith- 
ful. It  is  demonstrably  at  least  as  old  as  the  synod 
of  Beneventum  in  1091,  which  expressly  conmiands 
it  for  clergy  and  laity  alike.  In  the  Anglican 
conmiunion  the  day  is  marked  by  a  special  service 
known  ajs  the  "  commination  service,"  (q.v.)  or  at 
least  by  a  special  collect  and  Scripture  lessons;  and 
the  Irvingite  liturgy  also  contains  prayers  for  it. 
See  Church  Yeab. 

Biblxoobapht:  Bingham.  Originee,  book  xviii,  chap.  ii.  f  2; 
G.  Bevinet.  Hietory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ii,  94,  London,  1681;  J.  Kutschker.  Q^brduche, 
pp.  91-152,  Vienna,  1843. 


ASIA   MINOR    IN  THE  APOSTOLIC    TIME. 


I.  The  Name. 
II.  The  Province  of  Asia 
III.  The  Imperial  Cult. 
IV.  Citiea. 


V.  The  IsUndfl  of  the  .£gean  Sea. 
VI.  The  Province  Pontue-Bithsmia. 
VII.  The  Province  Qalatia. 
VIII.  The  Province  Lycia-Pamphylia. 


IX.  The  Province  Cilida. 
X.  CypruB. 
XI.  The  Province  Cappadocia. 


I.  The  Name:  The  term  ''Asia  Minor"  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  said  to  occur  first 
in  Orosius,  i,  2  (400  a.d.).  In  the  apostolic  period 
''Asia''  denoted  the  continent,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia.  Paul  no  doubt  under- 
stood by  Asia,  the  Roman  province  (I  Cor.  xvi,  19; 
II  Cor.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  i,  15).  The  Apocalypse  in- 
cludes also  the  Phrygian  Laodicea;  and  the  provin- 


cial district  is  doubtless  meant  in  I  Pet.  i,  1,  where 
Asia  stands  after  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia 
and  before  Bithynia,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  author  was  informed  of  the  political  character 
of  these  designations.  How  far  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial demarcations  had  become  familiar  to  the 
people  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  There  are  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  term  Asia  is  used 
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in  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  time  of  Paul  the 
country  was  still  in  a  stage  of  development. 

n.  The  Province  of  Asia:  When  At  talus  III 
of  Pergamos  in  133  B.C.  willed  his  country  to  the 
Romans,  it  was  declared  a  province,  though  the  real 
organization  was  not  effected  \mtil  129.  The  main 
parts  were  the  maritime  districts  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria.  With  these  Cicero  (Pro  Flacco,  xxvii,  65) 
mentions  Phrygia,  which  belonged  to  the  province 
after  116.  Under  the  emperors  Asia  was  a  sena- 
torial province  ruled  by  a  proconsul,  whose  seat 
was  at  Ephesus.  The  diet  of  the  pro\dnce,  to  which 
representatives  (Gk.  asiarchai ;  cf .  Acts  xix,  31 )  were 
sent,  met  annually  in  different  cities.  Its  powers 
and  duties  culminated  in  the  imperial  cult;  and 
hence  it  was  presided  over  by  the  sacerdoa  pravin- 
eice  or,  Greek,  archiereus  tls  Aaias,  who  offered  the 
sacrifices  and  pronounced  the  vow  for  the  emperor 
and  his  house.  This  office  changed  annually  and 
the  years  were  dated  accordingly. 

m.  The  Imperial  Cult:  The  empire  as  the 
guaranty  of  peace  and  the  source  of  all  blessings 
of  culture  appeared  to  the  people  as  a  divine  power. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
(xiii,  3-8)  describes  this  worship  of  the  empire 
by  the  world.  He  is  convinced  that  the  empire 
owes  its  success  to  a  supernatural  power,  but  not 
to  the  God  of  heaven — rather  to  the  devil.  The 
Jews  as  a  rule  enjoyed  religious  liberty  throughout 
the  empire,  and  were  not  required  to  take  part  in  the 
imperial  cult.  What  Csesar  had  granted  to  them 
was  confirmed  by  Augustus  and  Claudius.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  mentioned 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  were  not  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  take  part  in  this  worship  (cf.  ii,  13 
sqq.).  It  is  true  that  the  populace  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Christians,  but  not  because  they 
refused  to  honor  the  emperor;  the  name  of  this 
new  superstitio  was  distrusted  and  outlawed  as 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero  (Tacitus,  Annalea, 
XV,  44). 

IV.  Cities:  The  number  of  free  cities  was 
steadily  reduced  under  the  emperors;  and  immu- 
nity from  taxation  was  granted  in  place  of  auton- 
omy. An  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius  divided  the 
cities  into  three  classes  according  to  size  and  im- 
portance. Pliny  {Hist,  not.,  V,  xxix,  105  sqq.) 
mentions  nine  cities  which  possessed  a  court  of 
justice,  viz.:  Laodicea ad  Lycum,  Synnada,  Apamea, 
Alabanda,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  Pergamos.  Ephesus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  CJayster,  often  called  on  inscriptions  "  the  first 
and  greatest  metropolis  of  Asia,"  was  the  seat 
of  the  proconsul.  Another  title  of  the  city  is 
'*  temple-keeper  "  (i.e.,  of  Diana;  cf.  Acts  xix,  35, 
R.  v.;  the  Greek  is  nedkoros,  the  usual  word  for 
the  custodian  of  a  temple).  A  college  of  virgin 
priestesses  ministered  to  Diana,  presided  over  by  a 
eunuch  called  Megabysos.  It  was  no  exaggeration 
of  Demetrius  when  he  said  that  the  Ephesian 
Artemis  was  worshiped  not  only  by  all  Asia,  but 
by  the  whole  world  (Acts  xix,  27);  for  through 
Ephesus  flowed  the  commerce  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Among  the  stranr^rs  residing  there 
were  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  (Actsxviii,  19, 
26,  xix,  8)  and  enjoyed  special  privileges,  especially 


those  who  were  Roman  citizens,  as  may  be  seen 
from  documents  contained  in  Josephus  and  Philo. 
Ephesus  was  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
thirteen  'Ionian  cities,  of  which  Miletus  was  the 
head. 

A  great  road  led  from  Ephesus  to  Magnesia, 
where  was  another  temple  of  Artemis  which  Strabo 
places  on  a  par  with  the  Ephesian.  Christianity 
came  to  Magnesia  from  Ephesus;  among  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  that  to  the  Magnesians  imme- 
dHately  follows  that  to  the  Ephesians.  After  Mag- 
nesia, Strabo  mentions  Tralles  (also  mentioned  by 
Ignatius),  once  a  wealthy  city,  called  Csesarea  \mder 
Augustus.  Jews  also  dwelt  there;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  10).  It  seems  that  special  missionary 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  cities  along  the  Mean- 
der-Lykos  road;  for  one  meets  with  the  three 
closely  connected  Phrygian  congregations  Laod- 
icea, Hierapolis,  and  Colosss,  of  which  Laodicea 
wajs  the  most  important  and  is  alone  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Christian  community  seems 
to  have  shared  in  the  wealth  of  the  city  (Rev.  iii, 
17).  Laodicea  never  had  an  emperor's  temple. 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  mentions  among  the  **  great 
lights ''  of  Asia  a  bishop  and  martyr  with  the 
Phrygian  name  Lagaris  as  buried  at  Laodicea 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  xxiv,  5).  In  165  there  was 
"  great  strife  concerning  the  Passover  there  "  (ib. 
IV,  xxvi,  3).  Coiossae,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  long  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  More  important 
than  Colosss  was  Hierapolis,  the  native  place  of 
the  philosopher  Epictetus,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  apostle  Philip  lived  and  died.  Papi%s  was 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  as  was  also  Claudius  ApoUi- 
naris.  Apamea  was  fo'  .^ded  by  Antiochus  Soter  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicua.  That  many 
Jews  lived  here  is  known  from  Cicero  (Pro  Flacco, 
xxviii);  they  had  their  own  constitution,  a  "  law 
of  the  Jews." 

The  Lydian  Philadelphia  was  sparsely  populated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus.  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  the  seven  chiurches  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse  (iii,  7-13);  among  its 
inhabitants  Jews  are  mentioned  (iii,  9).  Ignatius 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.^  V,xvii,3)  mentions  a  prophet- 
ess Ammia  of  Philadelphia.  Sardis  was  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Lydian  kings.  Jews  lived  there,  having 
their  own  jurisdiction.  The  Church  at  Sardis, 
one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse 
(iii,  1-6),  was  the  episcopal  see  of  Melito  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Two  famous  roads  led  from 
Sardis:  one  to  Pergamos  by  way  of  Thyatira,  the 
other  to  Smyrna.  All  three  cities  are  mentioned 
among  the  seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Thyatira  was  known  especially  for  its  gild  of  dyers. 
The  Lydia  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi,  14,  called  a 
"  seller  of  purple,"  had  probably  come  to  Philippi 
with  wool  which  had  been  dyed  at  home.  Thyatira 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Monta- 
nism  (Epiphanius,  Hen.,  li,  33).  Taking  a  west- 
em  road  from  Thyatira  one  comes  to  Smjrma, 
where  in  195  b  c.  a  temple  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
dea  Roma,    Tiberius  allowed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
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here  to  himfielf ,  hifl  mother,  and  the  senate.  Polit- 
ically Smyrna  was  not  as  important  as  Ephesus; 
but  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  Asia.  Jews  in  Smyrna  are  mentioned  in 
Rev.  ii,  9  and  in  the  Martyrium  Polycarpi,  xii,  2, 
and  both  times  as  enemies  of  the  Christians.  Paul 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  missionary  work  there; 
but  that  the  congregation  was  foimded  by  John  \b 
not  a  necessary  inference.  By  the  "  angel  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna"  (Rev.  ii,  8)  Polycarp  might 
be  meant,  had  not  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
originated  in  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Apocalypse.  From  Smyrna  the 
road  leads  by  way  of  Cjrme,  Myrina,  and  Ekea  to 
Pergamos,  where  it  meets  the  road  to  Thyatira. 
Pergamos,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Attaiides, 
was  still  famous  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  (29  B.C.)  the  first  provincial 
temple  was  erected  here,  and  by  the  side  of  Ephesus 
Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent 
city  in  Asia.  It  was  famous  for  the  cult  of  jEscula- 
pius.  Although  the  Jews  had  influence,  they  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  animosities  mentioned  in  Rev. 
ii,  12-17.  Though  they  are  called  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  "  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (ii,  9),  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  they  are  meant  by  the  words:  "  I  know  .  .  . 
where  thou  dwellest,  where  Satan's  seat  is"  (ii, 
13);  the  language  points  to  a  more  concrete  phe- 
nomenon, which  might  be  thought  of  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  Satan,  and  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
worship  of  iEsculapius.  This  "  savior,"  whose 
symbol  was  the  serpent,  and  who,  according  to 
Justin  (Apologia,  i,  21,  22),  looked  much  like  Christ, 
could  easily  app)ear  as  a  devilish  caricature  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  words  "  hast  not  denied  my 
faith"  imply  that  in  the  days  of  Antipas  the 
population  made  an  effort  to  force  the  worship  of 
^sculapius  upon  others. 

From  the  seaport  Adramyttimn,  where  there  was 
a  conventus  juridicaSy  following  the  north  coast  of 
the  Adramyttian  bay  the  road  leads  to  Assos, 
where  Paul  seems  to  have  been  active  (Acts  xx, 
13-14).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Geanthes  the 
Stoic.  Troas,  or  rather  Alexandria,  became  famous 
under  Roman  sway.  Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 
It  was  the  seaport  from  which  Paul  went  to  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi,  11).  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  that,  besides  Ephesus,  Troas 
is  the  only  city  of  the  province  of  Asia  where  Paul 
labored  in  person  (Acts  xx,  5-7;  II  Cor.  ii,  12; 
II  Tim.  iv,  13).  The  Church  of  Troas  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse,  but  is  referred  to  by 
Ignatius  in  his  epistles  to  the  Philadelphians  (xi, 
2)  and  Smymsans  (xii,  2).  Ahydus,  Lampsacus, 
and  Cyzicus  were  not  included  in  Paul's  mission. 

V.  The  Islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  belonged  in 
great  part  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Tenedos  was 
opposite  Alexandria  Troas;  Lesbos,  with  the  capital 
Mytilene,  or  as  the  later  form  reads  in  Acts  xx,  14, 
Mitylene,  was  the  first  station  on  the  passage  from 
Assos.  Thence  Paul  sailed  (Acts  xx,  15)  to  Chios, 
opposite  the  Ionic  peninsula.  On  the  following  day 
he  reached  Samoa.  According  to  the  reading  of 
Codex  D,  he  seems  not  to  have  tarried  on  the  island 
itself  in  the  city  of  Samos,  but  in  the  town  of 
Trogyllium  on  a  little  isle  of  Hke  name  before  the 


cape,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  South  of  Samos  lay 
the  small  island  of  Patmoa.  Following  the  route  of 
Paul  (Acts  xxi,  1 )  one  comes  to  Coos  and  Rhodes. 
During  the  last  decades  before  Christ,  Rhodes 
was  a  center  of  culture;  it  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Stoic  Pametius,  whose  work  "  On  Duty  "  Cicero 
used  in  his  Z>e  officiia ;  in  Rhodes,  too,  labored  his 
pupil  Posidonius  (about  90-50  B.C.);  the  rheto- 
rician ApoUonius  Molon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and 
Csesar;  and  Theodore  of  Gadara,  the  teacher  of 
Tiberius. 

VI.  The  Province  Pontus-Bithynia:  When  King 
Nicomedes  III,  Philopator,  of  Bithynia  bequeathed 
in  74  B.C.  his  country  to  the  Romans,  the  governor 
of  Asia  made  it  a  province,  and  it  was  extended 
toward  the  east  in  64  B.C.  by  annexing  north  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Pontus.  After  the  separation  of  Pontus 
Galaticus,  which  was  joined  to  Galatia,  the  new 
prmince  with  the  double  name  Pontus  (and) 
Bithynia  comprised  the  entire  coast  region  east  of 
the  Rh^-ndacus,  north  of  Mt.  01>Tnpua,  extending 
beyond  the  Halys  to  the  city  of  Amisus.  As  a 
senatorial  province  it  was  ruled  by  proconsuls 
with  a  legate,  a  questor,  and  six  lictors.  PUny  the 
Younger  was  an  extraordinary  governor,  who  was 
sent  to  the  province  (111-112  a.d.)  to  regulate  its 
finances.  The  domestic  conditions  in  Bithynia 
are  described  not  only  in  the  correspondence  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  with  Trajan,  but  also  in  the 
speeches  of  the  sophist  Dio  Chrjnsostomus  of 
Prusa,  which  have  much  of  interest  to  the  investi- 
gator of  eariy  Christianity  (ed.  H.  von  Amim,  2 
vols.,  Beriin,  1893-96;  cf .  also  idem,  Dio  von  Pruear 
ib.  1898).  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  cities  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  Apamea,  Chalcedon, 
Byzantium,  and  Prusa.  A  coiut  of  judgment  was 
also  at  mc«a  (see  NicjEa,  Councils  of),  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  the  dea  Roma  and  of  the 
divtis  JiUius,  whereas  the  provincial  temple  was 
at  Nicomedia.  In  Pontus  were  Amastris,  Sinope, 
Amisus,  Abonuteichus,  and  Comana.  Concerning 
the  Jews  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  cf.  Acts  ii,  9, 
xviii,  2.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Pontus  is 
attested  by  Pliny  (Epist.,  xcvi,  9). 

Vn.  The  Province  Galatia  has  a  complicated 
history.  Its  boundaries  were  often  changed.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Celtic  tribes  which 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  occupied  the  eastern  part 
ofPhrygia.  Without  going  into  details,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  in  the  New  Testament ''  Galatia"  means 
not  the  seat  of  the  three  Celtic  tribes,  but  the 
Roman  province  including  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia, 
therefore  the  territory  of  the  first  Pauline  missionary 
joiuney.  The  question  is  of  interest  whether  by 
"the  Churches  of  Galatia  "  (Gal.  i,  2)  Paul  under- 
stood only  those  of  the  first  missionary  journey. 
He  shows  an  inclination  to  address  his  Churches 
according  to  provinces,  following  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial divisions.  When  he  addresses  a  Church 
with  reference  to  its  special  needs,  he  naturally 
speaks  to  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  Philippians; 
but  where  he  overlooks  his  missionary  territory 
as  a  whole,  he  uses  the  provincial  names.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "the  Cfcupches  of 
Galatia"  means  anything  else  than  the  Churches 
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of  the  Ronum  piovmee.  Sinee  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatiana  was  not  addressed  to  one  Church,  but  to 
a  number  of  Churches,  Paul  had  to  select  a  name 
expressive  of  all;  and  the  designation  "Churches 
of  Galatia"  was  quite  natural  and  appropriate  for 
the  Roman  citizen,  to  whom  the  pcditical  diYiaions 
of  the  empire  were  no  fortuitous  arrangement, 
but  a  moral  good.  In  the  time  of  Paul  there  were 
no  Galatians  in  the  old  sense;  and  the  name  means 
subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Galatia.  Similarly  Tychicus  and  the 
Ephesian  Trophimus  (Acta  xxi,  29)  are  said  to  be 
of  Asia  (xx,  4);  and  Gaius  and  Aristarchua  are 
railed  ICacedonians  (xix,  29,  xxvii,  2;  ef.  II  Cor. 
ix,  2, 4),  although  Gaius  was  certainly  no  Macedonian 
by  biith.  Of  the  Galatian  cities  Ancyra  was  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  having  the  provincial  temple 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  dea  Roma,  on  the  walls  of 
which  the  deeds  of  Augustus  were  inscribed  (the 
so-called  monitmentum  Ancifranum).  From  An- 
cyra the  road  leads  eastward  to  Tavium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Trocms.  The  capital  of  the  Tohs- 
tobogi  was  Pessinus,  famous  for  the  rich  temple 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis.  North  of  Pessinus  was  Germa,  a  colony 
founded  by  August\is  (Julia  Augusta  Fida  Germa), 
For  military  purposes  a  direct  connection  must 
have  existed  with  Antioch  in  PiSidia  (Acts  xiii,  14), 
where  Augustus  had  established  a  military  colony 
imder  the  name  of  Caesarea,  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  the  center  of  a  system  of 
military  settlements  which  the  emperor  established 
to  protect  the  province  against  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Pisklia  and  Isaurica.  It  is  possible  that  Paul 
went  to  Iconium  by  way  of  Antioch.  According 
to  Strabo,  Iconium  belonged  to  Lycaonia;  but  in 
Acts  xiv,  6  it  seems  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Lycaonian  cities;  the  population  was  Phrygian. 
The  Jews  had  a  s3magogue  and  in  the  Ads  of 
Paul  and  Thecla  a  proconsul  b  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  Iconiimi.  Another  city  was  Lystra,  which 
was  a  Roman  colony  and  had  a  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Another  colony  was  Derbe  at  the  south 
end  of  the  province. 

Vm.  The  Province  Lycia-Pamphylia  was  organ- 
ized by  Claudius  in  43  a.d.  and  again  under  Ves- 
pasian. Till  135  it  was  governed  by  the  emperor; 
afterward,  by  the  senate.  Among  the  six  larger 
cities  of  Lycia  which  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  are 
the  two  maritime  towns  Patara  and  Myra,  through 
which  Paul  passed  on  his  journeys  (Acts  xxi,  1-2, 
xxvii,  5-6).  Phaselis,  with  three  ports,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Lycian  confederacy  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  but  was  independent.  The  Jews  in  Phaselis 
are  mentioned  in  I  Mace,  xv,  23.  Of  the  Pam- 
phylian  cities  Attalia  is  of  special  interest,  because 
Paul  on  returning  from  his  first  missionary  journey 
went  thither  to  sail  to  Antioch  (Acts  xiv,  25-26). 
Ramsay  suggests  that  the  same  vessel  which 
brought  the  apostle  from  Paphos  took  him  to  Perga 
also. 

DC  The  Province  Cilicia  varied  in  extent  at 
different  times.  Under  Cicero's  administration 
(51-50  B.C.),  besides  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia, 
Isaurica,  and  Lycaonia,  the  districts  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,    Synnada,  and  Cyprus,  afterward  joined 


with  Asia,  belonged  to  it.  Through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Galatia  (25  B.C.),  Pamphylia 
(43  AJD.),and  Cyprus  (22  B.C.),  the  territory  of  the 
province  was  reduced  to  CJilicia  proper.  The 
western  part  of  it,  Cilicia  Aspera,  was  given  by 
Augustus  to  Archclaus  of  Cappadocia  (25  B.C.),  with 
EUuussa-Sebaste  as  capital;  and  Cahgula  gave  it  to 
Antiochus  IV  of  Commagene.  Under  Vespasian 
it  was  restored  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Con- 
sidering the  small  extent  which  the  province  had 
under  the  first  emperors,  it  no  doubt  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  procurator  of  Ssrria.  Under 
Hadrian  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Aspera  became 
one  imperial  province.  Under  Domitian  the 
seat  of  government  was  Antioch,  otherwise  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis.  From  the  time  of  Antony 
it  was  an  urbs  libera,  densely  populated  and  wealthy; 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Atheno- 
dorus,  son  of  Sandon,  the  honored  teacher  of  Augus- 
tus, perhaps  also  of  Strabo.  According  to  Cicero 
{Ad  AUicum,  XVI,  xi,  4,  xiv,  4),  he  helped  him  in 
the  preparation  of  the  De  officiis,  A  rival  of  Tarsus 
was  Anazarbus,  called  also  CsBsarea,  native  city  of 
the  physician  and  author  Dioscorides,  who  lived 
under  Nero,  and  whose  work,  De  materia  medica 
(ed.  C.  Sprengel,  Leipsic,  1829),  Luke  is  said  to  have 
perused  (cf.  P.  de  La^irde,  PsaUerium  juxta  He- 
braos  Hieronymi,  Leipoe,  1874,  pp.  165  sqq.;  W.  K. 
Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  Si.  Luke,  Dublm. 
1882;  Zahn,  Einleitung,  u,  384,  435).  From  Tar- 
sus the  highroad  leads  over  the  CSIician  Taurus 
to  (Cappadocia.  On  the  road  from  Tars\is  to  Issus 
and  Alexandria  was  Mupsuestia,  the  episcopal  see  of 
Theodore. 

X.  Cypms:  After  a  temporary  union  with 
Cilicia  the  province  of  Cyprus  was  separated  in 
22  B.C.  and  organized  as  a  senatorial  province, 
ruled  by  a  proprcBlor  pro  consuls  with  a  legate  and 
questor.  Many  Jews  lived  in  Cyprus,  and  Cyprian 
Jewish  Christians  brou^t  the  Gospel  to  Antioch 
(Acts  xi,  20);  Barnabas  was  from  Cyprus  (Acts  iv, 
36).  In  Salamis  there  were  many  synagogues.  In  the 
revolt  under  Trajan  the  Jews  killed  240,000  non- 
Jews,  and  completely  devastated  the  city  of  Salamis. 
For  a  punishment  they  were  all  banished  from 
the  island.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  mention  the 
two  seaports  Salamis  in  the  east,  and  Paphos; 
Soli,  on  the  southern  coast,  had  a  sanctuaiy  of 
Aphrodite  and  Isis;  Citium  was  the  birthplaoB  of 
the  Stoic  Zeno. 

XL  The  Province  Cappadocia:  In  the  year 
17  A.D.  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
king  Archelaus,  was  made  a  province,  governed 
by  a  procurator  who,  as  in  Judea,  was  imder  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria  in  military  mat- 
ters. In  the  year  70  Vespasian  united  it  with 
Galatia,  but  it  was  afterward  again  separated. 
Pontus  Galaticus  with  Amasia  and  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus,  which  had  belonged  to  Galatia,  Trajan 
joined  to  C!appadocia,  to  which  was  added  Armenia 
Minor  and  Lycaonia  with  Iconium.  Cappadocia 
had  very  few  cities  of  importance.  That  Paul  did 
no  missionary  woric  there  is  very  intelligible;  hence 
it  is  also  improbable  that  he  should  have  traveled 
through  Cappadocia  (Acts  xviii,  23).  The  road 
would  have  brought  him  within  three  days  from 
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the  Cilician  gates  to  Tyana,  the  birthplace  of 
Apoilonius,  a  Roman  colony  after  Caracalla;  from 
thence  perhaps  to  Mazaka-Eusebea,  called  Csesarea, 
the  most  important  and  still  flourishing  city  in 
Cappadocia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  the 
birthplace  of  Basil  the  Great.  Nazianzus  and 
Nyssa,  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  two  Gregorys, 
were  places  of  no  importance. 

(Johannes  Weibs.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  article  Kleinatien  in  der  Apaatolisdten 
ZeU,  in  Hauek-Heraog,  RE,  3d.  ed..  x.  635-563,  is  a 
■eholarly  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  should  be  consulted  for  further  infurmation  and  ti- 
tles of  works  dealing  with  particular  locahties  and  special 
topics.  Ritter.  Erdkunde,  xviii,  xix,  2,  Berlin,  1858-59. 
and  Sievers,  Aaien,  pp.  78-86,  556-562,  Leipsic,  1893, 
give  a  general  description.  For  the  history:  G.  F.  Herts- 
berg.  Die  Getchichte  QriecKenlande  utUer  der  Herrachaft  der 
RSmer^  vol.  ii,  Halle,  1868;  T.  Mommsen,  ROmi$ehe  Ge- 
scAtcAte,  vol.v.  Berlin,  1904,  available  for  the  English  reader 
in  thetransl.  by  T.  T.  Dickson,  ProvtncM  of  the  Roman  Em' 
ptr«,  i,  chap,  vii,  New  York,  1887;  J.  Marquardt,  ROmiadie 
StaatevtrtDoltung,  i,  333-349,  Leipsic,  1881.  A  complete 
eoUection  of  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Vienna  Academy,  of  which  vol.  i,  contain- 
ing the  inscriptions  in  the  Lydan  language,  has  been 
issued  (1900).  Of  great  value  in  English  are  W.  M.  Ram- 
say, in  CUueical  Review,  iii  (1880f|  174  sqq..  The  Hie- 
Unical  GeoQraphy  of  Aeia  Minor,  in  Sujpplemeniary  Papere 
ef  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv,  1890; 
idem.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
London ,  1893 ;  idem.  The  CiHee  and  Bithoprice  of  Phrygia,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1895-97;  idem,  8L  Paul  at  Traveller  and  Roman 
Citieen,  ib.  1899;  idem,  Lettere  to  the  Seven  Churchee 
of  Aeia,  ib.  1904;  articles  on  the  several  cities  in  DB  and 
EB.  The  article  in  Ruggiero,  Dieionario  Epigrafico  di 
AnHchilh  Romane  is  highly  commended.  On  the  political 
history  of  the  provinces  the  best  monograph  is  V.  Chapot, 
La  province  romaine  proconeulaire  d'Aeie,  Paris,  1904. 

ASINARn,  afi-i-nd'ri-oi:  Originally  a  nickname 
of  the  Jews,  because  they  were  said  to  worship  an 
ass  (see  Ass);  afterward  applied  also  to  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  the  same  story  was  told.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Jews  were  the  first  to  shift  the 
reproach  from  themselves  to  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tullian  {Ad  nationeSf  i,  14;  Apologia,  xvi)  tells 
how  an  apostate  Jew,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians, exhibited  in  Carthage  a  picture  representing 
a  god  with  ass's  ears  and  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  clad 
in  a  toga  and  holding  a  book,  with  the  inscription 
DEUS  CHRISTIANORUM  0N0K0IUTH2  ["  Ono- 
koietes,  the  God  of  the  Christians;"  the  meaning 
of  **  Onokoietes  "  is  not  very  clear;  it  has  been 
explained  as  "ass-priest"  or  "ass-worshiper"; 
another  reading  is  ONOKOITHI,  "  lying  in  an  ass's 
manger  "  (?);  perhaps  there  is  a  ribald  implica- 
tion]. More  offensive  to  the  Christians  was  the 
"travesty  crucifixion"  which  the  Jesuit  Garrucci 
discovered  in  1856  in  the  ruins  of  a  building  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  which  was  pos- 
sibly a  school  for  the  imperial  pages.  In  that  cade 
it  was  probably  sketched  in  an  idle  moment  by  one 
of  thess  lads,  in  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  Chris- 
tian comrades.  It  represents  a  man's  body  with  an 
ass's  head,  not  strictly  hanging  on  a  cross,  since  the 
feet  are  supported  by  a  platform,  but  with  the  arms 
outstretched  and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  of 
a  T-shaped  cross.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller  figure,  rais- 
ing one  hand  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  and  under 
it  is  the  inscription  AABSAMEN02  2EBETE  [i.e., 
aiperai]  9E0N  ("  Alexamenos  worships  his  god  "). 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  in  Rome. 


In  1870  Visconti  discovered  another  inscription 
in  the  same  building,  with  the  words  AAEHAMENOS 
FIDELIS.  Both  of  these  probably  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  That  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  a  Christian  having  been 
among  the  imperial  pages  at  that  time  is  shown 
by  Tertullian  ( Apologia,  xxxvii)  and  by  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  217,  given  by  Rossi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Older  treatments  of  the  subject,  still  useful, 
are  Morinus.Ps  capite  cuinino  deo  Chriatiano,  Dort,  1620; 
H.  Heinsius,  De  laude  aeini,  p  186,  Leyden,  1629;  T. 
Hasnus,  De  ealumnia  olim  Judcrie  et  ChrteHanie  impacta, 
Erfurt.  1716.  Later  discussions  are.  P.  Qamicd,  in  CiviUa 
cattoliea,  series  3,  vol.  iv  (1856).  529;  DC  A,  i.  149.  For  the 
**  travesty  crucifixion."  cf.  F.  Becker.  Dae  Spottcrtieiftx  der 
r&miachen  KaieerpcU&ete,  Breslau.  1866;  R.  Garrucci,  Storia 
dell'arU  crittiana,  plate  483,  vi.  135.  Prato.  1880;  F.  X. 
Kraus.  Dae  Spottcrucifix  vom  Palatin  und  neuenldeckteB 
Graffito,  Freibuis,  1872;  DC  A,  i.  516. 

ASMODEUS,  as^'mo-di'iTS  (in  the  Talmud, 
Ashmedai);  An  "  evil  spirit,"  first  mentioned  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8),  as  loidng 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  at  Ecbatana,  and 
causing  the  death  of  her  seven  successive  husbands 
on  the  bridal  night.  But  Tobias,  the  eighth,  escaped, 
under  the  direction  of  Raphael,  by  burning  'Hhe 
ashes  of  the  perfumes  "  with  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  which  he  had  caught  in  the  Tigris.  When  Asmo- 
deus  smelled  the  fumes,  he  fied  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  was  bound  there  by  Raphael  (Tobit  viii,  1-3). 
The  figure  of  this  demon  is  taken  from  the  Persians 
who  greatly  influenced  later  Jewish  angelology  and 
demonology.  He  is  Parsee  in  origin,  and  to  be 
identified  with  iEshma  of  the  A  vesta,  the  imper- 
sonation of  anger  (the  primary  meaning)  and  ra- 
pine. 

Once  adopted  by  the  Jews,  Asmodeus,  thanks  to 
rabbinic  fancies,  took  on  greater  dimensions. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  implicated  in  Noah's 
drunkenness  and  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  incest 
of  Tubal-cain  with  his  sister  Naamah;  he  is  reputed 
to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom,  but 
later  Solomon  forced  him  to  serve  in  building  the 
Temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly  by  means  of  the 
worm  Shamir,  whose  whereabouts  he  revealed  to 
Solomon. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  A.  Eisenmenser,  Entdecktee  Judenthum, 
i,  351-361,  823,  Frankfort.  1700;  A.  F  Gfrdrer.  GeechichU 
dee  Urchrietenthume,  i.  378-424.  Stuttgart,  1838;  T.  Ben- 
fey  and  M.  A.  Stem.  Ueber  die  Monatenamen,  p.  201.  Ber- 
lin. 1836;  F.  H.  H.  Windischmunn.  Zoroaetrxsche  Studien, 
ed.  F.  Spiegel,  pp.  138-147,  ib.  1863;  Kobut.  U^ter  die 
jUdieche  Angelologie  und  D&monologie  in  ihrer  AbhOngiO' 
keit  vom  Paraiamus,  in  Abhandlungen  fUr  die  Kunde  dee 
Morgenlandea,  iv  (1866),  72-86;  F.  Spiegel.  Eraniathe 
AUcrthumakunde,  ii.  131-133,  Leipsic.  1873;  GrCknbaum. 
Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  Mythologie  aua  der  Uaggada, 
in  ZDMG,  xxxi  (1877),  215-224;  consult  also  commen- 
taries on  Tobit. 

ASMONEANS.    See  Hasmgneans. 

ASPERSION  WITH    HOLY    WATER:      A  rite 

of  frequent  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
extreme  unction,  in  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
secration of  objects  for  divine  worship  and  in 
blessings  of  all  kinds.  Persons  entering  or  leaving 
a  church  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  holy 
water.    A  solemn  form  of  aspersion,  practiced  m 
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parish  churches  every  Sunday  before  the  high  mass, 
is  called  the  Asperges,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphon  usually  intoned  by  the  officiating  priest 
The  explanation  of  the  use  of  holy  water  in  asper- 
sions is  foimd  in  the  prayer  said  at  the  time  when 
it  is  blessed, — that,  wherever  it  is  sprinkled,  the 
invocation  of  God's  name  may  drive  away  all  evil 
spirits  and  every  temptation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  his  presence  may  comfort  all  who  implore 
th6  divine  mercy.    See  Holy  Water. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ASS:  The  wild  ass  (Heb.  pere,  poetic  *arodh; 
annus  onager  or  hemipptts)  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  appears  to  have  been  found 
in  earlier  times  more  frequently  in  Syria  than  is 
now  the  case.  It  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness  (Isa.  xxxii,  14;  Jer.  ii,  24);  and  to  the 
poet  it  is  a  type  of  unbridled  love  of  freedom 
(Job  xi,  12,  xxxix,  5-6),  and  a  picture  of  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin  (Gen.  xvi,  12;  Job  xxiv,  5).  Hosea 
(viii,  9)  compares  Ephraim  wilfully  running  after 
Assyria,  to  a  wild  ass  separated  from  the  herd. 
It  feeds  on  the  vegetation  of  the  salt  steppe  (Job 
vi,  5;  Jer.  xiv,  6).  The  animal  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful  and  graceful  than  the  common  ass;  it 
is  famous  for  its  swiftness,  and  is  hard  to  catch. 

The  tame  ass  has  been  from  ancient  times  one  of 
the  most  important  domestic  animals  in  the  East, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  (cf. 
V.  Hehn,  KuUwrpflamen  und  Haustiere,  Berlin,  1894, 
pp.  130-131).  The  Oriental  ass  is  larger,  quicker, 
more  enduring,  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
European.  As  in  older  times,  the  light-gray  asses 
or  white  asses  are  still  preferred,  which  the  Sleb 
Bedouins  rear  in  the  desert,  the  usual  color  is 
reddish-brown  (hence  the  name  ^mor).  All 
classes  used  them  for  riding,  for  which  purpose  the 
females  were  preferred  (Num.  xxii,  11;  Judges  x, 
4;  II  Sam.  xvii,  23,  xix,  26;  I  Kings  xiii,  13;  II 
Kings  iv,  24;  cf.  Matt,  xxi,  2-9).  In  the  time  of 
David,  mules  were  used  (II  Sam.  xiii,  29;  xviii,  9; 
I  Kings  i,  33).  The  driver  went  alongside  or 
behind  (Judges  xix,  3;  II  Kings  iv,  24).  The  ass 
was  also  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xiii,  26, 
xlix,  14;  I  Sam.  xxv,  18;  Neh.  xiii,  15),  for  plowing 
(Deut.  xxii,  10;  Isa.  xxx,  24,  xxxii,  20),  and  for 
grinding.  Being  an  unclean  animal,  it  could  not 
be  sacrificed  (Ex.  xiii,  13,  xxxiv,  20),  nor  could 
its  flesh  be  eaten  (but  cf.  II  Kings  vi,  25).  With 
other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  it  was  sacred, 
and  with  this  may  probably  be  connected  the  fable 
circulated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the 
Jews  worshiped  the  ass  as  God  (see  Asinarii). 

I.  Benzinoer. 

Biblioorapht:  An  early  treatment  stiU  valuable  is  by 
S.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i,  148-149.  ii,  214-215.  London. 
1663;  C.  von  Lengerke.  Kenaan.  i.  140-141,  146.  165. 
Kdnissberg.  1844;  J.  G.  Wood.  Wild  AnimaU  of  the  BibU, 
London.  1887;  DB,  i,  173-174;  EB,  i,  343-344 

ASS,  BROTHERS  OF  THE  {flrdo  aainorum).  See 
Trinitarians. 

ASS,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  popular  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  several  cities  of  France.  The  aim,  as  in  the 
miracle-plays,  mysteries,  moralities,  and  many 
minor  points  of  the  ritual,  was  to  impress  the 


facts  of  Bible  history  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  give  general  religious  instruction.  At 
Rouen  a  drama  was  presented  at  Christmas-tide, 
in  which  the  prophets,  Moses,  Aaron,  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  parents,  Simeon,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Vergil,  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  in  appropriate  dress- 
and  announced  the  coming  of  a  redeemer.  The 
story  of  Balaam  was  one  of  the  scenes,  and  the  ass 
was  made  to  speak  by  the  help  of  a  priest  concealed 
between  the  legs.  At  Beauvais  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  moimted  on  an  ass, 
was  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  on  Jan.  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  flight  to  Egypt.  Mass 
was  then  said,  during  which  ''  hinham  "  was  sub- 
stituted for  certain  of  the  usual  responses.  There 
was  a  similar  festival  at  Sens,  and  an  ass's  feast 
at  Madrid  on  Jan.  17,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
story  of  Balaam's  ass  was  recited.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  feasts  were  forbidden  because  abuse 
had  crept  in  and  they  had  become  a  scandal.  The 
ass  naturally  figured  frequently  in  Palm  Simday 
processions,  and  a  picture  of  an  ass  was  often 
introduced  in  the  churches  at  that  time.  See  Boy- 
Bishop;  Fools,  Feast  of. 

Biblioobapht:  S.  du  Tilliot,  Mimoiree  pour  •ervir  h  Vhia- 
toirt  ds  la  file  de§  foua,  p.  14,  Lausanne,  1741;  C.  F.  du 
Cange,  Gloaaarium,  n.v.  "Festum  asinorum." 

ASSEBURG,  Os'se-bxTrg,  ROSAMUNDE  JULIANE 
VON:  Religious  enthusiast;  b.  at  Eigenstedt,  near 
Aschersleben  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Halle),  Prussia,  1672; 
d.  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712.  She  might  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago,  if  the  well-known  millenariauy 
Johann  Wilhelm  Petersen  (q.v.),  had  not  called 
attention  to  her,  and  been  foUowed  in  the  study  of 
her  case  by  such  men  as  Spener,  L5scher,  and  Leib- 
nitz. According  to  her  own  statement,  she  received 
divine  revelations  and  had  glorious  visions  when 
only  seven  years  old,  and  was  regarded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home  as  an  inspired  prophetess. 
She  asserted  that  Christ  himself  had  appeared  ta 
her,  and  that  an  angel  had  received  her  tears  in  a 
golden  vessel.  At  first  these  revelations  were  con- 
fided only  to  the  circle  of  her  friends;  but  they 
obtained  wider  currency  when  she  removed  ta 
Magdeburg  and  became  acquainted  with  Petersen 
who  published  a  treatise  on  her  case  in  1691,  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  God  might  be  supposed 
still  to  reveal  himself  in  direct  apparitions.  L5- 
scher,  at  Dresden,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Meyer,  at 
Hamburg,  warned  against  believing  her;  Spener, 
asked  for  his  opinion  by  the  electress  of  Saxony,, 
expressed  himself  with  great  caution;  I^ibnitz 
supported  her,  and  compared  her  visions  to  those 
of  St.  Bridget  and  other  holy  women  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Petersen  received  her  at  Lilneburg,  where 
her  mental  excitement  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  disturbance  in  the  town  and  to  call  for 
an  official  investigation.  Petersen's  deposition 
from  the  office  of  superintendent  and  banishment 
followed  in  1692,  and  implied  the  condemnation 
of  his  friend  She  followed  him  to  Wolfenbilttcl 
and  to  Magdeburg;  later  she  lived  in  Berlin,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  Saxon  countess,  where  Petersen 
used  to  call  and  visit  her  as  late  as  the  year  1708, 
It  is  said  tliat  she  died  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712. 
and  was  buried  at  Sch5nfeld  near  Pillnitz.    Her  poem 
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eiuJi  gegeberif  Ib  included  in  some  modem  Gennan 
hynin-bookB.  (F.  W.  Dibbliub.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  W.  Petenen,  Lebenabeadireibung,  Frank- 
fort, 1719  (reproduced  in  Eng.,  in  the  work  by  J.  W.  P., 
A  IjCtUr  to  Some  Divinea  Coneeming  the  Qiieation  tohether 
Ood,  einee  Ckriafa  Aeeention  doth  any  more  Reveal  Himeelf 
to  Mankind  by  the  Meant  of  Divine  Appariiionaf  With  an 
Exact  Account  of  whoU  God  hath  Bettowed  upon  a  Noble  Maid 
.  .  .  written  in  HighrDiUch  and  Now  Set  Forth  in  Eng., 
London,  1096). 

ASSEMAHIf  as-a^md'n!  (Italianized  from  the 
Arabic  al-8ama*cmiyy,  "  the  Simeonite  ")•  The 
name  of  several  learned  Maronites  who  came  to 
Rome  from  the  Lebanon. 

1.  Joaeph  Simonius  Assemani:  The  oldest  and 
best  known;  b.  at  Hasrun  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  cedar-grove  at  the  foot  of  Jabal  Makmal); 
d.,  eighty  years  old,  at  Rome  Jan.  13,  1768.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome, 
and  is  said  to  have  learned  thirty  languages.  In 
1715  Pope  Clement  XI  sent  him  to  the  East  to 
look  for  manuscripts,  and  he  was  there  again  from 
1735  to  1738  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
GhristiaDB  of  the  Lebanon.  He  published  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  was  the  Btbliotheca  orierUalis  Clemen- 
tino-Vaiicana  in  qua  manuacriptos  codices  Syriacos, 
Arabicaa,  Penieoa,  Turcicoa,  Hebraicoa,  Samari- 
tanoSf  Armenieos,  JBthiopicos,  GrcBcoSf  ^gyptiacoSf 
Ibericoa,  et  Malabaricos  .  .  .  hibliotheccB  Vaticanm 
addidoa  reeeruuU  digeaait  J.  S.  Aaaemani.  Twelve 
▼olumea  were  planned,  of  which  four  were  published 
(Rome,  1719-28).  For  Cardinal  Quirini's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus  he  prepared  the  three 
Greek  volumes  (1734-46),  and  in  1751-53  issued 
four  volumes  of  ItaUea  hiaiorica  acriptorea,  a  sup 
plement  to  Muratori;  four  more  volumes  were 
planned.  Six  volumes  of  Kalendaria  ecdeaia 
univeram  appeared  in  1755;  six  more  were  planned 
and  partially  completed,  but  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  in  1768.  The  Biblio- 
theca  juria  orientalia  canonici  et  civilia  (5  vols., 
1762-66)  is  now  very  rare.  The  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  and  of  the  Inquisition  contain  more 
than  100  volumes  of  treatises  by  Assemani.  Many 
of  the  worka  which  he  planned  should  be  taken 
up  by  organized  scholarly  research.  A  list  of  his 
manuscript  remains  is  given  in  Mai,  Nova  coUeciiOf 
ii,  2  (Rome,  1828),  16&-168. 

2.  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemani:  A  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  about  1710;  d.  at  Rome  Feb. 
9,  1782.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Rome.  His  chief  work  was  Codex  lUurgicua 
ecdeaioR  universcB  in  zv.  libroa  disiributua  (13 
vols.,  Rome,  1749-66).  Most  copies  of  the  last  vol- 
ume were  burned,  but  it  (as  well  as  the  entire  work) 
is  accessible  in  anastatic  reprint.  Besides  minor 
dissertations,  he  published  De  catholicia  aeu  patri- 
archia  Chaldaorum  et  Neatorianorum  commentariua 
kiatorico-chronologicua  (1755) .  His  Latin  translation 
of  the  CoUedio  canonum  of  Ebed  Jesu  and  of  the 
Nomocanon  of  Barhebrseus  is  in  Mai,  Nova  collectio, 
X  (1838). 

3.  Stephan  Evodios  Assemani:  A  cousin  of  the 
preceding  two;  b.  1707;  d.  Nov.  24,  1782.  He 
was  titular  bishop  of  Apamea  and  member  of  the 
Royal   Society  of  Great  Britain.    He  published 


BtbliotheecB  Medicea  LaurerUiana  et  Palaiina 
codicum  msa.  orientalium  catalogue  (Florence,  1742), 
containing  in  twenty-three  plates  the  illustrations 
of  Bible  history  from  the  Syriac  codex  of  Rabulas; 
the  three  Syriac  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  in  the  edition  mentioned  above;  Acta  aanc- 
torum  martyrum  orientalium  et  occidentalium  in 
dv£U  partea  diatributa  :  adcedunt  acta  S.  Simeonia 
StylUm  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1748);  and  with  J.  S.  Asse- 
mani, BihliotheccB  apoatolicm  Vaticana  codicum 
manuacriptorum  catalogue  in  tree  partea  diaiributus, 
of  which  3  volumes  (Hebrew  and  Syriac  manu- 
scripts) had  appeared  (1756  sqq.),  as  well  as  eighty 
pages  of  the  fourth  (Arabic  manuscripts),  when  the 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  destroyed  the  remainder. 
4.  Simon  Assemani:  A  great-nephew  of  Joseph 
Simonius  and  Joseph  Aloysius  Afisemani;  b.  in 
Rome  Feb.  19,  1752,  according  to  G.  P.  Zabeo, 
Orazione  in  furvere  del  Aaaemani  (Padua,  1821); 
others  say  in  Tripolis,  and  give  the  date  as  Feb.  20, 
1752,  and  Mar.  14,  1749;  d.  in  Padua,  where  he  was 
professor  of  Arabic,  Apr.  7,  1821.  His  publications 
were  chiefly  on  Arabic  subjects,  as  Muaeo  cufieo 
Naniana  (Padua,  1788);  Su  la  Setta  Aaeiaaana 
(1806).  £.  Nestle. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  Q.  Qruber.  AUgemeine 
EneydoptkKe,  vol.  vi,  Leipeic,  1821  sqq.;  Nouoelle  Mo- 
graj^ie  ginirale,  vol.  iii.  Paha,  1864. 

ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL:  The  highest  court  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  (see  Presbtteriakb). 
The  name  is  from  Heb.  xii,  23. 

ASSER:  Bishop  of  Sherborne;  d.  909  or  910. 
He  was  a  Briton,  a  monk  of  Menevia  (St.  David's), 
and  related  to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  His  repute 
for  learning  was  such  that  about  885  King  Alfred 
asked  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  ultimately  made  whereby  the  monkish 
scholar  agreed  to  spend  half  of  each  year  with  the 
En^ish  king  and  half  in  his  own  home.  Alfred 
gave  him  very  substantial  rewards,  including  a 
grant  at  Exeter  and  its  district  in  Saxonland  and 
Cornwall.  He  became  bishop  of  Sherborne  (in 
Dorsetshire)  before  900.  He  wrote  a  hfe  of  Alfred 
(De  rebua  geatia  ^Ifridi),  which  is  a  chronicle  of 
En^h  history  from  849  to  887,  with  a  personal  and 
original  narrative  of  Alfred's  career  to  the  latter 
year.  It  betrays  the  author's  Celtic  birth  in  many 
passages,  and  in  existing  manuscripts  has  been 
much  interpolated.  The  best  editions  are  by 
F.  Wise  (Oxford,  1722),  in  Petrie's  Monumenta 
historica  Britannica  (London,  1848),  and  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson  (Oxford,  1904,  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  S. 
Cook,  Boston,  1906). 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  literaria, 
i,  406-413,  London,  1842  (questiona  Asser's  authorship  of 
the  De  rebue  geatia);  R.  Pauli,  K&nig  jElfred  und  eeine 
SteUe  in  dtr  Oeadiichte  Englanda,  Berlin,  1851  (■hows  that 
Wright's  objections  are  unfounded). 

ASSHUR:  1.  City  of  Assyria.  See  Asstria, 
IV,  §  1.   2.  Assyrian  God.    See  Assyria,  VII,  §  2. 

ASSHURBANIPAL.  See  Assyria,  VI,  3,  §§  14- 
15. 

ASSISTAHTS  in  PUBLIC  WORSHIP:  The 
historical  fimctions  of  those  whose  place  it  is  to 
assist  the  principal  minister  in  clivine  service 
belong  largely  to  the  development  of  the  various 
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orderB  i^ve  OnfiieRB,  Holt),  In  the  modem  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  the  celebrant  at  lugh  massLsa^^ist- 
ed  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon  who  are  usually 
priests.  The  mkiDr  functions  are  iTerformed  by 
iir*olyt^s,  usually  laymen  and  boys.  A  priest  h 
nut  allowed  to  celebrate  e\*en  a  low  mass  without 
at  least  one  person  to  make  the  responses.  In 
the  Anglican  prayer-book  the  clergymen  wlio 
read  the  epistle  and  |?os|)el  arw  designated  not 
deacon  and  subdeaeon,  but  ept»toler  and  gpspeler. 
See  also  Lat-Reader. 

ASSMAHIT,  aa'mOn,  JOHAim  BAPTIST  MAMA: 

Oemian  Roreian  Catholic;  b.  at  Branitz  (80  m.  a.e. 
€f  Brealau)  Aug.  26,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  after  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  1860  was  o^^i^tant  in  Katschcr 
from  1861  to  1 864  ^  and  a  misiiion  priest  and  military 
chaplain  in  Kolberg  in  1865-OS.  PVom  the  latter 
year  until  1 8S2  he  waa  divisional  chaplain  at  Neisse, 
and  was  then  provost  of  St.  Hed wig's.  Berlin^  and 
delegate  of  the  prinoe-bUbop  for  sis  years.  In 
1S82  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  the  same  year  hai  been  field 
provost  of  the  Prussian  army  and  navy,  being  alao 
the  recipient  of  numerous  orders  and  decorations. 

ASSOCIATE  CHURCH  OF  ITORTH  AMERICA. 

See  Peesbytekianb, 

ASSOCIATE    REFORMED    SYIfOD    OF    THE 

SOUTH.     See  PHESBrrERiANS. 

ASSUHPTIOH,  FEAST  OF  THE;  A  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  commemorating 
the  assumption,  or  corporal  translation^  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  This 
doctrine^  which  the  Greek  Church  also  teaches 
(Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672),  has  never  been  nia«lo 
the  object  of  a  dogmatic  papal  definition,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  it  and  the  general 
teaching  of  theologians  class  it  among  those  truths 
which  \i  would  be  rash  to  deny;  at  the  Vatican 
Council  over  two  hundred  bif^hops  desired  a  decree 
making  the  Aseumption  an  article  of  faith.  The 
Assumption  can  not  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  is  based  entirely  upon  tradition,  though  the 
scriptural  prerogative  of  Mary  are  invoked  to 
prtwe  the  propriety  of  such  an  occurrence.  About 
the  year  500  the  emperor  Maurice  ordered  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  feast  on  Aug.  15^  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Gregory  the  Great  fixed  the  same  date 
for  the  West,  where  it  had  previously  been  observed 
on  Jan.  18,  for  a  reason  which  can  not  now  be 
ascertained.  The  Gallican  Church  held  to  Jan.  18 
down  to  the  ninth  century.  The  most  tliat  can  be 
6aid  for  the  antii|uity  of  the  feast  is  that  its  general 
solemn  observance  in  East  and  West  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  its  beginnings  date  from  at  ieast  a  century 
earlier.  The  word  "  assumption,"  at  one  time 
applied  generally  to  the  death  of  aainta.  es{»ecially 
martyre,  and  their  entry  into  heaven,  has  come 
to  have  an  exdujsive  applicatiou  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,     See  Mary,  the  .Moth eh  ow  Jesus. 

John  T.  Creaoh. 

ASSUMPTION,  AUGDSTIHIA3IS  OF  THE  (known 
popularly   as  Aisumplionliti):    A    religioua   oon* 


gregation  of  men,  founded  at  Ntmefl  in  1845 
by  Emmanuel  d'Alzon  (1810-86),  and  finally 
approved  by  the  pope  in  1864.  The  rule  is  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  supplemented  by  special  con- 
stitution!. The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  sanc- 
t ideation  of  its  membera,  devotion  to  God,  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Church,  and  seal  for 
souls.  The  activity  of  the  ABsumptionists  has 
been  displayed  jn  many  fields.  A  large  part  of 
their  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  poor  and  work- 
ing classes,  in  asyluma,  schools ,  and  technical 
institutiontii.  In  1864  the  Little  Sisteri  of  the 
Assumption  were  organised  to  assist  in  this  work, 
and  later,  to  secure  still  more  effectively  the  spin* 
tual  and  material  relief  of  the  needy,  three  pious 
confraterniticH  of  lay  worn  en  were  affiliated  to 
the  Oblates — the  Servants  of  the  Poor,  the  Sistei^ 
hood  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Daughters  of  St.  Monica, 
In  1863  Father  d'Alion  waa  sent  by  Pius  IX  to 
Constantinople  to  take  up  missionary  work,  and 
t<Mhty  about  350  members  of  Uie  society  are  labor- 
ing in  Tiirkey,  Bulgaria,  Aaia  Minor,  and  Palestine, 
in  schools,  seminaries,  hoepit^Sj  and  general  mis^ 
sionary  work.  The  demands  of  tlus  field  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Oblate  Bisters  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  known  work  of  the  Aasiunp- 
tioniata  is  the  Oeuvre  de  la  Bonne  FresM  for  the 
dissemination  of  good  literature.  This  undertaking 
which  was  attended  by  a  romai-kabte  degree  of  suo- 
eess,  resulted  in  numerous  newspapers  and  mag&- 
xines,  atid  almost  countless  other  publications. 
La  Croix  du  Dimanche  bad  a  circulation  of  oIO^OOOl 
I>is8olved  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  ol 
Paris^  Mar.  6,  1900^  the  Assumptionists  were 
doomed  to  exile  or  dispersion,  but  still  maintain 
their  corporate  existence,  with  a  central  bouse  at 
Home,  and  establi^hmenta  in  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  Australia,  Chile,  and  the  United 
States.  They  count  at  the  present  time  about 
1,000  members.  The  habit  is  a  black  robe  with 
long,  flowing  sleeves,  a  black  cape  and  cowl,  and 
a  leathern  cincture.  John  T.  Ckeaqb. 

ASSURANCE:  The  doctrine  that  those  who  are 
truly  converted  know  beyond  doubt  that  they  arc 
saved  (cf.  Col.  ii*  2;  Heb.  vi,  U;  x,  22). 

The  doctrine  may  easily  be  made  to  fx>n tribute 
to  spiritual  pride.  The  degree  of  its  objectionable- 
noas  depends  upon  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it.  U  is  particularly  objectionable  when  it  as- 
sumes to  deny  a  ^tate  of  salvation  to  those  who 
are  troubled  by  doubts,  and  in  its  exaggerated  form 
eamly  leads  to  Antinomianism  (q.v.).  The  doe- 
trioe  was  taught  by  both  Luther  &nd  Calvin,  and 
baa  been  generally  held  in  ProUjstantism.  In- 
deed«  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first 
Protestant  synod  to  declare  assurance  not  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  faith.  In  connection  with  the 
belief  in  unconditional  election,  the  doctrine  in 
Calvinism  (cf.  Westminster  Confeasian,  art.  xviii) 
takes  the  form  of  assurance  of  final  salvaiion  (see 
Pe;rs£VERANCC  of  ths  Saints),  In  Methodism  it 
meana  fuU  confidence  of  pre«ent,  not  etemaK  sal- 
vation. In  this  form  the  doctrine  was  advocated 
by  Wesley,  who  connected  it  with  th*!  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  it  is  still  generally  held  by 
Methodist  theologians  (see  METnociBTB). 
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IV. 


I.  The  Name. 
n.  The  Country. 

Geographical  Position  and  Extent 
(§1). 

The  Tigris  (f  2). 

Influence  of  Topography  on  His- 
tory (I  8). 

Climate,  Fauna.  Flora,  and   Min- 
erals (f  4). 

Exploration  and  Excavation. 

The  PersepoUs  Inscriptions  (f  1). 

Preliminary     Exploration.       Rich 
and  Porter  (f  2). 

Botta  at  Khorsabad  (f  3). 

Layard  and  Rassam  (f  4). 

Rassam,  1852  (f  5). 

Place  (f  6). 

George  Smith  (f  7). 

Rassam,  1877-82  (f  8). 

Obstacles  in  Excavating  (f  0). 

The  Cities. 

Asshur  (f  1). 

Nineveh  (f  2). 

Calah  (i  3). 

Resen,  Arbela,  and  Dur-Shamildn 
(14). 

L  The  Name:  The  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  Oruaar  ("  water-plain  "),  which  was  assimi- 
(ftked  to  or  confused  with  the  name  of  the  god 
Anshar  ("  Host  of  Heaven  "),  softened  into  Asshar, 
and  Asshur.  The  coimtry  appears  in  both  Assyrian 
and  Hebrew  as  Asshur  and  "  land  of  Asshur ''; 
to  the  Greeks  it  was  Assyria  ;  in  the  Aramaic  the 
name  became  Athur  and  Aihuriya, 

n.  The  Country:  In  the  case  of  a  land  the 
extent  of  which  fluctuated  so  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  name  of  which  con- 
noted   very    difi'erent     areas,    some 

X.  Geo-  convention  is  necessary.  Accordingly, 
graphical    following  the  datum  of  original  size 

Position  rather  than  of  subsequent  develop- 
and  Extent  ment,  historians  regard  as  Assyria 
that  portion  of  territory  lying  along 
the  Tigris,  mainly  to  the  east  of  it,  north  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Lower  (or  Little)  Zab  on  the 
aouth  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  from 
the  Zagros  Mountains  to  just  beyond  the  Tigris 
on  the  west.  This  demarcation  coincides  with  a 
change  in  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country  at  its  southern  limit.  Below  the  Lower 
Zab  the  country  becomes  alluvial;  above  that  it 
is  rolling  or  mountainous;  while  the  desert  lies  to 
the  west.  Since  this  is  in  accord  with  native 
characteristics  of  the  people  to  be  noted  later, 
for  which  it  helps  to  account,  the  boundaries  given 
above  are  assumed  for  this  article. 

Topographically  the  Tigris  is  the  chief  feature, 
the  character  of  which  is  best  understood  by  com- 
parison with  the  Euphrates  (q.v.).  It  rises  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  moimtains.  The  Euphrates,  therefore,  has  to 
skirt  the  north  side  of  the  range  and 
2.  The  break  through  on  its  much  longer 
Tigris,  journey  south.  The  general  course  of 
the  Tigris  is  quite  consistently  south- 
east; and  the  two  rivers  reach  the  same  level  about 
opposite  Bagdad.  The  consequence  is  that  to  make 
the  difference  in  level  of  about  1,000  feet  between 


Shamshi-Ramamn  IV  and  his  Suo- 

oessors,  834-745  B.C.  (f  8). 
Tiglath-Pileser    III.   74&-727    b.c 

(19). 
Shalmaneser    IV,      727-722     B.a 

(I  10). 
Sargon.  722-705  b.c.  (§11). 
Sennacherib,  705-681  b.c.  (f  12). 
Esarhaddon.  681-668  b.c.  (f  13). 
Asshurbanipal.  668-626  b.c.  (f  14). 
Asshurbanipal's   Successors,    626- 

606  B.C.  (§  15). 
VII.  The  Religion. 

Relation    to  Babylonian    Religion 

(ID. 
Asshur  (f  2). 
Ishtar  (§  3). 
Ram  man  (§  4). 
The  Sun-gods  Shamash,  Ninib,  and 

Nergal  (f  5). 
Sin,   the    Moon-god.     Nusku,   the 

Fire-god  (i  6). 
Rivalry  of  Babylonia  and  Asssrria 

(}7). 
Magic  (f  8). 


V.  The  People,  Language,   and    Cul- 
ture. 

National  Character  ({  1). 

Oeeu|>ations  (f  2). 

Language  (f  3). 

The  Culture  not  Native  (f  4). 
VI.  The  History. 

1.  Chronology. 
Sources  and  Results  (f  1). 

2.  Ethnological  Data. 
Peoples  and  Places  Named  in  As- 

sjrrian  Annals  (§1). 
The  Story  of  Assyria. 
Early  History  and  Names,  to  1600 

B.C.  (I   1). 

The    Winning    of     Independence, 

1500-1300  B.C.  (f  2). 
Shalmaneser     I-Tiglath-Pileser    I, 

1300-1100  B.C.  (f  3). 
Semitic  Rule  UnsUble  (f  4). 
A  Time  of  Quiescence,    1100-950 

B.C.  (f  5). 
Tiglath-POeser    II,    050    b.c.-As- 

shumasirpal   III,    885-860    B.C. 

(i6>. 
Shalmaneser  II,  860-824  b.c.  (i  7). 

the  source  and  the  alluvium,  the  Tigris,  having  a 
much  shorter  distance  to  go,  makes  a  more  rapid 
descent  than  the  Euphrates,  and  its  current  is 
swifter.  A  second  and  noteworthy  difference  is 
that  while  the  Euphrates  receives  only  two  impor- 
tant tributaries  after  turning  south,  the  Tigris  con- 
tinues to  receive  all  the  way  to  its  mouth  streams 
which  drain  the  mountain  regions  and  basins  to  the 
east.  While,  therefore,  the  Euphrates  loses  much 
of  its  water  to  the  thirsty  soil  through  which  it 
passes,  the  Tigris  swells  its  torrent  as  it  proceeds. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  country  is  its  partial 
isolation.  Mountains  make  it  difficult  of  access 
from    the   north   and   east;  and   the 

3.  Influence  desert  does  the  same    on    the  west. 
ofTopog-    Its  only  easy  approach  is  from  the 
raphy  on    south   by  the    rivers,  where    settled 
History,     populations  in  ancient  times  guard- 
ed  it   from   the   nomadic   hordes   in 

that  direction.  Still  one  more  note  should  be 
made.  The  country  is  not  alluvial  like  the  great 
and  marvelously  fertile  plain  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
rolling  or  hilly,  harder  therefore  to  cultivate,  and, 
being  more  northerly  in  situation,  its  returns  to 
the  cultivator  are  less  generous.  All  these  facts 
have  their  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
Further  still,  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  river  being 
prevailingly  desert,  the  population  of  Assyria  was 
almost  entirely  to  the  east  of  it;  and  there,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  great  cities  were  situated. 

In  its  temperature  and  its  sufficiently  abundant 

rainfall  Assyria  was  fortunate:  it  was  much  cooler 

and  moister  than  its  southern  neigh- 

4.  Climate,    bor.    Of  course,  the  temperature  was 
Fauna,       lower  in  proportion  to  elevation  and 

Flora,  and  to  distance  north.  In  the  hills  the  win- 
Minerals,  ters  were  severe.  The  fauna  was  very 
extensive.  In  the  earlier  periods  the 
elephant  was  known  about  the  middle  Euphrates. 
Of  beasts  of  prey,  there  were  the  black-maned  and 
another  species  of  lion,  the  bear,  panther,  lynx, 
wild-cat,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena.  Of  other 
animals,  the  porcupine,  beaver,  wild  ass,  wild 
boar,  wild  sheep,  wild  goat,  ibex,  gray  deer,  spotted 
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deer,  and  hare  may  be  named,  while  the  great  wild 
ox  was  not  yet  extinct.  Of  birds  of  prey  or  carrion, 
the  eagle,  vulture,  and  various  hawks  were  known. 
Birds  suitable  for  food  were  the  bustard,  swan, 
goose,  duek,  partridge,  grouse,  and  plover.  The 
common  domestic  animals  were  employed,  while 
dogs  were  trained  for  the  chase.  The  pine,  poplar, 
plane,  oak,  sycamore,  and  walnut  aboimded.  Un- 
der cultivation,  though  some  of  them  were  impor- 
tations, were  the  date  (of  inferior  quality),  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  mulberry,  fig,  and 
grape.  Assyrian  eitrons  were  famous;  melons 
were  abundant;  while  cucumbers,  onions,  the 
grains — wheat,  barley,  and  millet — and  the  legu- 
minous plants  were  food  staples.  Under  the  care- 
ful and  extensive  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  the 
agriculturist  reaped  a  good  return  for  his  labors. 
Bfineral  resources  were  abundant  and  conveniently 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  alum, 
salt,  and  bitumen,  while  alabaster  of  a  fine  quality, 
limestone,  and  sandstone  were  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  eities  or  easily  reached  from  the  Tigris,  on 
which  they  were  floated  down  to  the  places  where 
they  were  required. 

in.  Exploration  and  Excavation:  It  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  inconsequent  that  excavations 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  should  be  the  result  of 
the  discovery  and  partial  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions from  a  locality  so  distant  as  Persepolis.  Yet 
the  discovery  that  these  were  neither  mere  orna- 
mentation nor  arbitrary  signs  influenced  greatly 
the  patient  toil  and  research  which  have  recovered 
in  large  part  the  history  of  nations'  once  forgotten, 
and  have  carried  history  back  into  the  fifth  pre- 
Christian  millennium.  The  steps  leading  to  these 
results  are  as  follows.  The  ruins  at 
I,  The  Per-  Persepolis  had  been  mentioned  in 
sepolis  In-  1320  by  Odoric,  and  the  inscriptions 
scriptions.  in  1611  by  the  friar  Antonio  de 
Gouvca;  they  were  first  described  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  of  Philip  III  to  Shah 
Abbas,  Don  Garcia  Sylva  Figueroa,  in  1621;  the 
guess  that  they  read  from  left  to  right  was  first 
made  in  1677  by  Thomas  Herbert;  they  were  first 
called  cuneiform  in  1700  by  Thomas  Hyde;  first 
decided  to  be  in  three  forms  of  writing  in  1774  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr;  declared  to  be  in  three  languages 
in  1798  by  Olaf  Tyc^^sdJ  and  first  really  translated, 
in  part,  in  1815  by  Georg  F.  Grotefend,  whose  work 
was  the  climax  which  finally  stimulated  to  direct 
effort  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mounds. 
While  discussion  had  been  going  on  over  the  Persep- 
olis inscriptions,  bits  of  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character  had  been  collected  by  the  surveyors 
who  had  been  observing,  locating,  and  plotting  the 
mounds  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  A  relation- 
sliip  had  been  asserted  between  these  scraps  and 
the  Persepolis  writing;  and  Niebuhr  had  urgently 
advised  excavation  in  Babylonia  and  had  predicted 
rich  results. 

The  site  of  Nineveh  had  been  correctly  located 
as  early  as  1160  by  the  rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
Desultory  digging  had  been  done  in  Babylonia  at 
various  sites  by  Claudius  Rich  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  some  eases  missing  by  only  a  foot  or 
two  walls  which  must  have  led  him  to  investigate 


farther  and  have  anticipated  by  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  real  chscovery  of  the  lost  em- 
pires.   That  was  in  1811;  he  visited 

2.  Prelimi-  Nineveh  in  1820  and  there  turned  up 
naiy  Explo-  a  few  bricks  with  characters  on  them 
ration.  Rich  and  bought  others  from  the  natives, 
and  Porter,  all  of  which  were  sent  home  and  found 

place  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
visit  of  the  artist  and  archeologist  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
to  the  region,  particularly  to  the  mounds  at  Hillah 
in  Babylonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Rich,  led  to 
the  publication  in  1821-22  of  a  sumptuous  work 
by  Porter  illustrated  by  his  own  brush.  The  in- 
teresting and  even  brilliant  description  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  inferred  aroused  anew  tho 
interest  of  Europe;  so  that  the  years  which  followed, 
as  well  as  those  which  preceded  his  visit,  were  years 
of  exploration.  The  sites  of  the  mounds  wero 
visited  and  plotted  and  described  imtil  localities 
and  names,  with  conjectures  as  to  their  history, 
became  almost  conunonplace.  The  era  of  exca- 
vation, however,  was  still  to  come. 

In  1842  a  French  consulate  was  established  at 
Mosul,  across  the  river  from  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
and  Paul  Eknil  Botta  was  appointed  consul.  Botta 
had  served  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  had 
so  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabs  and  their 
methods  of  working,  as  well  as  with  French  proce- 
dure in  archeological  investigation.  He  had  met 
a  German  scholar  named  Julius  Mohl,  who  had 
visited  Babylonia  and  had  been  impressed  with  tho 
opportunities  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grasp. 
By  him  Botta  was  urgently  advised  not  to  be 
content  with  mere  explorations  and  plotting  of 
sites,  but  to  dig.  Accordingly  Botta  at  once  begaa 
at  Kouyunjik,  but  with  residts  so  scanty  that  he 

transferred  his  operations  to  Khorsa- 

3.  Botta  at  bad,  where  speedily  so  large  a  number 
Khoisahad.  of  bas-reliefs  and  weU-preserved  in- 
scriptions were  discovered  in  the  un- 
covered palace  of  Sargon,  that  upon  his  sober  report 
of  the  facts  the  French  government  made  a  grant 
of  3,000  francs  to  continue  the  work.  The  local 
pasha  meanwhile  had  procured  an  order  for  the 
cessation  of  the  operations;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
firman  soon  enabled  Botta  to  resume,  the  result 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  collection 
now  in  the  Louvre,  made  between  1842  and  1846. 
In  the  latter  year  Botta  was  transferred,  and  his 
work  as  an  excavator  came  to  an  end;  but  the 
results  were  published  by  the  French  government 
in  five  magnificent  volumes  which  are  even  yet 
almost  high-water  mark. 

While  Botta  was  engaged  in  digging,  and  after 
some  of  his  successes  had  been  gained,  he  was 
visited  by  Austen  Henry  Layard,  whose  early 
reading  had  given  him  a  decided  bent  toward 
archeology.  Layard  told  the  stoiy  of  the  mounds 
to  Lord  Stratford,  who  had  secured  the  Halicar- 
nassus  marbles  for  the  British  Museum;  and  in 
1845  the  latter  made  a  contribution  of  £60  which 
Layard  was  to  use  in  excavating.  Layard  returned 
to  Mosul,  kept  his  plans  from  the  local  pasha,  and 
began  excavating  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  at  two  dif« 
ferent  points.  His  first  day's  work  led  him  into 
two  chamben,  bdonging  to  two  palaces,  lined  with 
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alabaster  dabs  bearing  inscriptions.  Further  effort 
resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  colossi  which  created 
sensation  first  among  his  Arab  laborers  and  then  in 
England,  in  the  latter  case  so  pronounced  that 
ihe  apathetic  British  government  made  a  parsi- 
Vkonious  grant  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  local  pasha  had  closed  the  trenches;  but  au- 
Aority  from  the  Porte  was  obtained  which  over- 
ruled opposition.  The  palace  of  Shal- 
4.  Layard  maneser  II  was  excavated,  and  the 
and  black  obelisk  imearthed  with  its 
iRassam.  sunken  panels  of  relief  and  its  210 
lines  of  inscription  and  the  mention 
tif  Jehu  of  Israel,  along  with  many  other  inscrip- 
tions. Layard  had  the  benefit  of  Hormuzd  Ras- 
aam's  skill  in  managing  natives,  since  Rassam  was 
Umself  of  the  country,  but  educated  in  Fn^and. 
fo  1847  Kalah-Shergat  was  attacked;  and  among 
other  finds  was  the  great  inscription  of  Ti^ath- 
PSIeser  I.  An  interval  of  two  years  was  em]^yed 
partly  in  writing  his  first  books,  and  then  La3rard 
returned  as  the  agent  of  the  British  Museum 
And  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Kalah-Shergat,  Nebi 
Yunus,  and  Kouyunjik,  at  the  latter  place  micover- 
ing  Sennacherib's  pslaee.  In  1S51  his  transference 
to  the  diplomatic  service  at  Constantinople  brought 
his  work  as  an  excavator  to  an  encL  He  had 
identified  Calah  and  Nineveh,  had  cfiscovered  eight 
palaces,  and  had  recovered  part  of  the  great  royal 
library,  many  historical  inscriptions,  the  great  col- 
lection of  seals  and  seal  impressions,  the  great  slab, 
21  ft.  by  16  ft.  7  in.,  the  monolith  and  statue  of 
Asshumasirpal,  and  great  numbers  of  bronze  and 
copper  vessels,  implements,  and  arms.  Mean- 
while his  books,  written  in  most  pleasing  style 
jmd  using  with  telling  effect  Biblical  passages  refer- 
ring to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  had  thoroughly 
jkwakened  En^and  to  the  importance  of  the  opera- 
tions. Whfle  his  active  worir  in  cfigging  ceased, 
Ins  diplomatic  post  affcMtied  him  the  opportunity 
<A  facilitating  the  efforts  of  others  by  preventing 
much  of  the  local  bigoted  and  fanatical  or  ava- 
ricious obstruction  which  had  impeded  his  own 
auecess. 

In  the  year  1852  Rassam,  who  had  contributed 
mo  much  to  Layard's  success,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Britidi  Museum  to  continue 
5.  Rassam,  the  work  of  excavating,  under  the 
1852.  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Rawhnson. 
He  imearthed  at  Kouyimjik  the  palace 
of  Asshiurbanipal  with  its  ''  chamber  of  the  lion 
hunt  "  and  tfa^  record  chamber  with  its  heaps  of 
inscribed  tablets,  including  the  Deluge  TaMets, 
the  richest  discovery  yet  made.  At  Nimrud  he 
found  £-rida,  the  temj^e  of  Nebo,  six  statues  of 
the  god,  the  stele  of  Shamshi-Ramman  IV,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  black  obelisk  of  Assfaurbanipal 
II.  At  Kalah-Shergat  the  two  intact  prisms  of 
Tig^th-POeser  I  with  their  811  lines  of  inscription 
were  the  prises.  His  work  was  followed  by  that 
of  Loftus  and  Boutcher,  which  produced  less  spec- 
tacular but  equally  solid  values,  while  Hilmi  Pasha, 
who  had  displaced  the  unscrupulous  Mduunmed 
Puha,  recovered  at  Nebi  Yunus  some  winged 
bulls,  a  number  of  baa-reliefs,  and  other  important 
matcsiaL 


Bfeanwhile  the  French  government  had  made 
ao  iqypropriation  of  70,000  francs,  by  which  Victor 

Place  was  enabled  during  1851-^  to 
61  Place,     carry  on  investigations  at  Khorsabad 

and  Kalah-Shergat.  The  plan  of  the 
former  was  thoroughly  worked  out,  wh^  fourteen 
cylinders,  a  magazine  of  pottery,  another  of  glased 
tiles,  and  the  bakery  and  wine  cellar  of  the  palace 
were  uncovered.  Unfortunately  the  materials 
gathered  by  this  expedition  and  the  one  of  the  same 
period  at  Birs  Nimrud  in  Babylonia  were  lost  by 
the  capsiiing  of  the  raft  on  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  down  the  river  for  shipment. 

The  joint  restdts  of  these  labors  being  a  mass  of 
unread  inscriptions,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  a 
tacit  understanding  supervened  to  suspend  exca- 
vations until  decipherment  should  decide  the  value 
of  the  dociunents.  Plrc^ress  was  rapid;  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  Vannic  and  Sumerian  yidded 
their  secrets;  and  the  reading  of  part  of  the  material 
proved  its  great  importance  (see  Inbcrifiiomb). 

A  new  start  was  taken  in  the  year 

7.  Geotge    1872.    George  Smith  had  discovered 
Smith.        among    Rassam's    taUets    obtained 

from  Asriiurbampal's  palace  the  frag- 
ments of  the  deluge  story.  The  possible,  even 
certain,  ilhimination  of  the  Bible  by  these  docu- 
ments, guaranteed  by  the  reading  of  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  stimulated  to  new 
effort.  The  popular  demand  became  urgent  for 
new  discovery;  yet  the  government's  action  wm 
so  tardy,  under  the  restrictions  of  routine,  that 
private  enterprise  was  evoked  and  the  London 
Daxly  Telegraph  offered  £1,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  expedition,  if  Smith  would  lead  it  and 
send  reports  of  progress.  The  start  was  made  in 
January  of  1873;  Kouyunjik  was  the  site  chosen 
for  work;  and  three  new  fragments  of  the  deluge 
series  were  recovered,  along  with  a  number  of  his- 
torical inscriptionsw  With  this  success  the  Tele- 
graph was  satisfied  and  recalled  Smith.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  back  by  the  British  Museum, 
and  secured  some  3,000  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
filled  gaps  in  the  material  already  at  hand.  In 
1875  be  was  again  sent  out;  but  Turkic  oppo- 
sition intervened,  and  when  that  had  been  over- 
come, his  death  had  occurred. 

During  the   period   1877-82  Rassam  was   the 

agent   in  the    field;  and  he  unearthed  at  Bala- 

wat  (fifteen  miles  from  Mosul)    the 

8.  Rassam,  beautiful   bronae  plates  of  the  gates 
x977-8a.     of  Imgur-Bel,  a  city  iriiich  was  the 

site  of  a  palace  of  Asriiumasir- 
pal  II.  Kouyunjik  was  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, 2,000  pieces,  some  of  them  exceedin^y 
fine,  being  the  reward.  But  the  rich  finds  of  pre- 
vious years  made  these  results  seem  meager;  and 
the  consequence  was  a  cessation  of  excavation  in 
Assyria  which  has  not  yet  been  resumed,  the  south- 
em  region  of  Babylonia  being  more  promising 
and  offering  greater  rewards. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  by 
excavating  archeologists  in  these  regions  are  four- 
fold. (1)  Financial.  The  French  and  German 
governments  have  estabhsbed  a  fine  record  of  sup- 
port ol  adfliitific  reawtreh;  the  leoord  ol  the  Britiili 
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18  not  so  clear;  the  United  States  has  done  nothing. 
Consequently  expeditions  from  the  United  States 
have  to  rely  upon  private  enterprise. 
9.  Obsta-  It  is  a  pity  that  some  great  fund  is  not 
des  in  Ez-  available  that  shall  make  appeal  for 
cavating.  special  resources  imneoessary :  the  result 
would  be  more  thorough  work  and  not 
the  kind  which  looks  for  spectacular  effects  and 
leaves  on  the  ground  material  as  valuable  as  that 
recovered.  (2)  Governmental.  This  is  in  the  shape 
either  of  refusal  or  delay,  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  grant  permission  to  dig,  or  at  the  field  in 
the  case  of  bigoted  or  obstinate  pashas.  The 
only  remedy  in  the  former  case  is  timely  applica- 
tion supported  by  suitable  diplomatic  effort.  If 
the  pasha  on  the  groimd  is  inclined  to  interpose 
obstructions,  the  display  of  a  firman  should  be 
sufficient.  (3)  Popular.  The  suspicion  and  super- 
stition of  the  Arabs  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
exercise  of  great  patience  and  diplomacy.  Their 
confidence  once  gained,  the  Arabs  are  loyal  to  their 
employers,  as  is  amply  proved  by  experience.  The 
assistance  of  one  trained  in  dealing  \iith  them  is, 
however,  a  necessity.  (4)  Natural.  The  ruins  of 
the  country  and  of  its  system  pf  irrigation,  the 
resulting  stretches  of  marshes  with  their  miasmatic 
fevers.,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  scorching  winds 
and  dust-storms,  are  obstacles  which  can  not  be 
overcome.  Their  effects  may  be  palliated  by  proper 
precautions,  which,  unfortunately,  the  excavator 
too  often  neglects  in  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

IV.  The  Cities:  According  to  the  best  reading 
of  Gen.  X,  11  (R.  V.  margin),  "  out  of  Shinar  went 
forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir, 
and  Calah,  and  Resen."  By  excepting  from  these 
Rehoboth-Ir  (which  is  now  regarded  as  a  mistake 
for  ReKoboth-Nina,  either  the  place  where  Mosul 
now  is,  or  the  "  open  places,"  i.e.,  "  squares,"  of 
Nineveh  itself),  and  by  adding  Asshur,  Arbela, 
and  Dur-Sharrukin,  a  list  of  the  known  cities 
belonging  to  Assyria  proper  is  completed. 

Asshur,  the  modem  Kalah-Shergat,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Tigris,  rather  below  the  middle  point 
of  the  places  where  the  Upper  and 
X.  Aashur.  the  Lower  Zab  join  the  Tigris,  was 
the  cliicf  city  of  Assyria  until  the 
reign  of  Asshur-bel-kala,  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
c.  1090  B.C.  It  never  attained  as  frequent  mention 
or  description  as  Nineveh  in  contemporary  records, 
though  the  inscriptions  record  the  frequent  rebuild- 
ing and  repair  of  the  great  temple  of  Asshur  which 
bore  the  name  of  &karsag-kurkurra.  That  it  was 
eclipsed  by  its  rival  Nineveh  is  due  perhaps  to  two 
causes:  (1)  The  more  healthful  and  pleasant  sit- 
uation of  the  latter;  and  (2)  The  location  of  Asshur 
in  the  zone  of  danger  from  Babylonian  attack. 
But  the  return  of  quite  late  kings  to  it  as  their 
capital  shows  the  hold  the  old  city  had  upon  the 
■entimental  regard  of  those  rulers. 

Nineveh  (Assyr.  Nina  or  Ninua;  Hebr.  Ninweh 
or  Ninetveh ;  LXX,  Nineui),  the  modem  Kouyunjik 
on  the  north  and  Nebbi  Yunus  on  the  south  of  the 
Closer,  named  probably,  like  the  southern  city 
of  the  same  name,  from  Nin,  daughter  of  E^  and 
identified  with  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  stood  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Upper  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Its  walls  enclosed  about  1,800  acres,  and  were  about 
seven  and  one-half  miles  in  circumference  (approxi- 
mately two  miles  square).  Herodotus  describes  them 
as  being  3S0  feet  high  and  80  feet  thick,  though 
in  all  probability  the  height  given  is  an  exaggeration; 
but  Layard's  jjans  make  them,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  where  they  were  doubtless  reinforeed, 
110  feet  thick.  The  gates  were  flanked  with  towem 

for  their  defense.  The  eastern  wall 
a.  Nineveh,  was  protected  by  a  moat  filled  with 

water  from  the  Choser.  The  time  and 
circimistances  of  the  founding  of  the  city  are  un- 
known, though  its  Semitic  origin  seems  implied  \Xf 
its  name.  The  last  datum  is  not  quite  conclusive, 
since  it  might  have  been  pre-Semitic  and  renamed 
by  its  Semitic  possessors.  As  it  lay  on  the  Indo- 
Mediterranean  caravan  route,  its  early  ori^  and 
importance  are  assured.  Gudea  (see  Babylonia, 
VI,  3,  §  3)  left  an  inscription  referring  to  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Nineveh  which  may  (and  proba- 
bly does)  refer  to  the  Babylonian  city.  Similarly 
precarious  is  the  identification  of  the  Assyrian 
Nineveh  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Dimgi,  second 
Idngof  Ur(c.2700  B.C.),  as  the  pla<^  where  he  built 
a  temple  to  Nergal.  The  fact  that  Shalmaneser  I 
made  gifts  to  such  a  temple  in  Nineveh  does  not, 
considering  the  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Ner- 
gal, make  the  identification  secure.  The  con- 
jecture of  Jeremias  that  it  once  belonged  to  a  king- 
dom called  Kisshati  has  little  to  support  it.  About 
1450  B.C.  it  was  possibly  under  control  of  the 
(Hittite?)  state  of  Mitanni,  since  Tushratta,  king 
of  Mitanni,  lent  an  image  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to 
the  contemporary  Pharaoh.  It  is  named  twice  in 
the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  both  times  in  connection 
with  Ishtar.  The  first  Assyrian  who  made  his  resi- 
dence there  was  Asshur-bel-kala,  mentioned  above. 
It  was  neglected  for  a  mmiber  of  centuries,  and 
finally  under  Sennacherib  was  made  perhaps  the 
richest  and  best  adorned  city  of  the  times.  He 
tore  down  the  old  palace  and  built  a  double  one, 
one  part  in  the  Assyrian  style  and  one  in  the  Syrian. 
He  also  conducted  thither  a  water-supply  drawn 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Choser.  Esaiv 
haddon  and  Asshurbanipal  added  great  structureiy 
and  it  became  the  foremost  city  of  the  worid,  a 
great  center  of  oonmierce  and  enormous  wealth* 
Under  the  last-named  king,  it  became  a  repository 
also  of  Babylonian  culture. 

Calah  (Assyr.  Kalhu)  was   the  city  next  in  im- 
portance, really  a  suburb  of  Nineveh,  twenty  miles 

south,  in  the  fork  of  the  Upper  Zab 
3.  Calah.      and  the  Tigris.    It   was  apparently 

foimdcd  by  Shalmaneser  I  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  and  used  as  his  capital  in  place  of  Asshur.  It 
was  then  neglected  until  the  time  of  Asshumaaip- 
pal  (c.  880  B.C.),  who  rebuilt  it,  fortified  it  with  % 
massive  wall,  brought  a  water-supply  from  the  Zab, 
and  made  of  it  a  garden  city,  adorned  with  foreign 
trees  and  shrubbery.  His  palace  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  bas-reliefs  found  there  by  lAjwutdf 
George  Smith,  and  Rassam  are  in  the  Britiah 
Museum.  Shalmaneser  II  built  another  palaoe, 
one  of  the  adornments  of  which  was  the  famous 
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Black  Obelisk;  and  this  palace  was  occupied  also 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  Esarhaddon  destroyed  it 
And  used  the  materials  to  construct  his  own  palace. 
For  these  different  structures  a  great  platform 
was  built  of  bricks  and  faced  with  stone,  forty  feet 
high,  to  guard  against  floods. 

Of  Resen  ("  fountain-source  ")  little  is  known 
except  its  location  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  and 
that  it  is  identified  with  the  Larissaof  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  (III,  iv,  7).  Arbela  ("  [The  City  of  the]  Four 
Gods"),  the  modem *Erbil,  is  never 
4.  Resen,  noticed  in  the  early  inscriptions,  yet 
Arbela,  must  have  had  an  important  though 
and  Dur-  quiet  life,  and  long  outlived  its  more 
Shaimkin.  pretentious  and  magnificent  sister 
cities.  It  was  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  and  was 
the  seat  of  worship  of  one  of  the  Ishtars,  next  in 
prominence  to  her  of  Nineveh.  Dur-Sharrukin 
("  Sargon's  Fort  "),  the  modem  Khorsabad,  the 
Bite  of  the  palace  of  Sargon  (707  B.C.)  and  of  the 
necessary  adjuncts  thereto,  was  north  of  Nineveh, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Choser  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  capital, 
its  walls  being  3,820  yards  in  circumference.  Two 
mountain  streams  flowed  past  it.  Only  in  Sar- 
gon's  time  did  it  have  much  importance. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  Culture:  The 
people  belonged  to  the  so-called  Northern  Semites, 
and  were  related  consequently  most  closely  to  the 
Semitic  Babylonians,  Aramcans,  Hebrews,  and 
Phenicians.  They  w^ere  sturdy  in  physique,  and 
their  physiognomy,  clearly  p>ortrayed  in  their 
many  bas-reliefs,  is  of  a  pronounced  Semitic 
type.  Their  character  is  traceable 
1.  National  partly  to  their  origin,  partly  to  their 
Character,  environment.  Their  isolation  pre- 
served or  intensified  their  native 
qualities,  and  prohibited  the  mellowing  influences 
of  contact  with  other  peoples  as  well  as  the  tolera- 
tion which  comes  with  admixture  of  blood.  Their 
country  was  less  attractive  to  marauders,  besides 
being  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  migrations. 
The  mountaineers  to  the  east  and  north  served  as 
buffers  against  the  great  waves  from  the  northeast, 
until  they  were  subdued  or  denationalized  by 
forced  colonization.  Thus,  in  contrast  with  the 
Babylonians,  who  became  a  much  mixed  people, 
the  Assyrians  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race 
and  consequently  its  primitive  characteristics, 
among  them  that  of  fierceness  (Isa.  xxxiii,  19). 
This  quality  of  a  new  people  is  illustrated  in  the 
ease  of  two  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  ferocity  of 
the  Chaldeans  (c.  600  B.C.)  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they,  too,  were  a  "  new  people,"  only 
recently  from  their  Arabian  habitat;  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts  is  a  matter 
of  history,  due  not  merely  to  religious  causes. 
The  isolation  of  the  Assyrians  is  in  nothing  more 
remarkably  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  their 
literature  was  of  late  importation  from  the  south, 
subsequent  to  their  great  military  operations,  much 
of  it  in  the  days  of  Asshurbanipal  (669-626  B.C.). 
Another  trait  of  this  people  is  a  national  self-con- 
sciousness lacking  to  most  Semites.  The  larger 
cities  of  Assyria  do  not  appear  as  self-governing 


units  bearing  impatiently  the  sway  of  the  overlord. 
Assyria  appears  almost  without  exception  as 
united;  and  the  exceptions  come  from  dissensionB 
in  the  royal  family  in  disputes  about  the  sucees- 
sion. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  largely  in- 
cluded in  the  two  words  "  war  "  and  "  commerce." 
The  early  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
a.  Occupa-  found  in  Cappadocia  bear  testimony 
tions.  to  a  commercial  enterprise  which 
prophesied  of  the  wars  of  the  future. 
It  has  been  correctly  concluded  by  several  histo- 
rians that  the  object  of  campaigns  was  not  alone 
extension  of  territory,  but  that  security  and  en- 
largement of  trading  operations  had  their  part  in 
the  purposes  of  the  warring  kings.  This  finds 
warrant  not  so  much  in  the  express  words  of  the 
inscriptions  as  in  indirect  hints  such  as  are  foimd 
in  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  and  in  the  usages 
of  the  times  as  represented  by  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  (I  Kings  xx,  34).  Of  other  occupations, 
agriculture  has  already  been  assumed  (see  II,  §  4, 
above),  as  also  the  handicrafts  in  the  mention  of 
the  metals.  Casting  was  known,  and  there  has 
been  found  a  mold  for  arrow-heads  of  accurate 
constmction,  in  four  parts,  in  which  three  heads 
could  be  cast  at  the  same  time.  The  representa- 
tions of  siege  operations  show  ingenuity  in  the 
mechanical  construction  of  implements  of  offensive 
warfare. 

The  language  belongs  also  to  the  North  Semitic 
group,  and  is  very  close  to  the  Babylonian,  differing 
only  dialectically.     The  expression  of 
3.  Lan-      it    in    the    cuneiform    was    inherited 
guage.       directly    from    the    Babylonians,    in- 
directly from  the  pre-Semitic    inhab- 
itants of  Babylonia,  but  developing  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  writing  is  the  expression  of  a  living 
force,  speech. 

The  culture  of  Assyria  was  borrowed.  In  nothing 
is  this  clearer  than  in  their  methods  of  building. 
Although  they  lived  in  a  land  where 
4.  Tke  Cul-  stone  was  easily  procured,  the  principal 
ture  not  building  material  was  sun-dried  brick, 
llatlTe.  in  the  more  pretentious  structures 
faced  with  burnt  brick  and  sometimes 
with  stone.  Even  the  choice  of  sites,  near  the 
rivers  where  platforms  had  to  be  erected  to  avoid 
floods,  was  probably  due  to  early  habit  acquired 
in  Babylonia  or  imitated.  To  this  method  and 
material  of  building  were  due  the  constant  re[)e- 
tition  of  building  operations  on  the  great  temple- 
structures  and  the  narratives  of  the  same  in  the 
annals  of  both  countries.  Roof-making  was, 
from  a  stmctural  point  of  view,  evidently  most 
imperfectly  developed.  When  once  the  roof  was 
broken,  and  the  elements  had  access  to  the  unbumt 
brick,  swift  collapse  of  a  structure  was  inevitable. 
Yet  to  this  very  fact  in  most  cases  is  attributable 
the  preservation  of  the  libraries  and  records  un- 
earthed; for  the  superincumbent  clay  sealed  her- 
metically the  chambers  used  as  repositories.  In 
the  way  of  literature  nothing  creative  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  Assyrians  except  the  mere 
narratives  of  the  campaigns.  The  tablets  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  epics  arc  kuo^^1  to  bs 
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copies  from  the  south.  The  elegant  style  of  As- 
shurbanipal's  annals  suggests  that  the  formative 
period  of  Assyrian  literature  was  just  beginning, 
but  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  empire  prevented 
any  ripening  into  creative  work. 

VL  The  History. — 1.  Ohronoloffy:  The  crucial 
datum  is  the  mention  of  an  eclipse  in  the  epony- 
mate  of  Pur-shagali  in  the  month  Sivan  (May- 
June).  A  total  eclipse  occurred  at  Nineveh,  June 
15,  763  B.C.,  thus  fixing  the  year  of  Pur-shagali 's 
eponymate.  The  bearing  of  this  on  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  below.  Other  data  are  afforded 
by  the  Eponym  Canon,  found  in  the 
I.  Sources    library  of  Asshurbanipal,   a  sort   of 

and  Re-  calendar  in  which  succeeding  years 
suits.  are  named  respectively  for  officers  of 
state.  There  are  several  sets  of  these, 
all  incomplete,  but  often  overlapping  each  other, 
and  in  these  synchronistic  parts  showing  that  they 
are  not  replicas  of  each  other,  but  in  some  cases 
independent  documents.  They  cover  consecu- 
tively the  period  902-667  B.C.  and  give  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  as  well  as  of  the  eponyms,  often 
including  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  year.  In  a  succession  like  this,  if  the  date  of 
one  is  fixed,  that  of  the  rest  follows;  the  eclipse 
just  mentioned  furnishes  the  desired  fixed  date. 
On  these  two  sets  of  data  hangs  nearly  all  of  Ass3rr- 
ian  and  Babylonian  chronology,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  of  the  contemporary  nations.  The  Canon 
of  Ptolemy  (Greek),  is  an  appendix  to  the  astro- 
nomical work  of  Claudius  Ptolemsus,  based  on 
solar  and  liinar  eclipses  and  using  Babylonian 
sources.  This  was  successfuUy  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  the  Eponym  Canon  should 
be  arranged.  The  Synchronistic  History  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  (cimeiform)  gives  an  enumeration 
of  Babylonian  kings  and  contemporary  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  covers  the  periods  1400-1050 
and  900-800  B.C.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle 
(cuneiform)  covers  the  period  744-668  B.C.,  during 
the  Assyrian  dominance,  and  therefore  throws  light 
on  Assyrian  chronology  or  corroborates  results 
otherwise  obtained.  For  the  early  periods  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  isolated  data.  Thus, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  rock  inscription  at  Bavian 
(Schrader,  KB,  ii,  116  sqq.)  alleges  that  he  restored 
to  the  temple  E-kallati  images  carried  off  to  Babylon 
by  Marduk-nadin-ahi  418  years  earlier  in  the  days 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  This  is  practically  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Babylonian  king's  statement  that 
in  his  tenth  regnal  year  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Assyria.  The  date  of  restoration  was  689  B.C., 
putting  the  date  when  the  images  were  carried 
off  at  1107  B.C.,  making  the  coronation  year  of  the 
Babylonian  1117  B.C.,  and  establishing  the  contem- 
poraneity of  the  kings.  Sennacherib  mentions 
another  fact  which  (though  in  round  numbers  and 
therefore  slightly  suspicious)  places  Tiglath-Nindar 
(or  Ninib),  son  of  Shalmaneser  I,  about  the  year 
1289  B.C.  Similariy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I  (dated 
above)  records  a  fact  which  places  the  death  of  his 
great-grandfather  Asshur-Dan  c.  1175  B.C.  He 
also  gives  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
by  the  patesi  (see  Babylonia)  Shamshi-Ram man 
as  641  years  earlier,  thus  placing  the  latter  c.  1815 


B.C.  Further  data  are  obtained  by  mention  of  the 
ancestors  of  different  monarchs.  When  Ramman-, 
Nirari  calls  himself  son  of  Pud-il,  grandson  of  Bel- 
nirari,  great-grandson  of  Asshur-Uballit,  he  serves 
a  useful  purpose  by  naming  a  succession  of  four 
kings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I  announces  that  the 
Shamshi-Ramman  whom  he  dates  was  son  of  Ishmi- 
Dagan,  and  that  both  were  patesis  of  Assyria. 
This  datum  shows  also  that  in  their  time  As^ria 
was  not  independent,  since  paiesi  is  not  the 
title  of  an  independent  ruler.  These  data  give 
results  upon  which  in  most  cases  agreement  is 
reached  by  scholars  within  the  margin  of  a  year. 

2.  Ethnological  Data:  Gutium  (Assyr.  Ktihi) 
was  situated  northeast  from  Nineveh,  and  stretched 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Upper 
I.  Peoples  Zab  to  Lake  Urumiah.  It  is  prob- 
and ably  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv.  The 
Places  Namri  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
Named  in  the  Zagros  mountain  range,  between 
Assyrian  Media  and  Assyria,  east  of  the  Lower 
Annals.  Zab.  The  Madai  and  Manda,  later 
known  as  the  Umman-Manda,  were 
Aryan  tribes  beyond  the  Namri  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  and  toward  the  Caspian.  The  Kasshi, 
sometimes  confused  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 
unpointed  Hebrew  is  the  same)  with  Gush  (Ethi- 
opia), were  northeastern  neighbors  of  the  Elamites 
and  gave  a  long-lived  dynasty  to  Babylonia.  The 
Kaldu,  later  known  as  the  Chaldeans,  occupied 
the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  became  rulers  of  Babylonia  when 
the  Assyrian  empire  fell.  The  Manni  or  Afinni 
inhabited  the  territory  between  lakes  Van  and 
Urumiah,  and  were  sturdy  foes  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  Urartu  or  Armenians  dwelt  in  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  valleys  northwest  of  Lake  Van,  and 
partly  controlled  the  plains  at  the  foot.  They 
were  perhaps  the  most  difficult  foes  the  Assyrians 
had  to  meet.  The  Afttonnt,  during  the  rise  of 
Assyria,  held  Upper  Mesopotamia  c.  1400  B.C.,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hittite  power.  By 
their  position  they  controlled  the  trade  route 
between  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  West.  Gozan,  later  Gauzanitis,  was  a  district 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chabur.  Bit-Adini 
was  the  Axamean  state  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Chabur  with  the  Euphrates.  Kummuh  was 
a  state  considerably  to  the  north  of  Bit-Adini  on 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  Syria,  north  of  where 
Antioch  was  situated  later,  not  quite  contemporary 
with  each  other  were  the  Aramean  states  of  Paiin, 
Unkiy  Samal,  Gurgum,  and  Yaudi — the  latter 
for  many  years  mistaken  by  Assyriologists  for 
Judah,  particularly  as  it  had  a  king  named  Atri- 
yahu  nearly  contemporary  with  Azariah  of  Judah. 
It  lay  between  Samal  and  Unki  (cf.  Winckler, 
Altorientalische  Forschungen,  i,  1893).  Kue  was 
the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia. 
Northeast  from  Kue  was  the  Mwpri  of  Asia  Minor 
(confused  in  I  Kings  x,  28  and  II  Kings  vii,  6  with 
Egypt,  though  mentioned  in  connection  with  Syria 
and  the  Hittites  in  both  passages;  in  the  former 
passage  the  name  Kue  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the 
word  morkoh).    Still  farther  to  the  north  were  the 
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Af  u#^«f.  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Moscki  The 
Pherucians,  the  Syrians  of  Aleppo,  Hamath,  Arpad, 
and  Damascus  are  all  Crequently  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions,  aa  are  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Philistia.  Arabia 
was  known  as  Arabia  Ambu,  and  Aribi.  In  North 
Arabia  the  cuneiform  makes  known  a  district  called 
Muzri  or  Alijr,  also  mistaken  in  the  Hebrew  of 
I  kin:::s  xi,  17,  for  Mnraim,  Egjrpt.  It  was  sub- 
dued by  Tiglath-Pileser  III  South  Arabian 
inscripUoQS  also  name  the  locality.  In  the  same 
region  was  a  district  called  Cush,  sometimes  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia.  Meluhha,  the  Ma^in  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  in  North  Arabia.  Saba^  the 
Sheba  of  I  Kings  x,  1,  Minaea^  rediscovered  by 
Glascr,  and  Yaman,  probably  the  modem  Yemen, 
are  all  not^  in  the  annals  of  the  kings.  Northeast 
Arabia  was  known  as  Magan, 

3.  The  Story  of  Assyria:    The  history  of  Assjrria 
before  1800  b.c.  is  veiled.    Gen.  x,  11  (R.  V.  margin) 

affirms    the   Babylonian    background 

X.  Early      of  this  people,  and  all  evidence  from 

History  and  archeology,    language,    and    cultural 

Names,  to    remains,    supports    the    affirmation. 

Z500  B.C.    The  date  of  colonization  is  unknown, 

but  it  was  before  2300  B.C.  Asshur 
was  the  first  city.  The  connection  with  the  parent 
eountry  was  close  c.  2000  b.c.  Hanunurabi  of 
Babylon  (c.  2250  b.c.)  had  Assyrian  soldiers  in  his 
army.  No  ruler  earUer  than  Ishmi-Dagan  (c.  1850 
B.C.)  is  known,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  patesi  (or 
i8$hdku)f  a  term  that  implied  political  dependence. 
In  the  time  of  his  son,  Shamshi-Ranunan,  Nineveh 
was  already  in  existence;  for  he  restored  a  temple 
of  Ishtar  there.  Between  his  time  and  that  of 
Aflshur-bel-nisheshu  only  a  few  names  are  known. 
Igur-kapkapu  (or  Bel-kapkapu  or  Bel-bani)  and 
his  son  Shamshi-Ranunan  II,  Kallu  and  his  son 
Irishum  are  all,  but  of  the  first  it  is  known  that  a 
tablet  exists  dated  in  his  reign,  and  (from  it)  that 
be  bore  the  title  of  king.  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
bdonging  to  the  period  1800-1500  b.c.  have  been 
found  in  Cappadocia,  indicating  commercial,  and 
perhaps  a  beginning  of  territorial,  expansion.  At 
the  time  when  Thothmes  III  of  Egypt  was  most 
active,  the  Assyrian  king  sent  him  a  gift  of  **  a  great 
stone  of  lapis-lazuli ''  which  Thothmes  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  so  recorded  it.  If 
Assyria  really  feared  Egypt,  that  fear  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  Hittites  were  soon  active,  and  Egyp- 
tian aggression  did  not  threaten  the  Tigris. 

The  independence  of  Assyria,  won  soon  afterward, 
was  due,   not  to  Assyria's  strength,   but  to  the 

weakness  of  the  parent  power.    Intcr- 

a.  The  Win-  nal    strife    gave    the    Kasshites    the 

ning  of       opportunity    to    conquer  Babylonia, 

Independ-    but   they   were  too   busy  cementing 

encc,  1500-  their  own   power  to  attack  Assyria, 

1300  B.C.    and  the  boundary  was  settled  under 

Asshur-bel-nisheshu  and  Puzu-Asshur 
in  treaties  to  which  the  Kasshite  Karaindash  of 
Babylon  wac  one  of  the  parties.  This  impUes 
independence.  About  1400  B.C.,  fifty  years 
later,  the  Babylonian  Bumaburiash  claimed  As- 
gym  for  his  territory.  The  probable  dependence 
of  Nineveh  upon  Tushratta  of  Mitanni  has  been 


noted  above  (IV,  §  2).  Assur-uballit  wrote  to 
Amenophis  IV  as  an  independent  monarch; 
and  indeed  the  claim  of  Assyria  to  Babylon  began 
in  the  same  reign.  The  Asssrrian's  dau^ter  had 
married  Kara-kardash  of  Babylon,  and  the  latter's 
son  had  succeeded  his  father  and  then  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects  Asshur-uballit  inter- 
vened, subjected  Babylon,  and  placed  another 
grandson  on  the  throne  In  the  same  reign  and 
the  next  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  to  the 
borders  of  Elam,  which  led  to  war  between  Kuri- 
galzu  II  of  Bab3don  and  Bel-nirari  in  which  the 
northern  cause  was  successful.  Ranunan-nirari  I 
(e.  1345-^0  B.c  )  reconquered  the  lands  already 
overrun,  and  located  cities  for  their  government. 
He  extended  his  sway  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
had  a  successful  essay  agednst  Mitanni.  New 
troubles  with  Babylonia  arose  over  the  conquest 
of  Gutium;  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  Assyrian  boundary  was  advanced.  Ramman's 
inscription  is  the  earliest  one  of  Assyria  that  ia 
dated,  and  in  it  he  calls  himself  king,  not  of  Asshur, 
but  of  K%89hati, ''  the  world." 

Shalmaneser  I    (c.  1300  B.C.)  left  on  his  succes- 
sors an  impression  of  greatness.    He  crossed  the 

Euphrates  and  pushed  his  conquests 

3.  Shalman-  as  far  as  Mu^ri,  which  probably  means 

eserl-Tig-    that  the  territory  up  to  the  river  at 

lath-Pileser   least  was  added  to  Assyrian  territory. 

I,  1300-      Asshur  was  abandoned  as  the  ca^Htal, 

ixoo  B.C.     and  Calah  was  built.    The  temple  of 

Ishtar  at  Nineveh  was  also  recon- 
structed, and  Harran  was  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  king.  Shalmaneser's  son,  Tiglath-Ninib, 
invaded  Babylonia,  captured  and  plundered  Baby- 
lon, partly  destroyed  the  wall,  carried  north  with 
him  the  image  of  Marduk,  governed  the  south  from 
his  own  capital,  and  assumed  the  titles  borne  by 
Sargon  the  Great  (see  Babylonia),  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  as  well  as  of  Kisshati  and  Asshur.  But 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  lost  his  life 
in  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  son.  For  a  time  the 
Assyrian  star  declined.  It  is  very  likely  that  to  this 
decline  the  Hittites  had  contributed;  for  the  dash 
to  the  Mediterranean  must  have  aroused  them  and 
certainly  have  included  in  its  scope  some  of  their 
cities.  The  Babylonians  became  the  aggressors, 
and  the  next  king,  Asshumasirpal  I  had  difficulty 
in  repelUng  them.  Under  the  next  four  reigns 
Assyria's  territory  shrank  to  about  its  original 
extent.  Then  Assur-Dan  I  (c.  121Q-1181  b.c.) 
began  to  regain  territory  south  of  the  Lower  Zab. 
His  grandson,  Asshur-rish-ishi,  cleared  the  way  to 
Babylon  by  conquering  foes  on  the  southeast, 
and  then  defeated  Nebuchadrezzar  I  of  Babylon. 
He  rebuilt  the  Ishtar-temple  in  Calah.  With 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  began  a  new  era  for  Assyria. 
The  celebrated  eight-sided  prism  contains  a  part 
of  his  record.  That  fuU  information  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' activity  is  not  at  hand  is  shown  by  his 
having  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  to  subdue 
people  so  distant  as  the  Mushke.  Hewon  a  victory 
over  them  among  their  hills,  destroyed  14, (XX)  out 
of  the  20,000  engaged,  and  pursued  the  plan  of 
subduing  the  territory  by  destroying  the  fighting 
foroes.    Tribute  was  exacted  from  the  rest.    During 
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the  next  three  yean  he  carried  his  arms  into  the 
mountain  regions  northeast,  northwest,  and  south- 
east with  the  uniform  result  of  success  and  immense 
booty.  A  confederation  of  twenty-three  kings 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Van  was  overcome, 
and  heavy  tribute  imposed.  Mu^ri  was  once  more 
subdued,  and  Babylonia  had  to  submit.  At  the 
end  of  his  fifth  year  Tiglath-Pileser  claimed  to 
have  subdued  **  forty-two  coimtries  with  their 
rulers."  Mention  of  the  Hittites  first  occurs  in 
his  reign. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note,  in  explanation 
of  the  preceding  and  of  much  that  follows,  a  char- 
acteristic of  early  Semitic  rule.    Con- 

4.  Semitic  stant  reconquest  of  subjected  territory 
Rule  Un-    was  necessary     The  order  of  events 

stable,  was:  subjection  and  a  light  tribute  if 
submission  had  been  ready,  a  heavy 
one  if  strong  opposition  had  been  offered;  this 
was  invariably  followed  by  rebellion  at  the  first 
seeming  opportimity,  and  a  change  in  the  ruler 
was  always  considered  an  opportunity;  then  new 
subjection  and  a  heavier  tribute;  w^hen  rebellion 
again  arose,  the  case  of  the  rebels  was  desperate, 
and  further  revolt  was  eliminated  by  almost  com- 
plete desolation  of  the  refractory  territory.  The 
creation  of  an  empire  by  unifying  peoples  under  a 
beneficent  rule  had  not  yet  been  conceived.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  inherent  tendency  to  segre- 
gation, which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Semites. 
An  invader  could  reduce  city  after  city,  throwing 
against  it  the  force  of  his  united  army,  while  other 
cities  awaited  their  fate  in  trembling.  Confedera- 
tions invariably  fell  apart.  Assyria  was  the  one 
Semitic  power  thoroughly  unified;  and  this  unity 
was  the  cause  of  its  victorious  progress  until  the 
wars  of  centuries  had  sapped  its  strength. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  activities  were  not  all  warlike; 

he  rebuilt  Asshur,  restored  its  temples  and  palaces, 

and  fostered  agriculture  and  arbori- 

5.  A  Time  culture.    He    was  followed    by  two 
of  Qiiies-    of   his   sons    in  succession,   who  re- 

ccnce,iioo~moved  the  capital  to  Nineveh  once 
950  B.C.  more,  restoring  its  great  Ishtar-tem- 
ple.  A  new  period  of  quiescence  or  of 
exhaustion  for  Assyria  had  come,  and  its 
enemies  organised  themselves  for  new  resistance. 
This  resistance  coincides  with  that  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  The  Aramcans 
had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  and  fallen  heir  to  the 
Hittite  possessions  including  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus.  They  were  traders,  and,  holding  the 
caravan  routes,  directly  menaced  Assyrian  com- 
merce. The  Phenicians,  too,  had  been  making  of 
their  cities  strong  fortresses.  Between  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I  and  II  were  several  rulers  whose  names 
are  known  and  little  else,  while  there  is  also  a  gap 
in  the  known  succession.  But  the  period  was  not 
the  time  of  entire  weakness  generally  supposed; 
the  outburst  of  vigor  which  followed  and  continued 
^-ith  Httie  intermission  for  three  and  one-half  cen- 
turies proves  it  a  time  of  development  of  power 
which  was  used  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  have 
not  ceased  to  astonish  since  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  regained. 
Tig^th-Fileser  II  (e.  950  B.C.)  began  a  sucoession 


of  kings,  all  of  wfaooe  names  are  known,  though  of 

what  either  he  or  his  son  Aaihur-Dan  II  (e.  030  b.c.) 

did,  little  is  certain.  During  the  next  reign,  that  of 

Ramman-nirari  II  (911-891  B.C.),  the 

6.  Ti^a^-  struggle  with  Babylonia  was  renewed, 

Pileser  n,  the  latter  losing  territory  to  its  op- 

950  B.C.    ponent.    Tiglath-Ninib  (890-885  B.C.) 

-Asshur-  placed  under  tribute  the  highlands 
nasirpainiy  of  the  north  from   Urumiah    to  the 

885--860  Mediterranean.  Asshumasirpal  III 
B.C.  (885-860  B.C.),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
carried  forward  the  work  of  conquest. 
One  of  the  finest  inscriptions  extant  is  his, 
on  alabaster  in  389  lines,  corroborated  by 
other  texts.  His  first  campaign  in  Armenia  was 
so  savage  that  with  a  sin^e  exception,  severely 
punished,  all  tribes  in  his  line  of  march  hastened 
to  submit.  While  on  a  campaign  against  Kum- 
muh,  he  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  an  Aramean 
community  at  Bit-Kalupe  on  the  Euphrates.  He 
at  once  countermarched,  took  and  plundered  the 
city,  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  oOcers  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  flayed  the  nobles  and  stretched  their 
skins  on  a  pile  built  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  the 
rebel  governor  to  Nineveh  to  be  flayed.  The 
result  was  immediate  submission  of  the  district  and 
of  all  in  his  line  of  march.  While  he  was  thus  en« 
gaged  in  the  west,  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  east 
and  southeast,  was  crushed,  broke  out  again,  and 
was  again  put  down  with  plundering,  devastation, 
and  daughter.  Sedition  among  the  Arameans, 
fomented  and  assisted  by  Nabupaliddin  of  Babylo- 
nia, was  overcome,  and  Sum,  the  capital,  destroyed. 
The  fomenter  of  the  trouble  in  turn  found  work 
in  repelling  the  Aramean  hordes  and  occupation 
in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Sippar. 
Continued  rebellion  among  the  Arameans  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  little  state  of  Bit-Adini,  the  Bens- 
*Edhm  of  II  Kings  xix,  12,  was  the  cause  of  the  rising. 
This  the  Assyrians  assailed  and  destroyed,  and 
showed  that  they  would  permit  no  strong  state  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Mediterranean  coast  was 
next  visited;  tribute  was  received  from  the  Phe- 
nicians; wood  was  gathered  for  the  new  works 
at  Calah;  and  a  memorial  was  left  on  the  rocks  at 
Nahr-el-Kalb  (near  Beirut).  Asshumasirpal  made 
the  Assyrian  name  a  synonym  for  ferocity  and 
savagery.  Yet  war  was  not  his  whole  occupation. 
Calah  had  fallen  into  mins  while  Asshur  had  been 
the  capital.  He  rebuilt  it,  erected  there  a  great 
palace,  and  conducted  to  the  city  a  water^upply 
from  the  Lower  Zab. 

With    Shalmaneser    II     (860-824    B.C.)    began 

contact  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  Hebrews.     In 

the  Black  Obelisk  and  the  Monolith 

7.  Shalman- texts  this  king  has  left  some  of  the 

eser  H,  860-  finest  inscriptions  known.    These  with 

824  B.C.  supplementary  records  show  a  per- 
sonal leadership  by  the  king  of  his 
armies  for  twenty-six  consecutive  years.  Under 
him  began  that  battering  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 
which  continued  from  his  time  till  the  city  fell  in 
732  B.C.,  and  then  was  directed  against  the  He- 
brews, Arabs,  and  Egyptians  till  about  OfiO  B.C. 
The  three  prominent  Syrian  powers  at  the  time 
were  centend  at  Hamath,  Patin,  and  Damascus. 
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A  coalition  of  these  with  their  allies,  including 
Israelites  (Ahab  furnished  a  contingent  of  2,000 
[?]  chariots  and  10,000  men),  Arabs,  and  Ammon- 
ites, was  met  and  defeated  at  Karkar.  The  quality 
of  the  victory  claimed  by  Shalmaneser  is  doubtful, 
fiince  in  three  inscriptions  (the  Black  Obelisk, 
Monolith,  and  Bull;  cf.  Schrader,  Keilschrift- 
forschung,  p.  47)  the  number  of  killed  varies  from 
14,000  to  25,000,  and  no  statement  is  made  of 
tribute  imposed.  The  victory  was  barren.  There 
was  revealed  here  a  force  which  might  have  stayed 
the  advance  of  Assyria  could  it  have  been  held 
together.  Six  campaigns  were  made  in  this  region 
•during  854-839  B.C.,  none  decisive  in  itself,  but  con- 
tributing in  the  end  to  the  isolation  of  Damascus. 
Jehu  of  Israel  sent  tribute  to  divert  from  himself 
the  attacks  of  Damascus.  With  reference  to  his 
•campaigns  in  Armenia,  Shalmaneser  describes  him- 
melt  as  "  trampling  down  the  country  like  a  wild 
bull."  But  there,  too,  results  were  indecisive,  and 
the  region  remained  a  menace  to  the  dominant 
power.  Media  was  invaded  in  a  mere  booty- 
snatching  expedition.  Internal  conflict  in  Baby- 
lonia resulted  in  the  reestablishment  of  Assyrian 
power  there,  and  in  checking  the  northward  march 
of  the  Kaldu.  The  later  years  of  the  king  were 
harassed  by  rebellions  at  home,  led  in  one  case  by 
his  sons,  and  due  in  part  probably  to  utter  weari- 
I  at  the  constant  drain  caused  by  the  perpetual 


This  legacy  of  civil  war  was  left  to  the  son  Sham- 

shi-Ramman  IV   (824-812  B.C.),    who  used  two 

years  in  defeating  his  brother  and  in 

8.  Shamshi-  repressing    the    general    rebellion    of 

Ramman  the  provinces.  A  coalition  of  Baby- 
IV  and      lonians,  Elamites,  Southern  Arameans, 

his  Succes-  and  Kaldu  was  met  and  defeated  and 

sors,  824-  quiet  restored  after  two  campaigns. 
745  B.C.  Payment  of  tribute  was  forced  in  dif- 
ferent regions  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  army.  His  son,  Ramman-nirari  V  (812-783 
B.C.),  who  called  himself  a  descendant  of  Igur- 
(Bel-)kapkapu,  reduced  Damascus  to  tributary 
relationship.  The  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean contributed  to  his  exchequer.  A  series 
of  eight  campaigns  against  the  Medes  took  this 
king  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  south  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  tributary.  He  made  an  attempt  to  weld 
religiously  Babylonia  and  Assyria  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Babylonian  cults  into  Nineveh,  while 
Babylonia  was  treated  as  an  Assyrian  province. 
With  the  next  king,  Shahnaneser  III  (78^773 
B.C.),  began  a  period  of  decadence  which  continued 
ioT  three  reigns.  Campaigns  to  enforce  payment 
•of  tribute  are  mentioned,  but  Armenia  in  the  mean 
time  gained  in  power.  Under  Asshur-Dan  III 
(773-755  B.C.)  the  story  of  rebellion  and  disaster 
grows.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  763  B.C.,  and  pesti- 
lence in  759  and  754  were  events  of  this  reign. 
Asshur-nirari  II  (755-745  b.c.)  left  fewer  notices, 
but  enough  to  make  evident  that  warlike  attempts 
were  not  altogether  discontinued.  In  an  uprising 
at  Calah  he  disappeared,  and  with  him  the  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  at  least  since  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

Under  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  IV  (745-727 
BxOf  the  Pul  of  II  Kings  xv,  19,  Assyria  recovered 


at  a  bound  her  greatest  former  eminente  and  sur- 
passed it.  The  origin  of  the  new  king  is  un- 
known, for  in  his  numerous  inscriptions  he  never 
mentions  his  ancestry.  His  vigor 
9.  TigUth-  and  boldness  of  conception  and  swift- 
Pileser  IV,  ness  of  execution  were  unparalleled 
745-727  even  in  Assyrian  history.  Babylonia, 
B.C.  during  the  period  of  Assyria's  weak- 
ness, had  been  imable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  relief  from  pressure,  owing  to  attacks  by 
the  Arameans.  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  country, 
repelled  the  Arameans,  reorganised  the  government, 
and  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  paying  homage 
to  the  chief  deities.  The  districts  east  were  recon- 
quered, and  a  new  policy  carried  out  of  settling 
disaffected  subjects  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
Urartu,  under  a  king  named  Sarduris  II,  had 
completely  demolished  Asssrrian  supremacy  in 
the  north.  A  single  sweeping  victory  over  him 
changed  all  this,  and  his  sillies  paid  their  tribute 
to  the  conqueror.  Arpad  fell  in  740  b.c,  and  with 
it  the  northwest  was  pacified.  A  new  coalition  of 
states  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine  was 
formed;  but  at  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  the 
Assyrian  forces,  it  fell  apart,  Menahem  of  Israel 
paid  tribute,  the  states  north  of  Israel  were  put 
under  a  governor,  their  inhabitants  deported,  and 
colonists  brought  in  from  other  parts.  A  rebellion 
near  Nineveh  was  suppressed  by  the  governors, 
who  had  been  made  responsible  for  good  order. 
They  deported  the  rebellious  subjects  to  Syria 
and  settled  Syrians  in  their  places.  Armenia 
was  crippled  in  a  campaign  which  reached  the 
capital  on  Lake  Van,  but  did  not  capture  it.  Tig- 
lath-Pileser began  next  to  clear  the  road  to  Eg3^t, 
just  then  weakened  by  attacks  from  Ethiopia. 
Syria  was  effectually  overawed,  Phenicia  paid 
tribute,  and  Gaza  was  captured  and  held  as  an 
outpost.  To  offset  this,  Israel  and  Damascus  had 
determined  to  force  Judah  into  an  alliance  against 
the  Assyrian.  Ahaz  was  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  Isaiah  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  him  from  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Assyria.  Tiglath-Pileser  listened  to  the  appeal, 
ravaged  Israel,  had  Hoshea  made  king  (II  Kings 
xv-xvi),  assailed  Damascus,  destroyed  its  depend- 
encies, and  finally  captured  it  in  732  b.c.  While 
engaged  in  the  west,  the  king  heard  of  rebellion  in 
Babylonia.  This  was  punished;  and  Merodach- 
baladan,  who  proved  almost  a  perennial  rebel, 
submitted.  The  Assyrian  appointed  governors 
from  the  north  instead  of  leaving  native  princes 
to  rule,  did  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  in  726 
B.C.  "  took  the  hands  of  Bel/'  the  annual  right  and 
duty  of  the  rightful  king  of  Babylon,  and  assumed 
the  name  Pul  with  the  old  title  **  King  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad  and  of  Babylon ''  (see  Babylonia). 
Tiglath-Pileser's  death  occurred  the  next  year.  His 
achievements  in  war  and  in  government  were  the 
greatest  the  world  had  yet  known.  The  Semitic 
crescent  of  territory  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
border  of  Egypt  was  his  without  dispute;  tribute 
was  sent  from  Arabia  as  far  south  as  Sabasa,  from 
Armenia,  from  Elam,  and  from  the  states  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  policy  of  exchanging  popu- 
lations of  chronically  rebellious  states  hs^  mado 
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the  empire  more  homogeneous  by  putting  seditious 

nations  where  circumstances  did  not  favor  risings. 

Of   Uglath-Pileeer's  successor,   Shalmaneser  IV 

(727-722  B.c.)»  but  little  is  known,  not  even  his 

relationship  to  his  predecessor.    Under 

10.  Shal-     him  Hoshea  was  led  into  what  proved 
maneserlV,  the    final   rebellion   of   the   northern 

727-722  Israelitic  kingdom,  and  the  episode 
B.C.  narrated  in  II  Kings  zvii  occurred. 
In  this  chapter  Hoshea  is  represented 
as  sending  messengers  to  "  So,  king  of  Egypt." 
So  has  been  erroneously  Identified  with  Shabak. 
Sargon  mentions  a  Shabi  of  the  Arabian  Mu^ri; 
Shabi  in  Assyrian  would  represent  the  Hebrew 
word  So  pointed  to  read  Seve ;  and  modem  scholars 
are  incUned  to  follow  Winckler  (MiUfieilungen 
der  vorderasiatischen  GeselUchaftj  i,  5)  and  see  a 
double  confusion  in  Mizraim  ("  Egypt ")  for 
Musirif  and  in  So  for  Seve,  It  is  to  the  point  that 
this  Shabi  furnished  no  little  trouble  for  Sargon, 
Shalmaneser's  successor.  From  him,  then,  Hoshea 
expected  help  and  rebelled,  when  Shalmaneser 
attacked,  defeated,  and  captured  him,  and  invested 
Samaria.  The  city  held  out  for  three  years.  Mean- 
while Shalmaneser  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sargon  (722-705  B.C.).  Samaria  was  captured  in 
721;  and  the  Israelitic  kingdom  ceased  to  exist. 

Sargon 's  ancestry  is  very  doubtful:  he  claimed 

no  royal  lineage,  nor  did  his  son  for  him;  but  his 

grandson,  Sennacherib,  connected  him 

11.  Sargon,  with     the    Igur-kapkapu    mentioned 
722-705     above.    He  reproduced  the  traits  of 

B.C.  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.— self-con- 
fidence, vigor  in  plan  and  action, 
snd  great  military  and  administrative  ability.  In 
Babylonia  the  determined  rebel  Merodach-baladan 
seized  Babylon  with  the  help  of  the  Elamites; 
Sargon  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  but  Merodach  retained  his  crown.  In  the 
west  Hamath  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion,  and  Shabi 
of  Musri  and  Hanno  of  Gaza  engaged  to  support 
Hamath;  but  Sargon  attacked  the  town  before 
the  allies  could  come  in,  then  marched  south,  and 
defeated  Shabi  at  Raphia.  The  next  rising  was 
in  the  north,  with  Urartu  as  the  backbone  of  the 
movement.  But  AssjTia  was  still  able  to  conquer; 
and,  soon  after,  the  old  Hittite  center,  Carchemish, 
was  destroyed.  Campaigns  in  Media,  eastern 
Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  kept  the  armies  moving. 
Finally  peace  was  secured  in  the  north  by  the  end- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  which  had  for  cen- 
turies defied  Assyria  and  proved  its  most  dangerous 
foe.  A  new  uprising  in  Palestine,  PhilistLi,  Edom, 
and  Moab,  involving  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and  evi- 
dently fomented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xx),  necessitated 
the  sending  of  Sargon 's  tartan  with  an  army,  who 
occupied  the  Philistine  cities,  deported  the  inhab- 
itants, and  crushed  the  rebellion.  The  other  states 
seem  to  have  escaped  pimLshment.  Only  Babylon 
was  needed  to  round  out  the  empire.  Merodach- 
baladan  had  foreign  military  forces  in  support; 
but  he  had  alienated  the  native  priests,  the  most 
influential  class  of  his  subjects.  They  called  in  the 
Assyrians,  who  put  the  Chaldeans  to  flight;  and 
Sargon  was  acclaimed  the  deliverer  of  the  city  of 
Babylon     He  performed  sacrifice  and  took  ofl&ce 


as  viceroy  (not  king),  and  restored  the  temple- 
worship  in  the  great  religious  centers.  In  the  north- 
west, boundaries  were  pushed  back,  and  even 
Cyprus  sent  tribute.  Sargon  built  Dur-Shamikin 
with  its  magnificent  palace,  but  occupied  it  only 
a  year. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib 

(70&-681    B.C.).    The   change   in   succession   was 

followed  by  another  attempt  of  Mero- 

12.  Sen-     dach-baladan    to   possess   Babylonia. 

nacherib,    It  is  likely  that  the  embassy  to  Heze- 

705-681  kiah  (II  Kings  xviii,  13)  occurred  here. 
B.C.  If  so,  its  motive  is  plain :  he  was  foment- 
ing a  revolt  in  the  west  to  create  a 
diversion  while  he  settled  himself  in  the  south. 
But  Sennacherib  marched  south  at  once,  defeated 
the  rebel,  captured  Babylon,  rifled  the  palace,  and 
then  punished  severely  the  Aramean  supporters 
of  the  Kaldu,  appropriating  inmiense  booty  and 
removing,  according  to  the  Taylor  cylinder,  over 
200,000  people  and  settling  them  in  the  Median 
mountains  after  a  successful  campaign  there. 
The  rebellion  fomented  by  Merodach  (if  the  sugges- 
tion above  be  correct)  had  gathered  headway, 
with  Hezekiah  leading  the  movement,  the  latter 
having  seized  Philistia.  The  revolt  must  have 
been  general;  for  Sennacherib  first  visited  Phenicia, 
captured  Sidon,  set  up  his  appointee  as  king,  and 
apportioned  him  a  fair  kingdom.  The  coahtion  fell 
apart  before  his  army,  though  several  of  the  Phi- 
listine towns  held  out  and  were  reduced.  An  army 
from  Egypt  was  defeated,  Ekron  captured,  and  its 
chiefs  impaled.  Then  Sennacherib  turned  on  Judah, 
captured  forty-six  towns,  deported  200,150  in- 
habitants, and  gave  the  district  to  his  governors 
in  PhiUstia  to  manage.  Hezekiah  submitted  and 
paid  tribute,  to  gather  which  he  was  compelled 
to  strip  palace  and  temple.  Sennacherib,  either 
at  this  time  or  later,  sent  a  small  force  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  Beyond  question 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  conquest  of  Egjrpt 
was  projected,  and  the  Assyrian  did  not  care  to 
leave  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  in  his  rear. 
The  surrender  was  refused;  the  forces  were  with- 
drawn; a  new  campaign  in  Babyloni:.  against  the 
irrepressible  Merodach-baladan  was  successfully 
carried  through;  and  Asshur-nadin-shum,  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  put  on  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
The  next  eleven  years  were  sj)ent  mainly  in  the 
south  against  the  Elamites  and  Kaldu  under  Mero- 
dach-baladan. After  holding  the  country  for  some 
time  the  allies  were  defeated  in  691  B.C.  after  a 
terrible  conflict.  Babylon  was  taken,  sacked, 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
turned  upon  the  site,  and  the  statue  of  Marduk  taken 
to  Asshur.  A  final  expedition  against  Egypt  was 
probably  undertaken  near  the  end  of  his  life  by 
Sennacherib.  Tirhakah  of  Egypt  advanced  to  meet 
him,  perhaps  as  far  as  Pelusium.  There  Sennach- 
erib experienced  a  severe  check,  variously  ex- 
plained. II  Ivings  ix,  35  tells  of  a  pestilence  which 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  185,000  men:  Tirhakah 
claimed  credit  for  a  great  victory;  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  was  told  by  the  Egyptians  that  field-mice 
gnawed  the  bow-strings  and  quivers  of  the  A»- 
syrians  and  left  them  defenseless  tx-f ore  the  Egyp" 
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tians;  and  the  BiAyUmian  Ckronidet  soggest  the 
necessity  for  return  in  a  rebellion  in  that  region. 
Sennacherib  was  killed  in  681  B.C.  by  one  (Ba6sf- 
Umian  Ckrtmiele)  or  two  (II  Kings  rix,  36-37)  of 
his  sons.  He  had  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Calah  to  Nineveh,  and  built  there  the  ''  peer- 
less "  palace,  and  had  provided  the  city  with  a 
system  of  water-works. 

Esar-haddon  (681-668  b.  c),  Sennacherib's  son, 

who  succeeded  him,  reversed  the  policy  toward 

Babylonia.     He  assumed  the  title  of 

23.  Esar-   viceroy  of  Babylon,   and   ahnost   at 
haddon,     once  set  about  rebuilding  the  city  in  a 

681-668  style  of  greater  grandeur.  By  restor- 
B.C.  ing  the  gods  carried  away  by  his  father 
he  regained  the  good- will  of  the  pe<^le. 
His  first  eare,  however,  was  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  and  to  secure  his  owti  position  in 
Nineveh,  whence  his  brothers,  the  murderers,  who 
had  seized  the  throne,  fled  on  his  approach.  The 
extreme  south,  again  in  rebellion,  was  subdued 
and  the  projected  invasion  of  Egypt  was  undertaken. 
But  first  the  rebellion  of  Phenicia  had  to  be  quelled, 
in  which  three  years  were  occupied,  when  Sidon 
was  destroyed,  a  new  city  built  and  settled  by 
colonists.  Tyre  was  assailed;  but  its  sea-gate 
enabled  it  to  hold  out.  In  783  b.c.  Tirhakah  was 
enabled  to  repel  the  first  attack  on  Egypt;  but 
Enr-haddon  renewed  the  attempt  three  years  later, 
was  successful  in  three  battles,  and  occupied 
Memphis.  The  land  was  parceled  out  for  govern- 
ment, and  no  great  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
people,  to  whom  the  disaster  seemed  beyond  repair. 
Northeastern  Arabia  was  then  subdued  that  it 
might  no  longer  afford  assistance  to  the  recurrent 
rebellions  of  Palestine.  New  troubles  were  by  that 
time  affecting  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Indo^ 
European  migration,  generally  known  as  the  Cim- 
merian or  Scythian,  had  begun.  This  was  split 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  pressed  down  into 
Persia  and  Media  and  settled  there,  and  the  other 
passed  westward.  The  former  occupied  a  part 
of  what  had  been  Assyrian  territory,  and  later 
formed  a  part  of  the  foree  which  captured  Nineveh. 
The  latter  passed  through  Armenia;  but  its  forces 
were  prevented  by  Esar-haddon  from  penetrating 
southward.  In  668  b.c.  the  king  was  called  to 
^gypt  by  rebellion  there.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
one  son  proclaimed  his  successor  in  Assyria  (As- 
shurbanipal)  and  another  in  Babylon  (Shamash- 
shimi-ukin).  He  died  the  same  year,  and  before 
reaching  Egypt,  having  extended  Assyrian  domina- 
tion farther  than  it  had  yet  reached.  He  was 
fond  of  building,  and  constructed  the  great  arsenal 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  the  materials  for  which  were 
contributed  by  twenty-two  kings  and  princes,  ten 
of  them  in  Cyprus.  The  name  of  Manasseh  of 
Judah  appears  in  this  list  of  tributaries. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
14.  Asshur-  banipal  (668-626  B.C.;  Greek, 5ordana- 

banipal,     pcdus,  Aram.  Omappar,  Ezra  iv,  10) 

668-626     are  hard  to  make  out,  not  because  of 

B.C.        paucity  of  material,  for  it  is  abundant, 

nor  because  of  roughness  or  careless- 

nesB.  for  the  annals  are  elegant  and  polished,  but 

because  the   chronological  clue  is  not  given.    It 


is  elear,  however,  that  his  firrt  movement  was 
to  the  border-land  between  Elam  and  Babylonia, 
where  his  presence  prevented  serious  trouble. 
A  new  invasion  of  ^gypt  was  made  necessary 
by  Tirhakah's  retiun,  the  ABSjnian  forces  being 
gathered  partly  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Tir- 
hakah was  defeated,  and  the  country  occupied 
this  time  as  far  south  as  Thebes.  A  new  rising 
winch  took  place  almost  immediately  was  as  quickly 
punished  in  ruthless  fashion,  and  enormous  booty 
was  sent  home.  A  third  insurrection  under  the 
son  of  the  now  dead  Tirhakah  was  futile.  Tyre 
had  finally  submitted  and  sent  tribute.  But  the 
story  continues  of  revolts  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  which  presage  its  speedy  fall.  The  king 
was  occupied  in  de^>erate  attempts  to  maintain 
himself.  Participation  in  these  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Elam  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Susa.  Even  his 
brother  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  revolted;  but 
Asshurbanipal's  movements  were  swift  and  sure. 
Babylon,  Borsippa,  Sippara,  and  Cutha  were  beset; 
Shamash-shum-ukin  in  de^air  burned  himself 
in  his  own  palace;  and  people  from  the  cap- 
tured towns  were  settled  in  Siunaria.  A  new  chal- 
lenge from  Elam  was  accepted;  and  finally  Susa 
was  taken  with  immense  booty.  The  usual  success 
attended  the  king's  final  campaign  in  Arabia.  The 
results  of  this  long  succession  of  successfid  wars 
was  the  heaping  up  of  enormous  wealth  in  the 
cities  of  Assyria,  particularly  in  Nineveh.  The  end 
of  a  victorious  campaign  was  the  transportation  of 
precious  metals,  works  of  art,  flocks,  and  herds, 
and,  in  the  later  reigns,  of  people  as  slaves  to  As- 
syria. The  great  works  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  the  product  of  the  toil  of 
captives.  And  the  captors  of  Nineveh  fell  heir  to 
this  immense  wealth.  Asshurbanipal's  wars  wen 
not  his  only  intereLt.  Apart  from  the  palace  which, 
he  built,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  scidp- 
tured  reliefs,  h^  was  fond  of  the  hunt,  and  his  contests 
with  lions  are  frequently  portrayed.  Most  significant 
for  modem  times  was  his  interest  in  literature.  His 
library,  xmcovered  by  George  Smith,  was  a-maiMpd 
by  the  copying  of  tablets  from  libraries  in  the 
south,  and  contained  works  on  histoxy,  ethics, 
science,  religion,  and  linguistics. 

Asshurbanipal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur- 
etil-ilani,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he  built  or  re- 
stored the  temple  E-zida  in  Calah,  and 
15.  Asshur-  that  during  his  fourth  year  he  claimed 

banipal '8    the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
Successors,  Whether  a  Sinnshiun-lishir  next  reigned 

626-606  is  not  known;  but  mention  of  him  as  a 
B.C.  king  of  Assyria  has  been  foimd.  A  Sin- 
shar-ishkun  is  known  from  three  tab- 
lets from  Sippar  and  Erech.  In  his  seventh  year  he 
was  still  king  of  a  part  of  Babylonia,  though  not  of 
Babylon,  over  which  Nabopolassar  had  established 
himself.  Upon  an  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Assyrian,  Nabopolassar  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Unmian-Manda,  and  Sin-shar-ishkun  was  forced 
to  retreat,  Nabopolassar  securing  the  provinces 
as  the  former  evacuated  them.  It  seems  that 
one  branch  of  the  Scythians  were  allies  of  the 
Assyrians  at  this  time  and  actually  defeated  tha 
annies  of  the  assailants^  thus  prolonging  the  life 
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of  Nineveh.  The  nish  of  the  Scythians,  which  so 
terrified  western  Asia  and  elicited  the  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (Driver,  Inirodvctian, 
^th  ed.,  1804,  pp.  314-320),  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  alliance  with  Assyria  and  a  desire  to  attack 
Egypt,  the  king  of  which,  PiBammetichiis,  had 
assailed  Philistia.  Their  sudden  disappearance 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  unheralded  coming. 

The  Umman-llanda  returned  soon  to  Nineveh. 
The  story  of  the  siege  is  unknown;  but  the  city 
fell  607-606  B.C.,  and  its  vast  treasures  became 
the-  nucleus  of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  the  later 
Persian  empire.  With  it  feU  the  empire  which 
twenty-five  years  earlier  had  controlled  all  south- 
western Asia. 

Vn.  The  Religion:  From  the  relationship  of 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding it  would  be  expected  that 
X.  Relation  both  resemblances  and  differ^ices 
to  Baby-  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  two 
kmian  religions.  The  resemblances  are  as 
Rdigion.  follows:  (1)  The  general  character 
of  the  cults  is  the  same ;  the  litur- 
gies, prayers,  psalms  are  often  identical,  as  are 
some  of  the  deities.  (2)  The  goddesses  are  of 
minor  importance  in  Assyria,  appearing  hardly 
as  prominent  as  in  the  southern  land.  Theoret- 
ically the  gods  had  consorts;  practically  these  are 
but  shadows  and  a  name.  (3)  The  great  exceptions 
to  this  in  both  countries  were  the  Ishtars;  to  the 
extent  exhilnted  below,  the  pantheons  were  the 
aame,  at  least  in  theory  (see  Babylonia).  The 
dissimilarities  are:  (1)  Asshur  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  god  as  far  back  as  he  can  be 
traced.  (2)  His  aloofness  is  a  new  feature;  he  in 
particular  seems  ever  without  consort  and  family. 
(3)  The  next  difference  needs  stating  at  some 
length.  In  their  annals  the  Babylonians  laid  great 
stress  upon  their  temple-building,  even  more  than 
upon  wars  and  the  construction  of  palaces.  From 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  religion,  and  the  care  taken 
to  house  the  divinities  and  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance, the  coimtry  seems  priest-ridden,  with  the 
kings  devoted  first  of  all  to  religion.  The  Assyrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  indeed  they  often  built 
or  restored  temples,  devoted  much  less  space  to 
the  recital  of  their  operations  and  put  far 
less  emphasis  on  the  story  of  this  activity  than  on 
that  attending  their  wars  and  the  construction 
of  their  palaces.  They  seemed  loss  absorbed  in  their 
religion,  though  not  less  devout  when  worshipuig. 
It  is  a  case  of  correctly  reading  in  a  lesser  abun- 
dance of  matter  a  lower  quality  of  intensity.  Re- 
ligion seemed  less  on  the  Assyrian's  mind.  (4)  The 
pantheon  was  much  smaller.  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
one  of  the  most  pious  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  names 
Asshur,  Bel  (rarely  named  elsewhere),  Sin,  Ranmian, 
Ninib,  and  Ishtar.  Shahnanescr  11  mentions  on 
the  obelisk,  in  addition  to  the  gods  of  Tiglath-Pilescr 
I,  Anu,  Ea,  Marduk,  Nergal,  Nusku,  and  Belit. 
It  is  just  the  d.ities  mentioned  here  wliich  were 
most  gQnerally  disregarded;  and  their  notice  by 
this  long  Is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  his  attempt 
to  fuse  more  closely  the  north  and  the  south. 
Asshurbanipal  omits  Anu,  E^,  Marduk,  and  Belit, 
but  mentions  two  Ishtars  and  adds  Nebo.    But 


a  caveat  should  be  entered  here,  which  is  justified 
by  knowledge  of  facts  existing  in  other  lands 
where  a  similar  civiliaation  had  been  attained;  as 
in  Oriental  countries  generally,  so  in  Assyria 
there  were  an  aristocratic  or  official  cult  and  a 
popular  and  democratic  cult.  The  pantheon  of 
the  kings,  particularly  of  Tig)ath-Pileser,  repre- 
sented the  former;  the  peasant  and  farmer  wor- 
shiped the  gods  and  spirits  of  field,  tree,  and  founr 
tain,  and  these  did  not  get  into  the  inscriptions. 

The  chief  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  not  found 
in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  was  Asshur.  His  deri- 
vation and  origin  are  obscure,  though 
a.  Asshur.  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  ultimately  derived 
from  Anu,  the  heaven-god  of  Babylonia.  But  it 
is  possible  that  Asshur  the  city  was  not  originally 
Semitic,  and  that  the  local  god  was  adopted  by  the 
Semitic  colonists.  As  that  city  was  for  a  long 
period  the  capital,  he  became  the  chief  deity.  The 
great  triad  of  the  south  was  entirely  subordinated 
and  lost;  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  find  scanty  mention 
in  the  god-lists  of  the  kings.  The  significance  of 
Asshur  is  that  he  stands  for  nationalism.  His 
position  from  the  first  seems  more  elevated,  his 
attitude  has  in  it  more  of  aloofness  and  abstraction 
than  even  Marduk  ever  attained  in  the  south. 
Moreover,  he  never  appears  to  be  chained  to  a 
locality.  Whatever  city  was  the  ci^ital,  there  he 
made  his  abode.  His  symbol  or  representation 
was  not  an  image,  but  a  winged  disk  surmoimted 
by  the  figure  of  an  archer  discharging  his  shaft, 
lliis  served  also  as  a  military  standard,  and  accom- 
panied the  armies  in  their  campaigns.  While 
individual  kings  could  and  did  choose  what  may 
be  called  individual  patrons  among  the  gods,  Asshur 
was  always  the  nation's  guardian  and  protagonist, 
the  unquestioned  chief.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  q>ite  of  this  reverence,  even  when  Assyria  most 
oompletdy  dominated  Babylonia,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  displace  Blarduk  or  Shamash  or  any 
other  of  the  southern  deities  by  Asshur;  his  domain 
was  his  own  country,  and  there  was  honor  among 
the  gods,  precluding  one  from  usurjung  the  due  of 
another.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in 
this  deity  and  the  conceptions  about  him  there 
was  the  possibility  of  all  the  greatness  of  a  mono- 
theism such  as  developed  in  the  conception  of 
Yahweh.  Asshur's  position  was  unique,  without 
wife  or  family,  a  consideration  which  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  the  elevation  of  the  concep- 
tion which  was  formed  of  his  being.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  assume  that  he  was  originally  a 
sun-ddty,  but  this  feature  is  not  prominent  in  the 
original  records  in  which  he  figures.  The  other 
gods  form,  after  a  fashion,  his  retinue  or  court, 
but  even  this  feature  is  far  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  Marduk. 

Ishtar  was  in  Assyria  never  one,  but  at  least 
three;  she  of  Nineveh,  of  Arbela,  and  of  Kitmur 
(a  city  of  which  almost  nothing  is 
3.  Ishtar.  known).  The  first  two  were  the  most 
prominent;  and  both  appear  to  have 
been  above  all  goddesses  of  battle.  Ishtar  of  Kit- 
mur ruled  in  the  domain  of  love.  In  the  south 
this  goddess  reached  her  eminence  by  absorbing 
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or  assiinilating  the  beings,  functions,  and  rites  of 
local  goddesses,  such  as  Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  and 
Bau  of  Shirpurla,  Sarpanit  of  Babylon,  and  Anunit. 
In  neither  place  was  she  originally  a  moon-deity; 
this  function  appears  in  late  times,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  west  after  she  had  become  associated, 
often  as  consort,  with  Baal  as  sun-god.  In  some 
cases  religious  prostitution  was  associated  with 
her  cult;  but  it  was  not,  as  is  so  often  supposed, 
exclusively  or  primarily  her  rite.  The  origin  of 
name  and  goddess  is  obscure.  Nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  Semitic  peoples  had  a  deity  of  the  name,  though 
Athtar  of  South  Arabia  was  male.  The  h3rpothesis 
of  non-Semitic  origin  seems  out  of  court,  in  view 
of  the  universality  of  her  cult  among  Semites; 
and  yet  no  satisfactory  Semitic  etymology  has  been 
found.  If  she  was  a  loan-goddess,  she  was  borrowed 
in  the  prehistoric  age  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  ranked  next  to  Asshur  in  esti- 
mation, was  to  the  Assyrians  Belit  ("  the  Lady  **), 
as  Asshur  was  Bel  ("  the  Lord  ");  yet,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing,  she  was  never  his  consort. 
"  Goddess  of  Battle,"  "  Princess  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  "  Queen  of  All,"  are  titles  given  her.  In 
the  religious  literature  she  is  invoked  as  the  "  gra- 
dous  mother  of  creation,  the  giver  of  plenty, 
hearer  of  the  supplications  of  the  sinner,"  and  as 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  It  was  partly  out  of  this 
latter  conception  that  the  debasing  worship  grew 
which  attended  her  as  the  Oriental  Aphrodite. 
The  functions  of  the  various  Ishtars  were  quite 
the  same;  and  there  is  more  of  the  primitive  attach- 
ment to  locality  than  in  the  case  of  Asshur.     (See 

ASHTORETH.) 

The  deity  who  seemed  to  rank  third,  at  any  rate 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  his 

name  was  used  in  the  formation  of 
4.  Ramman.  proper    names,    was    Ramman,    the 

thunderer,  god  of  storms,  and  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  this,  also  of  fertility  and 
fruitfulness.  He  was  identified  with  Hadad  or 
Adad,  a  deity  of  Syria,  one  of  whose  principal  seats 
was  Aleppo.  There  has  always  been  considerable 
doubt  whether  his  name,  which  in  the  cuneiform 
is  represented  by  the  sign  IM,  should  be  read 
Ramman  or  Hadad.  The  name  has  been  found 
in  the  region  of  Van  in  the  cuneiform  written 
phonetically  Hadad,  so  that  it  is  settled  that  at 
least  the  form  common  in  Syria  was  known  in 
Assyria  and  used  there.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  sign  IM  is  always  to  be  read 
Hadad  and  never  Ramman, 

Doubtless  the  cults  of  Asshur,  Ishtar,  and  Ram- 
man were  those  characteristic  of  Assyria.  But  the 
student   of  religions  will  always  be  alert  for  signs 

of  suji-worship;  and,  since  Asshur,  if 
5.  The  Sun-  he  was  indeed  originally  a  sun-deity, 
gods  Sham-  had  been  disassociated  from  that  rela- 
ath,  Ifinib,  tionship,  it  would  be  expected  that 
and  ITergaL  other  deities  would  represent  that  phase 

of  early  worship.  There  were  three 
sun-gods  in  Assyria  who  had  a  more  or  less  prom- 
inent position,  were  derived  from  the  south,  and 
were  known  in  both  lands  as  Shamash,  Ninib,  and 
Nergal.  The  first  was  par  excellence  the  sim-god 
(cf.  tha  Hebr.  ehemeeh,  "  sun  ");  ft&d  the  splendor 


and  fervor  and  inspiration  of  his  ritual  almost 
equals  that  of  Asshur.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  he  had  temples  in  every  city.  Ninib  became 
connected  among  the  Assyrians  with  himting  and 
sports,  and  then  with  war.  Nergal  represented 
rather  the  maleficent,  destructive  power  of  the 
sun;  he  was,  therefore,  associated  with  war  as  the 
destroyer,  with  pestilence,  and  also  with  the  chase. 
A  religion  which  derived  its  elements  in  large 
part  from  a  people  to  whom  the  moon  had  been 
an  eminent  power  would  be  expected  to  retain 
clear  traces  of  that  cult.    Accordin^y  Sin,  called 

also  Nannar,  the  pre-Semitic  EN-ZU, 

6.  Sin,  the  god  of  wisdom,  who  had  eariy  seats 

Moon-god.  in  Ur  and  Harran,  both  connected 

llusku,  the  by  the  Hebrews'  tradition  with  the 

Fire-god.    father  of  their  race,  Abraham,  had  hia 

seats  of  worship  also  in  Assyria.  The 
diffused  character  of  his  worship  will  be  partly  real- 
ized when  it  is  remembered  that  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  He  was  always  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  endowment  of  mankind  with  wisdom. 
Nusku  was  a  fire-god,  then  the  deity  of  charms 
and  incantations,  a  night  deity,  and  also  associated 
with  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 

Other  deities  had  little  place  in  the  worship 
and  regard  of  the  people.  Mention  of  them  seems 
rather  perfunctory,  a  sort  of  parade  of  piety,  or  a 
diplomatic  measiut)  of  conciliation  toward  the  south, 
rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  their  importance 
for  the  country  or  the  religion.  A  factor  that 
swayed  mightily  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  pantheon — a  selection  which  was  instinctive 
rather   than   deliberative   and   planned — was   the 

persistent   rivalry  of  Babylonia  and 

7.  Rivalry     Assyria.     It   was  impossible  for  the 

of  Baby-      god  Marduk  to  become  domiciled  in 

Ionia  and     Nineveh  or  Asshur  or  Calah,  for  he 

Ass3rria.       was  the  god  of  the  rival  city.    Even 

if  he  had  been  more  mobile,  had  the 
native  Babylonian  conception  of  deity  been  more 
favorable  to  a  change  of  residence  of  the  god  than 
it  was,  the  fact  mentioned  would  have  impeded 
his  adoption  of  a  seat  in  the  north.  But,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  even  when  the  arms  and  star 
of  the  Assyrians  were  thoroughly  dominant  in  the 
south,  no  attempt  was  made  to  demand  that  Asshur 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  southern  pan- 
theon. The  image  of  Marduk  was  carried  to  As- 
syria as  a  sign  of  his  subjection;  but  that  of  Asshur 
was  not  installed  in  his  place,  so  far  as  any  hint 
goes  in  the  annals  accessible.  So  that  the  As- 
syrian recognition  of  Marduk  conveys  simply 
the  impression  of  assent  to  his  lordship  in  his 
own  land.  It  is  not  beyond  suspicion  that  the 
tendency  to  favor  Nebo  was  not  because  he  was 
especially  revered,  though  as  the  god  of  oracles  he 
became  less  chained  to  a  locaUty  and  more  eUgible 
to  general  worship  than  others;  more  probably  he 
was  used  by  Ramman-nirari  and  Asshurbanipal  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  the  almost  hostile  god 
Marduk. 

The  background  and  undercurrent  of  Assynan 
religion  was  thoroughly  animistic.  Omens  of  all 
sorts  were  consulted;  magic  of  formulas  and  of 
material,  sympathetic  and  simple,  was  everjrwhere; 
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sorcery  was  a  constant  peril  and  device;  spirita  evil 
and  g(Ki<lp  maleficent  and  beneficentj  swarmed.  The 
diagnosis  of  disease  was  recognition  of  obseBsion  or 
infliction  of  suiTering  or  prevention 
8*  Magic>  of  health  by  apirits  or  deitiee  who 
mujst  be  driven  out  or  exorcised  or 
placated  in  order  to  lighten  or  aboliBh  the  suffering 
or  to  secure  health.  The  formulaa  of  magic  were 
numerous  and  potent »  the  medicine-man  or  jAamcn 
as  well  as  the  priest  thrived.  While  for  kinjg^ 
nobility,  arnjy,  and  priesthood  the  great  gods  were 
supreme,  there  are  hints  e^-^en  in  the  annals  of  the 
kings,  and  more  decided  proof  in  the  collect  ions  of 
ma^cal  texts,  of  apprehensions  of  the  lower  powers, 
of  hopes  that  rest^  not  on  the  gods.  Of  incan- 
tation tablets  a  whole  seriea  give  a  ritual  of  **  the 
evil  demons/'  Parts  of  the  body  had  their  appro* 
priate  ritual  for  their  preservation  from  discaao 
and  to  banish  the  spirita  which  chose  them  as  the 
spheres  of  their  operations.  The  formulas  arose 
and  became  fixed  becatiae  the  occasion  which  pro- 
duced them  appeared  to  be  recurrent.  And,  as 
elsewhere  in  early  religion,  the  exact  letter,  word, 
and  intonation  were  essential  to  suocess  in  using 
them. 

The  idea  of  sin  as  transgression  against  the  ^ill 
of  the  gods  was  highly  developed;  and  some  of  the 
penitential  pealms,  with  the  polytheistic  expressions 
eliminated^  would  fitly  express  the  most  pious 
sentiments  of  devout  Christians  in  worsliip  of  to- 
day. The  notion  of  communion  between  god 
and  man  is  involved  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
omens  and  oracles  which  obtained.  For  ideas  of 
eschatology,  the  underworld,  and  future  life,  see 
Babyloni.v. 

Geo.  W,  Gilmob£, 

BiBLxoaaAFnT:  On  the  rscpbratipna  and  dlBoqyeriea:  It.  W. 
Rogenii  Hi*krry  of  Bahtfiutiia  ^nd  At»i/ria,  vuL  i,  New 
York,  1900;  H.  V.  Hilprecht*  EjplomtiimM  in  Bibie  Land*, 
pp.  l-57g,  PbiiAJelphlii.  1903  {very  fuU  bad  (mh);  A,  H. 
i«]fiu-d,  Ninevth  nmt  lU  RtmainM,  2  toLs,,  I^ndoa>  184S- 
40  (aa  old  clAaflje  uid  ^ood  fur  evogr^pLiical  bud  topo- 
graph JcaL  detain,  and  a»  a  DompanioD  piece*  H,  Rafi&aai, 
AahuT  and  the  Ijand  of  Nimrod,  Ncsw  Y'ork,  IS97. 

Oti  the  taaeuaite:  F,  Deliti-tcli*  Atnyrittht  Gmmmatik, 
LeipviCr  ]90Q>  En«.  transl.,  1889;  J.  Men  ant,  /#e«  LonpvH 
prrduea  de  ia  Perav  el  de  I'Auifnie,  V^tU.  18S5;  A.  H.  Sayift. 
Primer  t>f  Aitt^nnhtfUi  New  York,  1S9&  (deals  with  tb« 
people*  the  taD^uac^c^  *nd  the  wbob  subject). 

For  fourc«(4:  H.  C.  RawLinaon.  Cuneifirrm  tnscripHun* 
of  WtMttm  Ana^&  V^U.,  London,  1861-^4;  AMtyriotogiitche 
Bibiiothrk.  bceuii  by  C.  Be  sold,  contiQUtHi  by  F.  DeUtuch 
&nd  F,  liaupt,  l^ipflio,  1S86  aqq  ;  Sctnider,  KB:  H. 
Winckler,  Sammlung  van  KmilifUchj-ifttn,  Lrf&ipiie,  1S93 
afiq.l  J.  A.  Craig,  Attyruiti  and  Bttbifittman  HtOgwu* 
Te^tM,  2  vola.,  ib.  1895-97;  C.  JdbuJton,  Epistolary  Lii- 
tratura  of  Attj/nam  and  Babfflffniant.  Baltimore,  1898; 
R,  F.  tfarper*  AtMi/rvin  owf  B^tbjfhnian  Lttttrt,  £  Tdlji.» 
OijcAgD,  1900-05;  idem,  AtMj/ruin  Liieroiuret  New  York, 
1901, 

On  chronoki«y:  A.  K*mphaLij4efi.  Dia  Chron&loaie  dtr 
kgbraiaehm  K^i^,  Bonn.  IS83;  B,  G,  Nicbuhf.  Dis 
ChronoUffie  *  .  .  Bobyi^nien*  und  j*#ti/rw*«,  Letptic^ 
1B9&. 

On  the  history  the  b«t  for  the  Eoelisb  tvi^er  U  R,  W. 
Rofferv.  Hittory  of  Babyi&nia  and  Atfyria,  iu  New  York, 
1900;  other  worka  arei  F.  Horomel,  Oe*thichte  Bohyhni- 
ens  tind  AttyritnM.  Berlm,  tS^;  C.  R  Tiele,  Bid>v^Hitt^ 
tMyriicht  GetdiieMf,  1888-88;  F.  BdOJ-dter  and  F.  De- 
litisch,  GeteAichUf  wn  Hohytoniin  und  Attyrien^  Btuttt^ctt, 
IB9I;  H,  Winclskr,  Gtrschkhtf.  Bobj/i^nitfiM  und  Attyri^nt, 
I*i  *ic.  1892;  idem,  Du  Vfltk^r  VottirfUfwrnt.  wnd  Bis 
puiitiM^*  Entieicktibno  Babykfniens  vnd  Assyriewu,  tti  Dtr 
aite  Orvnl,  I,  i,  11.  i,  ib.   18W-1900;  Q,  Ua«pero.   Dawn 


of  Civilisation,  New  York,  1894;  idem.  The  StrugffU  of 
tA«  Notions.  1897;  idem,  TKs  Passing  of  ^e  Empiri^t.  i^OOi 
I.  F.  McCurdy,  Hiatori/.  Pr&phtcj/  dwJ  the  Mon^it7^^nSt,  3 
voli,  Uk  1894-1901  (giviej  the  paralleJ  dcvtloptiietit  of 
Isnei  and  the  oon temporary  imtionj);  h\  Kaulen>  A»ty<^ 
rwn  und  Babyhnisn  nach  d^n  n^u€sien  Bn»dedcun(fen.  Frttt- 
buTE.  1800;  L.  B.  P&U>n,  Early  Hitkiry  of  Si/ria  and 
PaUtHw,  New  York,  1901  (iavolwa  the  hktory  of  Ab- 
eyrift);  G.  B.  Good»poed»  History  of  B^ylonian*  and 
AswiPians,  New  York*  1902  (popuUr). 

Oi)  spefdul  pubj^Ftii;  G.  Bmith,  History  of  Aaurhanipal, 
London.  1871;  W.  Loti.  Dig  insdirifttn  Tiytaih- Pitesera 
/.,  liAipdo.  IS80;  E.  Schroder,  Die  KnliMchritttn  am 
Eingano^  der  Qutilomtie  det  ^c&eruA-^u,  Berlin,  1885  (on 
Che  nlich  of  Ti«;lath-FiUMer  I,  Tislsth-Ninib,  ittitj  An- 
ahurnasii-pa]  II [  M  Sebneh);  S.  A.  Smith,  Die  Keil- 
sehrifti€Tte  AssuFbanijtaU.  Leipde.  IS87-S9;  H.  Winckter, 
Die  KritschrittUj:te  ikxryons,  lb.  1889;  idem.  Die  Inethrif- 
len  TiQlat-PiLaets  /.,  ib.  1893;  idem.  E^  Keilti^irifmscte  A*- 
suThftnipals.  ib.  1895;  B.  Mt'ieuiner  and  P.  Eost.  Die  Bauin^ 
schfiftFfk  SartAmiw,  ib,  lS93j  P.  Iwjat,  Ow  Keilschrilt- 
tfxte  TiakU-POeMers  ///.,  ib.  1803;  D.  G.  Lyon,  Dts  Kcii- 
sdtriftUrijf  Sarffons  //,,  in  AssvrioL»^ische  BOdiothak.  I.  iv, 
ib.  1S83-  H.  Winckief,  AUorieniatiscH^  Parsthungen^ 
iBt  seriei,  ib.  1893  97,  ?d  senm,  1898-1901 ,  3d  sorieit,  1902, 
in  progrcHB  (I,  i,  1893,  on  Yn  di;  I,  iv,  1890,  on  Muzn; 
I,  vi.  1897.  OD  th'  CimmcHaoa;  II ^  i,  on  Esai-haddon:  II, 
14.  18eS.  on  Ttelatb-Piiewr  III);  O.  Weber,  Eanherib 
Koniff  tfon  Aettftien,  En  i>0-  alie  OrieiU^  ib.  190;6;  L.  W, 
Kine*  Rtcords  of  the  Reign  of  Tuk~uiti-Ninib  L,  Kino  *f 
Astyria.  London,  1904;  F.  Delitisch  and  R  Haupt.  Bei^ 
trfloe  tur  A  sayri^offit*  ih.  1 890-1906  (contAina  » iwric^  of  trea* 
timm  on  apfi^ial  topics );  on  Mn^ri.  Meluhha,  and  Main,  cf, 
H.  WiDcklcrt  in  Mitteiivngen  der  vorderatiatiechen  GkuU- 
$ckafi,imtid  iv.  1898,  a^jhrader.  KAT,  U  140  «m.,  and 
Winckler,  Geschichts  fsraeU^  t,  i£0-lfi3,  2  vols.,  L«ipai«, 
1805-1900. 

Ou  the  religfion;  M.  Jasitrow.  Religion  of  Buji^y Ionia  and 
Assyria.  Boston.  1898  (r«TiJ»cd  ed-,  in  German ^  j>«fiued  ia 
piLTtH  and  »til]  in  proeree,  Berlin);  J.  A.  Knudtfon,  ^t- 
eyritdu  Gebete  an  den  SonnengoU,  Leip«io.  1894;  G.  Taaka, 
AUiesiamsnUicke  Theoioffie,  HAnover,  19(H;  A>  S,  G«den, 
Studiet  in  Comparative  Reliaiant  London.  1898. 

On  the  relations  of  A^syriolo^^y  to  the  Old  Testament: 
Schradef,  KAT.  and  COT";  U.  T.  A.  Evett*.  New  Li&k{ 
on  the  Holy  Land.  ib.  1891;  H.  WiPckli^r,  AJttsatumenUidir 
Unitrruchungen.  LripAie,  1S02;  A.  H.  8ayoe.  Higher  Criti- 
citm  and  ike  Monuments,  London.  1894;  C*  J,  Darll, 
Light  from  the  Eait,  ib.  ]!I99:  T.  G.  Finches.  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  fl/  the  History  ,  ,  ,  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  ib.  190-':  H.  Winckle^r.  KfihnsrhriftUckes  Tet^ 
hwth  Euni  Atten  Tts$ameni.  I^erpeic,  1903;  J.  Jennu&A, 
Da*  Mte  Testameni  im  Litkki  det  alten  Orients^  it.  1904;  F. 
I>1itisah,  Babel  und  Bihel,  Lcipnc,  1992.  £ii<.  transl., 
Chicji«*j.  I90e. 

Journals  of  note  eontidntnie  valuable  material  an:  ZA; 
Betue  d  Atsj/Hsfbjgie  et  d  Arth^iogie  OmnJolr.  Plan*: 
OrienMische  LiUrrnti^zeihtng.  Bfrrhn;  Ammean  JonffiuU 
of  S^mitit  Language*  and  Literatures.  Chica^;  Jovmal  of 
ths  Roifol  Asiatic  Society,  London;  Tran*a£iiefn»  md  PBBA. 
ib.     Consult  abM>  tbe  Uterature  under  BAeriANiA. 

ASTARTE.     See  Ashtoreth. 

ASTERIUS,  as-ti're-as:  Name  of  tw«oty*five 
^Titers  mentioned  in  Fabrioiiis-Harles  (Bihiwtheca 
Cr^ea,  ix,  Hamburg.  IS4M,  513^22).  The  foUow- 
ing  are  the  more  important: 

1.  Asterius  Urbanua:  Mootaobt,  editor  of  n 
coHection  of  oractei  used  by  the  anii-Moxitaniat 
mention^  in  Eusebitus,  HiaL  Eccl^t  Y,  %v\,  17. 

G.  KrCoer. 
BisuooaAP^T:  ANF,  rii,  333-337  (oontftins  introduetion 
and  Eng.  tnniJ.  of  fragnuntfl);  cf.  Etuebiua,  HisL  Bccl 
by  Mctliffert,  NPNF.  2d  aeries,  i,  Zi2.  not*  27. 

2.  Arteritis  of  Cappadocta:  A  taacher  of  rheto- 
ric»  converted  from  paganiam  to  Cbmtiaixlty*  He 
relapsed  in  the  persecution  under  llflximianuB  (c. 
305),  f^nd.  notwithstandiniE  the  support  of  the  Bcmi- 
Arian  party,  could  not  afterward  attain  to  ec<sleii- 
aatioal  dignities.    Theoiogtcallj  he  waa  %  dieeipb 


Aati* 
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of  Luciftn  of  Afitioch  (see  Luciak  tsb  Marttr) 
and  repreeented  AriflniHm  in  a  mild  form.  Aecord- 
iug  to  Jerome  {De  mr  ill ,  xciv)  he  wrotu  eommen- 
taries^  oa  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Goapelfi, 
and  the  Psalms.  G.  Kroger. 

BtsuoGaA^PiTT:  T.  Zahn,  Marttttut  vtm  Ancj/ra,  p]>.  38  bqq.i 

Gotha.  imr. 

3,  Bishop  of  Pelra  in  Arabia.  He  wa^  originally 
a  folio wtT  of  EusebiuB,  but  renoonced  the  party  at 
Sariica  in  343,  and  was  baitfshed  to  Libya.  In 
362  he  took  part  in  the  synod  bold  at  Alexandria, 

G.  KrCoer, 
BiBi.ioaiiAPHt:  DCS,  U  iT7-178. 

4*  Bishop  of  Amasta  in  Pontus  from  378;  d. 
before  43L  He  was  a  famous  pulpit  orator  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Church;  of  his  homilies  which  liave 
luEtorical  importance,  twenty-one  are  wholly  ex- 
tant, and  extracts  from  six  others  are  given  by 
Photius  (codex  271)*    They  are  in  MPG,  xl. 

G.  KaroER. 
BiBLioottAFtrr^  K.   F,  W.  Plmiel,  PniffmaH$ch§    (J^fcAitAi* 

da-  dkriitHthen  Btndmmkmi,  i,  part  2,  532-5S2*  LeipBtc, 

1841:   L  Kr>clj,  in  Z^/r,xli(lS7l ),  77^107;  DCB.  u  17S; 

KrOffer,  Hiaiory.  p  367. 

ASTIE,  aa"tiMEAM  FREDERIC;  Swias  Prot- 
^tant;  b.  at  N^rac  (65  m.  a,e.  of  Bordeaux),  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  France,  Sept.  21,  1822;  d.  at  Lausanne 
May  20,  1892.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  was  pastor 
of  a  trench  church  in  New  York  from  1848  to  1853- 
from  i85G  tUl  hia  death  he  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  Free  Faculty  at  Lau^ 
aanne.  From  1868  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  R^mie 
de  Th^otogie  et  de  Philo»ophi€,  published  at  Geneva 
ajid  Lausanne,  Bej^idee  polemical  pamphlets,  he 
wrote  Louu  Fourteenth  and  thB  WriUraof  His  Age, 
lectures  in  French  delivered  in  New  York,  trans- 
Uted  by  E,  N.  Kirk  (Boston,  1855);  an  account,  in 
French,  of  the  religious  revival  in  the  United  States 
in  1857-58  (Lausanne,  1859);  a  history  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1865);  Exprii  d*AUx- 
4mdre  Vinet  (2  vols.,  ISfil);  Les  Denx  ThMogi^ 
nouiw/ietf  BOns  Ic  sein  du  PTote^antisme  fran^ais 
( 1 86  2  J ;  Explication  de  I '  ^vangiU  iielon  Saint-Jean  (3 
vols.,  Geneva,  1864);  Thiolagie  aitemande  centem- 
poraine  (1874);  Melanges  de  ihiologie  et  dej^Houo- 
phU  (Lausanne,  1878);  and  published  an  edition  of 
the  Pens^ea  of  Pascal  (2  vols.,  Paria,  1857;  2d  ed., 
1882). 
ASTROLOGY  AND  ASTROHOMY*  See  Stars 
ASTRUC,  as"tri)c',  JEAH:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Sauve  (20  ra.  w.n.w,  of  Nlmea,  department 
of  Gard),  Languedoc,  Blar.  19,  1684;  d.  in  Paris 
May  5,  1760.  He  waa  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  pB;^tor,  but  had 
been  converted  to  Roman  C^athoUcism;  he  studied 
also  at  MontpelUer,  where  he  received  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  and  M.D.  (1703),  lectured  at  MontpeUier, 
became  professor  on  the  me<lical  faculty  at  Tou- 
louse (1710).  and  at  MontpeUicr  (1717).  In  1729 
he  became  physician  to  King  Augustus  III  of  Po- 
land, returned  to  France  in  1730  as  pbyBJcian  to 
Louis  XV t  was  professor  at  the  royal  college  in 
Paris  from  1731,  and  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
there  from  1743.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession 
»nd  published  several  medical  treatises  of  valu6« 


The  study  of  skin  diseases  led  him  to  consider  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean; 
and  this  oec^asioned  the  work  which  entitles  him  to 
mention  in  a  theological  encyclopedia,  a  work 
which  is  regarded  by  many  modem  scholars  as 
pointing  out  the  true  path  of  Pentateuchal  investi- 
gation. It  appeared  anonymously  (12mo,  Bruis^ 
sels,  1753),  with  the  title.  Conjectures  sur  ks  me- 
nwires  originaux  dont  <l  partnt  qu^  Moy»t  s'esi  «erm 
pour  compmer  k  litre  de  la  Qhtb^,  Avtc  de»  np- 
marque4quittppm€ni  ou  qui  4claircissent  ces  conjee^ 
tureSt  and  consists  of  a  preface  (pp,  1-2),  prelimi- 
nary remarks  (pp  3-24),  the  Book  of  Genesis  and 
chapters  i  and  ii  of  Exodus  in  French  transkition 
from  the  Geneva  folio  edition  of  1610  arranged 
accxirding  to  the  suppo«^  Tnimoires  (pp  25—280), 
the  '*  conjectures  "  proper  (pp.  281-495),  closing 
with  an  index  of  twenty-eight  pa^i^s 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  based  upon  older  docu- 
ments was  no  new  idea.  Astruc's  originality  con- 
sisted rather  in  his  assumption  that  these  sources 
bad  not  been  recast,  but  had  been  pieced  together, 
and  in  hia  att  empt  to  reproduce  the  sources,  follow- 
ing as  a  clue  the  varying  use  of  Ehhim  and  Y^hipeh 
for  the  divine  name.  He  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  twelve  documents,  and  ma<le 
naive  guesses  at  I  heir  authorship;  as  Amram  the 
father  and  Levi  the  great-grandfather  of  Mosos  for 
Ex.  i-ii,  and  what  immediately  precedes,  respect- 
ively; JoM.'ph  for  his  own  story;  Levi  for  the 
Dinah  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv);  etc.  He  rightly 
perceives  that  hia  hypothesis  ^q>lains  the  two  ex- 
pressions for  tlie  divine  name^  a»  well  as  repetition's 
and  chronological  difficulties.  He  aJ&o  thinks  tlmt 
it  vindieates  Moses  from  the  reproach  of  careless 
workmanship,  since  it  is  probable  tliat  originally 
he  arranged  the  material  in  columns  like  the  work 
of  Origen  or  a  harmony  of  the  CSospels,  and  that 
neghgent  or  ignorant  copyists  put  it  in  conjsecutive 
form.  The  Mosaic  authorship,  Astruc  considered 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  by  pas- 
sages such  as  John  i,  45,  v,  46.  The  fear  that  free- 
thinkers would  misuse  his  work  deterred  him  from 
publishing  it  till  lila  seventieth  year;  and  he  issued 
it  then  only  on  the  assurance  of  a  man  '*  learned 
and  very  zealous  for  religion  *^  that "  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  could  only  be 
helpful  to  it,  because  it  would  remove  or  clear  up 
several  difHculties  which  ari^  in  reading  the  book 
and  with  the  weight  of  which  commentators  have 
always  been  burdened  "  (Preface,  p.  1 ).  The  title- 
page  bears  the  motto  Avia  Pieridum  peragto  hca 
nuUius  ante  trila  mh  {*'  Free  through  the  muses' 
pathless  haunts  I  roam,  where  mortal  feet  have 
never  strayed,"  Lucretius,  iv,  1 ).  A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Conjectures  J  abridged,  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  1782^  with  the  title  Mutmmsungen  in 
Betreff  der  Onginalherichte  deren  sick  Moses  wakr- 
scheinlicherumse  bei  Verferiigung  des  ersten  seiner 
Buchcr  hediejit  hat^  nebst  Anfner^un^^en  voodurch 
di&se  MuJLmassungen  theih  unt^ratH^  theih  er^u- 
tert  wcfdcn.  As  a  guaranty  of  his  soundness  in  the 
faith,  Astruc  published  immediately  after  the  Conr- 
jectures  a  Dissertation  sur  Vimmort^iti  et  sur  Tiw- 
maiirialii^  de  Vdrne  with  a  Dissertation  sur  la  liberty 
(Paris,  1755),     Hia  MHwnrea  pour  servirt  fhistmrs 
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de  la  FactdU  de  nUdecme  de  MontpeUier  were  edited 

after  his  death  with  an  £loge  histarique  by  A.  C. 

Lorry  (E.  BdHMERf.) 

Bxbuookapht:  A.  C.  Lorry,  Vis  d'Aalrue,  in  hu  ed.  of  A»- 

tnic's  Mimoire»  pour  urvir  h  I'htttaire  de  la  FaeuUi  de  m^ 

decine  de  MorUpelUer,  Paris,  1867;  A.  Westphal,  Lee  Sources 

de  la  Pentateuque,  1    Le  ProbUms  litthnire,  p.  Ill   eqq., 

Paris,  1888;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Sanpture,  pp.  246, 

250,  278  aqq  .  New  York,  1899. 

ASYLUM,  RIGHT  OF.  Among  practically  all 
nations  is  found  an  early  belief  that  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  divine  beings  acquire  a 
sanctity  which  makes  them  inviolable  places  of 
refuge  for  people  pursued  by  their  enemies.  Spe- 
cific prescriptions  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  found  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxi,  13;  Deut. 
xix,  7-10).  Certain  temples  among  the  Greeks 
had  the  same  quality;  and  in  Rome,  where  orig- 
inally only  special  temples  had  been  places  of  refuge 
for  slaves,  under  the  empire  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  considered  as  affoixiing  protection,  which  the 
law  definitely  recognized  in  the  case  of  slaves.  In 
early  Christian  times  the  bishops  possessed  the 
privilege  of  intereeding  for  accused  persons  or  con- 
demned criminals,  who  accordingly  fled  to  the 
churehes;  but  these  were  not  considered  inviolable 
asylums  either  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  by  the  im- 
perial law.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  definitely 
provided  against  abuses  which  had  ii;.'own  up  in 
connection  with  this  practise. 

The  right  of  asylum  first  received  legal  recogni- 
tion for  the  West  in  399;  this  was  made  more  def- 
inite in  419,  extended  by  Valentinian  III  (425-455), 
and  regulated  by  Leo  I  in  466.  But  Justinian  re- 
stricted it  in  535;  and  the  final  shape  assumed  by 
the  Roman  law  was  that  certain  defined  classes  of 
persons  who  might  have  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
churches  could  not  be  removed  against  their  will, 
while  the  bishops  had  the  right,  but  not  the  duty, 
of  allo^^ing  them  to  remain  there.  In  the  Ger- 
manic kingdoms  forcible  violation  of  an  asylum  was 
indeed  forbidden;  but  the  fugitive  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered, though  he  was  exempted  from  the  penalty 
of  death  or  mutilation.  In  the  Frankish  Idngdom 
the  Decretio  Chlothani  (511-558)  took  a  position 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Synod  of  Orleans  (511 ); 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  was  only  required  on 
an  oath  being  given  to  renounce  the  penalties  just 
mentioned;  but  no  secular  punishment  was  pro- 
vided for  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  and  the  Caro- 
lingian  legislation  did  away  with  this  oath,  while 
it  denied  the  right  of  asylum  altogether  to  those 
condemned  to  death.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Decretum  Graliani  and  other  collections  of  decre- 
tals, the  right  of  asylum  was  considerably  extended; 
and  this  extension  has  been  partly  confirmed, 
partly  revised  by  various  papal  decisions  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  general  the  right  may  be  said  to  attach  to 
churches  and  other  buildings  directly  connected 
T^nth  them,  to  a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  ground, 
to  the  whole  enclosures  of  monasteries,  to  ho.spitals 
and  similar  pious  institutions,  and  to  episcopal 
palaces.  The  fugitive,  whether  judicially  con- 
demned or  not,  and  even  if  he  has  escaped  from 
prison,  may  not  be  repulsed  or  removed,  even  with 
his  consent,  by  state  oflicers.  He  may  only  be 
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surrendered  when  what  he  ha«  done  comes  under 
the  head  of  a  casus  exeeptua,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
robbery  of  churches,  etc.  The  violation  of  sanctu- 
ary is  sacrilege,  and  incurs  excommunication  ip90 
facto  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  provoked  a 
secular  reaction  after  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
in  the  eighteenth  went  as  far  as  total  abolition  in 
some  countries.  This  is  now  everywhere  the  case, 
though  the  Church  holds  to  the  right  in  principle. 

(E  Friedberg.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  fundamental  book  is  Rittershusiue, 
'AavAca,  hoc  est,  de  jure  asylorum,  Strasburg,  1624,  re- 
printed in  Critict  Sacri,  i,  249  aqq.,  best  ed  ,  Amsterdaiii, 
1698;  S  Pegge,  in  Ardi€Bolo0ia»  vol  viii  (publiMhed  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  1770  eqq  ,  gives  hia* 
tory  of  Asylum  in  Great  Britain  down  to  Jamee  I); 
Bingham,  Orioines,  book  viii.  chap,  xi;  J.  J.  Altmeyer, 
Du  Droit  d*asiU  en  Brabant,  Brussels,  1852;  A.  Bulmerinoq, 
Das  Asylrceht  in  se%ner  oeschickUicksn  Eniwicksluno,  Dor- 
pat.  1853;  C.  R  de  Beaurepaire,  L'Asils  religieux  dans 
t'empure  romain  et  la  monarchis  fran^aisst  Paris,  1854;  J. 
J  E  Prooet,  HxsUnre  du  droit  d'asUsfeligieuxen  Belgu/us, 
Brussels,  1870;  A  8t()ber,  Recksrdies  sur  U  droit  d'asils, 
Maihau8en,1884;  J  F.  Stephen.  History  of  Criminal  Law, 
vol.  i,  chap  xux,  London,  1883;  A.  P.  BiMiel.  The  Law  of 
Asylum  in  Israel,  I/cipsio,  1884;  A.  Gengel.  Asylreeht 
und  FikrStenmord,  Frauenfeld,  1885;  H  Lammaach,  Aus- 
heferunospfiichtund  Asylreeht,  Leipsie,  1887;  P  Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht,  iv,  380,  Berlm,  1888:  N.  M.  Trenholm.  Riffht 
of  Sanctuary  in  England,  University  of  Missouri.  1903. 

ATARGATIS,  at-dr-gS'tis:  A  word  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but  in  II  Mace, 
xii,  26  mention  is  made  of  **  a  temple  of  Atargatis  " 
(Atarffoteian)  as  a  place  of  refuge  sought  by  the 
Arabians  and  Ammonites  who  were  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabspus.  Tliis  temple  was  situated  in 
Camion  (cf.  I  Mace,  v,  43-44),  which  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Ashteroth-Kamaim  of  Gen.  xiv, 
5.  The  supposition  is  natural  that  the  place  was 
an  old  seat  of  Astarte-worship,  and  some  have 
even  identified  Atargatis  directly  with  Astarte. 

Support  has  been  found  for  this  view  in  the  fact 
that  a  principal  seat  of  the  cult  of  Atargatis  was 
Ascalon,  and  that  Herodotus  (i,  105)  places  there 
a  temple  of  **  the  heavenly  Aphrodite."  This  is 
not  conclusive,  for  there  may  have  been  shrines 
of  both  goddesses  in  the  same  city,  or — which  is 
far  more  probable — the  Aphrodite  of  the  days  of 
Herodotus  may  have  been  succeeded  by  Atargatis. 
She  had  there  a  famous  shrine  for  several  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  Mabug  or 
Hierapolis,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  an  equally 
famous  seat  of  her  worship. 

In  connection  with  both  temples  fishes  were 
kept  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  at  Ascalon  she 
was  represented  as  a  sort  of  mermaid — a  woman 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syrian  xiv; 
cf.  xlv).  Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  cus- 
toms. According  to  one  form  of  the  legends 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Deroeto  (the  name 
Atargatis  modified),  having  thrown  herself  into  the 
water,  was  saved  by  a  fish  (Hyginus,  Astronomiat 
ii,  30) ;  according  to  another  version  she  was  turned 
into  a  fish  (Diodorus  Siculus,  ii,  4).  The  dove, 
which  was  sacred  to  Astarte,  Aphrodite,  and 
Venus,  also  figures  in  the  same  legends. 

The  only  question  of  present  importance  is  the 
connection  between  the  cult  of  Atargatis  and  that 
of  Astarte.  That  the  connection  was  close  is  indi- 
cated prtma  facie  by  the  faet  that  the  Atar  of 
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Aiargatis  is  the  contracted  fonn  of  'Athtar,  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  of  Ishtar  or  Astarte  (see  Ash- 
TORETH,  §  2).  Presumably  iltaris  here  confounded 
with  the  name  of  another  deity.  A  certain  Palmy- 
rene  god  AH  or  Aiah  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
question,  but  his  attributes  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  make  the  combination  certain. 

Although  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
compound  name  is  lacking,  a  plausible  hypothesis 
as  to  the  leading  motive  of  the  complex  cult  may 
be  offered.  After  the  political  extinction  of  Sem- 
itism,  and  the  consequent  aepreciation  of  Ishtar- 
Astarte  (along  with  the  decline  of  the  comple- 
mentary Baal- worship),  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perpetuate  some  of  the  leading  features  of  such  a 
wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  cult.  The  fertility 
and  life-giving  power  of  water  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  the  conceptions  of  the  world  of 
thought  and  fancy  of  which  Astarte  was  the  center. 
This  idea  was  in  large  measure  suggested  by  the 


mysterious  origin  and  fecundity  of  fish,  the  chief  of 
v/ater  animals  These  consequently  figure  very 
largely,  along  with  other  elements,  in  the  cult  of 
Atarr^atis,  which  replaced  but  did  not  supersede  the 
worship  of  Astarte.     See  Ashtoreth. 

J.  F.  McChTBDT. 

BxBLioaRAPHT:  J.  Selden,  De  dU  Syria,  ii,  3,  London,  1617; 
F.  C  Movers,  Die  Phimizier,  i,  584-600.  Bonn,  1841; 
K  B.  Stark,  Oaza  und  die  -philUtaieche  KHeU,  pp.  250- 
255.  Jena,  1852;  Derceto  the  Ooddeea  of  Aecalon,  in  the 
JowmaX  of  Sacred  Literature,  new  series,  vii  (1865).  1-20; 
P.  Schols,  Odtzendienat  und  Zaubenoeeen  bei  den  aiien 
HebrOem,  pp.  301-333,  Regensburg.  1877;  J.  P.  Six. 
in  the  Numiematic  Chronicle,  new  ssries.  xviii  (1878),  102 
sqq.;  Hauvette-Besnault,  in  BiUleiin  de  corrtepondanee 
KelUnique,  vi  (1882).  470-503;  L.  Preller.  R&mieche  Mv*ho- 
loffie,  vol.  ii,  Berlin.  1883;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  in  the 
Enoliah  Hiatorical  Review,  ii  (1887).  303-317;  F.  Baeih- 
sen.  Beitr&ge  sur  eemiHschen  Rdigionaoeeehiehle,  pp.  68- 
75,  Berlin.  1889;  JL  FietschmAnn,  Geschiehte  der  Ph&mrier, 
pp.  148-149,  Berlin.  1889;  SchQrer.  GeeehiehU,  ii.  23-24, 
Ens.  transl.,  II,  i.  13-14  and  iii.  91-92;  DB,  i.  194-105; 
EB,  i,  379;    Smith,  RsL  of  Sent,,  172-176. 
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Not  an  Ecumenical  Creed  (f  1). 
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ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Facts  as  to  Manuscripts  (|  2). 
Ancient  Commentaries  (|  3). 
The  Theory  of  Two  Sources  (|  4). 
Parallels  to  the  Athanasian  Creed 

(§6). 


III.  Present  Status. 

Attempted  Conclusion  (|  1). 
Controversy   in   Anglican   Ghuroh 

(§2). 


The  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  (Symbolum 
Athcauuianum,  also  called,  from  its  first  word,  Sym" 
Mum  Quicunque)  is  an  exposition  of  the  catholic 
faith  which,  from  the  Carolingian  period,  in  some 
places  earlier  than  in  others,  began  to  be  sung  at 
prime  every  day  throughout  the  Western  Church. 
It  was  not  then  called  a  "  symbol  "  or  creed;  the 
passage  in  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (De  spiritu  aanctOf 
MPLf  cv,  247)  which  was  supposed  so  to  designate 
it  is  corrupt,  and  Hincmar's  reference  to  ''Atha- 
nasius  speaking  in  the  creed  ''  (De  prasdesiinationef 
MPL,  cxxv,  374)  has  been  shown  to  refer,  not  to 
this,  but  to  the  so-called  fides  Romanorum  (see 
below,  II,  §  5). 

I.  Title  not  Justified:  None  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  no  certain  quotation 
of  this  date,  none  of  the  old  commentaries,  call  it 
a  creed  And  even  later,  Thomas  Aquinas  ex- 
pressly says  that  Athanasius  wrote  his  exposition 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  creed  but  rather  in  that  of 
a  teacher's  lesson  (Summa,  lib,  1,  10,  3).  And  he 
is  right.  Nothing  was  originally  considered  a 
creed,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  baptismal  profes- 
sion of  faith,  and  only  a  composition  of  similar 
structure  could  be  accounted  a  creed,  or  more 
properly,  a  form  of  the  creed.    The 

I.  ITot  an  Quicunque  can  not  come  imder  this 
Ecumenical  head;  it  is  a  theological  exposition  of 
Creed.  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  foimd  in  the  creed.  It  is 
natural,  however,  that  its  use  in  public  worship 
should  approximate  it  in  the  popular  mind  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  used  at  baptism,  and  the  Nicene 
uaed  in  the  mass.  As  late  as  1287,  it  is  true,  a  dioc- 
esan synod  at  Exeter  refers  to  the  **  articles  of 
faith  as  they  are  contained  in  the  psalm  Quicunque 
vuU  and  in  both  symbols;"  but  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  creed  was  not  seldom  applied 
to  it.    Duimndus  (d.  1296)  says  "  the  creed  is  three- 


fold;" and  Alexander  of  Hales  in  like  manner, 
writing  in  England  about  1230,  says,  "  there  are 
three  symbols,  one  of  the  apostles;  one  of  the 
Fathers,  which  is  sung  in  the  mass;  and  the  third, 
the  Athanasian,  which  is  sung  at  prime."  Accord- 
ingly the  Reformers,  when  their  time  came,  had 
learned  to  receive  these  old  confessions  as  **  the 
three  creeds  "  of  catholic  Christendom.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  Greek  Church  had  neither  the 
Apostles'  nor  the  Atlianasian,  and  the  later  Luther- 
ans included  all  three  as  a  universal  heritage 
in  their  Corpus  doctrinte.  So  also  Zwin^,  the 
French  and  Bclgic  Confessions,  and  the  Angli- 
can Tliirty-nine  Articles  expressly  accepted  the 
three  creeds  as  ecumenical.  But  the  Eastern 
Churches  do  not  know  the  Athanasian  as  an 
authority,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  the  Russian 
theologian  Macarius.  Of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
those  which  accept  the  Westminster  Confession, 
while  agreeing  with  its  general  teaching,  do  not 
accept  it  formally;  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
has  dropped  it  from  the  prayer-book;  the  Churches 
of  Puritan  origin  and  the  Methodists  do  not  use  it; 
so  also  the  Swiss  and  French  Reformed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  antitrinitarian  bodies. 

But  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  only  not  ecu- 
menical; it  is  not  even  Athanasian.  Since  Ger- 
hard Voss  demonstrated  this  in  1()42,  the  Athana- 
sian origin  of  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  by 
scholars,  even  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  decisive  grounds  against  it: 

a.  Not  Atha-  it  was  composed  in  Latin — the  Greek 

nasian*     forms,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  as 

late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
mere  translations;  Athanasius  himself,  as  well  as  his 
biographers,  know  nothing  of  it — the  Greeks  men- 
tion it  first  about  1200;  and  it  expresses  things  of 
later  origin,  such  as  the  final  settlement  of  not  only 
the  Trinitarian  but  the  Apollinarian  and  Christo- 
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logical  controversies,  the  dogmatic  formulas  of 
Augustine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts, too,  is  insufficient.  Several  of  them  give 
it  without  any  author's  name,  and  of  the  seven 
oldest  commentaries  only  two  mention  Athanasius 
in  the  title  and  one  in  the  introduction.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its  attribu- 
tion to  Athanasius. 

n.  History  of  Discussion:  But,  however  gen- 
erally these  facts  are  recognized,  there  is  little  posi- 
tive agreement  as  to  any  other  origin.  The  period 
of  study  of  the  subject  which  reaches  from  Voss  to 
1870  produced  a  bewildering  variety  of  hypotheses. 
Voss  himself  conjectured  that  it  grew  up  on  Frank- 
ish  soil  under  Pepin  or  Charlemagne,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  controversies  over  the  filioque;  his 
contemporary,  Archbishop  Ussher,  at- 
X.  Theories  tributed  it  to  an  imknown  author  be- 

of  Origin,  fore  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century; 
and  Quesnel  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (c. 
500),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Cave,  Du  Pin,  and 
many  others.  Antelmius  was  for  Vincent  of 
Lerins  (c.  430);  Miuratori  for  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(d.  c.  600);  Lequien  doubtfuUy  suggested  Pope 
Anastasius  I  (d.  401);  Waterland,  whose  book 
is  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  of  the  older 
discussions,  favored  Hilary  of  Aries  (d.  449);  and 
Speroni  referred  it  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367). 

A  new  period  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
opened  with  1870,  the  impulse  coming  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  creed  is  publicly  recited  in  the 
Anglican  liturgy  on  certain  days,  not  without  oppo- 
sition. The  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Pray- 
er-book in  1689  had  reoonunended  the  insertion  of  a 
note  explaining  away  the  "  damnatory  clauses,'' 
and  the  question  of  its  retention  came  up  again 
before  the  Ritual  Commission  appointed  in  1867, 
with  no  practical  result  except  to  stir  up  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  creed  and  advance  its  study.  Ffoulkes 
tried  in  1871  to  assign  it  to  Paulinus  of 
Aquileia  (d.  802);  Swainson  published  a  learned,  if 
not  uniformly  satisfactory,  book  in  1875,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  composite  product, 
which  assumed  its  present  form  between  860  and 
870.  Lumby's  book,  published  in  1873,  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Swainson,  dating  the 
crystallizing  process  between  813  and  870.  The 
theory  of  two  sources  was  also  accepted,  with  nota- 
ble modifications,  by  Hamack  in  his  Doffmen- 
geschichte.  He  saw  in  the  Trinitarian  section  an 
exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  growing  up  by  de- 
grees in  Gaul  from  the  fifth  century  and  assuming 
its  present  form  in  the  sixth;  to  tliis  was  added 
perhaps  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  the  second  half,  about 
whose  origin  nothing  can  be  certainly  said  except 
that  it  is  older  than  the  ninth  century.  Ommanney 
and  Bum  added  new  material  but  no  new  results. 
An  independent  French  investigation  by  Morin 
urged  the  claims  of  Pope  Anastasius  II  (496-498). 

Of  these  h3rpotheses,  those  which  point  to  Ana- 
stasius I  and  II  do  not  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion, even  if  they  receive  a  specious  attractiveness 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  (though 
the  later  ones)  give  the  name,  and  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury compilation  treats  **  of  the  third  symbol,  that 


of  Pope  Anastasius  ";  but  Morin  himself  admits  that 
without  this  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
the  theory,  which  has  really  no  other  support  than 
the  stupidity  of  medieval  copyists. 
a.  Facts  as  In   order   to   form  an  opinion  of  the 

to  Manu-  other  theories,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
scripts,  at  the  facts  as  to  the  manuscripts. 
Down  to  1870  eight  were  named  as  an- 
cient, viz.:  (1)  a  psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  Ussher  put  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great; 
(2)  the  Pscdterium  Aethelstani  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, dated  by  Ussher  703;  (3)  the  Codex  Colbertinua 
784,  dated  by  Montfaucon  c.  750;  (4)  the  Sanger- 
manenaiSf  about  the  same  age;  (5)  the  Codex  regitta 
4908,  C/  800;  (6)  the  Codex  Colberiinua  1339,  called 
PsaUerium  Caroli  Calvi ;  (7)  the  Codex  Ambroaiantu, 
which  Muratori  in  1697  thought  to  be  over  a  thou- 
sand years  old;  (8)  a  psalter  in  Vienna,  presented 
by  a  Frankish  king  Charles  to  a  pope  Adrian, 
thought  by  Waterlauad  to  belong  to  the  first  year 
of  Adrian  I  (772).  Recent  investigations  have 
altered  the  status  of  several  of  these.  That  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest,  the  one  named  first  above, 
lost  after  Ussher 's  time  and  rediscovered  in  1871  in 
the  so-called  Utrecht  Psalter,  is  now  believed  by  ex- 
perts to  be  of  the  ninth  oentuiy,  and  thus  not  much 
older  than  (6),  which  was  certainly  written  between 
842  and  869.  The  second  is  now  known  to  be  a 
compilation  of  three  pieces,  that  containing  the 
creed  being  later  than  the  ninth  century.  The 
foiurth  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  for  argu- 
ment, since  it  is  lost.  The  fifth  may  not  be  older 
than  (6);  and  (8)  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Adrian  II  (867-872) 
Of  all  these  manuscripts,  then,  only  that  number^ 
(7)  above  can  be  shown  to  be  older  than  800 — as 
not  only  Miuratori,  Waterland,  and  Montfaucon 
believed  it  to  be,  but  also  such  modem  scholars  as 
Ceriani,  Reifferscheid,  and  Krusch  have  maintained. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  one  to  place  the  origin 
further  back,  if  only  a  little  further,  than  800. 
Two  more  must  now  be  added:  (9)  Paris,  13, 159, 
a  psalter  from  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s,  not  the 
same  as  (4),  assigned  on  strong  grounds  to  c.  795; 
and  (10)  Paris,  1451,  a  collection  of  canons  dated 
with  apparent  probability  796.  The  manuscripts, 
then,  place  the  date  of  the  Quicunque  at  least  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  same  evidence  is  given  by  the  oldest  com- 
mentaries.   Waterland  and  the  older  students  of 
the  question  knew  of  only  one  commentary  older 
than  that  attributed  to  Bruno  of  Wdrzburg  (d. 
1045) — the  so-called  Expositio  Fortu- 

3.  Ancient  nati.    The   latter,  first  published  by 

Commen-  Miuratori  from  the  Codex  Ambrosianus 
taries.  79  (eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  was 
ascribed  by  most  of  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators to  Venantius  Fortunatus  (d.  c.  600),  and 
regarded  as  the  oldest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Quicunque,  At  present  there  are  sixteen  ex- 
tant manuscripts  of  this  ExposiHOf  besides  three 
codices  which  give  the  bulk  of  it  in  the  form  of 
glosses  Its  ascription  to  Fortunatus,  resting  only 
on  the  comparatively  late  authority  of  the  Codex 
Ambrosianus f  and  easily  to  be  explained  there  by 
the  fact  that  the  codex  begins  with  his  exposition 
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of  the  Aposties'  Creed,  has  now  been  abandoned. 
The  only  other  author's  name  is  ofifered  by  a  lost 
manuscript  from  St.  Gall,  printed  by  Melchior 
Goldast  in  1610,  which  calls  it  Euphronii  presby- 
teri  exponHo,  Morin  identified  this  Euphronius 
with  the  bishop  of  Tours  of  that  name  (555-572), 
who  was  well  known  to  Vcnantius  Fortunatus. 
Bum  is  inclined  to  see  its  author  in  Euphronius  of 
Autun,  who  built  the  church  of  St.  Symphorian 
there  about  450.  But  this  positive  criticism  is 
very  hazardous  in  view  of  the  number  of  anony- 
mous manuscripts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequency 
of  the  name  Euphronius  in  Gaul.  A  more  impor- 
tant question  is  that  of  its  date.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  decide  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  explains  the  words  in  8(bcuIo  in  section  31 
of  the  creed  (Schaff,  Creedsy  ii.  New  York,  1887, 
68)  by  ''  that  is,  in  the  sixth  millenniimi  [sex- 
tvm  mUumuml  in  which  we  now  are.''  This  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  799  as  the  terminus 
ante  quern  ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this;  peo- 
ple spoke  of  the  aextum  miliarium,  with  Augus- 
tine, after  799  as  well  as  before  it.  Just  as  little 
can  be  made  of  its  supposed  dependence  on  Alcuin 
for  a  terminiu  post  quenif  as  Ommanney  has  shown. 
The  only  sure  limit  of  date  might  be  supposed  to 
be  given  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  manuscript 
{Bodleian,  Junius  25)  belongs  to  the  ninth  century 
— ^probably  the  beginning — ^were  it  not  that  a  whole 
group  of  other  ancient  commentaries  allow  us  to 
put  the  terminvs  ante  quern  further  back.  Om- 
manney lias  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  discovery  of  these,  and  Bum  has 
followed  independently.  These  are,  in  the  order 
of  the  dates  given  by  Bum:  (2)  the  Expositio 
Parisiensis,  certainly  written  between  Gregory  the 
Great  and  900;  (3)  the  Expositio  Trecensis,  as- 
si;^ed  by  Ommanney  to  the  seventh,  by  Bum  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  (4)  the  Expositio 
Oratoriif  found  in  the  same  manuscript,  dated  by 
Ommanney  about  700,  by  Bum  a  century  later; 
(5)  the  Stabulensis,  ninth  century  according  to 
Bum;  (6)  the  Buheriana,  based  on  (4),  and  written, 
according  to  Onmianney,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  Bum,  in  the  ninth;  and  (7)  the 
AurelianensiSf  first  published  in  1892  by  Cuissard, 
who  attributes  it  to  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  while 
Bum  is  for  an  author  of  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Now,  of  all  these  conunentaries, 
only  the  Expositio  Foriunati  and  the  Trecensis 
(which  in  its  first  part  is  very  dependent  on  the 
former),  do  not  evidence  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
Quicunque,  To  be  sure.  Bum's  dates — to  say 
nothing  of  Onunanney's — ^are  by  no  means  certain. 
But  none  the  less  these  conunentaries  are  of  great 
importance  as  helps  to  a  decision  of  the  difficult 
problem  under  discussion.  The  last-named,  one 
of  the  latest  (because  dependent  on  three  or  four 
of  the  others),  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  which 
Delisle  assigns  to  the  ninth  century;  and  the  Tre- 
censiSf  used  in  the  compilation  of  this,  presupposes 
in  its  tiurn  the  Expositio  Foriunati.  This  being  so, 
it  is  not  too  bold  a  conclusion  that  the  latter,  every- 
thing about  which  shows  it  to  be  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  belongs  to  the  period  before  799.  If  this  is 
granted,  one  may  go  a  little  further,  and  point  out 


that  since  its  author  says  nothing  about  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  sextum  miliarium,  he  did  not 
live  very  near  that  date. 

Both  the  Expositio  Fortunati  and  the  Expositio 
Trecensis  leave  certain  verses  of  the  Quicunque 
without  mention.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  not  known  to  their  authors  7  We 
have  seen  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts 
supports  the  theses  of  Ffoulkes,  Swainson,  and 
Lumby;  our  Quicunque  was  definitely  in  existence 

before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

4.  The      But   that  does  not  in  itself  militate 

Theory  of  against  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 

Two       two    sources;    Hamack    considers    it 

Sources,     possible  that  both  halves  of  our  present 

creed  were  found  in  conjimction  in  the 
eighth  century,  or  even  earlier.  We  must  there- 
fore look  further  into  that  theory.  Its  main  sup- 
port is  the  manuscript  referred  to  above  as  (3), 
the  Codex  Cotbertinus  784  (now  known  as  Paris. 
3836),  which  all  authorities  agree  to  place  in  the 
eighth  century,  Swainson  dating  it  as  early  as 
730.  In  this  manuscript  the  Christological  por- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  (though  with  note- 
worthy verbal  variants)  is  found  under  the 
mbricated  caption  Hcbc  invini  treveris  in  uno  libro 
scriptum  sic  incipiente  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
fiMUer  credat  et  reliqua.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
scribe  copied  exactly  what  he  found  in  the  Treves 
manuscript,  Swainson,  Lumby,  and  Hamack  see  in 
this  text,  which  goes  well  back  into  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (possibly  to  730),  distinct  documentary  evi- 
dence for  the  separate  existence  of  the  Christolog- 
ical half  of  the  Quicunque.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  that  the  manuscript  will  not 
sustain  this  contention.  The  copyist  put  down  in 
red  ink,  as  his  introduction,  words  which  actually 
form  a  part  of  the  verse  which  makes,  in  the  com- 
plete creed,  the  transition  from  the  Trinitarian  to 
the  Christological  section.  The  "  Treves  frag- 
ment "  is  thus  really  a  fragment — part  of  a  whole 
whose  first  half  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  our 
Quicunque  as  the  extant  second  half.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  conclusion.  That  a 
preacher  (and  Swainson  himself  has  noticed  that 
this  fragment  is  clearly  a  fragment  of  a  sermon) 
should  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  ''  the  faith," 
and  then  have  spoken  only  of  the  Incarnation  and 
not  of  the  Trinity,  would  have  been  much  more 
surprising.  But  the  conclusion,  if  not  surprising, 
is  none  the  less  weighty;  for  it  takes  both  halved 
of  the  creed  distinctly  further  back  than  any  of  the 
manuscripts  described  above.  We  do  not  know 
how  old  the  Treves  manuscript  was  when  the 
writer  of  Paris.  3836  copied  it  in  750  or  730;  but 
there  is  room  for  a  logical  train  of  reasoning  which 
leads  to  valuable  results.  It  is  obviously  improb- 
able that  a  copyist  with  a  complete  manuscript 
before  him  should  copy  only  the  last  part,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  therefore  the 
Treves  manuscript  (or  its  original)  must  have  been 
defective.  This  train  of  thought  gains  in  force 
when  we  notice  that  the  "  fragment  "  represents 
exactly  a  third  of  our  Quicunque.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  first  pages  of  the  original  went 
down  to  incamationem  quoque,  the  third  beginning 
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with  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Chriati,  the  loss  of  the  first 
part  would  fully  explain  the  condition  of  Paris, 
3836.  It  follows  further  that  the  Codex  Treviren- 
818,  already  defective  about  750,  was  more  probably 
than  not  relatively  old  then,  and  the  manuscript 
evidence  actually  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
Treves  fragment  must  originally  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  something  answering  to  the  first  section 
of  the  present  Quicunque.  The  theory  of  two 
sources  breaks  down,  therefore,  at  its  strongest 
point — for  the  other  arguments,  from  both  external 
and  internal  evidence,  are  very  weak. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Codex  Paris,  3836  is  not 
exhausted  by  its  decisive  evidence  against  the  two- 
source  theory,  or  by  the  remarkable  text  which  it 
offers.  It  brings  up  the  question  whether  the  sermo 
contained  in  the  Codex  Trevirensis  was  taken 
from  the  Quicunque,  or  whether  the  latter  in 
some  way  grew  out  of  this  and  other  like  ser- 
mons. The  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  simplicity  was 
the  standard  of  faith  for  the  Western 
5.  Parallels  Church  at  least,  long  after  the  Trini- 

to  the      tarian  and  Christological  controversies 
Athanasian  had    carried    dogmatic    development 

Creed.  far  beyond  its  simple  words.  Popular 
misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of 
those  words  had  called  for  more  precise  defini- 
tions in  numerous  sermons  on  the  creed  still  ex- 
tant. To  supply  these  is  Augustine's  aim  in  his 
Sermones  de  tradUione  symboli  (212,  213,  214), 
which  contain  expressions  reminding  of  the  Qui- 
cunque.  The  same  is  true  of  the  peeudo-Augus- 
tinian  244,  attributed  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
and  some  modem  scholars  to  Csesarius  of  Aries; 
and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  it,  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Lerins  school,  in  which  similar  formulas 
were  current.  Thus  Vincent  himself  recalls  our 
phrases  in  his  Commonitorium  (434),  and  other 
parallels  are  found  in  Faustus  of  Riez,  abbot 
of  Lerins  433-462,  and  in  Eucherius  of  Lyons, 
who  was  a  monk  there  from  416  to  434.  But 
parallels  of  thought  are  to  be  expected  wherever 
these  traditional  theologians  discussed  the  Trinity 
or  the  Incarnation;  and  we  need  only  mention  here 
those  authors  who  offer  us  not  merely  a  parallel  of 
thought  but  a  close  resemblance  in  phrasing  outside 
of  the  consecrated  formulas  of  definition.  Besides 
Augustine,  to  whom,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
not  a  few  phrases  go  back,  and  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
those  who  deserve  especial  mention  are  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus  (or  the  author  who  passes  under  his  name), 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia.  In  the 
writings  more  or  less  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Vigilius, 
especially  the  three  books  against  Varimadus 
and  the  twelve  on  the  Trinity,  we  find  at  least  three 
sections  (13,  15,  17)  almost  word  for  word,  and  a 
confession  of  faith — the  so-called  fides  Romanorum 
— which  touches  the  Quicunque  rather  in  general 
structure  than  in  details.  Isidore,  ^Titing  on  the 
rule  of  faith,  uses  these  similar  expressions  directly 
as  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Oeed.  The 
oration  of  Paulinus  at  the  (Council  of  Friuli  has  led 
to  his  identification  by  Ffoulkes  as  the  original 
author;  in  it  expressions  parallel  to  no  less  than 
twelve  verses  of  the  Quicunque  occur.  The  fact 
that  Paulinus  was  addressing    a  council  remindB 


us  that  many  synodal  confessions  of  faith  had 
a  life  and  an  influence  far  beyond  their  original 
purpose,  being  adopted  and  copied  as  happy  for> 
mulations  of  the  faith.  Thus  the  (Council  of  Aries 
(313)  adopted  the  Ck>nfession  of  Toledo  (633),  and 
many  more  examples  might  be  given.  The  two 
most  important  of  these  confessions  for  our  subject 
are  those  described  in  the  newer  investigations  as 
fides  Romanorum  and  symbolum  Damasi,  The 
latter  (included  under  this  obviously  misleading 
title  among  the  works  of  Jerome)  is  specially  inter- 
esting not  only  because  it  reminds  in  several  places 
of  the  Quicunque^  and  because  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  Toledan  confession  of  633,  but  also  because 
a  resemblance  may  easily  be  traced  here  and  there 
to  the  Expositio  Fortunati,  Still  more  important 
is  the  otlier,  which,  under  the  title  Fides  catholica 
ecclesia  RomancB,  can  be  traced  in  manuscript  to 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  cited  as  Athanasian  by 
Hincmar  and  by  Ratranmus  in  passages  which  used 
to  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  Quicunque  ;  its  whole 
structure  is  worth  notice — ^it  begins  with  a  Trini> 
tarian  section,  reminding  us  of  our  subject,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  Christological  one,  which, 
exactly  as  in  the  Quicunque  and  in  the  Toledan  con- 
fession of  633,  goes  down  to  the  last  judgment. 

m.  Present  Status:  The  question  whether  such 
expositions  of  the  faith,  or  any  of  them,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Quicunque  is  the  real  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  they 
do,  its  author  must  have  lived  very  eariy;  if  they 
do  not,  its  development  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
varied  development  of  these  expository  formulas 
down  through  the  ages.  The  decision  for  the  first 
alternative  would  be  easy  if  any  of  the  theologians 
named  above,  before  Paulinus,  could  be  shown, 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  our  Quicunque^ 
But  this  acquaintance  is,  for  various 
I.  At-       reasons,  not  probable  in  the  cases  of 

tempted  Paulinus,  of  Cspsarius  of  Aries,  of 
Conclusion.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  of  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus,  or  of  Isidore.  Many  reasons, 
for  which  there  is  not  space  here,  go  to  make  us  think 
further  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  writer 
of  the  Treves  fragment;  and,  after  all,  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative 
mentioned.  A  long-continued  and  gradual  process, 
in  which  the  sermo  Trevirensis  is  but  one  stage, 
seems  the  inevitable  conclusion.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  various  steps  of  the  process 
can  be  determined.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
data  for  this  further  research  is  the  famous  canon 
of  the  (Council  of  Autun:  ''  If  any  priest,  deacon, 
subdeacon,  or  cleric  does  not  receive  the  creed 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles 
as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  creed  of 
bishop  St.  Athanasius  without  criticism,  he  is  to 
be  condemned  by  his  bishop."  Waterland  and 
the  older  investigators  had  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity,  which,  however,  modem  research 
has  confirmed.  The  council  was  demonstrably 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Leodegar,  bishop  of 
Autun  659-683,  but  its  date  is  not  positively  known; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  ajBsign  it  roughly  to  670^ 
as  the  middle  of  Leodegar's  episcopate. 

If,  then,  the  Quicunque  was  ascribed  to  Athlr 
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naaius  about  670,  a  still  eariier  date  for  the  eonchi- 
aion  of  its  formation  may  well  be  looked  for.  The 
question  how  niAieh  earlier  this  may  be  involves  the 
question  of  its  birthplace — for  productions  were 
posaible  in  seventh  century  Italy  and  Spain  wtiich 
were  imposelble  in  the  contemporary  Merovingian 
north.  Italy  m  excluded  by  the  fiict  that  the 
copyist  of  the  Cmte  Parti,  3836  was  not  familiar 
141  tb  the  Quicunque;  nothing  speaks  for  Africa; 
And  against  Spain  may  be  urg^d  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  there  at  a  period 
later  than  that  at  which  the  canon  of  Autun  shows 
it  had  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Frank- 
ish  regions.  Besides  this  negative  evidence  for  a 
Gallic  origin f  tliere  is  the  positive  one  of  the  fre- 
quent echoes  of  it  in  the  fifth  century  theologimi.s 
of  southern  Gaul,  But  if  it  grew  up  in  France  at 
all^  it  was  not  the  Merovingian  theologian-s  who 
could  give  it  ita  final  sliape;  the  place  of  this 
development  is  to  be  sought  in  the  south  of  France^ 
between  c.  450  and  600 — ao  that  the  senna  TTevi- 
rcnsis  may  very  well  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
The  new  importance  and  dgnJficance  which  the 
document  assumed  in  the  Carol ingian  period  does 
not  require  belief  in  a  late  authorship;  it  is  suffi' 
ciently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  CaroHngian 
culture  knew  how  to  make  full  use  of  this  heritage 
of  the  past<  which  had  remained  isolated  and  in- 
operative in  Gaul  during  the  confusion  of  the 
Merovingian  period.  The  Qui4runque  is  no  product 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages;  it  is  a  precipitate  resulting 
from  the  eariy  w^estem  development  of  expositions 
of  the  creed.  But  its  history  shows  how  in  this 
process  the  theologians'  exposition  of  the  faith  has 
been  confounded  with  the  faith  iteelf  to  such  an  ex- 
tent aM  to  preclude  its  acceptance  as  a  final  authority 
by  evangelical  Christians.  (F.  Loofs,) 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be  recited 

At  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England »  in 

place  of  the  Apostles',  on  a  number 

2.  Contro-  of    greater    festivals.     In     the    anti- 

versy  in    dogtuatic  period  when  the  American 

Anglican    revision  of  the  Prayer-book  was  made, 

Church,     it  waH  wholly  omitted;  and  the  same 

sort    of  tendency  to    avoid  positive 

expressions    of    strong    belief,    which    might    give 

offense   to   thoae    who    held   different   views*    h&a 

caused  attempts  to  be  made  at  diiTerent    time^* 

since  tS67j  if  not  to  remove  it  from  the  English 

Prayer-book,    at    lea^^t    to    render    its    recitation 

optional,  to  omit  the  so-ealled  "damnatory  clauses/* 

or  by  a  retranslation  to  avoid  the  very  possible 

misconstruction  which  might  be  placed  upon  them. 

Of  this  movement  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of   the 

principal  leaders,   and  Canon   Liddon,   supported 

by  a  large  number  who  dreade<l  any  Uimpering 

with  the  standards  of  faith,  was  one  of  the  principal 

opponents.     The  opposit  ion  has  been  so  determined 

and  vigorous  that  all  propositions  for  a  change 

bave  thus  far  been  defeated, 

BI9LTCK1RA.FHT1  Th^  t«xt  iti  MX  vansDt  forms  in  in  MPO, 
xjEVJii;  la  the  Utrecht  PtaUer^  Loadoat.  1875  (a  facsimile 
«d^  of  the  oodex);  td.  T^  H&rdy,  KrporU  on  the  AthanoMan 
Cr<Kd  in  CoTtntction  with  the  Utrecht  pMtilUr,  jb,  IS73: 
MniJ  \m  ^ited  by  A.  E,  Bum,  The  A^&nttxian  CrrtfJ  and 
iit  Early  Commetitanet^  in  TS.  voJ.  iv,  part  1.  Cambridge, 
1€96;  tklsQ  to  ba  fouiid  ia  Scbaff.  Cfetdt,  ij,  06-7t,    For 


the  history  of  the  crefd  consult!  G.  D,  W,  OniiDflDncjr^ 
Ditweftatmn  on  ihn  A^anatian  Crmd,  London ,  lfi97  {crit- 
ical and  bistoriwU;  D.  Wnt^rliuidt  CTiHad  Hi*ionf  o/ 
(A«  Aikanaman  Crmd,  Cainbrtdgc,  1723,  r^viaed  ed^  by 
J.  R.  King.  London.  1S70  (ttie  fullest  ilbcuAdioUp  but 
in  part  antiquated);  E.  S^  Ffoulk^P.  The  AthanoMian 
Crftd,  ib.  1871  (hisloriea]);  C.  A.  Heurtley<  ^arfnonui 
Sjfmbtilica,  Oxford,  1858;  idem^  The  AihanoMian  Cr&d,  ib. 
lS72t  Scb&H',  CfMda,  i,  34-4^;  idem,  Christian  Churchy 
Hi,  m9-em,  Q.  Monn.  Let  Oriffina  du  Siftnboie  Qyf- 
cungue^  in  Hepue  dem  qu€*HanM  rrliifwxttea^  y  (1391)i 
No.  0;  Hitmaek,  Doffma,  iv,  133  Hiq..  156.  v,  ,^02- 
303,  vii,  174,  For  the  debate  in  the  Anglican 
Cbureh  doii»utt:  A.  P.  Stanley,  The  AthanaMictn  Cre^, 
London.  187t  (adverw  (o  the  use  of  the  treed);  J.  R 
Brewer,  Origin  Qf  the  Athanaman  Creed,  ib,  1372  (de> 
fensive);  MefnorialM  to  the  PrimateM  and  Petiiion  to  Confft- 
eiatiori  ,  .  ,  for  Some  Change  either  in  the  CompalMorit  Ru*- 
lfri£  or  in  Uie  Damnatory  Clause*,  Chehl*r,  1872;  G.  A, 
Wiltan,  The  Athamtvian  Creed  not  Damnatftry,  London. 
1872;  The  Athanamati  Creed:  SitOGeetwn*  .  .  ,  by  a  hay 
Member  o/  the  Genend  Synod,  Dublin  *  tS7©;  C.  A.  Swain- 
son.  The  Nic^ne  atui  ApoeUet'  Cfted  .  .  .  wilh  an  Account 
Qf  .  .  '*The  Creeti  of  Si.  Athanaeiua."  London.  1894 
Cbiiitoric^l  and  critir^il,  but  bearing  on  the  Anf^lican  dis- 
cussion); F.  N,  Oxen h Jim,  The  AthJitutftian  Creed:  Should 
il  he  Recitedf  and  u  U  Truef  Jb.  1902, 

ATH"A-irA'SIOS  PA-RI'OS:Dogmatician  of  the 
Greek  Church;  b.  on  the  island  of  Patos  1725; 
d.  at  Cliios  June  24,  1S13.  fie  studied  in  tho 
Athos  academy  under  Eugenius  Bulgartf^,  and 
from  1792  till  1812  wa^i  director  of  the  school  At 
Chios,  which  is  the  periotl  of  htH  most  imijortant 
activity.  He  belongs  to  the  mn&t  prominent  and 
fertile  theological  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  of 
hifl  time,  and  was  also  an  able  philosopher.  A 
pupil  of  Bulgaria,  in  his  oi>|>oaition  to  the  West  he 
surpassed  his  master;  he  attacked  with  great  energy 
not  only  the  Roman  Church  and  her  scholastiei^^m, 
and  the  Pro  tee  tan  In,  l>ut  also  the  western  mtional- 
ism — the  worst  representative  of  which ^  in  bis 
eyes  was  Voltaire — particularly  in  its  ofi position 
to  positi%*e  Chriatianity  and  inonastieism.  This 
explains  hia  opposition  to  the  deaira  of  hia  people 
for  liberty.  Yet  his  historical  judgment  was  so 
far  ijifluenced  by  Bulgari«,  that  in  theology  he 
pecognized  the  more  recent  teachers  of  his  Church, 
even  KoressioSj  as  *'  fathers,**  and  seemingly  made 
concessions  to  Biblical  criticism.  But  Western 
science  he  used  only  when  he  attacked  his  oppo- 
nents. His  polemical  disposition  sometimes  placed 
liim  in  opposition  to  his  own  Church*  By  bis  connec- 
tion with  the  Athoa  community  he  became  involved  in 
the  Kolyba-controver?iy  (see  Athos),  and  wTote  his 
"Exposition  of  the  Faith"  io  1774.  In  1776  he 
was  exconununicated,  but  the  ban  was  removed 
in  1781 .  His  principal  work  is  an  "  Epitome  or  Sum- 
mary of  the  Holy  Dogmas  of  the  Faith  "  (Leipsic, 
1806),  in  which  ha  shows  tus  dependence  on  Bulgaria, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  much  independence  of 
thought  that  this  epitome  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  dogmatic  eiTorts  of  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  ei^^hteenth  century.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  are,  according  to  bim,  tlie  Holy 
Scripture,  i^Titten  tradition,  and  the  te^iching  of 
the  Church  as  fixed  by  the  synods.  The  work 
of  Christ  he  treats  under  the  headings  of  king* 
priest,  lawgiver,  and  judge.  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord^s  Supi>er  ho  accepts  transubstantiatjon. 
He  oppose?  rationalism  in  liis  "  Christian  Apology  " 
(Cbnstantinoplei    1797),    attacking   especially    the 
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false  freedom  and  the  false  equality  of  the  French, 
and  renouncing  all  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggles  for  freedom.  Against  Voltaire  especially 
he  directed  the  "Antidote  for  Evil,"  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (Leipsic,  1818).  Of  his 
hagiographical  works  the  most  noteworthy  were 
lives  of  Gregorios  Palamas  (Vienna,  1785),  and  of 
Marcus  Eugenicus  (1785),  which  have  little  inde- 
pendent value.  In  the  "  New  Limonarium  "  (Venice, 
1819)  he  gives  many  marvelous  stories  and  biog- 
raphies of  modem  saints.  Very  interesting  is  a 
treatise  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  those  who  were  condenmed  as 
Christians  because  of  a  renunciation  of  Islam 
are  just  as  much  martyrs  as  those  of  the  ancient 
time.  Athanasios  was  also  active  as  a  preacher. 
A  discourse  on  Gregorios  Palamas,  printed  after 
the  Logoi  of  Makarios  Chiysokephalos  (Vienna, 
1797?)  is  a  brilliant  combination  of  popular  elo- 
quence and  fanatical  rhetoric.  Phiupp  Meter. 
Bibliography:  A  biography,  tnwtworthy  in  the  main,  with 

a  list  of  his  writings,  by  his  pupil,  A.  Z.  Mamukas,  is  given 

in   C.  N.  Sathas.    N«ocAAi|i^uci|    ^tAoAoyta,  Athens,    1868; 

consult  also  P.  Meyer,  Die  Haupturkunden  der  AtKoMOtttTt 

pp.  76  sqq.,  236  sqq..  Leipsic,  1894. 

ATH"A-NA'SmS. 

I.  Life.  Fourth    and  Fifth    Exiles 

Sources  (f  1).  (fi  5). 

Early  Life.    Chosen  Bish-  Relations    with    Monasti- 

op  326  (f  2).  cism  (f  6). 

The     Arian    Controversy.  XL  Writings. 

First  Exile  (f  3).  His  Works  in  Chronological 

Second  and  Third  Exiles.  Order  (§1). 

(fi  4).  His  Teaching  (f  2). 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  bom 
apparently  at  Alexandria  293;  d.  there  May  2, 
373.  His  fame  is  due  solely  to  his  unswerving  and 
self-sacrificing  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
some  account  of  his  life,  with  a  statement  of  his 
views,  is  given  in  the  article  Arlvnism.  A  few 
facts  will  be  added  here,  and  an  account  of  his  liter- 
ary activity  attempted. 

I.  Life:  The  principal  sources  for  the  biog- 
raphy of  Athanasius  are  the  numerous  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  great  Arian  controversy 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  his  own  works, 
which  are  rich  in  biographical  material,— especially 
his  "  Apologies"  ("against  the  Arians,"  "to  Con- 
stantine,"  and  "for  his  Flight")  and  his  "  History 
of  the  Arians  for  Monks." 

The  oration  on  Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (xxi,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  269-280;  datmg  from 
3807)  is  a  mere  panegyric  without  much  bio- 
graphical value.  The  biographies 
I.  Sources,  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works  are  later  than  the 
fifth  century  historians  and  quite  worthless.  Of 
greater  importance  are  two  sources  not  known  to 
the  seventeenth  century  editor  of  his  works.  These 
are  the  fragment  published  by  Maffei  (1738)  of  the 
so-called  Historic  acephala^  written  between  384  and 
412,  and  the  preface  to  the ' '  Festal  Letters  "  of  Atha- 
nasius which  are  preserved  in  a  Syriac  version  (ed. 
Cureton,  Mai).  Both  of  these  come  apparently 
from  a  single  older  source,  and  are  very  careful  in 
their  chronology,  so  that  since  they  have  been 
known  the  dates  given  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
have  often  to  be  corrected. 


Some  difficulties  still  remain;  but  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  authorities  enables  us  with 
reasonable  security  to  fix  the  date  of  Athanasius's 
consecration  at  326,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  re- 
cently discovered  fragment  of  a  Coptic  "  Enco- 
mium," written  by  a  contemporary  of  Bishop 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (d.  412),  to  put  his  birth 
back  to  293.  Of  his  life  up  to  326,  however,  we 
still  know  very  little.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
Alexandrian;  that  his  parents  were  Christians  is 
not  proved.    The  traditional  story  of 

3.  Early  his  playing  at  "  church  "  as  a  boy  and. 
Life.  Chosen  in  the  character  of  a  bishop,  so  correctly 
Bishop  326.  baptizing  some  catechumens  that  Bish- 
op Alexander  (313-326)  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  baptism,  and  took  the  lad  under  his 
care,  is  worthy  of  its  first  narrator,  Rufinus;  the 
chronology  lb  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Devoting  him- 
self, however,  to  a  clerical  life,  he  served  (according 
to  the  Coptic  "  Encomium  ")  six  years  as  reader; 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy  he  was 
already  a  deacon,  and  in  close  relations  with  the 
aged  bishop  Alexander,  perhaps  as  his  amanuensis. 
This  would  account  for  Alexander's  taking  him  to 
the  Ck>imcil  of  Nicsea,  and  perhaps  for  Sozomen 's 
story  that  he  designated  him  as  his  successor.  At 
any  rate,  Athanasius  was  chosen  to  this  office  on  Alex- 
ander's death  (326),  and  was  received  with  enthu5i- 
asm  by  the  great  majority  of  his  flock.  His  opponents 
early  asserted  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  a  mi- 
nority and  consecrated  secretly;  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  bishops 
assembled  in  council  in  339. 

The  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The 
Meletian  schism  (see  Meletius  of  Lycopolis)  had 
rent  the  Egyptian  Church  in  two;  and,  although  the 
Nicene  decisions  had  opened  the  way  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  schism,  the  manner  in  which  this  came 
about  did  not  preclude  the  continuance  of  strife  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Meletian  clergy. 
Athanasius  had  scarcely  been  consecrated  w^hen 
these  disturbances  broke  out  anew,  complicated 
by  the  enmities  aroused  by  his  decided  anti- Arian 
attitude. 

At  the  instance  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the 
leader  of  the  semi- Arians  (see  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media   AND    Constantinople),    the 

3.  The      emperor   demanded   the    readmission 
Arian  Con-  of  Arius  into  the  Church;  but  Atha- 

troversy.  nasius  stoutly  refused  his  consent. 
First  Ejdle.  and  immediately  the  storm  broke 
(see  Arianism,  I).  He  was  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Nico- 
media, and  accused  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
export  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople. 
Only  after  long  and  wearisome  exertions  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  proving  his  innocence.  Immediately  after 
his  return,  new  accusations  were  brought  against 
him;  it  was  said  that  he  had  killed  a  Meletian 
bishop,  Arsenius,  and  used  his  bones  for  magical 
arts.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  a  synod 
summoned  to  meet  at  Cajsarea  (334).  Athanasius 
refused  to  appear;  and  the  investigation  came  to 
a  natural  end  on  the  discovery  that  Arsenius  was 
alive.  Eusebius,  however,  still  had  the  emperor's 
ear,  and  Athanasius  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
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a  synod  in  Tyre.  He  left  Alexandria  July  11,  335, 
but  found  at  Tyre  that  the  council  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  condemn  him,  and  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  em- 
peror of  the  unfairness  of  the  synod.  Constantino 
saw  in  him,  none  the  less,  an  obstacle  to  peace,  the 
maintenance  of  which  seemed  the  most  desirable 
thing,  and  banished  him  to  Treves  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  Constantine  died  May  23,  337, 
and  Athanasius's  first  exile  ended  with  his  re- 
turn to  his  diocese,  Nov.  23  of  the  same  year,  his 
entrance  into  the  city  being,  according  to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  **  more  triimiphal  than  had  ever  an  em- 
peror." 

The  opposition  and  intrigues  still  continued, 
however;  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  accused  him  of 
having  sold  and  employed  for  his  own  use  the  com 
which  the  late  emperor  had  destined  for  the  poor 
widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  A  synod  of  African 
bishops  declar^  in  his  favor,  but  as  Constantius  was 
influenced  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  as  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  Philagrius,  wanted  the 

4*  Second  see  for  a  coimtryman  of  his  own,  Greg- 

and  Third  ory  of  Cappadocia,  he  was  driven  into 
Exiles,  his  second  exile  March  19,  339,  and 
Gregory  was  installed  by  military  force 
at  Easter.  Athanasius  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Pope  Julius,  and  later  to  Gaul 
to  confer  with  Hosius,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Sardica  to  take  part  in  the  famous  council  held 
there  (3437).  After  spending  some  time  at  Nalssus 
in  Dacia,  at  Aquileia,  and  in  Gaul  (where  he  met 
Constans,  whose  influence  with  his  brother  was 
exerted  in  his  favor),  he  finally  appeared  once  more 
before  Constantius,  and  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. Gregory  died  June  25,  345,  and  was  not 
replaced;  and  Athanasius  was  able  to  resume  his 
jurisdiction  Oct.  21,  346.  After  the  death  of  (Con- 
stans (Jan.,  350),  his  position  once  more  became 
unsafe;  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues 
and  machinations  was  that  the  ''  Duke  **  Syrianus 
surrounded  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  with  5, 000 sol- 
diers to  arrest  him  on  the  night  of  Feb.  8,  356.  He 
escaped,  and  fled  the  next  day,  finding  refuge  dur- 
ing this  his  third  exile  among  the  monks  and  her- 
mits of  the  desert,  though  for  a  part  of  the  time 
he  lay  concealed  within  the  city,  and  by  his  wri- 
tings continued  to  encourage  his  faithful  followers. 
On  Feb.  24,  357,  another  Cappadocian,  George, 
was  made  bishop,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  filled  by  Arians.  George, 
however,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for  only 
eighteen  months,  and  then,  after  a  three  years' 
absence,  was  imprisoned  three  days  after  his  return, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Constantius.  The  new  emperor, 
Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363),  issued  an  edict 
permitting  the  exiled  bishops  to  return  to  their 
sees,  hoping  thus  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the 
Church,  to  the  profit  of  the  paganism  which  he 
was  bent  on  restoring.  The  third  exile  of  Atha- 
nasius thus  ended  Feb.  21,  362. 

But  a  fourth  exile  followed  shortly.  The  new 
emperor's  counselors  foimd  Athanasius  too  danger- 
ous a  man  for  their  plans,  and  Julian  issued  a  spe- 
cial edict  commanding  him,  as  he  had  returned  to 


Alexandria  without  personally  receiving  permis- 
sion, to  leave  it  at  once  (Oct.  24,  362).  He 
remained  in  concealment  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid  until  he  heard  of  Julian's  death  (June  26, 

363),  when  he  returned  to  Alexandria 

5.  Fourth   (Sept.  5),  though  only  to  pass  through 

and  Fifth  on  his  way  to  see  the  new  emperor. 

Exiles.      Jovian,  at  Antioch.     Jovian  received 

him  kindly,  and  his  fourth  exile  was 
definitely  terminated  by  his  return  on  Feb.  20, 
364.  Jovian's  death  after  only  eight  months 
brought  fresh  trouble  to  the  orthodox.  An  edict 
of  Valens  (May  5,  365)  reversed  Julian's  recall 
of  the  exiled  bishops;  and  on  Oct.  5  the  prefect 
Flavianus  broke  into  the  church  of  St.  Dionysius 
and  compelled  Athanasius  to  flee  once  more.  He 
remained  at  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  until  Valens  found  the  discontent  in  so  im- 
portant a  place  as  Alexandria  dangerous,  and 
made  a  special  exception  in  favor  of  Athana- 
sius, who  was  able  to  return  Jan.  31,  366.  The 
last  seven  years  of  his  episcopate  were  undis- 
turbed. 

The  refuge  of  Athanasius  among  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  desert  during  his  third  and  fourth 
periods  of  exile  leads  up  to  a  point  which  needs 
special  mention — his  relations  with  monasticism. 
Athanasius  was  not  only  the  father  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  East,  but  also  the  first  bishop  to  take  an 

active  part  in   encouraging  the  mo- 

6.  Rela-    nastic  Ufe.    This  assertion  is  so  far 

tions  with  from  being  founded  on   the  ''life  of 

Monasti-    Anthony  "  alone  that  it  would  still  be 

cism.       demonstrable    if    his    authorship    of 

that  work  were  less  certain  than  it  is. 
From  an  early  period  he  was  in  close  relations 
with  Egyptian  monasticism.  When  the  assem- 
bled bishops  in  339  designate  him  as  * '  one  of 
the  ascetics"  (referring  to  the  motives  which 
led  to  his  election),  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  belonged  to  the  large  number  in  the 
Christian  community  who  practised  the  ascetic 
life  in  varying  degrees,  without  retiring  from  the 
world.  We  can  not  say  whether  his  personal  intei^ 
course  with  Anthony  (d.  356)  occuired  altogether 
after  he  was  a  bishop  or  partly  before.  But  he 
came  early  in  his  episcopate  into  contact  with 
Pachomius  (d.  345),  who  came  out  with  his  brethren 
to  greet  their  new  bishop  when  he  undertook  a 
visitation  of  the  Thebaid  between  the  'Easters  of 
328  and  329.  Lasting  relations  with  this  colony 
were  kept  up  by  means  of  the  yearly  visita  of 
deputations  of  the  monks  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  purchases.  Pa- 
chomius is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  were 
three  sights  specially  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  God 
in  the  Egypt  of  his  time — Athanasius,  Anthony, 
and  his  own  conmiimity  of  monks.  Athanasius 
knew  Theodore,  the  successor  of  Pachomius,  and 
visited  him  in  his  desert  retreat  at  Phboou — 
probably  in  363,  for  which  year  we  have  evidence 
of  a  journey  as  far  south  as  Antino6  and  Her- 
mopolis.  So  wdl  known  were  these  relations  that 
an  imperial  officer  sent  by  Constantius  to  appre* 
hend  him  in  360  searched  for  him,  though  in  vain, 
at  Phboou.    When  Theodore  died  (36S),  Athanasius 
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wrote  his  successor  a  letter  of  warm  sympathy. 
These  long  and  intimate  relations  with  Egyptian 
monasticism  support  the  assertion  of  Jerome  (Epist., 
cxxvii)  that  the  Roman  lady  Marcella  first  heard 
through  Athanasius,  in  341,  of  Anthony,  Pa- 
chomius,  and  the  ascetic  communities  of  the  Thebaid. 
If,  however,  he  rendered  monasticism  a  service 
by  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  western  world, 
he  did  even  more  for  it  by  successfully  combating 
the  tendency  which  it  showed  at  first  to  form  a 
caste  apart  from,  and  to  some  extent  in  rivalry 
with,  the  clergy;  he  was  also  the  first  (at  least  in 
the  Church  of  the  empire)  to  promote  monks  to  the 
episcopate — a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  later 
development  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

n.  Writings:  Athanasius  ranks  high  as    an  au- 
thor— though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 

have  attained  so  high  a  place  had  it  not 

I.  His       been  for  the  epoch-making  war  which 

Works  in    he  waged  upon  Arianism.    Of  pure 

Chronolog-  learning  he  had  not  much,  or  else  it 

ical  Order,  was  put  in  the  background  by  the  more 

absorbing  interests  of  his  life.  His 
most  important  works  were  written  for  some  special 
purpose  of  the  moment;  and  they  may  therefore 
be  best  considered  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  more  that  any  classification  of  them  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  editors  of  his  works  place 
first  the  two  connected  treatises  ^*  Against  the 
Heathen  "  and  "  On  the  Incarnation."  These  have 
until  recently  been  considered  as  a  product  of  Atha- 
na.sius's  youth  (c.  318);  but  some  recent  critics 
(Schultze,  Drftseke)  have  attempted  to  deny  his 
authorship  and  to  assign  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  grounds  given  for  this  opinion 
are  unconvincing,  although  the  date  may  be  brought 
doT^m  as  late  as  325.  Next  follow  the  oldest  of  the 
"Festal  Letters"  (329-335  and  338-339);  of  the 
later  ones  only  short  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
either  in  Greek  or  Syriac — among  them  part  of  the 
39th,  which  is  important  for  its  bearing  on  the 
New  Testament  canon.  Up  to  348  the  only  things 
that  can  be  surely  dated  are  the  "Encyclical 
Letter,"  written  soon  after  Easter,  339,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Matt,  xi,  27  (probably  incomplete),  be- 
longing to  a  time  before  the  death  of  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  But  with  the  collection  of  docmnents 
known  as  the  "  Apology  against  the  Arians  "  (be- 
tween 347  and  351 )  begins  a  long  series  of  works 
more  important  for  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  certainly  to  be  dated. 
These  are  the  "  Defense  of  the  Nicene  Council " 
(probably  351);  the  "Defense  of  Dionysius"  soon 
after;  the  "  Letter  to  Dracontius  "  (Easter,  354  or 
355);  the  **  Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and 
Libya  "  (between  February  of  356  and  the  same 
month  of  357);  the  "Apology  to  Constantius" 
(probably  summer  of  357);  the  *' Apology  for  his 
Flight,"  a  little  later ;  the  "History  of  the  Arians 
for  Monks  "  (end  of  357  or  beginning  of  358);  the 
"  Letter  to  Serapion  on  the  Death  of  Arius  "  (358); 
the  four  "  Letters  to  Serapion,"  decisive  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (during  the  third  exile);  "  On  the  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Seleucia"  (end of  359);  the  "Book 
to  the  Antiochians"  (362);  the  "Letter  to  Jo- 


vian" (364);  the  "  Letter  to  the  Africans  "  (probably 
369);  and  about  the  same  time,  after  the  Roman 
synod  of  369  or  370,  the  "  I^etters  to  Epictetus," 
"to  Adelphus,"  and  "to  Maximus  the  Philoso- 
pher," so  weighty  for  the  controversies  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  have  not  mentioned  in  this 
enumeration  a  few  important  works  whose  date 
can  not  be  certainly  determined,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  smaller  letters,  sermons,  and 
fragments.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  "  Life  of 
Anthony,"  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed  of 
late  years  on  insufficient  grounds;  the  "  Four  Ora- 
tions against  the  Arians,"  which  have  by  many  been 
considered  the  dogmatic  masterpiece  of  Athanasius 
(usually  dated  in  the  third  exfle,  but  for  various 
reasons  more  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier 
date,  say,  338  or  339);  the  fragmentary  "  Longer  Ser- 
mon on  the  Faith, "and  the  "  Statement  of  Faith," 
both  of  which  seem  fairly  assignable  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Athanasius *s  authorship.  Owing  to  his  fame, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  large  number  of 
works  were  ascribed  to  him  which  have  since  been 
classed  as  doubtful  or  certainly  not  his.  For  the 
famous  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  which  passes  under  his  name,  see 
Athanasian  Creed. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  Athanasius,  especially  in 
regard  to  his  Christology,  consult  the  article 
Arianism;  some  further  discussion 
2.  His  of  his  views  on  the  human  nature  of 
Teaching.  Christ,  which  deserve  a  more  thorough 
examination  than  they  have  ever 
received,  will  be  found  imder  Nestoriub.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Hamack  that  the  doctrine  of  Atha- 
nasius is  identical  with  that  of  Alexander  and 
underwent  no  development.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  is  really 
identical,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  from  the  **  Defense  of  the  ^cene  Coun- 
cil "  on;  and  perhaps  as  hard  to  show  that  his 
views  did  not  develop  as  time  went  on.  It  is 
more  probable  (though  the  question  needs  more 
thorough  investigation)  that  he  began  by  simply 
accepting  Alexander's  teaching,  and  then  struck 
out  a  path  of  his  own.  His  terminology,  in  ques- 
tions of  Christology,  demonstrably  changes.  The 
earlier  works,  like  those  of  Alexander,  do  not  use 
the  word  which  became  the  crucial  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, homoousiog;  even  in  the  main  thesis  of 
the  "Statement  of  Faith"  homaios  t6i  patri  is 
found,  though  fiomoousios  occurs  in  the  expla- 
nations, but  with  an  express  caution  against 
a  Sabellian  meaning.  The  same  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  "  Orations  against  the  Arians," 
written  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  banishment 
at  Treves;  it  is  probably  an  already  visible  effect 
of  his  contact  ^ith  western  thought  that  we  get  a 
slightly  different  terminology — but  the  influence 
of  the  older  phrases,  which  he  gave  up  later,  Is 
still  clearly  marked;  he  employs  the  word  homo- 
ousios,  which  his  opponents  rejected  as  unscriptural, 
only  once  in  passing,  and  uses  funnaios  several  times 
to  denote  the  generic  identity  of  substance  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  short,  in  these  "  Ora- 
tions" Athanasius's  terminology  is  in  a  transi- 
tional stage,  not  free  from  uncertainty.    Later, 
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he  got  over  his  concealed  dread  of  the  term  homo- 
0U8108,  though  without  giving  up  the  assimilation 
of  ousia  and  hypostasis,  as  to  which  he  was  evi- 
dently uncertain  in  the  "Orations."  In  fact,  his  la- 
ter homoausios  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  mono- 
ousios,  and  the  earlier  homoios  [tis  ousias]  no  longer 
.sufficed  him.  If  we  ask  the  origin  of  this  change 
between  339  and  348-352,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
we  can  not  neglect  to  think  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
West  from  339  to  346,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Marcellus.  Further  evidences  of  development 
may  be  found  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  manhood  of 
•Christ.  If,  however,  his  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  Homoousians,  his  condemnation  of  Basil 
of  Ancyra,  etc.,  show  that  he  was  capable  of  de- 
velopment, it  need  not  be  taken  as  a  reproach. 
He  knew  better  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
how  to  separate  the  fact,  as  to  which  he  never 
wavered,  from  the  formulas  employed  to  describe 
it;  his  convictions  were  fixed  early ,  but  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  never  obstinately  asserted  the  complete- 
ness of  the  phrases  he  had  chosen  to  express  them. 
Through  evil  report  and  good  report,  through  the 
many  changes  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  he 
maintained  indisputably  his  title  to  the  respect 
which  we  give  to  love  of  truth  and  honesty  of 
mind.  (F.  Loofs.) 
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ATHEISM:  A  term  employed  with  some  variety 
of  connotation.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  purely  neg- 
atively and  applied  to  every  point  of  view  which 
does  not  distinctly  assert  the  existence  of  God,  or 
order  the  life  in  view  of  his  claims  upon 

Different  it.  In  this  application  it  is  broad 
Uses  of  the  enough  to  include  not  only  such  sys- 
Word.  tems  as  Agnosticism  and  Secularism 
(qq.v.),  but  even  that  simple  forget- 
fulness  of  God  which  is  commonly  known  as  "  prac- 
tical atheism.''  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  given  a  distinctly  positive  sense,  and  made  to 
designate  the  dogmatic  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Even  when  it  is  so  understood,  however,  it 
has  a  wider  and  a  narrower  application,  dependent 
on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  "  God,"  the 
denial  of  which  constitutes  its  differentiation.  In 
its  narrowest  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  theories 
which  deny  the  existence  of  all  that  can  be  called 
God,  by  whatever  extension  or  even  abuse  of  that 
term.  In  this  sense  it  stands  over  against  Panthe- 
ism or  Fetishism,  as  truly  as  over  against  Theism; 
and  takes  its  place  alongside  of  this  whole  series  of 
terms  as  designating  a  distinct  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  its  widest  sense,  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
ceives its  definition  in  contrast  with,  not  a  vague 
notion  of  the  divine,  but  the  specific  conception  of 
Theism,  and  designates  all  those  systems,  differing 
largely  in  other  respects,  which  have  in  common 
that  they  are  antagonistic  to  a  developed  Theism. 
In  this  application,  Atheism  is  synonymous  with 
Antitheism,  and  includes  not  only  Pantheism  (q.v.), 
but  even  Polytheism,  and,  with  some  writers.  Deism 
itself, — all  of  which  fail  in  some  essential  elements 
of  a  clear  Theism.  Most  commonly  the  term  is 
employed  by  careful  writers  either  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  or  else  in  the  somewhat  broadened  sense  of 
the  denial  of  a  personal  God.  Between  these  two 
definitions  choice  is  not  easy.  All  depends  on  our 
definition  of  God,  and  what  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  to  involve  recognition  of  him.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  developed  Theism  all  that  can  be 
thought  God  is  denied  when  a  living  personal  God, 
the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things 
is  disallowed;  it  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  Theism,  Atheism  should  tend  to 
receive  one  of  its  more  extended  connotations.  It 
may  be  truer  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  term, 
however,  to  take  it  in  its  narrowest  sense  and  to 
treat  it  as  designating  only  one  of  the  Antitheistic 
theories,  and  as  standing  as  such  alongside  of  the 
others,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  in  that  it 
denies  the  validity  of  the  notion  of  God  altogether, 
while  the  others  allow  the  possible  or  actual  existence 
of  the  divine  in  one  or  another  sense  of  that  term. 

The  question  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
whether  Atheism  is  possible,  depends  for  its  solu- 
tion very  much  upon  its  definition.  That  negative 
Atheism,  especially  in  the  form  of  "  practical  athe- 
ism," is  possible,  is  evident  from  its  persistent  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  Whether  men  may  be 
totally  ignorant  of  God  or  not,  they  certainly  can 
very  completely  ignore  him.  And  if  the  great 
atheistic  systems  like  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
their  Atheism,  no  more  have  the   great  theistic 
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B^TB^emA — Mohammedanism,  Judaietn^  ChiiiiiaiiUy 

itself — been  able  to  eliminate  "  practical  atheism  " 

from  amojig  their  adhcrepts.     It  is 

The  Possi-  equally  idle  to  deny  the  possibility  of 

bility  of    positive  Atkcism  in  ita  wider  sense^  in 

AtJieiam.  the  face  of  the  great  part  which  haa 
been  played  in  the  world  by  the  var- 
ious formi  of  Pantheism,  which  not  only  underlies 
wholo  systems  of  religion  but  ifi  cofttinuoUy  inva- 
ding with  its  leaven  the  most  austere  and  complete 
ayiitcmA  of  Theism.  Jt  is  only  in  ita  narrowest  sen^e, 
in  which  it  is  the  denial  of  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshiped,  that  the  possibiUty  of  Atheism 
can  be  brought  into  question,  and  then  only  when 
we  rt^gard  it,  not  in  its  outward  expre^^sion^  but  in 
the  most  intimate  con\iction8  of  tkie  heart.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  portentous  systems  of  reasoned 
Atheism  have  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
advanced  culture.  As  little  can  it  be  denied 
that,  among  the  backward  races,  a  very  low  onier 
of  religious  conception  may  aometimea  be  dii^cov- 
ered.  It  may  well  be  contended,  however,  that 
even  the  moat  thoroughly  compacted  system  of 
atheistic  thought  only  overlies  and  conceals  an  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  "  aense  of  the  divine,'^ 
just  aji  the  most  elaborated  syst-em  of  subjective 
idealism  only  insecurely  covers  up  an  ineradicable 
realism^  and  that  it  h  tbis  innate  "  sense  of  the 
divine  "  which  we  s*!e  struggling  in  the  conceptions 
of  low  savages  to  express  itaelf  in  the  inadequate 
forms  whicb  alone  a  low  stage  of  culture  can  prO' 
vide  for  it.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  Atheism  is, 
no  doubt,  a  condition  impossible  to  man.  Man 
differs  from  the  lower  creations,  not  in  being  less 
dependent  than  tiiey,  but  in  being  conscious  of  his 
depen;.lence  and  responsibility;  and  ttiis  conscious- 
ne^  involves  in  it  a  sense  of  somewhat,  or  better, 
some  one,  to  which  be  is  thus  related.  The  expli* 
cation  of  this  instinctive  p>erception  into  an  ade- 
quate conception  is  a  different  matter;  and  in  this 
explication  is  wrapped  up  the  w^hole  development 
of  the  idea  of  God.  But  escape  from  the  appre- 
hends ion  of  a  being  on  whom  we  are  dependent  and 
to  whom  we  are  responsible  ia  no  more  possible 
than  escape  from  the  world  in  which  we  live-  God 
is  part  of  our  environment. 

The  hifltory  of  reasoned  Atheism  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  thought*  There  can  be  no  right  think- 
ing urdeua  there  be  thinking,  and  it  is  incident  to 
thinking  among  such  creatures  as  men 
History  of   that  some  may  think  awry.     In  all 

Atbeism*  &ges,  accordingly,  the  declaration  has 
found  its  verification  that  those  who 
have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  he 
has  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  India  and 
China  both  early  gave  birth  to  gigantic  atheistic 
systems.  The  materialism  of  cla^isical  antiquity 
found  its  expression  especially  in  the  Atomists — 
DemoeritUBj  Epicurus,  Lucretius.  The  unbelief  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ran  to  seed  in  the  French 
Eacyclopedists — De  la  Mettrie,  D'Holbach,  Diderot ^ 
Lolande — and  embodied  itself  in  that  Syatkme  o?e 
lu  Xature  which  Voltaire  called  the  Bible  of  Athe- 
ism. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  older  mate- 
rialism strengthened  itself  by  alliance,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  advancing  scientific  theory,  and|  on  the 


other^  «nth  the  increasing  social  unrest-  and  Athe- 
ism found  expression  through  a  series  of  great  sys- 
tems— Positivism,  Secularism,  Pessimism^  Socialism, 
The  doctrine  of  Evoluticn  (q^v.),  which  was  given 
scientific  standing  by  Darwin 'b  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  became  almost  at  once  the  prime  support 
and  stay  of  the  atheistic  propaganda.  In  every 
department  of  thought  "  evolution  "  is  eupposed 
to  account  for  everything,  while  itself  needing  no 
accounting  for.  Men  as  widely  unlike  in  every- 
thing ebe  Qjs  Feuerbaeh,  Strauss,  Flourens,  Csolbe, 
Duehring*  Vogt,  Bueehner,  Moleschott,  Mail&nder, 
Haeckel,  Nietjssche,  have  unitetl  in  a  common  proc- 
lamation of  dogmatic  Atheism;  and  probably  in  no 
period  since  the  advent  of  Christianity  has  positive 
Atheism  been  proclaimed  with  more  c^>nfidence  or 
accepted  more  widely, 

Benjamin  B.  Wasfteld, 

BisUooraprt;  R,  Flint,  AntiihtiMtit  Tkeoriit,  EcljjibuTEh, 
1880  (jfivefl  Liti^ruUire  m  AppendiK  4);  J.  BeaHie.  Eti- 
dencet  of  ths  ChrUtmn  Rtliffion^  2  Vol*.,  Edinbiir^h,  1  78d 
(conluxv  ii  biblio^apbyli;  J,  Hu^hAnui,  FaitK  tn  God  aitd 
Modem  Athtitm  Cvmpared,  E^linbuxigh,  1865;  Mtrdim 
Atheism  ufider  itt  F*jrm*  of  Pofiifcei*™*  Mai/triatiMmt  Sku- 
lari*m:  Development  arid  1  aturai  I^awB,  Boatoh.  1866; 
Paul  Janet.  Le  AtoUriaJifme  c&nterr^poroin^  Parui.  1864; 
F^JLk  Dupfinloup.  L'Alh/i*m€  «<  fc  p^ril  torio/,  Parifl, 
1M6;  6.  M^rle*  Mtmde  «t  atk^tme  eontemporaine^  ParU, 
1875;  J.  6.  BUifkie,  Natural  Hxstont  of  Atheiwm,  London, 
1877  (kecin  and  ducriminattog);  J<  CairnA,  Lhibtti^  in  M« 
Eighteenth  Cenhirif,  London,  JS£1;  EL  Navtlle.  Le  P^ 
C^ieUe*  Geneira,  ISflS,  Eng.  IrarutL,  M^id^m  Athritim  or  thm 
Hfa^tfUv  Father,  Lon4on>  1882  (philcwophifal);  F.  W. 
Hed^.  Athffiwm  in  Pftiloti>phy.  Bo«ton.  1884;  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock.  Atheitm  and  tht  Vafm  of  Life,  London,  1884;  H,  H. 
Uoore*  Anaiamv  of  A0i*iim  in  Ikt  Light  of  the  La\r*  of 
Nature,  Banton.  1890;  A.  F^^jeer,  Der  Aihe%mnu4t  Einsiedrln, 
1901  (eviuic«LicalK  F.  le  Dantee,  L'Atheitme.  Paru,  1006. 

ATHEHAOORASf  ath'^e-nag^o-raa:  Reputed 
author  of  two  Greek  treatisea  of  the  time  of  the 
Antoninea^  one  on  the  re»urrection^  the  other  an 
apology  for  the  Christians,  He  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Eusebius,  Jeronie, 
and  their  sucoeajKirB  arc  silent,  and,  ils  the  survey 
which  Eujiebius  gives  of  the  apologetic  literature 
of  the  second  century  is  very  complete^  his  siience 
Oiuld  not  fail  to  attract  arttention.  Very  early  the 
existence  of  an  apologist  of  the  name  was  doubted 
and  Uie  work  waa  ascribed  to  Justin  (cf.  Baronius^ 
Annales/ii,  3d  im.  179,  chap,  xxjjjx).  This  suppo- 
sition, however,  is  from  internal  reasons  untenable. 
The  first  teatimony,  and  the  only  one  from  the 
third  century »  to  the  existence  of  the  apology  ajid 
the  name  of  its  author,  ia  a  quotation  by  Methodiua, 
found  (1)  in  the  ancient  Bulgarian  translation 
(ed.  Bonwetach,  i,  293);  (2)  in  Epiphanius,  Har., 
Ixiv,  20,  21;  (3)  in  Photius,  BibL  cod,  234  (cf.  Athe- 
nagoras,  Su-pplicaiic,  xxiv,  p.  27  B).  Certain  notice 
by  an  unknown  eeribe  {€od.  Baroce.  142*  foL  216) 
quoting  from  the  ''  Christian  History  "  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  (early  in  the  fifth  century)  state  that  Athe- 
nagoraa  w*as  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  first  director 
of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria;  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius;  like 
Cetsus,  he  was  occupied  with  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures for  argumenla  against  Chriatiafiity,  when  fee 
waa  suddenly  converted.  Most  of  these  notices, 
however,  are  palpably  erroneous.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  entire  absence  of  tradition  and  the  close  resem^ 
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blance  to  the  apology  of  Justin,  the  date  of  the 
work  must  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  addressed  to  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  and 
various  passages  indicate  the  period  between  176 
and  178.  After  an  introduction  (i-iii)  the  author 
refutes  the  chief  calumnies  urged  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  day,  viz.,  that  they  were  atheists 
(iv-xxx),  and  that  they  ate  human  flesh  and 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  in  their  assem- 
blies (xxxi-xxxvi).  In  the  treatise  on  the  resur- 
rection, Athenagoras  argues  in  its  favor  from  the 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  together  with 
the  natural  constitution  of  man.    (A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  text  of  Athenagoras  ia  given  in  Af  PG, 
vi;  the  best  editions  are  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  in  Corptu  apolo- 
ifeiarum  Chri9Ha7torum.  vol.  vii,  Jena,  1876.  and  E 
Schwarz,  in  TU,  iv.  2.  Leipeic.  1891;  a  handy  ed.  is  by 
F  A  March.  New  York,  1876;  an  Eng.  transl.  is  to  be 
found  in  ^iVF.  ii.  125-162.  Consult  Harnack,  Litteratur, 
i.  256-258.  ii.  317-319;  Krtlger.  Hiatory,  pp.  130-132; 
L.  Amould,  De  Apoloffia  AthenagortB,  Paris,  1898  A  full 
bibliography  up  to  1886  is  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  36-38. 

ATHEHS.    See  GREECfE,  I.,  §  2. 

ATH'OS :  The  easternmost  of  the  three  tongues 
of  land  projecting  into  the  iEgean  Sea  from  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  It  is  about  35  miles  long 
and  culminates  at  the  southern  extremity  in  Mt. 
Athos  proper,  6,780  feet  high  Grand  forests, 
murmuring  brooks,  clear  air,  and  charming  com- 
bination of  rocks  and  sea,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  of  Europe.  By  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  it  is  always  called  "  the  Holy  Mount." 
According  to  the  legend,  the  Holy  Virgin  Chris- 
tianized Mt.  Athos  and  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  the  first  monasteries  there.  But  the 
Athos  monasticism  does  not  appear  in  church  his- 
tory before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  At 
that  time  the  monks  formed  a  laura  of  the  old 
fashion,  with  its  center  at  Karyas,  presided  over 
by  a  prGtos  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople. With  the  founding  of  the  Laura  of  St. 
Athanasius,  the  first  great  monastery  there,  in  963, 

Athos  rises  in  historical  importance. 
The  Various  The  founder  of  this  monastery  (which 
Monasteries,  still  bears  his  name)  and  of  the  whole 

monastic  life  on  Mt  Athos,  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  in  Trebizond.  Through  Michael 
Maleinos,  the  famous  hegumenos  of  Mt.  Kyminos 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  himself  lived  at  first  as 
monk,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  future 
emperor,  Nicephoras  II  (Phocas).  The  two  men 
became  good  friends  and  the  laura  was  founded  at 
the  instance  of  the  emperor.  Ever  after  Athos 
enjoyed  imperial  favor  and  monasteries  were 
founded  in  rapid  succession.  To  the  tenth  century 
belongs  the  founding  of  Iveron,  Vatopedi,  and 
Philotheu;  to  the  eleventh,  Xeropotam,  Es fig- 
menu,  Dochiariu,  Agiu  Paulu,  Karakallu,  and 
Xenophontos;  to  the  twelfth,  the  two  important 
Slav  monasteries,  Russiko  and  Chilandari;  to  the 
thirteenth,  Zografu;  and  to  the  fourteenth,  Pan- 
tokratoros,  Simopetra,  Dionysiu,  and  Gregoriu. 
The  most  recent  is  Stauronikita,  founded  in  1542. 
There  were  others  which  long  ago  disappeared, 
such  as  a  Latin  monastery  of  the  Amalfines. 


Until  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  monks  lived 
together,  according  to  rules  laid  down  by  Atha- 
nasius in  his  three  writings,  the 
The  Hon-  Kanonikont  the  DiathikB,  and  the 
astic  Life  so-called  DiatypHsia  (cf .  Meyer,  Haupt- 
to  the  Fif-  urkunden).  Any  man  of  unblemished 
teenth  character  could  be  received;  but 
Century,  women,  children,  beardless  youths, 
and  people  of  royal  descent  were 
forbidden  entrance.  After  a  three  years*  probation 
admission  into  the  holy  company  of  the  brethren 
took  place  and  the  tonsure  was  received.  At  the 
head  of  the  monastery  stood  the  hegoumenoa,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  "  the  chosen,"  i.e.,  the  higher  monas- 
tic officers  and  the  priest-monks.  Two  ephors, 
generally  a  noble  layman  outside  of  Athos  and  a 
monk  not  belonging  to  the  monastery,  formed  a 
non-resident  directorate.  Approved  monks  could 
live  by  themselves,  and  received  a  special  dwelling 
(Gk.  keUion),  whence  they  were  called  kelliotes, 
or  after  their  mode  of  living,  ascetics  or  hcsychasts, 
but  were  dependent  on  the  monastery.  The 
relation  of  the  monasteries  to  each  other  and  the 
entire  constitution  of  the  holy  moimt  was  regulated 
at  that  period  by  the  typica  of  975,  1045,  and  1394 
(printed  in  Meyer).  The  pr5to«  stood  at  the  head, 
by  his  side  the  synaxis,  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  monasteries,  which  as  before 
met  at  Karyas.  At  first  the  life  during  this 
period  was  austere,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  it 
relaxed,  and  at  one  time  nomads  with  wives  and 
children  were  sheltered  at  Athos  (Meyer,  163  sqq.). 
The  Latin  rule  at  Constantinople  was  an  espe- 
cially sad  time  for  the  monasteries.  In  the  Hesy- 
chastic  controversy  (1341-51)  western  science  was 
rejected  especially  through  the  influence  of  the 
Athos  monks  and  quietistic  mysticism  was  re- 
ceived into  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Church  (see 
Hesychasts). 

With  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  period  com- 
mences in  the  constitution  of  the  holy  mount, 
which  by  degrees  transformed  the  entire  life.  The 
idiorrhythmic  life  begins,  which  consisted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  common  life  in  the  monasteries 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  every  monk, 
sometimes  with  a  few  friends,  lived  by  himself. 
The  common  roof  and  the  church 
Changes  alone  are  common  to  all.  Since 
after  1500.  every  one  lived  at  his  own  expense, 
the  power  of  the  hegumenos  was  soon 
crippled.  But  the  influence  of  idiorrhythm  went 
still  further.  As  the  monasteries  follo^^ing  it  soon 
became  worldly,  the  stricter  tendency,  which  was 
by  no  means  extinct,  reacted  upon  the  monks  and 
new  places  of  earnest  asceticism  were  established 
outside  of  the  monasteries,  such  as  the  8k&aif 
monastic  villages,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
by  St.  Anna  in  1572.  Here  one  could  live  an  ascetic 
life  after  the  old  fashion.  Such  sketes  were  depend- 
ent on  their  monasteries;  their  rights  are  set 
forth  in  separate  collections  of  canons  (cf.  Meyer, 
248).  The  last  regulation  of  the  rights  of  the 
kelliotes,  who  still  remained,  and  of  the  sketists 
took  place  in  1864  (Meyer,  254).  The  influence  of 
idiorrhythm  was  ultimately  of  such  a  character 
on  the  general  constitution  of  the  holy  mount,  that 
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the  office  of  protos  was  abolished  and  the  entire 
constitution  became  democratic.  The  last  typicon 
is  of  1783  (Meyer,  243).  In  the  nineteenth  century 
half  of  the  monasteries  returned  to  the  common 
life,  but  the  old  constitution  was  retained.  Down 
to  the  ei^teenth  century  the  religious  and  moral 
life  was  of  a  low  type.  After  1750  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  revival.  At  that  time  Eugenios  Bul- 
garis  (q.v.)  was  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Vato- 
pedi.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  certain  lively  religious  controversies  on  Mt. 
Athos,  among  others  the  so-called  kolyba  con- 
troversy— whether  the  memorial  days  of  the  dead 
eould  be  celebrated  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 
On  the  whole  the  life  on  Athos  has  remained 
unchanged,  and  is  still  a  renmant  of  pure  medieval- 
ism. The  great  number  of  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments there  offer  to  the  scholar  a  rich  field  of 
activity.  The  student  of  art  finds  all  that  Byzan- 
tine art  produced  gathered  together.  The  student 
of  religion  can  study  the  Eastern  piety  of  all  Chris- 
tian centuries,  for  each  period  has  left  behind 
distinct  remains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle 
of  the  nationalists,  especially  the  struggle  of  Pan- 
hellenism  against  Panslavism,  will  not  deprive  the 
Athos  monachism  of  its  universality. 

Philipp  Meter. 
Bibuoorafht:  The  HUtoritB  Bytantina  of  Niocphoras 
Gregoras,  book  xiv,  in  MPO^  cxlviii,  and  of  John  Canta- 
euxenus.  book  iv,  in  JUiPO,  eliv,  15-370.  paasim;  John 
Comnenus,  llfio^itvtnfTtLfHov  rw  ayiov  opovt,  Venice.  1701, 
and  often;  J.  P.  Fallmerayer.  FnomenU  ana  dem 
Orient,  Stuttgart.  1845;  M.  I.  Gedeon,  &  'A«ii»«.  Con- 
stantinople. 1885;  Porphyriua  Uspenaky.  Oetehichte  dea 
Athoa  und  aeinar  Kldater  (in  Ruieian),  3  vols.,  Kiev  and 
Moscow.  1845-92;  PhiUpp  Meyer.  Die  Haupturkunden 
far   die   OeaehichU    der    AthoaklOater,    Leipaie.  1894;   A. 


Schmidtke,  Daa  Kloateriand  dea  Athoa,  Leipaie.  1903; 
H.  Gelier.  Vom  heiliffen  Berge  und  aua  Maoadonien,  Leip- 
eic.  1904;  H.  Brockhaus.  Die  Kunat  in  den  AS^oakldalem, 
Leipaie,  1891.  Catalogues  of  the  dooumenta  are  given  in 
V.  Langlois,  Le  Mont  Athoa  ai  aaa  monaathrea,  Paris,  1867; 
J.  M(iller.  Slaviaehe  Bibliothek,  Vienna.  1851;  and  in  the 
II«piY^a^t«b«  KaroAoYOf,  published  at  Constantinople  in  1902 
at  the  instance  of  the  patriarch  Joachim  III.  A  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  most  of  the  libraries  is  given  in  S.  Lam- 
pros,  KaTAAoyoc  rmv  iv  raJit  ^i^Aio^ffaiv  rov  ayiov  opav%  *EA. 
Xrivixitv Ktit6iKt»v,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1895-1900.  BIanydocu« 
ments  have  been  published  in  Greek  and  R  ssian  period- 
icals. A  new  collection  has  been  begun  by  Regel,  Xpvvb- 
/SovAAa  jcal  ypo^fi^Tta  r^t  iv  ry ' Ayiy  'Opci  ftoi^  rov  Barovt- 
^ov,  St.  Petersburg,  1898.  For  special  literature,  consult 
Krumbacher,  Qeachiehta;  the  English  works  of  R.  Curson. 
ViaUa  to  Monaateriea  in  the  Levant,  London,  1849,  1865. 
and  A.  Riley,  Athoa  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Monka,  Lon- 
don, 1887,  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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the  Sunday-school  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  In  1906  at  the  session  of  the  General 
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I.  Sicnifioanee  and  History  of  the  Doe- 
trine. 
The  New  Testament  Presentation 

(5  1). 
Development  of  the  Doctrine  (§  2). 
Various  Theories  (§  3). 
II.  The  Five  Chief  Theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment. 
1.  Terminating  upon  Satan. 
The   "  Triumphantorjal    Theory  " 
(Jl). 


ATONEMENT. 

2.  Terminatins  Phsweally  on  Man. 

"  Mystical  Theories  "  and  their  Ad- 
vocates (f  2). 

3.  Terminating  on  Man  in  the  Way 

of  Bringing  to  Bear  on  him  In- 
ducements to  Action. 

**  Moral  Influence  Theories."  The 
Essential     Thought  (f  3). 

Various  Forms  of  these  Theories 
(I  4). 

4.  Terminating  on  Man  Primarily  and 

on  God  Secondarily. 


**  Iteetoral  or  Qov«mmental  The- 
ories "  (f  6). 

Advocates  of  these  Theories  (f  6). 

Horace  BushneU  (fi  7). 
6.  Terminating  on  God  Primarily  and 
on  Man  Secondarily. 

*'  Theories  of  Reconciliation  "  (f  8). 

Certain       *'  Sacrificial      Theories " 
(§•). 

The    Doctrine  of    "Satisfaction" 
(I  10). 


L  Significance  and  History  of  the  Doctrine: 
The  replacement  of  the  term  "satisfaction''  (q.v.), 
to  designate,  according  to  its  nature,  the  work  of 
Christ  in  saving  sinners,  by  "  atonement,"  the 
term  more  usual  at  present,  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate. "  Satisfaction  "is  at  once  the  more 
comprehensive,  the  more  expressive,  the  less 
ambiguous,  and  the  more  exact  term.  The 
word  "  atonement  "  occurs  but  once  in  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  (Rom.  v,  11,  A.  V.,  but  not 
R.  V.)  and  on  this  occasion  it  bears  its  archaic 
sense  of  **  reconciliation,"  and  as  such  translates 
the  Greek  term  kalaUagl,  In  the  English  Old 
Testament,  however,  it  is  found  quite  often  as  the 
stated  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  terms  kipper, 
hippurim,  in  the  sense  of  "  propitiation,"  "  expia- 
tion." It  is  in  tliis  latter  sense  that  it  has  become 
eurrent,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  it  accordingly  d^ribes  as,  in  its  essential 


nature,    an    expiatory    offering,    propitiating    an 

offended   deity   and   reconciling   him    with   man. 

In  thus  characterizing  the  work  of  Christ,  it  does 

no  injustice  to    the    New  Testament 

I.  The  New  representation.     The  writers    of    the 

Testament  New  Testament  employ   many  other 

Presenta-    modes  of  describing  the  work  of  Christ, 

tion.        which,  taken  together,  set  it  forth  as 

much  more  than  a  provision,  in  his 

death,  for  canceling  the  guilt  of  man.    To  mention 

nothing  else  at  the  moment,  they  set  it  forth  equally 

as  a  provision,  in  his  righteousness,  for  fulfil Hng 

the  demands  of  the  divine  law  upon  the  conduct  of 

men.     But  it  is  undeniable  that  they  enshrine  at 

the  center  of  this  work  its  efficacy  as  a  piacular 

sacrifice,  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  that  is 

to  say,  relieving  its  beneficiaries  of  ''  the  penal 

consequences  which   otherwise   the   curse  of   the 

broken  law  inevitably  entails."    The  Lord  himself 
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fastens  attention  upon  this  aspect  of  his  work 
(Matt.  XX,  28,  xxvi,  28);  and  it  is  embedded  in 
every  important  type  of  New  Testament  teaching, 
— as  well  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii,  17), 
and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (I,  iii,  18)  and  John  (I,  ii, 
2),  as  currently  in  those  of  Paul  (Rom.  viii,  3;  I 
Cor.  V,  7;  Eph.  v,  2)  to  whom,  obviously,  "  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  had  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  an  innocent  victim  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty  "  and  who  therefore  "  freely  employs  the 
category  of  substitution,  involving  the  conception 
of  imputation  or  transference  "  of  legal  standing 
(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  Sacrifice  in  Z>B,  iv,  343-345). 
Looking  out  from  this  point  of  view  as  from  a 
center,  the  New  Testament  writers  ascribe  the 
saving  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  specifically  to  his 
death,  or  his  blood,  or  his  cross  (Rom.  iii,  2&-59; 
I  Cor.  x,  16;  Eph.  i,  7;  ii,  13;  Col.  i,  20;  Heb.  ix, 
12,  14;  I  Pet.  i,  2,  19;  I  John  i,  7,  v,  ^-8;  Rev.  i, 
5),  and  this  with  such  predilection  and  emphasis 
that  the  place  given  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
several  theories  which  have  been  framed  of  the 
nature  of  our  Lord's  work,  may  not  unfairly  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  their  scripturalness.  All  else 
that  Christ  does  for  us  in  the  breadth  of  his  redeem- 
ing work  is,  in  their  view,  conditioned  upon  his 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;  so 
that  **  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  New 
Testpjnent  conception  of  redemption  is  that  deliver- 
ance from  guilt  stands  first;  emancipation  from 
the  power  of  sin  follows  upon  it;  and  removal  of 
all  the  ills  of  life  constitutes  its  final  issue  "  (O. 
Kim,  art.  Erldaung  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  v,  464; 
see  Redemption). 

The  exact  nature  of  Christ's  work  in  redemption 
was  not  made  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation 
in  the  early  Church.  This  was  due  partly,  no 
doubt,  just  to  the  clearness  of  the  New  Testament 
representation  of  it  as  a  piacular  sacrifice;  but  in 
part  also  to  the  engrossment  of  the  minds  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  with  more  immediately 
pressing  problems,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  man's  helplessness  in  sin  and  absolute 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  for  salvation. 
Meanwhile  Christians  were  content  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  Christ  in  simple  scriptural  or  in  general 
language,  or  to  develop,  rather  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion than  of  explanation,  certain  aspects  of  it, 
chiefly  its  efficacy  as  a  sacrifice,  but 
2,  Develop-  also,  very  prominently,  its  working 
ment  of  the  as  a  ransom  in  deUvering  us  from 
Doctrine,  bondage  to  Satan.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  received  at  the 
hands  of  Anselm  (d.  1109)  its  first  thorough  dis- 
cussion. Representing  it,  in  terms  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  as  in  its  essence  a  *'  satisfaction  " 
to  the  divine  justice,  Anselm  set  it  once  for  all  in 
its  true  relations  to  the  inherent  necessities  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  human 
guilt;  and  thus  determined  the  outlines  of  the  doc- 
trine for  all  subsequent  thought.  Contemporaries 
like  Bernard  and  Abelard,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  found  difficulty  in  assimilating 


at  once  the  newly  framed  doctrine;  the  former 
ignored  it  in  the  interests  of  the  old  notion  of  a 
ransom  offered  to  Satan;  the  latter  rejected  it 
in  the  interests  of  a  theory  of  moral  influence  upon 
man.  But  it  gradually  made  its  way.  The  Vic- 
torines,  Hugo  and  Richard,  imited  with  it  other 
elements,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cure  its  one- 
sidedncss;  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  age  of 
developed  scholasticism  manifest  its  victory  by 
differing  from  one  another  chiefly  in  their  individual 
ways  of  stating  and  defending  it.  Bonaventura 
develops  it;  Aquinas  enriches  it  with  his  subtle 
distinctions;  Thomist  and  Scotist  alike  start  from 
it,  and  diverge  only  in  the  question  whether  the 
**  satisfaction  "  offered  by  Christ  was  intrinsically 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  the  divine  justice 
or  availed  for  this  piu^pose  only  through  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  God.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw 
its  light  back  upon  the  **  satisfaction "  wliich 
provided  its  basis,  that  that  doctrine  came  fully 
to  its  rights.  No  one  before  Luther  had  spoken 
with  the  clarity,  depth,  or  breadth  which  character- 
ize his  references  to  Christ  as  our  deliverer,  first 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  then,  because  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  also  from  all  that  is  evil,  since  all  that 
is  evil  springs  from  sin  (cf.  T.  Hamack,  Luther's 
Theologie^  ii,  Leipsic,  1886, 16-19,  and  Kim,  ut  sup., 
467).  These  vital  religious  conceptions  were 
reduced  to  scientific  statement  by  the  Protestant 
scholastics,  by  whom  it  was  that  the  complete 
doctrine  of  ''  satisfaction  "  was  formulated  with  a 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp 
which  has  made  it  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
Church.  In  this,  its  developed  form,  it  repre- 
sents our  Lord  as  making  satisfaction  for  us  *^  by 
his  blood  and  righteousness";  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  justice  of  God,  outraged  by  human  sin,  in 
bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  guilt  in  his  own  sac- 
rificial death;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  demands 
of  the  law  of  God  requiring  perfect  obedience,  in 
fulfilling  in  his  inmiaculate  life  on  earth  as  the 
second  Adam  the  probation  which  Adam  failed  to 
keep;  bringing  to  bear  on  men  at  the  same  time 
and  by  means  of  the  same  double  work  every  con- 
ceivable influence  adapted  to  deter  them  from  sin 
and  to  win  them  back  to  good  and  to  God, — ^by  the 
highest  imaginable  demonstration  of  God's  right- 
eousness and  hatred  of  sin  and  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  and  eagerness  to  save;  by 
a  gracious  proclamation  of  full  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  blood  of  Christ;  by  a  winning  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  order  and  the  spiritual  world;  and  by 
the  moving  example  of  his  own  perfect  life  in  the 
conditions  of  this  world;  but,  above  all,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  people  as 
a  power  not  themselves  maldng  for  righteousness 
dwelling  within  them,  and  supematurally  regen- 
erating their  hearts  and  conforming  their  lives  to 
his  image,  and  so  preparing  them  for  their  perma- 
nent place  in  the  new  order  of  things  which,  flow- 
ing from  this  redeeming  work,  shall  ultimately  be 
established  as  the  eternal  form  of  the  IQngdoni  of 
God. 

Of  course,  this  great  comprehensive  doctrine  of 
"  the  satisfaction  of  Christ "  has  not  beoi  pei^ 
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mitted  to  hold  the  field  without  controversy. 
Many  **  theories  of  the  atonement "  have  been 
constructed,  each  throwing  into  emphasis  a  frag- 
ment of  the  truth,  to  the  neglect  or  denial  of  the 
complementary  elements,  including  ordinarily  the 
central  matter  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  itself  (cf. 
T.  J.  Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
Respecting  the  Atonement,  Edinburgh,  1888,  pp.  395- 
401;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christy 
Edinburgh,  1881,  lecture  7;  A.  A.  Hodge,  The 
Atonement,  Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  17  sqq.).  Each 
main  form  of  these  theories,  in  some  method  of 
statement  or  other,  has  at  one  time  or  another 
seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Churches.  In  the  patristic  age 
men  spoke  with  such  predilection  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  issuing  in  our  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Satan  that  the  false  impression  is  very  readily 
obtained  from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Fathers  that  they  predominantly  conceived  it  as 
directed  to  that  sole  end.  The  so-called  **  mystical " 
view,  which  had  representatives  among  the  Greek 

Fathers  and  has  always  had  advo- 
3.  Various  cates  in  the  Church,  appeared  about 
Theories,    the  middle  of  the  last  century  almost 

ready  to  become  dominant  in  at  least 
Continental  Protestantism  through  the  immense 
influence  of  Schleiermacher.  The  "  rectoral  or 
governmental  theory,"  invented  by  Grotius  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  effort  to  save 
something  from  the  assault  of  the  Socinians,  has 
ever  since  provided  a  half-way  house  for  those  who, 
while  touched  by  the  chilling  breath  of  rationalism, 
have  yet  not  been  ready  to  surrender  every  sem- 
blance of  an  "  objective  atonement,"  and  has 
therefore  come  very  prominently  forward  in  every 
era  of  decaying  faith.  The  "  moral  influence " 
theory,  which  in  the  person  of  perhaps  the  acutest 
of  all  the  scholastic  reasoners,  Peter  Abelard,  con- 
fronted the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  at  its  formu- 
lation, in  its  vigorous  promulgation  by  the  Socin- 
ians and  again  by  the  lower  class  of  rationalists 
obtained  the  widest  currency;  and  again  in  our  own 
day,  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  by  perhaps  a  not 
unnatural  illusion,  are  tempted  to  claim  for  it  the 
final  victory  (so,  e.g.,  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905;  but  cf. 
per  contra,  of  the  same  school,  T.  V.  Tymms,  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Atonement,  London,  1904,  p.  8). 
But  no  one  of  these  theories,  however  attractively 
they  may  be  presented,  or  however  wide  an  accept- 
ance each  may  from  time  to  time  have  found  in 
academic  circles,  has  ever  been  able  to  supplant 
the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  either  in  the  formal 
creeds  of  the  Churches,  or  in  the  hearts  of  simple 
believers .  Despite  the  fluidity  of  much  recent  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  " 
remains  to-day  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  of  re- 
demption, and  is  apparently  immovably  entrenched 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  body  (cf.  J.  B.  Rem- 
ensnyder,  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought, 
Philadelphia,  1905,  p.  xvi). 

XL  The  Five  Chief  Theories  of  the  Atonement: 
A  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
which  have  been  broached,  may  be  made  from 


many  points  of  view  (cf.  especially  the  survey  in 
T.  G.  Crawford,  ut  sup.,  pp.  385-401;  Bruce,  ut 
sup.,  lecture  7;  and  for  recent  German  views,  F.  A. 
B.  Nitzsch,  Lehrhuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik, 
Freiburg,  1892,  §§  43-46;  O.  Bensow,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Versohnung,  Giltersloh,  1904,  pp.  7-156; 
G.  A.  F.  Ecklin,  Erldsung  und  Versohnung,  Basel, 
1903,  part  4).  Perhaps  as  good  a  method  as  any 
other  is  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  con- 
ception each  entertains  of  the  person  or  persons 
on  whom  the  work  of  Christ  terminates.  When 
so  arranged  they  fall  naturally  into  five  classes 
which  may  be  enumerated  here  in  the  ascending- 
order. 

1.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  u^pon  Satan,  so  affecting  him  as  ta 
secure  the  release  of  the  souls  held  in  bondage  by 
him.  These  theories,  which  have  been  described- 
as  emphasizing  the  **  triumphantorial  "  aspect  of 
Christ's  work  (Ecklin,  ut  sup.,  pp.  113  sqq.)  had. 
very  considerable  vogue  in  the  patristic  age  (e.g., 

Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  Qement  of  Alex- 

1.  The"Tri-andria,  Origen,  Basil,  the  two  Greg- 
umphan-    ories,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  down  to  and 

toriai  including  John  of  Damascus  and 
Theory."  Nicholas  of  Methone;  Hilary,  Rufinus, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
even  so  late  as  Bernard).  They  passed  out  of  view 
only  gradually  as  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  " 
became  more  widely  known.  Not  only  does  the 
thought  of  a  Bernard  still  run  in  this  channel, 
but  even  Luther  utilized  the  conception.  The 
idea  runs  through  many  forms, — speaking  in 
some  of  them  of  buying  off,  in  some  of  overcoming, 
in  some  even  of  outwitting  (so,  e.g.,  Origen)  the 
devil.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that 
such  theories  represent  in  any  of  their  forms  the 
whole  thought  as  to  the  work  of  Christ  of  those 
who  made  use  of  them,  or  were  considered  by  them 
a  scientific  statement  of  the  work  of  Christ.  They 
rather  embody  only  their  author's  profound  sense 
of  the  bondage  in  which  men  are  held  to  sin 
and  death,  and  vividly  set  forth  the  rescue  they 
conceive  Christ  has  wrought  for  us  in  overcoming^ 
him  who  has  the  power  of  death. 

2.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  physically  on  man,  so  affecting  him 
as  to  bring  him  by  an  interior  and  hidden  working 
upon  him  into  participation  with  the  one  life  of 
Christ;  the  so-called  "  mystical  theories."  The 
fimdamental  characteristic  of  these  theories  is  their 
discovery  of  the  saving  fact  not  in  anything  which 
Christ  taught  or  did,  but  in  what  he  was.  It  is 
upon  the  Incarnation,  rather  than  upon  Christ's 
teaching  or  his  work  that  they  throw  stress,  at- 
tributing the  saving  power  of  Christ  not  to  what  he 
does  for  us  but  to  what  he  does  in  us.  Tendencies 
to  this  type  of  theory  are  already  traceable  in  the 

Platonizing  Fathers;  and  with  the  en- 

2.  "Mystical  trance  of  the  more  developed  Neo- 
Theories"  platonism  into  the  stream  of  Chris- 
and  their   tian  thinking,  through  the  writings  of 

Advocates,  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  naturalized  in  the 

West  by  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  a 

constant  tradition  of  mystical  teaching  began  which 

never  died  out.    In  the  Reformation  age  this  type 
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of  thought  was  represented  by  men  like  Osiander, 
Schwenckfeld,  Franck,  Weigel,  Boehme.  In  the 
modem  Church  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  essen- 
tially the  same  mode  of  conception  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  followers  (e.g.,  C.  I.  Nitzsch,  Rothe, 
Sch5berlein,  Lange,  Martensen), among  whom  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Mercersburg  School  "  (see  Mer- 
CER8BT7RO  Theolooy)  will  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Americans  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Nevin,  The  MyBiical 
Presence,  Philadelphia,  1846).  A  very  influential 
writer  among  English  theologians  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class  was  F.  D.  Maurice  (1805-72),  although 
he  added  to  his  fundamental  mystical  conception  of 
the  work  of  Christ  the  further  notions  that  Christ 
fully  identified  himself  with  us  and,  thus  partaking 
of  our  sufferings,  set  us  a  perfect  example  of  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  God  (cf .  especially  Theological  Essays, 
London,  1853;  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ^  Cambridge, 
1854;  new  ed.,  1879).  Here,  too,  must  be  classed 
the  theory  suggested  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
B.  F.  Westcott  (The  Victory  of  the  Cross,  London, 
1888),  which  was  based  on  a  hypothesis  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  blood,  borrowed  apparently  directly 
from  William  Milligan  (cf .  The  Ascension  and  Heav- 
enly Highpriesthood  of  our  Lord,  London,  1892) 
though  it  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Socinians, 
to  the  effect  that  Christ's  offering  of  himself  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  his  sufferings  and  death, 
but  rather  with  the  presentation  of  his  life  (which 
is  in  his  blood,  set  free  by  death  for  this  purpose) 
in  heaven.  **  Taking  this  blood  as  efficacious 
by  virtue  of  the  vitality  which  it  contains,  Dr. 
Westcott  holds  that  it  was  set  free  from  Christ's 
body  that  it  mi^t  vitalize  ours,  as  it  were,  by 
transfusion"  (C.  H.  Waller,  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  ii,  1892,  p.  656).  Some^ 
what  similarly  H.  day  Trumbell  (The  Blood 
Covenant,  New  York,  1885)  looks  upon  sacrifices 
as  only  a  form  of  blood  covenanting,  i.e.,  of 
instituting  blood-brotherhood  between  man  and 
God  by  transfusion  of  blood;  and  explains  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  representing  communing  in 
blood,  i.e.,  in  the  principle  of  life,  between  God  and 
man,  both  of  whom  Christ  represents.  The  theory 
which  has  been  called  "  salvation  by  sample,"  or 
salvation  "  by  gradually  extirpated  depravity," 
also  has  its  affinities  here.  Something  like  it  is  as 
old  as  Felix  of  Urgel  (d.  818;  see  Adoptionibm), 
and  it  has  been  taught  in  its  full  development  by 
Dippel  (1673-1734),  Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  Men- 
ken (1768-1831),  and  especially  by  Edward  Irving 
(1792-1834),  and,  of  course,  by  the  modem  followers 
of  Swedenborg  (e.g.,  B.  F.  Barrett).  The  essence 
of  this  theory  is  that  what  was  assumed  by  our 
Lord  was  human  nature  as  he  found  it,  that  is,  as 
fallen;  and  that  this  hunum  nature,  as  assumed  by 
him,  was  by  the  power  of  his  divine  nature  (or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  him  beyond  measure) 
not  only  kept  from  sinning,  but  purified  from  sin 
and  presented  perfect  before  God  as  the  first-fruits 
of  a  saved  humanity;  men  being  saved  as  they  be- 
come partakers  (by  faith)  of  this  purified  humanity, 
as  they  become  leavened  by  this  new  leaven.  Cer- 
tain of  the  elements  which  the  great  German  theo- 
logian J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  built  into  his  compli- 
cated and  not  altogether  stable  theory — a  theory 


which  was  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — reproduce 
some  of  the  characteristic  language  of  the  theory 
of  "  salvation  by  sample." 

3.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ. as 
terminating  on  man,  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  bear 
on  him  inducements  to  action;  so  affecting  man  as 
to  lead  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  God,  or  to  a 
more  lively  sense  of  his  real  relation  to  God,  or  to 
a  revolutionary  change  of  heart  and  life  with  refer- 
ence to  God;  the  so-called  ''  moral  in- 

3.  "Moral   fluence  theories."    The  essence  of  all 

Influence    these  theories  is  that  they  transfer  the 

Theories."  atoning  fact  from  the  work  of  Christ 

The  Essen-  to  the  response  of  the  human  soul  to 

tial  Thought  the  influences  or  appeals  proceeding 
from  the  work  of  Christ.  The  work  of 
Christ  takes  immediate  effect  not  on  God  but  on 
man,  leading  him  to  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  medium  of 
which  alone  can  the  work  of  Christ  be  said  to  affect 
God.  At  its  highest  level,  this  will  mean  that  the 
work  of  Christ  is  directed  to  leading  man  to  repent- 
ance and  faith,  which  repentance  and  faith  secure 
Grod's  favor,  an  effect  which  can  be  attributed  to 
Christ's  work  only  mediately,  that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  repentance  and  faith  it  produces  in 
man.  Accordingly,  it  has  become  quite  common 
to  say,  in  this  school,  that  "  it  is  faith  and  repent- 
ance which  change  the  face  of  Grod;"  and  advo- 
cates of  this  class  of  theories  sometimes  say  with 
entire  frankness,  "  There  is  no  atonement  other 
than  repentance  "  (Auguste  Sabatier,  La  Doctrine 
de  r expiation  et  son  Evolution  historique,  Paris,  1903, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904,  p.  127). 

Theories  of  this  general  type  differ  from  one  an- 
other, according  as,  among  the  instrumentalities 
by  means  of  which  Christ  affects  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  actions  of  men,  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
his  teaching,  or  his  example,  or  the  impression 
made  by  his  life  of  faith,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God  afforded  by  his  total  mission. 
The  most  powerful  presentation  of  the  first  of  these 
conceptions  ever  made  was  probably  that  of  the 
Socinians  (followed  later  by  the  rationalists,  both 
earlier  and  later, — TftUner,  Bahrdt,  Steinbart,  Eber- 
hard,  Loffler,  Henke,  Wegscheider).  They  looked 
upon  the  work  of  Christ  as  summed 

4.  Various  up  in  the  proclamation  of  the  willing- 
Forms  of    ness  of  God  to  forgive  sin,  on  the  sole 

These  condition  of  its  abandonment;  and 
Theories,  explained  his  sufferings  and  death  as 
merely  those  of  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness  or  in  some  other  non-essential  way. 
The  theories  which  lay  the  stress  of  Christ's  work 
on  the  example  he  has  set  us  of  a  high  and  faithful 
life,  or  of  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love,  have  found 
popular  representatives  not  only  in  the  subtle  theory 
with  which  F.  D.  Maurice  pieced  out  his  mjrstical 
view,  and  in  the  somewhat  amorphous  ideas  with 
which  the  great  preacher  F.  W.  Robertson  clothed 
his  conception  of  Christ's  life  as  simply  a  long  (and 
hopeless)  battle  against  the  evil  of  the  worid  to 
which  it  at  last  succumbed;  but  more  lately  in 
writers  like  Auguste  Sabatier,  who  does  not  stop 
short  of  transmuting  Christianity  into  bald  altru- 
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ism,  and  making  it  into  what  he  calls  the  religion 
of  **  universal  redemption  by  love,"  that  ib 
to  8ay,  anybody's  love,  not  specifically  Christ's 
love, — for  everyone  who  loves  takes  liis  position 
oy  Clmst's  side  as,  if  not  equally,  yet  as  truly, 
a  savior  as  he  {The  Doctrine  of  the  AtoiienietU 
in  ita  Historical  EvoliUion,  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup., 
pp.  131-134;  so  also  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Das  Chris- 
tusbild  des  wrchristlichen  Glavhens  in  rcligions- 
geschichUicher  Belewhtvng,  Berlin,  1903,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1906,  pp.  164-165;  cf.  Horace 
Bushnell,  VicarioiLa  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865,  p. 
107:  **  Vicarious  sacrifice  was  in  no  way  pecul- 
iar"). In  this  same  general  category  belongs 
also  the  theory  which  Albrecht  Ritschl  has 
given  such  wide  influence.  According  to  it,  the 
work  of  Christ  consists  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  to  men  and  his  gracious  purposes 
for  men.  Thus  Jesus  becomes  the  first  object  of 
this  love  and  as  such  its  mediator  to  others;  his 
sufferings  and  death  being,  on  the  one  side,  a  test 
of  his  steadfastness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  obedience  (Reehtfertigung  und 
Versdhnung,  iii,  {{  41-61, 3d  ed.,  Bonn,  1888,  Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh,  1900).  Similarly  also,  thou^ 
with  many  modifications,  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances not  insignificant,  such  writers  as  W.  Herr- 
mann (Der  Verkehr  dee  Christen  mit  Gott,  Stuttgart, 
1886,  p.  93,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1895),  J.  Kaftan 
{Dogmatik,  Tubingen,  1901,  pp.  446  sqq.),  F.  A. 
B.  Nitzsch  (Evangeliedie  Dogmatikf  Freiburg,  1892, 
pp.  504-513),  T.  H&ring  (in  his  Ueber  doe  Blei- 
bende  im  Glauben  an  Christua,  Stuttgart,  1860, 
where  he  sought  to  complete  Ritschl's  view  by 
the  addition  of  the  idea  that  Christ  offered  to  God 
a  perfect  sorrow  for  the  world's  sin,  which  supple- 
ments our  imperfect  repentance;  in  his  later  wri- 
tings, Zu  RilschTe  Veradknungdehref  Zurich, 
1888,  Zur  Veradknungalehre,  G6ttingen,  1893,  he 
assimilates  to  the  Grotian  theory),  E.  KQhl  {Die 
HeilsbedeiUung  des  Todes  Christie  Berlin,  1890), 
G.  A.  F.  Ecklin  (Der  Heilswerth  des  Todes  Jeau, 
Gtttersloh,  1888;  Chrisius  Unser  Bilrge,  Basel,  1900; 
and  especially  Erldsung  und  Vera6hnungf  1903, 
wliich  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  doctrine  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  Ecklin  calls  in  antag- 
onism to  the  **  substitutional-expiatory  "  concep- 
tion, the  **  solidaric-reparatory  "  conception  of  the 
Atonement, — the  conception,  that  is,  that  Christ 
comes  to  save  men  not  primarily  from  the  guilt,  but 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  that  '^  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion God  demands  for  his  outraged  honor  is  the 
restoration  of  obedience,"  p.  647).  The  most  pop- 
ular form  of  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories  has 
always  been  that  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
manifestation  made  in  the  total  mission  and  woric 
of  Christ  of  the  ineffable  and  searching  love  of  God 
for  sinners,  which,  being  perceived,  breaks  down 
our  opposition  to  God,  melts  our  hearts,  and  brings 
us  as  prodigals  home  to  the  Father's  arms.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  the  theory  was  advocated  (but 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  another  side  to  it), 
for  example,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  {Aids  to  Reflee- 
tior).  airl  tlat  it  was  commended  to  Engiish-speak- 
ing  readers  of  the  last  generation  with  the  highest 


ability  by  John  Young  of  Edinburgh  (7*^  Life  and 
Light  of  Men,  London,  1866),  and  with  the  greatr 
est  literary  attractiveness  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Vv- 
carious  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865;  see  below,  | 
7;  see  also  article  Bushnell,  Horace);  and  has 
been  more  recently  set  forth  in  elaborate  and  vigor- 
ously polemic  form  by  W.  N.  Clarke  {An  OtUline 
of  Christian  Theology,  New  York,  1898.  pp.  341- 
367),  T.  Vincent  Tymms  {The  Chnstian  Idea  of 
Atonement,  London,  1904),  G.  B.  Stevens  {The 
Chriatian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905), 
and  C.  M.  Mead  ( Irenic  Theology,  New  York,  1905). 

In  a  volume  of  essays  publij^hedf  first  in  the  An- 
dover  Review  (iv,  1885,  pp.  57  sqq.)  and  afterward 
gathered  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Progress 
aive  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1886),  the  professors  in 
Andover  Seminary  made  an  attempt  (the  writer 
here  being,  as  was  understood,  George  Harris)  to 
enrich  the  "  moral  influence  "  theory  of  the  Atone^ 
ment  after  a  fashion  quite  common  in  Germany  (cf ., 
e.g.,  H&ring,  ut  sup.)  with  elements  derived  from 
other  well-known  forms  of  teaching.  In  this  con<- 
St  ruction,  Christ's  work  is  made  to  consist  primarily 
in  bringing  to  bear  on  man  a  revelation  of  God's 
hatred  of  sin,  and  love  for  souls,  by  which  he  makes 
man  capable  of  repentance  and  leads  him  to  repent 
revolutionarily;  by  this  repentance,  then,  together 
with  Christ's  own  sympathetic  expression  of  re- 
pentance God  is  rend^«d  propitious.  Here  Christ's 
woric  b  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  (though  a  sec- 
ondary) eSect  upon  God;  and  a  work  of  propitia- 
tion of  God  by  Christ  may  be  spoken  of,  although 
it  is  accomplished  by  a  ''  sympathetic  repentance." 
It  has  accordingly  become  usual  with  those  who 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  representation  to  say 
that  there  was  in  this  atoning  work,  not  indeed 
"  a  substitution  of  a  sinless  Christ  for  a  sinful  race," 
but  a  ''  substitution  of  humanity  plus  Christ  for 
hunuinity  mitius  (Christ."  By  such  curiously  comr 
pacted  theories  the  transition  is  made  to  the  next 
class. 

4.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  on  both  man  and  God,  but  on  man  prit- 
marily  and  on  God  only  aecondarily.  The  outstand- 
ing instance  of  this  class  of  theories  is  supplied  by 
the  so-called  '*  rectoral  or  governmental  theories." 
These  suppose  that  the  work  of  Christ  so  affects 
man  by  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  borne  by 
him  as  to  deter  men  from  sin;  and  by  thus  deter- 
ring men  from  sin  enables  God  to  for- 
5.  "Rector-  give  sin  with  safety  to  his  moral  gov- 
al  or  Gov-  emment  of  the  world.  In  these 
emmentai  theories  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Theories."  Christ  become,  for  the  first  time  m 
this  conspectus  of  theories,  of  cardinal 
importance,  constituting  indeed  the  very  essence  of 
the  woric  of  Christ.  But  the  atoning  fact  here  too, 
no  less  than  in  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories,  is 
man's  own  reformation,  though  this  reformation  is 
supposed  in  the  rectoral  view  to  be  wrought  not  pri- 
marily by  breaking  down  man's  opposition  to  God 
by  a  moving  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  but  by  inducing  in  man  a  horror  of  sin, 
through  the  spectacle  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  af- 
forded by  the  sufferings  of  Christ, — through  which, 
no  doubt,  the  contemplation  of  man  is  led  on  to 
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God's  love  to  sinners  as  exhibited  in  his  willing- 
ness to  inflict  all  these  sufferings  on  his  own  son, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  with  justice  to  his  moral 
government,  to  forgive  sins. 

This  theory  was  worked  out  by  the  great  Dutch 
jurist  Hugo  Grotius  (Defensio  fidei  Chriatiance  de 
Mtisfactione  Chriatiy  etc.,  Leyden,  1617 ;  modem 
ed.,  Oxford,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  F.  H.  Foster,  Andover,  1889)  as 
an  attempt  to  save  what  was  salvable  of  the  es- 
tablished doctrine  of  satisfaction  from  disintegration 
under  the  attacks  of  the  Socinian  advocates  of  the 
"  moral  influence"  theories  (see  Grotius,  Hugo). 
It  was  at  once  adopted  by  those  Ar- 
6.  Advocates  minians  who  had  been  most  affected 
of  These  by  the  Socinian  reasoning;  and  in  the 
Theories,  next  age  became  the  especial  property 
of  the  better  class  of  the  so-called  su- 
pranaturalists  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Moms,  Knapp, 
Steudel,  Reinhard,  Muntinge,  Vinke,  Egeling).  It 
has  remained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  this 
day,  the  refuge  of  most  of  those,  who,  influenced 
by  the  modem  spirit,  yet  wish  to  preserve  some 
form  of  "  objective,"  that  is,  of  Godward  atone- 
ment. A  great  variety  of  representations  have 
grown  up  under  this  influence,  combining  elements 
of  the  satisfaction  and  rectoral  views.  To  name 
but  a  single  typical  instance,  the  commentator  F. 
Godet,  both  in  his  commentaries  (especially  that 
on  Romans)  and  in  a  more  recent  essay  (published 
in  The  Atonement  in  Modem  Thought  by  various 
writers,  London,  1900,  pp.  331  sqq.),  teaches  (certain- 
ly in  a  very  high  form)  the  rectoral  theory  distinctly 
(and  is  corrected  therefor  by  his  colleague  at  Neu- 
ch&tel.  Prof.  Gretillat,  who  wishes  an  **  ontolog- 
ical "  rather  than  a  merely  "  demonstrative  "  neces- 
sity for  atonement  to  be  recognized).  Its  history 
has  run  on  similar  lines  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  and  America  alike  it  has 
become  practically  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Independ- 
ents. It  has,  for  example,  been  taught  as  such  in 
the  former  country  by  Joseph  Gilbert  (The  Chris- 
tian Atonement,  London,  1836),  and  in  especially 
well  worked-out  forms  by  R.  W.  Dale  (The  Atone- 
ment, London,  1876)  and  Alfred  Cave  (The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Edinburgh,  1877;  new 
ed.  with  title,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice,  1890;  and  in  The  Atonement  in  Modem 
Thought,  ut  sup.,  pp.  250  sqq,).  When  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  New  England  Puritans  began  to  break 
down,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  was  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  rectoral  for  the  satis- 
faction view  of  the  Atonement.  The  process  may 
be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719- 
90),  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  John  Smalley 
(1736-1820),  Stephen  West  (1735-1819),  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jr.  (1745-1801),  Nathanael  Enmions 
(1745-1800);  and  Edwards  A.  Park  was  able,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  set  the  rectoral  theory  forth  as  the  "  traditional 
orthodox  doctrine  "  of  the  American  Congregation- 
alists  (The  Atonement:  Discourses  and  Treatises  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge, 
and  Weeks,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Edwards 
A.  Park,  Boston,  1859;  cf.  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.,  1861,  and  further  N.  S.  S. 


Beman,  Sermons  on  the  Atonement,  New  York,  1825, 
2d  ed.,  1846;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Government  of  God,  New  York,  1859;  Albert  Barnes, 
The  Atonement  in  its  Relation  to  Law  and  Moral 
Government,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Frank  H.  Foster, 
Christian  Life  and  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  Lewis 
F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology,  New  York,  1893). 
The  early  Wesleyans  also  gravitated  toward  the 
rectoral  theory,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
a  hesitation  which  has  sustained  itself  among  Brit- 
ish Wesleyans  until  to-day  (cf.,  e.g.,  W.  B.  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  London,  1875; 
Marshall  Randies,  Substitution,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  London,  1877;  T.  O.  Sunmiers,  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  2  vols.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1888; 
J.  J.  Tigert,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Apr., 
1884),  although  many  among  them  have  taught  the 
rectoral  theory  with  great  distinctness  and  decision 
(e.g.,  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  in  the  Expositor,  Nov.,  1892, 
pp.  343-355;  Through  Christ  to  God,  London,  1893). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectoral  theory  has  been 
the  regnant  one  among  American  Methodists  and 
has  received  some  of  its  best  statements  from  their 
hands  (cf.  especially  John  Miley,  The  Atonement  of 
Christ,  New  York,  1879;  Systematic  Theology,  ii. 
New  York,  1894,  pp.  65-240);  although  there  are 
voices  raised  of  late  in  denial  of  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered distinctively  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (J.  J.  Tigert, ut  sup.;  H.  C.  Sheldon, in  AJT, 
viii,  1904,  pp.  41-42). 

The  finsd  form  which  Horace  Bushnell  gave  his 
version  of  the  **  moral  influence  "  theory,  in  his 
Forgiveness  and  Law  (New  York,  1874;  made  the 
second  volume  to  his  revised  Vicarious  Sacrifice, 
1877)  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  rectoral  theories; 
but  it  requires  to  be  mentioned  here  by  their  side, 

because  it  supposes  like  them  that 
7.  Horace  the  work  of  Christ  has  a  secondary  ef- 
Bushnell.     feet  on  God,  although  its  primary  effect 

is  on  man.  In  this  presentation,  Bush- 
nell represents  Christ's  work  as  consisting  in  a  pro- 
found identification  of  himself  with  man,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  on  the  one  side,  to  manifest  God's  love 
to  man  and  so  to  conquer  man  to  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  make  cost  "  on  God's 
part  for  man,  and  so,  by  breaking  down  God's 
resentment  to  man,  to  prepare  God's  heart  to 
receive  man  back  when  he  comes.  The  imdcrlying 
idea  is  that  whenever  we  do  anything  for  those 
who  have  injured  us,  and  in  proportion  as  it  costs 
us  something  to  do  it,  our  natural  resentment  of  the 
injury  we  have  suffered  is  undermined,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  forgive  the  injury  when  forgiveness 
is  sought.  By  this  theory  the  transition  is  nat- 
urally made  to  the  next  class. 

5.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  primarily  on  God  and  secondarily 

on  man.    The   lowest  form  in  which 

8.  "  Theo-  this  ultimate  position  can  be  said  to 

ries  of      be  fairly  taken,  is  doubtless  that  set 

Recondlia-  forth    in    his    remarkably    attractive 

tion."       way  by  John  McLeod  Campbell   (The 

Nature  of  the  Atonement  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1856;  4th  ed.,  1875),  and  lately  argued  out 
afresh  with  even  more  thim  Campbell's  winningness 
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and  far  more  than  his  cogency,  depth,  and  richness, 
by  the  late  R.  C.  Moberly  {Atonement  and  Person- 
ality, London,  1901).  This  theory  supposes  that 
our  Lord,  by  sympathetically  entering  into  our 
condition  (an  idea  independently  suggested  by 
Schleicrmacher,  and  emphasized  by  many  conti- 
nental thinkers,  as,  for  example,  to  name  only  a 
pair  with  little  else  in  conmion,byGess  and  Haring), 
so  keenly  felt  our  sins  as  his  o^ni,  that  he  could 
confess  and  adequately  repent  of  them  before  God; 
and  this  is  all  the  expiation  justice  asks.  Here 
**  sympathetic  identification "  replaces  the  con- 
ception of  substitution;  "  sodality,"  of  race-unity; 
and  "  repentance,"  of  expiation.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  rises  inuneasurably  above  the  mass  of 
those  already  enumerated,  in  looking  upon  Christ 
as  really  a  Savior,  who  performs  a  really  saving 
work,  terminating  inunediately  on  God.  Despite 
its  insufficiencies,  therefore,  which  have  caused 
writers  like  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  A.  B.  Bruce 
{The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  ut  sup.,  pp.  317-318) 
to  speak  of  it  with  a  tinge  of  contempt,  it  has 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence  and  elements  of 
it  are  discoverable  in  many  constructions  which 
stand  far  removed  from  its  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions. 

The  so-called  "  middle  theory  "  of  the  Atonement, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  intermediate 
position  between  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories 
and  the  doctrine  of  ''  satisfaction,"  seems  to  have 
offered  attractions  to  the  latitudinarian  writers 
of  the  closing  eighteenth  and  opening  nineteenth 
centuries.  At  that  time  it  was  taught  in  John 
Balguy's  Essay  on  Redemption  (London,  1741), 
Henry  Taylor's  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  (London, 
1784),  and  Richard  Price's  Sermons  on  Christian 
Doctrine  (London,  1737;  cf.  Hill's  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  ed.  1851,  pp.  422  sqq.).  Basing  on  the 
conception  of  sacrifices  which  looks  upon  them  as 
merely  gifts  designed  to  secure  the 
Q.  Certain  good-will  of  the  King,  the  advocates 
"  Sacrificial  of  this  theory  regard  the  work  of 
Theories."  Christ  as  consisting  in  the  offering 
tcr  God  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
even  to  death,  and  by  it  piu'chasing  God's  favor 
and  the  right  to  do  as  he  would  with  those  whom 
God  gave  him  as  a  reward.  By  the  side  of  this 
theorj'  may  be  placed  the  ordinary  Remonstrant  the- 
ory of  acceptilatio,  which,  reviving  this  Scotist  con- 
ception, is  willing  to  allow  that  the  work  of  Christ 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  is 
unwilling  to  allow  that  his  blood  any  more  than  that 
of  "  bulls  and  goats  "  had  intrinsic  value  equivalent 
to  the  fault  for  which  it  was  graciously  accepted 
by  God  as  an  atonement.  This  theory  may  be 
found  expounded,  for  example,  in  Limborch 
{Theologia  Christiana,  4th  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1715, 
iii,  chaps,  xviii-xxiii).  Such  theories,  while  pre- 
serving the  sacrificial  form  of  the  Biblical  doctrine, 
and,  with  it,  its  inseparable  implication  that  the 
work  of  Christ  has  as  its  primary  end  to  affect  God 
and  secure  from  him  favorable  regard  for  man 
(for  it  is  always  to  God  that  sacrifices  are  offered), 
yet  fall  so  far  short  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  to  seem 
little  less  than  travesties  of  it. 


The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
finds  full  recognition  in  no  other  construction  than 
that  of  the  established  church-doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion. According  to  it,  our  Lord's  redeeming  work 
is  at  its  core  a  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  offered  to 
God,  of  intrinsic  value  ample  for  the  expiation  of  our 
guilt;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  true  and  perfect 
righteousness  offered  to  God  in  fulfilment  of  the 
demands  of  his  law;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  offered  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and,  on  being 
accepted  by  God,  accruing  to  their  benefit;  so 
that  by  this  satisfaction  they  are  relieved  at  once 

from  the  curse  of  their  guilt  as  breakers 

10.  The     of  the  law,  and  from  the  burden  of  the 

Doctrine  of  law  as  a  condition  of  life;  and  this  by 

"Satisfac-  a  work  of  such  kind  and  performed 

tion."      in  such  a  manner,  as  to  carry  home 

to  the  hearts  of  men  a  profound 
sense  of  the  indefectible  righteousness  of  God 
and  to  make  to  them  a  perfect  revelation  of  his 
love;  so  that,  by  this  one  and  indivisible  work, 
both  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  we,  under 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit  bought 
for  us  by  it,  are  reconciled  to  God,  so  making 
peace — external  peace  between  an  angry  God  and 
sinful  men,  and  internal  peace  in  the  response  of 
the  hiunan  conscience  to  the  restored  smile  of 
God.  This  doctrine,  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  more  or  less  fulness  of  statement  in  the  creedal 
declarations  of  all  the  great  branches  of  the 
Church,  Greek,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed, 
and  which  has  been  expounded  with  more  or  less 
insight  and  power  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
Churches  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  was  first 
given  scientific  statement  by  Anselm  (q.v.)  in  his  Cur 
Deus  homo  (1098);  but  reached  its  complete  devel- 
opment only  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Protes- 
tant Scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  century  (cf., 
e.g.,  Turretin,  The  Atonement  of  Christ,  transl.  by 
J.  R.  Willson,  New  York,  1859;  John  Owen,  The 
Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  1650,  Edin- 
burgh, 1845).  Among  the  nimierous  modem 
presentations  of  the  doctrine  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  most  profitably  consulted.  Of  Con- 
tinental writers:  August  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der 
Silnde  und  von  der  Versdhnung  (Hamburg,  1823); 
F.  A.  Philippi,  KirMiche  GlavhensUhre  (Stuttgart, 
1864-82),  IV,  ii,  24  sqq.;  G.  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic.  188^-88),  vol.  ii; 
E.  Bdhl,  Dogmaiik  (Leipsic,  1887),  pp.  361  sqq.; 
J.  F.  Bula,  Die  Versdhnung  des  Menschen  mit  GoU 
(Basel,  1874);  W.  KdUing,  Die  Satisfactio  vicariA 
(2  vols.,  Gtitersloh,  1897-99);  Merle  d'Aubign^, 
L'Expiation  de  la  craix  (Geneva,  1868);  A.  Gretillat, 
Expose  de  thiologie  systematique  (Paris,  1892),  iv, 
pp.  278  sqq.;  A.  Kuyper,  E  Voto  Dordraceno  (Am- 
sterdam, 1892),  i,  pp.  79  sqq.,  388sqq.;  H.Bavink, 
Gereformeerde  Dogmaiik  (Kampen,  1898),  iii,  pp. 
302-424.  Of  writers  in  English:  The  appropriate 
sections  of  the  treatises  on  dogmatics  by  C.  Hodge, 
A.  H.  Strong,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  R.  S.  Dabney,  and 
the  following  separate  treatises:  W.  Symington, 
On  the  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jesus  Christ 
(New  York,  1852;  defective,  as  excluding  the  "ac- 
tive obedience  ''  of  Christ);  R.  S.  Candlish,  The 
Atonement,  iU  Efficacy  and  Extent  (London,  1867); 
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A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1867; 
new  ed.,  1877);  George  Smeaton,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  aa  Taught  by  Christ  Himself  (Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  2d  ed.,  1871);  idem,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  as  Taught  by  the  Apostles  (1870);  T.  J. 
Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Respecting  the  Atonement  (London,  1871;  5th  ed., 
1888);  Hugh  Martin,  The  Atonement  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood^  the  Intercession  of 
-our  Lord  (London,  1870).    See  Satisfaction. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfixld. 

BiBUOoRArar:  The  more  important  treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  named  in  the  body  of  the  article.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  has  been  written  with  a  fair  degree 
of  objectivity  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  DisChrial- 
liche  Lehre  van  der  Vendhnung  in  ihrer  geachidiUichen  Ent- 
-widuluno,  Tabingen,  1838;  and  with  more  subjectivity 
by  Albreeht  Hitschl  in  the  first  volume  of  his  R§cfUferti^ 
Hung  und  Ver»6hnung,  3d  ed.«  Bonn,  1889*  Eng.  transl. 
from  the  first  ed..  1870,  A  Critical  Hittory  of  the  Chrittian 
J>octrine  of  Justification  and  Reoonciliaticn,  Edinburgh. 
1872.  Excellent  historical  sketches  are  given  by  G.  Tho> 
masius,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chriati  Person  und 
Werk,  pp.  113  sqq..  3d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1886.  from  the  con- 
fessional, and  by  F.  A.  B.  Nitssch.  in  his  Lehinich  der 
^vanffclutehen  Dogmatik,  pp.  457  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892. 
from  the  moral  influence  standpoint.  More  recently  the 
history  has  been  somewhat  sketchily  written  from  the 
general  confessional  standpoint  by  Oscar  Benson  as  the 
first  part  of  his  Die  LMrs  von  der  Veredhnung,  GCktersloh, 
1904,  and  with  more  fulness  from  the  moral  influence 
standpoint  by  G.  A.  F.  Ecklin.  in  his  Erldeung  und  Ver- 
efthnung,  Basel,  1903.  Consult  also  E.  M^n^gos.  La  Mori 
de  Jisue  ei  le  Dogme  de  V Expiation,  Paris,  1905.  The  Eng- 
lish student  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  has  at  his  dis- 
posal not  only  the  sections  in  the  general  histories  of  doc- 
trine (e.g.,  Hagenbach,  Cunningham,  Shedd,  Hamack) 
and  the  comprehensive  treatise  of  Ritschl  mentioned 
above,  but  also  interesting  sketches  in  the  appendices  of 
G.  Smeaton's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught  by  the 
ApoetUe,  Edinburgh,  1870,  and  J.  S.  Lidgett's  The  Spirv- 
twal  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1898,  from  the 
confessional  standpoint,  as  well  as  H.  N.  Oxenham's  The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonem^ent,  London,  1865.  3d  ed., 
1881,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  Consult  also: 
J.  B.  Remensnyder.  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought, 
Phibidelphia.  1905;  D.  W.  Simon,  The  Redemption  of 
Man,  London.  1906;  C.  A.  Dinsmore.  Atonement  in  Liter- 
ature and  Life,  Boston.  1906;  L.  Pullan.  The  Atonement, 
New  York,  1906.  An  interesting  episode  is  treated  by 
Andrew  Robertson,  History  of  the  Atonement  Controversy 
in  the  Secession  Church,  Edinburgh.  1846. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF:  The  great  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  fast-day,  occurring  annually;  called  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  27-28  yom  ha-hippurim^  in  the  Talmud 
fiimply  yonuLj  "  the  day  ";  in  vulgar  Hebrew  yom 
kippur.  The  legal  provisiom)  are  given  in  Lev. 
xvi  (cf.  Ex.  XXX,  10);  xxiii,  26-32;  Num.  xxix, 
7-11.  Since  these  enactments,  in  spite  of  their 
relative  differences,  are  not  sufficient  to  define 
the  very  important  ritual  in  all  details,  a  supple- 
mentary tradition  became  necessary;  the  Mishnaic 
treatise  Yoma  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
day  during  the  Second  Temple.  According  to 
Lev.  xvi,  29,  xxiii,  27,  Num.  xxix,  7, 
Institution  the  day  fell  on  the  t«nth  of  the  seventh 
and  RituaL  month  (Tishri);  it  was  to  be  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  ("  sabbath  of  sabbaths," 
Lev.  xvi,  31),  on  which  all  labor  was  prohibited, 
and  the  congregation  had  to  meet  in  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xxiii,  27-28).  A  general  fast— the  only  one 
enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law — was  prescribed  for  the 
day.  By  this  fast,  the  "  afflicting  of  the  soul," 
the  members  of  the  congregation  were  to  bring 


themselves  into  a  penitential  mood  appropriate 
to  the  serious  atonement  act.  The  day  is  therefore 
called  sometimes  simply  "  the  fast-day  "  (Josephua, 
Ant.,  XIV,  iv,  3,  where,  however,  as  in  XIV,  xvi,  4, 
the  "  third  month  "  causes  some  difficulty;  I^iilo, 
De  septenario,  296  M)  or  "  the  fast  "  (PhUo,  278  M; 
Acts  xxvii,  9);  «by  the  rabbis  also  ''  the  great  fast  " 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  fast-days  which  were 
introduced  after  the  Exile.  The  stranger  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  was  also  obliged  to  rest  from 
work,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  fast  (I^ev.  xvi,  29). 

The  rite  to  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  xvi,  3-28.  Aaron  (i.e.,  the  hi^ 
priest),  attired  in  plain  priestly  clothing  is  to  offer, 
first  for  himself  and  his  house,  a  young  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering.  He  is  to  bring  its  blood  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  sprinkle  with  it  the  Kapporethj 
the  expiatory  covering  of  the  ark.  In  the 
same  manner  he  has  to  deal  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  appointed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people. 
With  this  blood  the  other  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
also  were  afterward  sprinkled.  Two  goats  were 
presented  before  Grod  for  the  people,  and  the  high 
priest  cast  lots,  designating  the  one  goat  ''  for 
Yahweh  "  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other  "  for  Azaael  " 
(A.  V.  "  scapegoat;"  see  Aza.zel);  on  this  second 
goat  the  hi^  priest  laid  his  hands  and  confessed 
the  sins  of  the  people,  which  the  goat  was  to  cairry 
away  into  the  wilderness.  Thither  it  was  led  by 
a  man,  so  that  it  could  not  return  (with  the  two 
goats  compare  the  two  birds,  I^ev.  xiv,  4-7).  The 
sin  is  to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  unclean 
desert-demon  Azazd  (cf.  Zech.  v,  5-11).  When 
this  act  was  over  the  burnt  offering  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  people  and  other  offerings  were 
brought.  The  great  importance  of  this  day  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  officiates 
personally,  and  his  functions  are  mostly  performed 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  could  enter  only  on 
this  day;  furthermore,  from  the  purpose  of  the 
whde,  to  purify  priest  and  congregation,  and  the 
habitation  of  God  and  its  vessels,  from  all  defile- 
ment. On  this  account  this  day  is  also  referred  to 
as  a  type  in  the  New  Testament  •  (cf.  especially 
Heb.  ix,  7,  11  sqq.,  24  sqq.;  also  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  vii). 

The  antiquity  of  this  fast-day,  its  Mosaic  origin, 
and  even  its  preexilic  existence,  is  denied  by 
Vatke  {Biblische  Theologie,  i,  Berlin,  1835,  54S), 
George  {Feate,  Berlin,  1836,  200  sqq.),  Graf,  Well- 
hausen,  Kuenen,  Reuss,  and  others.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  this  important  festival  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  preexilic  writings  except  in  the  Law. 
But  this  may  be  accidental.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
rsvah.  inference  that  so  solenm  a  festival  must  be 
of  late  origin,  because  the  old  festivals  of  the  He- 
brews were  of  a  joyous  character.  In  favor  of 
the  higher  antiquity  of  this  usage  is  the  fact  thati 
the  entire  action  takes  place  by  the 

Date  of      aric  of  the  covenant,  which  did  not 

Origin,  exist  after  the  Exile  and  of  whose 
absence  nothing  is  said  in  the  Law. 
The  desert^emon  Azazel  (for  which  in  later  times 
one  would  rather  expect  Satan  as  opposed  to  Yah- 
weh) also  points  back  to  the  Mosaic  time  of  the 
abode  in  the  wilderness.    It  may,  however,  rightly 
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be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Day  of  Atonement 
is  not  mentioned  in  preexilic  literature  that  it 
did  Dot  pas©  into  the  conseiousneas  and  life  of  the 
people,  like  the  three  great  festivals,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Feast  of  Tabernaclea.  It  was  a 
festival  connected  mainly  with  the  priesthood  and 
sanctuaj^.  hence  it  waa  more  strictly  ol>ai*rved  at 
the  center  of  the  legitimate  worship.  There  came  a 
change  in  the  poetexilic  time,  in  which  the  Temple  at 
JeruBiilem  exercised  greater  influence  upon  the  people. 
But  even  then  we  aee  that  in  spite  of  the  prescribed 
Belf-mortifkation  the  pwple  knew  how  to  indulge 
in  joyful  recreation;  from  the  Mislinah  {Taanii  iv, 
8)  we  learn  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (no  doubt 
in  the  evening,  after  the  high  pricat  had  returned 
to  his  home),  the  maidens  all  went  forth,  arrayed 
in  w^bite  garmenta,  into  the  vineyards  around  Jeru* 
salem^  where  they  danced  and  saug.  inviting  the 
young  men  to  aelect  their  brides  (cf.  Dehtzsch, 
Zur  Geachichte  der  jiidUchen  Poegie^  I-icipmCt  1836t 
195-196).  The  Gemara  finds  auch  joy  perfectly 
legitimate  on  a  day  when  atonement  was  made  for 
lerael.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerujsalcm.  the 
celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  con- 
tinued, although  the  sacrificial  rites  could  no  more 
be  performed.  The  grand  festival  with  its  solemn 
earnestness  had  so  deeply  impr^sed  itself  upon  the 
people,  that  it  could  not  be  wholly  dispensed  mth. 
(For  the  later  usages  see  OracA  Chayim,  translated 
by  Ldwe,  150  sqq.;  Buxtorf,  Sjfnogoga  Judaica, 
chaps,  xxv^xxvi.)  In  gieneral  the  penitential 
pray  ere  in  the  synagogue  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
atoning  temple-eaerifices*  Nevertheless,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  is  deplored;  in  some  places 
the  houae-father  takes  a  cock,  the  mother  a  hen, 
which  are  killed  as  a  sulisutute  for  the  sacrifice, 

C.  VON  Orelli. 
The  late  date  of  the  origin  of  the  festival  would 
seem  to  be  made  certain  by  the  following  consid- 
erations: (1)  ItiS  absence  from  the  list  of  feajsts 
given  in  the  earlier  books  can  not  be  accidental, 
especially  in  view  of  the  radical  character  of  its 
practical  prcEicriptiona.  (2)  These  prescrtptiona 
and  their  moral  sanction  were  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  laws,  in  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  failing  and  contrition,  (3)  Tran- 
sition stagp8  between  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly 
legislation  are  indicated  in  the  ideal  conception 
of  Esekicl,  the  prophet-priest,  with  its  two  single 
dayft  of  atonement  (xlv,  18-2(1).  also  in  the  inter- 
vening institution  by  Ezra  of  a  general  fast  on  the 
twenty -fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  with  no 
mention  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  priestly  code* 
{4)  The  old  festivals  of  the  Hebrews  were  of  a 
juyous  character,  while  the  Levitical  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  one  of  great  solemnity,  J.  F.  M, 

BiaLVOCv^pnr:  The  Mbhna  lra<:t  Yoma^  trfU)«l«t«d  into 
Latm  with  notrR  by  H-  SbcriDRb&m,  Londdiv  1648;  the 
wmr.  edn  IL  L.  B»nek«  LeijHic,  1904;  an  Eng.  tmiut 
u  in  J.  B«rrl»y,  Tht  Tainvdt  London,  1878;  (be  TcMcphta 
on  thiJi  tract  atid  Jenua|«tti  Gemmrm  in  tT|colini»  Tkemurv*, 
icviii,  163  iv\^]  MatmonJde4,  Yad  ka-tiaza^ak^  trati^t  by 
F.  n^btiAchf  HfhriiwtirLeU  PP^  ?4Q  i^Q  >  LcLpnc,  1357;  J, 
LiltbtfDut.  Mifwwixrium  itm^u  ch»p.  tv»  id  Oprro,  i,  071- 
756.  RoTter<]mT]n«  1686;  J.  O*  Cwpjov,  ApptsratuM  hU- 
birEownfifw  ttnH^itaium  taeri  eovficu*  pp.  431  sqq.^ 
FniiLkfart.  174B:  J,  Lund*  jQdimJm  HwaiffihUmer,  pp. 
IIUI  ixm.,  Hamburg,  1738;  J,  H.  Ottao,  Ltxii^QH  ntlAimto- 


phiioloffitum,  pp.  182  *q^.,  Geneva,  1675;  J.  U«yer,  Dm 
efmponbm  vutim  Hebr^rnrum,  in  tJgollui,  Th*tauru§.  vul.  ij 
C.  W.  F.  Blhf,  Sipnboiik  det  maiaiBehen  CutH^*,  ii.  964 
BqQ.,  Hei<te'n>er«,  1839;  M,  Brueck*  PharitOxMihe  Votk^ 
mmn  vrui  EUaalign,  Fmnkfort,  1840;  U.  Kurlt.  Dtr  alt- 
ttrntumfnilicJi^  OpirrkuUuM,  pp.  335  sqq.,  B«rtJ[j<  ISA 2;  Q, 
WedMlcTi  Zur  Qnchi^te  der  Vtrtdhnun^tfeier^  in  JO- 
diMdiM  Zeitmrhnft,  u  (1863),  113-125;  No*r>flk.  ArehA- 
oioffie,  ii.  183-194;  BeniLnier*  Arckaolooie,  pp.  3G0,  31^. 
401 ,  427  ■  tbfl  works  on  Old  Testament  tbcolfjccy.  and  th« 
comm^ntAnetf  to  Lev.  xvi,  pordctilarty  Driver '»  LeriticuM^ 
in  SBOTy  1898,  (hi  the  critieal  que&tion  consvilt  Vnam 
DDJituctb,  in  ZKIV,  i  (ISSO).  173-1  §3.  For  tbe  btf>rJu- 
daum,  cnndult  J,  F.  ScbrlVder,  SaUuntfen  ttnd  GriffAittihs 
d^M  tatmudixh- rablftn itcken  J ud&nth unii.l30M[tq.H  Bremen, 
ISfil:  S.  AiJler,  in  2 ATW.  ii  (1882),  L7S  sqq.,  273; 
L-  Derablti,  JrunMh  Serriren  in  SjmaffoffW!  ami  Hctmtt 
Ffailfttklpbift,  iB08;  M.  Jo^trov,  in  .4  Jr<  i  (1808),  312 
■QQ. 

ATRIUM:  In  the  churth  architecture  of  th« 
earlier  centuries,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
entranco  to  the  church,  surrounded  by  porticos, 
and  provided  with  &  fountain,  or  at  least  a  lar^ 
vessel  coDtaining  water.  Here  the  penitents  vi'ho 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  assembled^ 
and  begged  the  faithful  to  pray  for  them. 

ATTERBURT,  FRAIfCIS:  EngliBh  Jacobite 
biahop;  b.  at  Milton  or  Middleton  Keynes  (about 
45  m.  n.w,  of  London),  Buckingl^amshire,  England, 
Mart^h  6,  1662;  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  22,  1732.  He 
studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  received  holy 
orders  about  1&S7.  Hm  brilliant  success  aa  a  con- 
troveraialiat,  and  his  powerful  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  soon  attracted  attention;  be  was  tnado 
chaplain  to  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  1692,  dean  of 
Carlisle  in  1704,  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1711, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster 
in  1713>  He  was  a  Tory  in  pobtics,  and  in  eccleBias* 
deal  affairs  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Hifh- 
churclimen.  The  succession  of  George  I  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  unfavorable  to  his  am- 
bition, and.  as  a  Tory,  being  coldly  received  by 
the  new  king,  he  took  his  place  in  the  foremoiJt 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  refused  in  1715  to  sign  the 
paper  in  which  the  bishops  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  began  in 
1717  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Pretender, 
and  carried  on  his  intrigues  so  skilfully  that  hia 
most  intimate  friends  did  not  suspect  him.  But 
in  )  722  lu«  giuifc  was  manifested;  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  aod  by  an  act  of  Parliament  waa 
banished  for  life  in  hlareb,  1723,  and  all  BritLsh 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  hold  communication 
with  him  except  by  the  royal  permisHion.  He  went 
to  the  continent,  and  lived  most  of  the  time  in 
Paris,  in  more  or  less  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Prete^nder,  for  whose  sake  he  had  suffered 
io  much.  Ill  health  and  the  death  of  a  devoted 
daughter  added  to  his  afflictions,  Atterbury  was 
a  man  of  restles*  and  pugnacious  disposition,  with 
many  striking  qualities,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  and  orators  of  his  time.  He  had  littlo 
learning,  however,  his  talents  were  super ficialr 
and  his  judgment  was  rash.  In  private  Ufe  be  is 
said  to  have  been  winning  and  amiable,  and  ho 
(bunted  amon^  his  friends  most  ot  the  Uteraiy 
men  of  the  day  as  well  as  many  influential  per* 
souages.  He  had  much  popuW  sympathy  in  hia 
baniahmecit.    At   his  death  bis  body  was  carried 
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to  England  and  buried  privately  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  most  important  of  Atterbury's  controversial 
writings  were:  An  Anstoer  to  Some  Consideratiana 
on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Original  of 
the  Reformation  (Oxford,  1687),  in  reply  to  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Reformation  by  Obadiah  Walker; 
An  Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley*8  Dissertations  on 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  ^sop 
(London,  1698);  Rights  and  Privileges  of  an  Eng- 
lish Convocation  Stated  and  Vindicated  (1700). 
Selections  from  his  sermons  have  been  many  times 
printed  and  a  collected  edition  in  four  volumes 
appeared  in  London,  1723-37.  His  Epistolary 
Correspondence t  Visitation  Charges^  Speeches,  and 
Miscellanies  were  edited  by  J.  Nichols  (5  vols., 
London,  1783-90). 

Biblioorapht:  The  standard  life  is  by  T.  Stackhouse,  Mem- 
cira  ot  the  Lif^*  Characler,  Conduct,  and  WritingB  of  FrancU 
Atterbury,  London,  1727;  his  biography  by  Macaulay  is 
in  the  Encydopaxiia  BrUannica;  consult  also  F.  Williams, 
MemcirB  and  Correspondence  of  Francia  Atterbnry,  2  vols., 
London,  1860;  DNB,  ii,  233-238;  W.  H.  Hutton,  Englieh 
Church  {1625-171U),  pp.  273.  278.  280,  London,  1903. 

ATTERBURY,  WILLIAM  WALLACE:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1843)  and 
Yale  Divinity  School  (1847).  He  held  Presby- 
terian pastorates  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  from  1848  to 
1854  and  at  Madison,  Ind.,  from  1854  to  1866. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East  and  acted  as 
a  supply  for  various  pulpits  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
other  cities  from  1866  to  1869.  when  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Conunittee. 
In  1898  he  was  relieved  of  much  of  his  work  in  this 
capacity  by  the  appointment  of  an  asAistant,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  his  regular  duties  two  years 
later.  He  has  also  been  an  active  member  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  was  its  secretary  in  1875.  His  writings,  which 
are  generally  brief,  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Sunday  question. 

AT'TICUS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  406- 
425  (or  427).  He  was  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
repaired  early  to  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  who  was 
expelled  from  Constantinople  in  June,  404;  his 
successor,  Arsacius,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
died  the  following  year,  and  after  a  few  months 
Atticus  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  but  moderate  learning,  whose 
sermons  were  not  thought  worth  preserving,  but 
possessed  of  much  skill  in  affairs,  and  esteemed  for 
charity  and  piety.  He  restored  the  name  of  Chrys- 
ostom to  the  diptychs  in  412.  Two  of  his  letters 
with  a  fragment  of  a  third,  and  two  fragments 
of  a  homily  on  the  birth  of  Christ  are  preserved; 
consult  MPG,  bcv,  637-652. 

ATTO:  The  name  of  three  churchmen. 

1.  Bishop  of  Basel.    See  HArro. 

2.  Archbishop  of  Mainz.    See  Hatto. 

3.  Bishop  of  Vercelli  924-961.  If  his  will  (pre- 
served with  his  works  in  AfPL,  cxxxiv,  9-916) 
is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  he  came  of  the  family  to 
which  Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  belonged; 
ind  this  would  account  for  his  remarkable  educa- 


tion, which  included  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  principal  western  Fathers,  but  Greek 
as  well,  with  at  least  some  works  of  the  eastern 
ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  especially  well 
read  in  legal  history,  knowing  the  Roman,  Lom- 
bard, and  canon  law.  He  was  ordained  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  924  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Vercelli.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  episcopal  career  is  his  Capitulare, 
a  series  of  instructions  for  the  clergy,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  foe  to  superstition  and  a  friend 
of  popular  education.  His  other  extant  works 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  following 
the  older  exegesis;  eighteen  sermons;  nine  letters; 
the  treatise  De  pressuris  ecdesiasticis,  which  pleads 
for  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  secular  tribunals  and  protests  against  lay  inter- 
ference with  ecclesiastical  elections  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  church  property;  the  Polypticum,  which 
contains  a  philosophical  presentation  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy  from  the  accession  of  King  Hugh  (926) 
down  to  the  repeated  intervention  of  Otto  L  At  to 
is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Germans,  and  a 
partisan  of  Berengar  of  Ivrea.  This  work  exists 
in  two  forms,  of  which  the  shorter  is  undoubtedly 
the  authentic  one,  the  other  being  a  version  edited 
with  a  view  of  removing  some  of  its  obscurities. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioobaprt:  The  Opera  were  edited  by  C.  Burontius.  2 
vols.,  Vercelli,  1768,  and  are  in  Mai,  Veterum  acripiarum 
nova  coUectio,  vi,  2,  pp.  42  sqq.,  Rome,  1832.  and  in  MPL, 
cxxxiv.  Consult  J.  Schults,  Atto  von  Vercelli^  Gdttingen, 
1885:  A  Ebert,  Geechichte  der  LUeraiur  dee  MittelaUere, 
iii,  368  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1887. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.     See  God,  II,  §  3. 

ATTRITION.     See  Penance. 

ATWATER,  LYMAN  HOTCHKISS:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Hamden,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813;  d.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1883.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  1831 ;  was  tutor  there  and  student  of  divin- 
ity 1833-35;  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1835-54;  professor  (at 
first  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  after  1869 
of  logic  and  moral  and  political  science)  at  Princeton 
College,  1854  till  his  death.  He  was  also  lecturer 
in  Princeton  Seminary  and  acting  president  of  the 
college.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
religious  reviews  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory  (1869-71)  and  its  continuation 
(from  1872),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Prince- 
ton Review.  He  published  a  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logic  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

ATWILL,  EDWARD  ROBERT:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas  City;  b.  at  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1840.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  (B.A.,  1862)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1864),  and  was  successively  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Burlington,  Vt.  (1867-80),  and  Trinity, 
Toledo,  O.  (1881-90),  until  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  newly  organized  diocese  of  I^Cansas 
City  in  1890. 

ATWOOD,  ISAAC  MORGAN:  Universalist; 
b.  at  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  1838.  He  waa 
educated  at  Yale,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  waa 
a  tutor  in  Ferguson  Boys*  School  in  1859  and  prin- 
cipal of  Corfu  Gassical  Institute  in  1859-60.     In 
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the  following  year  he  entered  the  Universalis t 
minbtry  and  until  1S79  held  various  pastorates  in 
New  York,  Maine »  and  Massachusetta.  He  then 
became  president  of  the  Canton  (N.  Y.)  Theological 
Bcliool,  where  he  remained  until  1899.  Sinee  1S98 
be  baa  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Univer- 
sal ist  Church  in  the  Unitetl  States  and  Canada,  of 
which  he  was  al»o  appoifvt^  secretary  in  1905. 
He  lectured  before  the  St,  Lawrence  University 
Divinity  School  in  190<M)6  and  before  the  Lom- 
bard College  Divinity  School  in  1906.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Univeraalist  General  Con- 
vention in  1S80-85  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Churches  and  of  the  committee  on  churches  in  the 
Beligjoua  Education  Association.  From  1867  to 
1871  he  edited  the  Christian  Leader,  of  which  be 
has  since  been  associate  editor,  wliile  in  1886-S9 
he  was  a  staff-contributor  to  the  IndtpendejU 
and  in  J 892-94  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Didienary.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  and  of  the 
New  York  Economic  Club.  In  theology  he  holds 
fimUy  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Univei^ 
salist  denomination.  His  principal  writings  are: 
Have  We  Oulgrown  Christianity  f  (Boston,  ]S70); 
La/«rf  Word  of  UniverstdUm  (1879);  Walks  About 
Zion  (1880);  EpUcopacy  (1885);  Revelation  (1893); 
and  Balance  Sheet  of  Biblical  CriticUm  (189€). 

ATZBERGER,  LEQNHARD;  Roman  Catholic; 
b*  at  Velden  (a  village  near  Vilsviburg,  42  m.  n.e. 
of  Munich)  July  23*  ISM.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  of  Freiaing  and  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  onlained  to  the 
priciithood  in  1879,  and  three  years  later  bee^une 
privat-docent  at  Munich »  where  he  was  yniveniity 
preacher  in  1886.  In  18SS  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  theology  at  the  same  university, 
and  was  promoted  to  full  professor  in  1894,  He 
luis  written  Die  Logonkhte  dcs  heUigen  AthaTtasiux 
(Munich,  1880);  Die  UTmandiichkeii  Christi  (1883); 
Chrisiliche  Etichataiogie  in  den  Sladien  ihrer  Offm- 
barung  im  AUen  and  Xeuen  Testament  (Freiburg, 
189(1);  Der  Glaube  (1891);  GeschichU  drr  ckrisU 
iicfien  Eschatologie  in  der  v^micdnixchen  Zeif  (1896); 
and  Httndbuch  der  katholisrhen  £>ogmntik  (1898- 
19C)3;  being  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  of  the 
came  title  by  M.  J.  Scbeeben), 

AUBERLEH,  ou'bcr-Ien,  KARL  AUGUST :  Theo- 
logian; b.  at  Fell  bach,  near  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19, 
1824;  d.  at  Bnwel  May  2,  1864.  He  studied  in  the 
Bcminary  of  Blaubeuren  1837-41.  and  theology  at 
Tubingen  1S41-45;  became  repct-ent  in  Ihcoiogy 
at  Tilbingen  1849,  and  professor  at  Basel  ISoK 
As  a  young  man  he  wai  attracted  by  the  views  of 
Goethe  and  Hegel  and  enthusiastic  for  the  criticism 
of  1.1  aur;  but  he  later  became  an  adherent  of  the 
ohl  Wurttemberg  circle  of  theologianii — Ben  gel, 
Octinger,  Boos,  etc.  He  published  Dfe  ThfOftophie 
Odingm  (TObingen,  1847);  Der  Prophtt  Daniel 
ttnd  die  Offenbarung  Johannia  (Basel,  1854;  Eng, 
tran«l.,  by  Adolph  Saphir*  The  Prophe^es  of  Danitl 
and  the  Eevelaiion,  Edinbm'gh,  1874;  2d  German 
ed.,    1857);  Die   gmliche   Ojjenbarung    (i,    Basel, 


1861;  Eng.  tranBL,with  memoir,  Edinburgh,  1867). 
A  volume  of  sermons  appeared  in  1845;  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  the  Christian  faith  in  1S6U 

AXJBERTIlf,  6"bar"tan',  EDME :  French  Re- 
fonned  clergyman;  b.  at  Chjilon»*sur-Mame  (90 
m.e.of  Paris)  1595;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  5,  1652.  He 
became  minister  at  Chart rea  1618,  and  at  Charen- 
ton  (Paris)  163L  To  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Church  concerning  the  Eucharist  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  he  wrote 
ConfortniU  de  la  er^ance  de  VJ^gliee  avec  celle  de  St^ 
Augu^in  jfur  U  vncremtnl  de  rEuchari»tie  (Paris, 
16;-^6).  afterward  enlarged  and  entitled  L'Etteharit^ 
tie  de  VoncknTie  £glise  (1629).  The  work  attracted 
attention  and  caused  much  controversy. 

AUBiaW E,  JEAff  HElfRI  MERLE  D*.   See  Merlk 

I>\\VBtGHt. 

AUBIGNE,  6"br"nye',  THEODORE  AGRIPPA 
D  ;  Huguenot  soldier  and  writer;  b*  at  St.  Maury, 
near  Pons  (50  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux),  in  Sain  ton  ge, 
Feb.  8,  1552;  d.  at  Geneva  Apr.  29.  1630,  He 
^^w  up  under  influences  which  tended  to  make  him 
a  strong  partizan  in  the  religious  disputca  of  the 
time;  studied  for  a  period  under  Bcz&  at  Geneva, 
but  ran  away  to  join  a  Huguenot  regiment  at  the 
age  of  fifteen;  fought  with  distinction  through  the 
wars  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Henry  IV, 
and.  notwithstanding  lijs  rough  manners  and  un- 
politic  candor^  retained  the  friendship  of  the  king 
till  his  death.  After  the  abjuration  of  Henry  he 
retired  from  the  court ,  and  devoted  the  later  years 
of  hia  life  to  literary  work.  In  1620  to  escape 
threatening  persecution  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva. 
One  of  his  sons  was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Hia  moit  important  work  was  the  HisioiTe 
univergeUe  depuU  1S60  jusqti'ii  Pan  WOl  (3  vols.^ 
Mail!4,  1616-20;  new  ed.,  by  A,  de  Ruble,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1886-98).  The  Tragiqties  (1616;  ed.  C. 
Readr  2  vols.^  Paris,  1896),  a  long  epic  poem, 
treats  in  bad  verse  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
Hi^toirt  univtrsetle.  These  works,  little  resjd  when 
published,  and  almost  forgotten  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  modem  times  have  eome  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  sources  of  French  history.  His 
complete  works  have  been  edited  by  E.  R^aume 
and  F.  de  Caussade  (6  voli.^  Paris,  1873-92). 
BiBLioaRAPHr:  Hb  autobiggniphy  wfts  publiBhwl  by  Lu  1a- 
Jauii«.  3iHmnre§  de  T.  A.  d'AubUf^/,  Vkt'i*.  ISSfi.  Connilt 
further  E.  Prarond,  L^m  Faitea  hiMtoffunt;  .  .  .  d*Au- 
biffni  »ua  ^rnrt  III.*  l^ariii»  1ST3;  P.  MonJIot*  iHwvuri 
tw  la  vie  wt  i€9  trurr^M  d'Agrijypa  d*Aubi0tt*.  Pari*.  18S4; 
A^  von  SaJisp,  AffripjKi  d'Ai^ianf*  Held(»Lberv<  1SS5;  G* 
Guiiot,  Aorippa  d'AtiJhiffnd^  Pu-Ji,  1S90. 

AUBURIf  DECLARATION:  An  incident  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  controversy  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1837.  The  General  Assembly 
of  that  year,  controlled  by  the  Old  School  party, 
*'  exscinded ''  the  synods  of  titica,  Geneva,  and 
Genesee,  in  New  York»  and  Western  Reserve,  in 
Ohio,  declaring  them  to  be  "  neither  in  form  nor  in 
fact  a  part  of  the-  Presbyterian  Church."  On  the 
1 7th  of  the  following  Auguf^t  a  convention  of  about 
two  hundred  clergjirien  and  a  number  of  prominent 
laymen,  representing  all  the  presbyteries  in  thefl« 
^rnoda,  met  in  Auburn,  N.  Y,,  to  repel  the  charge 
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of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  and  set  forth  the  views 
they  actually  held.  A  declaration  was  adopted, 
consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  corresponding  to  a 
similar  list  of  sixteen  heresies  alleged  to  be  held 
by  the  New  School  churches,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  and  had  been  the  basis  of 
its  action.  Replying  to  the  first  of  the  charges,  that 
it  was  taught  "  that  God  would  have  been  glad  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was 
not  able  without  destroying  the  moral  agency  of 
man;  or  that,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  Bible, 
sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise,  moral  system,"  the 
members  of  the  convention  declared  that  they 
believed  that  "  God  permitted  the  introduction  of 
sin,  not  because  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  con- 
sistently with  the  moral  freedom  of  his  creatures, 
but  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons  which  he  has  not 
revealed"  (art.  i).  In  replying  to  the  other  charges, 
the  convention  pronounced  fully  in  the  sense  of 
the  Westminster  Symbols.  With  a  perhaps  un- 
conscious supralapsarianism,  they  put  the  doctrine 
of  election  first  in  order,  and  all  the  other  facts  in 
the  process  of  redemption  after  it;  so  the  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
God  to  save  a  definite  nimiber  of  men  out  of  a 
race  to  be  thereafter  created;  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  purpose  man  was  formed,  the  fall  decreed, 
and  an  atonement  provided  sufficient  to  meet  the 
case  of  that  predestined  number,  and  no  others. 
No  affirmation  of  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment is  found  among  these  sixteen  propositions. 
Original  sin,  total  depravity,  vicarious  atone- 
ment, Christ's  intercession  for  the  elect  previous 
to  their  conversion,  absolute  dependence  upon 
irresistible  divine  grace  for  the  renewal  of  the 
heart,  instantaneous  regeneration,  etc.,  all  these 
dogmas  are  emphatically  affirmed.  "  All  who  are 
saved  are  indebted  from  first  to  last  to  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  God  and  the  reason  why  God  does 
not  save  all  is  not  that  he  wants  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  that  in  his  wisdom  he  does  not  see  fit  to  exert 
that  power  further  than  he  actually  does"  (art. 
xiii).  In  short,  the  Auburn  Declaration  rises  well 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Calvinistic  theology 
and  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1S68  as  containing  ''  all  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Calvinistic  Creed." 

Bibliography:  For  full  text  of  the  declaration  oonnult 
Schaff.  Creedt,  iii.  777-780;  oonsrult  also  E.  D.  Morris.  The 
PreBbuteian  Churchy  New  School,  18S7-18G9,  pp.  77  sqq., 
Columbus.  O..  1905. 

AUDIANS:  The  followers  of  a  certain  Audius, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  Ixx;  followed  by 
Augustine,  Hasr,,  1),  Theodoret  (Hist,  ecd.f  iv,  10; 
Hcer.  fab.,  iv,  10),  and  Ephraem  Syrus  (Serm.y  xxiv, 
Adv.  hcBr.)f  who  state  that  Audius  was  a  Mesopo- 
tamian,  a  layman  who  lived  "  in  the  time  of  Arius," 
that  he  declaimed  against  the  worldly  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  founded  an  ascetic  sect,  and,  in  his  old 
age  banished  to  Scythia,  did  successful  missionary 
work  among  the  Goths.  When  Epiphanius  ^Tote 
(c.  375)  the  sect  was  practically  extinct  in  its  orija;- 
inal  home.  He  praises  the  orthodoxy  of  Audius 
and  his  exemplary  life,  but  blames  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers for  holding  anthropomorphic  views  of  God 
and  for  being  quartodecimans.  G.  KBt^osB. 


Bibuoohapht:  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  Entunirf  einer  voUaUtndiffen 
Hiaiorie  der  Keieereien,  iii.  800-321.  Leipsic.  1766:  G. 
Hoffmann.  AuetQoe  aua  ajfriadten  Akten  pereiecher  MOr- 
il/rer,  pp.  122.  Leipsic,  1880;  J.  Orerbeck,  S.  EphraeTm 
Syrt  RabulcB  opera,  p.  194,  Oxford,  1865;  L.  E.  Iwlin.  in 
JPT,  xvi  (1890),  298-306. 

AUDIEHTIA  EPISCOPALIS:  The  name  given 
by  the  code  of  Justinian  to  the  bishop's  power  of 
hearing  and  deciding  judicial  cases.  This  power 
in  the  eariy  Church  was  based  upon  such  passages 
of  Scripture  as  Matt,  xviii,  18-16  and  I  Cor.  vi,  1- 
6.  The  Didache  testifies  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  presbyters,  or  by  the  coUege  of  pres- 
bjrters  with  the  bishop  at  their  head;  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  forbid  Christians  to  go  to  law, 
even  with  the  heathen,  before  a  pagan  tribunal. 
Small  differences  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  deacons; 
the  more  important  are  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop 
sitting  in  judgment  with  his  clergy  every  Monday; 
he  is  to  decide  after  careful  investigation  and  orderly 
examination  of  ^-itnesses,  by  a  procedure  following 
closely  that  of  the  secular  tribunals.  The  enforce- 
ment of  his  sentence  by  the  civil  power  could,  of 
course,  only  follow  when  the  act  took  on  the  form 
of  a  stipulation,  which  could  be  brought  before  the 
courts.  But  with  the  public  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, Constantine  gave  the  bishops  a  real  judicial 
power.  The  first  of  his  three  edicts  on  this  sub- 
ject is  lost,  and  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies about  the  other  two,  of  321  and  333.  father 
party  might  appeal  to  the  bishop  at  any  stage  in 
the  proceedings,  and  his  decision  was  final,  though  it 
required  enforcement  by  the  civil  tribunals,  for  even 
Constantine  gave  the  bishop  no  imperium.  This 
privilege  was  abolished  by  Arcadius  for  the  East 
(398)  and  by  Honorius  for  the  West  (408);  the 
regulations  established  by  Valentinian  III  in  452 
provide  that  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  appear  before 
the  episcopal  tribunal,  and  reduce  the  power  to 
something  more  like  its  original  limits.  In  the 
form  then  fixed,  it  remained  in  Justinian's  code. 
The  bishops  attempted,  in  virtue  of  their  disciplin- 
ary authority  over  their  clergy,  to  compel  the  latter 
to  submit  even  their  civil  differences  to  episcopal 
judgment;  this  Justinian  approved,  and  extended 
to  suits  by  lajrmen  against  clerics.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  in  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom  went  back  to  the  edicts  of  Constan- 
tine. Thus  Florus  of  Lyons,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  constitutions  published  later  by  Sirmond,  dis- 
regarded the  facts  that  these  had  been  reversed  by 
Constantine's  successors,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
edicts  of  Roman  emperors  were  no  authority  for 
the  Prankish  kingdom;  and  Benedictus  Levita 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  law  of  333  in  which  he 
asserted  that  Charlemagne  had  proclaimed  this  as 
the  law  of  his  empire.  Regino  only  quotes  one 
passage  from  the  edict  of  333;  but  later  collections 
down  to  that  of  Gratian  include  the  whole  of  what 
is  given  by  Benedictus  Levita;  and  Innocent  III 
(1198-1216)  relied  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  his  De- 
nunciaiio  erangelica  (see  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesias- 
tical). But  the  later  development  of  systematic 
ecclesiastical  judicature  absorbed  the  function  of 
the  bishop  as  arbiter.  (E.  Priedbero.) 

BxBUOORAPHT.  B.  Schilling,  De  origxne  juriedietumia  eeeU- 
aioMticm  in  caucwc»vaifru4,Leipaio.  1825;  Juogk*  De  orig^ 
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mbuM  €i  progrmau  epiaeopalu  judieii  in  eautia  dvilQnM 
kneorum  uaque  ad  Juatinianwnt  Berlin,  1832;  Turck.  D« 
juriadicHonU  civilia  per  medium  CBVum  .  .  .  origine  et  jrro' 
greuu,  MOnster,  1882;  B.  Matthiass.  Die  EnkoiekltMg  dee 
rOmiiedun  SchiedaoeridUe,  pp.  130  oqq.,  Rostook,  1888. 
There  is  an  EIng.  tranal..  with  introduction  and  notes,  of  the 
Inatitutee  of  Justinian,  by  T.  C.  Sanders.  London.  1888. 

AUDIN,  6"dan'  QEAlf  MARIE),  VINCE5T: 
French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lyons  1793;  d.  at 
Paris  Fob.  21,  1S5I.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
seminary  of  I'Argenti^re,  then  studied  law,  but  in 
1814  went  to  Paris  and  lived  thenceforth  as  book- 
seller and  author.  He  wrote  Hiatoire  de  la  ScdrU- 
BaHhdemy  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826);  HiaUnre  de  Luther 
(2  vols.,  1839;  Eng.  transl.,  Philadelphia,.  1841); 
Histoire  de  Calvin  (2  vols.,  1841);  Histoire  de  Henri 
VIII  (2  vols.,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1852); 
Hiatoire  de  Lean  X  (2  vols.,  1844).  His  work  has 
been  criticized  as  prejudiced  and  unscholxurly. 
Biblioorapht:  J.   Barbey  d'Aurevilly,   Notice  eur  J.   M, 

Avdin,  Paris,  1856. 

AUDREY,  SAINT.    See  Etheldreda,  Saint. 
AUFKLARUIIG,    THE.    See    Enlightenment, 

THE. 

AUGER,  6"zh6',  EDMOND:  Jesuit  preacher; 
b.  at  Alleman,  near  Troyes,  France,  1530;  d.  at 
Como  June  17,'  1591.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and,  while  filling  a  menial  position,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Loyola,  who  admitted  him  to  the  novi- 
tiate; sent  back  to  France  as  mission  preacher,  he 
is  said  to  have  converted  more  than  40,000  Hugue- 
nots  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  became  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  Henry  HI  in  1575,  and 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitents  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  1583.  He  wrote 
ascetical  and  controversial  works,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  Cai^hiame  fran^ia,  written  in  Lyons,  1563 
(published  at  Paris,  1568). 
Biblioorapht.  For  his  life  consult  N.  Bailly.  Pmis.  1652; 

DoriKny.  Avignon.  1828;  M.  A.  Pericaud,  Lyons.  1828. 

AUGSBURG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  the 
Augsburg  bishopric  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  importance  of  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Vindeliconim  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there.  That 
it  was  evangelized  from  the  north  of  Italy  is  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  ecclcFiastical  province  of  Aquileia.  It  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  Alemannic 
conquest,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Alemanni  in 
their  turn  to  Frankish  rule.  The  early  boundaries 
of  the  diocese,  including  not  only  Suabian  but  also 
Bavarian  and  Frankish  territory,  give  further  evi- 
dence that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Teutonic  dominion.  The  present  diocese 
has  lost  a  few  Austrian  districts  and  those  parts 
which  are  now  in  WQrttemberg,  but  has  retained 
so  much  of  the  old  diocese  of  Constance  as  is  now 
Bavarian.  From  the  foundation  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Mainz,  Augsburg  was  a  suffragan  see  under 
its  jurisdiction  until  the  reorganization  of  1817 
transferred  it  to  the  newly  founded  province  of 
Munich.  The  secular  jurisdiction  which  the  bishops 
of  Augsburg  had  exercised  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  was  taken  from  them  in  1802  and  traoA- 
f erred  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.        (A.  Hauck.) 


BmuooBAPHT:  P.  I.  Braun.  Oeackiehte  dtr  Bisehdfe  von 
Augaburg,  4  vols.,  Aucsburg,  1813-15;  A.  Steicbele.  Daa 
Biatum  Augsburg  .  .  .  beaehrieben,  6  vols.,  Augsburg. 
1834-1901;  consult  also  Kettberg.  KD;  Friednch.  KD; 
and  Hauck.  KD. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  AND  ITS  APOLOGY. 

Origin  of  the  Confession  ({  1). 

Its  Character  and  Contents  (|  2). 

Origin  of  the  Apology  ($3). 

History  of  the  Confession  and  the  Apology  (§  4). 

On  Jan.  21,  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  issued 
letters  from  Bologna,  inviting  the  German  diet 
to  meet  in  Augsburg  Apr.  8,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  deciding  various  important  ques- 
tions. Although  the  writ  of  invitation  was  couched 
in  very  peaceful  language,  it  was  received  with 
suspicion  by  some  of  the  Evangelicals.  The  far- 
seeing  Landgrave  of  Hesse  hesitated 

I.  Origin  to  attend  the  diet,  but  the  Elector 
of  the  Con-  John  of  Saxony,  who  received  the  writ 

fession.  Mar.  11,  on  Mar.  14  directed  Luther, 
Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  and  Mclanchthon 
to  meet  in  Torgau,  where  he  was,  and  present  a 
summary  of  the  Protestant  faith,  to  be  laid  before 
the  emperor  at  the  diet.  This  summary  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  *'  Torgau  Articles."  On  Apr. 
3  the  elector  and  reformers  started  from  Torgau 
and  reached  CJoburg  on  Apr.  23.  There  Luther 
was  left  behind.  The  rest  reached  Augsburg 
May  2.  On  the  journey  Melanchthon  worked 
on  an  "  apology,"  using  the  Torgau  articles,  and  sent 
his  draft  to  Luther  at  Coburg  on  May  11,  who 
approved  it.  Several  alterations  were  suggested 
to  Melanchthon  in  his  conferences  with  Jonas, 
the  Saxon  chancellor  BrUck,  the  conciliatory  bishop 
Stadion  of  Augsburg,  and  the  imperial  secretary 
Alfonso  Valdez.  On  June  23  the  final  form  of  the 
text  was  adopted  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes 
Ernest  and  Francis  of  LUneburg,  the  represent- 
atives of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen,  and  other 
counselors,  besides  twelve  theologians.  After  the 
reading  the  confession  was  signed  by  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, Duke  Ernest  of  LUneburg,  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt, 
the  representatives  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen, 
and  probably  also  by  the  electoral  prince  John  Fred- 
erick and  Duke  Francis  of  Luneburg.  During  the 
diet  the  cities  of  Weissenburg,  Heilbronn,  Kcmptch, 
and  Windeshcim  also  expressed  their  conciurence 
with  the  confession.  The  emperor  had  ordered  the 
confession  to  be  presented  to  him  at  the  next 
session,  June  24;  but  when  the  evangelical  princes 
asked  that  it  be  read  in  public,  their  petition  was 
refused,  and  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
pubUc  reading  of  the  document  altogether.  The 
evangelical  princes,  however,  declared  that  they 
would  not  part  with  the  confession  until  its 
reading  should  be  allowed.  The  2i)th  was  then 
fixed  for  the  day  of  its  presentation.  In  order 
to  exclude  the  people,  the  little  chapel  of  tl.c 
episcopal  palace  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
spacious  city  hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  diet 
were  held.  The  two  Saxon  chancellors  BrUok 
and  Beyer,  the  one  with  the  Latin  copy,  the  other 
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with  the  German,  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  emperor 
the  German  text  was  read.  The  reading  lasted 
two  hours  and  was  so  distinct  that  every  word 
oould  be  heard  outside.  The  reading  being  over, 
the  copies  were  handed  to  the  emperor.  The 
German  he  gave  to  the  imperial  chancellor,  the 
Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Latin  he  took  away.  Neither 
of  the  copies  is  now  extant. 

The  history  of  its  origin  shows  that  the  docu- 
ment presented  at  Augsburg  was  confession  and 
apology  at  the  same  time,  destined 

2,  Its  Char-  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
acter  and  refute  the  charge  of  deviating  from 
Contents,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  of  having  communion  with  sec- 
taries; and  the  entire  first  part  {Articuli  prcecipui 
fideif  arts,  i-xxi)  was  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Evangelicals  agreed  with  the  Catholic  teaching, 
and  wherever  they  differed  from  the  transmitted 
form  of  doctrine  they  wished  to  restore  the  original, 
genuine  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  second 
part  {Articuli  in  quibits  recensentur  abuMia  muiati, 
xxii-xxviii)  treats  of  abuses  and  proves  how  cer- 
tain general  abuses  must  be  abolished  for  the  sake 
of  conscience  and  that  such  action  was  not  only 
supported  by  Scripture  but  also  by  the  practise 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  the  acknowledged 
teachers  of  the  Church. 

[The  first  part  of  the  Confession,  which  treats 
of  the  chief  articles  of  faith,  speaks  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  art.  i,  of  God;  ii,  of  original  sin;  iii,  of 
the  Son  of  God;  iv,  of  justification;  v,  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church;  vi,  of  the  new  obedience; 
vii,  of  the  Church;  viii,  what  the  Chiu'ch  is;  ix,  of 
baptism;  x,  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  xi,  of  confession; 
xii,  of  repentance;  xiii,  of  the  use  of  sacraments; 
xiv,  of  ecclesiastical  orders;  xv,  of  ecclesiastical 
rites;  xvi,  of  civil  affairs;  xvii,  of  Christ's  return 
to  judgment;  xviii,  of  free  will;  xix,  of  the  cause 
of  sin;  xx,  of  good  works;  xxi,  of  the  worship  of 
saints.  The  second  part  reooimts  the  abuses  which 
have  been  corrected:  art.  i,  of  both  kinds  in  the 
Lord's  Supper;  ii,  of  the  marriage  of  priests;  iii,  of 
the  mass;  iv,  of  confession;  v,  of  the  distinction 
of  meats  and  of  traditions;  vi,  of  monastic  vows; 
yii,  of  ecclesiastical  power.] 

The  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the  Confession 
would  make  a  profession  of  their  faith  was  not 
^  fulfilled.    They   refused    to    be    con- 

3«  Origin     sidered     as     a    party.     Nevertheless, 
of  the  Apol-  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Confession 
ogy.  examined  by  intelligent  and  impreju- 

diced  scholars,  who  were  to  acknowl- 
edge that  which  was  correct  and  to  refute  that 
which  was  against  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  Church  (Ficker,  Die  Confutation  des  Augs^ 
burger  BekenntnisseSf  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  15  sqq.). 
Among  the  twenty  scholars  selected  by  Campeggi 
were  some  of  the  most  malicious  opponents  of 
Luther,  like  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlseus,  Dietenberger, 
and  Wimpina,  and  their  refutation  (reprinted 
by  Ficker)  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  emperor  and  the  estates  siding  with 
Rome.  A  revision,  however,  was  accepted,  and 
as  Reapansio  AuguatancB  confesaionis  it  was  read  on 


Aug.  3,  1530,  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  Con- 
fession had  been  read.  Since  this  reply,  the  Con- 
futatio  pontificUf  as  it  afterward  came  to  be  known 
(the  Latin  text  in  Kolde,  141  sqq.),  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  as  his  own  and  conformity  to  it  was 
demanded,  the  Protestants  thought  necessary  to 
refute  it.  No  copy  of  the  confutation  was  given 
to  the  Evangelicals,  and,  as  negotiations  led  to  no 
result,  Melanchthon  and  others  were  requested  to 
prepare  an  **  Apology  of  the  Confession,"  that  is 
to  say,  a  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  ConfiUatio, 
and  the  same  was  approved  by  the  Evangelical 
estates.  In  the  circular  for  dismissing  the  diet 
which  was  presented  to  the  estates,  Sept.  22, 
the  remark  was  foimd  that  the  evangelical  con- 
fession "  had  been  refuted."  This  remark  was 
contradicted  by  the  chancellor  BrOck  in  the 
name  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time  Melanchthon's  apology.  But  the 
emperor,  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  whispered  some- 
thing, refused  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  so-called 
Prima  delineatio  apologias,  first  made  known  in 
Latin  by  Chytr&us  (Hiatoria  Augustana  confca- 
aioniSf  Frankfort,  1578,  328  sqq.;  best  edition  of 
the  Latin  and  German  text  in  the  Corpus  refor- 
matoTum,  xxvii,  275  sqq.).  Subsequently  Melanch- 
thon received  a  copy  of  the  Confutation,  which 
led  to  many  alterations  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Apology.  It  was  then  published  in  1531  under 
the  title  Apologia  confeasionia  Auguatanca,  It 
follows  the  articles  of  the  Augustana  (i.e.,  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  and  on  account  of  its  theo- 
logical esmosition  is  rather  a  doctrinal  work  than 
a  confession. 

Although  the  emperor  prohibited  the  printing  of 
the  evangelical  confession  without  his  special  per- 
mission, during  the  diet  six  German 
4.  History  editions  and  one  in  Latin  were  pub- 
of  the  Con-  lished  (cf .  Corpua  reformatorumf  xxvi, 
fessionand  478  sqq.).  Their  inaccuracy  and 
the  Apology,  incorrectness  induced  Melanchthon 
to  prepare  an  edition  to  which  he 
added  the  Apology.  Thus  originated  the  so-<;alled 
editio  princepa  of  the  Augustana  and  Apology, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1531.  This 
edition  was  regarded  as  the  authentic  reproduction 
of  the  faith  professed  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
pire. Whereas  the  first  recension  of  the  Apology 
was  composed  in  behalf  of  the  evangehcal  states, 
the  edition  now  issued  by  Melanchthon  was  evi- 
dently a  private  work  to  which  he  attached  his  name 
as  author,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Augustana. 
Nevertheless,  the  Apology  was  accepted  everywhere 
and  the  German  translation  of  Justus  Jonas  made 
it  accessible  to  the  laity  In  1532  the  Apology 
was  officially  accepted  at  Schweinfurt  by  the 
evangelical  estates  as  an  "  apology  and  exposition 
of  the  confession  along  with  the  confession."  Ever 
since  the  Augustana  and  Apology  have  been 
regarded  as  the  official  principal  confessions  of  the 
nascent  Evangelical  church.  Their  recognition 
was  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Schmalkald 
League;  both  were  adopted  in  the  Concord  of 
Wittenberg  of  1536  and  again  at  Schmalkald  in 
1537.  Meanwhile  Melanchthon  worked  contin- 
ually to  improve  the  text.    The  German  edition  of 
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the  Augustana  published  in  1533  shows  changes 
in  arts,  iv,  v,  vi,  xii,  xv,  xx,  which  are  of  no  doc- 
trinal consequence.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
subsequent  editions.  More  important  was  the 
new  Latin  edition  of  1540,  where  the  apology  is 
said  to  have  been  diligenter  recognita.  But  the 
Auguiitana  appears  here  in  such  a  form,  esp>e- 
cially  in  art.  x,  that  it  afterward  received  the 
name  variata.  Although  attention  had  been 
called  in  1537  to  Melanchthon's  changes  in  the 
text,  and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  criticized 
them  as  arrogant  (Corpus  relarmaiarum,  iii,  366), 
we  find  that  the  "  Variata  "  when  published  gave 
no  offense.  The  assertion  that  Luther  condemned 
it,  can  not  be  confirmed  (cf.  K5llner,  Symbolik, 
i,  Hamburg,  1837,  239).  The  new  edition  was 
used  freely,  as  a  new  edition  is  preferable  to  an 
older;  even  such  strict  Lutherans  as  Johann  Bren2 
praised  Melanchthon  for  it  {Corpus  reformaiorum, 
iv,  737).  Even  the  fact  that  Johann  Eck  at  the 
Worms  Colloquy  in  1541  mentioned  the  change 
of  the  original  text  (Corpus  reformaiorum^  iv,  34 
sqq.;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  iv,  176)  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  contemporaries  and  Melanch- 
thon, tliat  when  a  new  edition  became  necessary 
in  1542  the  latter  introduced  other  changes.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  when  dogmatic  controversies 
widened  the  chasm  between  Melanchthonians  and 
the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  edition  of  1540  became 
the  party-sjrmbol  of  the  former  and  later  also  of  the 
Crj'pto-Calvinists,  it  naturally  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  stricter  Lutherans  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  in  preparing  the  Book  of  Concord 
the  original  text  was  adopted.  The  Latin  text 
represents  the  editio  princeps  of  1531,  whereas 
the  German  was  made  from  a  Mainz  copy. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  best  text  of  the  Confemion  in  Lat. 
and  Germ,  is  by  Tschackert.  Leipaic,  1901;  given  also  by 
T.  Kolde.  Gotha.  1806.  cf.  the  ed.  by  E.  lUusch.  Die  un- 
ge&ndertB  augtburgiache  Confeanon,  Dresden,  1874;  the 
Lat.  with  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  B.  Krauth  is  in  Schaff,  CreedM, 
iii.  3-73;  the  Krauth  transl.  of  the  Confession  and  Eng. 
transl.  of  the  Apology  by  H.  E.  Jacobs  are  in  the  tatter's 
Book  of  Concord,  i.  00-302.  Philadelphia.  1893.  while  full 
information  as  to  the  history  of  these  documents  is  given 
in  the  same,  ii,  24-41.  For  early  history  and  collections  of 
sources  consult  D.  Chytr&us,  Hiatorie  der  Auoaburger  Con' 
feuion,  Rostock.  1576.  and  often;  J.  J.  Mailer,  HittoriM 
xcn  der  tvangeUaehen  StAnde  ProleatatUm  tpie  aueh  von 
dam  aur  Auo^mro  1iberffd>enan  Olaubenabekenntniaaa,  Jena, 
1706;  E.  8.  Cyprian.  Hiatoria  der  Auoaburffer  Confeaaion, 
Gotha,  1730;  C.  A.  Salig.  VoUatAndige  Hiatorie  der  Auga- 
Iwger  Confeaaion,  3  vols..  Halle,  1730;  G.  G.  Weber, 
KritiacKe  OeachiefUe  der  AugAwrg.  Confeaaion,  aua  archi- 
valiachen  Nachrichten,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1785.  For  his- 
tory of  the  text  consult  CR,  xxvi.  280:  G.  W.  Panser, 
Die  unverAnderte  augAurgiache  Confeaaion,  Nuremberg. 
1782  (Germ,  and  Lat.);  G.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  Beitrag  *u  einer 
kritiachen  IMerArgeachichte  der  Melanehthowchen  Original- 
etuagabe,  ib.  1830.  For  the  sources  eonsult  C.  E.  Forste- 
mann,  Urkundevbuth  avar  OeadtidUe  dee  Reichataga  tu 
Augaburg,  1630,  Halle,  1830;  idem.  Archiv  fOr  die  Ge- 
aehichte  der  kvrchlichen  Reformation,  vol.  i,  part  1,  Halle. 
1831;  Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  vol.  iii,  Berlin. 
1826;  CR,  ii;  T.  Kolde.  Anateda  Lutherana,  pp.  119 
sqq..  Gotha.  1883;  F.  Schirrmacher.  Briefe  und  Akten  tur 
Oeachichte  dee  ReligionageaprAeKa  und  dee  Reidtaiaga  tu 
Augaburg,  ib.  1876.  On  the  history  and  interpretation 
consult  G.  L.  Plitt,  Eitdeitung  in  die  Auguatana,  2  vols., 
Erlangen.  1867-68;  O.  Zdckler.  Die  augaburgiadie  Confea- 
aion ala  apmboltache  Jjekrgrundlage,  Frankfort,  1870;  C.  P. 
Krauth,  The  Conaervotive  Reformation  and  ita  Theology  aa 
Tepreaented  in  the  Augaburg  Confeaaion,  Philadelphia,  1871; 


L.  von  Ranke,  DetUache  Oeaehichte.  iii.  172  sqq..  Leipsic, 
1881 ;  J.  Picker,  Die  Konfutation  dea  augaburgiachen  Bekennl- 
niaaea,  ihre  eraU  Geatalt  und  thre  Oeaehichte,  ib.  1891; 
H.  E.  Jacobs.  Book  of  Concord,  ut  sup.  (the  best  edition 
for  English  readers);  T.  Kolde,  Martin  Luther,  ii,  324  sqq  , 
Gotha,  1893;  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  vi.  706-718;  J. 
W.  Richard,  PhUip  Melanchthon,  pp.  190-218.  New  York. 
1898;  J.  KOstU   .  MarUn  Luther,  ii.  192  sqq..  Berlin.  1903. 

AUGSBURG,  IIVTERIM  OF.    See  Interim. 

AUGSBURG,  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  OF:  A  con- 
vention concluded  in  a  diet  at  Augsburg  Sept. 
25,  1555,  intended  to  settle  the  religious  question 
in  Germany.  After  his  victory  over  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  (1547),  the  Einperor  Charles  V  thought 
he  was  near  his  goal,  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
unity  of  the  empire.  But  the  desertion  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552) 
changed  the  situation,  because  by  the  latter  public 
recognition  was  given  to  the  Lutheran  faith  as 
among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  empire. 
Such  recognition  meant  a  complete  rupture  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  development  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  equal  recognition  of  both  religions  was  highly 
unacceptable  to  the  emperor.  As  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it,  he  withdrew  from  the  negotiations  and 
transferred  all  power  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
felt  like  himself,  but  was  ready  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable. When  the  diet  at  Augsburg  was  finally 
opened  Feb.  5,  1555,  Ferdinand's  endeavor  was 
directed  more  toward  strengthening  the  peace  of 
the  country  than  to  religion.  But  the  Protestants 
insisted  upon  settling  the  question  of  the  religious 
peace  first,  without  regard  to  a  ooimcil.  The  op- 
posite party  yielded  reluctantly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  cardinal.  Otto  von  Truchsess, 
the  spiritual  princes  agreed  that  "  there  should  be 
concluded  and  established  a  continual,  firm,  un- 
conditional peace  lasting  forever,"  between  the 
professors  "  of  the  old  religion  and  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  were  as  follows:  All  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  to  be  included, 
without  regard  to  its  various  editions  (see  Auos- 
BURQ  Confession  and  its  Apoloot),  those  sects 
alone  being  excluded  which  had  been  oondenmed 
by  decrees  of  the  diet,  as  already  provided  in  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  Spiritual  junsdiction  in  Prot- 
estant territoiy  was  to  be  suspended,  but  the  chap- 
ters were  not  to  be  expelled  from  Protestant  cities. 
Confiscated  spiritual  estates,  which  did  not  belong 
to  those  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor  and 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  or  later 
were  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy  were 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals.  To 
the  secular  estates  alone  was  unrestricted  freedom 
of  religion  granted,  and  they  were  masters  of  the 
religion  of  their  subjects,  for  "  where  there  is  one 
Lord,  there  should  be  one  religion."  The  conver- 
sion of  a  spiritual  prince  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, according  to  the  reservatum  eccUsiasticum 
added  by  the  king,  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  his 
spiritual  dignity  and  his  office  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
perial fief.  The  imperial  chamber,  to  which  Prot- 
estants were  now  admitted,  was  to  watch  over 
the  continuance  of  the  peace.  Considered  all  in 
all,  the  sucoess  of  the  Protestants  was  small.    Prot- 
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estantism  was  deprived  of  the  chaiK^e  to  spread, 
by  the  re^ervGium  ecdeti^jsticum,  a  large  part  of 
Germany  was  permmiently  aaeigned  to  CatholLcifltn, 
&Dd  the  Lutherjin  reformation^  which  had  hardly  be- 
guii*  waij  broken  off,  not  tobercsmn&d.  TheUttle 
that  hud  bc'CU  gained  was  cstablLshcd,  but  the  im- 
mediatt  ulTect  R'as  the  outbreak  of  the  internal  doc- 
trinal coatroversiea  and  the  rise  of  theoffidai  Church. 

(T,  KouJE.) 
In  Austria  and  itsi  dependencies  Lutheranism 
profited  greatly  by  the  peace.  Many  nobles  having 
become  Prote^^tant  claimed  and  exerciaed  the  right 
to  promote  the  Protestant  canste  in  their  posdessioiis. 
To  be  Kure,  the  Hapsburgs  claimed  for  themselves 
the  excl naive  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
people  in  all  their  dependencies;  but  they  foiuid 
it  imposaible  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the  nobles. 

A.H.N. 
BTBUoaB4.pnir:  l«lic[un»Qn,  Dt  paa  retigioniM  oi'Ut  puitHca 
el  GFiffirmliM.  FrankfDrt,  1631;  L.  van  Runke,  Deulxrhe 
O^tchichie,  vol,  v,  book  x.  Leipwc,  1SS2;  M.  Rjttcr. 
DtuUche  Gft^hichte  im  Zmkdiit  drr  Gegenreformalvtny  i, 
70  Bfjq.H  Btuluiiirt,  1889;  G.  WollT,  Dtr  AuiJMhurgtr  R€- 
liffiontjriedf,  tb.  18^;  F.  von  Beiuld^  Oejtrhirhie  dtr  deut- 
«A#n  EtftjrmaHort,  p.  S6fl,  riflrliii,  189{>;  G.  Egelhaaf. 
DruiKhe  G^hiehte  im  Kehtxthnten  Jahrhunderi,  iu  587 
aqq,,StuttKsri.  1801. 

AUGUSTl,     au"gaH'ti.     JOHAKN     CHRISHAM 

WILHELM;  Theologian  and  archeologist:  b.  at 
Eschenberga,  Saxe-Coburg-Ciotha,  Oct.  27,  1772; 
d.  at  Gobienz  Apr.  28,  1841.  He  studied  theology 
at  Jena  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  tViere 
18tH),  of  OHentiU  languages  lS23i  professor  of  the- 
oSogy  at  Brealau  1812^  at  Bonn  J  81 9,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  older  school  of  theology  by  the  side  of 
yoimger  tJ^achers  such  as  LQcke,  Gieseler,  and 
NitHsch;  in  1828  he  became  councilor  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Coblenz,  in  1835  president.  Among  his 
worka  are  Denkvnirdigkeiten  auit  da-  chriMlkken 
Arcktk>lo{fie  (12  vole^j  Leipsic,  1817-31);  Lehrbuch 
der  chrisUkhen  Dogtnengt^chwhit  (18(15:  4th  ed., 
1835);  EiniiHtung  in  dajt  Alte  Testament  (1806;  2d 
cd.,  1827).  The  most  widely  used  of  his  works  was 
the  Handbuch  der  ehritttlichen  Archtiologie  (3  vols., 
1836-37);  he  also  afiiristed  de  Wette  in  translating 
the  Bibb  into  German  (1809^14).  Adaptations  of 
his  works  on  archeology  were  publif^hed  in  English 
by  J,  E.  Riddle  (London,  1839)  and  L.  Coleman 
(Andover,  1841). 
AUGUSTOTA,  SISTER,  Bee  Lasaulx,  Amaua  von, 
AUGUSTIHE  OF  ALVELDT:  German  Fran- 
ciscan; b.  at  Alfeld  (27  m.  e,  of  Hanover).  PruBsia, 
c.  1480;  d.  probably  in  Halle  after  1.532.  He  firat 
appears  in  Leipsic.  where  he  waa  a  reader  in  theol- 
ogy at  a  convent.  He  is  the  Minorite  to  whom 
Erasmus  refers  in  the  8-pongm.  He  is  kjiott-n 
chiefly  as  an  opponent  of  Luther.  On  Jan,  20 » 
1522,  he  engaged  in  a  public  disputation  at  Weimar 
with  Johann  Lange  in  defense  of  cloister-life*  He 
became  guardian  of  the  Fran d scan  cloister  at  Halle 
about  1533.  His  works  have  aow  no  value^  except 
na  curiosiiiea. 

AUGUSTIKE  (AUSTIH),  SAIHT,  OF  CANTER- 
BURY :  The  apostle  to  the  English  and  first  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  May  26,  604 
or  605.  When  first  heard  of  he  was  prtrpositwt 
(prior)  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew*  founded 


by  Gregory  the  Great  in  Home^  and  was  sent  by 
Gregory  in  596  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  forty 
monks  to  preach  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  lo*t 
heart  on  the  way  and  Augustine  went  back  to 
Rome  from  PVovence  and  asked  that  the  ndssioti 
be  given  up.  The  pope,  however,  commanded 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and  thej  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Thane  t  in  the  spring  of  597, 
They  found  the  way  not  unprepared  as  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Paris  and  wife  of  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Keutj  w*as  a  CluiHtiau  and  waa 
allowed  to  worship  God  in  her  own  way.  Ethel- 
bcrt  permitted  the  missionaries  to  settle  and 
prcuch  in  his  town  of  Canterbury  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  converted  and  AugustiiiC 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Aries,  At  Christmas 
10,000  of  the  king's  subjects  wbtg  baptized.  Au- 
gustine sent  a  report  of  liis  succtiss  to  Gregory  with 
certain  rather  petty  questions  concerning  his  work, 
wlilch  do  not  indicate  a  great  raind.  In  601  Mclli- 
tus  (q.v.)  and  others  brought  the  pope's  repUes, 
with  the  puUimn  for  Augustine  and  a  present  of 
sacred  vessels,  vestments,  relics,  books,  and  the 
like*  Gregory  directed  the  new  archbishop  to  or- 
dain as  siKin  as  |Kiasible  twelve  suflfragan  bif^hops 
and  to  send  a  bishop  to  York,  who  should  also  have 
twelve  suffragans, — -a  plan  which  was  not  earned 
out^  nonvaif  the  primat  ial  see  establislied  at  London  as 
Gregory  in tc^ndcd.  More  practicable  were  the  pope's 
mandates  concerning  heathen  temples  and  usages; 
the  former  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Christian 
service  and  the  latter,  so  far  as  i>ossible,  to  be  tracs- 
formed  into  dedication  ceremonies  or  feasts  of  mar- 
tyrs, since  "  he  who  would  climb  to  a  lofty  height 
must  go  up  by  steps,  not  lea|ia  "  (letter  of  Gregory 
to  Mellitus,  in  Fiede,  i,  ZO).  Augustine  reconse* 
crated  and  rebuilt  an  old  church  at  Canterbury  as 
his  cathedral  and  founded  a  monastery  in  coimection 
with  it.  He  also  restored  a  church  and  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  outside 
the  walls*  Hia  attempts  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
old  British  Church  in  Wales  failed.  See  Angi^o* 
BxxoNSf  CoNVEKstoN  OF  TE£;  Qeltig  Ohdbch  m 
Britain  Axm  Iri^lanb. 

BtaLfoufiAF-HT;  The  jmportaTit  i»urc^  »rt*  BedA.  HiMt  #ecf., 
i,  23-ij,  3  and  tlip  Ipttenor  Gregiao'  the  Great  (in  ELkdd&a 
tkiid  Stubbs,  CauHcHt,  Hi,  5-3St,  The  thirteenth  iKti(»- 
Dfu-y  of  AusuRtine'i  mL^ion  in  1897  ciilled  forth  n  number 
of  ptiblimtiDns^  incJudine  An  edit  Jut]:  of  the  cbj^pters  tA 
Bed^!,  with  iutroductiojci,  by  A.  Snow,  O.  S.  B.^  LoDiiaD, 
1897t  jLDd  Thf  MiitnioTt  af  St^  Auffiatint  to  Mftotafid  iwevfd-' 
inff  Ut  iht  Original  Docutwini*,  ed.  A.  J.  Mbjuo,  CumbridjEe, 
1897,  which  ffjve?'  w^ry thing  of  Lmportauoe  in  Latin  and 
En^lJAh  icL  abo  IlaiLdan  and  Stubbs,  ut  sup,,  in.  3-€0>. 
Mono]{niph<^  of  a  more  popular  cliorocter  were  is.-»yed  by 
G.  F.  Browne,  Aii(juitt\fie  and  hii  CofnpaniojtMt  London, 
ISG5;  C  L.  Cults,  Auffustine  ^f  Catttgrtfwy.  ib.  ISDJ; 
llmu,  &.  J.,  St,  Avirv*iin  de  Cunlfriflirif  et  «€t  compofffMim, 
Farifl,  1897,  Eng.  traiul.,  Landon,  ISO 7;  F.  A.  Ga«qo«t. 
The  MUwion  of  SL  Au^UMUne.  ib.  1S&7:  W,  E.  CoIHm, 
BeiHfi*iifi4^  of  Knffli^  Chriatianitif:  C&mino  of  St-,  Auffitt* 
tint,  ib.  1898  (brief  but  eelmlarlyi;  cnentioti  may  be  mada 
also  of  DNB,  1SS5,  u,  £55-257;  W,  Hook,  £*im  of  the 
Archbuhopt  af  Caidgfhury^  voL  i,  London,  1830;  E.  Ba^ 
9onf«t  l^  Sendung  .du^^iutttu  zur  BtUnxhrun^t  drr  AngeU 
M£h»en.  Lfiipftic,  1890;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Ifitt^mcal  Me- 
mtmaii  of  Cantttinirjt ,  pp.  1&-55h  London.  l&Sr*;  G^  F.  Mot^ 
leaf,  A  pfiidisMQf  MeififTinlEurtrp^.  pp.  87-fta.  London,  Ift^- 
W.  BrijEjht.  Aflfisy  Englinh  Church  tliMtar^,  pp,  40^109,  Ox- 
ford, 1897.  Thij*  LLfei  of  Augustine  ia  induded  in  Ciirdiaal 
Newnum'a  Liis€»  of  the  Enffiith  SairUt*  London »  1S45. 
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AncQflti 


AUGUSTINEy  SAHrTy  OP  HIPPO. 


L  Life. 

1.  Formativ*  Period. 

Sources  for  a  Biography  (|  1). 

Boyhood.  Parental  InfluenoesCI  2). 

Sefaoolinc  and  Early  Biarri«ce(|  3). 

Comes  Under  Manichean  InfluenoM 
(M). 

Teaches  at  Thacaste  (|  5). 

Rejection   of  Manieheanism.     Re- 
moval to  Rome  (i  6). 

Life  Under  Ambrose  at  ICilan  (§  7). 


Attcaeted  to  Neoplatoai«n  (i  8). 
Goi»r«raioa  to  Ohri^aanity  (|  9). 
Baptism.     Ordination    in    Africa 

(I  10). 
Presbyterate  at  Hippo  (i  11). 
Beginnings  of    Polemic    Aetiyity 

(I  12). 
2.  Work  as  Bishop. 

Election  to  the  Bishopric  (i  1). 
Possidius's    View    of    Augustine's 

Services  (§  2). 


Doctrinal  Importanoa  of  Augustine 

(13). 
Events  of  His  Episcopate  (|  4). 
n.  Theology  and  Writings. 

His  Anti-Manioheanism  (§1). 
His  Anti-Pelagianism  (|  2). 
Anti-Pelagian  Writings  (§  3). 
Activity  Against  Donatism  (|  4). 
Development  of  His  Views  (|  6). 
Additional  Writings  ($  6). 
Miscellaneous  Works  (|  7). 


I.  Life:  1.  FomuttivB  Period:  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo  (Lat.  Aaguatinua;  the  prsnomen  Aure- 
lius  given  by  Orosiua,  Prosper,  and  others,  has  no 
evidence  in  his  own  writings,  or  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him),  is  not  only  the  most  important  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  one  best  known  through  a  variety  of 
specially  full  and  useful  sources.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  writers  of  the  early  period,  and 
the  multiplication  of  his  manuscripts  has  allowed 
his  works  to  come  down  relatively  complete  in  num- 
ber. Among  thede,  the  Confession 
X.  Sottrcet  ties  and  the  Retradationes  have  a 
for  a  Bi-  unique  value  for  the  history  of  primi- 
ogriqifay.  tive  church  life,  while  others  are  full 
of  biographical  details.  Moreover, 
a  countryman  of  his,  Possidius,  Bishop  of  Calama, 
who  was  in  dose  relations  with  him  for  forty  years 
and  present  at  his  death,  has  given  us  a  life  which 
deserves  a  place  of  honor  in  eariy  hagiography. 
We  have  thus  remarkably^  satisfactory  sources 
both  as  to  Augustine's  life  and  as  to  his  Utcrary 
work.  He  himself,  in  his  Confesstonea  (written 
between  3d7  and  400),  has  described  the  events 
of  his  first  thirty-three  years;  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  we  have  both  the  treatises  and  letters, 
which  begin  about  the  time  when  the  Confessvonea 
stop,  as  well  as  the  biography  by  Possidius.  For 
the  historical  understanding  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  for  their  dates  and  criticism,  Augustine  himself 
has  left  in  the  Retradationes  (completed  at  the  end 
of  427)  a  unique  guide.  In  this  review  he  takes  up 
each  one  of  his  writings,  except  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons, in  chronological  order,  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  things  which  might  be  misconstrued 
or  of  restating  them  in  a  better  way;  and  Possidius 
has  given  us  also  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
list  of  all  the  writings,  as  an  appendix  to  his  biog- 
raphy. 

Augustine  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  author  the 

whole  course  of  whose  development  can  be  deariy 

traced,  as  well  as  the  first  in  whose  case  we  are  able 

to  determine  the  exact  period  covered  by  his  career, 

to  the  very  day.  He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was 

bom  at  Thagaste  (Tagaste;  now  Suk 

2.  Boyhood.  Arras),  in  proconsular  Nunoidia,  Nov. 

Parental     13,  354;   he  died   at    Hippo  Regius 

Influences,   (just  south  of  the  modem  Bona)  Aug. 

28,430.  [Both  Suk  Arras  and  Bona  are 

in  the  present  Algeria,  the  first  60  m.  w.  by  s.  and  the 

second  65  m.  w.  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  Carthage.] 

His  father  Patrictus,  as  a  member  of  the  ooundl, 

belonged  to  the  influential  classes  of  the  place; 

he   was,    however,    in    straitened    circumstances, 

and  seems  to  have  had  nothing  remarkable  either 


in  mental  equipment  or  in  character,  but  to  have 
been  a  lively,  sensual,  hot-tempered  person,  en- 
tirdy  taken  up  with  his  woridly  concerns,  and 
unfriendly  to  Christianity  until  the  close  of  his  life; 
he  became  a  catechumen  shortly  before  Augustine 
reached  his  sixteenth  year  (369-370).  To  his  mother 
Monnica  (so  the  manuscripts  write  her  name,  not 
Monica;  b.  331,  d.  387)  Augustine  later  believed 
that  he  owed  what  he  became.  But  though  sh« 
was  evidently  an  honorable,  loving,  self-sacrificing, 
and  able  woman,  she  was  not  always  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  mother  that  tradition  has  made  her 
appear.  Her  religion  in  earlier  life  has  traces  of 
formality  and  worldliness  about  it;  her  ambition 
for  her  son  seems  at  first  to  have  had  little  moral 
earnestness  and  she  regretted  his  Manieheanism 
more  than  die  did  his  early  sensuality.  It  seems 
to  have  been  through  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
tliat  she  attained  the  mature  personal  piety  with 
which  she  left  the  world.  Of  Augustine  as  a  boy 
his  parents  were  intensdy  proud.  He  reodved  his 
first  education  at  Thagaste,  learning  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  from  teachers  who  foUowed  the  old 
traditional  pagan  methods.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  systematic  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith 
at  this  period,  and  though  enrolled  among  the  cate** 
chumens,  apparently  was  near  baptism  only  when 
an  illness  and  his  own  boyish  desire  made  it  tem- 
porarily probable. 

His  father,  ddighted  with  his  son's  progress  in  his 
studies,  sent  him  first  to  the  neighboring  Madaura, 
and  then  to  Carthage,  some  two  days'  journey 
away.  A  year's  enforced  idleness,  while  the 
means  for  this  more  expensive  schooling  were  being 
accumulated,  proved  a  time  of  moral  deterioration; 
but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  forming  our 
conception  of  Augustine's  vicious  living  from  the 
Confessiones  alone.  To  speak,  as  Mommsen  does, 
of  **  frantic  dissipation "  is  to  attach  too  much 
wd^t  to  his  own  penitent  exprcsdons  of  self- 
reproach.  Looking  back  as  a  bishop,  he  naturally 
regarded  his  whole  life  up  to  the 
3.  Schooling  **  oonverdon  "  which  led  to  his  bap- 
and  Early  tism  as  a  period  of  wandering  from 
Marriage,  the  right  way;  but  not  long  after 
this  converdon,  he  judged  differently, 
and  found,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  turning- 
point  of  his  career  in  his  taking  up  philosophy  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  This  view  of  his  early  life, 
which  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Confessumes, 
is  probably  nearer  the  tmth  than  the  popular 
conception  of  a  youth  sunk  in  all  kinds  of  inunoral- 
ity.  When  he  began  the  study  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  it  is  true  that  (in  company  with  com- 
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rades  whose  ideas  of  pleasure  were  probably  much 
more  gross  than  his)  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  sensual 
pleasure.  But  his  ambition  prevented  him  from 
allowing  his  dissipations  to  interfere  with  his 
studies.  His  son  Adeodatus  was  bom  in  the  sum- 
mer of  372,  and  it  was  probably  the  mother  of  this 
child  whose  charms  enthralled  him  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  about  the  end  of  370.  But  he 
remained  faithful  to  her  until  about  385,  and  the 
grief  which  he  felt  at  parting  from  her  shows  what 
the  relation  had  been.  In  the  view  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  period,  such  a  monogamous  union  was 
distinguished  from  a  formal  marriage  only  by 
certain  legal  restrictions,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mality of  its  beginning  and  the  possibility  of  a 
voluntary  dissolution.  Even  the  Church  was 
slow  to  condemn  such  unions  absolutely,  and 
Monnica  seems  to  have  received  the  child  and  his 
mother  publicly  at  Thagaste.  In  any  case  Augus- 
tine was  known  to  Carthage  not  as  a  roysterer 
but  as  a  quiet  honorable  student.  He  was,  how- 
ever, internally  dissatisfied  with  his  life.  The 
HartensiiLs  of  Cicero,  now  lost  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  To  know  the  truth  was  henceforth  his  deepest 
wish.  About  the  time  when  the  contrast  between 
his  ideals  and  his  actual  life  became  intolerable, 
he  learned  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  the  one 
religion  which  could  lead  him  to  the  attainment 
of  his  ideal.  But  his  pride  of  intellect  held  him 
back  from  embracing  it  earnestly;  the  Scriptures 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  Cicero;  he  sought  for 
wisdom,  not  for  humble  submission  to  authority. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  ready  to  be  affected 
by  the  Manichean  propaganda  which    was    then 

actively  carried  on  in  Africa,  without 

4.  Comes     apparently  being  much  hindered  by 

Under  Mani-  the  imperial  edict  against  assemblies 

chean  In-    of   the   sect.    Two   things   especially 

fluences.     attracted    him    to    the     Manicheans: 

they  felt  at  liberty  to  criticize  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Old  Testament,  with 
perfect  freedom;  and  they  held  chastity  and  self- 
denial  in  honor.  The  former  fitted  in  with  the 
impression  which  the  Bible  had  made  on  Augustine 
himself;  the  latter  corresponded  closely  to  his 
mood  at  the  time.  The  prayer  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  in  his  heart  then,  **  Lord,  give  me  chastity 
and  temperance,  but  not  now,"  may  be  taken  as 
the  formula  which  represents  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  Manichean  auditores.  Among  these  Augus- 
tine was  classed  during  his  nineteenth  year;  but 
he  went  no  further,  though  he  held  firmly  to  Mani- 
cheanism  for  nine  years,  during  which  he  en- 
deavored to  convert  all  his  friends,  scorned  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  held  frequent  dis- 
putations with  catholic  believers. 

Having    finished    his   studies,    he    returned    to 
Thagaste  and  began  to  teach  grammar,  living  in 

the  house  of  Romanianus,  a  prominent 

5.  Teaches   citizen  who  had  been  of  much  service 

At  Thagaste.  to  him   since  his  father's  death,  and 

whom  he  converted  to  Manicheanism. 
Monnica  deeply  grieved  at  her  son's  heresy,  for- 
bade him  her  house,  until  reassured  by  a  vision 
that    promised    his  restoration.    She    comforted 


herself  also  by  the  word  of  a  certain  bishop  (prob- 
ably of  Thagaste)  that  **  the  child  of  so  many 
tears  could  not  be  lost."  He  seems  to  have  spent 
little  more  than  a  year  in  Thagaste,  when  the 
desire  for  a  wider  field,  together  with  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  moved  him  to  return  to  Carthage 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

The  next  period  was  a  time  of  diligent  study, 

and  produced  (about  the  end  of  380)  the   treatise, 

long  since  lost,  De  pulchro  et  apto. 

6.  Rejection  Meanwhile  the  hold  of  Manicheanism 
of  Mani-  on  him  was  loosening.  Its  feeble 
cheanism.    cosmology  and  metaphysics  had  long 

Removal  to  since  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  the 
Rome.  astrological  superstitions  springing 
from  the  credulity  of  its  disciples 
offended  his  reason.  The  members  of  the  sect, 
imwilling  to  lose  him,  had  great  hopes  from  a  meet- 
ing with  their  leader  Faust  us  of  Mileve;  but  when 
he  came  to  Carthage  in  the  autumn  of  382,  he  too 
proved  disappointing,  and  Augustine  ceased  to  be 
at  heart  a  Manichean.  He  was  not  yet,  however, 
prepared  to  put  anything  in  the  place  of  the  doc- 
trine he  had  held,  and  remained  in  outward  com- 
munion with  his  former  associates  while  he  pursued 
his  search  for  truth.  Soon  after  his  Manichean  con- 
victions had  broken  down,  he  left  Carthage  for 
Rome,  partly,  it  would  seem,  to  escape  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  his  mother  on  a  mind 
which  craved  perfect  freedom  of  investigation. 
Here  he  was  brought  more  than  ever,  by  obligations 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  into  close  association 
with  Manicheans,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
Rome,  not  merely  audUores  but  perfedi  or  fully 
initiated  members.  This  did  not  last  long,  however, 
for  the  prefect  Symmachus  sent  him  to  Milan, 
certainly  before  the  beginning  of  385,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

The  change  of  residence  completed  Augustine's 

separation    from   Manicheanism.     He  listened   to 

the  preaching  of  Ambrose  and  by  it 

7.  Life  Un-  was  made  acquainted  with  the  alle- 
dcr  Am-  gorical  interpretation  of  the  Scripn 
brose  at    tures  and  the  weakness  of  the  Mani- 

Milan.  chean  Biblical  criticism,  but  he  was 
not  yet  ready  to  accept  catholic 
Christianity.  His  mind  was  still  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  later  Acad- 
emy. This  was  the  least  satisfactory  stage  in  his  men- 
tal development,  though  his  external  circumstances 
were  increasingly  favorable.  He  had  his  mother 
again  with  him  now,  and  shared  a  house  and  garden 
with  her  and  his  devoted  friends  Alypius  and  Ne- 
bridius,  who  had  followed  him  to  Milan;  his  assured 
social  position  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that,  in 
deference  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  he  was  for- 
mally betrothed  to  a  woman  of  suitable  station. 
As  a  catechumen  of  the  Church,  he  listened  regularly 
to  the  sermons  of  Ambrose.  The  bishop,  though  as 
yet  he  knew  nothing  of  Augustine's  internal 
struggles,  had  welcomed  him  in  the  friendliest 
manner  both  for  his  own  and  for  Monnica's  sake. 
Yet  Augustine  was  attracted  only  by  Ambrose's 
eloquence,  not  by  his  faith;  now  he  agreed,  and 
now  he  questioned.  Morally  his  life  was  perhaps 
at  its  lowest  point.    On  his  betrothal,  he  had  put 
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away  the  mother  of  his  son;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  at  this  parting  nor  regard  for  his 
future  wife,  who  was  as  yet  too  young  for  marriage, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  new  concubine  for  the 
two  intervening  years.  Sensuality,  however,  began 
to  pall  upon  him,  little  as  he  cared  to  struggle 
against  it.  His  idealism  was  by  no  means  dead; 
he  told  Romanian,  who  came  to  Milan  at  this 
time  on  business,  that  he  wished  he  could  live  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy; and  a  plan  was  even  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  community  retired  from  the  world,  which 
should  Hve  entirely  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  With 
this  project  his  intention  of  marriage  and  his  am- 
bition interfered,  and  Augustine  was  further  off 
than  ever  from  peace  of  mind. 

In  his  thirty- first  year  he  was  strongly  attracted 
to  Neoplatonism  by  the  logic  of  his  development. 

The  ideaUstic  character  of  this    phi- 

8.  Attracted  losophy  awoke    unbounded     enthusi- 

to  Neo-     asm,  and  he  was  attracted  to  it  also 

jdatonism.    by  its  exposition  of  pure  intellectual 

being  and  of  the  origin  of  evil.  These 
doctrines  brought  him  closer  to  the  Church,  though 
he  did  not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
his  earlier  writings  he  names  this  acquaintance 
with  the  Neoplatonic  teaching  and  its  relation  to 
Christianity  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  though 
in  the  Confessiones  it  appears  only  as  a  stage  on 
the  long  road  of  error.  The  truth,  as  it  may  be 
established  by  a  careful  comparison  of  his  earlier 
and  later  writings,  is  that  his  idealism  had  been 
distinctly  strengthened  by  Neoplatonism,  which 
had  at  the  same  time  revealed  his  own  will,  and  not 
a  naiura  altera  in  him,  as  the  subject  of  his  baser 
desires.  This  made  the  confiict  between  ideal  and 
actual  in  his  life  more  unbearable  than  ever.  Yet 
his  sensual  desires  were  still  so  strong  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  break  away  from  them. 

Help  came  in  a  curious  way.  A  countryman  of 
his,  Pontitianus,  visited  him  and  told  him  things 
which  he  had  never  heard  about  the  monastic  life 
and  the  wonderful  conquests  over  self  which  had 
been  won  under  its  inspiration.  Augustine's  pride 
was  touched;  that  the  unlearned  should  take  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  while 

9.  Conver-  he  with  all  his  learning,  was  still   held 

sion  to      captive  by  the  flesh,  seemed  unworthy 

Christianity,  of  him.     When  Pontitianus  had  gone, 

with  a  few  vehement  words  to  Alypius, 
he  went  hastily  with  him  into  the  garden  to 
fight  out  this  new  problem.  Then  followed  the 
scene  so  often  described.  Overcome  by  his  con- 
flicting emotions  he  left  Alypius  and  threw  himself 
down  under  a  fig-tree  in  tears.  From  a  neigh- 
boring house  came  a  child's  voice  repeating  again 
and  again  the  simple  words  ToUej  lege,  "  Take  up 
and  read."  It  seemed  to  him  a  heavenly  indica- 
tion; he  picked  up  the  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
which  he  had  left  where  he  and  Alypius  had  been 
sitting,  and  opened  at  Romans  xiii.  When  he 
came  to  the  words,  "  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 
day;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,"  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  decisive  message  had  been  sent  to  his  own 


soul,  and  his  resolve  was  taken.  Alypius  found  a 
word  for  himself  a  few  lines  further,  "  Him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye;"  and  together 
they  went  into  the  house  to  bring  the  good  news 
to  Monnica.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  386. 

Augustine,  intent  on  breaking  wholly  with  his 
old  life,  gave  up  his  position,  and  wrote  to  Ambrose 
to  ask  for  baptism.  The  months  which  inter- 
vened between  that  summer  and  the  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  at  which,  according  to  the  early 
custom,  he  intended  to  receive  the  sacrament,  were 
spent  in  delightful  calm  at  a  country-house,  put  at 
his  disposal  by  one  of  his  friends,  at  Cassisiacum 
(Casciago,  47  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milan).  Here  Monnica 
Alypius,  Adeodatus,  and  some  of  his  pupils  kept 
him  company,  and  he  still  lectured  on 
10.  Baptism.  Vergil  to  them  and  held  philosophic 
Ordination  discussions.  The  whole  party  re- 
in Africa,  tunied  to  Milan  before  Easter  (387), 
and  Augustine,  with  Alypius  and  Adeo- 
datus, was  baptized.  Plans  were  then  made  for 
returning  to  Africa;  but  these  were  upset  by  the 
death  of  Monnica,  which  took  place  at  Ostia  as 
they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  and  has  been 
described  by  her  devoted  son  in  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  beautiful  passages  of  the  Confessiones. 
Augustine  remained  at  least  another  year  in  Italy, 
apparently  in  Rome,  Hving  the  same  quiet  life 
which  he  had  led  at  Cassisiacum,  studying  and 
writing,  in  company  with  his  countryman  Evo- 
dius,  later  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Here,  where  he  had 
been  most  closely  associated  with  the  Manicheans, 
his  literary  warfare  with  them  naturally  began;  and 
he  was  also  writing  on  free  will,  though  this  book 
was  only  finished  at  Hippo  in  391.  In  the  autumn 
of  388,  passing  through  Carthage,  he  returned  ta 
Thagast^,  a  far  different  man  from  the  Augustine 
who  had  left  it  five  years  before.  Alypius  was 
still  with  him,  and  also  Adeodatus,  who  died  young, 
we  do  not  know  when  or  where.  Here  Augustine 
and  his  friends  again  took  up  a  quiet,  though  not  yet 
in  any  sense  a  monastic,  life  in  common,  and  pur- 
sued their  favorite  studies.  About  the  beginning 
of  391,  having  found  a  friend  in  Hippo  to  help  in 
the  foundation  of  what  he  calls  a  monastery,  he 
sold  his  inheritance,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  in 
response  to  a  general  demand,  though  not  with- 
out misgivings  on  his  oiiinfi  part. 

The  years  wliich  he  spent  in  the  presbjrterate 
(391-395)  are  the  last  of  his  formative  period.     The 
very  earliest  works  which  fall  Aaithin  the  time  of 
his  episcopate  show  us  the  fully  developed  theolo- 
gian of  whose  special  teaching  we  think  when  we 
speak  of  Augustinianism.    There  is  httle  externally 
noteworthy  in    these   four   years.     He   took    up 
active    work     not    later     than    the 
II.  Pres-    Easter  of   391,    when   we    find    him 
byterate  at  preaching  to  the  candidates  for  bap- 
Hippo,       tism.    The  plaas  for  a  monastic  com- 
munity  which    had   brought  him    to 
Hippo    were  now  realized.     In    a  garden    given 
for    the    purpose    by    the    bishop,  Valerius,    he 
founded  his  monastery,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  in  Africa,  and  is  of  especial  significance 
because  it  maintained  a  clerical  school  and  thua 
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made  a  connecting  link  between  monastidflm 
and  the  secular  clergy.  Other  details  of  this 
period  are  that  he  appealed  to  Aurelius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  to  suppress  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing banquets  and  entertainments  in  the  churches, 
and  by  39«5  had  succeeded,  through  his  courageous 
eloquence,  in  abolishing  it  in  Hippo;  that  in  392 
a  public  disputation  took  place  between  him  and  a 
Manichean  presbyter  of  Hippo,  Fortunatus;  that 
his  treatise  De  fide  el  aymbolo  was  prepared  to  be 
read  before  the  council  held  at  Hippo  October  8, 
393;  and  that  after  that  he  was  in  Carthage  for  a 
while,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  synod  held 
there  in  394. 

The  intellectual  interests  of  these  four  years  are 
more  easily  determined,  principally  concerned  as 
they  are  with  the  Manichean  controversy,  and  pro- 
ducing the  treatises  De  utilitate  ere- 
12.  Begin-  dendi  (391),  De  duabus  animabus  con- 
nings  of  tra  Manichceoa  (first  half  of  392),  and 
Polemic  Contra  Adimantum  (394  or  395).  His 
ActiTity.  activity  against  the  Donatists  also 
begins  in  this  period,  but  he  is  still 
more  occupied  with  the  Manich^ms,  both  from 
the  recollections  of  his  own  past  and  from  his  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  Scripture,  which  appears, 
together  with  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Church's 
teaching,  in  the  works  just  named,  and  even  more 
in  others  of  this  period,  such  as  his  expositions  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians.  Full  as  the  writings 
of  this  epoch  are,  however,  of  Biblical  phrases  and 
terms, — grace  and  the  law,  predestination,  vocation, 
justification,  regeneration — a  reader  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Neoplatonism  will  detect 
Augustine's  old  love  of  it  in  a  Christian  dress  in 
not  a  few  places.  He  has  entered  so  far  into  St. 
Paul's  teaching  that  humanity  as  a  whole  appears 
to  him  a  maaaa  peccaii  or  peccatoruniy  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  that  is,  without  the  grace  of  God,  must 
inevitably  perish.  However  much  we  are  here 
reminded  of  the  later  Augustine,  it  is  clear  that  he 
still  held  the  belief  that  the  free  will  of  man  could 
decide  his  own  destiny.  He  knew  some  who  saw 
in  Romans  ix  an  imconditional  predestination 
which  took  away  the  freedom  of  the  will;  but  he 
was  still  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  Church's 
teaching.  His  opinion  on  this  point  did  not  change 
till  after  he  was  a  bishop. 

2.  Work  as  Bishop:    The  more  widely  known 
Augustine  became,  the  more  Valerius,  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  was  afraid  of  losing  him  on  the  first  va- 
cancy of  some  neighboring  see,  and  desired  to  fix 
him  permanently  in  Hippo  by  making  him  coad- 
jutor-bishop,— a  desire  in  which  the 
I.  Election  people    ardently    concurred.    Augus- 
to  the       tine  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
Bishopric,    ject,  though  possibly  neither  he  nor  Va- 
lerius knew  that  it  might  be  held  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  eighth  canon  of  Nicsea,  which  for- 
bade in  its  last  clause  "  two  bishops  in  one  city  " 
(Hefele,  Conciliengeschichtef  i,407  sqq.,  Eng.  transL, 
i,  409-410) ;  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  Megahus  of 
Calama,  seems  to  have  raised  difficulties  which  sprang 
at  least  partly  from  a  personal  lack  of  confidence. 
J^.ut  Valerius  carried  his  plan  through,  and  not  long 


before  Christmas,  395,  Augustine  was  oonsecrated 
by  Megalius.  It  is  not  known  when  Valerius  died; 
but  it  makes  little  difference,  since  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  left  the  administration  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  his  assistant. 

A  complete  narration  of  Augustine's  doings  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  in  which  he  was  the  glory 
of  the  little  diocese  would  require  a  history  of  the 
African,  almost  of  the  whole  Western,  Church. 
Here  we  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  discuss  some 
things  which  constitute  his  importance  to  later 
Christianity,  and  mention  a  few  important  bio- 
graphical facts.  Further  details  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  Donatism,  Peiaoius,  Semipelagian- 

I8M,  MONASTICIfiM,  NORTH  AFRICAN  ChURCH.      The 

life  of  Augustine  by  his  friend  Possidius  shows  that 
its  author  was  possessed  by  the  de- 
2.  Possid-  sire  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  a 
ius's  View  of  man  who  was  destined  to  have  a  last- 
Augustine's  ing  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Services.  Church;  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
product  of  hagiography.  He  con- 
siders Augustine  first  as  an  author  who  has  left  so 
many  works  in  refutation  of  heresy  and  encourage- 
ment of  piety  that  few  even  of  diligent  students 
can  master  them  all;  and  he  feels  himself  therefore 
bound  to  include  a  brief  account  of  his  subject's 
literary  activity.  Then  he  deals  with  the  services 
which  Augustine  rendered  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church  by  his  labors  against  the  Donatists; 
and  finally  he  attributes  to  Augustine's  encourage- 
ment of  monasticism  much  of  its  growth,  together 
with  an  actual  regeneration  of  the  clerical  life.  His 
view  on  the  two  latter  points,  if  colored  a  little 
by  the  local  point  of  view,  is  still  the  respectable 
opinion  of  a  contemporary;  but  it  does  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  deliberate  historical  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  The  Vandal  invasion,  which 
came  like  a  spring  frost  upon  the  young  life  of  the 
African  Church,  and  the  Mohanunedan  conquests, 
both  prevented  Augustine's  labors  from  having 
their  full  efifect  in  Africa.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  influence  of  his  writings,  one  may 
really  say  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
was  the  only  permanant  result  of  his  work. 

But  his  writings  have  continued  to  exert  such 
an  influence,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  time  of 
the  early  Church  nor  to  African  soil,  as  no  other 
Father  before  or  since  has  ever  attained. 
3.  ]>octrinal  If  we  look  to  the  posthumous  effects 
Importance  they  have  had,  we  may  agree  with  the 
of  Angus-  verdict  of  Possidius,  and  carry  it 
tine.  further  than  was  possible  to  a  contem- 
porary. Augustine  is  practically  the 
father  of  all  western  Christianity  after  his  time.  It 
is  true  that  Catholicism  has  never  officially  accepted 
his  doctrine  of  grace  in  its  entirety;  but  this  fact 
is  of  relatively  slight  importance  when  we  think  of 
the  colossal  influence  which  his  writings  liave  had 
upon  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  Church's  doctrine 
as  a  whole — there  is  scarcely  a  single  Roman  Cath- 
olic dogma  which  is  historically  intelligible  without 
reference  to  his  teaching.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
dogmas  of  the  Western  Chiu'ch  over  which  he  has 
exerted  an  unparalleled  influence;  its  hierarchical 
and  its  scientific  development  both  derive  from 
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him.  The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  chiefs 
of  medieval  Christendom,  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
is  explicable  in  its  deepest  meaning,  intelligible  in 
its  course,  only  from  his  De  civUaU  Dei;  when  medi- 
eval theology  was  most  active,  then  it  was  most 
under  his  influence,  and  the  scholastic  movement 
was  determined,  not  only  in  its  speculations  but  in 
its  very  method,  by  him.  From  him,  again,  medi- 
eval mysticism,  in  both  its  authorized  and  its 
heretical  forms,  received  its  most  decisive  impulse; 
Augustinian  influences  must  be  taken  into  acooimt 
in  the  study  of  all  the  so-called  precursors  of  the 
Reformation.  When,  however,  we  have  called 
him  the  father  of  medieval  Catholicism,  we  have 
not  yet  said  all.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  in  the 
East  has  been,  to  be  sure,  slight  and  indirect;  but 
the  Reformers  made  an  ally  of  him.  The  charac- 
teristic notes  of  what  are  specifically  called  the 
Reformed  Churches,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran,  are  especially  founded  upon  Augustinian 
tradition.  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  too,  he 
has  been  a  force  far  beyond  the  Middle  Ages;  in 
both  Descartes  and  Spinoza  his  voice  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  trace  all  the  causes 
of  these  abiding  effects;  and  in  what  remains  to  be 
said,  biographical  interest  must  be  largely  our 
guide.  We  know  a  considerable  nujnber  of  events 
in  Augustine's  episoopal  life  which  can  be  surely 

placed — the  so-called  third  and  eighth 
4.  Events    synods  of  Carthage  in  397  and  403,  at 
of  His      which,  as  at  those  still   to   be   men- 
Episcopate,  tioned,  he  was  certainly  present;  the 

disputation  with  the  Manichean  Felix 
at  Hippo  in  404;  the  eleventh  synod  of  Carthage 
in  407;  the  conference  with  the  Donatists  in  Car- 
thage, 411;  the  synod  of  Mileve,  416;  the  African 
general  council  at  Carthage,  418;  the  journey  to 
Ca^sarea  in  Mauretania  and  the  disputation  with 
the  Donatist  bishop  there,  418;  another  general 
council  in  Carthage,  419;  and  finally  the  consecra- 
tion of  Eraclius  as  his  assistant  in  426.  None  of 
these  events,  however,  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in 
his  life,  which  flowed  on  quietly  and  evenly  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  episcopate,  except  the  last 
few  months.  Thus  it  will  require  careful  study  to 
determine  the  epochs  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  this  period. 

II.  Theology:  His  special  and  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Manicheanism  did  not  last  a  great  while 

after    his    consecration.     About    397 

I.  His  Anti-  he  wrote  a  tractate  Contra  epiatolam 

Maniche-     [Manichcn]  quam  vocant  fundamerUi; 

anism.       in  the  De  agone  chrisHanOf   written 

about  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
Confessiones,  a  little  later,  numerous  anti-Mani- 
chean  expressions  occur.  After  this,  however, 
he  only  attacked  the  Manicheans  on  some  special 
occasion,  as  when,  about  400,  on  the  request  of 
his  "  brethren,"  he  wrote  a  detailed  rejoinder  to 
Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop,  or  made  the  treatise 
De  ncUura  boni  out  of  his  discussions  ^ith  Felix; 
a  little  later,  also,  the  letter  of  the  Manichean 
Secundinus  gave  him  occasion  to  write  Contra 
Secundinumy  which,  in  spite  of  its  comparative 
brevity,  he  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  writings 


on  this  subject.  In  the  succeeding  period,  he  was 
much  more  occupied  with  anti-Donatist  polemics, 
which  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  take  second 
place  by  the  emergence  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. 

It  has    been  thought    that    Augustine's    anti- 
Pelagian  teaching  grew  out  of  his  conception  of  the 

Chureh  and  its  sacraments  as  a  means 

3.  Hit  Anti-  of  salvation;  and  attention  was  called 

Pelagian-    to  the  fact  that  before  the  Pelagian 

ism.        controversy  this  aspect  of  the  Church 

had,  through  the  struggle  with  the 
Donatists,  assumed  special  importance  in  his  mind. 
But  this  conception  should  be  denied.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  395  Augustine's  views  on  sin  and  grace, 
freedom  and  predestination,  were  not  what  they 
afterward  came  to  be.  But  the  new  trend  was 
given  to  them  before  the  time  of  his  anti-Donatist 
activity,  and  so  before  he  could  have  heard  anything 
of  Pelagius.  What  we  call  Augustinianism  was 
not  a  reaction  against  Pelagianism;  it  would  be 
much  truer  to  say  that  the  latter  was  a  reaction 
against  Augustine's  views.  He  himself  names  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate  as  the  turning-point. 
Accordingly,  in  the  first  thing  which  he  wrote  after 
his  consecration,  the  De  divenie  qtuBstionibus  ad 
Sitnplicianutn  (396  or  397),  we  come  already  upon 
the  new  conception.  In  no  other  of  his  writings 
do  we  see  as  plainly  the  gradual  attainment  of 
conviction  on  any  point;  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
lUtradationes,  he  was  laboring  for  the  free  choice 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  the  grace  of  God  won  the 
day.  So  completely  was  it  won,  that  we  might 
set  forth  the  specifically  Augustinian  teaching  on 
grace,  as  against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Massilians, 
by  a  series  of  quotations  taken  wholly  from  this 
treatise.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his  later  teaching 
is  still  undeveloped  here;  the  question  of  predestinar 
tion  (though  the  word  is  used)  does  not  really  come 
up;  he  is  not  clear  as  to  the  term  ''  election " ; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  ^*  gift  of  perseverance." 
But  what  we  get  on  these  points  later  is  nothing 
but  the  logical  consequence  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed here,  and  so  we  have  the  actual  genesis 
of  Augustine's  predestinarian  teaching  under  our 
eyes.  It  is  determined  by  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  infant  baptism — still  less  by  any  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
Church.  The  impulse  comes  directly  from  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  help,  it  is  true,  of  those  exegetical 
thoughts  which  he  mentioned  earlier  as  those  of 
others  and  not  his  own.  To  be  sure,  Paul  alone 
can  not  explain  this  doctrine  of  grace;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  very  definition  of  grace 
is  non-Pauline.  Grace  is  for  Augustine,  both  now 
and  later,  not  the  miaericordia  peccata  condonans 
of  the  Reformers,  as  justification  is  not  the  altera- 
tion of  the  relation  to  God  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  <»ccipere  remistUmem,  Grace  is  rather  the 
mieericordia  which  displays  itself  in  the  divine 
inapiratio,  and  justification  is  justum  or  pium 
fieri  as  a  result  of  this.  We  may  even  say  that 
this  grace  is  an  interna  illwninatio  such  as  a  study 
of  Augustine's  Neoplatonism  enables  us  easily 
to  understand,  which  restores  the  connection  with 
the  divine  bonum  esse.    He  had  long  been  convinced 
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that  "  not  only  the  greatest  but  also  the  smallest 
good  things  can  not  be,  except  from  him  from 
whom  are  all  good  things,  that  is,  from  God;" 
and  it  might  well  seem  to  him  to  follow  from  this 
that  faith,  which  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  could 
proceed  from  the  operation  of  God  alone.  This 
explains  the  idea  that  grace  works  like  a  law  of 
nature,  drawing  the  human  wiU  to  God  with  a 
divine  omnipotence.  Of  course  this  Neoplatonic 
coloring  must  not  be  exaggerated;  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  itself  in  his  earlier  writings  than  in  the 
later,  and  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  his  pre- 
destinarian  teaching  without  the  New  Testament. 
With  this  knowledge,  we  are  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate the  force  of  a  difficulty  which  now  confronted 
Augustine  for  the  first  time,  but  never  afterward 
left  him,  and  which  has  been  present  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  even  down  to  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican.  If  faith  depends  upon 
an  action  of  our  own,  solicited  but  not  caused  by 
vocation,  it  can  only  save  a  man  when,  per  fidem 
ffratiam  acciptenSf  he  becomes  one  who  not  merely 
believes  in  God  but  loves  him  also.  But  if  faith 
has  been  already  inspired  by  grace,  and  if,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  justification  by  faith,  it  is 
held  (in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  grace) 
that  justification  follows  upon  the  infusio  caritatis, 
— then  either  the  conception  of  the  faith  which  is 
God-inspired  must  pass  its  fluctuating  boundaries 
and  approach  nearer  to  that  of  cantos,  or  the  con- 
ception of  faith  which  is  unconnected  with  cariias 
will  render  the  fact  of  its  inspiration  unintelligible 
and  justification  by  faith  impossible.  Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian  writings  set  forth  this  doctrine  of 
grace  more  clearly  in  some  points,  such  as  the  terms 
"  election,"  "  predestination,"  "  the  gift  of  perse- 
verance," and  also  more  logically;  but  space  for- 
bids us  to  show  this  here,  as  the  part  taken  in  this 
controversy  by  Augustine  is  so  fully  detailed  else- 
where (see  Pelagius;  Semipelaqianism).  An 
enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  this  subject 
must  suffice. 

They  are  as  follows:  De  peccatorum  mentis   et 

remusione    (412);    De     spiritu    et     lUera     (412); 

De  natura  et  gratia  contra  Pelagium 

3.  Anti-      (415);    De  perfectione    juatitice    homi- 

Pelagian  nis  (about  415);  De  gestis  Pelagii 
Writings.  (417);  De  gratia  Christi  et  de  peccato 
originali  (418) ;  De  nuptiis  et  con- 
cupiscentia  (419  and  420);  De  anima  et  ejus 
origine  (about  419),  which  does  not  bear  directly 
on  Pelagianism,  but  answers  a  Pelagianizing  critic 
of  Augustine's  reserve  on  the  question  of  traducian- 
ism  and  creationism;  Contra  duos  epiatxdas  Pe- 
lagianorum  ad  Bonifatium,  romance  ecclesice  epis- 
copum  (about  420);  Contra  Julianum  (about  421); 
De  gratia  et  libera  arbitrio  (426  or  427);  De  cor- 
reptione  et  gratia  (426  or  427);  De  pradestinatione 
sanctorum  (428  or  429);  De  dono  persei^erantioe 
(428  or  429) ;  and  the  opus  imperfectum  written  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Contra  secundam  Juliani 
responsionem. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  what  influ- 
ence the  Donatist  controversy  had  upon  Augustine's 
intellectual  development,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
how  long  and   how  intensely  he  was  concerned 


with  it.  We  have  seen  that  even  before  he  was  a 
bishop  he  was  defending  the  catholic  Church  against 
the  Donatists;  and  after  his  consecration  he  took 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  all  the  important 
discussions  of  the  matter,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  letters  and  sermons  as  well  as  in  his 

more  formal  polemical  writings.     The 

4.  Activity   first  of  these  which  belongs  to   the 

Against     period  of  his  episcopate.  Contra   par- 

Donatism.  tern  Donatio  has  been  lost;  about  400 

he  wrote  the  two  cognate  treatises 
Contra  epistvlam  Parmeniani  (the  Donatist  bishop 
of  Carthage)  and  De  baptismo  contra  Donatistas. 
He  was  considered  by  the  schismatics  as  their 
chief  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  a  libelous  attack  on  their  part  in  a  re- 
joinder now  lost.  From  the  years  401  and  402 
we  have  the  reply  to  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta, 
Contra  epistvlam  Petilianif  and  also  the  Epistula 
ad  catholicos  de  unitate  ecclesice.  The  conflict 
was  now  reaching  its  most  acute  stage.  After  the 
Carthaginian  synod  of  403  had  made  preparations 
for  a  decisive  debate  with  the  Donatists,  and  the 
latter  had  declined  to  fall  in  with  the  plan,  the 
bitterness  on  both  sides  increased.  Another  synod 
at  Carthage  the  following  year  decided  that  the 
emperor  should  be  asked  for  penal  laws  against  the 
Donatists.  Honorius  granted  the  request;  but  the 
employment  of  force  in  matters  of  belief  brought 
up  a  new  point  of  discord  between  the  two  sides. 
When  these  laws  were  abrogated  (409),  the  plan  of 
a  joint  conference  was  tried  once  more  in  June,  41 1 , 
under  imperial  authority,  nearly  300  bishops 
being  present  from  each  side,  with  Augustine  and 
Aurelius  of  Carthage  as  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  catholic  cause.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Donatists  proving  insubordinate,  Honorius  issued 
a  new  and  severer  edict  against  them,  which  proved 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  schism.  For  these 
years  from  405  to  412  we  have  twenty-one  extant 
letters  of  Augustine's  bearing  on  the  controversy, 
and  there  were  eight  formal  treatises,  but  four  of 
these  are  lost.  Those  which  we  still  have  are: 
Contra  Cresconium  grammaticum  (about  406); 
De  unico  baptismo  (about  410  or  411),  in  answer 
to  a  work  of  the  same  name  by  Petilian;  the  brief 
report  of  the  conference  (end  of  411);  and  the  Liber 
contra  Donatistas  post  collationem  (probably  412). 
After  this  date,  though  he  occasionally  touched  on 
the  question  in  letters  and  sermons,  he  produced 
practically  no  more  literary  polemics  in  regard  to  it; 
we  know  of  one  lost  anti-Donatist  treatise  of  about 
416,  and  still  possess  one  written  for  a  special 
occasion  Contra  Gaudentium,  Donatistarum  epis- 
copum f  about  420;  but  these  are  all. 

The  earliest  of  the  extant  works  against  the 
Donatists  present  the  same  views  of  the  Church  and 
its  sacraments  which  Augustine  developed  later. 
The  principles  which  he  represented  in  this  con- 
ffict  are  merely  those  which,  in  a  simpler  form, 
had  either  appeared  in  the  anti-Donatist  polemics 
before  his  time  or  had  been  part  of  his  own  earlier 
belief.  What  he  did  was  to  formulate  them  with 
more  dogmatic  precision,  and  to  permeate  the 
ordinary  controversial    theses  with   his  own  deep 
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thoughts  on  unitaa,  caritaSy  and  inspiratio  gratia 
in  the  Church,  thoughts  which  again  trace  their 
origin  back  to  his  Neoplatonic  foundations.  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  he  changed 
5.  Develop-  his  opinion  about  the  methods  to  be 

ment  of  employed;  he  had  at  first  been  opposed 
His  Views,  to  the  employment  of  force,  but  later 
came  to  the  **  Compel  them  to  come 
in  "  point  of  view.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  the  practical  struggle  with  the  schismatics 
had  as  much  to  do  with  Augustine's  development 
as  has  been  supposed.  Far  more  weight  must 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Augustine  had  be- 
come a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  of  the  catholic 
Church,  and  as  such  worked  continually  deeper  into 
the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  thought.  This  was  not 
hard  for  the  son  of  Monnica  and  the  reverent  ad- 
mirer of  Ambrose.  His  position  as  a  bishop  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  only  determining  factor  in 
his  later  views  besides  his  Neoplatonist  foundation, 
his  earnest  study  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  predes- 
tinarian  conception  of  grace  which  he  got  from 
this.  Everything  else  is  merely  secondary.  Thus 
we  find  Augustine  practically  complete  by  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate — about  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  Confessiones,  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  his  development  stood  still  after  that; 
the  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  his  thoughts 
becomes  more  and  more  visible  and  even  vivid; 
but  such  development  as  this  is  no  more  significant 
than  the  effect  of  the  years  seen  upon  a  strong  face; 
in  fact,  it  is  even  less  observable  here — ^for  while 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  spiritual  mind 
stand  out  more  sharply  as  time  goes  on  with 
Augustine,  his  mental  force  shows  scarcely  a 
sign  of  age  at  seventy.  His  health  was  uncertain 
after  386,  and  his  body  aged  before  the  time;  on 
Sept.  26,  426,  he  solemnly  designated  Eraclius  (or 
Heraclius)  as  his  successor,  though  without  conse- 
crating him  bishop,  and  transferred  to  him  such  a 
portion  of  his  duties  as  was  possible.  But  his 
intellectual  vigor  remained  imabated  to  the  end. 
We  see  him,  as  Prosper  depicts  him  in  his  chronicle, 
"  answering  the  books  of  Julian  in  the  very  end  of 
his  days,  while  the  on-rushing  Vandals  were  at  the 
gates,  and  gloriously  persevering  in  the  defense 
of  Christian  grace.''  In  the  third  month  of  the 
siege  of  Hippo  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and,  after  lingering  more  than  ten 
days,  died  Aug.  28,  430.  He  was  able  to  read  on 
his  sick-bed;  he  had  the  Penitential  Psalms  placed 
upon  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  could  see  them. 
Meditating  upon  them,  he  fulfilled  what  he  had 
often  said  before,  that  even  Christians  revered  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  even  presbyters,  ought 
not  to  leave  the  world  without  fitting  thoughts  of 
penitence. 

He  left  no  property  behind  him  but  the  books 
which  he  had  procured  for  the  library  of  the  church, 
among  which,  according  to  Possidius,  corrected 
copies  of  his  own  works  were  some  of  the  most 
valuable.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  Augustine's 
legacy  to  the  Church  at  large.  Certain  parts  of  it 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  above  may  be 
mentioned  here.  He  himself  divided  his  writings 
into  three  classes:  the  232  treatises  {libri)  discussed 


in  the  Retractaiianes ;  the  letters;  and  the  "popular 

tractates,  which  the  Greeks  call  homilies  **  (he  calls 

them  aermanes  ad  poptdum  in  another 

6.  Addi-  place).  He  had  intended  to  review 
tional        the  two  latter  classes  as   he  did  with 

Writings,  the  libri  in  the  RetradationeSf  but  death 
prevented  him.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  index  of  Possidius  fails  us — and  tl^  is  often  the 
case,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  the  great 
number  of  letters  and  sermons — a  critical  study 
of  these  classes  of  writings  is  much  more  difficult 
to  make  than  of  the  libri.  The  edition  published 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1679-1700) 
in  eleven  folio  volumes  affords  a  useful  working 
basis ;  it  includes  217  letters,  though  the  classi  fication 
is  not  always  justified,  and  a  few  more  have  come 
to  light  since.  The  sermons  comprise  a  much  larger 
number.  Augustine  must  be  considered,  although 
his  preaching  did  not  please  himself,  as  the  greatest 
Western  preacher  of  the  early  Cniiu*ch.  He  did  not 
memorize  his  sermons,  but  after  saturating  himself 
with  his  subject,  spoke  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  some  of  them  he  himself  dictated  for 
preservation  after  preaching  them,  while  others 
were  taken  down  by  his  hearers.  Among  those 
for  which  he  is  responsible  are  the  series  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  dogmatically  among  his  most 
interesting  works  (about  416),  and  the  comments 
on  the  Psalms,  partly  preached  (between  410  and 
420). 

Of  works  not  yet  mentioned,  those  written  after 
395  and  named  in  the  Retradationeaj  may  be  classi- 
fied   under    three    heads — exegetical 

7.  Miflcel-  works;  minor  dogmatic,  polemical, 
laneotts  and  practical  treatises;  and  a  separate 
Works,      class  containing  four  more  extensive 

works  of  special  importance.  The 
earliest  of  the  minor  treatises  is  De  caUchizandis 
rvdibus  (about  400),  interesting  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
for  many  other  reasons.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the 
others  will  suffice;  they  are:  De  opere  mona- 
chorum  (about  400);  De  bono  conjugali  and  De 
aancta  virginitate  (about  401),  both  directed 
against  Jovinian's  depreciation  of  virginity;  De 
dimnatione  dcemonum  (between  406  and  411); 
De  fide  et  operibue  (413),  a  completion  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  De  apirUu  et  liieray  useful  for  a  study 
of  the  difference  between  the  Augustinian  and  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  of  grace;  De  cura  pro  fnortuis, 
interesting  as  showing  his  attitude  toward  super- 
stition within  the  Church;  and  a  few  others  of 
less  interest.  We  come  now  to  the  four  works 
which  have  deserved  placing  in  a  special  category. 
One  is  the  De  doctrina  Christiana  (begun  about 
397,  finished  426),  important  as  giving  his  theory 
of  scriptural  interpretation  and  homiletics;  an- 
other is  the  Enchiridion  de  fide,  spe,  et  caritate 
(about  421),  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  at  a  system- 
atic collocation  of  his  thoughts.  There  remain 
the  two  doctrinal  masterpieces,  the  De  trinitaie 
(probably  begun  about  400  and  finished  about 
416)  and  the  De  civitate  Dei  (begun  about  413, 
finished  about  426).  The  last-named,  beginning 
with  an  apologetic  purpose,  takes  on  later  the  form 
of  a  history  of  the  City  of  God  from  its  beginnings, 
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before  the  world  was,  to  the  time  when  it  looks 
upward,  beyond  the  world,  to  its  heavenly  goal. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Retractationes  in  426^27,  were  busy  ones. 
Besides  works  already  named,  he  wrote  four  others 
in  these  years:  three  against  heresies,  and  the 
Speculum  de  acriptura  sacra,  a  collection  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Scripture  for  popular  use. 
We  can  not  now  tell  whether  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Opus  imperfectum  or  the  latest  of  the  letters 
were  the  last  words  he  wrote;  but  the  close  of  the 
letter  is  eminently  characteristic  of  him:  ''  Tliat 
we  may  have  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  all  piety 
and  love,  let  this  be  your  prayer  for  us  (as  it  is  ours 
for  you),  wherever  you  are;  for,  wherever  we  are, 
there  is  no  place  where  he  is  not  whose  we  are.'' 

(F.  LooFs.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  earliest  printed  ed.  of  the  collected 
works  was  by  Amerbaeh,  0  vob.,  Basel,  1506,  reprinted 
Paris,  1616,  lacking,  however,  the  EpUtoUe^  Sermonet,  and 
Enarrationf  in  PtalnuM,  of  the  original  edition;  an  ed. 
by  Erasmus  was  published  in  10  vols.,  Basel,  1529,  often 
reprinted  there,  at  Venice,  and  at  Lyons;  the  next  ed.  by 
the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Louvain  was  in  10 
vob.,  Antwerp,  1577,  often  reproduced  (a  great  advance 
on  both  the  others);  the  Benedictine  ed.,  still  the  best, 
came  next,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1679-1700  (the  article  Augus- 
tine in  DCB,  i,  222-224  gives  the  contents  of  this  ed., 
volume  by  volume);  other  editions  are  by  Leclerc,  12 
vols..  Antwerp  [Amsterdam],  1700-03,  Gaume,  11  vols., 
Paris,  1836-39,  Antonelli.  14  vols..  Venice,  1858-60,  MPL, 
xxxii-xlvii;  in  CSEL  fifteen  volumes  have  appeared, 
1887-1905  (this  will  be  the  definitive  edition).  An  Eng. 
transL  of  the  most  important  works  is  in  NPNF,  let 
scries,  vols,  i-viii  (vol.  i  contains  SL  Atioustine's  Life  and 
Work  by  P.  Schaff.  This  edition  reproduces  in  revised 
form  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  Marcus 
Dods  editor,  and  the  three  volumes  on  the  New  Testament 
and  the  six  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Father;  with  treatises  not  previously  translated,  msJdng 
it  superior  to  all  previous  translations).  Of  individual 
works  editions  that  are  noteworthy  or  convenient  are  the 
following:  Ctvitae  Dei,  Opueada  eelecta  de  ecdeeia,  De 
ffratia  et  libera  arbitrio,  De  pradeeiinaHone,  De  dono  per- 
eeverantiof,  De  triniiate.  In  Joannem,  and  Confeeeionee 
are  all  in  the  Teubner  series;  CivUae  Dei,  Lat.  text  and 
Eng.  transl.,  by  H.  Gee,  2  vols.,  London,  1893-94,  and 
Lat.  text  with  Fr.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  Select 
AnH-Pelagian  TreoHeee,  Lat.  text  with  introduction 
by  W.  Bright,  Oxford,  1880.  Translations  of  separate 
treatises  worthy  of  mention  are,  in  English:  Confeeeione, 
by  W.  Watts,  London,  1631.  republished  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shcdd,  Andover,  1860,  by  W.  H.  Hutchings,  London, 
1S83.  by  A.  Smellie,  ib.  1897,  and  by  C.  Bigg,  ib.  1808; 
Letiere,  selected  and  translated  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  ib. 
1890:  HomUiee  on  John,  by  H.  F.  Stewart,  ib.  1902;  City 
of  God,  by  J.  Healey,  3  vols.,  ib.  1903;  in  German:  Con- 
feeeionee by  A.  Rapp.  Bremen,  1889.  by  W.  Bornemann, 
Gotha.  1889,  and  by  R  Pfleiderer.  GJttingen.  1902;  Medi- 
tatumee,  by  A.  Dreier,  Steyl.  1886;  in  French:  La  Cili  de 
Dieu,  by  E.  Sainset.  4  vols..  Paris,  1855;  Midiiatione,  by 
Pelisaier,  ib.  1853;  Lettree,  by  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  4  vols., 
ib.  1858;  Lee  Confeeeione,  by  P.  Janet,  ib.  1857.  and  by 
C.  Douais.  ib.  1893.  For  the  life  of  Augustine  the  chief 
sources  are  his  Confeeeionee,  Retnulationea,  and  Epiatolap, 
and  the  Vita  Auaiuiini  by  his  pupil  Possidius,  the  latter 
ed.  A.  G.  Oamer,  Kiel,  1832.  from  which  are  culled  the 
accounts  m  L.  S.  Tillemont,  MSmoiree  .  .  .  eccUeiae- 
tujfuee,  vol.  xi,  Paris  1706  (Eng.  transl.,  2  vols..  London, 
1733-35),  and  in  ASB,  Aug.  vi,  pp.  xxviii,  213-286.  Mod- 
ern accounts  to  be  mentioned  are:  F.  A.  G.  Kloth,  Derheil- 
ioe  Kirehenlehrer  Axtguetin,  3  vols.,  Aachen,  1839-40; 
J.  J.  F.  Poujouhtt,  Hietoire  de  8L  Auguetin,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843;  C.  Biudemann.  Der  heUige  Auguetinue,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1844-69  (a  standard  work):  F.  Bdhringer,  ilnre- 
litis  Auguetinue,  Biechof  von  Hippo,  Stuttgart,  1878; 
U.  J.  C.  Bourke,  Life  and  Laboure  of  St.  Auguetine,  Dub- 
lin. 1880;  a.  W.  Bush,  St.  Auguetine,  hie  Life  and  Timee, 
London,    1883;    C.   H.   (>>llette,  St.   Auguetine;  .  .  .  hie 


Life  and  Writinge  ae  affecting  hie  Conireveray  with  Rome, 
ib.  1883;  Hietoire  de  SL  Auguetin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1£S6 
(by  a  member  of  the  Augustine  Order);  P.  Schaflf,  Studtee 
in  Chrietian  Biography,  Si,  Chryeoetom  and  St.  Auguetine, 
New  York.  1891;  C.  Wolfsgniber,  Auguetinue.  Auf  Grund 
dee  kirdiengeeehiehtHdten  Nachlaeeee  von  KardindL  Rau- 
ether,  Paderborn,  1898;  A.  Hatxfeld,  SL  Auguetin^  Puis, 
1902  (Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  London,  1898);  J.  Hud- 
son, Sl  Auguetine,  Biehop  of  Hippo,  ib.  1899;  J.  McCabe, 
SL  AugueHne  and  hie  Age,  New  York,  1903  (a  brilUant 
book);  G.  W.  Osmun,  Auguetine,  the  Thinker,  Cincinnati. 
1906.  For  discussions  of  various  phases  of  his  activities 
and  influence  consult:  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Geeehichle  der  rdmi- 
eehen  Literatur,  supplement  volume,  part  2,  3  parts,  Gari»- 
ruhe,  1836-40;  G.  F.  Wiggers,  Vereueh  einer  pragmati- 
eehen  Daretellung  dee  Auguetiniemue  und  Pelagianiemiie 
naeh  ikrer  geechiehUichen  Entunckelung,  Hamburg,  2  vols., 
1821-33,  Eng.  transl..  An  Hietorical  Preeentation  of  Au- 
guetiniem  and  Pelagianiem  from  the  Original  Soureee, 
Andover,  1840  (a  standard  work);  J.  B.  M.  Flottes.  £tudee 
eur  SL  Auguetin,  eon  gfn  e,  eon  dme,  ea  philoeophie, 
Montpellier,  1861;  Nouriwon,  La  Philoeophie  de  St.  Au' 
guetin,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1866;  Ferraz,  De  la  peychologie  de 
SL  Auguetin,  ib.  1869;  A.  NaviUe,  £tude  eur  le  divetap- 
pement  de  ea  peneie  juequ'di  Vfpoque  de  eon  ordination, 
Geneva,  1872;  A.  Domer,  Auguetinue,  eein  theologir- 
eehee  Syetem  und  eeine  religionephiloeophieehe  Aneehau- 
ung,  Berlin,  1873;  J.  H.  Newman,  Auguetine  and  the 
Vandale,  and  Convereion  of  Auguetine,  in  vol.  iii  of  Hietor- 
ical Sketdtee,  London,  1873;  J.  B.  Mosley,  The  Augu^Hnian 
Doctrine  of  Predeetination,  London,  1878;  A.  F.  Tb^r>*, 
Le  Ghtie  phtloeophique  et  littiraire  de  SL  Auguetin, 
Amiens,  1878;  J.  Stors,  Die  Philoeophie  dee  heiiigen  Au- 
guetinue, Freiburg,  1882,  K.  Werner,  Die  auguetinieche 
Theologie,  Vienna,  1882;  S.  Angus.  Soureee  of  the  Firet 
Ten  Booke  of  Auguetine*e  De  civitate  Dei,  Princeton.  N.  J., 
1906;  H.  Reuter.  Augtutinieehe  Studien,  Gotha,  1887; 
G.  J.  Sejnrich,  Die  Oeediiehtephiloeoph^  Auguetu%e  nach 
eeiner  Schrift  De  civitate  Dei,  Leipsic,  1891;  J.  Specht. 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  nach  dem  heiligen  Augtutinue, 
Paderbom,  1891;  W.  Heinsclmann,  Auguetine  Aneiehten 
vom  Weeen  der  meneehhehen  Seele,  Erfurt,  1894;  O.  Scheel, 
Die  Anechauung  Auguetine  Uber  Chrieti  Pereon  und  Werk, 
TQbingen,  1901.  Besides  the  foregoing  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  church  and  of  C^hristian  doctrine  may  be  con- 
sulted with  profit. 

AUGUSTINIANS :  The  general  name  for  a 
number  of  orders  and  congregations  of  both  men 
and  women  living  according  to  the  so-called  Augus- 
tinian  rule.  It  is  true  that  St.  Augustine  composed 
no  monastic  rule,  for  the  hortatory  letter  to  the 
nuns  at  Hippo  Regius  {Epist.,  ccxi,  Benedictine 
ed.)  can  not  properly  be  considered  such;  never- 
theless three  sets  have  been  attributed  to  him 
(texts  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  regularum 
monasticarum,  ii,  Augsburg,  1759,  121-127),  the 
longest  of  which,  a  medieval  compilation  from 
certain  pseudo-Augustinian  sermons  in  45  chapters, 
is  the  one  commonly  known  as  the  regula  Augus^ 
tinit  and  served  as  the  constitution  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  and  many  societies  imi- 
tating them,  as,  for  example,  the  Dominicans  (see 
Chapter;  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican 
Order). 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  (who  are  generally 
meant  by  the  name  **  Augustinians; "  known  also 
as  '*  Austin  Friars;  "  the  order  to  which  Martin 
Luther  belonged)  were  the  last  of  the  four  great 
mendicant  orders  wliich  originated  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  They  owed  their  existence  to  no 
great  personality  as  founder,  but  to  the  policy  of 
Popes  Innocent  IV  (1241-54)  and  Alexander  IV 
(1254-61),  who  wished  to  antagonize  the  too  power- 
ful Franciscans  and  Dominicans  by  means  of  a 
similar  order  under  direct  papal  authority   and 
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devoted  to  papal  interests.  Innocent  IV  by  a  bull 
issued  Dec.  16,  1243,  united  certain  small  hermit 
societies  with  Augustinian  rule,  especially  the 
Willixmiites,  the  John-Bonites,  and  the  Brictinans 
(qq.v.).  Alexander  IV  (admonished,  it  was  said, 
by  an  appearance  of  St.  Augustine)  called  a  general 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  new  order  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Richard  of  St.  Angeli 
at  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in 
Rome  in  Mar.,  1256,  when  the  head  of  the  John- 
Bonites,  Lanfranc  Septala,  of  Milan,  was  chosen 
general  prior  of  the  imited  orders.  Alexander's 
bull  Licet  ecclesia  catholiea  of  Apr.  13,  1256,  con- 
firmed this  choice.  The  same  pope  afterward 
allowed  the  Williamites,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  arrangement,  to  withdraw,  and  they 
adopted  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  new  order 
was  thus  finally  constituted.  Several  general 
chapters  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1287  and  1290) 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  (1575  and  1580), 
after  the  severe  crisis  occasioned  by  Luther's 
reformation,  developed  the  statutes  to  their  present 
form  (text  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  ut  sup.,  iv,  227- 
357;  cf.  Kolde,  17-38),  which  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII.  A  bull  of  Pius  V  in  1567  had 
already  assigned  to  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine 
the  place  next  to  the  last  (between  Carmelites  and 
^rvites)  among  the  five  chief  mendicant  orders. 
In  its  most  flourishing  state  the  order  had  forty- 
two  provinces  (besides  the  two  vicariates  of  India 
and  Moravia)  with  2,000  monasteries  and  about 
30,000  members.  The  German  branch,  which 
imtil  1299  was  counted  as  one  province,  was  divided 
in  that  year  into  four  provinces:  a  Rheno-Swabian, 
Bavarian,  Cologne-Flemish,  and  Thuringo-Saxon. 
To  the  last  belonged  the  most  famous  German 
Augustinian  theologians  before  Luther:  Andreas 
Proles  (d.  1503),  the  founder  of  the  Union  or  Con- 
gregation of  the  Observant  Augustinian  Hermits, 
organized  after  strict  principles;  Johann  von 
Paltz,  the  famous  Erfurt  professor  and  pulpit- 
orator  (d.  1511);  Johann  Staupitz,  Luther's  mon- 
astic superior  and  Wittenberg  colleague  (d.  1524). 
Reforms  were  also  introduced  into  the  extra- 
German  branches  of  the  order,  but  a  long  time  after 
Proles's  reform  and  in  connection  with  the  Counter- 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  most  important  of  these  later 
observant  congregations  are  the  Spanish  Augus- 
tinian tertiary  nuns,  founded  in  1545  by  Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Villanova  at  Valencia;  the  "  reformed  " 
Augustinian  nuns  who  originated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Theresa  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  Madrid,  Alcoy,  and  in  Portugal;  and  the 
barefooted  Augustinians  (Augustinian  Recollects; 
in  France  Augustina  d^chaussia)  founded  about 
1560  by  Thomas  a  Jesu  (d.  1582).    O.  ZdCKLERf. 

Bibliography:  Helyot,  Ordrf  inona^ique»t  iii,  1-72;  T. 
Kolde,  Die  deuUche  A  uouMtif%erkongregation  und  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  Gotha,  1879;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kon- 
greoationen,  ii.  388,  443  aqq.;  Currier.  IUligiou9  Order;  pp. 
310-315.  6G9-772. 

AURELIAN:  Roman  emperor  270-275.  He  was 
of  humble  origin  but  through  his  talents  as  a  soldier 
rose  to  a  high  position  imder  the  emperors  Valerian 
and  Claudius  and  by  the  latter  was  nominated 


Cssar  at  the  wish  of  the  army.  Upon  the  death 
of  Claudius  (270),  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipate  at  a  time  when  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians  and  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  pretenders  within  its  bounds. 
His  talent  and  energy  in  restoring  order  and  repel- 
ling invasion  won  him  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  victorious  on  the  Danube 
and  in  Italy,  but  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Palmyra 
and  its  celebrated  queen  Zenobia.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  Thrace  by  one  of  his  own  officers  while 
preparing  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians. 

Aurelian,  according  to  an  old  tradition  in  the 
Church,  originated  the  ninth  of  the  ten  great 
pirrsecutions  of  the  Christians  spoken  of  by  the 
early  writers;  but  tliis  tradition  seems  to  rest  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  texts.  Orosius  (vii,  23) 
speaks  of  Aurelian  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
but  attributes  to  him  only  the  inception  of  a  plan 
of  persecution  without  stating  that  it  was  put  into 
effect.  The  author  of  the  De  mortibua  peraecutorum 
(vi)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  edict 
hostile  to  the  Christians  was  promulgated,  but  that 
before  it  could  reach  the  border  provinces  the  death 
of  the  emperor  intervened.  Eusebius  {Hiat.  ecd., 
vii,  30),  to  whom  all  other  accoimts  may  be  referred 
as  the  source,  says  that  toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
Aurelian  exf>erienc«d  a  change  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Christians  and  for  the  worse,  but  that  before 
he  could  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  hostile 
designs  he  was  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance. 
Eusebius  speaks  neither  of  the  actual  issue  of  an 
edict  nor  of  its  execution,  and  this  accords  with 
the  known  character  of  the  emperor  and  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  empire.  Aurelian  was 
first  of  all  a  soldier  and  was  occupied  almost  entirely 
with  military  affairs  during  his  reign.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  in  a  time  of  foreign  danger  and 
internal  unrest  he  would  risk  further  disturbances 
by  organizing  a  general  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and,  though  he  was  devoted  to  the  pagan 
faith  and  even  to  its  superstitions,  he  would  recog^ 
nize  that  Christianity  had  held,  since  the  time  of 
Gallienus,  a  publicly  guaranteed  position  in  the 
State.  (August  Klostermann.) 

Bibliography:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  chap,  xi;  T.  Momm- 
aen.  Provineee  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i.  180,  268-209;  ii, 
117-120.  New  York,  1887;  V.  Duruy,  Hietory  of  Rome, 
vii,  283-^323,  Boston,  1890;  and  other  histories  of  tike 
period. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION  (From  Lat.  auricula, 
'*  the  external  ear  "):  Confession  into  the  ear  of  a 
priest  in  private,  enjoined  by  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  as  a  substitute  for  public  confession.  The 
twenty-first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215),  under  Linocent  III,  makes  it  obligatory 
every  year  upon  all  Catholics,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  consequently  the  loss  of  Christian 
burial.    See  Confession  of  Sins. 

AURIFABER,  au-ri-fd'ber  (GOLDSCHMID),  AN- 
DREAS: German  physician  and  theologian,  best 
known  in  connection  with  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy in  Prussia;  b.  at  Breslau  1514;  d.  at  KOnigs- 
berg  Dec.   12,   1559.    He  began  his  studies    at 
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Wittenberg  in  1527  and  there  gained  the  friendship 
of  Melanchthon.  In  1529  he  became  rector  of  the 
Latin  school  at  Danzig  and  two  years  later  accepted 
a  similar  post  at  Elbing.  The  bounty  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Wittenberg  and  in  Italy,  and  after 
1545  he  was  physician  to  the  Duke  and  professor 
of  physics  and  medicine  in  the  newly  established 
imiversity  at  K5nigsberg,  issuing,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  a  number  of  treatises  on 
physics  and  physiology.  In  1550  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Osiander  and  thus  became  involved 
in  the  bitter  controversy  aroused  by  the  latter's 
views  on  justification  and  grace  (see  Osiander, 
Andreas).  After  Osiander 's  death  in  1552,  Auri- 
faber,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  made 
rector  of  the  imiversity,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Osiandrian  party  and  made  use  of  his  office  and  his 
influence  over  the  duke  to  crush  the  rival  faction 
in  Prussia,  driving  its  adherents  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1554.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object  he 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Germany  and  by 
his  activity  aroused  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  con- 
servatives, who  assailed  him  with  extreme  viru- 
lence. Aurifaber,  however,  retained  his  influence 
till  his  death,  which  occiured  suddenly,  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  duke.  ( G.  Kawerau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHAHNES,  OP  BRESLAU  (VraiiS' 
laviensu) :  German  reformer  and  church  adminis- 
trator, younger  brother  of  Andreas  Aurifaber; 
b.  at  Breslau  Jan.  30,  1517;  d.  there  Oct.  19, 
1558.  He  began  the  study  of  languages  and  phi- 
losophy at  Wittenberg  in  1534,  and  later  turned 
to  theology,  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Melanchthon,  whose  lifelong  friend  and  adviser 
he  remained.  He  became  a  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  in  1540,  and  in  1545  was  dean. 
In  1547  he  became  rector  of  a  school  at  Breslau 
but  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg, 
leaving  again  in  1550  to  assume  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
secured  for  him  through  Melanchthon 's  inter- 
cession. In  1551-52  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
drafting  and  promulgation  of  the  Mecklenburg 
church  order.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Andreas  he  was  summoned  to  Kdnigsberg 
in  1554  as  professor  of  theology  and  inspector 
of  the  churches  within  the  see  of  Samland,  where 
it  was  hoped  that  his  reputation  for  mildness  and 
the  conciliatory  character  of  his  theology  would  be 
instrumental  in  allaying  the  bitter  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  teachings  of  Osiander.  Aurifaber 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  pacification  and  in 
September,  1554,  presided  over  a  general  synod 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  compromise 
between  the  factions.  The  parochial  clergy,  how- 
ever, regarded  with  mistrust  the  advent  of  an  out- 
sider who  was  not  wholly  free  from  suspicion  of  the 
Osiandrian  taint  and  the  synod  failed  to  effect  a 
compromise.  Aurifaber  was  nevertheless  appointed 
president  of  the  see  of  Samland.  Persisting  in 
his  efforts  at  conciliation  he  summoned  a  second 
synod  at  Riesenburg  in  1556  and  succeeded  in 
obtainins;  from  the  Osiandrian  faction  a  recanta- 
tion of  their  extreme  doctrines,  without,  however, 
satisfying  either  party.    His  unpopularity  increased 


as  a  result  of  the  publication,  in  1558,  of  the 
new  Prussian  church  order,  with  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  which  Aurifaber  was  closely  con- 
cerned and  in  which  his  opposition  to  the  practise 
or  exorcism  in  baptism  found  expression.  Many 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  new  or- 
dinances and  recourse  was  had  to  imprisonment 
and  expulsion,  measures  which  were  repugnant  to 
Aurifaber  and  made  his  office  irksome.  In  1565 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  Breslau,  where  he 
became  two  years  later  pastor  and  inspector  of 
schools   and  churches.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHANNES,  OF  WEIMAR  (Vina- 
riensU):  German  Lutheran  divine,  best  known 
as  a  collector  and  editor  of  the  writings  of  Luther; 
b.  probably  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld  in  1519; 
d.  at  Erfurt  Nov.  18,  1575.  He  began  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1537,  where  he 
attached  himself  closely  to  Luther.  From  1540 
to  1544  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  young  count  of 
Mansfeld  and  in  the  following  year  made  the  cam- 
paign against  the  French  as  field  chaplain.  In 
1545  he  went  to  live  with  Luther  as  his  famuLua 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  great  reformer's 
death  in  the  following  year.  In  1550  he  became 
court  preacher  at  Weimar  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  followers  of  Luther,  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  zealous  adherent  of  the  so-called  Gnesio-Lutheran 
faction.  His  extreme  views  caused  his  dismissal 
from  the  court  of  Weimar  in  1561  and  he  removed 
to  Eislcben  where  he  began  his  series  of  Luther 
publications.  In  1566  he  became  pastor  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  in  almost 
incessant  strife  with  his  colleagues.  Aurifaber 
began  collecting  Lutherana  as  early  as  1540  and 
by  1553  he  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  2,000 
letters  of  the  master.  From  1553  to  1556  he  was 
coeditor  on  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther. 
In  the  latter  year  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
letters  by  Luther  and  followed  this  with  a  second 
volume  in  1565.  In  1566  appeared  his  celebrated 
TUchreden  und  CoUoquia  D,  M.  Luihera,  of  which 
part  only,  that  dealing  with  the  last  days  of  the 
reformer,  was  based  on  notes  taken  by  Aurifaber. 
The  great  mass  of  the  work  followed  closely  a  col- 
lection of  Luther's  Table  Talk  prepared  by  Lauter- 
bach  as  early  as  1538  and  subsequently  revised 
by  him.  With  Lauterbach's  material  Aurifaber 
incorporated  much  from  other  sources,  displaying, 
however,  little  care  in  the  collation  of  his  texts  or 
even  in  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sources. 
His  compilation,  therefore,  has  the  value  only  of 
a  secondary  authority  except  for  the  memoranda 
of  his  own  preservation.  Without  attempting 
deliberate  falsification  of  his  texts  Aurifaber  showed 
little  hesitation  in  modifying  the  tone  of  Luther's 
discourse,  so  that  his  work  should  not  be  read  with- 
out caution.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
many  places  he  has  sought  to  intensify  Luther's 
cliaracteristic  homeliness  of  expression,  with  the 
result  of  lending  to  the  book  a  spirit  of  gratuitous 
coarseness.  Aurifaber  derived  great  profit  from 
the  sale  of  collections  of  Luther's  writings  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  On  the  Table  Talk  oonmilt  W.  Meyer,  Ueber 
LatUeHtaeha  und  Aurifabera  Sammlunaen  der  Titdurtden 
Luihgra,  Gdttincen,  1896.  Consult  further  Von  Popowsky. 
KriHk  der  handecJurifUiehen  Sammlung  dee  Johann  Auri- 
faber,  Kdnigsberg,  1880. 

AnSO'lVIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS:  Latin  poet 
and  rhetor;  b.  at  Burdigalia  (Bordeaux)  about 
310;  d.  there  about  393.  His  family  was  of  Celtic 
origin  and  the  poet  numbered  among  his  near  ances- 
tors members  of  the  Druid  class.  He  received 
his  education  at  Tolosa  and,  returning  to  his  native 
city  about  327,  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  attaining  in  a  career  of  more 
than  thirty  years  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  professors  of  his  time.  About  the  year 
364  Ausonius  probably  declared  himself  formally 
a  Christian,  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Treves  as  tutor  of  the  young  Gratian, 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I,  a  post 
which  would  have  scarcely  have  been  open  to  him 
if  he  had  continued  to  profess  the  pagan  faith. 
The  sincerity  of  his  conversion  or  rather  the  depth 
of  his  new  belief  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
controversy,  his  writings  offering  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  different  views.  Thus  his  Veratu  paschales 
fro  AugustOf  falling  between  the  years  367  and 
371,  express  an  undoubted  adherence  to  the  for- 
mulas of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  about  the  year 
378  in  the  Precatio  constUis  designati  he  turns 
once  more  to  the  heathen  gods,  invoking  Janus 
among  them.  Over  Gratian,  Ausonius  exercised 
unbounded  influence  and  when  the  former  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Western  Empire  in  375  his  tutor 
attained  an  important  position  in  state  affairs  and 
was  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the  highest  offices 
on  members  of  his  own  family.  He  made  use  of  his 
influence  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  Gaul 
by  instituting  schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  principal 
cities  and  he  was  active  in  saving  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  from  the  iconoclastic  fury  of 
the  early  Christians  In  378  he  was  made  prefect 
of  Gaul  and  in  the  following  year  became  consul. 
This  was  tHe  climax  of  his  career  and  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  disappearance  of  his  influence  over 
the  emperor,  who  was  now  completely  under  the 
sway  of  the  great  Ambrose.  Ausonius  felt  deeply 
the  loss  of  power  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
his  animosity  against  Ambrose  finds  expression 
in  his  Mixobarbarorif  which  some  would  have  to  be 
a  travesty  in  form  and  matter  upon  the  hymns 
of  the  bishop  of  Milan.  Whether  his  views  upon 
Christianity  also  underwent  an  unfavorable  change 
with  the  decline  of  his  fortunes  is  imcertain.  A 
poem  of  the  year  379  in  which  Ausonius  commends 
himself  to  the  aid  of  Christ  as  his  master,  would 
be  decisive  on  this  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  collection  of  his  poems  which  he 
prepared  in  383  the  Christian  element  appears  as 
unimportant,  while  verses  quite  in  the  nature  of 
the  old  pagan  hedonism  find  a  very  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  Ausonius  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  work,  leading  a  life  of  luxu- 
rious ease  in  his  native  city  or  on  his  estates  in 
Aquitania.  From  this  period  date  the  family 
poems,  Parentaliu,  and  the  biographic  Commenuh- 
ratio  professorum  Burdigalensiunif  which,  though  far 


inferior  in  literary  value  to  his  exquisite  master- 
piece, the  MoBeUa,  are  of  value  as  sources  for  the 
life  and  thought  of  his  times.  It  is  in  this  period, 
too,  that  Ausonius  appears  in  his  most  interesting 
aspect  as  the  representative  of  the  classic  spirit 
and  culture  battling  in  vain  against  the  rising 
spirit  of  asceticism,  which  under  the  inspiration  of 
men  like  Martui  of  Tours  was  rapidly  transforming 
the  character  of  West  European  civilization.  Among 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  St.  Martin  was  Pauli- 
nus  of  Nola,  a  Conner  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  in 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two  men  this 
conflict  between  the  old  and  new  finds  eloquent 
expression.  Possibly  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  poet's  real  views  on  Christianity  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  him  solely  in  the  character 
of  a  literary  craftsman,  to  whom,  by  temperament, 
religion  was  a  more  remote  influence  than  art,  and 
who,  while  lending  adherence  to  the  formulas  of 
the  Christian  faith,  continued  to  find  in  the  old 
beliefs  inspiration  and  grateful  material  for  the 
use  of  his  poetic  gifts.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuograprt:  The  o-puecuta  of  Ausonius  have  been 
edited  by  C.  Schenkl.  MGH,  AucL  ant,  v.  2.  1883. 
and  by  R.  Peiper,  in  Bibliotheea  Teubneriana,  Leip- 
sic,  1886;  they  are  also  in  MPL,  xix.  An  excellent 
edition  of  the  Moeella,  with  French  translation,  is  that 
of  H.  de  la  Ville  de  Mirmont.  Bordeaux,  1880;  consult 
also  idem,  De  Aueonii  Maeella,  Paris,  1892;  A.  Ebert, 
Oeechichte  der  lAtterahtr  dee  MiUelaltere,  i,  294  «)q.,  Leip- 
sio,  1889;  M.  Manitius,  Qeechichte  der  chrietlidien  lateini' 
echen  Poeeie,  pp.  105  sqq..  Stuttgart,  1891;  C.  Jullian, 
Aueone  de  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  1893;  J.  W.  Mackail, 
LaHn  Literature,  pp.  265-267,  New  York,  1895;  S.  Dill, 
Roman  Society  in  the  Laet  Century  of  the  Weetem  Empire, 
especially  pp.  141-156,  London,  1898. 

AUSniT:  A  syncopated  form  of  Augustine, 
used  especially  for  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
(q.v.);  also  used  for  the  adjective  Augustinian; 
as,  an  Austin  friar. 

AUSTIN,  JOHN:  EngUsh  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Walpole  (65  m.  n.  of  London),  Norfolk,  1613; 
d.  in  London  1669.  He  studied  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  imtii  about  1640, 
when,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity; he  studied  law  and  lived  in  London,  and  for 
some  time  during  the  civil  war  was  a  private  tutor 
in  Staffordshire.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  William 
Birchley  he  published  The  Christian  Moderator; 
or  persecution  for  religion  condemned  by  the  light 
of  nature,  law  of  God,  evidence  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples (part  i,  London,  1651;  parts  ii-iv,  1652-61), 
aiming  to  vindicate  the  Roman  Catholic  beliefs 
against  popular  misconceptions  and  pleading  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  religious 
bodies.  He  also  wrote  Devotions;  First  Part, 
in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices,  with  psalms,  hymns, 
and  prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
holy  day  in  the  year  (2d  ed.,  Rouen,  1672;  place 
and  date  of  1st  ed.  not  known),  a  work  which  in 
various  forms  has  passed  through  many  editions 
(4th  ed.,  1685;  "  reformed "  by  T.  Dorrington, 
1687,  9th  ed.,  1727;  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Hopton, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  commonly 
known  as  "  Hickes's  Devotions,"  1701,  5th  ed., 
1717,  reprinted,  1846).  The  Harmony  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  Digested' into    one  History,  reformed    and 
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improved  by  J.  Bonnel  (London,  1705)  is  thought 

to  have  been  originally  published  as  the  second 

part  of  the  Devotions. 

Uirijographt:  A.  h  Wood,  AOience  Oxonienaet,  iii,  149,  160, 
1226.  1227.  Oxford,  1692;  C.  Butler.  Hi*torical  Mtmoira, 
of  English  .  .  .  Catholic*,  iv.  459,  London.  1822;  DNB, 
ii,  263-264;  J.  Gillow.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
liah  Catholicw,  i.  87-90,  London.  1885. 
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Australia  is  a  continent  and  a  federal  common- 
wealth that  includes,  for  administrative  purposes, 
the  island  of  Tasmania;  it  consists  of  five  states, 
with  a  population  of  about  3,670,000 
I.  History,  in  1901,  in  addition  to  the  172,000 
inhabitants  of  Tasmania.  In  1788 
Sydney,  in  the  present  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  founded,  chiefly  as  a  penal  settlement, 
but  the  immigration  of  freemen  continued  side  by 
side  with  that  of  criminals  until  1840,  while  after 
1835  the  latter  class  of  settlers  entered  the  colony 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  present  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland  penal  settlements  were 
established  at  King  George  Sound  and  Brisbane 
in  1825  and  1826,  while  Adelaide  and  South  Aus- 
tralia were  settled  in  1 836.  In  consequence  of  the  rich 
discoveries  of  gold  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  new 
colony  in  1851,  and  Queensland  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  eight  years  later.  These  districts 
enjoyed  the  utmost  independence,  especially  after 
1855,  but  the  need  of  union  was  increasingly  felt,  so 
that  on  Jan.  1,  1901,  a  confederation  of  all  the 
colonies  and  Tasmania  was  formed  imder  the  name 
of  the  CJommon wealth  of  Australia.  The  adminis- 
tration consists  of  the  Governor-General,  seven 
ministers,  a  senate  of  six  members  from  each  of 
the  allied  8tat<58,  and  a  house  of  seventy-six  repre- 
sentatives. In  addition  to  this,  each  state  has 
its  own  parliament  and  president. 

The  legal  bond  of  Australia  with  the  mother 
country  is  extremely  loose,  since  the  power  of  the 
English  Governor-General  is  restricted  to  a  tem- 
porary veto  with  regard    to  foreign 
2.  Relation  affairs.     On    the  other  hand,  by  far 
to  England,  the  greater  majority  of  the  population 
recognize  themselves  as  united   with 
the   mother  country   by  descent,   language,   and 
religion,  so  that  Australia  and  England  are  knit 
together  by  internal  bonds  other  than  political. 
The  import  and  export   trade,  moreover,  is  car- 
ried   on  chiefly  with  England,  which  is  also  the 
principal  creditor  of    the  national    debt  of    Aus- 
tralia.    The    immigrants    naturally    transplanted 
their  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  institutions  into 
their  new   home,   and  the  religious  communities 
of  Australia  are  vitally  connected  with  those  of  the 
mother   coimtry   as   well   as   with   other   British 
colonies,  thus  further  cementing  the  internal  union 
of  Australia  and  England. 

An  external  imion  of  Church  and  State  was  long 
maintained  in  Austrab'a,  the  state  finances  paying 
the  greater  part  of  the  salaries   of*  the  clergy  and 


contributing  largely  to   the    building  of  churches 
and  parish  expenses  until  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  dissolution 
3.  Church    of  this  relation,  begun  by  New  South 
and  State.    Wales  in  1862,  brought  little  disad van- 
General      tage  to  the  larger  denominations,  and 
Statistics,    of  the  smaller  sects  only  the  Lutherans 
(chiefly   Germans)   suffered    severely 
by  the  change. 

The  following  table  gives  results  of  the  census 
of  1901,  to  which  figures  for  1891  are  added  for 
comparison: 
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To  the  figures  for  1901  are  to  be  added  1,240 
Quakers,  3,100  Unitarians,  22,050  who  reported 
themselves  simply  as  Protestants  (the  majority 
probably  Germans),  11,660  "  Christians,"  and  24.- 
200  adherents  of  smaller  bodies.  The  Salvation 
Army  numbered  31,150.  The  sum  total  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  also  strong  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Adding  6,200  who  designated  themselves  simply 
as  "  Catholics,"  the  sum  total  is  857,450. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  religious 
bodies  naturally  conforms  to  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  states,  although,  as  in  case  of  the  states, 
unions,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  have 
been   formed.    The   oldest   and   most   prominent 

Protestant  body  in  Australia    is  the 

4.  Anglican  Anglican  Church,  with  a  membership  of 

Church.     1,498,750.    Services  were  held  as  early 

as  1788,  although  the  bishopric  of  Aus- 
tralia  (including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand)  was  not 
created  until  1836.  In  1847  three  new  bishoprics 
were  created  and  the  former  bishop  of  Australia 
became   bishop   of   Sydney  and   metropolitan   of 
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Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1897  the  incumbent 
was  made  archbishop  of  Sydney  and  he  haa  the 
title  of  primate  of  Australia.  He  is  elected  by  the 
Australian  bishops,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  present  the  prov- 
ince of  New  South  Wales  includes,  besides  the 
primatial  see  of  Sydney,  the  dioceses  of  Bath- 
urst  (founded  1869),  Goulbum  (1863),  Graf- 
ton and  Armidale  (1867),  Newcastle  (1847). 
and  Riverina  (1883).  The  province  of  Victoria 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Ballarat  (1875),  Bendigo 
(1902),  Gippsland  (1902),  Melbourne  (1847),  and 
Wangaratta  (1902).  The  province  of  Queensland 
includes  the  dioceses  of  Brisbane  (1859),  North 
Queensland  (1878),  Rockhampton  (1892),  New 
Guinea  (1896),  and  Carpentaria  (1900).  Further, 
there  are  the  independent  dioceses  of  Tasmania, 
with  seat  at  Hobart  (1842);  Adelaide,  for  South 
Australia  (1847);  Perth  (1857)  and  Bunbury 
(1903),  in  West  Australia.  Each  bishopric  man- 
ages its  own  affairs,  diocesan  conventions  being 
convened  from  time  to  time  by  the  bishop  and  at- 
tended by  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  these  conventions  concerns  finance,  the 
education  of  clergy,  and  relations  to  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.  In  1872  a  regular  organization  was 
adopted  which  unites  the  dioceses  of  the  present 
Commonwealth  under  the  primate  of  Sydney. 
Clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  these  sees  as- 
semble every  five  years  at  Sydney  for  general 
conference  and  legislation.  In  education  the 
Anglican  Church  is  important  chiefly  through  a 
number  of  colleges  under  its  supervision. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  numbered  427,000  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  belong  to  several 
branches.  Their  first  minister  was  installed  at 
Sydney  in  1823.  The  synod  of  each  state  and  the 
general  assembly  meet  annually.  The  Australian 
Methodists  m  1901  were  506,000  strong.  After 
the  census  of  that  year,  which  showed  seven 
branches  of  Methodists  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
union    of    the    entire    denomination 

5.  Other  was  effected  by  the  establishment 
Protestants,  of  the  ''  Methodist  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia," first  in  three  colonies,  and  in 
1902  in  the  remainder.  The  first  Wesleyan  serv- 
ice in  Australia  was  held  in  1821,  but  a  Methodist 
conference  was  not  established  until  1854;  it  was 
at  first  affiliated  with  the  British  conference, 
becoming  independent  in  1876.  An  annual  con- 
ference is  held  in  each  colony,  and  the  general 
conference  meets  triennially,  while  every  ten  years 
the  Australian  Methodists  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference.  The 
Baptists  of  Australia  numbered  91,700  in  1901, 
although  they  did  not  begin  to  increase  rapidly  until 
after  1852,  their  gaina  being  due  primarily  to  their 
missionary  activity  in  cooperation  with  the  larger 
denominations  already  mentioned.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  including  the  Independents,  num- 
bered 75,350  in  1901,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  united  and  influential  religious  community  on 
account  of  their  basal  principle. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Common- 
wealth, with  857,450  members,  is  divided  into  five 
provinces.  Although  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 


in  Australia  as  early  as  1803,  it  was  not  until  1820 
that  the  Church  came  to  a  vigorous  development 
with  the  aid  of  State  subvention  of  clergy  and 
buildings.  In  1834  Sydney  became  the  seat  of  a 
vicar  apostolic  with  twenty-five  priests,  and  eight 
years  later  was  elevated  into  an  archbishopric 
and  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  for  Australia  and 
the  islands,  Hobart  and  Adelaide  being  suffragan 
sees,  although  they  did  not  remain  in 
6.  Roman  the  province  of  Sydney,  which  now 
Catholics,  includes  Maitland  (1847),  Armidale 
(1862),  Goulbum  (1862),  Bathurst 
(1865),  Lismore  (formerly  Grafton;  1887),  and  Wil- 
cannia  (1887).  The  second  oldest  archbishopric 
is  Melbourne,  which  was  created  a  diocese  in  1847 
and  elevated  to  an  archdiocese  in  1874.  To  it 
belong  the  bishoprics  of  Sandhurst  (1874),  Ballarat 
(1874),  and  Sale,  the  southeastern  part  of  Vic- 
toria (1887).  In  1887  Adelaide  and  Brisbane 
(founded  as  bishoprics  in  1842  and  1859)  were 
made  archbishoprics.  The  province  of  the  former 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Perth  (1845);  Victoria, 
formerly  Palmerston,  in  the  north,  opposite  Mel- 
ville Island  (1847);  Port  Augusta,  on  Spencer 
Gulf  (1887);  and  Geraldton  (1898);  also  the  abbacy 
of  New  Norcia  (founded  on  Moore  River  in  1867) 
and  the  apostolic  vicarship  of  Kimberley  (1887). 
Brisbane  includes  the  bishopric  of  Rockhampton 
(1881)  and  the  apostolic  vicarships  of  Cook  town 
(founded  in  1876  and  placed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  charge  of  the  Augustinians  for  missionary 
purposes)  and  Queensland  (1887).  The  fifth 
province  is  Hobart  (Tasmania),  founded  as  a  bishop- 
ric in  1842,  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  in  188i8. 
Many  of  these  dioceses  contain  but  few  Roman 
Catholics,  and  were  poor  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  churches  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration  after  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
and  in  the  determination  to  resist  the  propaganda 
of  Protestant  denominations,  orders  and  congrega- 
tions were  brought  to  Australia  at  an  early  period, 
and  were  particularly  active  in  missions  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  most  extensive  settlements 
were  those  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Marists,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
although  the  Benedictines  were  the  first  to  arrive. 
The  most  active  female  orders  are  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Roman  Catholic  associations 
flourish  in  all  the  cities,  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
especially  intermediate,  are  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  while  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  and 
weeklies  promote  the  interests  of  this  Church. 
Synods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Australia 
have  thrice  been  held,  the  first  being  in  1844. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Australia  is  relatively 
small;  there  were  in  1901  only  14,850,  of  whom 
6,450  were  in  New  South  Wales  and 
7.  Non-     5,910     in    Victoria.     Mohammedans, 
Christian    chiefly  from  India  and  the  Simda  Is- 
Religions.    lands,  numbered  scarcely  4,500,  chiefly 
in  Queensland.    Confucians  and  Bud- 
dhists were  not  carefully  distinguished  in  every 
colony,  ajs  is  clear  from  the  grave  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  Chinese  inunigrants  and 
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the  figures  assigned  to  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
<lhism.  The  majority  of  Buddhists  live  in  New 
South  Wales,  while  the  most  of  the  Confucians 
3ie  found  in  Queensland  and  Victoria.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  the  latter  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  between  15,000  and  16,000,  and  that  of  the 
iormer  more  than  7,000. 

Polythebts    and    fetish-worshipers    come    from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Sunda  Islands;  it  is  uncertain  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  this  category  is  made  up  of  the  aborigines. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  Australian  black- 
iellows  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionary  activity  in  their  behalf,  although  the  pre- 
carious conditions  of  life  and  the  poverty  of  nature 
in  the  interior  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
the  natives  in  that  region,  and  the  obstacles  are 
augmented    by    their    spiritual    and 
■8.  Missions    moral  degradation.     Nevertheless,  not 
Among       only   the   larger   denominations,   but 
Aborigines,    also  the  smaller,  such  as  the  Luther- 
ans  and    the    Quakers,  are    engaged 
in    missionary    activity    among    the    aborigines. 
Tliere  are,  in  addition,  special  societies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AngUcan  Church  and  imions  of 
several    denominations,   such   as   the   Aborigines' 
Protection  Mission,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  Free  Mission  (in  New  South 
Wales),  and  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions  (in 
Victoria).    The  missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
C!hurch  are  chiefly  in  the  north.    The  number  of 


unconverted  Australian  aborigines  is  estimated 
between  10,000  and  20,000.  Several  missions  have 
also  been  established  for  workmen  in  the  gold  mines. 

The  number  of  those  who  profess  to  be  without  a 
religion,  such  as  freethinkers  and  the  like,  is  incon- 
siderable, the  census  returning  less  than  24,000 
of  this  class;  to  this  group,  however,  should  doubt- 
less be  added  many  of  those  who  declined  to  answer 
the  question  concerning  their  religion,  so  that  the 
mmiber  can  probably  be  doubled. 

The  public  schools  of  Australia  underwent  an 

important  change  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the 

nineteenth     century,     when     obliga- 

9.  Educa-  tory  gratuitous  instruction  was  intro- 
tion.  duced  into  all  the  colonies.  While 
many  schools  are  still  maintained  by 
reUgious  denominations,  all  citizens  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  pubUc  schools.  The  inter- 
mediate schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  under  denominational  control  and  of 
denominational  origin.  Popular  Christian  educa- 
tion is  also  furthered  by  the  Sunday-schools,  which 
are  well  attended.  Wilhslm  CiOETZ. 
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Austria  is  an  empire  of  southern  Europe,  forming 
with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  (which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  article;  see  Hungary)  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Excluding  also  the 
former  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina (q.v.),  the  area  is  115,903  square  miles, 
the  population  (1900)  26,107,304. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Churches:  During  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
Protestantism  made  much  progress  among  the 
people  and  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of 
sects,  especially  in  Bohemia.  But  the  government 
remained  Roman  Catholic  and  by  force  and  law 
freed  the  Church  from  heresy  and  then  began  to 
rule  it.  Long  before  the  reign  of  Joseph  II  (1780- 
90)  Gallican  and  Jansenist  teachings  were  intro- 
duced and  were  intensified  by  Febronianism  (see 
HoNTHEiM,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUs),  and  Joseph  trans- 
"formed  the  Austrian  Church  into  a  body  which 
was  almost  schismatic.  An  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  formed  which  regulated  the  minutest 
details  by  state  law,*  sparing  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  activity,  legislation,  or  administration 
>(sce  Joseph  II). 

A  new  period  began  with  the  concordat  of  1855 


(see  Concordats  and  Delimiting  Bulls,  VI,  2, 
§§  6,  8).  The  imperial  patent  of  Mar.  4,  1849, 
and  the  imperial  enactments  of  Apr.  18  and  23, 
1850,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  and  in  1853  negotiations  were 
begun  with  the  Curia  for  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
visions. The  result  was  the  concordat  of  Aug.  18, 
1855,  which  was  promulgated  by  a  bull  of  the 
pope  and  by  an  imperial  patent,  both  dated  Nov. 
5  of  the  same  year.  A  definite  agreement  in  regard 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was  enacted  in  thirty- 
six  articles.  The  jurisdiction  and  administration 
of  the  Church,  so  far  as  its  internal 
X.  The  Con-  interests  were  concerned,  were  placed 
cordat  of  entirely  imder  church  control,  in  this 
1855.  category  falling  the  relations  between 
the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and 
the  Holy  See;  the  education  and  ordination  of  the 
clergy;  diocesan  administration;  the  arrangement  of 
public  prayers,  processions,  pilgrimages,  funerals, 
provincial  councils,  and  diocesan  synods;  the  sup>er- 
intendence  and  giving  of  instruction  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  and  all  religious  instruction  from 
the  theological  faculties  to  the  public  schools; 
the  ecclesiastical  right  to  censor  books;  jurisdiction 
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over  marriage;  the  discipline  of  the  clergy;  the 
right  of  patronage;  ecclesiastical  penalties  inflicted 
on  the  laity;  seizing  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
the  internal  administration  of  religious  orders. 
The  State  retained  control  of  marriage  in  its  civil 
aspect,  the  civic  position  of  the  clergy,  and  the  right 
to  punish  them.  An  agreement  between  Church 
and  State  was  necessary  for  the  creation  or  altera- 
tion of  dioceses,  parishes,  and  other  benefices,  the 
collation  to  livings  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  theology,  catechists, 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  orders 
and  religious  congregations,  and  the  expenditure 
of  reHgious  funds. 

The  results  of  the  concordat,  though  it  was  actu- 
ally enforced  in  but  few  points,  were  especially  note- 
worthy in  two  phases  of  public  life.  The  marriage 
laws  hitherto  prevailing  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  by  the  imperial  patent  of  Oct.  8, 1856, 
the  Roman  Catholics  received  a  new  law  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  placing  divorce  imder  the  control  of  the 
newly  created  episcopal  divorce  court.  Seminaries 
for  boys  were  established  in  all  dioceses,  and 
received    children    of    lawful    birth 

2.  Effects     inunediately  after  they  left  the  public 
of  the      schools,   giving  them,  in  addition  to 

Concordat,  their  gymnasium  training,  preparation 
for  later  theological  studies,  thus 
forming  places  of  education  for  the  future  clergy. 
The  expenses  of  these  seminaries  were  partly  cov- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  funds  and  partly  by  the  income 
from  benefices.  The  influence  of  the  State  was 
limited  to  the  supervision  of  their  financial  relations 
and  the  superintendence  of  instruction  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  State.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
students  from  1,804  in  1861  to  3,286  in  1868,  after 
which  began  a  period  of  decline,  due  especially  to 
the  law  of  Dec.  5,  1868,  which  abrogated  the  pre- 
vious exemption  of  theological  students  from 
military  service,  an  additional  factor  being  the 
school  laws  of  1868  and  1869,  which  made  admission 
to  study  in  a  faculty  conditional  on  the  possession 
of  a  diploma  from  a  gymnasium.  The  breach 
with  the  concordat  widened  steadily,  and  the  law 
of  May  25,  1868,  repealed  the  imperial  patent  of 
Oct.  8,  1856.  The  former  regulations  concerning 
marriage  were  again  enforced,  divorces  being  re- 
ferred to  state  tribunals  and  civil  marriage  being 
again  permitted.  Finally,  by  a  despatch  of  July 
30.  1870,  Austria  abrogated  the  concordat  alto- 
gether. 

The  theological  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy  is  given  partly  by  the  faculties  of  the  various 

universities  and  partly  by  the  diocesan  seminaries. 

Theological  faculties  exist  in  the  uni- 

3.  Theo-    versities  of  Vienna,  Graz,  Innsbruck, 

logical      Prague  (two),  Lemberg"!  (for  both  the 

Education.  Latin  and  Greek  rites),  Czemowitz,  and 
Cracow,  in  addition  to  two  independent 
theological  faculties,  not  affiliated  with  any  univer- 
sity, in  Salzburg  and  Olmiitz.  The  course  given 
by  the  diocesan  seminaries  corresponds  essentially 
to  that  given  by  the  university  faculties,  but 
they    are     forbidden    to    confer    academic     de- 


grees and  the  bishop  is  in  absolute  control.  Cer- 
tain orders  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
own  members  in  twenty  monastic  schools,  yearly 
courses  being  given  in  successive  years  in  different 
monasteries  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1 895  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chureh  had  16,132  priests,  the  Greek  Catholic 
2,649,  and  the  Greek  Oriental  475. 

In  cases  where  a  living  has  no  canonical  claims 
to  a  definite  income,  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  even  the  State,  come  to  its  assistance.  The 
claim  to  such  an  income,  either  from  the  property 
of  the  living  or  from  the  benefice,  begins  with 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  but  if  religious  founda- 
tions and  monasteries  desire  to  give  a  title  to  such 
income  to  one  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own 
number,  they  are  required  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  government.  The  endowment  of  the  Church 
has  come  from  the  monasteries  secularized  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II  and  later,  abandoned  churches, 

and  suppressed  conunimities,  canon- 
4.  Revenues,  ries,  benefices,  and  ecclesiastical  feoffs. 

It  is  continually  augmented,  more- 
over, by  the  intercalaries  (the  income  of  vacant 
positions),  the  auxiliary  taxes  of  dioceses  and 
orders,  and,  in  Bohemia,  by  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  sale  of  salt.  This  fund,  when  the  property 
has  been  sold,  is  invested  in  state  bonds  which 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  or  diocese, 
the  income  being  administered  by  the  government 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  bishop  or  bishops. 
It  is  charged  with  the  defrayal  of  certain  expenses 
(the  cathedral  chapters  of  Budweis,  Salzburg, 
Trent,  and  Brixen  drawing  their  entire  income  from 
it),  as  well  as  with  the  payment  of  all  other  dis- 
bursements which  are  not  obligatory  on  a  third 
party.  The  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  defray- 
ment of  patronage,  the  income  and  endowment 
of  new  parishes,  the  building  of  churches,  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  livings,  the  salary  of  chap- 
lains, the  making  good  of  deficits,  the  support  of 
mendicant  orders,  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  the 
state  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  theological 
faculties  and  seminaries.  A  second  fund  is  that 
for  students,  which  is  derived  from  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuit  monasteries  suppressed  by  Maria  Theresa 
on  Dec.  23,  1774,  and  is  devoted  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Roman  Catholic  education  in  interme- 
diate and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  new  school  law,  this  fund  is  also 
used  for  undenominational  public  schools,  since 
the  estates  of  the  Jesuit  monasteries  are  not  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  Church.  For  the  value  of 
the  livings  and  the  income  of  the  religious  orders 
no  recent  data  are  at  hand,  but  in  1875  the  former 
amounted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  7,644,611 
florins,  and  the  latter  to  4,100,375  florins. 

Austria  is  divided  into  nine  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces as  follows:  (1)  the  archdiocese  of  Vienna 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  with  the  two  suffragan 
dioceses  of  St.  Pdlten  and  Linz;  (2)  Salzburg  for 
Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg, 
with  the  five  suffragan  dioceses  of  Seckau,  Lavant, 
Gurk,  Brixen,  and  Trent;  (3)  G5rz  for  Camiola, 
KUstenland,  and  the  island  of  Arbe,  with  the  four 
suffragan  dioceses  of  Laibach,  Triest-XDapo  d'Istria, 
Parenzo-Pola,    and    Veglia-Arbe;  (4)    Prague    for 
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Bohemia,   with   the   three   suffragan  dioceses    of 

Leitmeritz,  KOniggr&tx,  and  Budweis;  (5)  OlmatJi 

for  Moravia  and  a   portion  of  Silesia, 

5.  Arch-     with   the  suffragan  diocese  of  BrQnn; 

dioceses  and  (6)  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  exempt 

Dioceses,    diocese  of  Breslau  for   the  remainder 

of    Silesia;  (7)    the    Austrian  portion 

ot  the  archdiocese   of   Warsaw,  with  the  diocese 

of   Cracow;    (8)   Lemberg  for  Galicia  (excepting 

Cracow)  and  Bukowina,  with  the  two  suffragan 

dioceses  of  Przemysl  and  Tamow;  (9)   Zara  for 

Dalmatia  (excepting  Arbe),  with  the  five  suffragan 

dioceses    of    Sebenioo,    Spalato-Macarsca,    Lesina, 

Ragusa,  and  Cattaro. 

Austria,  hke  Germany,  has  countless  Roman 
Cathohc  societies,  institutions,  and  foimdations. 
In  almost  every  parish  there  are  brotherhoods 
and  societies  for  prayer,  associations  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  societies  o!  priests,  congregations  of 
Mary,  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Family  (with  25,000  families  in  the  diocese  of 
Lavant  alone),  societies  for  pilgrimage  and  for  the 
building  and  adornment  of  churches,  church  music, 
home  missions,  brotherhoods  of  St.  Michael,  polit- 
ical Roman  Catholic  societies,  and  general  Roman 
Catholic  social  organizations  with  40,000  members 
in  the  single  provmce  of  Upper  Austria.  Children 
and  youth  are  cared  for  m  protectories,  kinder- 
gartens, orphan  asylums,  refectories, 

6.  Societies  boarding-schools,     refuges,     training- 

and  schools  for  apprentices,  and  the  like. 
Charities,    while    the    great    Roman    Catholic 

school-union  has  about  40,000  mem- 
bers. Popular  education  is  promoted  by  reading 
clubs  and  societies  for  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional literature,  as  well  as  by  reading-rooms  and 
libraries  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  while  Roman 
Catholic  science,  literature,  and  art  are  advanced 
by  the  Leo-Gesellschaft,  the  Czech  society  Vlast, 
and  by  various  periodicals.  Countless  institutions 
are  devoted  to  charity,  including  almshouses, 
memorial  foundations,  poor  gilds,  hospitals  of  the 
most  various  characters,  and  funds  for  the  feeding 
of  the  poor  in  monasteries.  There  are  likewise 
insurance  societies  for  the  protection  of  masters, 
partners,  apprentices,  peasants,  workmen,  credit 
and  other  purposes  of  economic  nature,  but  clubs 
of  Roman  Catholic  students  are  still  only  in  embryo. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
Christians,  some  being  Uniates  and  some  non- 
Uniates.  The  Uniate  Greeks,  or  Greek  Catholics, 
form  a  special  ecclesiastical  province  with  the  arch- 
diocese of  Lemberg  and  the  suffragan  diocese  of 
Przemysl.  The  Uniates  of  the  Armeno-Catholic 
rite  also  have  an  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  the  arch- 
bishop likewise  ruling  over  the  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  The  non-Uniate 
Greeks  of  the  Greek  Oriental  rite  have  a  patriarchate 

at  Carlowitz  with  ten   bishoprics  or 

7.  Greek     eparchies,  of  which  seven  are  in  Hun- 
and  Arme-  gury,  one  in  Czemowitz  (Bukowina), 

Blan  Chris-  one  at  Hermannstadt  (Transylvania), 

tians.      and  one  at  Sebenico  (for  Dalmatia  and 

Istria),  in  addition  to  the  community 

•4  Vienna.    The  patriarch  is  chosen  by  the  national 

OOQgreBS  of  Servia,  which  must  remain  in  session 


sufficiently  long  for  its  candidate  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  after  which  the  formal 
consecration  takes  place.  The  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  the  Armeno-Oriental  rite  control  the 
Mekhitarist  monastery  in  Vienna  (see  Mekhi- 
taribtb)  and  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  Uniate 
Armenian  archbishop  of  Lemberg.  The  Old  Catho- 
lics have  three  parishes  at  Vienna,  Wamsdorf, 
and  Ried,  and  in  1902  built  two  new  churches  at 
Schdnlinde  and  Blottendorf.  The  Philippones. 
or  Lippowanians,  expelled  from  Russia,  have 
formed  scattered  commimities  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina. 

n.  The  Protestant  Churches;  Austria  is  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholic,  and  the  number  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestants  in  the  Empire  has  decUned  from 
a  tenth  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est expansion  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  fiftieth. 
A  patent  of  toleration  was  issued  in  their  favor  on 
Oct.  13,  1781,  and  the  Protestant  patent  of  Apr. 
8,  1861,  conferred  upon  them  full  equality  before 
the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  political,  civil,  and 
academic  disabilities  of  the  non-Catholics  were  re- 
moved, and  they  were  no  longer  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  another  Church,  while 
they  were  now  permitted  to  adorn  their  churches, 
to  celebrate  their  feasts,  and  to  exercise  pastoral 
care.  On  the  day  after  the  patent  was  issued 
(Apr.  9),  a  preliminary  church  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  but  one  which  was  substituted  on  Jan. 
6  (23),  1866,  canceled  important  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  from  this  the  present 
I.  The  constitution  of  Dec.  9,  1891,  dif- 
Evangelical  fers  only  in  minor  details.  The  Evan- 
Church  geUcal  (Hiurch,  divided  into  parishes, 
and  its  Or-  seniories,  superintendencies,  and  83m- 
ganization.  ods,  is  unrestricted  m  respect  to  its 
confession,  its  books,  the  creation  of 
societies  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  its  relations  to  foreign  religious  bodies. 
It  forms  a  national  Church,  of  which  the  emperor 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bishop,  his  prerogatives  in 
its  control  being  distinguished  from  the  correspond- 
ing functions  of  the  Roman  (Catholic  Crerman  sov- 
ereigns in  degree,  not  in  kind.  His  position  is  due, 
however,  to  his  constitutional  relation  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  to  his  ecclesiastical  relation.  The 
lawful  administration  of  Evangelical  funds,  as  well 
as  revenues  and  assessments,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
State. 

The  Austrian  Evangelical  Church  is  divided  into 
ten  superintendencies,  six  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, three  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  one 
mixed.  Those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna,  with  the  seniories  of  Lower  Austria, 
Triest,  Styria,  the  region  south  of  the  Drave  m 
Carinthia,  and  the  region  north  of  the  Drave  and 
in  the  Gmtlnd  valley  in  Carinthia;  (2)  Upper  Aus- 
tria, with  an  upper  and  a  lower  seniory;  (3)  West- 
em  Bohemia;  (4)  Eastern  Bohemia;  (5)  Asch 
(also  in  Bohemia);  (6)  Moravia  and  Silesia,  with 
the  seniories  of  BrOnn,  Zauchtl,  and  Silesia.  The 
superintendencies  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna;  (2)  Bohemia,  with  the  seniories  of 
Prague,   ChrucUm,   Podiebrad,   and  Czaslau;  and 
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(3)  Moravia,  with  a  western  and  an  eastern  se- 
niory.  The  superintendency  of  mixed  confession 
is  that  of  Galicla  and  Bukowina,  with  three  seniories 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  western,  middle,  and 
eastern,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  Ga- 
licia.  There  is  also  a  small  Anglican  parish  in 
Triest,  under  the  control  of  the  Helvetic  superin- 
tendency of  Vienna.  The  number  of  ministers  and 
vicars  in  1900  was  299,  and  there  were  640  places 
of  worship. 

While  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  was  but  9.12 
per  cent,  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession showed  an  increase  of  15.17  per  cent,  as 
against  9.28  in  the  preceding  decade;  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession  a  gain  of  6.67  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  rapid  accretion  of  9.05  in 
the  ten  years  previous.     In  Bohemia 

2.  Changes  the  Evangelical  gain  was  20.06  per 
of  Con-  cent,  in  Styria  25.9  per  cent,  and  in 
fession.      Lower   Austria   37.01    per   cent.     In 

Silesia  and  Galicia  alone  the  increase 
of  Evangelicals  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  gain 
in  population,  this  being  due  to  the  increasing  emi- 
gration from  the  German  districts  of  West  Silesia 
and  the  German  colonies  in  Galicia,  an  additional 
factor  being  the  immigration  of  GaUcian  workmen 
to  Silesia  to  work  in  the  coal  mines. 

No  statistics  are  available  for  a  classification  of 
the  Austrian  Protestants  according  to  language, 
nor  are  the  figures  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  a 
safe  basis  to  determine  the  changes  caused  by  im- 
migration and  emigration.  The  Los  von  Rom 
movement,  which  began  in  1898,  resulted  by  1900 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  40,000  members  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  some  30,000  becoming 
Evangelicals,  several  thousand  Old  Catholics,  an 
imdetermined  number  joining  the  Moravians  and 
Methodists,  while  some  broke  entirely  with  denom- 
inational Christianity.  Many,  however,  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  hundred  new 
chapels  were  erected,  and  seventy- five  preachers, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  entered  upon  the  work  (see 
Los  VON  Rom). 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  secular  teachers  of  religion, 
either  in  the  school  or  in  "  stations."  By  a  law  of 
June  17,  1888,  an  allowance  was  given  or  a  special 
teacher  of  religion  was  appointed  in  the  higher 
classes  of  primary  or  secondary  schools  of  more 
than  three  classes,  and  more  than  160  teachers  of 
this  description  are  active  in  over  560 

3.  Schools.    "  stations."     The    Church    also    pro- 

vides for  religious  instruction  in  nor- 
mal and  intermediate  schools,  although  state  aid  is 
given  only  when  the  total  number  of  Evangelical 
scholars  in  such  an  institution  is  more  than  twenty. 
National,  district,  and  local  school  boards  are  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
normal  and  intermediate  schools  in  each  province, 
and  in  almost  all  the  boards  the  Evangehcal  Church 
has  a  vote  (at  least  advisory)  and  representatives. 
In  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  the  state  unde- 
nominational schools,  however,  the  Evangelical 
schools  tend  to  become  more  or  less  ultramontane, 


and  are  gradually  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the 
double  taxes  levied  on  the  Evangelicals.  In  1869 
there  were  372  Evangelical  schools,  a  number  which 
has  since  decreased  by  two-thirds.  An  Evangelical 
normal  school  exists  in  Bielitz  for  the  training  of 
Evangelical  teachers,  while  in  Czaslau  there  is  a 
Czech  Evangelical  Reformed  seminary  for  Bohemia 
and  Moravia. 

The  education  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  is  con- 
fined to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  Vienna. 
Though  desired  by  the  estates  for  this  purpose 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  first  founded 
as  a  theological  institute  after  the  separation 
of  the  empire  from  Germany  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  attend  German  universities  (Apr.  2, 
1821).  On  Oct.  8,  1850  (July  18,  1861)  it  was 
made  a  faculty  with  the  right  to 
4.  Theo-  confer  degrees,  but  although  the  only 
logical  Evangelical  theological  school  in  all 
Education.  Austria,  clerical  intrigues,  Protestant 
narrowness,  and  the  disfavor  and  indif- 
ference of  the  Liberals  have  prevented  it  from  being 
incorporated  with  the  imiversity  and  securing  the 
rooms  allotted  to  it  in  the  new  buildings.  The 
school  consists  of  six  professors  and  two  privat- 
docents,  teaching  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  dogmatics 
separately.  The  course  of  study  is  at  least  six 
semesters,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Vienna. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  dual  monarchy  in  1861, 
which  denies  to  Hungary  all  Austrian  subventions, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Himgarian  legislation 
and  the  national  excitement,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  theological  school  has  diminished.  In 
1904-05,  however,  fifty-one  were  studying  there,  al- 
though the  meager  salaries  attached  to  the  majority 
of  the  parishes  gives  little  hope  of  an  increased 
student  body.  In  1901  a  small  national  denomina- 
tional Utraquist  home  was  established  at  Vienna 
by  private  contributions  for  the  aid  of  students 
without  means,  and  is  conducted  by  an  inspector 
and  an  ephor. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
churches,    schools,    and    charitable   organizations, 
the  congregations  have  the  right  to  claim  State  aid, 
but  this  is  asked  reluctantly,  despite  the  heavy 
debts  of  most  of  the  congregations,  especially  in 
Galicia.     Outside    assistance    is,    therefore,    abso- 
lutely necessary.     The  oldest  and  most  generous 
benefactor  is  the  Gustav  Adolf  Verein 
5.  Financial  (q.v.)    which    has   spent   millions    of 
Status  of     florins,  and  which  is  divided  in  Austria 
the  Evan-    into  a  main  society  with  fifteen  branch 
gelicals.     societies,  in  addition  to  thirty  societies 
for   women,    forty-nine   for    children, 
and  324  local  organizations.    This  is  followed  by 
the   LutherUcher  GoUeskasten  and,  more   recently, 
by  the  Evangelischer  Bund  (see  Gottbskasten,  Lu- 
THERI8CHER ;  Bund,  Evangelischer),  as  well  as  by 
many  societies  and  private  benefactors  in  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.    The  property  of  the  indi\-idual 
superintendencies  is  administered  by  committees 
of  the  districts  concerned,  while  the  foundations 
and  funds  of  the  su{)erintendencie8  and  seniories 
are  controlled  by  committees  appointed  from  these 
bodies^  and  also  by  the  supreme  church  council 
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and  the  Gustav  Adolf  Verein,  These  funds  are 
devoted  to  many  purposes,  such  as  general  eccle- 
siastical interests,  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
officials  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  candidates 
for  the  ministry  and  theological  students,  general 
educational  objects,  teachers  with  their  widows 
and  orphans,  religious  instruction,  charities,  and 
burials.  The  Evangelical  Church  likewise  provides 
pensions  for  superannuated  pastors  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Societies  and  charitable  organizations  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  among  the  Evangelicals  of 
Austria.  Women's  clubs  exist  in  many  city  con- 
gregations, and  institutions  for  those  intending 
to  be  confirmed  are  also  popular.  Orphan  asylums 
exist  at  Biala,  Bielitz,  Goisem,  Graz,  Krabschitz, 
Russic,  Stanislau,  Teleci,  Ustron,  Weikersdorf 
(Gallneukirchen),  Waiem,  and  Vienna  (St.  POlten). 
Sununer  homes  are  provided  by  the  Erster  Evan- 
gelischer  UnteratiUzungsverein  fur  Kinder^  while 
the    OberdsterreichUcher    Evangelischer  Verein    far 

Innere   Mission    cares    for    the   sick, 

6.  Societies  maintaining    in    Gallneukirchen,    in 

and         addition  to  a  house  of  deaconesses, 

Charities,     asylums  for  the  sick  and  insane,  as 

well  as  homes  for  convalescents. 
The  deaconesses  trained  at  Gallneukirchen  find 
emplo3rment  at  Gablonz,  Graz,  Hall,  Marienbad, 
Meran,  and  Vienna,  while  in  Aussig  and  Teplitz 
they  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  municipal 
hospital  after  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns.  Closely 
connected  with  this  society  is  that  of  the  Verein 
fUr  die  Evangelische  Diakonissensacke  in  Wien 
with  its  home,  summer  sanitarium,  and  hospital. 
In  1901  a  third  house  of  deaconesses  was  estab- 
lished at  Prague,  and  a  number  of  other  Evan- 
gelical homes  and  hospitals  also  exist.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  dead  and  their  survivors  by  the 
Evangelischer  Leichenbestatiungsverein  in  Vienna 
and  by  the  Sierbekasse  fur  Evangelische  Pfarrer 
und  Lehrer  Oesterreichs,  Educational  institutions 
abound,  while  devotion  is  fostered  by  libraries  of 
various  types,  "  evenings  at  home,"  church  con- 
certs, Sunday-schools,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  young  women's  societies.  The 
Czech  '*  Comenius  Society,"  the  "  Evangelical 
Literary  Society  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  the  "  Comenium,"  as  well  as  the  German 
Evangelischer  VolksbUdungverein,  the  first  three 
at  Prague  and  the  last  at  Teschen,  are  literary  in 
character.  The  only  scientific  Evangelical  maga- 
zine, however,  is  the  Jahrhuch  der  Gesellschaft  fUr 
die  Geschichte'  des  Protestantismus  in  Oesterreichf 
founded  in  1879  for  the  investigation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  history  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 
Among  other  Protestant  denominations.  State 
recognition   is   accorded   only  to   the   Moravians, 

beginning  with  1880.   Baptists,  Irving- 
7.  Minor    ites,  Mennonites,  Methodists,  Congre- 
Denomina-  gationalists,     the    Scotch    New    Free 
tions  and    Church  in  Vienna,  and  the  Free  Evan- 
Non-Chris-  gelical    Church  in    Bohemia  are    re- 
tians.        garded  as  undenominational,  and  are 

allowed  to  worship  only  in  private. 
The  Jews  are  now  represented  in  all  provinces 
of   Austria,  although  previous  to  1848  no  Jew  was 


allowed  to  reside  in  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Istria,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg.  The  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  army  thus  far  have  places  of 
worship  only  in  the  barracks. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  various  con- 
fessions   in   Austria,   it   may   be   said    that    the 
Greek  Uniates   are   found   chiefly  in    Galicia,  the 
Armenian    Uniates    in    Galicia    and     Bukowina, 
the  Greek  Catholics  of  the  Oriental 
8.  Religious  rite  in  Bukowina  and  Dalmatia,  the 
Distribution  Armenian    Catholics  of    the    Orien- 
and         tal  rite   in    Bukowina    and  Galicia, 
Statistics,    the  Jews  in  Lower  Austria,  Galicia, 
and  Bukowina.    The  Evangelicals  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  are  far  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  those  of  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
who  are  centered  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia- 
Almost  half  of  those  professing  no  creed  are  in 
Lower  Austria.    The  religious  statistics  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1900,  are 
summarized  on  page  381.  Georo  Loesche. 

BiBLiooRAPRT :  K.  Kusixumy.  LehHnteh  dea  aUffemeinen- 
und  d§t0rreichi9chen  evanoeliachrproUttantiKhen  Kirchen- 
r§ehie9,  Vienna,  1856;  J.  A.  Qinsel,  Handbuch  des  neueaUn 
in  OeMterrtidi  geltenden  Kirthan-RecktM,  3  vols..  Vienna, 
1855-62;  Samnduno  dea  aUgemeinen  kirchlichen  Verord^ 
nungen  dea  kaiaerlichcn  kirchlichen  evanoeliachen  Ober- 
kirchennUea  (publisned  oontinuouBly  since  1873);  Statia^ 
Hadie  MonaUchrift  (published  at  Vienna  by  the  Central 
Commission  for  Statistics  since  1876);  M.  Baumgarten, 
Die  keUholiache  Kirchs  unaerer  Zeit  und  ihre  Ihener  »n 
Wort  und  Bild,  3  vols..  Munich,  1897-1902;  Q.  A.  SkaUky, 
Zur  GeadUc?Ue  der  evangriiad^en  Kirchenverfaaaung  in 
Oealerreich^  Vienna,  1898;  Q.  Loesche,  Jahrbuch  der  Ge~ 
aeUathaft  fUr  die  deachidUe  dea  Proteaiantiamua  in  Oeater- 
reich  (published  since  1883  in  Vienna);  Oeaterreichiache 
StaUaHk  (edited  imder  the  Central  Commission  for  Statis- 
tics, in  Vienna),  especially  vols.  Ixii-lxiii,  1902;  the  Quel- 
len  und  Forachungen  tur  daterreiehiachen  Kirchengeachichter 
has  begun  publication  under  the  care  of  the  Leo-Gesell- 
schaft  in  Vienna,  1906. 

AUTHORITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  {Potestas  ec- 
clesiastica):  The  vested  power  of  the  Church 
over  its  members,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  commission 
{mandatum  divinum)  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  According  to  the  pre-Reformation  view 
and  according  to  the  same  view  as  conserved  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ch\u*ch  to-day,  this  authority 
is  vested  only  in  the  pope  and  the  bishops;  so  that 
any  others  can  exercise  it  merely 
Pre-Rcfor-  in  their  name,  as  their  commissioned 
mation  and   agents.      Indeed,     strictly    regarded^' 

Roman      according  to  the  sense  of   the  curia. 

Catholic  it  devolves  exclusively  upon  the  pope. 
View.  so  that  even  the  bishops  possess  none 
but  a  derivative  power  from  him;^ 
and  in  so  far  as  this  conception  of  the  matter  is 
fundamental  to  the  Vatican,  it  must  accordingly^ 
be  regarded  as  the  sense  which  officially  obtains 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day. 

Intrinsically,  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  the  Church 
is  a  salutary  and  spiritual  power  even  according" 
to  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine.  But  the  com- 
mission also  carries  with  it  .everything  which 
appears  expedient  in  the  sight  of  the  commissioned 
themselves,  with  reference  to  the  interests  and 
cure  of  souls,  toward  the  appertaining  regulation 
of  external  conduct.  Within  limits  affecting  the 
cure  of  soids,  then,  the  Church  is  also  empowered 
with   civil    functions   and   prerogatives.     In    this 
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respect,  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine  distinguishes 
two  sides  or  directions  of  ecclesiastical  authority: 
an  internal  power  {poteataa   ordinis    or   aacramen' 
talis)  and   an   external    (pateatas   jurisdictionia   or 
jurisdictionalia) ,  the  iormer   acting   upon  the  so- 
called  fonim  iniemumj  the  latter  upon  the  externum. 
The  Evangelical  Church,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
alike,   puts  a  narrower  construction  upon  eccle- 
siastical authority,  interpreting  the  potestaa  eccle- 
atastica  exclusively  as  the  power  of  administering  the 
word  and  sacraments  in  the  widest 
Protestant  sense    of    the    term;  which    includes 
View.       the  cure  of  souls  under  these  instru- 
mentalities, but  not  at  all  the  external 
regulation   of   conduct   by   the   exercise   of   legal 
compulsion.    The  exclusion  of  the  ungodly  from 
the  congregation  is  to  be  brought  about  without 
human  power,  solely  through  the  word  of  God; 
and  so  this  jurisdiction  is  only  an  act  of  verbal 
execution.     Not   infrequently   in   the   Evangelical 
confessional    writings,    ecclesiastical    authority    is 
mentioned  comprehensively  as  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  (see  Keys,  Power  of  the).     As  such  it  is 
attributed  not  to  a  single  estate  in  the  Church,  but 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole.    The  power  of  the  Church 
is   thus  committed   immediately   to   the  Church; 
intermediately  and  for  practical  operation  the  per- 
sons thereimto  adopted  receive  it  from  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Evangelical  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  assigns   to   the   secular  powers,    or  as 
modemly  expressed,  the  State,  a  different  province 
in  relation  to  the  control  of  church  affairs,  from 
that  of  pre-Reformation  times  and  likewise  that 
of    the    Roman    Catholic    Church    to-day.     The 
Schwabach  articles   of    1528  declare  "  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  only  to  choose  ministers  and  to 
exercise  the  Christian  ban,"  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  sick;  "  all  other  power  is  held  either  by 
Christ  in  heaven,  or  by  temporal  powers  on  earth." 
The  reiterated  expressions  of  Luther  and  other 
Reformers,  to  the  effect  that  this  temporal  power 
has   no   ecclesiastical   jurisdiction   and    may    not 
interfere  in  church  government,  mean 
Views  of     consistently  this  alone,  that  the  tem- 
Luther  and   poral    power   has   no   spiritual   juris- 
Other  Re-     diction     and    may    not    intermeddle 
formers.      with  the  cure  of  souls.     The  matter 
of  control  in  the  external  affairs  of 
the  Church,  that  is,  what  we  nowadays  call  church 
government,  was  deferred  by  Luther  even  so  early 
as  his  tract  to  the  German  nobility,  and  at  a  later 
period    constantly    so,    to    the    temporal    powers 
directly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  German 
Reformers.     In    particular,   'they    claim    for    the 
Church  no  manner  of  legislative  prerogative;  the 
Reformation  ecclesiastical  law  subsists  rather,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  formulated  by  new  legislation, 
entirely    upon    State    enactments     (see    Church 
Order).     Only  since  the  established  reformation 
Church  has  come  to  be  superseded  more  and  more 
by  the  organized  union  Church  on  a   presbyterial- 
synodical   basis,    has   the  latter,   apart   from   the 
absolute  administration  of  word  and  sacraments, 
been  also  empowered  by  the  State  with   the  jus 
Matuendi;    and  this  it  exercises  within  forms  and 
limits  determined  by  the  State;  as  it  also  exercises 


the  right  of  independent  church  government  accord- 
ing to  its  constitutional  latitude  under  this  organ- 
ization. In  both  instances,  however,  this  is  done 
not  upon  any  fundameutally  intrinsic  ground,  but 
solely  on  historic  grounds;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
no  unwholesome  ideas  come  into  play,  without  con- 
flict with  the  State  authorities.  E.  Sehling. 

In  the  free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the 
civi  government,  its  sole  function  being  to  protect 
the  Churches  in  their  right  to  hold  property  and 
to  carry  on  their  work.  In  many  cases  church 
property  and  in  some  communities  where  an  in- 
come tax  prevails  ministers'  salaries  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  Individuals  are  protected  by  the 
civil  courts  from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  Church. 
Ministers  may,  e.g.,  sue  for  their  salaries  or  for 
wrongful  dismissal,  and  excommunicated  members 
for  malicious  or  unjust  treatment;  but  even  in 
such  cases,  the  courts  are  careful  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  authority  of  the  Churches. 
In  each  religious  body  the  question  of  authority 
is  determined  by  its  polity.  In  episcopal  boilics 
much  authority  is  vested  in  individual  bishops  and 
boards  of  bishops,  in  presbyterial  bodies  in  synods, 
in  congregational  bodies  in  the  local  church.  See 
Church  Government;  Politt.  A.  H.  N. 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV,  6. 

AUTO  DA  FE  (Portuguese,  "  Judgment  [Judicial 
Decision]  of  the  Faith,"  from  Latin,  actus  fidei): 
The  public  announcement  and  execution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Inquisition  upon  heretics  and 
infidels;  also  called  sermo  publiaiSy  or  generalis,  de 
fidcy  because  a  sermon  on  the  Catholic  faith  w^aa 
dehvered  at  the  same  time.  It  was  not  to  take 
place  on  Sunday  or  in  a  church,  but  on  the  street. 
At  sunrise  of  the  appointed  day,  thase  condemned 
with  the  hair  shaved  off,  and  variously  dressed, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
were  led  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  the  banners 
of  the  Inquisition  at  the  head,  to  some  public  place. 
When  the  secular  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  present,  had  sworn  to  stand  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  execute  its  orders,  the  sermon  was  delivered, 
and  then  judgments  against  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  were  pronounced.  Next  the  backsliders, 
and  those  who  refused  to  recant,  were  expelled 
,from  the  Church  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
authorities  for  punishment,  and  then  the  procession 
again  began  to  move.  i?he  bones'  of  the  dead 
who  had  been  condemned  were  carried  on  sledges 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Those  condenmed  to 
death  rode  on  asses,  between  armed  men,  and  wore 
coats  and  caps,  called  in  Spanish  sanbenito,  painted 
over  with  devils  and  flames.  Not  only  the  mob 
and  the  monks,  but  also  the  magistrates,  and  some- 
times even  the  king  and  the  court  were  present  at 
the  spectacle.  There  were,  however,  differences 
ill  the  solemnization  of  autos  da  f^  in  Southern 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies  in  India.  After  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
eenth  century  they  disappeared,  and  the  verdicts 
of  the  Inquisition  were  executed  in  private. 
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B^BuoamArBTt  ExbAiiiitiv«  «iti]c1«fl  Are  to  b«  found  in  P. 

Lomuf^jK,  Grand  diHu»»uiire  uni-i^trtfi  i,  OgO-^l^  Fhrift, 
ISOti,  *iMi  io  Berthokt*  La  Granda  Eitryi^LrpMit,  \v,  756- 
7Alft;  connult  Alua  H.  C.  Leit,  Hwiary  of  the  InQuiMtiofn,  J, 
:im-39l,  il  200,  New  York,  1SS8;  L.  Tftnon.  HiMtoire  iev 
^'^fuux  ^  r^tmwurifio^  cfi  Franct,  P&ri*,  J§ti3.  Ttu 
artitlf!  Jn  J^J?.  ti.  ri3A-34^.  b  v#ry  full  And  b  motrt  vmtuii>J« 
for  the  Abundant  ht«raUjiF'«  there  cited. 

ATTTPERTUS,  AMBROSIITS:  Abbot  of  St  Vin- 
ceT\t  at  Benevcnto-  d.  probably  iti  781,  thjougb  the 
date  778  has  generally  been  accepted.  He  w  {^hiefly 
loomomble  for  Kb  conipreben^ive  conunentaiy 
on  the  Apocalypse,  wLich  also  give*  the  most 
Ticliable  information  as  to  bid  life.  The  brief  auto* 
biography  which  terminates  it  states  tlxat  he  waa 
bom  In  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  that  he  began 
and  finished  hi8  eonunentary  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Paul  I  (7r>7"7a7).  Desiderim,  king  of  the  Ijombanis, 
and  Aiichis  II,  duke  of  Qenevento,  In  this  work, 
lor  which  he  obtainetl  the  special  protection  of 
fcSt^vhen  HI  (7o2-757)  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Ignorant^  he  follows  the  Fathers,  especial lly  Augu^ 
tine  and  Jerome;  his  principal  purpose  is  the  at- 
tempt, to  discover  the  mystical  sen^se  of  the  upoca- 
lyptic  imagt^ry;  He  is  as  much  attracted  by  the 
method  of  spiritual  interpretation  offered  by  th« 
Douatifit  Ticoniuii  &£  was  his  predecessor,  the 
**  obscure  "  Priraaaius  (q.v,),  in  workinfr  over  this 
heretic  in  an  orthodox  senjie;  Ticonius's  aeven 
rules  [cf»  DCBf  iv,  1026],  esp^scLdly  the  sixth,  dc 
rccapUidatione,  governed  the  eccle^^iastical  exegeda 
of  the  time.  But  Autpertua  added  moral  and 
devotional  coa'^ideratiotis  of  his  own,  and  aimed  at 
imitating  the  traoi^parent  cleame&s  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  commentary  aa  a  whole  made  sticb  an 
un|tf«Bsion  on  Alcuin  that  in  his  own  exposition  of 
the  Apoo^ypne  he  scarcely  attempted  to  do  more 
than  make  extracts  from  it.  An  uncritical  eleventh 
century  biography  of  Autpertus,  i^otained  in  the 
Chronicon  VvUumenMj  mentions  a  number  of  other 
writings — comment  Aries  on  Levitieus,  the  Psalms  ^ 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon^  a  treatise  De  eonflietu 
viiiorumf  bomiliei  on  the  Gortpels,  and  lives  of  the 
founder  and  Ar^t  abbots  of  bis  monastery;  these 
lives  are  poor  in  historical  material,  and  are  nally 
an  ifleal  picture  of  monot^tic  life  as  a  »timidu.')  to  the 
9eal  of  his  fellow  monks  ^  Autpertus's  own  rule 
as  abbot  did  not  last  long.  His  election  provoked 
a  Bchii^m  in  the  monastery;  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  Prankish  monka,  while  one  Potbo  waa  elected 
by  the  Lombards.  The  contest  wus  referred  to 
Charlemagne  through  an  accusation  of  treason 
brought  against  Pot  ho.  Tt^  king  a^<sked  Adrian  I 
to  decide^  and  both  competitors  were  summoned 
to  Rome;  Autpertus  died  on  the  way,  and  Potho  was 
acquitted.  Both  the  letters  i^vritten  by  Adrian  to 
Charles  on  the  subject  are  addressed  "  nottro 
spirittili  ctimpairi,^*  which  siiems  to  &x  their  date 
after  Adrian  had  baptized  Charles's  youngest  son 
in  Rome  (April  15, 781 ),  and  thu^  to  plaice  the  death 
of  Autpertus  later  than  tlie  date  given  by  the 
Chronicon  Vultiimensei  Jiily  19,  778.  His  works 
are  in  MPL,  Ixxxix.  (J.  ELLCaauctTEa.) 

Bislioobafht:  C.  U.  J.  Cb«valier.  Rt'^ptrt&in  des  Mavrcew 
hittprit/uev  du  mai^ffiwljre,  pp,  96^7,  Pana,  1877;  His- 
t^nrw  liU^raitt  de  Fntnet,  iv.  141-1451;  J,  C,  ¥\  Bfthr.  Qt- 

altfT,  pp.  101-102,  203-294,  CulATub^,  1$40;  Hauck,  KD^ 
li,  1S3,  13S. 

1—25 


ATJTUN,  6"ttm':  A  town  of  France,  department 
of  SaAne-et^Loire,  160  m.  *.e*  of  Paria,  It  i«  the 
old  Bib  facte,  the  capital  of  the  iEdui  in  Caesar's 
time,  whose  name  wa#  changed  under  the  emperors 
to  Augustodunum.  It  wa«  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis;  its  walla  had  a  cir> 
cumference  of  over  two  miles.  The  few  inacrip^ 
tions  preserved  from  its  early  Christian  period  abow 
that  the  Greek  language  was  used  in  the  Christian 
iKimm unity  there,  side  by  aide  with  the  Latifi,  aa 
lata  as  the  fourth  century.  The  first  bishop  of 
whom  we  have  certain  knowledge  was  ReticiiiSi 
who  waa  present  at  the  First  Synod  of  Aries  (316)* 
In  the  seventh  century  Blialiop  I^eodegar  held  a 
provincial  synod  there,  whose  decree*  have  only  in 
part  sur\'ived.  The  first  canon  containii  one  of  the 
earUest  dJatinct  mentions  of  the  Athanixj*ian  C^ret^d; 
the  fifteenth  shows  the  progreas  alrriidy  rnude  in 
the  Prankish  kingdom  by  the  Benedictine  rule. 

(A  Hauck.) 

BtaLDooKAFRT:  MGH,  L^um,  8««tio  III,  Conetito,  vol.  1^ 
ConcUin  <F\fi  Mtnmin^tH.  i  U&D3>.  220;  Hefele,  Concilmt>^ 

AUXERRE,  ^"s&r',  SYHOD  OF:  A  diocesan 
synod  held  by  Bishop  Aunachar  in  the  Burgundian 
city  of  Auxerre,  the  old  Aute«siodorum  or  Altiaio- 
dorum  in  Gallia  Lugdunensia,  105  m.  s.s.e,  of  Paris, 
Thirty-four  prieata,  tliree  deacons,  and  seven  ab- 
bots were  present.  Its  date  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately fixed,  since  all  we  know  of  Aunachar  is  thai 
be  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  573  and  the 
two  Synods  of  Micon  in  583  and  585.  It  must 
aecordingly  have  been  held  between  570  and  59Q. 
Forty- five  canons  were  paj^sed,  which  have  a  cer- 
tain importance  a^  contributmg  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pagan  superstitiona  still  surviving  at  the 
period  and  condemned  in  several  canons. 

i.\.  Hauck,) 

BiauoaRAFHT:  MQH,  L^oum,  8«£tia  III,  CoruiUa,  vol.  i, 
CondUo  avi  Mtrovitvwi.  i  (1803).  178;  H«fele,  C^neOien- 
gachichte,  iii.  42-4  7.  Enf.  Inasl.,  iv,  40^-414, 

AUXIL'rOS:  German  clerical  author;  d.  after 
911.  He  went  to  liome  in  the  pontificate  of  For- 
mo«ua  (891-896)  to  receive  holy  orders  from  him,  as, 
be  tells  us,  was  common  cu^om  at  the  time.  He 
rexnained  in  Italy,  perhaps  at  first  in  Home,  but 
probably  later  in  or  near  Napless,  with  whose  bishop 
Stephen  and  archdeacon  Peter  be  appears  in  relation. 
It  is  at  least  not  impossible  tliat  be  finally  became 
a  monk  at  Monte  Ca««ino.  We  still  pos£ie6i^  four 
treatises  of  his,  which  all  bear  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  controversy  about  Pope  Formosus  (q.v.). 
That  In  defensMneni  antra  crdinoiumU  pcpat  For* 
Moai,  written  in  908  or  909,  describes  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  pontificate  of  Formosus,  to  show  that 
the^  afford  no  ground  for  contesting  the  Ic^timacy 
of  Ills  epiacopate,  and  tboae  which  followed  hi^ 
death,  to  prove  how  unjust  was  the  sentence  upon 
him.  The  aim  of  Auxibua  is  to  prove  the  validity  of 
orders  conferred  bj'  Formosua,  and  the  object  oi 
the  thrsc!  other  treatises  is  the  same.  The  second, 
LibtUu*  m  defmiaionein  St^phani  episeopit  g!ve>« 
not  a  Utthf  information  about  the  checkered 
eaieer  of  tb«  Stephen  mentioned,  proving  the  valid- 
ity of  his  Neapolitan  epincopate^  though  he  was 
enthroned  by  Benedict  IV  (900-903),  who  was  or- 
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dained  by  Formbeua  The  tliird  and  fourth  bear 
directly  upon  the  validity  of  these  ordinationB 
The  works  are  in  MPL,  cxxix,  1053^1100,  and 
E.  Dtmimler^  A  uxUivA  tmd  Vulgnrim  (Leipsie,  IS^), 
pp,  59-116.  The  Liber  cujnsdam  requirenii^  et 
TespondejtHst  in  M  PL,  cxsix,  1101-12,  is  not  genuine. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibledquapht:  Watltflnbfrch.  DGQ,  i  (IS94).  30a^ 

AYA:  The  hr&t  German  poetess;  d,  at  Melk 
(on  the  Danube,  50  m.  w.  of  Vienna),  or  a  neighbor- 
ii)g  convent  of  Lower  Austria,  Feb,  8,  1127.  A 
number  of  poems  are  ascribed  to  her,  of  which  the 
most  imp>ortant  and  moat  certainly  genuine  is  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  manuscripts  aa  treating  of 
'*  the  life,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  the  I^ord^ 
and  of  tbe  Hoty  Spiritj  according  to  the  gospels; 
of  the  Last  Judgment  and  Antichrist,  and  of  the 
delights  of  heaven/* 

A  later  manuscript  included  the  life  of  John  tbe 
Baptist.  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  helped  in  ita 
composition,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  two 
poets  known  from  other  works,  named  Hartmann 
and  Heinrich.  The  former  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  Passau,  became  prior  of  St.  Blas^i^n 
in  10&4,  then  abbot  of  Gbttweih^  founded  the  mon- 
astery of  Lambrecht  in  1096,  and  died  in  1114. 
The  Latter  waa  a  layman  and  probably  survived 
Hartmann.  Ava  was  a  reclusat  but  conjectures  as 
to  her  einful  early  life  and  later  ascetic  practise* 
are  based  upon  the  doubtful  works  and  are  hardly 
justified  by  these.  Tlie  poem  as  preserved  ia  not 
composite.  It  displays  real  poetic  gifts  and,  in  the 
choice  of  incidents  as  well  as  in  their  treatment, 
indicates  that  the  author  wan  a  woman,  ^sith  no 
trace,  however,  of  feminine  enthusiasm.  The  ma- 
terial is  drawn  from  the  gospels  and  the  Acts,  for 
the  presentation  of  Antichrist  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment from  Rev.  xvii-xx.  The  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  present  a  simple  narrative  in  poetic  form 
of  the  great  deeds  of  God  in  the  new  covenant  simi- 
lar to  treatments  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  other 
parts  of  the  I'entateuch  which  are  known  to  have 
been  already  in  existence.  There  is  no  homiletical 
coloring,  and  moral  reflections  and  allegory  are 
avoided.  The  separation  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
at  the  Last  Judgment  givea  opportunity  for  a  brief 
but  instructive  picture  of  social  conditions  of  the 
time,  which  indicai*^  [>erBonal  familiarity  with  the 
sina  of  the  higher  classes.  The  time  of  composition 
was  probably  about  1120-  A.  FaETBE. 

BlBtto€:nAi>HY;  J.  Dictner^  Deutsche  Gedichln  d€*  xi  und  fit 
■Jahrhundert4^  aufgefun/iifn  iFrt  frffutirrttn  Ckorh^rrenstifts 
tu  Vvfan  in  dtr  Steiermtrk,  Vienna,  IS 49;:  W.  SchejiT:^ 
Oei*Ui^tu  PoeUn  der  deuUcKen  Kauerseit,  ii.  in  Qu^Irn  und 
Ferfchtinffrn  titr  Spmche  und  Cuiturt/rsrhx^ie  d^  ffrrmani- 
»chtn  V^iktr,  vii,  pp.  73-77,  Stuttj^rt,  1S75;  and  especially 
Ap  Lflkfi^t^tli.  VntxrntchunQen  tiher  die  Gedichi€  der  Ava, 
Hudapefit.  1880. 

AVAHS,  THE:  A  tribe  related  to  the  Huns, 
who  from  the  middle  of  the  aijrth  century  came 
into  contact  with  the  Christian  nations — firat  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  then  with  the  Frankiah 
kingdom;  but  they  learned  Christianity  from 
neither  of  these.  Virgil  of  Sahbnrg  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  fo  attempt  their  conversion,  and 
Cliarlemagne  mipportcd  liim.  Duke  Taasilo  of 
Bavaria    summoned    them    to    Germany  a-i  allies 


again.|?t  him;  in  7S8  they  attacked  the  Frankisb 
kingdom  from  two  sides,  but  were  repulsed  on  both, 
and  the  struggle  ended  with  their  complete  subju- 
gation in  796,  when  they  accepted  Christianity  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Tbe  territory  thus 
won  for  Charlemagne  and  Christian  missions  ex- 
tended from  the  Enns  and  the  slopes  of  the  Styrian 
Alps  to  tbe  Danube.  It  was  divided  between  the 
dioceses  of  Aquileia,  Salzburg,  and  Paasau,  The 
Avars,  however,  soon  afterward  disappeared  from 
history,  probably  being  absorbed  by  the  Slavic 
population  which  formed  a  majority  in  their  terri- 
tory* (A.  Hauck:.) 
BiBuocinAPQT:  Schiefner.  Vettu^  aher  da*  iliiorwAe,  St. 
Peteraburs,  1S62;  H&uck,  KD,  ii,  419. 

AVE  HARIA.    See  Rosary. 

AVE  BIARIA  BRETHREIf.     See  Servttxs, 

AVlliAiauS,   JOHAITNES,     See    HASERMAim, 

JoHANN. 

AVETfGIITG  OF  THE  SAVlOlt  See  Apochypha, 

B,  I,  7. 

AVERCrUSpa-ver^ehius  (AVIRCIUS,  ABERCII7S), 
OF  HJEROPOLIS  (in  the  Glaucus  valley,  not  Hie- 
rapohs  on  the  Lycui>):  A  Phrygian,  the  inscription 
on  whose  gravestone  is  preserved  in  a  legen<iary 
life,  written  probably  about  400,  and  was  found ,  in 
part,  on  a  portion  of  the  actual  stone  by  W,  iL 
Ramsay  in  1SS3  at  the  warm  bat  lis  near  Hieropolis. 
The  inscription,  with  restorations^  may  be  renderiKl 
as  follows : 

I,  tbe  citjieu  of  n  aabte  city^  haTfi  made  tfcua  (nooDuioetit^ 
ib  my  lifetime  th*t  I  tnlgbt  hnv«  heJ^e  »  re»tinE-pliM?e  in  tho 
eyes  of  men  tor  my  body,  Avercius  by  aame,  tbe  Mmuit  of 
9.  holy  sliepherd  who  p&9tiir<?j!.  flockn  of  ^heep  upon  th^  htll!^ 
atitl  EaeiLdowe;  whoMr  ey#H  ftre  Large  and  a[l-«eeu]£2  for  be 
laught  nw  .  «  .  writinER  worthy  i>f  fwth.  To  Rome  he 
•en I  me  that  I  ought  see  the  Icing  and  the  queen  in  gotdea 
appaxel  vrith  pandalfl  of  ^fAd,  But  1  ftnw  a  people  tberv 
bearing  Xk  fthinitig  h-jlI.  I  aaw  likewiM  the  plainn  of  Syria 
and  fill  itfl  citiefi  (oj  well  a?)  Niaibi^  after  t  had  cro«Heid  tbe 
EuphrPiteH^  But  everywhere  1  had  a  companion,  for  PauI 
lAt  ill  the  chanot  with  me.  And  Faith  led  the  ivay  inm  guidi?) 
and  in  all  plncvs  uet  before  me  an  food  m  fiah  from  the  springs 
gi^ntjc,  pai<e.  which  a  holy  Tirgin  bad  caught.  Atid  tbis 
(fifth)  he  (Faith)  gs^ve  at  A.tl  timofl  rj?  food  to  frifnd*^ — 
(Faith)  who  has  eood  wine,  giving  tnLted  drink  and  brcmd. 
This  have  I.  Avercius.  while  1  »tood  by.  ordpif d  to  he  written 
down:  seventy -two  yearn  old  wa^  I  when  it  wa«  done.  Vou 
who  uncle rfttaud  the  meaning  of  this,  pray  for  AverciiM, 
every  on«  that  ia  of  the  ttnme  m|nd,■^  In  my  grave  let  bo  one 
Jihy  another.  But  if  any  one  do  ao»  he  aha  1 1  pay  to  tiie 
ln*aj^ury  of  thi?  Uomanft  2,000»  and  to  the  loved  native  city 
HieropoliA  1 ,000,  pieces  of  gold. 

From  thi8  wording  G.  Picker  concludes  that 
Avercius  was  a  priest  of  Cybele^  while  Hamack 
would  make  him  out  the  member  of  a  sect  partiaUv 
Gnostic,  partial!y  heathen,  wherein  pagmn  fuysteries 
were  conabincd  with  one  of  the  mysteries  of  ihe 
Chiiatian  faith,  namely,  the*  Loni*a  Supper*  The 
weight  of  authority  J  however,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  inscription.  It  muat 
be  dated  somewhere  about  200. — a  time  when  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  too  open  profession  of  Chris- 
tian faith;  hence  Avercius  phrases  his  confesjaon 
in  mysterious  language  winch  has  a  double  meaning, 
yet  is  easily  intelligible  to  one  '*  who  understands/' 
The  Ufe  already  referred  to  supports  this  %iew, 
being  based  apparently  on  a  well-established  local 
legend  corroborative  in  many  details  of  the  writing 
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Ava 
Avito* 


on  the  tombstone.  Possibly  the  author  may  "have 
been  the  Avercius  Marcellus,  a  native  of  Phrygia, 
to  whom  a  work  against  the  Montaniata  was  dedi- 
cated about  the  year  193  (Euaebitis,  Hist.  eccL, 
V,  16)»  As  ijiternal  evidence^  are  cited  the  unmis- 
takable aUuBion  to  the  Lord^i  Supper,  to  baptism 
(the  "  shining  seai  "),  and  the  reference  to  Paul, 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  Avercius 
had  the  works  of  the  apostle  with  him  on  his  travels 
or  compared  his  own  journey  to  that  of  Paul  from 
Dama^us  to  the  west.  The  inscription  is  now  in 
the  Lateran  museum  at  Rome*  (T,  Zaun.} 

BiauocAAPtiY:  The  life  ih  in  MPG^  <rxv.  ConnuU  J,  B. 
Pitn.  Spitileoium  Soletmenw.  hU  Sa2~&33«  Pari«,  1865; 
idem,  ArmUcUt  mrra,  u  (i8841>  180-187;  W.  M.  Rajnaiiy,  in 
the  Journal  of  NtUenie  Studittt,  iv  C1S83),  424^27;  idem. 
in  The  Bxpontor,  ix  (1880),  I5fr-180.  253-272 ■  idem,  Th« 
Citiet  and  Bithoptict  of  Phryfna,  vo[.  i,  p»ft  2,  70&^715. 
722-729,  Oxford,  1807;  G.  B.  de  Rosai.  tnacriptim^mm 
Chri&tianw,  ii,  pp.  xii-itxv.  Rome.  1888;  J.  B,  Li«htfoot, 
Thi  Apottotic  Fatherm.  ii,  part  I,  4fla-d0l.  London ,  18S9; 
T.  Z&hn,  Foradianifgn,  v.  £7-fl9.  Leipno.  1892;  G.  Fickeri 
in  SitcunfftberirKte  der  Bm-lin^  Akadamie,  ISOfi,  87-112; 
A-  H&rtiack,  TU,  xih  4,  Leip^uc.  180S. 

AYES,  HEIVRY  BAMEREL:  Piotestant  Epis- 
copalian bishop  of  Mexico;  b.  in  Huron  Co.,  O*, 
Jul3^  lOf  1S53.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambier,  O.  (Ph.B.,  1878),  the  Ciadnnati 
Law  School  (187&-80),  and  the  theological  eeminaiy 
attached  to  Kenyon  CoHege  (B.D.,  1883).  He  waa 
then  rector  succeBsively  at  St.  Paul's,  Mt.  Vernon, 
O.  (1883r.84);  SL  John's,  Oeveland  (l8S4r-92); 
and  Christ  Church,  Houston,  Tex.  (1892-1904). 
In  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mexico. 

AVIGUOH,  a'Vr'nysn':  The  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vaticluse^  southern  France,  situated 
on  the  Rhone,  about  400  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris,  and  50 
m,  n.n.w.  of  Marseilles-  It  became  the  papal  resi- 
dence in  1309,  nt  which  time  it  was  under  the  rule 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  {the  house  of  Aiijou):  in  1H4$ 
Pope  Clement  VI  bought  it  from  Queen  Joanna  1 
of  Sicily  for  80,000  gold  gulden,  and  it  remained  a 
papal  possession  till  1791  ^  when,  during  the  dis- 
ordere  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.     Seven  poptss  resided  there,— Clement 

V,  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII,  Clement  VI,  Innocent 

VI,  Urban  V,  and  Gregory  XI;  and  durini^  this  period 
(1309-77;  the  Bo-called  Babylonian  Captivity  of 
the  popes)  it  was  a  gay  and  corrupt  city.  The 
ant  [popes  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII  continued 
to  reside  there,  the  former  during  his  entire  pon- 
tificate (1378^94),  the  latter  until  1408,  when  he 
fled  to  Amgon,  Avignon  was  the  Beat  of  a  bishop 
aa  early  as  the  year  70 >  and  became  an  archbishopric 
in  1476.  Several  synods  of  minor  importance 
were  held  there,  and  its  university,  founded  by 
Pope  Boniface  Vlll  in  1303  and  famed  as  a  seat  of 
Icg^  studies,  flourished  until  the  French  Revo- 
Ivttion.  The  walls  buUt  by  the  popes  in  the  year* 
immediately  succeeding  tlie  acquisition  of  Avignon 
as  papal  territory  arc  well  preserved.  The  papal 
palace,  a  lofty  Gothic  building,  with  walk  17- IS 
ii^t  thick,  built  1335-64^  long  used  aa  a  barraek, 
has  been  turned  into  a  museum. 

AVILA,    fl'vi-la,  JUAIT    DE:      Ascetic    writer, 

called  the  apoi^tle  of  Andalusia;  b,  at  Almodovar 
del  Campo  (16  m.  i*w«  of  Ciudad   Heal)   in   the 


archdiocese  of  Toledo,  between  1494  and  1500; 
d.  in  Montilla  (13  m,  s.e.  of  Cordova)  May  10,  1569. 
Id  1516  he  entered  the  University  of  Salamanca 
to  study  law,  but  soon  retired  to  hia  home  and 
lived  a  strict  ascetic  life  for  three  years.  Then  he 
studJed  theology  at  Alc-ata  under  Domingo  de 
Soto,  Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  con- 
tinued his  ascetic  life  and  won  fame  as  a  preacher 
in  different  places.  Through  envy  he  waa  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  and  refused  to  defend  him- 
self, but  wa»  acquitted  for  his  exemplary  life.  At 
the  age  of  fifty  he  went  into  retirement^  broken  in 
body  by  his  exertions  in  preaching  and  ascetic 
practised;  thenceforth  he  addressed  smaller  circles 
and  devoted  himself  to  writing.  He  dechned  a 
profferred  appointment  as  canon  in  Grenada,  aa 
well  as  the  bishopric  of  Segovia  and  the  areb- 
hishoprie  of  Grenada.  Hia  tomb  in  the  Jesuits'' 
Church  at  Montilla  bears  the  inscription^  Magistr» 
Johanni  AvUiEt  Patri  ojdiv%Of  Viro  inlegerrimo, 
Deique  amarUUHmo^  FUii  ejus  in  ChriatOt  Po*- 
[tiCTTiTiil  His  writingp  were  collected  in  nine 
volume  at  Madrid,  1757^  the  chief  were  Audi 
fitia  and  the  CartOB  etpirihtalM  fm  voL  adii  of 
the  B^ioteca  dc  Aulores  Espar^olea,  Madrid «  185Q)* 

K.  Bknrath, 

BiBLiooRAiPiST:  Life  in  Spsniab  by  Luis  dfl  OrenAda  (4. 
158S)  in  vol.  tii,  [»p.  451  ^Sd,  of  h'iM  workA,  MAdrid,  1S49; 
N.  Autduia.  Bihlioth^ai  NUpana  nova,  i.  630-042.  ftladrid, 
1783;  L.  dsKli  Oddu  Lift  of  the  BUntd  MoMter  John 
of  Atiia.  tranaL  frQin  tba  Itali&a^  Quartm"^^  Sa-ie*,  toL 
xerii,  London.  1898^ 

AVITUS,      o-voi'tua,      AJ^MIFS    ECDICroSr 

Bishop  of  Vienne;  d.  Feb.  5^  518.  He  was  bom  of 
a  diatinguished  Romano-Gallic  family,  connected 
with  the  Emperor  Avitus  {455-456);  his  father^. 
Hesychius,  was  bishop  of  Vienne,  where  the  son 
seems  to  have  been  educated,  probably  in  the 
involved  and  fanciful  rhetorical  style  of  Sapaudus^ 
who  was  then  teaching  there.  In  494  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  bis  father's  successor  in  the  see; 
and  until  the  death  of  Gundoba^l  (516)  he  e^cercised 
a  predominant  influence  on  the  Church  of  Burgundy,. 
and  through  it  on  the  civil  government.  He 
induced  Gundobad's  son,  Sigismundf  to  renounce 
Arianismj  and  the  old  kixig  himself  listened  gladly 
to  Avitus  and  seemed  disposed  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample. In  the  contest  over  boimdaries  between 
the  metropolitan  f^eea  of  Vienne  and  Aries,  Avitua- 
won  a  decisive  victory  under  Pope  Anastaaius  H 
(496-498).  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  elose 
connection  between  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the 
Roman  »ee  which  was  restored  in  494,  and  did  hiSr 
best  to  promote  the  power  of  the  latter.  His- 
pcUtical  influence  was  far  from  Balutar>%  since  it 
waa  exercised  mainly  for  eccleaiastical  ends.  His^ 
theology  was  domrnat'ed  by  lus  opposition  to  Arian- 
ism  and  other  kindred  heresies;  otherwise  he 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  question*, 
of  ritual  and  chtirch  law.  His  last  great  sueeeffl- 
was  to  call  and  preside  over  the  Burgundian  council 
at  Epao  in  517,  some  of  whose  canons  show  hia 
authorship,  even  In  their  wording.  His  prose 
writing?  consist  partly  of  sermons,  partly  of  letters, 
wliich^  as  waa  customary  at  that  time,  attain  the 
dimensions   of   eompleio   traelatet.    These   ba^ 
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some  historical,  value,  which  would  be  greater  if 
we  could  establish  a  more  secure  chronology  for 
them.  The  most  famous  is  Epist.  xlvi  (xli),  ad- 
dressed to  Clovis  in  the  beginning  of  497.  Epist. 
xxxiv  (xxxi)  is  important  for  the  hght  which  it 
throws  upon  his  attitude  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
polity  Here  he  speaks  for  the  Gallic  episcopate 
in  relation  to  the  Roman  contest  arising  out  of  the 
charges  against  Pope  Symmachus.  This  note- 
worthy manifesto  unfolds  an  entire  ultramontane 
programme,  addressed  to  the  senators  Faustus  and 
Symmachus,  probably  at  the  end  of  501.  Some 
of  his  oratorical  productions  are  interesting,  but 
more  important  is  his  poetical  work,  an  epic  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  a  didactic 
poem.  The  former  is  called  by  Ebert  "  at  least 
in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  early 
Christian  literature."  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
consists  of  2,522  hexameter  verses,  divided  into 
five  books  which  carry  the  history  of  the  worfd 
from  its  creation  through  the  fall  of  man  (in  which 
Satan  is  drawn  as  an  imposing  figure  reminding  of 
Milton)  to  the  Flood  and  the  Exodus.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  bald  transcript  of  the  Biblical  text, 
and  frequently  goes  <^  into  long  typological  trains 
of  thought.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  works  are  in  ilfPL,  lix,  and  ed. 
R.  Peiper  in  MOH,  Atid.  Ant.,  vol.  vi,  part  2, 
1883;  also,  (Ewm  compUteM  de  St,  AvU,  ed.  U.  Cheva- 
lier, Lyons,  1800.  Consult  A.  Charaux,  St  Avite  ...  so 
vie,  MS  auvrea.  Pans,  1876;  P.  Parizel,  St.  Avite, 
§a  m€  et  tee  ieriiB,  Lovvain,  1850:  A.  Ebert,  Gsacktehte 
dm  LxUeratwr  det  MiilelaUen,  i,  303-402,  Leipsie,  1880; 
W  S.  Teuffel,  OeachiddB  d^r  rOmiachen  LUeratur,  p. 
1210.  No.  5,  Leipsie,  1800;  C.  F.  Arnold.  Ccaarius  von 
ArtteUe  und  die  oaUiedM  Kirthe  teiner  Zeit,  pp.  101  sqq., 
202-215.  578.  Leipnc.  1804. 

AVIZ,  Q'^vtz',  ORDER  OF:  An  association  of 
knights  founded  about  1145  by  King  Alfonso  I  of 
Portugal  to  extend  his  dominions  into  Moorish 
territory  to  the  south.  They  were  originally  called 
nova  militia;  when  Alfonso  captured  Evora  from 
the  Moors  (1166)  he  gave  it  to  the  knights  as  their 
seat  and  they  took  the  name  ''  Brethren  of  St. 
Maria  of  Erora,*'  and  after  1211,  when  Alfonso  II 
gave  them  the  town  of  Aviz  (75  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon), 
they  were  known  as  the  "  Brethren  (or  Knights) 
of  Aviz.''  Their  constitution,  which,  besides  the 
three  customary  vows,  imposed  also  the  obligation 
to  fight  against  the  infidels,  was  prepared  in  its 
main  outlines  by  the  Cistercian  abbot  Johannes 
Civita  about  1162.  Like  the  Order  of  Alcantara 
(q.v.)  the  Knights  of  Aviz  were  for  a  time  dependent 
upon  the  Order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  they  obtained  their 
independence,  and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  Calatrava  Order.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  they  received  dispensation  from  the 
vow  of  celibacy  and  were  allowed  to  marry  once. 
In  1780  the  order  was  changed  into  one  of  military 
merit  and  the  ecclesiastical  vows  were  abolished. 

O.  ZdCKLERf. 
Bibuoobapht:  Helyot,  Ordree  monoMtiquee,  vi,  66-00;    G. 
Giiiod.    iconoorafia  atorica  degli  ordini  religioH  e  eavai- 
lereeehi^  U  61-63,  Rome.  1836;  P.  B.  Gams,  Die  Kvrchen- 
geechiehte  von  Spanien,  iii,  57-58.  RegensburK,  1876. 


AwAKElfING;  A  term  which  in  recent  times 
has  occasionally  been  mentioned  in  Protestant 
dogmatics  as  a  member  of  the  ordo  salutis  (see 
Order  op  Salvation).  Elsewhere  the  term  is 
used,  especially  in  the  language  of  the  Pietists  and 
Methodists,  to  designate  the  great  conmiotion 
produced  in  the  heart,  especially  by  preaching. 
To  this  usage  corresponds  also  the  popular  con- 
ception which  understands  by  the  term  "  awaken- 
ing "  specifically  the  stirring  of  strong  religious 
feelings,  such  as  at  times  accompany  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  estate.  In  this  sense  books  or 
sermons  are  characterized  as  **  awakening/'  and 
periods  of  history  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  change 
of  religious  feeling  are  called  **  times  of  awakening." 

So  far  as  the  Biblical  basis  for  the  conception  is 
concerned,  the  sources  are  quite  meager.  Only 
Rom.  xiii,  11  and  Eph.  v,  14  come  into  considera- 
tion. In  both  passages  the  act  of  aw^akening  is 
placed  in  close  connection  with  the  light  or  illumi- 
nation. He  who  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the 
light,  does  not  continue  to  sleep,  but  awakes  out 
of  his  sleep  and  then  by  the  awaking  is  illuminated 
by  the  light.  If  the  work  of  grace  be  considered 
as  an  enlightenment,  then  its  first  effect  in  man  is 
that  of  awaking.  According  to  the  Biblical  usage, 
therefore,  we  are  to  think  neither  of  a  special  divine 
act  of  ''  awaking  "  nor  of  a  condition,  having  tem- 
poral duration,  of  ''  awaking "  or  ''  becoming 
awake."  There  are,  however,  some  recent  dog* 
maticians  who  take  these  positions  (e.g.,  C.  I. 
Nitzsch,  System  der  chrisUichen  Lekre,  Bonn,  1851, 
pp.  298,  304-305;  L.  A.  Domer,  GlaubensUkre, 
vol.  ii,  part  2,  Berlin,  1881,  725-728;  F.  Reiff. 
Chrisaiche  GlaubensUkre,  ii,  Basel,  1873,  349;  F. 
Nitzsch,  Lekrbuch  der  Dogmalik,  Freiburg,  1892, 
p.  593).  Calling  (q.v.)  is  then  divided  into  illumi- 
nation (q.v.),  which  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
salvation,  and  awakening,  which  directs  the  will 
to  the  salvation.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  empha- 
size more  the  subjective  condition  of  the  awakening. 
It  is  the  introduction  to  regeneration;  the  awa- 
kened is  "  mightily  moved  by  grace  ";  it  is  a  "  con- 
dition of  religious  suffering,"  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
self-determination  (Martensen,  Die  chrisUiche  Doff- 
matik,  Berlin,  1870,  pp.  361-362);  it  is  "  a  moment 
in  which  the  soul  is  more  profoundly  seized  by 
grace,"  "  the  birth  throes  of  the  new  man,"  whert? 
"  there  is  still  too  much  being  built  upon  feeling 
and  sensibility "  (Thomasius,  Lekre  von  Christ  i 
Person  und  Werk,  ii,  Leipsie,  1888,  377,  334  ;  cf. 
Luthardt,  Kompendium  der  Dogmatikf  Leipsie. 
1893,  p.  264;  Wacker,  Die  Heilsordnung,  Guters- 
loh,  1 898 ,  pp.  33 ,  34 ) .  Of  special  interest  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  awakening  "  given  by  the  dogma- 
tician  of  German  Methodism,  A.  Sulzberger  (cf. 
Die  christliche  Glatdtenslehre,  ii,  Bremen,  1876,  368 
sqq.).  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts 
to  give  the  term  "  awakening  "  a  place  in  dog- 
matics, the  necessity  of  the  conception  can  not  be 
maintained.  Objectively,  it  adds  nothing  to 
"  calling,"  and,  subjectively,  it  has  no  specific  con- 
notation as  against  the  first  beginnings  of  faith 
and  *'  conversion  "  in  the  old  dogmatics.  Here 
as  in  general,  the  undue  subdividing  of  the  ordo 
salutis  is  to  be  opposed.  R.  Seebkrq. 
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REUGI0U8  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Avis 
ABymitaa 


AWAKENING,  THE  GREAT.  See  Reviyals  of 
Religion. 

AXEL.     See  Absalon. 

AYER,  JOSEPH  CULLEN,  JR.:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Newtonvilie,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  and 
tlie  universities  of  Berlin,  H&Ue,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1893),  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1887.  He  was  honorary  fellow  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1899-1900,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  canon  law  in  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School.  In  1905  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
His  theological  position  is  that  of  a  conservative 
Broad-churchman  or  a  liberal  High-churchman. 
In  addition  to  nimierous  briefer  studies  on  canon 
law,  music,  and  painting,  in  various  reviews,  and,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
volumes  of  The  Warld*8  Orators  (New  York,  1900), 
he  has  written  Die  Ethik  Joseph  Butlers  (Leipsic, 
1893)  and  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Christian 
Architecture  (Milwaukee,   1902). 

AYLMER,  ^-mer  (ELMER),  JOHN:  Bishop  of 
I^ndon;  b.  at  Aylmer  Hall,  parish  of  Tivetshall  St. 
Mary  (15  m.  s.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  England,  1521; 
d .  in  London  Ju ne  3, 1 594 .  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
(BA.,  1541)  and  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey; 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1553.  During 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  retired  to  Strasburg  and  Zurich, 
and  \iTot«  there  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women  (Geneva,  1558),  under  the  title 
An  Harhorowe  [Harbor]  far  Faithful  and  True  Sub- 
jects against  the  late  blown  blast  concerning  the 
government  of  women  (Strasburg,  1559).  He  re- 
turned to  £}ng)and  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  (1558)  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  in  1562,  bishop  of  London  in  1577.  He 
was  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  man,  of  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  temper,  and  as  bishop  displayed  a 
harshness  toward  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics 
which  brought  upon  him  much  unpopularity  and 
exposed  him  to  the  biting  satire  of  the  Marprelate 
tracts  (q.v.);  yet  he  was  a  man  of  learmng  and  a 
patron  of  scholars.  Besides  the  volume  already 
mentioned  he  left  sermons  and  devotional  works. 

Bibliocirapht:  The  best  book  is  by  J.  Strype.  Hittorical 
CoUectiong  of  the  Life  and  Ada  of  John  Aykner^  Oxford, 
1821;  8.  R.  Blaitland,  Emaya  on  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, London,  1840;  J.  Hunt,  Religious  Thought  in  Eng- 
land, i,  73-76,  London,  1870;  DNB,  u,  281-283. 

AZARIAH,  az^'a-roi'a:  King  of  Judah.  See 
UzziAH.  For  the  apocryphal  "  Prayer  of  Azariah," 
see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV,  3. 

AZAZEL  o-s^'zel  or  a-sa'zel  (Heb.  'aza'tel): 
The  word  translated  ''  scapegoat  *'  in  the  A. 
v.,  found  only  in  Lev.  xvi,  in  the  legislation 
concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement,  where  the 
high  priest  is  directed  to  take  two  goats  as 
sin-offering  for  the  people,  to  choose  by  lot 
one  of  them  ''  for  Yahwdi  '*  and  the  other  ''  for 
Azazel  "  (ver.  8),  and  to  send  the  latter  forth  into 
the  ^dldemess  (ver.  10,  21-22;  see  Atoneicent, 
Day  of).    The  meaning  of  the  word    luus   occa- 


sioned much  discussion.  Starting  from  the  fact 
that  "  for  Yahweh  "  and  "  for  Azaael "  stand  in 
opposition  (ver.  8),  many  think  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  being  opposed  to  Yahweh, — a  desert-monster, 
a  demon,  or  directly  Satan.  Such  as  attempt  an 
etymological  interpretation  then  explain  it  as 
characterizing  the  demon  or  Satan  as  removed  or 
apostatized  from  God,  or  a  being  repelled  by  men 
(averruncus)f  or  one  which  does  things  apart  and 
in  secret  (from  azal,  "  to  go  away  ")•  Others  con- 
ceive of  Azazel,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an 
^pellative  noun  and  modified  reduplicated  form 
of  a  root  *azal,  "  to  remove,  retire,"  signifying  Umge 
remotus  or  porro  abiens.  The  sense  of  verses  8,  10, 
and  26,  then,  is  that  the  goat  is  designated  by  the 
lot  as  an  azazel,  i.e.,  something  which  is  to  go  far 
away,  and  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  as  such;  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  s3rmbolically  that  with  the 
sending  away  of  the  goat,  sin  has  also  been  removed 
from  the  people  for  whom  atonement  has  been 
made,  and  they  regard  themselves  as  freed  and  re- 
leased from  their  sins.  The  contrast  between  "  for 
Yahweh"  and  "for  Azazel,"  however,  in  ver.  8 
favors  the  interpretation  of  Azazel  as  a  proper  noun, 
and  a  reference  to  Satan  suggests  itself.  It  has 
been  urged  that  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  is 
Satan  mentioned,  and  that  afterward,  when  the 
idea  of  Satan  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament  congregation,  the  name 
Azazel  is  not  found.  But  it  may  be  that  Azazel — 
whatever  its  meaning  may  be — was  the  name  of  an 
old  heathen  idol  or  of  one  belonging  to  Semitic 
mythology  and  thought  of  as  the  evil  principle, 
which  older  Judaism  made  the  head  of  the  demons 
as  later  Judaism  used  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
Baal  Zebub.  A  definite  explanation,  satisfactory  to 
all,  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The  name  of  Azazel, 
like  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  is  transferred  from  the 
Old  Testament  language  into  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  designation  of  a  power  of  evil.  W.  VoLCKf. 
Biblioorapht:  H.  Schults.  Old  Teatament  Theology,  i.  403- 
406,  Edinburgh.  1892;  Diestel.  8et-Typhon,  Aaaael,  und 
Satan,  in  ZHT,  1860.  pp.  159  Miq.;  G.  H.  A.  Ton  EwBld. 
I>ie  Lehre  der  Bihal  von  OoU,  ii.  191-192.  Leipsio.  1874; 
Oort,  in  ThT,  x  (1876).  160-166;  a  SL  Driver,  in  Bxpoaitar, 
1886.  pp.  214-217;  Nowack,  ArchOologie,  ii.  186-187; 
Bennnger,  ArdUlologie,  p.  478;  DB,  i.  207-206;  EB,  i. 
394-996;  consult  also  the  oommentariM  on  Leviticus.  For 
ethnic  analogies  cf.  J.  G.  Fraaer,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  18-19, 
London.  1900. 

AZYMTTES,  a-zim'oits  (Gk.  aegmitai,  from 
o-piivative  and  zym^t ''  leaven  ") :  An  epithet  given 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Latin  Church  from  the 
eleventh  century,  because  the  latter  uses  unleav- 
ened bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Michael  Caeru- 
larius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (q.v.),  in  1053 
attacked  the  practise  of  the  Western  Church,  de- 
claring their  Eucharist  worthless  because  unleav- 
ened bread  was  lifeless  and  powerless.  A  hot  con- 
test ensued  in  which  the  Latins  maintained  that 
dther  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  could  be  used; 
they  retaliated  upon  their  opponents  with  the 
epithets  fermentarii  or  fermentacei  (from  Lat.  fer- 
mentuMf  "leaven")  and  progymitai  (from  Gk. 
pro,"for,"andcym^).  TheCouncil  of  Florence  (1439) 
decreed  that  each  Church  must  follow  its  own  cus- 
tom, and  for  the  Latin  Church  to  ohange  would  be 
grievous  sin.    See  Lord's  Supper. 
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BAADER,  b&'der,  FRANZ  XAVER VON:  Roman 
Catholic  philosopher;  b.  at  Munich  Mar.  27,  1765; 
d.  there  May  23,  1841.  He  studied  and  practised 
medicine,  siterward  became  a  mining  engineer, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  England  (1791-96),  held  of- 
ficial positions  in  the  Bavarian  department  of 
mines.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  speculative  theology  at  Mimich.  In  1838, 
liaving  opposed  the  interference  of  the  Church  in 
civil  affairs,  he  was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  religion 
and  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  psychology 
and  anthropology.  He  was  an  original  and  sug- 
gestive thinker,  and  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  own  and  the  succeeding  generation,  al- 
though the  aphoristic  and  paradoxical  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  thought  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  understand  him.  He  sought  for  a  deep  and 
true  understanding  of  Christianity,  always  with 
the  conviction  that  "  the  legitimate  organs  had 
lost  the  key."  A  tendency  toward  individual 
judgment  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  reject 
him  as  one  of  their  philosophers;  he  considered 
the  papacy  an  equivocal  institution  not  essential 
to  the  Church,  and  contrasted  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  unfavorably  to  the  latter  (in 
Der  morgenldndische  und  der  abendl&ndische  Katho- 
licismuSf  Stuttgart,  1841).  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  theosophist  rather  than  a  philosopher  or 
theologian,  and  sought  the  lost  key  in  the  mystical 
speculations  of  Eckhart,  St.  Martin,  and  B6hme; 
hence  he  was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  nineteenth  century 
theology.  His  system  is  set  forth  in  his  FermerUa 
cogniiionia  (parts  i-v,  Berlin,  1822-24;  part  vi, 
Leipsic,  1825)  and  Vorlesunffen  iiber  8pekulative 
Dogmatik  (part  i,  Stuttgart,  1828;  parts  ii-v, 
MQnster,  1830-38).  His  works,  collected  and  edited 
by  his  scholars  (Franz  Hoffmann,  Hamberger, 
Eknil  von  Schaden,  Lutterbeck,  von  Osten,  SchlU- 
ter),  appeared  in  16  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-60;  vol. 
XV  contains  a  biography  by  Hoffmann. 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  P.  Fasoher,  Zur  hundertjOhriaen  OeburU- 
feier  F.  von  Baader^  Leipsic,  1865;  J.  Hamberger, 
CardinalpurJUe  der  baaderacken  PhUoaophie,  Stuttgart, 
1855;  idem.  Fundamenlalbegriffe  von  F.  Baaden  Ethik, 
PoliWe  und  RelioionsphUoBophie,  ib.  1855;  C.  A.  Thilo, 
BeUuctUung  dea  Angriffa  dea  F.  Baader,  in  Theoloauirende 
Rechta-  und  SUuUalehre,  Leipsic,  1861;  Q.  Qoepp^Eaaai  aur 
F.  de  Baader,  Strasbuig.  1862. 

BAAL. 

Various  Forms  of  the  Name  (f  1). 
Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Name  (f  2). 
The  Conception  of  Baal  (fi  3). 
Special  Baals  in  the  Old  Testament  (f  4). 
The  Baal-cult  in  Israel  (fi  5). 
Ceremonies  of  the  Baal- worship  (f  6). 

Baal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  god  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  as 
well  as  of  the  Phcnicians,  Philistines,  and  Moab- 
itea  (?).  The  name  also  occurs  in  a  proper  name 
of  the  Edomites,  in  Phenician  and  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, in  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (Baal, 
Bal\  in  the  Septuagint  and  writings  dependent  on 
it,  and  in  Josephus.    Greek  and  Latin  writers  for 


the  most  part  speak  of  Bit,  BUaSf  Bd  bsa  Babylo- 
nian as  well  as  a  Syrian  and  Phenician  god.     The 
form  Bal  is  more  frequently  found  in  composite 
Phenician  proper  names  as  Abibalos, 
z.  Various  Hannibal,  etc.,  according  to  which  the 
Forms  of    Phenicians  pronounced   the   name  of 
the  Name,  the  god  ba'l  (cf.  P.  Schroder,  Die  ph&ni- 
ziache  Sprache,   Halle,    1869,  p.    84). 
The  Phenicians  carried  their  religion  wherever  they 
went,  and  thus  the  worship  of  Baal  was  very  widely 
spread.    Even    the    Semitic    Hyksos    in    Egypt, 
according  to  Egyptian  testimony,  worshiped  the 
god    Bar    (=Ba'al;  cf.    E.    Meyer,    Set-Typhon, 
Leipsic,  1875,  p.  47,  and  ZDMG,  xxxi,  1877,  p.  725; 
W.  Max  MQller,  Asien  und  Europa  nach  aUdgyp- 
tischen  Denkmdlem,  Leipsic,  1803,  p.  309). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Ba*al  and  Bel,  the  Babylonian  god  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  BU  or  Bdos  of  the  Greeks, 
i.e.,  the  Assyrian  Belu  (Bilu)  contracted  from  Be*elf 
which  is  modified  from  Ba^al  by  the  influence  of 
the  guttural.  In  an  Esarhaddon  inscription  ^il-Bd 
C  Baal  is  protection '')  is  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Haciti,  i.e.,  of  Gaza  (E.  Schrader,  Keilinackriften 
und  Geschichtsforschung,  Giessen,  1878,  pp.  78-79), 
where  Bd  is  evidently  used  for  the  Canaanitic 
Baal.  The  "  bol  "  in  the  names  of  the  Palmyrene 
deities  AgKbol  and  Yaribol  (and  ''  hel  "  in  Malak- 
bel)  may  be  still  another  form  of  Baal. 

The  Hebrew  word  ba*al  means  "owner"  or 
"lord,"  also  "  husband,''  as  possessor  of  the  wife. 
The  names  of  Semitic  divinities  all  set  forth  the 
idea  of  power,  and  thus  present  a  conception 
different  from  that  of  the  Aryan  divinities  (cf.  A. 
Deissman,  in  The  Expository  Times,  xviii,  205  sqq.). 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  ba*al 
in  the  sense  of  ''  lord  "  was  an  epithet 
2.  Meaning  of  honor  attached  to  divinity  in  gen- 
and  Use  of  eral,  or  was  given  as  a  proper  name 
the  Name,  to  a  definite  local  god.  In  favor  of 
the  latter  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon,  a 
Baal  of  Harran,  a  Baal  of  Tarsus,  and  so  on. 
When  in  later  times  many  such  local  deities  were 
worshiped  in  close  proximity,  the  name ' '  Baar'dedg- 
nated  the  principal  god  of  a  pliEM^e;  for  he  alone 
could  there  be  called  the  owner  or  lord.  From 
this  can  be  explained  the  later  confusion  between 
the  Canaanitic  Baal  and  the  Babylonian  Bel,  also 
the  fact  that  Baal  was  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks 
and  Jupiter  by  the  Romans.  When  ba*al  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  article,  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  a  special  god  called 
Baal;  it  shows  only  that  ba*al  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  not  as  a  proper  name  but  rather  as  an 
appellative  noun.  The  use  of  the  article  in  the 
Old  Testament  can  be  explained  from  this,  that 
in  cases  where  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  an 
actual  Baal-cult,  some  one  Baal  among  the  many 
is  meant;  the  later  Old  Testament  usage,  especially 
that  of  Jeremiah,  employed  ''  the  baal  "  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  idol." 
If  Baal  were  merely  the  designation  of  some  god 
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as  owner  of  a  place  of  worship  or  the  honorary 
title  of  a  god,  an  inquiry  into  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  would  not  be  necessary.  But  such  an  in- 
quiry is  suggested  by  the  statements  concerning 
the  Baals  of  different  places.  From  the  Arabic 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word  ba'l  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  places  naturally  irrigated  the 
deity  was  worshiped  as  the  Baal  of  that  place. 
According  to  Hosea  (ii,  15),  the  idola- 
3.  The  Con-  trous  Israelites  imagined  that  the 
ception  of  gods  worshiped  by  them,  whom  the 
BaaL  prophet  otherwise  calls  "the  Baals/' 
were  the  authors  of  the  good  things 
of  nature.  Sacred  springs  are  also  found  in  places 
where  the  Tynan  Heracles  was  worshiped.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  some  special 
terrestrial  notion  must  be  connected  with  Baal. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  among  an  agricultural 
people  like  the  Canaanites  the  god  of  heaven  could 
be  conceived  as  god  of  agriculture,  for  the  field 
can  not  produce  without  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  possible  that  in  different  Baal-cults  a 
terrestrial  idea  and  the  conception  of  Baal  as  heaven- 
god,  at  first  distinct  and  separate,  afterward  grew  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  Astarte  (see  Ashtoreth). 
It  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  every  individual  god 
who  had  the  name  of  Baal  was  worshiped  as  lord 
of  heaven;  still  more  so  to  hold  that  each  was 
specially  worsliiped  as  a  sun-god,  or  that  Baal  waa 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  so  represented. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  solar  meaning 
of  Baal,  it  is  certain  that  the  Phenicians  at 
times  attributed  to  their  Baal  or  Baals  some 
solar  characteristics.  As  generally  in  the  Phenician 
deities,  beneficent  and  destructive  powers  were  not 
separated  but  were  represented  as  being  combined 
in  one  and  the  same  deity,  so  it  was  with  Baal, 
so  far  at  least  as  both  powers  were  thought  of  as 
proceeding  from  heaven  or  more  particularly  from 
the  sun.  That  Baal  bestows  natural  blessing, 
has  been  seen  above.  Names  Uke  Hannibal "  grace 
of  Baal,"  Aadrubal  "Baal  helps,"  Baalshama 
"  Baal  hears,"  Baal-shamar  "  Baal  keeps,"  and  the 
like,  designate  him  as  a  benevolent  god.  That 
human  sacrifices  were  ofifercd  to  Baal  can  not  be 
inferred  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  passages 
Jer.  xix,  5;  xxxii,  35  speak  of  children  who  were 
offered  to  Moloch,  and  the  Baal  mentioned  there 
is  only  a  general  designation  of  the  idol.  That  the 
Baal-prophets  cut  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
god  (I  Kings  xviii,  28)  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  human  sacrifice.  The  representative 
animal  of  Baal  was  the  bull,  which  also  represented 
the  ancient  god  of  the  Hebrews. 

Certain  Baals  are  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  epithets  which  designate  them  more  exactly: 

(a)  Baal-BerUh,  worshiped  by  the  Shechemites 
(Judges  ix,  4;  cf.  verse  46;  viii,  33),  denotes 
probably  the  protector  of  a  definite  covenant  or 
"  the  Baal  before  whom  agreements  are  made." 

(b)  Baal'Peor  (Num.  xxv,  3,  5;  Deut.  iv,  3; 
Hos.  ix,  10;  Ps.  cvi,  28),  also  simply  Peor  (Num. 
xxv,  18;  xxxi,  16;  Josh,  xxii,  17;  cf.  the  name 
of  a  Moabite  city  Beth-Peor,  "  temple  of  Peor," 
Deut.  iii,  29;  iv,  46;  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xiii,  20),  was 
a  god  of  the  Moabites  (Nimi.  xxv,  1-5)  or  of  the 


Midianites  (Num.  xxv,  18,  xxxi,  16),  worshiped  on 
Mount  Peor,  where  the  IsraeUtes  committed  whore- 
dom with  the  daughters  of  Moab  (Nimi.  xxv,  1 )  or 
Midian  (Nimi.  xxv,  8).  (c)  BaoL-Zebxib,  see  Beelze- 
bub. Certain  place-names  compounded  with  Baal 
(not  necessarily  all,  cf.  II  Sam.  v,  20)  were  orig- 
inally god-names,  the  word  heth  ("  temple  ")  being 

understood  in  the  place-name.     Baals 

4.  Special  known  from  such  place-names  are:  (d) 

Baals  in    Baal^ad  (Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7;  xiil,  5), 

the  Old     the"  fortune-bringing  Baal."  Gad  (Isa. 

Testament  Ixv,  11;  perhaps  also  Gen.  xxx,   11) 

occurs  independently  as  a  name  of 
a  deity  (see  Gad),  (e)  Baal-Hermon  (Judges  iii,  3; 
I  Chron.  v,  23),  usually  identified  with  Baal-Gad, 
the  designation  of  the  Baal  worshiped  on  Mount  Her- 
mon.  (f)  Baal'Meon  (Nimi.  xxxii,  38;  Ezek.  xxv,  9; 
I  Chron.  v,  8),-  the  god  of  a  Moabite  (Reubenite) 
city,  the  full  name  of  which  reads  Beth-Baal-Meon 
(Josh,  xiii,  17),  contracted  into  Beth-Meon  (Jer. 
xlviii,  23),  i.e.,  "  temple  of  the  Baal  of  Meon."  (g) 
It  is  possible  that  BaaLZephon  (Exod.  xiv,  2, 9;  Num. 
xxxiii,  7),  the  name  of  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  Red  Sea,  belongs  here.  Zephon,  or  more  cor- 
rectly Zaphon,  is  known  as  a  god-name  from  Egyp- 
tian, Phenician,  Carthaginian,  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Baal-Tamar,  a  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx,  33, 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  god.  and 
Baal-Hamon  (Song  of  Sol.  viii,  11),  Baal-Hazor 
(II  Sam.  xiii,  23),  Baal-Perazim  (II  Sam.  v,  20). 
and  Baal-Shalisha  (I  Sam.  ix,  4;  II  Kings  iv,  42) 
were  probably  designations  of  local  deities,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  ancient  times, 
the  Hebrews  called  their  god  the  Baal,  whether 
they  used  this  name  to  designate  Yahweh,  or  a 

special   Baal    worshiped   beside  him. 

5.  The  Baal-  The  latter  can   not  be   proved;    the 

cult  in      former  is  indicated  by   names  of  the 

IsraeL      Davidic  time  compounded  with  Baal. 

The  worship  of  the  Canaanite  Baals 
in  opposition  to  the  Yahweh-worship  had  many 
adherents  among  the  Israelites  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judges  ii,  11,  13;  iii,  7;  vi, 
25  sqq.;  x,  6;  I  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10).  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Hebrews  upon  their  settlement  in 
Canaan  adopted  the  Baal-€ult  practised  there, 
but  the  fact  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  earliest 
certainty  comes  from  the  time  of  King  Ahab  of 
Israel,  who,  influenced  by  his  Phenician  wife, 
introduced  the  Phenician  Baal-worship,  erecting 
a  Baal-temple  in  Samaria  and  appointing  a 
numerous  priesthood  (I  Kings  xvi,  31-32;  xviii, 
19).  Elijah  (q.v.)  vigorously  opposed  this  idolatrous 
cult  (I  Kings  xviii).  Jehoram,  Ahab's  son,  put 
away  a  Baal-column  erected  by  his  father  (II 
Kings  iii,  2),  but  did  not  extirpate  the  cult. 
Jehu  abolished  the  worship  of  the  Phenician  god 
(II  Kings  X,  21-28).  But  in  the  eighth  century 
the  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  Baal-worship  as  exist- 
ing in  Israel  without  stating  which  "  Baal  "  or 
"  Baals  "  are  meant.  Of  the  Baal-cult  in  Judah 
we  know  only  that  it  was  abolished  under  the 
influence  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  (II  Kings  xi,  18). 
Probably  under  the  influence  of  Athaliah,  grand- 
mother of  Joash  and  daughter  of  the  Phenician 
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Jezebel,  Baal-worship  had  been  introduoed  into 
Judah  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxiv,  7);  this  Baal  was  no 
doubt  Melkart  of  Tyre.  Not  much  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  statement  (II  Chron.  xxviii,  2) 
that  Ahaz  worshiped  the  Baals  (but  cf.  II  Kings 
xvi,  3-4).  In  the  statement  (II  Kings  xzi,  3) 
that  Manasseh  reared  up  altars  ''  for  Baal " 
(better  "  for  the  Baals "),  Baal  may  be  a  gen- 
eral term  for  idol.  Whenever  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  the  Baal  (ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xi,  13;  xxii,  29),  he 
generally  means  "  the  idol  "  (so  also  II  Kings 
xvii.  16),  which  is  especially  evident  from  II 
Kings  xi,  13  (cf.  "  the  Baals,"  ii,  23;  ix,  14). 
In  Zephaniah,  too  (i,  4),  in  "  the  remnant  of  Baal  " 
the  word  Baal  is  equivalent  to  "  idolatry."  In 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  idolatrous  Judeans  wor- 
sliiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven. 
All  these  powers  Jeremiah  calls  "  the  Baal  "  or  "  the 
shameful  thing  "  (Jer.  xi,  13).  The  name  Baal  was  so 
obnoxious  to  the  later  scribes  that  they  substituted 
for  it  the  word  boaheth,  "  shame."  a  word  used  as 
early  as  Jeremiah;  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as 
Dillmann  has  shown,  read  in  their  Greek  text  the 
word  aischynS  instead  of  Baal,  which  explains  the 
use  of  the  feminine  article  before  Baal  (cf.  Dill- 
mann, Ueber  Baal  mtt  dem  weiblichen  Artikel,  in  the 
Monatsberichle  der  Akademie  der  Wiaaenachaften  zu 
Berlin,  phil.-hist  Klaaae,  1881). 

For  the  mode  of  worship  in  Israel  reference  can 
be  made  only  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  Baal-worship  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  understood  as  the  cult  of  the  Phenician  god. 
He  was  worshiped  with  sacrifices  and  burnt  offei^ 
ings  (II  Kings  x,  24)  especially  of  bul- 
6.  Ceremo-  locks  (I  Kings  xviii,  23),  and  by  kiss- 
nies  of  the  ing  his  images  (I  Kings  xix,  18).  In 
Baal-wor-  the  Baal-temple  of  Samaria  the  pillar 
ship.  of  Baal  was  of  stone  (II  Kings  x, 
27).  Usually  a  Baal  was  worshiped 
in  conjunction  with  Astarte  (Judges  ii,  13;  x,  6; 
I  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10).  A  Baal-altar  with  an 
Asherah  is  mentioned  in  Judges  vi,  25.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  the  hammanim  or  sun 
images  stood  on  or  beside  the  altars  of  Baal.  When 
the  statement  is  made  that  incense  was  ofifered 
upon  the  roofs  to  the  Baal  (Jer.  xxxii,  29;  cf.,  on 
the  **  burning  of  incense "  to  the  Baal  in  general, 
Jer.  vii,  9;  xi,  13),  not  Baal-worship,  but  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  is  meant  (Jer.  xix,  13;  Zeph. 
i,  5;  cf.  II  Kings  xxiii,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Ahah  there  were  many  priests  and  prophets  (about 
450)  of  Baal  (II  Kings  x,  19;  I  Kings  xviii, 
19).  The  prophets  worshiped  the  god  by  leaping 
around  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviii,  26)  and  by  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lances  (verse  28). 
The  leaping  appears  to  have  been  a  means  of  in- 
ducing the  trance-state  (verse  29),  it  may  also 
have  been  a  part  of  the  cult.  The  "  vestry " 
mentioned  II  Kings  x,  22  probably  belonged  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  official 
robes  of  the  priests.  See  Asherah  ;  Ashtoreth; 
High  Place. 
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BAALBEK,  bal"bek':  A  city  of  Code^yria, 
celebrated  for  its  magnificence  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  famous  ever  since  for  its 
ruins.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of 
the  Anti-Lebanus  range,  about  forty 
Location  miles  northwest  of  Damascus,  and 
and  His-  3,800  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  earlier 
tory.  name  was  Baalbek,  **  City  of  Baal," 
changed  under  the  Seleucidse  to  Heli- 
opolis.  In  Egypt  there  was  a  Heliopolis  (also 
called  On;  see  On),  and  the  plausible  supposition 
has  been  offered  that  these  two  places  were  of  com- 
mon origin.  In  proof,  the  saying  of  the  author  of 
De  dea  Syria,  that  in  the  great  temple  of  Heliopolis 
an  antique  idol  was  worshiped  which  had  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  is  quoted,  and  also  the  state- 
ment of  Macrobius  in  his  Salumalia,  that  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  came  from  Egypt.  Sup- 
porting this  is  the  judgment  of  C.  A.  Rich,  quoted 
below,  that  the  substructure  of  the  ruins  at  Baalbek 
is  Egyptian,  at  least  in  part.  It  was  only  after 
Baalbek  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  under  the 
name  Colonia  Jidia  Augusta  Felix  Hdiopolitana, 
that  it  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  can  not 
be  identified  satisfactorily  with  any  Bible  locality. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (An/.,  XIV,  iii,  2), 
Pliny  (Hiet.  not.,  v,  22),  and  Ptolemy;  and  coins 
of  the  city  have  been  found  of  almost  all  the  em- 
perors from  Nerva  to  GaUienus. 

Baalbek  contains  ruins  of  three  temples:  of  the 
sun,  of  Jupiter,  and  a  small  one  of  Venus;  also  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  The  first  is  attributed  to 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  by  John  Malala  (c.  525- 
600);  only  six  columns  and  their  entablature  and 
the  substructure  remain.  The  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  are  standing,  but  the  roof  is 
The  Ruins,  gone.  C.  A.  Rich,  who  examined  the 
ruins  in  1894,  bajb  (American  ArMiec^ 
xlvii,  1895,  pp.  3  sqq.)  that  Uie  substructure  of 
the  whole,  at  least  in  part,  is  Egyptian,  while  the 
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beveled  masoniy  under  the  penstyle  of  the  temple 

of  the  Sim  is  Phenician.  The  GertnatLH,  m*ho  have 
in  hand  the  examination  of  Ba&tbek,  have  made 
o^  limt  a  great  altar,  thought  at  first  to  be  cut 
from  the  Uving  rock  and  pieced  out  with  masonry, 
but  subse<iuently  di^scovered  to  be  wholly  of  ma- 
aonry,  ia  the  center  of  the  entire  group.  This  wa* 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  wails  built  up  so  as  to 
allow  the  superposition  of  a  platform  le\"el  with 
the  base  of  the  altar,  forming  the  floor  of  the  great 
court.  On  the  east^  west,  and  north  sides,  these 
walla  were  employed  to  malce  passages  and  cham- 
bers beneath  the  plat  form*  To  the  east  of  the  plat- 
form was  a  hejtagona]  court.,  giving  access  to  the 
great  court,  while  to  the  west  was  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  south  of  the  we«t 
end  of  the  gpeat  court,  distant  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  south  wall  of  the  latter.  Around  this 
court  on  three  sides,  also  aroimd  the  hexagonal 
court,  was  carried  a  lofty  peristyle  on  a  stylobate 
of  three  steps.  Four  sides  of  the  hexagonal  court 
held  chapels,  the  other  two  sides  being  given  to  the 
entrances  to  the  courts.  The  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  great  court  held  each  three  chapels 
and  two  niches,  most,  richly  elaborated,  the  eust 
(Side  having  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance* 
On  the  floor  of  the  great  court  on  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  the  altar  were  two  large  basins, 
unfinished^  two  and  a  Imlf  feet  deep,  with  walls 
paneled  on  the  outside*  the  panels  decorated  with 
genii  and  festooned  flowers.  Clear  traces  of  & 
Christian  basilica  have  been  found  ou  the  great 
phitform,  the  great  altar  being  the  center,  while 
the  line  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun 
is  conterminous  with  the  west  wall  of  the  basilica. 
The  floor  of  the  latter  was  seven  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  court  pavement,  thus  preserving  intact 
the  great  altar,  which  was  built  over. 

Of  the  temple  of  the  eun  the  two  moat  marked 
features,  long  known,  were  the  six  great  colunms 
with  their  entablature  and  the  three  megalitlm  at 
the  west  end,  two  of  the  latter  measuring  sixty- 
three  feet  long  by  thirteen  square,  and  sixty-four 
feet  long  by  fourteen  square.  Another  st.one 
still  lies  in  the  quarry  ncar*by  cut  out 
The  Great     from   the  rock,   and  measures  sixty* 

Stones.  nine  and  a  quarter  feet  long  by  four^ 
teen  square*  The  cohnnns,  of  which 
there  were  originally  fifty -eighty  nineteen  at  each 
side  and  ten  at  each  end,  were  seventy* 6 ve  feet 
In  height  with  a  diameter  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
feet,  and  the  entablature  was  fourteen  feet  in 
height.  These  columns  supported  the  roof.  The 
use  of  the  megalitha  was  only  recently  discovered. 
It  now  appears  that  they  were  carried  around  the 
south  side  of  the  base  of  the  temple,  and  it  is  poA^ible 
that  they  will  be  found  on  the  other  sides  as  well. 
It  appears  that  the  temple  was  built  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth,  and  that  the  great  stones  were 
employed  to  sustain  this  majis.  The  order  of 
architecture  is  the  Corinthian ,  with  all  the  elabora- 
tion to  which  that  style  so  easily  lends  itself.  The 
floor  area  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  was  approxi- 
mately 290  feet  by  160. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter,  also  of  the  Cormthian 


ordefj  227  by  1 17  f«et,  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  forty-two  plain  columns,  while  ti?n  fluted  one« 
were  in  the  vestibule.  The  entablature  was  of 
very  profuse  and  rich  ornamentation* 

The  whole  was  reached  from  the  ea^  by  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  slepH  no  longer  standing,  150  fc^t 
in  breadth.  The  scope  of  the  entire  group  of 
structures  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  east  porch  of  the  hexagonal  court  to  the  we$t 
wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  is  900  feet,  wiiile  the 
breadth  of  the  great  court  w*a«  400  feet. 

In  connection  with  recent  study  of  these  ruina 
two  interesting  questions  have  been  anawered. 
On  the  soffit  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  now  hidden 
by  the  braces  sustaining  it,  is  a  figure  in  relief  of 
an  eagle  carrying  in  his  talons  a  caduceus  and  in 
hi»  beak  a  garland,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  two 
putti.  It  ia  beheved  that  the  engle  represents 
Jupiter,  the  caduceus  Mercury,  and  the  putti 
represent  the  evening  and  morning  star,  i,e.,  Venus, 
oU  of  w^hom  received  worship  at  the  place.  Mr. 
Rich  in  the  article  cited  as  hows  that  great  masses  like 
the  megaliths  were  moved  by  a  sort  of  crane, 
V-shaped,  socketed  on  metal^  to  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  cradle  in  which  stones  were  put 
until  the  mass  to  be  moved  was  counterbalanced, 

Geo,  W.  Gilmore. 

Bt^ucKJHAPRT:  Wood  and  Dawkin.  TfM  Ruint  of  Balh^, 
LocMkin,  1757  (itill  very  vnlimhte);  E.  Eobiiwiii,  Later 
BibHmi  Retearchi*.  605^527,  N«w  York,  1S54H  W.  M. 
TfaoTOiiOD,  The  Land  and  tkc  Boot,  iii.  New  York,  11486; 
H,  Fraubcr^tr,  Die  Akropijlit  von  Baalbek^  FfAiUifort, 
189^2;  C.  A.  Ricb,  in  AmfHc^nn  Arrkitrcl,  xlvii  (IS&S>.  5 
mtn.l  MM^  AlaMf,  0*ashi£htt^  Haalhfk*  Ft^^me,  1806^  JiMhr^ 
buck  der  kaiterlwhen  deutKhen  ardi&oioffiK^in  IntHtutt^ 
xvi  (1 90 IK  133-I60t  ^rii  omih  87-123;  Bibtia,  Mareh. 
1903.  387-393:  Amerimn  Jwmal  o/  Archatiloou.  new 
Bfrirw,  VI  (1902^  34S-r«0,  vii  {1»03),  364,  viii  (1904); 
PEF,  Quaritrlu  8taiamtnUt  Jaji.,  1904.  5g-64,  July,  10O5, 
262-2415. 

BAASEA,  h^'a-eha:  Third  king  of  Israel,  952- 
930  B.C.,  according  to  the  old  chronology;  925^901  r 
Dunckerj  9tJ9-^S86,  Hommel;  914-891,  Kamp- 
hausen.  He  w^ui  the  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachax,  apparently  of  a  family  of  little  repute, 
but  probably  rost?  to  be  a  commander  in  the  army. 
When  Nadab,  king  of  l$rael|  wa-"*  besiegpng  the 
Fhilktine  city  of  dibbethon,  Baa^ha  conspired. 
agaiuHi  him,  bJow  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
establiah  himself  on  the  throne  by  a  ma»^cre  of 
the  entire  house  of  Jeroboam.  His  residence  was 
at  TLraah,  where  he  wa*  also  buried.  He  under- 
took to  fortify  Ramah^  on  the  frontier  between 
Israel  and  Judah,  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem, 
thu^  menacing  the  southern  kingdom,  but  de^L^ted 
on  hearing  that  Benhadad  of  Damascus  had  in- 
vaded northern  Israel  instigated  by  A^,  king  of 
Judah  (q.v.).  Whether  he  resisted  Benhadad  or 
made  terms  wkh  him  is  not  stated,  but  the  cities 
which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  captured  were  lat^r 
in  Israel'^  pos.^csaion  (II  Kings  xv,  29).  The 
religious  condition  of  Israel  under  Baaaha  remained 
as  under  his  two  predecesnors.  His  histofy  is 
found  in  I  Kingii  xv»  lS-22,  27-34;  xvi.  1-6. 

OV.LOTE.)     ^^ 
BiBL]oaBAt*ttT:  CoEiaaH  the  worlcfi  tneationiHl  und^r  Abab. 

BABA;  BABABATRA;  BABA  KAKHA;  BABA 
HEZIA.    See  Taluud, 
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BABCOCK,  MALTBIE  DAVENPORT:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1858;  d.  in 
Naples,  Italy,  May  18,  1901.  He  was  graduated 
at  Syracuse  University,  1879,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  1882;  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lockport.,  N.  Y.,  1882, 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Chiurch, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1887,  and  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  1900.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  his 
way  back  contracted  Mediterranean  fever  and  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Naples.  His  comparatively  brief 
life  made  a  deep  impression  because  he  consecrated 
his  remarkable  powers  and  attainments  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  His  sermons  were  of  unusual  effect. 
They  were  unconventional,  sincere,  and  fervid, 
glowed  with  a  spiritual  light,  and  held  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  indifferent.  His  loving  heart 
went  out  to  all  whom  he  met  and  his  single  desire 
was  to  do  them  good.  As  pastor  and  preacher 
he  will  long  be  remembered  and  spoken  of  in  un- 
measured terms  of  praise.  In  Baltimore  he  was 
counted  one  of  the  first  citizens  and  in  New  York 
he  bade  fair  to  repeat  his  personal  and  professional 
triumph.  Book-making  was  not  his  aim  in  life 
and  the  publications  which  bear  his  name  were 
posthumous;  they  are:  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  Liv- 
ing (New  York,  1901),  a  volume  of  selections; 
LetUra  from  Egypt  and  Palatine  (1902),  written  to 
the  Men's  Association  in  the  Brick  Church;  Three 
Whys  and  their  Ansvoer  (1902);  Hymns  and  Carols 
<1903);  and  The  Success  of  Defeat  (1905). 
Bibuoorapht:  C.  E.  Robinaon,  MaWrie  Davenport  Babeode, 

New  York,  1904. 

BABISM. 

Antecedents  of  Babism  (fi  !)• 
Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bab  (f  2). 
Persecution  and  Death  of  the  Bab  (f  3). 
Doctrines  (f  4). 

Babism,  the  system  of  a  mystic  Mohanunedan 
Beet,  which  originated  in  Persia  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  1,000,000  adherents  to-day  and  is  stiU  spread- 
ing, and  offers  in  its  history  some  striking  parallels 
to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  Christianity. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  religion  sharply  defined, 
•even  iron-bound  in  its  doctrinal  precision,  dog- 
matic to  the  last  degree  in  its  essentials;  and  yet 
it  has  manifested  the  greatest  elasticity  in  politics, 
in  social  life,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religious  beliefs 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism).  Material  and 
expressed  in  material  terms,  its  theology  ha9  never- 
theless embraced  the  abstractions  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, Persian  mysticism,  and  Hindu  pantheism 
and  incarnation  among  the  doctrines  held  by  its 
adherents.  Babism  and  its  precursors  most  com- 
pletely illustrate  these  anomalies.  The  roots  of 
the  sect  lie  in  the  early  doctrine  known 
z.  Antece-  as  Shiah,  which  has  flourished  most 
dents  of  prolifically  and  almost  solely  on  Per- 
Babism.  sian  soil.  The  foundation  of  Shiah 
teaching  is  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Imam.  According  to  this  system,  the  Imam- 
Ate  or  Calif  ate  is  not  elective  nor  is  it  to  be  usurped; 
it  is  of  divine  right  and  altogether  spiritual;  Ali, 
through  Ayesha's  guile  thrice  defeated  for  succes- 


sion to  Mohanuned  and  finally  assassinated,  was 
the  first  Imam.  The  essence  of  the  Imamate  is  a 
light  which  passed  directly  from  Mohanuned  to 
AU  and  passes  from  one  Imam  to  the  next.  By 
virtue  of  this  light  the  Imam  becomes  impeccable, 
omniscient,  divine,  an  incarnation  of  deity.  A 
philosophic  ground  of  this  doctrine  is  that  even  an 
infallible  book  like  the  Koran  to  be  effective  re- 
quires an  infallible  exponent,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Imamate.  But  the  Imamate,  though  it  is  a 
succession,  is  not  imlimited,  and  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  Shiites  one  reckons  six  and  the  other 
twelve  Imams.  Both  branches  hold  the  mystical 
doctrine  that  the  last  Imam  did  not  die,  but  lives 
"  concealed  "  in  one  of  the  Arabic  Utopias,  Jabulka 
or  Jabulsa.  A  corollary  is  that  he  is  to  reappear, 
e.g.,  as  the  Mahdi  "  the  Guided,"  who  is  to  "  fill 
the  earth  with  justice  " — a  prophecy  and  a  hope 
which  naturally  lead  to  repeated  attempts  at  their 
fulfilment  and  realization  (see  Mahdi).  It  is 
further  held  that  there  were  two  degrees  of  "  con- 
cealment "  or  "  occultation,"  the  minor  and  the 
major.  During  the  former,  communication  with 
the  faithful  was  made  by  intermediaries  who  were 
called  Abwab  or  "  Gates  "  (singular  bob).  When 
the  last  of  the  Abwab  died  (1021)  without  naming 
a  successor,  the  major  occultation  began  in  the 
entire  cessation  of  communion  between  the  Imam 
and  the  faithful.  Naturally  the  Shiites  have  ever 
since  been  expecting  the  reopening  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Imam  and  a  period  of  enlighten- 
ment in  his  revealing. 

The  immediate  precursors  of  the  Babis  were  the 
Shaikhis,  followers  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  (175^1826), 
a  Shiite  mystic,  ascetic,  and  thinker.  His  special 
teaching  was  that  the  Imams  were  personifications 
of  divine  attributes  and  that  of  these  personifica- 
tions Ali  was  chief.  He  gathered  around  him  a 
great  company  of  believers,  the  leadership  of  whom 
passed  after  his  death  to  Hajji  Sayyid  Kazim,  still 
a  young  man,  but  reserved,  mysterious,  and  ascetic 
to  a  degree,  under  whom  the  sect  multiplied  in 
nimibers  and  came  to  include  many  of  the  nobility. 
Just  before  his  death  (1843)  Sayyid  Kazim  foi^ 
bade  his  followers  to  mourn  and  declared  that  it 
was  good  that  he  should  go  in  order  that  **  the  true 
one  should  appear."  He  died  without  appointing 
a  successor.  Among  his  disciples  had  been  a  cer- 
tain Mirza  Ali   Mohammed,   a  native  of  Shiraz, 

who  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 

2.  Mirza  Ali  age  when  Sayyid  Kazim  died.     Mirza 

Mohammedy  Ali  was  met  by  Mullah  Husain,  one  of 

the  Bab.      the  searchers  for  a  successor  to  the  dead 

leader,  and  claimed  to  be  the  sought 
one,  the  "  true  one  who  was  to  appear  "  and  the 
Bab  or  *'  Gate.''  He  also  claimed  inspiration, 
established  his  right  to  the  place  of  leader  by 
revealing  undiscovered  meanings  in  the  Koran, 
and  convinced  the  searchers  that  their  quest  was 
ended.  This  claim  was  the  more  easily  allowed 
because  the  year  in  which  it  was  made  was  reck- 
oned as  the  one  thousandth  from  that  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  Imam.  Millenarianism 
of  a  certain  kind  is  as  potent  in  its  influence  over 
Mohammedans  as  it  was  in  Christendom  in  the  year 
1000   of   the  Christian  era.    Adherents  came  in 
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by  the  hundred  when  the  news  that  the  Bab  had 
appeared  was  spread  abroad,  as  it  soon  was  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  East.  To  the  personal 
attractiveness  of  the  young  leader  and  the  agree- 
ment of  his  pantheistic  teachings  with  the  mysti- 
cism held  by  most  Shiites  there  was  added  as  a 
compelling  force  driving  to  association  with  his 
following  the  great  evils  of  a  tyrannous  civil  and 
religious  administration,  so  that  the  Babis  soon 
became  a  large  and  important  body. 

The  next  year  (1S43)  the  Bab  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  returning  confirmed  in  his  opposition  to 
the  mullahs  or  clergy.  He  attacked  them  in  his 
preaching,  and  when  they  sent  their 
3.  Persecu-  ablest  debaters  to  confute  him  and  his 
tion  and  claims,  these  partizans  were  either  si- 
Death  of  lenced  or  convinced.  They  then  se- 
the  Bab.  cured  his  arrest  and  attempted  to 
assassinate  him,  but  were  prevented 
since  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor. When  the  latter  died  (1847),  Mirza 
Ali  was  thrown  into  prison  in  MaJcu  and 
finally  taken  to  Tabriz,  where  his  confinement 
was  daily  made  more  rigorous.  All  the  time  he 
was  exceedingly  prolific  in  a  literary  way,  claiming 
indeed  as  evidence  of  his  inspiration  the  ability 
to  produce  1,000  lines  of  poetry  a  day.  His  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  won  the  hearts  even  of  his 
jailers,  and  converts  were  increased  as  accounts  of 
his  sufferings  were  made  public.  The  most  notable 
conversion  was  that  of  a  famous,  learned,  and  very 
beautiful  woman  to  whom  the  Bab  gave  the  name 
Jenab-i-Tahira,  "  Her  Excellency  the  Pure." 
She  was  permeated  with  mysticism,  and  by  her 
devotion  and  persuasiveness  during  her  life  and 
still  more  by  her  martyrdom  (1852),  she  gained 
large  numbers  as  adherents  of  the  faith.  Mean- 
while in  1848  the  late  Shah  was  crowned,  and 
selected  as  his  prime  minister  a  violent  opponent 
of  Babism.  Under  the  persecution  immediately 
instituted,  some  of  the  Babis  seized  arms  and 
proclaimed  the  Bab  sovereign,  a  proceeding  which 
he  discountenanced.  The  prime  minister  then 
had  the  Bab  executed,  July  8,  1850,  expecting 
that  his  death  would  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  sect.  But  Mirza  Ali  had  nominated  Mirza 
Yahya  his  successor  and  head  of  the  nineteen 
councilors,  and  continuity  was  secured.  On  as- 
suming leadership,  the  latter  took  the  names  of 
Sub-i-Ezel  and  Hazrat-i-Ezel,  "  Dawn  and  Holi- 
ness of  Eternity." 

The  execution  of  the  Bab  exasperated  his  follow- 
ers, and  some  of  them  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Shah.  This  involved  the  sect  in  new  persecutions 
and  in  wholesale  executions  in  public  in  which  the 
most  execrable  atrocities  were  perpetrated  (Count 
Gobineau  has  described  some  of  the  scenes  in  Les 
Religions  et  lea  philosophies,  pp.  301-303,  quoted  in 
Renan,  Les  Ap6tres,  p.  378,  Eng.  transl.,  p.  201). 
As  a  result  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  the  adherents 
of  the  sect  to  Bagdad,  whence,  upon  Persian  of- 
ficial protest  against  their  continued  residence  so 
near  to  the  Persian  territory,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment removed  them  to  Adrianople.  The  leader 
secluded  himself  very  persistently,  conducting 
affairs  through  his  half-brother  Beha.    The  latter 


suddenly  proclaimed  himself  the  one  foretold  by 
the  Bab  as  ''  the  one  whom  God  shall  manifest," 
drew  after  himself  most  of  the  following,  and  spht 
the  sect  into  the  "  Ezelites  "  and  the  ''  Behaites." 
Between  the  two  parties  hostilities  so  bitter  broke 
out  that  the  Turks  sent  Beha  to  Acre,  which  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Behaites  and  the  center  of 
their  propaganda.  Ezel  was  removed  to  Cypni3, 
and  his  following  has  become  almost  extinct.  Beha 
was  almost  as  prolific  a  writer  as  the  Bab,  and  his 
works  are  extant  in  a  Bombay  edition.  He  died 
in  1892,  and  his  son  Abbas  Effendi  took  his  place 
and  is  the  present  leader.  The  nimiber  of  Babis 
is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,  and  they  carry  on 
a  propaganda  in  the  United  States  (described  in 
AJT,  Jan.,  1902).    See  Bjshaism. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Babis  rest  on  two  bases: 

(1)  The  general  system  of  Shiah  in  its  pantheistic 

and  mystical  phases;  and  (2)  the  as- 

4.  Doc-      sumption  that  no  revelation  is  final, 

trines.       but  represents  only  the  measure  of 

truth  the  stage  of  human  progress 
has  rendered  man  capable  of  receiving.  Hence, 
as  the  revelation  of  Moses  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Jesus,  and  his  by  Mohammed's,  and  his  in  turn 
by  the  Bab's,  so  the  latter's  is  superseded  by  Beha's. 
But  Abbas  Effendi  has  tried  to  throw  a  log  under 
the  car  of  progress  by  declaring  that  "  whoever 
lays  claim  to  a  revelation  before  1,000  full  years 
have  passed  is  a  lying  impostor."  The  explicit 
teachings  are  (1)  the  veneration  of  the  Imams; 

(2)  the  fact  of  their  concealment  and  the  doctrine 
of  intermediaries;  (3)  the  reappearance  of  the  Imam 
as  a  reincarnation;  (4)  the  non-finality  of  any 
revelation;  (5)  the  incarnation  of  deity  as  an  avatar 
from  time  to  time  to  give  instruction  (Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and 
the  Bab  were  such  avatars,  alike  rejected  by  their 
hearers);  (6)  the  possibility  of  an  achievement, 
like  that  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  of  unity  of  the 
individual  with  True  Being;  (7)  the  fact  of  a  final 
judgment;  (8)  the  system  of  numbers  based  on 
nineteen:  the  year  consists  of  nineteen  months, 
of  nineteen  days,  of  nineteen  hours,  of  nineteen 
minutes;  the  Bab  had  eighteen  associates,  he 
making  the  nineteenth  and  being  the  point  of  unity; 
the  square  of  nineteen  is  the  symbol  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  Bab  and  his  disciples  represent  God 
and,  each  of  these  having  nineteen  under  him,  make 
up  the  square  which  represents  perfection.  Com- 
mended for  practise  by  the  Babis  are:  abolition 
of  religious  warfare,  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
sects  and  people,  obedience  to  the  ruler,  submission 
to  law,  confession  of  sin  to  God,  acquisition  of  all 
knowledge  which  contributes  to  human  good,  and 
mastery  of  some  trade  or  profession.  Prayer  is 
three  times  (not  five  times)  a  day,  and  the  believer 
turns  his  face  toward  Acre,  not  toward  Mecca. 
The  Babi  fast  is  not  the  month  of  Ramadhan,  but 
the  last  month  of  the  Babi  year  and  lasts  nineteen 
days.  There  is  evident  in  all  this  a  determination 
to  mark  the  separation  of  the  sect  from  Moham- 
medanism. 

The  Bab's  dictimi  on  worship  is  worthy  of  quo- 
tation: "  So  worship  God  that  if  the  recompense 
of  thy  worship  of  him  were  to  be  the  fire,  no  altera- 
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tion  of  thy  worship  would  be  produoed.  If  you  wor- 
ship from  fear,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  threshold 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  nor  will  you  be  accounted 
a  believer;  so  also,  if  your  gaze  is  on  Paradise 
and  you  worship  in  hope  of  that,  for  then  you  have 
made  God's  creation  a  partner  with  him." 

Gbo.  W.  GnjfORE. 

Bzbuograprt:  The  best  deserxptions  of  Babism  are  in  tha 
writings  or  translations  of  E.  G.  Browne,  who  ^res  nia- 
terial  gained  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  in  ssrmpathetio 
vein,  as  follows:  Traveller' §  Narrative,  written  to  illuetraU 
the  Epieode  of  the  Bab,  2  vols..  Cambridge.  1803;  A  Year 
amona  tke  Pereiana,  London,  1893;  Miraa  Hueeyn  of  Hama- 
dan,  Tarikh^i-Jadid,  or  the  New  Hietory  of  Mina  Ali  Mi^ 
hammad  the  Bab,  transl.  by  E.  G.  B..  New  York.  1892 
(iiffuse.  but  full;  a  native  account  with  condensed  narra- 


tive and  valuable  notes);  Ba6itii»,  in  ReUffiome  Sytttmu  ei 
fjks  World,  pp.  189  sqq.;  Literary  Hietory  of  Pereia,  pas- 
sim. New  York,  1902.  Other  accounts  are  in:  J.  A.  d» 
Qobineau,  Lea  Relijione  et  lee  phUoeojikiee  dane  VAaie 
Comitate,  pp.  141  sqq..  Bans.  1866  (detaile  1  and  symp^ 
tfaetic;  one  of  his  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  peraeoution 
is  quoted  in  E.  Renan,  Lee  Apitree,  p*>.  378  sqq.. 
Paris,  1866,  Eng.  transL,  pp.  201-202.  London,  n.d.); 
Q.  N.  Ouraon,  PSrsia  and  ike  Pereian  Qveetion,  i, 
passim,  especially  pp.  496-504,  2  vols.,  London,  1892; 
A.  S.  Geden,  Studiee  in  Comparative  ReUoion,  pp.  291 
sqq..  ib.  1898  (concise  but  dear);  E.  Sell.  Assays  on 
lelam,  pp.  46  sqq..  ib.  1901  (deals  with  the  antecedents  of 
the  sect);  AJT,  Jan.,  1902  (describes  the  Americaa  prop- 
aganda); J.  E.  Oarpenter,  in  Siudtee  in  Theolot/y.  by  J. 
E.  C.  and  P.  H.  Wioksted.  London.  1903;  M.  H.  Phelps. 
The  Life  and  Teaehino*  of  Abbae  Effendi,  New  York.  1 9(0 
(gives  one  of  the  later  phases  of  the  development);  Beha- 
Ullah,  Lss  Pr^eeplee  du  Bikaieme,  Paris,  1906. 
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BabyloniA  designates  the  country  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  about  34  "^ 
north  latitude  (approximately  the  latitude  of 
Beirut;  c.  75  m.  n.  of  Bagdad)  and  lying  between 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  them. 

L  The  Names.  Importance  of  Babylonia:  Baby- 
bnia  was  the  Greek  name  for  the  country,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  Babylon,  this 
last  also  a  Gredzed  form  from  the  Semitic  BabMu, 
Heb.  Babd,  *'  Gate  of  God.''  By  the  earliest  in- 
habitants known  the  whole  land  was  called  Edin, 
"  the  Plain."  In  Gen.  x,  10  the  name  given  it  is 
Shinaff  the  derivation  of  which  is  in  dispute.  The 
most  probable  origin  is  from  Sungir,  a  variant  read- 
ing of  Ginu.  The  g  in  Sungir  represents  the  Semitic 
S^hiyrin  which  could  be  represented  in  Hebrew  on]y 


by  ayin;  the  word  would  then  be  transliterated 
Sn'r  and  could  be  pronounced  Shinar.  The  land 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  also  as  Ere9  Kamiim^ 
"  Land  of  the  Kasdim/'  the  second  word  a  varia- 
tion for  Kaldu,  Hebraised  Kaldim,  From  this  last 
came  the  Greek  form  Chaldea.  The  Kaldu  were 
the  race  which  controlled  the  country  about  610- 
538  B.C.  A  name  used  by  the  eariy  inhabitants 
now  called  Siunerians  or  Akkadians  was  Kengi- 
Uri,  Semitised  by  Sargon  and  others  into  Sumer- 
u-Akkad,  ''  Sumer  and  Akkad.''  Another  name, 
derived  from  a  Kasshite  source  and  appearing  in 
the  Amama  Tablets,  is  Kardvnufa»h. 

The  reasons  for  the  great  interest  in  Babylonia 
are  twofold,  cultural  and  Biblical.  In  that  oountry 
have  been  revealed  the  certain  traces  of  the  eariiest 
advanced  civilisation  yet  discovered  as  well  as  thai 
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-which  had  the  longest  continuous  existence.  The 
highest  estimates  place  the  beginnings  of  this 
civilization  between  8000  and  10000  b.c;  at  a 
moderate  reckoning  it  seems  that  evidences  of 
culture  are  in  sight  dating  from  5000  B.C.  The 
Biblical  interest  centers  about  two  facts:  first, 
that  in  Genesis  the  origin  of  Abraham  is  traced 

to  Ur,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Baby- 

I.  Reasons  Ionia;  and,    second,     the    fact    that 

for  In-      Babylonia  was  the  land  of   Israel's 

terest.      exile  and  became  to  Israel  a  second 

home,  where  many  Israelites  settled 
permanently.  But  there  is  a  third  reason  for  inter- 
est. One  of  the  lessons  a  comparative  study  of 
history  teaches  is  that  Babylonia  represents  a 
principle  very  different  from  that  which  underlies 
Assyrian  history.  Ass3rria  stood  for  Semitic  material- 
ism, for  fighting  ability,  and  conquest  by  force  of 
arms.  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
culture,  civilisation,  literature,  and  the  all-control- 
ling power  of  religion.  Its  force  in  this  respect 
is  notable  especially  for  the  way  in  which  its  civi- 
lization subdued  even  its  conquerors.  Its  Elamitic, 
Kiisshite,  and  even  Assyrian  masters  came  under 
the  sway  of  its  religious  moods  and  its  literary 
methods.  Kasshite  and  Chaldean  kings  forgot 
to  write  of  their  wars  and  transmitted  almost 
solely  the  accounts  of  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  temples  and  the  making  of  canals. 

n.  The  Land:  Geologically,  Babylonia  is 
almost  wholly  alluvial.  T%e  thirty-fourth  parallel 
of  latitude  cuts  across  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  limestone  and  the  alluvium,  leaving 
in  the  northeast  a  slight  stretch  of  the  latter  to 
the  north  of  the  parallel,  and  on  the  southwest 
a  little  region  of  limestone  east  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  south.  The  alluvium  on  the  west  is  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  Euphrates,  except  in  the 
extreme  south;  to  the  east  the  soil  made  by  the 

rivers  stretches  to  the  foothills  of  the 
I.  AlluviaL  Persian    mountains.     Its    narrowest 

part  is  where  the  rivers  make  their 
nearest  approach  to  each  other;  from  that  point 
northward  the  alluvium  is  only  between  the 
rivers,  while  below  it  immediately  widens  beyond 
the  Tigris  eastward  and  thence  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  maintains  its  width.  The  account  just  given 
involves  the  statement  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  Persian  Gulf  stretched  north  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  and  that  before 
the  deposit  of  the  rivers,  its  waters  have  receded 
a  distance  of  425  miles.  The  rate  of  this  deposit 
is  known  for  a  part  of  this  period.  The  town 
known  as  Spasinus  Charax  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  then  one  mile  from  the  Gulf.  In 
1835  Mohammera,  recognized  as  the  site  of  the 
town  just  mentioned,  was  forty-seven  miles  away. 
Thus  forty-six  miles  of  land  had  been  made  in  2,160 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  110  feet  a  year.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  ascertained  rate,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  uniform  during  the  historic  period, 
corroborates  the  chronology  gained  from  other 
sources. 

To  the  character  of  the  land  as  alluvium,  to  its 
subtropical  position,  and  to  the  elaborate  system 
of  irrigation  and  careful  agriculture,  and  the  abun- 


dant moisture,  was  due  its  wonderful  fertility, 
second  only,  if  it  were  second,  to  that  of  the  Nile 
valley.  To  these  characteristics  were  due  many 
important  consequences,  notable  among  them 
the  structure  and  material  of  the  buildings  and 
the  kind  of  governmental  and  popular  activities. 
It  was  inevitable  that  an  alluvial  land,  inundated 
by  two  rivers,  the  periods  of  overflow  of  which 
were  not  quite  synchronous  but  in  part  successive 
(see  Assyria),  should  abound  in 
2.  Influence  marshes;  and  that  to  rdieve  this 
on  Life  and  condition,  distribute  the  waters,  and 

Actirities.  drain  the  land,  canals,  and  many  of 
them,  should  be  constructed.  And 
the  extent  of  countiy  thus  to  be  redeemed  being 
large,  the  making  of  canals  became  a  governmental 
function.  Again,  an  alluvial  district  provides 
neither  stone  nor  wood  for  building.  The  clay  of 
the  land  must  therefore  be  utilised  as  building 
material;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  most 
of  the  bricks  be  sun-dried,  since  fuel  for  burning 
them  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Once  more,  it  is 
evident  that  since  the  inundations  were  annual, 
some  method  of  putting  himian  habitations  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waters  would  be  required,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  cities  were  built  upon  platforms  of 
bricks.  Thus  Babylonia  became  a  land  of  mounds 
and  of  canals,  the  construction  of  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  rulers.  The  **  rivers 
of  Babylon  "  were  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  mounds  are  abundantly  in  evkienoe. 

Of  the  fertility  varying  accounts  have  been 
transmitted.  Herodotus  (i,  193)  gives  the  increase 
of  cereals  as  200  to  300  fold;  Theophrastus  (HUt, 
pUmtarum,  viii,  7)  as  fifty  to  100;  Strabo  (xvi)  as 
by  report  300  fold;  and  Pliny  as  150  fold.  Herod- 
otus was  notoriously  credulous,  Strabo  and  Pliny 
got  their  reports  at  second  hand.  The  statement 
of  Theophrastus  is  not  beyond  bdief . 

Knowledge  of  earty  climatic  conditions  is  in  part 
a  matter  of  observation  in  modem  times  under 
conditions  which  differ  greatly  from  earlier  con- 
diticMis,  and  in  part  of  inference  from  known 
effects.  The  temperature  reported  by  the  exca- 
vators runs  in  June  and  July  as  higb  as  120°  F. 
in  the  shade.  And  this  heat  is  made  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  hot  winds  brought  by  the  sandstorms 
of  the  desert.  That  the  conditions  were  not  so 
severe  during  the  palmy  days  of 
3*  The  Cli-  Bab^onia  is  almost  certain,  since 
mat«|  the  abundant  canals  of  flowing 
Fauna,  and  water  must  have  reduced  the  tempera- 
Flora,  ture  and  so  have  modified  the  at- 
mospheric depressions  caused  by  rare- 
faction. The  faima  and  flora  differed  little  from 
those  of  Assjrria  (q.v.).  Of  grains,  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  sesamum,  oats,  and  perhaps  rice,  were 
grown;  wheat  and  barley  were  probably  indig- 
enous. The  gourd  family  was  abundant,  legu- 
minous i^ants  were  in  great  variety,  and  the  leeks 
numerous.  Of  trees  the  apple,  fig,  apricot,  pis- 
tachio, almond,  walnut,  cypress,  tamarisk,  plane, 
acacia,  and  above  all  the  palm,  were  cultivated. 
The  waters  abounded  in  fish,  the  carp  being  es- 
pecially plentiful.  The  water  fowl  were  naturally 
the  most  numerous,  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  pelican, 
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crane,  stork,  heron,  and  gull  being  known.  Of 
land  birds  the  ostrich,  bustard,  partridge,  quail, 
pigeon,  turtle-dove,  and  ortalon  are  still  found. 
Birds  of  prey  are  the  hawk  and  the  eagle. 

in.  Exploration  and  Excayation:  Antiquarian 
interest  in  Babylonia  had  always  been  greater 
than  in  Assyria,  perhaps  because  the  region  had 
oftener  been  visited  and  described.  Bricks  with 
inscriptions  had  been  seen  and  sent  to  England  by 
the  East  India  Company's  agents  at  Bassorah; 
these,  however,  were  not  the  result  of  excavation 
but  of  purchase  or  of  superficial  search  of  the 
mounds.  They  served,  none  the  less,  to  awaken 
and  maintain  interest  in  the  country.  For  the  back- 
ground of  Babylonian  excavation  see  Assyria,  III. 

The  first  excavator  in  Babylon  was  Claudius  James 

Rich,  who  in  Dec.,  1811,  visited  Babil,  had  some 

Arabs  dig  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  found  layers 

of  inscribed  bricks,  and  piutshased  others  from  the 

natives,  which  when  sent  home  proved  to  carry 

writing  of  the  same  general  character 

I.  Rich     as  that  of  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 

and        tions.    In  1826-28  Capt.  Robert  Mig- 

Mignan.  nan  was  attached  to  the  East  India 
Company's  station  at  Bassorah,  in 
command  of  the  inilitary  escort.  He  was  interested 
in  exploratory  work  and  particularly  in  the  region 
between  Bagdad  and  Bassorah.  In  his  travels 
in  the  district  he  made  some  small  researches,  as 
for  instance  at  Kassr,  where  he  put  thirty  men  at 
work,  found  a  platform  of  inscribed  bricks,  a  num- 
ber of  seal  cylinders,  and  a  barrel  cylinder,  the 
first  ever  found  by  a  European,  and  some  remains 
of  the  Greek  age. 

Attached  as  geologist  to  the  Turko-Persian 
Frontier  Commission  (1850-54)  was  William 
Kennett  Loftus.  In  the  course  of  a  ride  from  Bag- 
dad to  Mohammera  he  had  picked  up  or  bought 
a  number  of  small  antiquities,  and  proposed  to 
excavate  for  more  at  Warka.  Permission  from 
his  conunanding  officer  was  obtained,  and  in  1850 
Loftus  set  to  work.  A  number  of  "  slippered  " 
coffins  were  secured  whole,  and  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  pasting  thick  layers  of  paper  inside  and 
out  three  were  kept  intact  and  sent  to  the  British 
Museum.  In  1854  Loftus  excavated  a  number 
of  buildings,  recovered  many  inscribed  bricks  but 
no  works  of  art,  in  which  he  was  most 

2.  Loftus.  interested.  The  finds  of  Botta  at 
Nineveh  (see  Assyria,  III,  3)  seemed 
so  great  in  comparison  with  his  own  that  he  became 
discouraged  even  with  his  success  in  finding  mor- 
tuary remains,  tablets  and  vases,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  contract  tablets  of  different  periods. 
He  removed  his  operations  to  Senkereh,  discovered 
there  the  temple  of  Shamash,  found  bricks  that 
brought  Hammurabi  into  light  and  recovered  the 
records  of  King  Ur-gur  (2700  B.C.)  and  other  objects 
relating  to  the  period  between  him  and  Nabonidus 
(539  B.C.).  Work  at  other  mounds,  as  atTell-Sifr, 
was  productive  of  inscriptions  dated  under  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  of  utensils  of  copper 
belonging  to  the  third  pre-Christian  millennium. 
During  this  same  period  Layard  and  Rassam  made 
an  essay  at  Tell-Mohammed  near  Bagdad,  but  found 
little   of   interest   and   importance.    Excavations 


at  Babil,  Kassr,  and  elsewhere  were  also  resultless. 
At  Niffar  little  besides  the  slipper  coffins  rewarded 
the  workers,  and  Layard  was  led  to  abandon  as 
unpromising  the  site  from  which  half  a  century  later 
the  great  finds  of  the  expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  were  recovered. 

The  French  expedition  under  Fulgence  Fresnel 
and  Jules  Oppert  began  work  at  Kassr,  Tell-Amran. 
and  elsewhere  near  Babylon  in  1852.  There 
were  considerable  results  from  the  gleanings  of 
the  next  three  years,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
marble  vase  of  Naram-Sin.  Unfortunately  the 
whole  was  lost  in  the  Tigris  with  the  finds  which 
had  come  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
3.  Fremd  direction  of  Rawlinson,  the  British 
and  vice-consul  at  Bassorah  undertook 
Oppert  work  at  Mugheir.  It  was  speedily  de- 
termined that  the  temple  there,  which 
had  never  wholly  collapsed,  belonged  to  the 
moon-god  Sin,  which  comprised  the  results  of  build- 
ing operations  from  the  time  of  Ur-gur  (2700  B.C.) 
to  that  of  Nabonidus,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the 
latter  recording  his  work  of  restoration  were  found. 
Sufficient  was  unearthed  to  carry  the  history  of 
the  place  as  far  back  as  4000  B.C.,  but  the  site 
still  awaits  systematic  excavation.  Abu-Shahrein 
was  examined  and  found  to  be  unique  in  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  used  on  the  great  structures,  and 
evidences  were  also  discovered  which  implied  pre- 
Sargonic  date.  It  is  a  promising  site  for  future 
work.  At  Birs  Nimrud  examination  of  the  ruins 
was  imdertaken,  and  the  experience  of  Rawlinson 
enabled  him  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where 
cylinders  would  be  found  (which  proved  to  be  those 
of  Nebuchadrezzar),  in  the  comers  of  the  temple 
of  Nebo. 

For  about  twenty  years  systematic  operations 
were  suspended  while  scholars  at  home  were  exam- 
ining the  material  accumulated.  Meanwhile  Ernest 
de  Sarzec  had  been  appointed  vice-consul  for  the 
French  at  Bassorah.  He  secured  the  good-will 
of  Nasir  Pasha,  then  the  real  ruler 
4.  De  of  the  district,  and  began  a  series  of 

Sarzec  campaigns  at  Telloh  which  covered 
the  period  between  1877  and  1900, 
the  year  before  his  death.  The  net  results  of  the 
work  there  were  the  discovery  of  Gudea's  bricks 
and  of  the  temple  which  he  built;  nine  diorite  statues 
in  the  highest  form  of  Babylonian  art  yet  discovered, 
headless  indeed,  but  inscribed;  two  cylinders  with 
the  longest  inscriptions  in  Sumerian  yet  discovered; 
and,  in  1894,  a  treasure  of  30,000  tablets,  thousands 
of  which  were  stolen  by  the  Arabs  because  De 
Sarzec  was  unable  to  care  for  them.  The  temple 
of  Nin-Girsu  or  Ninib,  god  of  Lagash,  was  uncovered, 
also  the  celebrated  stele  of  vultures  which  rep- 
resents the  birds  carrying  away  from  Gishku  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemies  of  King  Eannatum, 
art  objects  of  the  highest  finish  in  the  shape  of 
round  trays  of  onyx,  the  silver  vase  of  Entenema, 
beautifully  chased,  and  votive  statues.  The  tab- 
lets recovered  were  mainly  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative, the  series  running  from  c.  4000  B.C.  to 
about  2550  b.c.  The  additional  fact  was  developed 
that  by  4000  b.c.  the  writing  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  picture-writing. 
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Between  1878  and  1882  Rassam  conducted 
excavations  for  the  English  at  Borsippa  and  in  the 
region  of  Babylon,  and  among  the  tablets  unearthed 
were  those  of  the  Egidi  firm  of  bankers.  Over 
60,000  were  discovered,  but  imfortunately  most 
of  them  were  ruined  by  moisture.  In  general 
they  were  of  a   business   character, 

5.  Rassam.  though  a  number  were  literary,  mytho- 

logical, and  religious,  and  one  was 
the  cylinder  of  Cyrus  describing  his  conquest  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.  Sippar  was  identified  with  Abu- 
Habba,  where  the  celebrated  tablet  of  the  sun-god 
was  recovered;  in  this  place  alone  Rassam  uncov- 
ered 130  chambers.  The  result  of  German  exca- 
vations at  Surghul  and  El-Habba  in  1887  was  a 
large  collection  of  mortuary  remains  and  more 
exact  knowledge  of  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead. 

The  next  noteworthy  attempt  at  excavation 
was  made  by  an   American  expedition  sent  out 

by  the    University  of    Pennsylvania 

6.  The  Uni-  (see  below.  IV,  9).  In  1884  an  asso- 
versity  of  ciation  of  scholars  in  America  was 
Pennsyl-    formed  to  forward  research  in  Baby- 

vania  Ex-  Ionia,  and  the  same  year  the  Wolfe 
pedition.  expedition  under  Dr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  Dr.  Sterrett  sailed  to 
make  a  preliminary  survey  and  recommend  a  site 
for  systematic  excavation.  Niffar  was  chosen, 
and  there,  beginning  in  1888,  the  most  systematic 
work  has  been  done  and  consequently  permanently 
valuable  results  have  been  there  obtained.  Aside 
from  the  recovery  of  over  50,000  tablets  and  art 
objects  of  various  sorts,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
consequence  is  the  approximate  determination  of 
the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site,  which  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  depth  of  the  debris. 
The  Parthian  fortress  was  seventeen  to  nineteen 
feet  above  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  and  the 
interval  between  the  early  niler  and  the  Parthians 
was  about  3,500  years.  From  the  pavement  to 
the  virgin  soil  was  about  thirty  feet,  for  twenty- 
five  of  which  continuous  evidences  of  himian 
activity  were  found  in  the  shape  of  constructive 
works,  urns,  and  seal  impressions.  A  low  estimate 
would  place  the  city's  beginnings  then  as  early  as 
6000  B.C. 

A  German  expedition  has  been  working  since 
1899  on  the  moimds  which  cover  the  old  city  of 
Babylon  and  has  identified  Kassr  with  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's palace,  and  Tell-Amran  with  E-sagila. 

IV.  The  Cities:  Two  facts  differentiate  Baby- 
lonian from  Assyrian  cities.  (1)  The  former  re- 
ceived character  rather  from  their  temples  than 
from  their  palaces,  from  their  religion  than  their 
temporalities.  (2)  They  were  not  arbitrary  crea- 
tions like  most  of  the  Assyrian  cities.  Investiga- 
tions at  Nippur  and  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  (as  by  C.  S.  Fisher,  Babylonian  Expe- 
dition of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  part  1, 
Philadelphia,  1905)  proves  that  the  location  of 
the  centers  of  life,  culture,  and  worship  were  the 
results  of  the  usual  play  of  natural  circumstances. 
With  the  plain  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
the  highest  spots  were  occupied  by  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, T&dd  huts  were  built,  and  a  shrine  was 


erected.    The  character  of  the  materials  used  invited 
frequent  conflagrations  with  loss  of  life,  which  ex- 
plains the  beds  of  ashes  next  to  virgin 

1.  Origin    soil  and  the  human  remains  found  wher- 
and  Devel-  ever  excavation  is  carried  far  enough. 

opment.  With  increase  of  population  came  sys- 
tematic ^ort  to  escape  the  inundations 
by  elevating  the  original  mound,  further  elevation 
through  the  decay  of  the  structures,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  character  of  the  materials  used  as 
the  people  advanced  to  the  use  of  sun-dried  and 
burned  bricks,  and  finally  the  governmental  erection 
of  platforms  on  which  the  larger  cities  were  built. 

It  is  necessary  for  even  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  of  Babylonia,  to  recognize 
the  early  existence  of  two  groups  of  cities,  one  in 
the  south  in  the  district  represented  by  the  general 
name  of  Sumer,  and  one  in  the  north  covered  by 
the  term  Akkad.  Midway  between  was  the  city 
of  Nippur.  At  the  opening  of  history  strife  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  is  in  evidence. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  incoming  of  Semites 
at  that  early  age  is  not  yet  certain,  though  the  possi- 
bilities are  that  way.  A  difference  in  the  language 
is  evident  in  that  early  time,  and  they  of  the  south, 
claimed  the  purer  speech.  The  cities  of  the  south, 
were  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Girsu,  Larsa,  Shirpuiia, 
and  Lagash,  and,  much  later,  in  the  extreme  south, 
Bit-Yakin.  North  of  Nippur  were  Kish,  Cutha, 
Agade,  Sippar,  and  in  later  days  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa. Of  these,  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur,, 
and  Sippar  retained  their  eminence  almost  through- 
out history  because  of  the  celebrity  of  the  shrines 
and  of  their  deities.  Shirpurla,  Girsu,  Isin,  Kish, 
and  Agade  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  later  period; 
Babylon  achieved  its  predominance  in  the  middle 
period  and  maintained  it  to  the  end. 

Eridu,  Sumerian  Erirdugga,  "  Holy  City,"  the 
modem  Abu-Shahrain,  "  Father  of  two  Mouths," 
was  the  southernmost  city  of  early  Babylonia, 
situated  then  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  130  miles 
inland.  This  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  given 
for  the  rate  of  deposition  of  silt  by  the  rivers  in  the 
historical  period,  indicates  an  antiquity  of  close  to 
6000   B.C.    That    the    ruins   contain 

2.  Eridu.    the   remains   of   the    famous   temple 

E-sagil  is  certain,  since  the  city  was 
the  home  of  the  god  Ea,  who  was  said  to  come 
each  day  out  of  the  sea  to  teach  its  inhabitants 
the  useful  arts.  This  deity  remained  in  the  pan- 
theon till  the  last.  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
interest  in  this  site  is  the  fact  that  it  was  never, 
so  far  as  known,  a  political  center.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Adapa  legend,  the  fisherman  myth 
found  in  the  Amama  tablets  (cf.  Boscawen,  First 
of  Empires,  London,  1903,  pp.  69-77).  See  below 
VII,  2,  §  3,  3,  §  3. 

Ur,  Sumerian  Uru  or  Urinuif  the  modem  Mu- 
gheir  (30  m.n.e.  of  Eridu),  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  ruins  form  a  rude  oval  1,000 
yards  by  800.  Its  position  made  it  probably  the 
greatest  mart  of  those  early  times.  It  was  located 
(1)  on  the  river,  easy  therefore  of  access  from  the 
Gulf  and  from  the  entire  north;  (2)  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wadi  which  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of 
Arabia  and  marks  the  caravan  route;  (3)  at  the 
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starting-point  of  the  road  across  the  desert  to  Egypt 

and  Africa,  a  route  early  provided  with  wells;  (4) 

just   a  little  below  where  the  Shatt- 

3.  Ur.         al-Kahr,  the  continuation  of  the  Shatt- 

al-Nil,  entered  the  Euphrates,  thus 
giving  access  to  central  Babylonia;  (5)  a  little 
above  the  Shatt-al-Hai,  which  gave  it  a  water- 
way to  the  Tigris.  Besides  these  great  advan- 
tages as  a  commercial  site,  Ur  was  the  locus  of  a 
pilgrim  shrine.  It  was  also  at  times  the  center  of 
political  movements,  and  gave  several  dynasties 
to  the  land.  As  the  home  of  Sin,  with  his  celebrated 
temple  E-gishshirgal,  "  House  of  Great  Light," 
and  as  the  home  of  the  goddess  Nin-gal,  its  religious 
significance  was  hardly  less  than  its  commercial 
importance. 

Larsa,  the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv,  the  modem  Sen- 
kereh,  was  situated  15  miles  e.  of  Erech,  probably 
on  the  Shatt-aJ-Nil.  It  was  a  home  of  the  smi-god 
whose  temple  took  its  Semitic  name,  BUShamashy 
Sumerian  E-baboTf  **  House  of  Light,"  from  the 

god   himself.    This  temple,   built   or 

4.  Lana.    restored  by  Ui^gur  and  Ehmgi,  was 

restored  by  other  kings  at  frequent 
intervals.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  city  except 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  small  state  and  was  the 
last  city  to  submit  to  Hammurabi  when  he  unified 
the  country,  c.  2250  B.C. 

Erech,  Sumerian  Unu  or  UnuQf  "  Seat,"  Semitic 
UnUe  or  Arhif  the  modem  Warka  and  the  Greek 
Orchoe,  probably  the  home  of  the  Archevites  of 
Ezra  iv,  9,  was  situated  between  the  Shatt-al-Nil 
and  the  Euphrates,  30  miles  n.  of  Ur.  The  ruins 
are  about  six  miles  in  circiunference,  indicating 
a  large  population.  Erech  was  Sumerian  in  origin, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Babylonian  cities  from 
early  times,  and  continued  to  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people.  The  two  goddesses,  Ishtar 
and  Nana  or  Nina  or  Anunit,  had  their  seat  there 
in  the  two  temples  E-iUmaahf  "  House 

5.  Erech.    of  the  Oracle,"  and  E-Anct,  "  House  of 

Heaven."  Besides  the  two  temples 
Erech  had  the  seven-staged  ziggurat  E-zvpar-4mma, 
It  was  a  walled  city,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has 
yielded  to  the  spade  of  the  excavator  evidences 
of  the  activities  of  early  kings  of  the  Ur  dynasty, 
Dungi  and  Ur-Bau.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning  also, 
the  source  of  part  of  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal, 
the  locus  of  the  Gilgamesh  cfHC  and  of  a  creation 
story,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  wailing  priestesses 
of  Ishtar  who  celebrated  the  Ishtar-Tammuz 
episode.  It  was  therefore  rich  in  those  possessions 
which  were  dearest  to  the  Babylonians.  Later 
it  fell  into  decay  and  was  used  as  a  necropolis. 

Shirpurla,  the  modem  Telloh,  was  situated  east 
of  Erech.     In  the  opinion  of  modem  scholars  it 

was   originally   two   cities,    Shirpuria 

6.  Shir-     and    Lagash.     It   was   the   home   of 
purla  and    two    celebrated    kings,    Ur-Bau   and 

Lagash.  Gudea.  The  fish-goddess  Nina  had 
a  home  there,  and  the  temple  of 
Ninrsungir  was  also  located  in  the  place.  It  may 
have  been  the  Bab3donian  Nineveh.  Its  inscrip- 
tions are  wholly  in  Sumerian,  and  the  ceremonies 
at  the  founding  of  temples  are  best  known  from 
discoveries  made  at  this  city 


Ldn  or  Nisin  is  one  of  the  lost  cities,  its  site 
not  yet  having  been  recovered  or  at  least  iden- 
tified.    It   was  in   all   probability   a 

7.  Isin  or   little  north  of  the  middle  of  the  line 
Nisin.       joining  Erech  and  Shizpurla.     It  con- 
tained the  ziggurat-temple  E-khanaQ- 

kalama,  '*  Mountain  of  the  World,"  belonging  to 
Ishtar-Nina. 

Girsu  is  another  of  the  lost  cities;  possibly  the 

modem  TeU-Id  covers  it.    At  any  rate  its  looation 

is  sought  a  few  miles  northeast  of 

8.  Ginni.    Erech.     It    was    very  eariy    a  seat 

of  government  but  was  soon  dwarfed 
by  its  more  prosperous  neighbors,  abandoned, 
and  then  lost  to  sight. 

Nippur,  the  modem  Nififar  (35  m.  8.e.  oi  Babylcm), 
revered  in  ancient  times  as  the  home  of  En-lil, 
the  earliest  Bel  of  Babylonia,  and  the  locus  of  his 
great  temple  E-kur,  "  Mountain  House,"  was  on 
the  Shatt-al-^  which  ran  through  the  city.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  epoch-making  excavations  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  through  which  more 
of  light  on  eariy  conditions  has  come  than  from 

any    other    single    source.    It    oon- 
9.  Nippur,   tained  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  land 

in  the  eariy  and  middle  period,  and 
its  possession  was  always  coveted  by  the  rulers 
because  of  the  prestige  which  accrued,  but  its  pres- 
tige was  piu^ly  religious.  Kings  of  the  north  and 
of  the  south  and  of  united  Babylonia  vied  in  doing 
honor  to  its  god,  plaeing  there  votive  offerings  to 
Bel.  Even  after  Babjdon  had  attained  ita  pre- 
dominance and  Marduk  had  seized  the  positifMi 
and  attached  the  name  of  Bel,  the  Snmeriaa  En-lil 
still  received  his  meed  of  worship.  The  topography 
of  Nippur  has  been  investigated  by  the  help  of  a 
native  map  dated  about  3000  b.c.  found  on  the  site 
(ef.  C.  S«  Fisher,  Babylonum  Expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsyhanxa^  part  1,  Phtlfldelphia, 
1905).  Ur,  Erech,  snd  Nippur  remained  for  mil- 
lenniums the  triad  of  most  holy  cities  of  the  land. 

North  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  aie  Kish  and 
Cutha,  a  few  miles  apart  and  rdlated  to  each  other 
as  were  Borsippa  and  Babylon.  Cutha  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Tell-Ibrahim  (15  nus.e.  froai 
Sippar  and  the  same  distance  nje.  from  Babjrkm). 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  god  Nergal  and  the  site  of 
his  temple  E-ahidlam^  "  House  of  Shadow."     Its 

neighbor  Kish,  possibly  the  modem 

lo.  Kish    Al-Ohaimer,   appears  in  the   records 

and  Cutha.  belonging  to  the  very  dawn  of  history. 

Not  improbably,  it  was  one  of  the 
early  seats  of  the  Semitic  settlers.  Its  king  Lu^- 
zaggisi  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium 
claimed  dominion  from  the  "  Lower  Sea  "  (Persian 
Gulf)  to  the  "  Upper  Sea  "  (Mediterranean  or  Lake 
Van?),  and  it  was  again  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Hammurabi,  who  had  a  palace  there,  and  built 
the  ziggurat  called  E-mttiyreag,  "  House  of  War- 
rior's Adornment." 

Akkad  and  Sippar  must  also  be  treated  together, 
for  it  is  believed  that  they  were  not  two  but  one. 
Akkad,  Sumerian  AgadCy  was  the  city  of  Sargon  I 
and  the  capital  in  his  time  of  the  region  of  Akkad 
(the  Sumerian  (7ri),  and  is  mentiorod  Gen.  x,  1. 
Sippar  was  almost  certainly  a  dual  city,  kxuUed 
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at  the  modem   Abu-Habba.    The  Hebrew  dual 
form  Sepharvaim  has  by  some  been  referred  to 

this  city.  The  displacement  of  Ishtar 
II.  Akkad  of  Akkad  by  Animit  goes  well  with 
and  Sippar.  the    hypothesis    of    the    oneness    of 

Akkad  and  Sippar,  and  equally  con- 
cordant is  the  long  continuance  in  importance  of 
Sippar  and  the  utter  loss  of  Akkad  as  a  city.  Akkad 
had  no  great  claims  to  importance  outside  of  its 
eminence  pob'tically  under  Sargon;  and  its  political 
eminence  was  utterly  lost  when  Babylon  assumed 
the  leadership  in  Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sippar  always  had  claims  to  importance  on  account 
of  its  deity  Shamash,  and  this  importance  would 
easily  permit  it  to  assimilate  and  absorb  its  less 
important  neighbor.  Thus  Sippar  lived  on,  its 
temple  of  Shamash,  E-barrat  "  House  of  Brilliance," 
and  its  temple  of  Anunit,  E^ulbar,  securing  its 
fame. 

Babylon  bore  also  the  name  Tin-tir,  **  Seat  of 
Life."  In  Gen.  x,  10  it  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  Shinar.  The  description  which  has  been 
current  in  Christendom  goes  back  to  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (i,  178-179;  transl.  in  Rogers,  His- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  AasyriOf  i,  389-391,  where 
is  given  also  the  India  House  inscription  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar describing  the  defenses  he  added  to 
the  city).  According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  was 
a  great  square  fifty-four  miles  in  circuit,  enclosed 
by  a  moat  of  ranning  water  and  by  a  rampart  300 
feet  in  height  and  seventy-five  broad.  Ctesias 
gives  only  forty-one  miles  for  the  circuit.  The 
mounds  called  by  modem  Arabs  Jumjuna,  Amran, 
Kassr,  and  BabU  are  recognized  as  covering  parts 
of  the  old  city.  The  origin  of  Babylon  as  a  city  is 
unknown,  as  it  does  not  appear  in    history  till 

just  before  the  time  of  Hammurabi, 

12.  Bab-     2250  b.c,  and  it  then  figures  as  his 

ylon.        capital.    The  prowess   of   that   king 

elevated  it  to  the  supreme  political 
position,  which  it  maintained  till  Persian  times. 
From  Hammurabi's  days  **  king  of  Babylon " 
was  one  of  the  proudest  titles  of  the  monarchs  of 
Western  Asia.  Though  destroyed  by  Sennacherib 
Babylon  was  restored  by  Esarhaddon  in  a  style  of 
still  greater  magm'ficence,  but  it  was  Nebuchad- 
rezzar who  elevated  it  to  its  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
It  was  he  who  completed  its  two  great  walls,  the 
outer  Nimitti-Bel,  "  Dwelling  of  Bel,"  and  its  inner, 
Imgur-Bel,  **  Bel  is  Gracious,"  and  dug  the  moat 
of  which  Herodotus  tells.  He  finished  the  two 
great  streets,  which  he  elevated  and  paved.  The 
walls  enclosed  spaces  not  occupied  by  dwellings, 
asserted  to  be  large  enough  to  raise  crops  ample 
to  support  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege,  making 
Babylon,  with  its  great  external  defenses,  im- 
pregnable against  a  foe  on  the  outride.  Its  great 
temple  for  Marduk,  Esagila,  "  House  of  the  Ix>fty 
Head,"  and  its  ziggurat  E-temenanakif  seven  stages 
in  height,  are  described  by  the  proud  builder  and 
beaut ifier  of  them.  The  temple  was  a  compound 
of  sanctuaries,  the  principal  one,  of  course,  Bel's, 
containing  the  splendid  statue  by  taildng  the  hands 
of  wliich  year  by  year  the  kings  of  Babylon  con- 
firmed their  right  to  the  title.  Nebuchadrezzar's 
palace  was  also  there,  built  new  from  the  founda- 
I.— 26 


tions.    Hardly  less  famous  than  walls  and  temples 
and  palace  were  the  great  gateways,   closed  by 
massive  bronze-covered  doors  guarded   by  huge 
colossi.    And  another  temple  or  z  ggurat,  E-kur, 
**  Mountain  House  "  was  also  located  in  the  city. 
This  king  might  well  have  exclaimed:  *'  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the  royal 
dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for 
the   glory  of    my   majesty?"    (Dan.    iv,  30;  cf. 
D.    W.    McGee,    Zur    Topographie    Babylona   auf 
Grund   der    Urkunden    Nabopolattsars    und   Nebu- 
kadnezarsy  in  Beiir^ge  zur  Assyriologie,  iii,  524-S60.) 
Borsippa,  the  modem  Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  the  suburb  of  Babylon  and  the  home 
of  Nebo,  the  prophet-god  of  the  country.    There 
are  some  signs  that  its  origin  antedated  that  of 
Babylon,  as  for  instance  the  fact  that  on  his  yeariy 
visit   to   Marduk   Nebo   was  accom- 
13*  Bor-     panied  by  Marduk  part  way  on  the 
■ippa*       return   journey,    and    this    is   inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  a  former 
precedence   which   was   abolished   when   Marduk 
became   supreme.    This   is   corroborated   by  the 
relationship  assigned  to  Nebo  as  the  son  of  Marduk, 
a  fiction  of  late  date.    The  famous  temple  of  the 
place  was  named  E-gida,  ''  Established    House," 
sacred  to  Nebo.    The  temple  of  the  Seven  Sf^eret 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  also  located  there. 
Bit-Yakin  was  a  city  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
capital    of    the    Kaldu    before    they 
14.  Bh-     became  masters    of    Babylonia.     It 
Yakin.      had    been    the   home   of    Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sea  Lands. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  Culture:  Careful 
discrimination  with  respect  to  periods  must  be 
made  in  describing  the  population.  The  fertility 
and  the  wealth  and  culture  existent  in  the  coun- 
try made  it  the  natural  focus  of  efforts  at  sub- 
jugation. Different  races  came  in  and  settled  in 
the  land,  but  the  old  population  was  able  to  assimi- 
late the  new  elements  which  made  the  region  their 
home.  The  Babylonians  of  later  periods  were 
consequently  a  people  of  very  mixed  origin.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  were  a  non-Semitic  race,  almost 
certainly  Mongolian,  using  an  agglu- 
I.  The  Ear-  tinative  language  which  differed  in 
liest  Inhab-  its  vocabulary,  its  root  forms,  and 
itontg  Mon-  its  grammar  from  the  Semitic  type 
golian.  (see  below,  ff  3-5).  This  earliest 
population,  dating  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium,  is  shown 
by  statues  from  Telloh  now  in  the  Louvre  to  have 
been  short  of  stature  and  thick  set,  brachycephalic, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  face,  broad  nose,  and 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  to  have  been  either  beard- 
less or  to  have  had  the  head  and  face  shaven. 
Other  statues  of  the  same  period  seem  to  represent 
a  mixed  race  with  the  characteristics  just  noted 
somewhat  toned  down.  With  these  is  to  be  con- 
trasted the  type  shown  in  later  reliefs  and  statues, 
a  dolycephalic  race,  typically  slender,  with  aquiline 
features,  and  hair  and  beard  that  were  long  and 
wavy. 

Upon  the  earlier  Sumerians,  as  the  Mongolio 
people  is  named,  before  4000  B.C.,  oame  in  the 
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Semites  as  conquerors  of  part  of  the  land,  which 
after  some  hundreds  of  years  was  wholly  under 
their  control.    Thus  a  second  element  was  added 
to  the  population.     Somewhere  about 
a.  Semitic  2500  b.c.  a  second  Semitic  inmiigra- 
Immigra-   tion  reenforced  the  first  and  marked 
tions.       the  completeness  of  Semitic  domina- 
tion.    Elamites  and  Kasshites,  both 
probably    predominantly    Mongolian,    and    then 
Semites  again   followed  each  other  at  intervals. 
Still  another  Semitic  addition  to  the  population  is 
to  be  added  in  the  conquest  by  the  Kaldu;  while 
the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  periods  added  other  ele- 
ments in  the  colonists  forcibly  introduced  from 
subjected  countries.     In  the  Chaldean  period,  there- 
fore, the  population  had  become  exceedingly  het- 
erogeneous in  respect  to  origin. 

Modem  knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  Babylonia 
has  come  entirely  from  a  study  of  native  sources, 
viz.:  The  inscriptions  on  bricks  out  of  which  struc- 
tures were  built  or  streets  or  squares  paved,  on 
door-sockets,  on  votive  offerings  of  various 
materials,  on  record-tablets  of  clay  or  stone, 
on  statues,  on  cylinders  of  varying  form,  on 
cones,  vases,  and  bowls  (see  Inscriptions).  The 
writing  in  which  these  records  were  made  is 
called  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped,  -from  the 
form  of  the  simple  elements  of 
3.  The  Lan-  which  most  of  the  characters  are 
guage.  Two  composed.  It  exists  in  two  varieties, 
Forms,  concerning  which  two  theories  have 
been  stated  and  defended.  One  is 
that  the  earlier  form  is  not  a  language  in  the  sense 
of  a  distinct  speech,  but  is  a  cryptic  or  artificial 
method  of  writing,  corresponding  loosely  ^nith  the 
hieratic  of  Egypt.  Along  with  this  may  go  the 
hypothesis  that  there  was  no  pre-Semitic  race  in 
Babylonia,  and  that  the  whole  civilization  w^as 
Semitic  in  origin  and  development.  The  second 
theory  is  that  this  method  of  WTiting  was  a  distinct 
tongue,  belonging  to  a  non-Semitic  family,  akin  to 
the  Mongol-Tataric  group.  For  a  number  of  years 
modem  students  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  were  in 
two  camps  nearly  equally  divided  in  numbers  and 
authority.  But  within  the  last  twenty- five  years 
the  advocates  of  the  second  theory  have  become 
the  more  niunerous,  until  at  the  present  day  Hal6vy 
in  France,  McCurdy  in  Canada,  and  Price  and  Jas- 
trow  in  the  United  States  are  the  only  scholars  of 
high  rank  who  support  the  first  theory.  A  reason 
for  the  long  debate  is  that  the  cuneiform  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  its  acquisition  difficult.  The 
signs  are  conventional,  not  natural.  Different 
forms  exist  for  the  same  sound,  and  the  same  char- 
acter may  have  different  values,  syllabic  or  ideo- 
graphic, and  may  therefore  be  pronounced  in  a 
number  of  ways  and  may  also  carry  more  than  one 
meaning. 

The  facts  which  have  abundantly  established 
the  reality  of  a  Sumerian-Akkadian  language  may 
be  summed  under  two  heads*  (1)  The  character  of 
the  writing.  As  already  noted  above,  the  Sumerian 
differs  in  vocabulary,  root-forms,  and  grammar  from 
the  Semitic  type.  It  has  not  the  triliteral,  tri- 
consonantal  roots  of  the  latter,  lacks  the  accidence 
of  gender,  is  not  inflectional,  is  fond  of  compounded 


words,  has  a  unique  numeral  system,  uses  postposi- 
tions   instead    of   prepositions,    while   dependent 
clauses    precede    major    clauses   and 

4.  The  Su-  causal  particles  follow  their   clauses. 
merian-Ak-  (2)  Facts  in  history.    The   existence 

kadian      of  two  languages  is  presupposed    by 
Language,  the  ethnology  of  the  land,  a  Mongolian 

people  gradually  conquered  by  a  Sem- 
itic. Hammurabi  entrusted  his  records  to  both 
methods  of  writing,  this  proceeding  being  exactly 
what  would  be  expected  of  a  king  ruling  a  dual 
realm  whose  subjects  were  of  different  races  and 
tongues.  The  texts  are  often  bilingual  in  alternate 
lines,  and  Sumerian-Semitic  dictionaries  or  sylla- 
baries are  found.  Moreover,  religious  formulas, 
ritualistic  and  magical,  are  in  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage and  persist  so  down  to  the  latest  times. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  universal  law  of  religions, 
according  to  which  ritual  and  other  formula  are 
retained  in  use  long  after  the  language  has  ceased 
to  be  understood.  Further,  the  employment  of  the 
Sumerian  language  was  provincial;  its  home  was 
in  the  south  and  there  it  lingered  longest.  This 
tallies  with  what  is  but  the  other  face  of  the  same 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  south  was  the  region  latest  sub- 
dued by  the  conquering  Semites.  Moreover,  the 
antagonism  between  the  north  and  the  south  which 
study  of  the  history  discloses  is  in  part  explained 
by  difference  in  race,  which  in  this  case  accom- 
panies difference  in  speech.  Add  to  the  foregoing 
that  a  tablet  in  the  Semitic  tongue  mentions  by 
name  the  Akkadian,  stating  that  in  a  **  great  tablet 
house  "  (library)  the  "  tongue  of  Akkad  is  in  the 
third  [room]."  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  were  dia- 
lectical varieties  of  the  same  speech. 

The  other  language,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  was 
of  the  common  Semitic  type,  inflectional,  its  roots 
were  triliteral  and  triconsonantal,  and  it  belonged 

to  the  north    Semitic  branch  which 

5.  The  As-  included  the  Aramaic,  Phenician,  and 
syrio-Baby-  Hebraic    families.     It    presents     few 

Ionian  difficulties  to  the  average  scholar  in 
Language.  Semitic,  apart  from  those  offered  in 
the  reading  of  the  character  itself. 
The  twofold  method  of  writing  goes  back  to  about 
4000  B  c  But  after  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Semites,  c.  2250  b.c,  the  use  of  the  Sumerian  tongue 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  matters  religious 
or  magical.  To  the  world-speech  it  has  given  one 
word  at  least  of  value,  '*  Sabbath." 

In  one  or  the  other,  sometimes  in  both,  of  these 
languages  the  literature  of  Babylonia  was  written. 
In  the  earliest  period,  and  in  the  south  down  to  the 
middle  period,  records  were  entirely  in  the  Sumerian. 
The  substance  of  the  literature  is  very  varied.     It 
may    be   comprised    under   six    heads:  historic^, 
diplomatic,   scientific,   religious,   conmiercial,    and 
legal.     (1)  The    historical    material    includes    the 
record  of  the  operations  of  government.     Notice- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  kings  of  the 
land  deal  largely  with  temple-building 
6.  The       or  the  excavation  of  canals  or  beauti- 
Literature.  fication  of  cities — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  record  of  martial  exploits  which 
so  nearly  fill  Assyrian  annals.     (2)  Diplomatic  in- 
tercourse is  suggested  by  the  Amama  correspond- 
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ence  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  (3)  The  scientific 
writings  include  books  on  history,  geography,  as- 
trology, astronomy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
linguistics.  (4)  Religious  texts  include  the  epics, 
myths,  folk-tales,  and  the  ritual  of  prayer,  psalmody, 
incantation,  and  magic.  (5)  The  conunercial  texts, 
forming  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  inscriptions 
recovered,  are  usually  inventoried  under  the  name 
''  contract  tablets,"  a  term  which  is  far  too  narrow 
to  describe  accurately  the  great  variety  of  these 
documents.  They  are  oftener  records  of  transac- 
tions completed  than  statements  of  agreements  to 
be  carried  out.  They  cover  every  phase  of  social, 
even  of  family,  life,  and  deal  with  marrying  and 
purchase,  renting  of  land  and  hiring  of  persons, 
with  crops  and  merchandise  and  handicrafts.  (6) 
For  the  legal  literature  see  Hammubabi  and  his 
Code. 

The  writing  of  this  literature  was  often  micro- 
scopic and  had  to  be  read  with  the  help  of  a  magni- 
fying-glass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  lens  (of  crystal)  evidently  used  for 
such  a  purpose  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Long  works  appeared  on  a  series  of  tablets,  and  the 
order  in  the  series  was  indicated  by  marginal  notes 
such  as  are  made  on  modem  sheets  intended  as 
copy  for  the  printer  or  as  employed  in  conunercial 
correspondence.  0>pying  of  old  tablets  was  often 
most  faithfully  done,  and  some  late  documents 
exist  which  record  that  in  the  exemplar  followed 
by  the  scribe  there  was  a  hiatus  in  the  text.  The 
poetry,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  was  character- 
ized by  parallelism,  and  the  strophical  structure  is 
often  evident. 

Nippur  is  the  only  place  where  systematic  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum 
manifesting  the  beginning  of  the  city  in  the  collec- 
tion of  inflammable  reed  huts  so  often  burned 
down  with  evident  loss  of  life  Written  records 
began  much  later.  According  to  the  chronology 
assumed  by  this  article,  the  earliest  documents 
date  back  to  about  4500  b.c  At  that  time  there 
were  cities  which  possessed  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  social  fabric  was  already  complex, 
and  where  the  strife  for  empire  was  already  violent. 
Public  works  were  carried  on  by  the  government, 
and  division  of  labor  had  been  accomplished.  The 
condition  was  such  that  a  long  antecedent  devel- 
opment is  necessarily  assumed.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  Nippur  had  four  navigable  canals,  possibly 
one  of  them  the  regular  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  so  very  long  before  the 
two  great  canals,  the  Shatt-al-Nil  (probably  the 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel)  and  the  Shatt-al-Hai  were  in 
existence.  The  former  branched  off  from  the  Eu- 
phrates above  where  Babylon  stood  later,  struck 
out  toward  the  interior  of  the  country  and,  after 
running  south  over  100  miles,  joined  the  same 
river  nearly  opposite  Ur.  The  Shatt- 
7.  The  al-Hai  started  from  the  Euphrates 
Civilization,  a  little  below  Ur  and  crossed  the 
country  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
till  it  joined  the  Tigris.  In  the  extreme  north, 
just  below  Sippar,  another  canal  imited  the  two 
rivers.  Besides  these  great  channels  others  are 
known  to  have  existed  and  in  many  cases  their 


courses  may  still  be  traced.  By  3000  b.c.  these 
works  had  made  Babylonia  the  land  of  many 
waters.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  advance  of 
civilization  it  is  shown  that  as  eariy  as  4000  b.c, 
tin  and  antimony  were  used  to  harden  copper  and 
to  make  it  more  fusible.  Another  indication  of 
cult\u«  are  the  many  testimonies  to  an  early  com- 
merce which  embraced  probably  all  Arabia,  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast  region;  and  a  remarkable  fact  is  startling  to 
learn,  namely,  that  the  Nippur  arch  is  placed  by 
Hilprecht  prior  to  4000  b.c.  (Nippur,  p.  399) 
The  corbeled  arch  shown  in  the  same  work  (p.  420) 
is  not  a  true  arch,  but  is  similar  to  the  Mycenssan 
gateways  formed  of  stones  beveled  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  top.  This  period,  therefore,  was  one  of  regu- 
lated conunerce,  advanced  public  works,  and  large 
international  intercourse.  Cadastral  surveys  were 
made  by  the  government  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian 
millennium  as  a  basis  for  taxation  and  for  the  regu- 
lating of  sales  of  land.  Civilized  methods  of  gov- 
ernment were  therefore  employed. 

The  legal  provisions  are  also  of  value  in  reveal- 
ing the  type  of  civilization.  Slavery  is  in  evidence 
during  all  periods.  Slaves  were  of  two  classes, 
private  and  public;  in  the  latter  case 
8.  Slavery  they  might  belong  to  the  government  or 
and  the  to  the  temples.  Public  slaves  were 
Status  of  doubtless  employed  on  the  great  public 
Women,  works;  temple  slaves  were  used  in  the 
usual  meniiJ  offices  about  the  temples, 
and  also  in  tilling  the  temple  lands.  Even  in  Sumer- 
ian  times  the  law  protected  the  slave  from  ill-treat- 
ment. The  servitor  was  often  apprenticed  to  a  handi- 
craft that  his  labor  might  be  more  profitable  to  his 
owner.  But  he  might  engage  in  trade  on  his  own 
account  and,  if  fortunate,  even  purchase  his  freedom. 
Records  are  known  where  a  slave  lent  his  master 
money  and  at  the  usual  interest.  The  whole  im- 
pression given  by  usages  respecting  slavery  is  there- 
fore that  of  a  mild  and  comfortable  culture.  This 
impression  is  heightened  by  the  tendency  of  law 
and  custom  respecting  marriage.  While  the  usage 
was  theoretically  polygamous,  the  many  protections 
thrown  around  the  wife  and  her  dower,  the  hindran- 
ces to  divorce  and  the  penal  tics  for  it,  and  the  mutual 
agreements  contrary  to  polygamy  indicate  that  the 
practise  was  predominatingly  monogamous.  Not 
opposed  to  this  general  appearance  is  the  showing 
made  by  the  status  of  woman.  She  could  hold 
property,  could  trade,  and  might  maintain  and 
defend  actions  at  law.  Partnership  of  man  and 
wife  in  conduct  of  business  is  often  in  evidence. 
The  freedom  of  woman  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
features  of  Babylonian  life. 

In  full  accord  with  the  indications  already  given 
is  the  diversity  of  the  activities  of  the  early  popu- 
lation.   Besides  the  agriculturist  and 
9.  OccQ-    shepherd,    there    were    weavers    and 
pations.     fullers    and    dyers — Babylonian    gar- 
ments in  a  later  period  were  in  high 
repute — brickmakersand  potters,  smiths  of  various 
sorts  and  carpenters  and  stonecutters,  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  and  carvers  in  wood  and  ivory.    The 
learned  professions  included,  besides  the  priests 
who  gave  tone  to  society,  scribes  who  acted  a» 
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teachers  and  librarians  and  publishers  and 
notaries,  physicians  and  astronorjiers  and  mu- 
sicians. Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory,  and 
later  bronae,  i^lass,  and  lapis  lazuli,  were  woriced 
and  emplo3^  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  scientific 
attainments  of  the  first  pre-Christian  millennium 
have  been  mistakenly  read  back  into 
zo.  Science,  much  earlier  times.  Doubtful  is  the 
claim  that  eclipses  were  correctly  pre- 
dicted before  the  Assyrian  age;  though  by  that  time 
the  periodicity  of  these  events  was  well  known  and 
records  of  eclipses  and  obscurations  were  kept  at 
Borsippa  and  Sippar.  Science  was  inaccurate, 
the  fallacy  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc  being  character- 
istic of  this  as  of  all  early  civilisations,  most  evident 
in  the  doctrine  of  omens. 

The  civilisation  thus  described  is  Sumerian- 
Akkadian,  not  Semitic,  as  the  preponderating 
weight  of  sefaolarahip  now  affirms.  The  Semites 
came  in  upon  this  civilization  and  adopted  and 
adapted  it  so  that  its  ideals  became  theirs,— even 
the  theology  was  taken  over  and  remolded  in  the 
Semitic  consciousness. 

VL  Histoiy.  1.  Ohronolonr:  Babylonian  chro- 
nology rests  upon  the  same  general  facts  as 
that  of  Assyria  (q.v.).  The  absolute  datum  is 
the  eclipse  of  the  year  763  b.c.  The  other  dates 
depend  upon  synchronisms,  either  stated  or  com- 
puted by  means  of  comparison  of  native  documents 
such  as  the  King-list  or  the  Babylonian  Chronicle, 
or  upon  individual  statements  respecting  date, 
genealogy,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  data,  the 
form  of  the  characters  in  the  docmncnts  often 
gives  a  clue  to  the  relative  age  of  certain  documents 
and  therefore  of  the  maker.  The  King-Ust  gives 
the  names  of  kings  c.  2400-625  B.C.  A  second 
King-list  gives  the  first  and  second  dynasties  of 
Babylon.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  refers  to 
members  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
dynasties,  and  another  Chronicle  gives  parts  of 
three  dynasties,  furnishing  a  check 
upon  the  first.  The  most  important 
isolated  data  are  the  following.  A 
king  named  E-(dingir)nagin  calls  himself  a  son 
of  Akurgal;  Entena  is  named  son  of  En-anna-tum 
and  descendant  of  Ur-Nina,  while  En-annar-tum 
II  is  son  of  Entena;  and  the  daughter  of  Ur-Bau 
is  called  the  wife  of  Nammaghani.  These  items 
give  the  succession  in  a  dynasty.  Bumaburiash 
is  shown  by  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Thothmes  III  and  IV  of 
Egypt,  and  he  is  stated  by  Nabonidus  to  have 
reigned  700  years  after  Hammurabi.  This  datiun 
places  Hammurabi  about  2100  B.C.,  which  comes 
within  a  century  of  the  date  obtained  from  other 
sources.  A  king  named  Shagarakti-buriash  is 
placed  by  Nabonidus  c.  800  years  before  his  own 
time,  a  date  which  agrees  well  with  the  character 
of  the  name  and  with  other  indications.  A  bound- 
ary-stone of  the  fourth  regnal  year  of  Bel-nadin- 
apH  (1118  B.C.)  asserts  that  from  QuUdshar,  king 
of  the  Sea  Lands,  to  Nebuchadresaar  I,  was  696 
3rears,  which  item  locates  Gulkishar  c.  1818  B.C. 
Sennacherib  asserts  that  418  years  before  689  b.c., 


1.  The 
Data. 


Marduk-nadin-ahi  of  Babylon  carried  off  two 
images  from  Assyria;  this  datum  fixes  the  year  of 
the  victory  as  1107  B.C.,  while  the  beginning  of 
Marduk-nadin-ahi's  reign  is  settled  as  1117  by  a 
stone  telling  of  a  victory  over  Assyria  in  his  tenth 
regnal  year.  Asshurbanipal  relates  that  in  a  cer- 
tain year  (known  to  be  640  B.C.)  he  brought  bade 
from  Elam  an  image  carried  thither  1,635  years 
earlier  by  Kudur-nanhundi,  an  Elamite,  thus  pla^ 
cing  the  Elamite  invasion  c.  2275  B.C.  This  fits 
in  exceedingly  well  with  the  datiun  about  the  date 
of  Hammurabi  referred  to  above.  Nabonidus 
states  in  the  inscription  in  which  he  dates  Shag- 
arakti-bmiash  (ut  sup.)  that  he  found  the  corner- 
stone of  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Nippur  laid  by 
Naram-Sin  3,200  years  earlier,  thus  placing  Naram- 
Sin  about  3750  b.c.,  and  giving  the  date  by  which 
to  locate  early  events. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  age  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  by  from  318 
to  about  1,000  years.  For  the  shorter  reduction 
alone  is  there  positive  indication,  the  fact  being 
that  a  dynasty  which  reigned  318  years  is  some- 
times repeated,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Nabonidus 
included  in  his  reckoning  this  doubled  period.  The 
roimd  numbers  which  appear  in  Nabonidus's  state- 
ments are  also  the  objects  of  suspicion.  But  there 
are  certain  facts  which  lead  to  the 
2,  Value  of  conclusion  that  Nabonidus  was  not 
Halwnldas's  far  out  of  the  way.  In  the  first  place. 
Dates,  he  was  very  much  the  antiquarian, 
very  little  the  king.  His  very  care  in 
going  to  the  foundations  of  buildings  he  was  en- 
gaged in  restoring  and  his  evident  pride  in  record- 
ing his  archeological  discoveries  is  a  prima  facie 
testimony  to  his  good  faith.  Moreover,  the  state- 
ments he  makes  are,  in  general,  consistent  with 
each  other  and  with  the  results  from  other  sources. 
Throwing  light  upon  antiquarian  methods  in  the 
time  of  this  king  is  a  squeeze  of  a  tablet  of  Sargon 
I,  i.e.,  an  impress  with  raised  letters  reading  back- 
ward. It  is  an  example  of  scientific  work  done 
about  550  b.c.  Moreover,  as  suggesting  sources 
for  the  calculations  of  this  king  in  records  preserved 
till  his  time,  there  was  foimd  at  Nippur  a  collec- 
tion of  tablets  of  different  periods  from  the  assumed 
date  of  Sargon  to  615  b.c,  this  collection  sealed  up 
in  a  jar.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, therefore,  that  Nabonidus  had  access  to  doc- 
uments similar  to  these  upon  which  he  based  his 
calculations.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  against  the  date  for  Sargon  furnished  by 
Nabonidus,  and  objections  to  it  come  principally 
from  a  distrust  of  statements  involving  high  an- 
tiquity, and  taking  into  account  the  indications 
derived  (a)  from  depth  of  debris,  (b)  from  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  (c) 
from  allusions  to  Eridu  as  once  situated  on  the 
Qulf,  the  probability  is  suggested  that  no  great 
change  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  general  system 
of  dates  now  adopted  tentatively  for  early  Baby- 
lonia. 

2.  The  Pre-Sarronic  Ace,  4600-8800  B.O. 
History  opens  with  the  mention  of  En^hag-kush- 
anna,  who  names  himself  king  of  Kengi,  the  name 
for  South  Babylonia  or  Sumer.    He  also  caUa  him- 
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self  patesi  *  of  En-lil  of  Nippur.  He  is  doubtless  a 
Sumerian,  as  is  shown  both  by  his  name  and  his 

region;  but  that  the  Semite  is  already 

1.  Bn-shaflT-  in  the  land  and  even  among  the  king's 

kuahanna.  subjects  is  clear.  With  this  first  of  the 

known  kings  of  the  land  comes  also 
knowledge  of  the  strife  between  North  and  South. 
Other  cities  are  in  existence,  and  the  relations  are 
not  friendly.  Girsu  and  Kish  are  named,  and 
hostilities  had  been  carried  on  by  En-shag-kush- 
anna  with  the  latter,  for  he  names  it  "  the  wicked 
of  heart  ";  and  he  must  have  conquered  it,  for  he 
presented  spoil  from  it  at  Nippur.  Not  far  from 
the  time  of  this  king  another  is  heard  of  from  Shir- 
purla  whose  name  is  Uru-kagina,  and  lus  title  of 

king  indicates  that  his  city  was  then 
2.  T7ra-  the  head  of  the  district.  He  is  known 
kaffina.     by  several  inscriptions,  which  reveal 

him  building  temples  and  digging 
canals.  The  preeminence  of  the  south  is  still  in- 
dicated, for  soon  after  the  ruler  of  Kish  is  the  patesi 
U-duQf  perhaps  contemporary  with  En-ge-galf  who 
is  called  king  of  Girsu.  Yet  how  quickly  the  for- 
tune of  war  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  ruler  of  Kish  is  Mesilim,  named  as  lord  para- 
mount, who  intervenes  to  fix  the  boundaries  be- 
tween two  cities,  Gishban  and  Shirpurla,  while  the 
ruler  of  the  latter  receives  the  title  patesi.    That 

the  lordship  of  Mesilim  was  more  than 
3.  Mesilim.  nominal  appears  from  the  mention  of 

Ush  who  is  patesi  of  Gishban,  while 
the  ruler  of  Girsu  has  the  same  title;  and  that  the 
hegemony  was  not  temporary  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  succeeding  ruler  of  Kish,  named  Lugal- 
da-ag  (?),  bore  the  title  king.  But  with  the  names 
which  appear  next  the  leadership  reverts  to  the 
south  with  the  dynasty  of  Shirpuria  in  control.  Of 
the  names  of  eight  persons  connected  with  this  dy- 
nasty the  first  two,  Gursar  and  Gunidu,  seem  only 
ancestors  of  the  later  rulers.     The  rest  follow  in 

the  order  Ur-Nina,  Akurgal,  father  of 
\  v«"J^?**  Eannatum  and  Enannatum  I,  the 
j^^jj^JSm  ^^^^  *^®  father  of  Entemena  and 
Entamena.' Si'^^d^&^^f  o^  Enannatum  IT.    The 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  had  the 
title  king,  the  others  were  patesis.  Ur-Nina  is 
known  as  a  constructor  of  temples  and  canals, 
bringing  wood  for  lus  temples  from  Arabia,  sug- 
gesting either  conquest  or  commerce.  His  time 
and  that  of  his  son  Akurgal  seem  peaceful;  but 
with  his  grandson  the  Semites  are  once  more  ag- 
gressive. It  is  from  Eannatum  that  the  celebrat^ 
stele  of  vultures  comes,  recording  his  victory  over 
the  Semites,  from  whom  he  delivered  Ur  and  Erech. 
The  results  were  so  great  and  the  confidence  gained 
so  decided  that  Eannatum  invaded  Elam  and  made 
Sumerian  supremacy  seem  assured.  From  hia 
nephew  Entemena  comes  the  celebrated  silver  vase, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects  of  high  antiquity. 

*  The  term  "  patesi  "  is  used  in  different  wasre:  a  mini 
may  be  a  patesi  of  a  god.  of  a  dty,  of  a  king,  of  men,  and  of 
a  festival.  Theae  different  wajrs  of  using  the  word  seem  to 
be  equival«>nt,  i  ^spectively,  to  the  words  priest,  subordinate 
ruler,  viceroy,  shepherd,  and  director.  It  indicates  subor- 
dinate rank,  therefore,  and  seems  to  be  used  politically  in 
contradistinction  to  tlw  term  king;  though  the  king  of  the 
land  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  pates  of  a  god. 


After  the  reign  of  Enannatum  II  there  is  a  gap^ 
and  the  next  nder  of  Shirpuria  claims  only  the  title 
patesi. 

From  his  time  down  to  about  3850  B.C.  a  num- 
ber of  Semitic  kings  of  Kish  are  known,  the  last  of 
whom,  Alusharshid,  claimed  to  be  "  king  of  the 
world."  This  king  invaded  Elam  and  presented 
at  the  temples  of  Nippur  and  Sippar  the  "  spoil  of 

£3am "  in  the  shape  of  inscribed 
5.  Aln-  marble  vases.  The  Semites  are  thus 
■harahid,   shown    advancing    to    control.    The 

Semitic  wedge  meantime  had  been 
driven  as  far  as  Gutium,  while  a  Semitic  kingdom 
of  Lulubi  is  known  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
lower  Zab.  These  notes  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  course  and  development  of  the  growing  power 
of  the  people  from  Arabia.  Their  entry  must  have 
been  xnade  into  the  region  between  the  two  rivers 
about  the  point  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
make  their  nearest  approach.  There  the  wedge 
was  inserted,  the  point  penetrating  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Semitic  power  developed  both  to  north 
and  to  south,  the  latter  the  locality  which  resisted 
longest  and  where  the  Smnerian  civilization  re- 
mained unsubdued. 

About  4000  B.C.  the  patesi  Ukush  of  Erech  had 
a  son  Lugal-saggisi  (the  names  are  Sumerian)  who 
became  king  of  Kish  and  Gishban,  and  seems  to 
have  made  Erech  the  capital  of  a 
^^^-"Y"  ^^^^  ^^^yl®*^-  He  lauded  En-m 
iSUbnldSSn,  ^  bestower  of  the  kingphip  of  the 
I«ii«al-kisalsl.  ^'^^^^y  <^d  claimed  rule  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  from 
the  "  lower  sea  "  (Persian  Gulf)  to  the  "  upper  sea  " 
(Mediterranean  or  Lake  Urumiah?).  About  3900 
B.C.  there  was  a  king  of  Erech  named  Lugal-kigub* 
nidudu,  known  to  be  earlier  than  Sargon  because 
the  latter  used  his  blocks  at  the  gates,  but  what 
part  he  and  his  son  Lugal-kisalsi  took  is  unknown. 
The  names  of  a  number  of  rulers  of  othn*  cities  of 
this  period  appear  in  inscriptions  as  diggers  of 
canals  or  builders  of  temples,  or  as  making  offer- 
ing^  to  the  gods,  and  as  bearing  title  either  of  king 
or  patesi.  The  pre-Sargonic  period  therefore  re- 
veals the  Semites  in  Northern  Babylonia,  striving 
for  control  of  the  whole  land,  at  times  achieving  it 
only  to  be  pushed  back.  Meanwhile  they  record 
thdr  victories  in  the  Simierian  tongue.  The  land 
had  already  become  a  region  of  canals,  commerce 
had  won  its  empire,  and  conmiunication  with  the 
far  west  seems  already  established. 

8.  Sarvon  to  Hammnzabi,  8800-8260  B.C.  Sai- 
gon's name  was  till  about  a  decade  ago  the  high 
mark  of  antiquity.  This  king  is  best  known  by  the 
name  just  given,  though  he  appears  on  the  inscrip- 
tions as  iS/kxryoni-^Aor-ii/t.  Andghth  century  tablet, 

claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  eariy  one, 
1.  Barvon.    tells  his  lifenetoiy  to  the  effect  that 

he  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  that  his 
mother  put  him  in  an  ark  of  reeds  and  bitumeo 
and  conunitted  him  to  the  river  which  brought  ^^ 
to  one  Akldl,  an  irrigator,  who  reared  him  as  a 
gardener,  and  that  Ishtar  made  him  king.  Another 
tablet  asserts  that  he  mastered  the  Elamites  and 
conquered  Martu  or  Syria.  His  historical  character, 
once  smously  questioned,  is  now  beyond  doubt. 
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and  his  name  is  linked  with  that  of  his  son,  Naram- 
8in,  in  journeys  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  both  brought  back  wood  from  Leb- 
anon for  their  temples.  Sargon  speaks  of  forming 
all  countries  into  one,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant 
an  attempt  at  organising  the  whole  realm  so  that 
the  alternations  of  government  which  had  been 
the  rule  should  cease.  The  capital  was  Akkad 
or  Agade.  His  son  was  as  famous  as  himself,  both 
as  warrior  and  builder.  Nippur  owed 
aiw*"'*"  ^  ^"™  ^^  great  wall  eighteen  feet 
wide,  laid  on  foundations  in  trenches 
that  were  sunk  fifteen  feet  for  security  and  built  of 
bricks  that  bore  his  name.  He  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad  and  of  "  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,"  a  title  often  assumed  by  later  rulers. 
Confirming  the  claim  to  control  of  the  region  is  the 
fact  that  Lugal-ushum-gal  appears  as  contemporary 
of  both  Sargon  and  his  son,  and  is  patcsi  (not  king) 
of  Shirpurla.  He  it  is  who  calls  Naram-Sin  **  the 
mighty  god  of  Agade,''  and  a  seal  from  far-away 
Cyprus  seems  to  indicate  that  even  during  his  life 
Naram-Sin  was  deified.  During  this  period  Syria 
was  under  a  governor  named  Uru-malik  (a  Canaan- 
itic  name),  who  ruled  for  the  Babylonian  overlord. 
A  post  was  instituted,  and  Uterature  was  encouraged. 
8argon  had  books  of  omens  and  of  history  compiled. 
In  spite  of  the  promise  this  Akkad  dynasty  seemed 
to  show,  after  the  reign  of  Sargon's  grandson,  Bin- 
gani-shar-ali,  it  sank  out  of  sight.  Its  significance 
was  its  dominance  for  the  time  and  its  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  the  Semites  to  carry  on  campaigns 
in  as  distant  points  as  Elam  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

With  the  fall  of  Akkad,  Shirpurla  once  more 
comes  into  prominence,  but  the  exact  period  can 
not  be  fixed  within  300  years.  Between  3500  and 
3200  B.C.  appears  Ur-Bau  with  the  title  patesi, 
followed  by  a  son-in-law  Nanunaghani,  also  patesi, 
and  he,  after  an  interval,  by  Gudea.  The  first- 
and  last-named  of  these  were  the  rulers  for  whom 
were  made  the  beautiful  statues  of  diorite  men- 
tioned above.  The  inscriptions,  particularly  those 
of  Gudea,  tell  of  his  building  opera- 
8.  T7r-Bau  tions  in  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
cf^ea.  god^®^  Nina.  His  statues  show  the 
hands  clasped  in  reverential  attitude 
and  in  one  case  he  is  studying  the  plan  of  a  building 
which  is  represented  on  a  tablet  placed  on  his 
knees.  From  Magan  and  Meluhha  he  brought 
dolerite  and  gold  and  gems,  from  Amanus  cedar 
logs  105  feet  long,  and  choice  building  stones  from 
other  regions.  Here  again  is  the  suggestion  of 
great  commercial  operations  or  else  of  widely  ex- 
tended powers. 

Who  held  the  leadership  in  the  time  of  these 
patesis  is  not  known,  but  their  successors  recognized 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Ur.  Besides  them  a 
number  of  rulers  of  Shirpurla  are  known,  but  the 
succession  is  not  completely  made  out.  Gudea's 
successor  was  Ur-Ningirsu,  then  at  intervals  Akurgal 
II,  Lukani,  and  Galalama,  the  date  of  the  last  being 
about  3100  B.C.  The  significance  of  this  period 
is  the  renascence  of  Sumerian  power.  Ur  shows 
the  next  attempt  for  supremacy,  and  the  dating 
here  also  is  still  sub  judice.    The  question  is  whether 


there  were  two  pairs  of  kings  bearing  the  names 
of  Ur-gur  and  Dungi;  if  so  they  must  be  put 
about  450  years  apart.  Then  Ur-gur  I  and  Dungi 
I  must  be  placed  c.  3200-^150  b.c. 
4.  Ur-ffor  and  Ur-gur  II  and  Dungi  II  2700- 
J^^  2650  B.C.  An  accumulation  of  indi- 
'^^*'^'  cations  suggest  four  of  these  kings 
and  not  two.  The  period  under  Ur-gur  I  was 
evidently  one  of  Semitic  decline  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Assyria,  for  this  king  not  only  left  monu- 
ments of  himself  in  the  shape  of  temples  at  Ur, 
Erech,  Larsa,  and  Nippur,  but  he  was  in  control 
of  North  Babylonia.  Dungi  calls  himself  king  of 
the  four  quarters,  implying  complete  mastery. 
It  is  once  more  characteristic  that  of  the  wars  which 
must  have  been  waged  to  construct  this  empire, 
not  a  word  is  said;  the  inscriptions  deal  with  peace- 
ful matters,  mainly  religious.  The  length  of  this 
dynasty  is  not  known.  A  new  aspirant  for  honors 
appears  in  the  city  of  Isin  under  a  Semitic  dynasty, 
the  kings  whose  names  are  oertaui  being  Ur-Ninib, 
Libit-Anunit,  Bur-Sin,  and  Ishme-Dagan.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  second  element  in  each  of  these 
names  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  Reversal  comes 
with  the  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  Enannatum,  who 
acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Ur. 
But  his  predecessors  had  control  of  Ur,  Eridu, 
Erech,  and  Nippur,  the  great  religious  centers, 
as  well  as  of  Cutha,  the  temples  in  all  these  places 
being  restored  by  either  Ur-gur  or  Dungi. 

The  "  second  Ur  dynasty  "  is  a  matter  of  grave 
debate.  Radau  names  Gungunu  and  Ur-gur  II, 
in  which  he  is  alone;  generally  accepted  are  Dungi 
II,  Bur-Sin  II,  Gamil-Gin,  and  Ine-Sin;  but  Raduu 
interjects  a  Dungi  III  after  the  second  of  the  name, 
and  Ur-Bau  II  after  him,  and  Idin-Dagan  after 
Ine-Sin.  The  decision  must  wait.  The  old  title 
of  Sargon  is  still  in  use,  "  king  of  the  four  quarters," 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  was  visited  either 
in  trade  or  hostility. 

The  downfall   of  this  dynasty  brought   Larsa 
to  the  fore,  the  kings  of  which  signified  their  su- 
premacy   by    using    the    customary 
6.  Nor-     title    of    Sargon.      Only    two    kings 
^^Jl^'g*^    appear  here,    Nur-Ramman  and    his 
Biniddlna,  son    Siniddina,  the  latter  a  contem- 
porary   of    Hammurabi.    Temples  in 
Ur  and  in  Larsa,  the  wall  and  a  canal  for  the  latter 
city  are  among  their  constructive   achievements. 
The  supremacy  of  this  city  was  cut  short  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  the  mention  by  Asshur- 
banipal  of  the  theft  of  the  idol  placing  this  raid 
about  22a5  b.c. 

4.  The  Supremacy  of  Babylon,  2250-1788  B.O. 
Even  if  the  Elamitic  raid  had  not  taken  place, 
another  cause  would  have  shortened  the  control 
by  Larsa.  A  new  people,  of  Arabian  origin,  had 
come  to  reenforce  Semitic  control.  Under  them 
Babylon  had  been  growing  in  power, 
1.  The      and    was    ready     to     assert     itself. 

kSS^-mL  '^®    *^^^^    ^^     ^^^    Elamites    un- 

buff  and     doubtedly   made  easier    the    assault 

Eri-aku.     of  the  Semites.      The  leader  of  the 

former  was  Kudur-Mabug,  "a  prince 

of  the  Western  land  "  Anshan,  which  centuries  later 

was  to  foster  Cyrus.    He  estabh'shed  himself  in  South 
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Babylonia,  conciliated  the  religions  by  erecting  a 
temple  for  Sin  at  Ur,  and  commended  to  that  deity 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  whose  name  is  read 
Eri-aku  and  Rim-Sinf  the  two  names  being  exact 
equivalents  (see  Elam).  Gen.  xiv  is  right  in  making 
Arioch  the  contemporary  of  Hammurabi  (Am- 
raphel?)*.  Over  this  Arioch  Hammurabi  claims 
a  victory  as  well  as  over  the  king  of  Western  Elam, 
which  is  the  indication  of  a  united  Babylonia  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
Sumerians.  From  this  time  on  it  is  not  the  rivalry 
of  different  cities  which  is  responsible 
2.  The  First  for  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  region, 
Babylonian  ^y^.  ^i^^  attempt  of    nations  to    pos- 

^J^*^;  sees  it.  The  first  dynasty  of  Baby- 
rabi.  '  ^on,  to  which  Hammurabi  (c.  2250 
B.C.)  belonged,  numbered  eleven  kings, 
five  before  and  five  after  him.  The  city  had  taken 
no  part  in  large  politics.  Its  rulers  had  doubt- 
less been  cementing  their  position,  but  no  sign  of  it  has 
come  down.  The  only  thing  suggestive  is  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  by  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  second  of  the 
dynasty,  while  Zabu,  his  successor,  had  built  a 
temple  in  Sippar  to  Anunit.  For  the  reign  of  Ham- 
murabi and  his  code  see  Hammurabi.  From  his 
successors  little  has  come  down.  His  son  carried 
on  the  usual  building  operations  in  Nippur  and 
elsewhere;  of  the  remaining  four  kings  the  only 
records  are  incidental  references  in  commercial 
tablets,  but  they  imply  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
land. 

The  account  of  the  next  or  second  dynasty  of 

Babylon  (2250-1783  B.C.)  found  in  the  King-lists 

is  imder  grave  suspicion  on   account 

®*  J^  ®®®"  of   the  length  of  the  reigns  assigned 

^^lonian^"  ^  *^®  different  kings.    One  is  given 

Dynasty,  sixty  regnal  years,  another  fifty-six, 
another  fifty-five,  and  a  foiuth  fifty. 
From  the  period  as  yet  not  a  single  docimient  has 
come  to  light.  The  King-lists  give  only  the  names. 
Hommel  once  held  that  the  dynasty  did  not  exist, 
but  he  now  accepts  as  historical  the  first  six 
kings. 

5.  The  Kasahite  Period,  1783-1207  B.C.  The 
next  dynasty  was  foreign  and  came  from  the  East. 
They  are  known  as  Kasshites  or  Kosshites,  and 
their  home  was  the  hill  country  north  of  Elam 
and  between  Babylonia  and  what  became  Persia. 
The  movement  which  brought  them  into  the  land 
seems  like  an  immigration  of  new  peoples,  virile 
and  active,  subduing  a  people  used  to  peace,  agri- 
culture, and  conmierce  in  a  quietude  won  for  them 
by  the  great  Hanmiurabi.  Concerning  this  whole 
period  Uttle  is  known.  There  is  only  one  inscription 
of  any  length  belonging  to  these  times,  and  the  name 
of  the  king  there  mentioned  is  not  given  in  the 


*The  identification  of  Eri-aku,  Kudur-Lasamiir,  und 
Hammurabi  with  the  Arioch,  Chedorlaomer,  and  Amraphel 
of  Gen.  xiv  has  been  made  to  do  illegitimate  aervioe  in  sup- 
porting that  chapter.  The  inscription  in  which  the  names 
were  thought  to  occur  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Arsacids 
and  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer.  But  the 
"  Tidal  "  of  Gen.  xiv  is  probably  the  Tud-kula  of  the 
tablet  in  question,  and  "  Arioch  of  Ellasar  "  of  Gencsin  is 
probably  Eri-aku.  son  of  Kudur-Mabug.  The  proba- 
bility is  now  acknowledged  that  Gen.  xiv  is  drawn  from 
very  late  sources,  of  which  this  tablet  may  have  been  one. 


King-lists,  which,  in  the  part  covering  this  period, 
are  much  mutilated.  There  is  a  votive  tablet  from 
the  first  known  of  the  rulers,  named 
1.  Affom-  Gandishy  and  some  fragmentary  in- 
kakrlme.  scriptions.  The  seventh  ruler  was 
probably  Agum-kakrime,  one  of  whose 
inscriptions  was  copied  for  Asshurbanipal's  library. 
He  called  himself  "  king  of  Kasshu  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  broad  land  of  Babylon."  Other  titles 
show  that  he  claimed  a  very  large  empire,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  He 
restored  the  images  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanit,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  people  in  the  northeast. 
That  the  sway  of  religion  had  lost  none  of  its  power 
to  enchant  and  enchain  is  shown  by  the  active 
building  operations  which  he  carried  on.  By  about 
1500  B.C.  light  breaks  again,  and  Karaindash  ap- 
pears as  a  ruler  who  is  devoted  to  the  deities  of  the 
land  and  arranges  his  titles  in  Babylonian  fashion. 
The  Synchronistic  History  throws  light  on  the 
period  and  reveals  friendly  relations  with  the  young 
Assyrian  empire.  The  two  nations  appear  as 
equals,  making  treaties  and  settling  boundaries. 
Only  a  little  later  a  king  is  known  as  Kallima-Sin 
(or,  as  it  is  proposed  to  read  his  name,  Kadashman- 
Bel),  and  he  is  found  corresponding 
8.  Later  with  Amenophis  IV  (see  Amarna 
^M^**  Tablets).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
in  that  correspondence  discussion  of 
a  commercial  treaty  and  of  the  customs  duties  to 
be  exacted.  It  is  abo  worth  noting  that  a  very 
close  chronology  is  attainable  here  through  the 
triple  synchronisms  from  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt.  Kurigalzu  I  (c.  1410  B.C.)  followed  Buma- 
buriash  I,  son  of  Kallima-Sin,  using  the  titles 
**  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quar- 
ters." Bumaburiash  II,  correspondent  of  the 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV  in  the  Amarna  series,  was 
next,  but  only  the  general  peace  of  the  world 
appears  in  his  times.  About  1370  Karahardash 
succeeded,  and  his  queen  was  the  daughter  of 
Asshur-uballit  of  Assyria.  His  son  succeeded  him, 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  Sutu,  a  nomadic  people 
in  the  northwest,  and  on  his  return  was  killed  by 
rebellious  Kasshites.  The  principal  events  which 
followed  are  given  in  the  article  on  Assyria.  Kuri- 
galzu II  was  placed  on  the  throne,  invaded  Elam 
and  captured  Susa,  as  a  votive  tablet  declares,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  defeating  Bel-nirari  of 
Assyria.  A  new  conflict  with  the  northern  power 
was  thus  begun,  in  which  the  Assyrians  were 
superior  and  for  a  time  held  Babylonia,  1285-^9 
B.C.  Under  Ramman-shum-usur  the  latter  began 
to  recover  its  own,  and  by  1211  B.C.  was  reestab- 
lished in  all  its  former  territory.  Four  years  later 
the  Kasshite  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

6.  The  Iain  and  Assyrian  Periods,  1207-626  B.C. 
The  nominal  rulers  of  the  land  in  the  next  period 
were  the  members  of  a  dynasty  of  eleven  kings 
known  from  the  King-list  as  the  dynasty  of  Isin. 
Whether  this  city  was  the  one  active  in  politics 
1,700  years  earUer,  or  \^hether  it  was  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  is  yet  under  debate.  The  names 
of  the  first  five  kings  are  lost,  the  sixth  was  Nebu- 
chadrezzar I,  c.  1135  B.C.  The  period  was 
marked  by  Assyrian  attacks.     Even  Nebuchad- 
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rexz&T  waa  twice  d^eated,  though  he  was  a  war- 
rior of  great  ability  who  carried  his  arms  to  Syria 
on  the  west  and  to  Elam  on  the  east. 

1.  Hebu-  H®  was  followed  by  Bel-nadin-apal 
chadreBar  and   he  by  Marduk-nadin-ahi.     The 

I  and  his  latter  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
Succeasors.  Assyria  which  was  punished  later  by 
the  capture  of  Babylon  and  subjection 
of  the  whole  country  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  c.  1100 
B.C.  The  King-list  gives  a  succession  of  five 
dynasties,  one  that  of  the  ''  Sea  Lands/'  the  place 
from  which  the  Chaldeans  were  later  to  issue,  a 
second  of  **  Bazi/'  another  of  Elam,  a  fourth  of 
Babylon,  and  still  another  of  the  Far  South,  of 
which  the  noted  Merodach-baladan  was  a  member. 
But  all  of  these  held  the  throne  either  by  sufferance 
or  appointment  of  Assyria  or  assimied  it  during 
the  temporary  quiescence  of  that  power. 

7.  Tha  Kaldu  or  Chaldean  Period,  026-638  B.C. 
The  many  attempts  made  by  Merodach-baladan 
to  gain  control  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria)  were 
important,  not  in  themselves  so  much,  as  for  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  rising  supremacy  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sea  Lands  had 
formed  around  the  h^dwaters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  its  dominant  people,  fresh  from  Arabia,  were 
feeling  their  way  to  world  empire.  The  decay  of 
the  Assyrian  power  was  their  opportunity.  Nabo- 
polassar  made  himself  king  of  Babylon.  While 
he  was  absent  attacking  the  outskirts 

1.  Nabo-    of  his  kingdom  in  Mesopotamia,  the 

polaasar*  Assyrian  Sin-shar-ishkun  invaded 
Babylonia,  probably  610-609  b.c,  and 
Nabopolassar  was  cut  off  from  his  base.  The 
Umman-Manda,  an  aggregation  of  tribes  gathered 
about  a  Median  nucleus,  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Assyria,  and  Nabopolassar  was  left  free  to  estab- 
lish himself.  Already  great  nimibers  of  his  tribes- 
men had  entered  Babylonia,  and  the  possession 
of  the  ca^Mtal  gave  him  the  needed  prestige  to  rally 
them  around  him.  The  native  Babylonians  were 
ready  to  receive  him  because  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Assyrian  oppressor,  so  he  succeeded  as  the  head 
of  Semitic  Asia.  Another  fact  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  power. 
The  religious  interest  of  Babylonia  seems  to  have 
absorbed  his  attention,  and  he  acted  like  a  son  of  the 
soil  whose  heart  was  fully  in  accord  with  Baby- 
lonian ideals.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  events  of  his  reign  must  have  been  stir- 
ring and  important,  the  three  inscriptions  he  left  are 
concerned  with  building  of  temples  and  digging  of 
canals.  Among  the  great  events  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Egyptian  Necho  by  his  son  and  general, 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Necho  had  already  seized  the 
western  appanages  of  Assyria,  against  which 
doubtless  Nabopalassar  was  intending  to  operate 
in  his  Mesopotamian  campaign,  and  had  led  forth 
a  great  army  in  hope  of  gaining  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  defunct  Assyrian  empire.  The  two  armies, 
Egyptian  and  Chaklean,  met  at  Carchemish,  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  pursued  to  the  very 
border  of  Egypt  by  the  victorious  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  latter  there  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  very  newness  of  the  kingdom 
required  his  instant  i^esence  at  home. 


Nebuchadrezzar  II  C604-562  B.C.)  has  left  many 
inscriptions,  which,  like  his  father's,  tell  little  o£ 
battles  and  campaigns  and  much  of  his  eonstnictive 
labors  on  the  city  of  Babylon,  his  pride.  The  scory 
of  his  campaigns  comes  largely  from 
2^ebu-  ptj^gj.  sources,  partly  Biblical.  The 
^eaaar  pgf^jgg^  q£  Jehoialdm  to  pay  tribute 
caused  Nebucfaadreazar  to  let  loose 
on  him  the  neighboring  hostile  tribes,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  campaign  in  597  B.C.  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  in  part 
deported.  Renewed  rebellion  stirred  up  by  the 
new  Pharaoh,  Hophra,  led  to  a  reoccupation  of 
Palestine;  Hophra  was  defeated,  Jerusalem  taken, 
and  its  defenses  destroyed  in  586  B.C.  Tyre  was 
assailed  and  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  resulted,  after 
which  terms  were  made.  Civil  war  in  Egypt  gave 
Nebuchadrezzar  his  opportimity,  the  country 
was  invaded  and  plundered  as  a  punishment  for  its 
intrigues  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  alliance  of  the  Chaldean  with 
the  house  of  Media  in  his  marriage  of  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  did  much  to  cement  his 
power.  It  hardly  seems  an  accident  that  the  force 
of  Media  should  have  been  spent  in  the  north, 
westward  into  Asia  Minor,  while  Nebuchadressar's 
operations  covered  the  regions  southward.  Some- 
thing of  Nebuchadrezzar's  building  operations  has 
been  told  in  the  description  of  Babylon  (see  above, 
IV,  §  12),  but  how  extensive  these  were  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  the  hght  of  Rawlinson's  state- 
ment that  he  examined  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon 
and  in  very  few  were  there  not  found  traces  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  activity.  In  a  land  whose  kings 
were  all  builders  not  one  of  the  rulers  had  ap- 
proached him  in  the  extent,  variety,  completeness, 
and  magnificence  of  his  buildings. 

Of  Nebuchadrezzar's  son,  Amil-Marduk  (562- 
560  B.C.),  only  II  Kings  xxv,  27  (where  he  is 
called  Evil-merodach)  and  Berpsus  give  any 
information.  The  one  records  an  act  of  mercy, 
the  other  asserts  that  he  reigned  lawlessly.  He 
was  assassinated  and  the  chief  con^)irator,  Nerig- 
lissar  (560-556  B.C.)  seized  the  throne.  Temples 
and  canals  absorbed  his  interest,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Labashi-Marduk  who  reigned  nine 
months  and  was  assassinated.  Nabonidus  (555- 
538  B.C.)  was  the  last  Semitic  king  of 

8.  Naboai-  Babylon.    He  was  a  pietist,  an  anti- 
*'**^*  ^•^  quarian,  and  a  tempie-builder,  with 

TheFaU^of  ^^^^  aptitude  for  the  cares  of 

Babylon.  State  and  little  interest  in  them.  How 
he  contributed  to  present  knowled^ 
has  been  told  in  the  section  on  ekronology  in  this 
article  and  that  on  Assjrria.  He  resided  most  of 
the  time  at  Tema,  a  place  not  otherwise  known. 
His  son  Belshazzar  may  have  been  associated  as 
regent  with  him,  though  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
inscriptions  for  calling  him  king.  Between  the 
time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Nabonidus  relations 
with  the  Medes  had  been  broken  off.  Qyrus»  the 
king  of  Anshan,  had  enlarged  his  realm,  and  finally, 
having  defeated  Astyages,  had  assumed  the  title, 
king  of  Persia.  He  had  overthrown  Croesua,  and 
all  Asia  Minor  at  onoe  fell  into  his  hands.     His 
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next  move  would  obviously  be  southward  to  Baby- 
lonia, but  Nabonidus  made  no  preparation  for  the 
crisis  that  was  coming.  When  the  war  finally 
broke  out,  he  collected  the  statues  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  when  the  latter  was  defeated  fled  into 
Babylon.  Gobiyas  led  the  victorious  army  against 
the  capital,  where  a  sturdy  and  indeed  successful 
defense  might  have  been  expected.  The  walls  and 
gates  which  might  have  defied  the  best  that  Cyrus 
could  do  proved  no  protection,  and  though  there  is 
no  proof  that  such  is  the  fact,  historical  probability 
can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  speedy  capture  of 
the  city  other  than  that  Nabonidus 's  worst  enemy 
was  within,  and  that  from  within  the  gates  swung 
open  to  admit  the  captor.  Thus  the  rule  of  Asia 
passed  from  the  Semites  to  the  Aryans  to  hold  until 
at  the  end  of  a  millennium  Arabia  should  once  more 
discharge  its  hordes  and  in  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest make  a  new  era.  See  Ctrub  thb  Gr£at; 
Persia. 

Vn.  The  Religion.  1.  KlstorlMa  DerelopBMnt: 
The  survey  of  the  political  geography  and  history 
of  Babylonia  shows  it  to  have  been  as  early  as  4500 
B.C.  what  it  continued  to  be,  a  land  of  cities.  His- 
tory shows  also  that  even  at  that  early  date  there 
was  a  tendency  toward  what  later  became  nation- 
alization, in  the  effort  of  one  or  another  city  to 
control  the  whole  land.  These  two  features  are 
reproduced  in  the  religion.  Each  city  had  a  deity 
who  claimed  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants;  fre- 
quently there  were  two,  generally  in  that  case  a 
god  and  a  goddess,  originally  in  all 
1.  PoUtloal  probability  not  spouse  and  consort, 

Factors,  but  independent.  And  in  the  pre-Sar- 
gonic  period  there  are  clear  evidences 
that  one  of  the  gods  of  one  of  the  cities  had  attained 
an  emin^ice,  not  indeed  of  kingship  over  the  gods, 
but  of  position  among  them.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  kings  who  took  their  titles  from  cities  other 
than  Nippur  to  devote  their  spoil  to  £n-lil  and  to 
deposit  it  in  his  temple,  suggests  for  him  a  general 
recognition  not  accorded  to  other  deities,  even  to 
£a  of  Eridu.  While  no  specific  claim  of  lordship 
over  the  gods  was  made  for  En-lil,  not  only  was  he 
practically  the  chief  of  the  gods^  but  a  theoret- 
ical headship  is  implied  in  the  theological  fiction  by 
which  later  Marduk's  definite  claim  to  preemi- 
nence was  supported,  viz.,  that  En-lil  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  deity  of  Babylon  the  leadership  among 
the  gods  because  of  the  latter's  victory  over  Tia- 
mat,  the  demon  of  chaos,  though,  of  course,  the  real 
reason  of  Marduk's  supremacy  was  the  hegemony 
of  Babylon.  The  principle  of  centralization,  of 
nationalization,  was  clearly  at  work  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  politics.  But  this  was 
limited  by  another  principle,  that  preeminence 
among  the  gods  did  not  involve  supersession  of 
other  gods  in  their  own  seats  of  worship.  En-lil 
was  ever  localized  only  in  Nippur,  Mardi^  had  his 
seat  only  in  Babylon,  jupt  as  Asshur  never  set  up 
his  throne  and  temple  in  Baboon  even  during  the 
Assyrian  period.  The  political  strife  between 
Sumerian  and  Semite  was  also  reflected  in  the  re- 
ligion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  facts:  first, 
the  Sumerians  had  a  dedded  faToritiflm  for  female 


deities;  second,  Semitic  female  deities  were,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ishtar,  but  the  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  gods.  While  then  in  the  earliest  periods 
the  ^;oddei»es  were  numerous  and  prominent,  in 
late.'  times  they  either  faded  out  of  existence,  were 
made  the  consorts  of  the  gods  and  so  became  ec- 
lipsed, or  were  identified  with  Ishtar. 

In  the  development  of  the  religion,  besides  the 
political  principle,  there  became  operative  also  a 
philosophical-priestly  activity.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  semidetachment  of  certain  gods  from  extreme 
localization  and  connections  were 
oaouhl  1  "  ^^"^^^  '^^  them  having  cosmic  mean- 
Priestly"  ^^'  Noticeable  here  is  the  forma- 
Faotor.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  principal  triads:  Anu 
heaven-god,  Bel  or  En-lil  earth-god, 
Ea  water-god,  and  Sin  of  the  moon,  Shamash  of 
the  sun,  and  Ramman  (Ad ad)  of  the  storm  or 
cloud.  While  worship  of  these  gods  still  centered 
at  definite  temples,  in  invocations  they  were  ad- 
dressed more  generally.  Their  association  with 
larger  phenomena  made  them  accessible  to  a  larger 
clientele,  just  as  Nebo's  association  with  prophecy 
made  him  the  object  of  a  larger  circle  of  worshipers 
than  was  rightly  his  in  his  position  as  god  of  Bor- 
sippa.  And  the  philosophical  principle  worked 
also  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  deities, 
particularly  of  the  goddesses.  The  notion  of  iden- 
tification was  particulariy  insistent,  so  that  many 
of  the  Sumerian  goddesses  were  in  time  pronoimced 
the  same  as  Ishtar,  and  that  deity  made  her  way 
to  her  unique  position  as  the  one  great  goddess  of 
Babylonia. 

This  reduction  in  number  of  deities  is  completely 
proved.  In  the  period  from  c.  2250  B.C.  on,  be- 
sides the  eight  great  gods  already 
8.  Deoreasa  named,  only  Marduk,  Ninib,  Nergal, 
and  Nusku  have  any  prommence. 
Tammuz  might  perhaps  be  added, 
but  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  in 
his  worship  Ishtar  was  the  central  figure.  Yet  in 
earlier  times  the  nun:ber  of  the  deities  was  very 
much  greater.  Manirtusu,  an  eariy  king  of  Kish, 
mentions  about  fifty  deities.  The  incantation 
texts,  coming  from  an  eariier  stratum  of  thought 
and  practise,  increase  the  number  greatly,  one 
series  alone  giving  150  god-names.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sim-gods  of  the  various  cities 
were  originally  separate,  though  the  priestly  philos- 
ophy regarded  them  as  the  same;  this  can  be  said 
also  of  the  moon-deities,  who  became  one  in  Sin. 

Etymology  enables  the  investigator  to  go  still 

farther  back  and  posit  for  earliest  Babylonia  an 

animistic  worship  when  spirits  were 

4.  The  Ear-  numerous,  some  of  whom  rose  to  high 

i^^^A^mdaT  Posi^*®**      *^^    became    great   gods. 
^^  ^j  This  is  demonstrable  in  the  cases  of 

En-lil  ("  Lord  of  Spirits  "),  Ea,  and 
Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ea,  and  is  practically  cer- 
tain in  several  other  cases.  Secondly,  the  entire 
system  of  magic  and  inca  station  is  the  surest  proof 
that  animism  preceded  polytheism  in  old  Baby- 
lonia. To  illustrate  the  belief  in  spirits,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Sumerian  «t,  "  the  living  thing/' 
having  about  the  same  connotation  as  **  spirit " 
I  in  animistic  usage.    The  lil  were  ghosts,  subter- 
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ranean  spirits  of  the  darkness  and  storm,  sexless, 
attended  by  vampires.  En4il  means  **  Lord  of 
Ghoste,"  and  he  was  the  destroyer 
imdDe-  ^  *^^  deluge.  Utukku  meant  "de- 
mons.' mon,"  a  ghost  escaped  from  the  dead; 
and  another  name  for  demon  was 
^kimmu,  a  being  which  took  delight  in  obsessing 
the  living.  The  demons  were  numberless,  had 
their  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  were  malign  in 
their  activities,  working  harm  in  all  relations  of 
life.  So  of  other  spirits  it  might  be  said  that  they 
awarmed — on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  under  the  earth, 
in  the  waters;  there  were  spirits  for  every  sort  of 
existence  and  they  controlled  or  might  affect  for 
£Ood  or  ill  every  deed,  even  the  thoughts  and 
dreams,  of  men.  The  actions  of  even  the  good 
spirits  might  be  inimical;  the  bad  spirits  must 
ever  be  guarded  against.  Hence  there  had  grown 
up  in  the  earliest  times  known  an  empirical  magic, 
a  routine  of  enchantment,  a  ritual  of  spells,  the 
forms  and  practise  of  which  are  vouched  for  by  hun- 
dreds of  tablets.  Since  sickness,  disease,  and  mis- 
fortune were  often  believed  to  be  due  to  the  malig- 
nity of  evil  powers,  self-determined  or  directed  by 
the  evilly  disposed  among  men,  the  means  of 
releai^  lay  in  charms  or  enchantments 
6.  Kaffio.  which  included  the  employment  of 
formulas,  or  which  used  fire,  water, 
herbs,  or  metals  without  magical  sayings.  Series 
of  incantation  rituals  have  been  discovered,  named 
from  the  demons  they  aim  to  foil  or  from  the  parts 
of  the  body  affected  by  illness,  or  from  the  means 
used  in  the  exorcism.  And  these  remained  potent 
throughout  the  existence  of  Babylonia  as  a  realm 
and  then  continued  their  power  in  the  West  whither 
they  were  transplanted .  Other  signs  of  the  animism 
once  existent  are  found  in  the  animal  forms  of  the 
gods,  while  the  ritual  of  worship  led  the  worshiper 
to  figure  forth  his  relationship  to  the  god  by  assu- 
ming raiment  which  typified  animal  or  other  forms 
of  life.  This  is  Sumerian;  the  development  under 
Semitism  was  anthropomorphic.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  was  himself  deified— this  was  the  case 
with  Naram-Sin,  while  Gudea  and  Gimil-Sin  erected 
temples  to  their  own  godhead. 

The  transition  to  polytheism  never  involves 
complete  dissolution  of  the  prior  animism.  Sur- 
vivals of  the  older  faith  ever  perpetuate  ancient 
practise.  The  gods  of  Babylonia  evolved  from 
the  spirits;  in  some  cases  the  process  can  almost 
be  measured,  but  the  spirits  lived  on.  By  4500 
B.C.,  however,  there  were  already  great  deities 
whose  majesty  was  acknowledged  beyond  their 
own  cities. 

2.   The  Gods:    The   deities   who   were   earliest 
grouped  in  a  triad  were  Anu,  Bel  (En-lil),  and  Ea. 
Of  these  Anu  (Sumerian  Ana)^  or  Bel-shamayim, 
"  Lord  of  heaven,"  as  he  came  to  be  considei«d, 
appears  to  have  been  first  localized  at  a  place  called 
I>er,  not  otherwise  known,  and  subsequently  wor- 
shiped at  Erech.     He  was  the  nearest  to  an  ab- 
straction   of    all    Babylonian    deities 
1.  Anu.     and  the  first  to  be  disassociated  from 
local    connections    and    universalized 
(fourth    millennimn    B.C.).     Perhaps    because    of 
this  disassociation  he  was  the  oftener  invoked  in 


prayer  and  incantation.  The  assignment  of  a 
supramundane  region  of  control. marks  the  begin- 
nmg  of  priestly  philosophy.  Lugal-zaggisi  claimed 
to  be  Aim's  priest,  and  it  was  this  king  who  first, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  united  in  a  triad  the  three 
gods  just  mentioned.  Anu  was  often  known  as 
ilUf  the  god  par  excellence,  with  whom  other  deities 
took  refuge.  He  was  called  the  father  of  Ishtar, 
and  his  consort  was  Antimi  (Semitic  Anat),  per- 
haps remembered  in  the  birthplace  of  Jereiniah, 
Anathoth. 

Of  Bel  or  En-lil,  god  of  Nippur,  much  has  already 
been  said.  His  oonunanding  position,  compelling 
homage  from  hostile  kings,  was  gained  before  the 
making  of  the  first  records  which  have  so  far  been 
recovered.  Bel's  Sumerian  ideograph 
2.  Bel.  represents  the  ram  (suggesting  a 
totemistic  connection),  while  the  mean- 
ing of  his  name,  "  Lord  of  Spirits,"  or  "  demona/' 
has  already  been  noted.  In  an  inscription  of  Eki- 
shagkushanna  Bel  is  named  **  King  of  the  Lands," 
the  one  explicit  statement  of  his  eminence  among  the 
gods.  In  accordance  with  his  name  he  was  lord 
of  the  underworld,  and  as  such  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  incantations.  His  consort  was  the 
Sumerian  goddess  Nin-harsag,  the  **  Lady  of  the 
Mountain "  (Semitic  Belit),  and  his  temple  was 
E-kur,  **  Mountain-House."  The  preeminence  he 
had  was  lost  to  Marduk  when  Babylon  became  the 
chief  city  and  its  god  assimied  the  principal  place 
in  the  pantheon. 

The  third  member  of  the  triad  and  god  of  Eridu, 
Ea  (Sumerian  En-ki,  "  Lord  of  the  Country "), 
had  the  waters  as  his  division  of  the  universe. 
The  earliest  traditions  connect  him  with  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  he  used  to  emerge  daily  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  civilizing  arts.  As  associated 
with  the  deep,  he  became  god  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  then  of  the  river  which,  according  to  Baby- 
lonian cosmography,  encircled  the 
8.  Ea.  earth.  As  a  water-deity  he  was  a  god 
of  knowledge,  therefore  of  culture, 
light,  beneficence,  and  healing.  And  by  these 
same  attributes  he  was  also  a  god  of  cunning  and 
beguiled  the  first  man  out  of  immortality.  His 
oracles  came  by  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  shore. 
He  was  depicted  also  as  half  man,  half  fish,  and  his 
worshipers  are  pictured  in  robes  which  mimic  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  again  suggesting  totemism,  an  indi- 
cation not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  his  ideograph 
stands  also  for  "  antelope."  As  god  of  wisdom 
it  was  inevitable  that  Ea  should  have  part  in  incan- 
tations. His  attitude  toward  humanity  is  generally 
beneficent,  and  he  is  called  the  creator  of  men. 
His  consort,  Damkina,  a  Sumerian  deity,  was 
originally  independent.  They  are  credited  with 
a  son  Asari,  with  whom  Marduk  was  identified  in 
order  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  the  chief  place 
among  the  gods.  Each  of  the  three  deities  asso- 
ciated with  Eridu  can  be  traced  backward  to 
animistic  origins. 

The  second  triad  consisted  of  Shamash  (sim-god), 
Sin  (moon-god),  and  Ramman  or  Adad  (thunder- 
or  cloud-god).  That  the  sun  could  not  escape 
worship  in  such  a  land  as  Babylonia  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  that  the  deity  of  the  aim  should 
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take  different  names  was  almost  as  inevitable.  So  of 
sun-gods  there  were,  e.g.,  Utu  in  Larsa,  Shamash 
in  Sippar,  Nergal  in  Cutha,  Za-mal-mal  in  Kish. 
Marduk  was  originally  solar.  That  the  sun's 
activity  should  be  viewed  in  different  ways  is  also 

natural,  hence  some  of  the  deities 
^  ?H^*'  mentioned  remained  distinct.  But 
ShMnash.   *^^  ^^  ^^  different  cities  having 

similar  aspects  should  be  identified 
was  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  religious  evolution.  So  Shamash  came  to  be 
worshiped  in  different  centers,  the  sun-deities  of 
those  places  being  identified  with  him,  while  others 
like  Ninib  and  Nergal  were  differentiated  and 
given  special  functions  as  sun-gods  of  the  tnoming 
and  springtime  or  of  noon  and  summer.  The  pow- 
ers attributed  to  Shamash  in  his  two  principal 
seats  of  Sippar  and  Larsa  were  such  as  belonged  to 
the  kindly  god  of  light, — powers  of  healing  and 
revelation,  as  well  as  of  protection  by  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime.  He  was  given  as  con- 
sort Nin-A,  a  Sumerian  deity  originally  male,  who 
imdcr  Semitic  misunderstanding  was  made  to 
change  his  sex.  Another  explanation,  less  prob- 
able, is  that  the  change  of  sex  is  a  sign  of  suboixiina- 
tion  of  the  Sumerian  to  the  Semitic  god. 

If  the  worship  of  sun-deities  was  notable,  not 
less  so  was  that  of  moon-gods.  Both  Semites 
and  Sumerians  encouraged  the  cult,  but  there  are 
many  signs  that  among  the  latter  it  was  a  favorite. 
So  En-zu, "  Lord  of  Wisdom,"  and  Nan-nar, "  Giver 

of  Light,"  were  names  the  Sumerians 

6|^unar    bestowed    on    this   deity.     Nan-nar's 

Bin***     principal  seat  was  at  Ur,  connected 

with  Abraham  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. As  Sin,  a  Semitic  deity,  he  was  located  at 
Harran,  also  associated  with  Abraham,  and  he 
gave  its  name  to  the  mountain  and  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  Harran  the  god's 
image  took  the  form  of  a  conical  pillar,  and  this 
suggests  another  phase  of  animism,  that  of  the 
pliallic  cult.  With  Nannar-Sin  also  was  connected 
the  attribute  of  imparting  wisdom,  giving  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  measures. 

The  third  member  of  this  triad  was  Adad  (also 
read   Ramman,   the   Rinunon   of   Syria),   god   of 

storms.    This  is  the  one  deity  whose 

6.  Adad  or  localization  never  seems  to  have  been 

Bamxnan.  effected.     He  seems  to  have  developed 

out  of  the  storm-spirits.  His  nature 
led  him  to  be  regarded  both  as  beneficent  and 
malevolent.  The  rains  brought  destruction,  and 
also  fertilization,  to  the  fields.  So  he  was  invoked 
to  bring  blessing  to  friends  and  misfortune  to  foes. 
Perhaps  this  led  to  his  association  with  Shamash 
in  the  function  of  punishing  evil-doers.  His  con- 
sort was  Shala,  never  an  important  deity,  and  her 
ideograph  could  represent  also  a  milch-goat. 

A  deity  sometimes  displacing  Adad  as  third 
member  of  this  triad  was  the  great  Ishtar.  In 
Arabia  and  Moab  Athtar  was  male.  In  one  case 
in  Babylonia  a  male  god  was  identified  with  her, 
and  androgyny  is  there  in  sight.  She  was  patroness 
of  Erech,  and  had  shrines  in  many  towns.  She 
was  too  strong  a  personality  to  be  the  mere  consort 
of  a  deity.    The  attempt  was  made  to  wed  her; 


but  it  involved  either  that  her  consort  should  be 
subordinate  because  of  her  greatness,  a  thing  un- 
thinkable for  Semites,  or  that  she  should 
7*  lahtar.   be  reduced  to  passivity,  which  that 

same  greatness  forbade.  She  is  noted 
for  the  absorption  and  comprehension  in  her  being 
of  all  the  noted  goddesses  of  old  Babylonia.  Nin- 
harsag  of  Erech  (the  great  mother),  the  war-deity 
Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  of  Shirpurla,  Anunit  (Sumerian 
Anuna)  of  Sippar,  all  yielded  up  their  personalities 
to  Ishtar  as  she  grew  in  greatness,  and  her  name 
came  to  be  a  synonym  for  **  goddess."  She  even 
disdained  the  feminine  termination  ah  in  her  name, 
and  she  was  the  Belit,  "  Mistress,"  as  Marduk  was 
Bel,  **  Lord,"  of  the  land.  At  her  principal  temple 
at  Erech  impure  worship  was  a  part  of  her  ritual. 

Nergal,  already  mentioned  as  personifying  the 
sun's  destructive  action,  was  worshiped  at  Cutha 
in  the  temple  E-shidlam,  "  House  of  Shade,"  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Dungi  till  c.  700  B.C.  He 
was  a  god  of  the  dead  in  conjunction  with  Allatu, 

this  flowing  naturally  from  his  office 
8.  Herflral.  as  destroyer.     He,  too,  absorbed  other 

deities  (e.g.,  Ira,  a  fire-god)  and  took 
others  as  his  servitors  (e.g.,  Namtar,  the  plague- 
god).  His  consort  as  god  of  the  dead  was  Eresh- 
Kigal,  as  a  god  of  the  living  Laz.  The  pantheon 
of  the  dead  was  a  late  scholastic  development. 

Ninib  and  Girru   (Assyrian  Nuaku)   were  two 

deities  who  had  absorbed  a  number  of  earlier  gods. 

0  Kinib     ^^®  former  was  connected  with  agri- 

QirrvL  and  ^^^^"^  ^^^  war,  the  latter  with  the 

Tammiia.    ^^^   ^^^   ^^^    ^^'    Girru   was   also 

a  victor  over  demons,  and  as  such  was 
much  invoked  in  incantations.  Tammuz  (Su- 
merian Dumur-zi)  was  originally  a  sun-god,  son  of 
Ea  and  bridegroom  of  Ishtar,  a  culture  god  of 
Eridu,  of  note  chiefly  because  of  his  being  the 
cause  of  Ishtar's  descent  into  Hades  which  is  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  epics.  In  Syria  he  was  Adonai, 
"  my  lord,"  and  gave  the  Greeks  their  Adonis 
(cf.  on  the  name  Ninib,  J.  D.  Prince,  in  JBL,  xxiv, 
1905,  part  1,  p.  54). 

Marduk,  the  youngest  of  Babylonian  deities, 
supreme  in  Bablyonia  from  c.  2250  till  the  fall  of 
the  Semitic  power,  owed  his  position  first  to  the 
political  preeminence  of  Babylon,  secondly  to 
priestly  ingenuity  which  connected  him  with  En- 
lil  and  then  manufactured  the  fiction  that  because 

of  Marduk's  victory  over  Tiamat  En- 
10.  Karduk.  lil  resigned   to   him   his    supremacy. 

To  clear  the  way,  Marduk  was  iden- 
tified with  Asari,  son  of  En-lil.  He  was  probably  a 
sun-god,  though  his  name  seems  to  come  from  A  mar- 
duggu,  "  good  heifer,"  a  title  of  Asari.  Hammurabi 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  his  supremacy. 
Nabonidus  appears  to  have  attempted  to  carry 
this  supremacy  a  step  further  and  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  priesthood.  As  it  was,  Marduk 
was  never  to  Babylonia  what  Zeus  was  to  Greece. 
Nebo  (from  the  same  root  as  Hebrew  nabhi, 
"  prophet  ";  Sumerian  Dimrsar,  "  Wise  Scribe"), 
god  of  Borsippa,  originally  superior  to  Marduk, 
was  subjected  to  the  latter  by  being  made  his  son. 
He  was  god  of  utterance,  wisdom,  revelation, 
writing,  and  culture.    There  appears  to  have  been 
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a  connection  with  Ea  of  Eridu,  but  exactly  what 
is  not  yet  made  out.  As  the  god  of  wisdom  Nebo 
was  readily  dissociated  from  local  con- 
11.  Vebo.  nectionsy  ai.d  was  even  adopted  in  As- 
syria. Indeed  he  took  on  universal 
functions  as  the  god  of  prophecy.  As  such  he  was 
kindly,  and  none  of  the  dread  which  attached  to 
thoughts  of  other  deities  appears  in  mention  of 
him. 

3.  The  Priests  and  theEpios:     The  type  of  wor- 
ship has  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  on 
Assyria.    Among    the    kingly    functions    sacrifice 
continued.  The  priests  were  numerous,  and  though 
they  appear  little  in  the  texts,  their  influence  can 
always  be  read  between  the  lines.     The  ill-starred 
attempt  of  Nabonidus  to  make  Marduk  more  than 
he  had  been,  to  set  him  in  a  place 
of  the^  ^^®  ^^*  ^^  Asshur's  in  Assyria,  was 
Priests,     doubtless  frustrated  by  priestly  op- 
position.    As  the  scribes,  the  teach- 
ers, the  molders  of  theology  and  myth,  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  a  religion  of  set  forms,  the  priests 
had  an  influence  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  cosmogony  which  is  most  in  evidence  is  mani- 
festly of  their  make  and  postdates  the  rise  of  Baby- 
lon to  preeminence,  since  in  it  Marduk  is  conqueror 
of  the  rebellious  Tiamat,  "  chaos,"  and  out  of  her 
rent  body  creates  the  universe  and  then  human 
kind. 

The   three  epics   contain  earlier  material   and 
doubtless  took  form  before  Semitism  laid  its  hands 
upon  them.    The  Gilgamesh  epic  is  the  earhest 
which  contains  the  world-wide  thought  of  a  means 
of  escape  from  death.     In  this  case  it  is  a  tree,  and 
after  obtaining  a  scion  and  curing  his 
own  mortal  illness  Gilgamesh  lost  the 
scion  while  on  his  way  home,  it  being 
stolen  from  him  by  a  serpent  as  he 
was  drinking  from  a  spring.     Here  occur  elements 
of  comparison  with  the  Genesis  tree  of  Ufe  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  (not  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
which  the  first  pair  ate),  and  the  serpent  is  also  in 
evidence.     A  further  point  for  comparison  is  that 
Gilgamesh  was  in  opposition  to  deity  in  the  person 
of  Ishtar,  not  indeed  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  but  by  slaying  of  a  sacred  bull.    The  eleventh 
tablet  of  the  series  contained  the  Babylonian  deluge 
narrative  (see  Noah).    A  second  epic  connected 
with  Eridu  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
8.  The      man,  Adapa  (which  name  it  has  been 
Adapa  Epic,  proposed  to  read  Adamu,  cf .  Exposi- 
tory Times,  June,  1906,  p.  416-417), 
and  how  he  too  just  missed  inmiortality  through 
the  guile  of  Ea.    He  was  summoned  to  heaven  to 
answer  for  breaking  the  wings  of  the  south  wind. 
Ea  warned  him  not  to  partake  of  food  while  there, 
and  by  his  obedience  he  failed  of  the  immortality 
that  the  "food  of  life,  "which  was  offered  him,  would 
have  bestowed  (see  Adam,  II,  §  5).    The  third  epic, 
dealing  with  Marduk's  contest  witi  the 
4.  Karduk  demon,  Chaos,  has  two  points  of  inter- 
andGhaos.  est:  first,  it  bears  upon  its  face  its  date, 
not  earlier  than  Hammurabi,  under 
whom  it  probably  took  form;  second,  it  is  manifestly 
a  plagiarism  from  a  much  earlier  story  in  which  Ea 
was  the  hero  who  vanquished  Apsu,  ''  the  deep," 
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and  then  became  creator  and  protector  of  men. 
A  fourth  narrative,  which   hovers   between    epic 

and  ritual,  concerns   the  bereaval  of 

6.  Ishtar's   Ishtar  in  the  loss  of  her  bridegroom 

Descent  In-  Tammus,  to  recover  whom  she  de- 

to  Hades,    soends  into  Hades.    This  narrative  is 

late,  its  description  of  the  environment 
of  the  underworid  exhibiting  the  refinements  of 
Semitic  elaboration.  Gbo.  W.  Gilmor?:. 

Bxblioorapht:  The  works  cited  under  Abstria.  (q.v.)  gen- 
erally deal  also  with  Babylonia  and  should  be  consulted. 
Genera]  works  are  F.  Lenormant.  Jf^fiMies  cunHforme*, 
6  parts,  Paris,  1878-80;  J.  Menant.  Nimnehei  Babulon,  ib. 
1887;  H.  Hilprecht.  Aaayriaca.  Bine  Nachlem  auf  dtm 
Oebiete  der  Auyriolooie,  Halle,  1894;  C.  Fossey.  Manud 
d' Auyriolooie^  vol.  i,  Paris,  1904  (on  explorations,  de- 
cipherment, and  origin  and  history  of  the  cuneiform); 
B.  Meissner,  AsBunologitehe  Studien,  1-3,  Berlin,  1903- 
05.  Additional  sources  toe:  P.  Haupt,  Die  eumeriecken. 
Familiengeeette^  Leipsic,  1879;  J.  Hal^vy,  Documente  re- 
liffieux  de  VAeeyrie  et  de  la  BahyUmie,  Paris,  1882;  vol. 
iii  of  E.  Schrader's  Keilinechriftliche  BiUioth^,  Berlin. 
1890-92,  contains  historical  inscriptions  from  Urukac- 
ina  to  Cyrus;  H.  Hilprecht,  Babylonian  ExpediHon  of 
the  Univereity  of  Penneylvania^  Series  A,  Cuneiform 
Texts,  vol.  i,  parts  1-2,  vol.  ix.  Philadelphia.  1893-98; 
L.  W.  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi  .  .  . 
and  other  Kings  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon^  3  vols., 
London,  1898-1900  (vol.  iii  contains  translationa);  J.  A. 
Craig,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Rdigums  Texts,  vols.  i« 
ii,  Prayers,  Oracles,  Hymns,  Leipsic.  1895-97;  idem.  As- 
trohgical-Astronomical  Tablets,  ib.  1899;  I.  M.  Price.  The 
Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea  iramsUBralstf 
and  translated,  Leipsic,  1899;  F.  Martin,  Texims  nUauux 
Assyriens  et  Babyloniens,  Paris,  1900  (contains  tran- 
scription, transl.,  and  commentary);  V.  ScheO,  Texies 
ilamites,  3  vols.,  ib.  1901 -CM;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  An  As- 
syrian Doomsday  Book  or  Liber  censvaUs,  Leipoie,  1901; 
idem,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  ttnd  Let- 
ters, Edinburgh,  1904;  R.  F.  Harper.  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters,  Chicago.  1902-04;  O.  A.  Barton,  Haver- 
ford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets  .  .  .  from 
.  .  .  TeUoh,  Philadelphia,  1905;  S.  Langdon.  Buiidin§ 
Inscriptions  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  Empire,  part  1,  Nabo- 
polassar  and  Nebuchadrexuar,  Paris,  1905  (transliteration, 
transl..  and  introduction). 

On  exploration  consult  the  works  of  Rogers  (vol.  i)  and 
Hilprecht  {Explorations)  mentioned  under  Aaayria,  that 
of  Fossey,  ut  sup.,  and  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur;  or.  Explora- 
tions and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1897;  A.  Billerbeck,  Oeographische  Untsrsudtmngen^  B«r> 
lin,  1898. 

On  the  people:  G.  HOsing.  Elamischs  Studisn,  Beriin. 
1898;  H.  Ranks.  Die  Personnamen  in  den  Urkunden  der 
Hammurabidynastie,  Munich,  1902;  H.  Winekler.  Die 
Vdlker  Vorderasiens,  Leipsic,  1899.  On  the  cuneiform 
writing:  J.  Menant,  Le  Syllabairt  Assyrien,  expose  dss 
iUments,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1869-73;  T.  Noldeke,  Sotme 
Characteristics  of  the  Semitic  Race,  in  Sketches  from 
Eastern  History,  New  York.  1892;  F.  DeUtssoh,  Die  Ent- 
stehung  des  Oitesten  Schriftsystems,  2  parts,  Leipsie.  1897- 
98;  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Recherches  sur  Voriffins  ds  Vicri- 
ture  cunHforme,  part  1,  Formes  archaiques,  Paris,  1898; 
F.  E.  Peiser.  Studien  sur  orientalisehen  AUerhansktuuls. 
Das  semitische  Alphabet,  Berlin,  1900;  A.  Amiaud  et  L. 
Mechineau,  Tableau  compari  des  icritures  Babulonimms  st 
Assyrienne,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1902.  For  lexicography  con- 
sult: Fr.  Delitxsch.  Assyrisches  Wdrterbudi,  Leipsic,  1888- 
90;  R.  E.  Brunnow,  Classified  List  of  .  .  .  Ideographs, 
Leiden,  1889;  £.  Scheil.  Syllabaure,  Rseuea  ds  signes 
archaiques  ....  Paris,  1898;  J.  D.  Prince,  MeUsrials  for 
a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  Leipsic,  1905.  On  grammar  con- 
sult J.  Menant,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Assyrienne,  Paris, 
1880.  On  the  Sumerian  question:  E.  de  Choesat,  Rf- 
pertoire  Sumirien,  Lyons,  1882;  F.  Hommel,  in  Joumsi 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1886;  idem,  Sumsrischs  LsssstUeke, 
Munich,  1894;  J.  Haldvy,  Notes  Sumhiennes,  in  Rsvus 
simitique,  i-x  (1893-1902);  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Die  su- 
merische  Frage,  Leipsic.  1898;  T.  G.  Pinehas  and  C.  P. 
Tiele.  Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  in  Journal  Boyal  Asiatic 
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Chrttienn*,  vil  3S-S7.  ITI-ISO. 

On  the  civilicationi  and  tta  inBuences  emuult:  F.  B^ 
F^ber*  iS,tufff  dirr  babyloKiMcken  UtmUKhftft.  BflrLin,  1896; 
A-  B.  Fftlmjer.  ifaArv/trmia-n  Infiurrtcc  on  tkx  Bible  atui  Pop- 
uJbr  Betieft,  ^  ^  .  a  Camporativt  Study  of  Gen,,  i-ii,  Ldd- 
doD,  1697;  A.  H.  Sayce,  ffnbtfli^nian  atuj  ^*tt/rian  Lt/« 
and  CirttoiPw,  New  York,  1890:  I.  M,  Price,  The  Afflfii*- 
menit  aiui  the  O.  T^  Chjcogo.  1900:  H,  ZimiMni,  TAe 
^o^I/foniafl.  and  Vke  Hebrew  Gfnens^  Loodofit  1901;  Hr 
WincklBrt  £>ie  bo&ifibnud^  Kuitwr  in  ihren  Serie^unprn 
nw"  Kiun0«n,  Leipdc.  1902:  H.  Zitamcwn,  KeiUntchrjftrn 
utid  BiM  Berlii),  1903:  F.  KUchler.  BtHrOffe  tur  Kmnt- 
itu  der  .  ,  ,  McdUin,  Ltiip#ic^  1904:  C  F.  L^hioMnti, 
Sahj/lanum't  KuMurmimon.  Jb,  1P05;  W.  St.  C.  Bowawen. 
I*Tthvitanc  Civiliviiwn  ftf  B^hj/ionio^  In  JouTitat  Anikro- 
poloowal  Inttiiidii,  vU,   21-30;  and   tbe  literature  in  the 

For  the  hbtory  books  aviaikble  ojtt',  C.  Niebubr.  Die 
iJhrorvfkHrw  .  ,  .  mm-rao  vor  ChrUhnt.  Leiiwic  1S96; 
H.  Wiiickter,  Die  bohvhnierM  Kti*ntrTui}f7ttutu,  ib.  1894; 
idem.  Die  pol^iUchs  Evtwttkelun^f  Bab^Uxnlt^a*  urvd  Anvri- 
fnM^  ib.  1900;  F.  H<>niuiel.  Ancient  liebrtw  TrndiUttn, 
Lpiidon*  1S97:  O.  S.  Goodepeed,  fii^torn  <ff  Ba/jM/ftnuint 
.  .  .  ,  New  YoHtt  1902;  H.  R*dauH  Karlff  Babutanian 
Hi4ifi^.  New  York,  1900  <of  tbo  very  itigheat  v&hte.  biu^ 
on  linit*lijuid  ^udy  of  cejcti);  W.  St.  C  BoMaweDn.  Finl 
cf  Empire*,  New  York,  190fi  (njogpiitivig,  but  ^lovenJy  in 
it»  refei^uceii);  T.  Friedrioh*  Al^tabylonixcke  Urkuftden 
out  Sipp<au^  LeipsLCf  1906  (fresh «  inKtTucti¥e).  Special 
subiecta  rRlfttchd  to  th«  hiinory  are  trantfsd,  in:  J,  N.  Strai?*^ 
miijer,  InMchriften  von  NoboniduM.  4  pajftq^  Leipflic^  1887- 
S9:  C.  F.  Lehmann,  ShamaththiAmiddn^  ib.  IS92;  B. 
Hci^-'mcrt  SrHrAtft  jum  ai^bv£o?ii«chfn  PrtpafrflcVt  ib. 
18^3;  H.  Winukler.  AffortmCa^i*^^  Ffpracftun^nt.  vi  mtid. 
Tiii.  2;  ib  1309  (dnil  v^ith  NebuchadreaBBj-);  I.  M.  PHcv, 
Some  LUernrit  Hemaina  of  fUmSin  {Aritxh),  c.  SSS5, 
Chica^D.  1904;  NebiidiAdr«is&r  iiUKnptioiu  are  found  in 
PSBA,  TL.  S7-129,  368-368,  uid  in  achrader,  KB,  iii.  port 
2>  10^-45;  A**vriari  and  Babylonian  LUeratitre,  SeUetfd 
Translation.  New  York«  1901.  ixtnl&inA  iiucrtptionH  of 
both  Kf^huchojirp»w.rfl,  NfLbupaiidin^  Na.bopola38ar,  Nabo- 
iudiSHi  the  Bynchroooufl  History^  the  BabyloniiuiL  ehroD- 
iele,  mof  t  of  the  epicaJ  fra^ mentH,  nujpefll  ud  otbdr  texia, 
prayor*.  bynrnn,  p^oitentLa]  praJmsH  Lciw«,  nnd    proreTb3^ 

Ob  the  Re!i[3rion:  A.  Jeremiad.  Dit  babytoTtitcJi-aMft/ri' 
Mken  ViiTitleilunom  vom  /^eben)  ruxch  dem  Ttjde.  Leipnie^ 
18S7;  idatxv  Th*  Bidtylaniia.n  CoTuxptijcfn  fif  Jf^ren  and 
Hdi,  in  Anci^U  EaaL,  No.  4,  London,  t002;  H.  ZimEnern, 
BttitytonUcht  Buis-pt&lmen^  Leipsic,  1885;  idem,  BeiirJtgn 
ttfT  Kenntnia  der  babyhniadum  Reliffion,  3  partft»  ib.  1396- 
190D;  Q.  A.  Barton,  Semitic  i$KSor  CuU,  in  Hebrci&i.  Apr.- 
July.  18^t  Oet,.  1893- Jan.  1S94:  J.  A.  Knudt*on.  A*^ 
jyrLfcAe  Gd*tU  <jft  ^*m  Sannenjjiott^  2  vola.,  ib.  1893;  L.  W. 
King,  BaJbyloniiin  Helitruyn  and  Myihotoffy^  {.iondon,  18S9; 
F.  Hro^iny,  Stim€riMck-babr/ionut^:he  Myihen  von  dem  Gotfe 
Nimrae  (Ninib),  Ikirtint  1903;  by  far  the  beat  treatise  oo 
the  feligirjn  ia  by  Jaatrow.  in  DB,  BtspphtDvaUay  Volume, 
pp.  531-5M.  Oo  Uufptt  A,  I^iuept.  La  Moffit  et  la 
divination  ehei  les  ChaLdSo-AMyfitnt.  PaTid.  1894;  L.  W. 
Kin£»  Babylonian  Mai^  and  Ss/nvry*  London,  1896;  R^ 
pariM  o/  the  Mofficianii  4ind  Aii^roloffiF*  of  »  »  «  Babylon, 
-vol.  i.  Tat,  vol.  ii,  Tnml.,  ib.  1900;  C.  Fooey,  La  Moffiv 
Avyrifnne,  Paria,  1902.  On  tlio  cpies:  P.  Hatipt,  Baby- 
lonitthe  Nimrodrpot,  2  parts,  LeipRic,  1SS4^1:  M,  Jba- 
trow.  A  Fraffment  of  iJle  Babyioniiin  *'  Dibarra  **  Epic, 
Pbi|adelpht&,  1^1;  A^  Jeremi&A.  tadnhar-Simrad^  Leip- 
BC,  1891;  F.  JensieEt,  AtttfdMg^^babylinitcKe  Mfftkgn  und 
Epen,  in  KB.  Berlin,  1900-01;  idem.  Z>o*  C?ri(?ome*cft-£pa« 
in  d«r  Wtiilittt^nr,  vol.  i,  Stfiubtirg.  1903;  L.  W.  King, 
SwfVn  TaijiHt  o/  Crmiicn  ,  .  .  «  London,  1902;  B,  Meia^^ 
ner,  Ein  .  .  ^  Fragment  d«p  Giitfrnmottpo*,  Berlin^  1902. 

BABYLONIAJI    EXILE:    I,    Of    the     Hebrews. 
Sf^  ItiRAJCL.    3.  Of  tbe  pop^.    See  Avignon, 

HAOCAITARISTS,     See  Paccanabi,  Nicolo* 

BACCHUS:    Martyr  of  the  fourth  century.    Sae 

&ERQ1US    AND    BaCCHUS. 

BACH,    ban,  JOHAIfll   SEBASTIAll;   Musickn; 
b.  at  Eisen&eh  Mar.  21,  16S5;  d.  at  Leipdc  July  28, 


1750,  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  through  sev- 
eral genera  doae  had  distinguisbed  itoetf  by  mumeal 
talent;  loet  his  pan^otd  early ^  and  badi  from  hii 
fourteenth  year,  to  provide  for  his  own  <Klucation. 
In  170*^  he  was  appointed  eourt-musidan  in  Weimar; 
and  in  1723,  already  one  of  the  mosrt  celebratt^l 
muiiciafis  of  the  time,  he  wan  made  cantor  and  di- 
rector of  church  music  at  Leipsic*  His  celebrity 
during  his  lifetime  he  owed  mainly  to  his  skill  as  an 
orj^aniKt  and  pianitn.;  bis  compositions  were  not  ap- 
preciated till  a  later  age.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
church  mtisic,  oratorioa,  masses,  etc.,  for  orjjnn  and 
orchestra,  both  instrumental  and  vocal;  after  his 
death  the  manuscripts  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
and  remained  unnoticed  till  the  time  of  Mendels- 
sohn.   See  Mi78iCt  Bacred. 

BiaLtooAAPHT:  P,  Spi^ta,  Johann  S«A«i«tutn  B^di,  2  ^^oln,* 
I^ipsic,  1873-»0,  En«.  trarml.,  3  volfL.  London,  lSS4-8fl; 
C.  F^  A.  Wilhanui,  BacK  in  Mauler  MumLciaae  Khea^  New 
York,  1900;  U.  Earth,  Jokann  Sebastian  Buck,  winl^^ebene-^ 
bild,  BeiitnH  1902;  A,  Pim>,  Johann  SebaeHan  BatJt,  the 
Chponiet,  attd  hie  Warke,  from  the  Fr^fnck,  New  York, 
1903:  A,  ischweitMjr.  J,  &\  Bach,  ie  mueidiett  p<yi^  LeipAC, 
190^;  Fhilipp  WoLfrum,  Johann  Sebaetvin  Bach,  Berlin^ 
1906. 

BACH,  JOSEPH:    Roman  Catholie;  b.  at  Ais- 

lingen  (23  m.  n,w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  May  4, 
1833;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  22,  1901,  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich;  became  privat^ocent  there,  1865;  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology,  1867;  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  pedagogics, 
and  univeraity  preacher,  1872.  He  wrote;  Die 
SiebenzM  der  SacramenU  {Regensburg,  1864)- 
Mtimr  Eckhari  (Vienna,  1864);  Froput  Gerhoch 
fxm  Reicher^>efff  (1865);  Die  Dogmtng^schichte  de» 
MiUeictUeri  vom  christoiogischen  Standpunkter  oder 
die  miUelaUeFliche  Cf^^tologie  ram  S.  big  16.  Jahr- 
hundert  (2  vola,^  1873-75);  Joseph  v&n  Gdrres 
(Freiburg,  1876);  Des  Aibertw  Mognua  Verh^U- 
nisii  zuT  ErkenntniABlehTe  der  OriecheTif  Lateiner, 
Araber^  und  Juden  (Vienna,  1881);  U^kt  das  Ver- 
hdiiniss  de^  Stfgl^me  de  ta  Nature  zur  Wi6&en9chtifl 
der  Gegenwart  (Cologne ^  1884);  Der  heiiige  Rock  zu 
Tnrr  (Frankfortp  1891);  Die  Trierer  Heiliglum^ 
fahrt  im  Jahte  189!  (Strasburg,  1892). 

BiBUOoaAFmr:  A.  Sohmid,  Lebene-BiUi  dee  .  .  .  Joaeph 
Each,  Kempten,  1902, 

BACHER,  bOH'er,  WaHELM:  Hungarian  Jew* 
ish  Orieniali^;  b.  at  Lipt/)'$xent-Mikl6s  (65  m. 
i.w.  of  Oracow)f  Hungary,  Jan.  12,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Evangelical  Ly«um  of  Preaaburg, 
and  tlie  imivcrsities  of  Budapest.  Breslau.  and 
Leipwc  (Ph.D.,  1870).  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Breslau  aa  rabbi 
in  1376  and  was  appointed  to  the  rabbinate  of 
Szegedin.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Hungarian  government  choae  him  to  be  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  new  Landesrabbincrechide  at  Buda- 
pest^ where  he  has  since  taught  on  a  great  variety 
of  »ubieet«»  In  187S  he  was  a  fieldn^haplain  in 
the  Austro-Hun^irian  army  of  occupation  in  Bos- 
nia. Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Talmud  Torah  school  in  Budapest,  an  insti- 
tution with  which  he  is  still  connected.  In  1894 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  literal 
society  IzraeLUa  Magyar  Jrodami  TdmUatt  of  which 
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he  was  elected  vice-president  four  years  later.  His 
chief  works,  in  addit  on  to  numerous  contributions 
to  scientific  periodicals  and  various  encyclopedias, 
are  NizdmVa  Leben  und  Werke,  und  der  zweite  Theil 
des  NizAmVscken  Alexanderbuchea  (Leipsic,  1871); 
Mitalicheddin  Sa'adi^s  Aphorismen  und  Sinnge- 
dichte,  turn  ersten  Male  herausgegeben  und  iiberaeUt 
(Strasburg,  1879);  Die  Agada  der  babyloniachen 
Amorder  (1878);  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  (2  vols., 
1884-90);  Leben  und  Werke  dea  Abulxoalid  Merwdn 
ibn  GanOh  und  die  QueUen  seiner  SchrifterkUirung 
(1885);  Die  Agada  der  paldaiinischen  Amorder  (3 
vols.,  1892-99);  Die  hebrdiache  Sprachunaaenschaft 
vom  zehnten  bia  zum  aechzeJmten  Jahrhundert  (Treves, 
1892);  Die  Bibelexegeae  der  fOdiachen  Religionaphi' 
loaophen  dea  MiUelaltera  vor  Maimimi  (Strasburg, 
1892):  Die  Anfdnge  der  hebrdiachen  Grammatik 
(1895);  Die  Bibelexegeae  MaimiinVa  (1896);  Die 
dUeate  Terminologie  der  jUdiac?ien  Schriftaualegung 
(2  vols.,  1899-1905);  Bin  hebrdiach-peraiachea  W&r-^ 
terbuch  aua  dem  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  (1900); 
and  Aua  dem  Wdrterbuch  Tanchum  Jeruachalmi*8 
(1903).  In  1884  he  and  Joseph  Bdn6czi  founded 
the  Magyar  Zaidd  Szemle,  which  they  edited  for 
seven  years,  and  which  is  still  the  only  Jewish  re- 
view in  Hungary. 

BACHIARIUS,  bak-i-&'ri-xjs:  An  author,  pre- 
sumably a  monk  (cf .  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  Script. 
eccLf  xxiv),  to  whom  are  ascribed  two  writings: 
(1)  a  Liber  de  fide,  in  which  he  defends  his  ortho- 
doxy against  attacks,  probably  of  the  Priscillian- 
ists  (cf.  Priscillian,  ed.  0.  Schepss,  CSEL,  xviii, 
1889,  index,  p.  167);  and  (2)  a  Liber  de  repara- 
Hone  lapai  ad  Januarium,  in  which  he  takes  the 
part  of  a  monk  whose  offenses  against  morality  had 
been  treated  with  extreme  rigor  by  his  abbot. 

G.  KrCoer. 
Biblioorapht:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  xx.  Consult  Fess- 
ler-Jungmann,  InstUiUionea  patrologioB,  vol.  ii,  part  1.  418- 
427  Innsbruck.  1892;  S.  Berber.  Hiatoire  de  la  VulgaU, 
p.  28.  Nancy.  1803;  G.  L.  Hahn.  Bibliothek  der  Symbole, 
\  208.  Leipsic,  1807;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Do*  apoatoliache 
Symbol,  i-iif  passim,  Leipsic,  1894-1900. 

BACHMANN,  bOn'mOn  (GEORG),  PHILIPP:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Geislingen  (34  m.  s.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  Oct.  13,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen  (Ph.D.,  1887)  and  the  semi- 
nary for  preachers  at  Munich  (1888).  He  was  a 
lecturer  at  Erlangen  in  1888-90,  and  pastor  at 
Urfersheim  in  1890-92,  after  which  he  was  a  teacher 
of  religion  at  Nuremberg  until  1902,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Erlangen.  He  has  written  Die  peraonliche  Heila- 
erfahrung  (Leipsic,  1889);  Die  augaburgische 
Confeaaion  (1900);  Sitterdehre  Jeau  (1904);  and 
Kommentar  zm  /  Karinther  (1905). 

BACHMAim,  JOHAimES  FRANZ  JULIUS: 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Feb.  24,  1832;  d.  at  Ros- 
tock Apr.  12,  1888.  He  studied  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  became  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  1856, 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  1858, 
also  university  preacher,  1874.  In  his  student 
days  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  attracted  him 
most,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  the  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  firmness  of  the  latter  in  defending 
tradition   which   influenced  Bachmann  to  devote 


himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  His  theological  position  may  be  thus 
characterized:  The  conception  of  prophecy  seemed 
to  him  determined  by  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment; 
for  this  reason  he  believed  that  the  spiritual,  not 
the  literal,  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  avoid  the 
one-sided  spiritualism  which  Hengstenberg  espoused 
in  his  earlier  works.  His  scholarship  in  his  chosen 
field  is  evident  in  two  works,  Die  Featgeaetze  dca 
Pentateucha  aufa  neue  kritiadi  unteraucht  (Berlin, 
1858),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  against 
Hupfeld,  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  festival  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  his  unfinished  conmien- 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Judges  (Berlin,  1868),  upon 
which  he  had  spent  years  of  labor.  Of  this  work 
George  F.  Moore  remarks  {Commentary  on  Judges, 
New  York,  1895,  I):  "  By  far  the  fullest  recent 
conunentary  on  Judges  is  that  of  J.  Bachmann, 
which  was  unfortunately  never  carried  beyond  the 
fifth  chapter.  The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of 
Hengstenberg,  and  he  is  a  stanch  opponent  of 
modem  criticism  of  every  shade  and  school;  but 
in  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  exhaust- 
ive thoroughness  of  treatment,  his  volume  stands 
without  a  rival."  Bachmann  also  wrote  with 
reverence  and  learning  a  biography  of  his  teacher 
Hengstenberg  (2  vols.,  Gtitersloh,  1876-80). 

E.  KQnio. 

Biblioorapht:  H.    Behiq,    JokannM   Bachmann,  Rovtock. 

1888  (by  his  son-in-law). 

BACILIERI,        ba"ch!-lf-6'ri,     BARTOLOlfEO: 

Cardinal-priest;  b.  at  Breonio  (near  Verona), 
Italy,  Mar.  28,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Verona 
and  the  Collegio  Capranica,  Rome,  and  after  long 
service  in  the  priesthood,  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Nyssa  in  1888,  at  the  same  time  being 
appointed  bishop  coadjutor  of  Verona.  Three 
years  later  he  became  bishop  of  the  latter  see,  and 
in  1901  was  created  cardinal-priest  of  San  Bartolo- 
meo  airisola.  He  is  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Index  and  of  Indulgences  and  Relics. 

BACON,  BENJAMIN  WISNER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Litchfield,  0)nn.,  Jan.  15,  1860.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1881  and  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  1884,  and  held  successive  Congre- 
gational pastorates  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  (1884- 
89),  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.  (1889-96).  In  1896  he 
became  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  in  1897  Buckin^iam 
professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  con- 
tributions and  a  translation  of  Wildeboer's  Het 
Ontataan  van  denKanan  deaOuden  Verbonds  (Gronin- 
gen,  1889)  under  the  title  The  Origin  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Teatament  (London,  1895),  he  has  written 
The  Geneaia  of  Geneaia  (Hartford,  1891);  Triple 
Tradition  of  the  Exodua  (1894);  Introduction  to 
the  New  Teatament  (New  York,  1900);  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (1902);  and  The  Story  of  St.  Paul 
(Boston,  1905). 

BACON,  FRANCIS:  English  philosopher  and 
statesman;  b.  in  London  Jan.  22,  1561,  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  (b.  1509;  d.  1579),  Lord  Keep^ 
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of  tbe  Great  Seal  under  Elizabeth;  d.  at  Highgate, 
near  London,  Apr.  9,  1626.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1573-75,  and  in  1576  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn.  He  entered  parliament 
in  1584,  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng- 
land, and  rose  through  various  posts  in  the  public 
service  imtil  he  reached  the  Lord  Chancellorship 

in    1618.    The    same    year    he    was 
Life.       raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Veru- 

1am,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
Viscoimt  St.  Albans.  In  1621  he  was  charged 
with  accepting  bribes,  and  was  tried  and  found 
guilty;  his  offices  were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ^40,000,  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  was  disabled  from 
sitting  in  parliament  and  coming  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  court.  Feeling  his  disgrace  keenly, 
he  went  into  retirement  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  study  and  literary  work.  The  par- 
liamentary sentence,  however,  was  not  imposed, 
for  the  king  (James  I)  practically  remitted  his 
fine  and  in  1622  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  London. 
As  philosopher  and  man  of  letters  Bacon's  fame 
is  in  bright  contrast  to  his  sad  failure  in  public  life. 
His  philosophy  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  various 
parts  and  fragments  of  a  work  which  he  called 
Inatauratio  magna  and  which  he  left  inoomplete; 
the  most  important  part  is  the  Novum  organum 
(published  1620).  His  philosophy  is  a  method 
rather  than  a  system;  but  the  influence  of  this 
method  in  the  development  of  British  thought 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  Luther  was 
the  reformer  of  religion,  so  Bacon  was  the  reformer 
of  philosophy.  Luther  had  claimed  that  the  Scrip- 
ture was  to  be  interpreted  by  private  judgment, 
not  by  authority.  The  problem  of  Bacon  was  to 
suggest  a  method  of  interpreting  nature.  The 
old  method  afforded  no  fruits.  It  "  flies  from  the 
senses  and  particulars  "  to  the  most  general  laws, 

and    then    applies    deduction.    This 

Bacon's       is  the  "  anticipation  of  nature."    To 

Philosophy,   it  Bacon  opposes  the  ''  interpretation 

of  nature."  Natiu^  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, not  by  the  use  of  the  deductive  syllogism, 
but  by  the  induction  of  facts,  by  a  gradual  ascent 
from  facts,  through  intermediate  laws  called 
''  axioms,"  to  the  forms  of  natiu^.  Before  begin- 
ning this  induction,  the  inquirer  is  to  free  his  mind 
from  certain  false  notions  or  tendencies  which 
distort  the  truth.  These  are  called  "  Idols " 
(idola),  and  are  of  four  kinds:  "  Idols  of  the  Tribe  " 
(idola  tribiis)f  which  are  common  to  the  race; 
"  Idols  of  the  Den "  (idola  apecua),  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual;  "  Idols  of  the  Market- 
place "  (idola  fori),  coming  from  the  misuse  of 
language;  and  **  Idols  of  the  Theater "  (idola 
theatri),  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  authority. 
The  end  of  induction  is  the  discovery  of  forms, 
the  ways  in  which  natural  phenomena  occur,  the 
causes  from  which  they  proceed.  Nature  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  a  search  after  final  causes. 
"  Nature  to  be  commanded  must  be  obeyed." 
Philosophy  will  then  be  fruitful.  Faith  is  shown 
by  works.     Philosophy  is  to  be  known  by  fruits. 

In  the  application  of  this  method  in  the  physical 
f  nd  moral  world,  Bacon  himself  accomplished  but 


little.  His  system  of  morals,  if  system  it  may  be 
called,  IB  to  be  gathered  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  his  De  augmerUia  acientiarum  (1623;  a 
translation  into  Latin  and  expansion  of  an  earlier 
English  work,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  1605),. 
and  from  his  Eaaaya  (first  ed.,  10  essays,  1597; 
ed.  with  38  essays,  1612;  final  ed.,  58  essays,  1625). 
Moral  action  means  action  of  the  human  will* 
The  will  is  governed  by  reason.     Its  spur  is  the 

passions.     The   moral   object   of   the 
Ethics,      will    is    the    good.     Bacon,    like    the 

ancient  moralists,  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  right.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers  for  disputing, 
about  the  chief  good.  It  is  a  question  of  religion,, 
not  of  ethics.  His  moral  doctrine  has  reference 
exclusively  to  this  world.  Duty  is  only  that  which 
one  owes  to  the  community.  Duty  to  God  is  an 
affair  of  religion.  The  cultivation  of  the  will  in  the 
direction  of  the  good  is  accomplished  by  the  for- 
mation  of  a  habit.  For  this  Bacon  lays  down 
certain  precepts.  No  general  rules  can  be  made 
for  moral  action  imder  all  circumstances.  The 
characters  of  men  differ  as  their  bodies  differ. 

Bacon   separates   distinctly    religion    and    phi- 
losophy.   The  one  is  not  incompatible  with  the 

other;  for   "  a   little    philosophy    in- 

Relation    clineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 

Between    depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's; 

Philosophy  minds    about    to    religion."    Bacon 

and  Re-    has   been   sometimes   regarded   as   a 

ligion.       defender    of     unbelief,     because     he 

opposed  the  search  after  final  cause? 
in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  discourage  the  search  after  final  causes 
in  science,  it  is  another  thing  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  final  causes.  "  I  had  rather  believe,"  he 
says,  "  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Alcoran  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind  "  (Eaaay  on  Atheiam). 
The  object  of  scientific  inquiry  should  be  the 
"form,"  not  the  final  cause. 

While  philosophy  is  not  atheistic  it  does  not 
inform  religion  Tertullian,  Pascal,  and  Bacon 
agree  in  proclaiming  the  separation  of  the  two 
domains.  Tertullian  and  Pascal  do  it  to  save 
religion  from  rationalism;  Bacon  does  it  to  save 
philosophy  from  the  "  Idols."  Credo  quia  absur- 
dum  is  expressed  in  the  following  words.  "  But  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right- 
eousness was  of  such  a  nature  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 
The  more  discordant,  therefore,  and  incredible,  the 
divine  mysteiy  is,  the  more  honor  is  shown  to 
God  in  believing  it,  and  the  nobler  is  the  victory 
of  faith  "  (De  augmentia,  bk.  ix).  Religion  comes,, 
therefore,  not  from  the  light  of  natiue,  but  from 
that  of  revelation.  "  First  he  breathed  light 
upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos,  then  he 
breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man,  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen "  (Eaaay  on  Truth),  Gne  may  employ 
reason  to  separate  revealed  from  natural  truth, 
and  to  draw  inferences  from  the  former;  but  we 
must  not  go  to  excess  by  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  divine  mysteries,  nor  attach  the  same  authority 
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to  inferences  &s  to  pnDciples^.  If  Baoon  was  an 
atheist,  &»  Bome  (Mhn^  Mb  writings  are  certainly 
not  atheistic.  He  muat^  in  that  cajse^  have  been  a 
hypocrite  in  order  to  be  a  flatterer,  and,  if  a  flatterer, 
a  most  foolish  one.  Yet  the  inductive  method 
haa  given  natural  theolo^  the  facts  which  point 
most  significantly  to  God. 

BiBLioanAJ^T ;  B&con'ft  religioua  works  are  thus  etLUiner- 
aCed  by  Prof,  Tbomas  Fowler;  (1)  the  Mrditalion^m  Hurce 
(publiflbed  with  th«  EtmtfM.  1597);  {2}  A  Confsanon  of 
Fai^  (wrieien  before  1003,  published  1648^;  <:i}  &  Trans- 
iotwn  of  Cwtmn  Paaimi  into  En^fliaK  VrrM^  (compofi«d 
dtuinB  &  fit  of  aickrieiiia  14^24^  [iublishe<i  n^25];  (4)  thm 
prayera.  The  Silent' s  Frafftr,  The  Writer'a  Prayer,  and 
a  third  oompoMyd  during  hin  troubles  (1621),  Ths  moiit 
oomplflte  and  b*At  edition  of  Uscsua'a  Workt  is  by  J,  Sped- 
ding,  R.  Lp,  Ellii,  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7  voli..  London.  1857^ 
&9,  new  ed.,  1870.  which  in  AuppLeinented  by  BpeddinjE^^fl 
I^tUrt  and  Life,  7  vols.,  1S61-74;  abridged  eJ.,  2  vols., 
1878,  Of  numerou*  editiotie  of  epedol  wgrkq^  tnention 
may  he  tnaJe  of  The  Advancement  &f  I^earmnff  by  W, 
Aldis  Wright.  4th  ed..  Oxford,  1891;  the  EamifM  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  London.  1850.  6th  ed.,  1864;  by  W.  Aldia 
Wright,  Cantbridife,  1S62;  and  by  E,  A.  Abbott,  2 
VqIh.^  London,  1876;  and  the  Novum  or^num,  trannliLtioi] 
and  text  by  G.  W»  Kitchin,  Oitford,  i85£;  text  with  in- 
troduction, notef},  etc..  by  Thocnaa  Fowler,  2d  ed.,  ib. 
18Se.  For  the  life  of  B&€on  and  crititism,  noiiHult 
Macaulay's  famous  esaay  (handy  cd.,  by  Longn^nnN.  1D04), 
which,  however,  in  con«iiiered  incorreet  and  unfair: 
Thotnaa  Fowler.  Francis  Bacon^  m  the  serit^n  uf  £ncJuA 
Ph^>»opherm^  London,  ISSl;  idem,  in  DNH,  ii,  32S- 
360  fthe  beet  eummary);  IL  W.  Churth,  in  the  ETigiiMh 
Mtn  &f  l^eUtTM,  London  J  8S4:  E.  A,  Abbutt,  Frantit  Bacon: 
Aceoy^ni  of  hit  Life  and  %Ve/rk*.  ib.  18S5;  J.  Nichol  Frantic 
Bacon,  hi*  Life  and  Fkila^phv*  ^  voIj*.*  ib-  IBSft-SQ,  re- 

BACOir,  LEOHARB:  Congiogationatist;  b.  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  ISOi^  d.  in  New  Haven, 
CJonn.p  Dec.  24,  188L  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  became  pa^ 
tor  of  the  First  (Center)  Church  in  New  Haven  in 
1825,  and  retained  hii^  connection  ^ith  the  church 
during  hi  a  life,  after  ldC€  nii  pastor  emeritus.  He 
was  instructor  in  revealed  n^ligton  in  tiie  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  1866-71,  and  lecturer  on  church 
polity  and  American  church  history,  1&7X  till  hb 
death.  lie  w^is  one  of  the  founders  and  early  edi* 
tors  of  TAe  jVetc?  Englander  (1S43)  and  of  The 
New  York  Independent  { 1848).  His  published  books 
include  a  life  and  selections  from  the  w^rk^ 
of  Richard  Baxter  (2  vob.,  New  Haven,  I83tl)j 
Thirteen  HiBtx^rieai  DtJicourse^  on  the  Completion  of 
Two  Hundred  ^'ear^  from  the  Beginnintf  of  the  First 
Church  in  Xew  Haven  (1839);  Slattery  Di^ciuiaed  in 
Oeeamtmal  E^ojfs  from  1BS3  to  IS4^  (Now  York, 
1846);  The  Genemn  of  the  Xew  England  Churches 
(1874).  He  possessed  a  marked  indivnduality  of 
chamrter  and  wa^^  an  able  and  influential  leader 
in  his  denomination.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
slavery  contest,  and  was  a  prolific  writer  and  fre- 
quent speaker  upon  all  topics  of  eoctal  and  political 
reform, 

BACON,  LEOZTARD  WOOLSEY;  Congregation- 
alist;  b,  at  New  Haven,  Conn-,  Jan.  \,  1810;  d,  at 
Asaonet,  Maas,,  May  12,  1907.  He  was  educated  at 
Yalo  (B,A.,  IS.'MJj;  he  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Yale  (1864),  and  medicine  at  Yale  (M.D,,  1855). 
He  was  pastor  of  St,  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  N,  Y,,  in  1856-57  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1857-60.     He 


was  missionary  at  large  for  Connecticut  in  lS6t-62^ 
and  then  held  successive  paatoratea  at  Stamfordf 
Cnnn.  (18C3-6:i),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  (1865-70),  and 
BaJtimore,  Md.  (1871-72).  From  1S72  to  11^77  be 
was  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  waji  pastor  at  Norwich,  Conn.  (1878-82), 
Philadelphia  (1883-^86),  and  Augusta,  Ga.  (1S86- 
88),  Since  lf>01  he  lia*  been  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Assonet,  Mass.  He  has  edited 
Congtegational  Hymn  and  Tune  Bttok  {New  Haven, 
1857)  J  The  Book  of  WorMp  (New  York,  18d5>; 
The  Life  J  Speech  es^  and  Discourses  of  Father  Hya- 
citUhe  (1872);  The  Hymnnof  Martin  Luther  Sci  to 
their  Original  Melodies,  with  on  English  Vertion 
(1883);  and  The  Church  Book  .  Hipnm  and  Tune^ 
(1883).  He  has  also  written  The  Vatican  Coun- 
cil (New  York,  1872):  Church  Papers:  Easayx  on 
Subjects  Ecrleiftiastical  and  Social  (1876);  The  Sim" 
plidtg  that  hi  in  Christ  (1885);  Irenies  and  P^Uem- 
ics  (1898);  Hijttari/  of  American  Christianiiy  (1898); 
and  Stor}f  of  the  Congregatianatists  (1904). 

BACOH   (BACO),  ROGEl^:     The  famous  Fran- 

dacan  theologian,  called  doctor  mirabitis  ;  b,  at  or 
near  Ilchester  (31  m.  s.  of  Bristol).  Somersetshire, 
1214;  d,  at  Oxford  June  11,  1294.  Ho  studied 
first  at  Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  where  he  took  tlie 
degree  of  doctor  of  holy  scriptiut^  in  1248  and 
joined  the  onler  of  St,  Francis, — probably  imme^ 
diately  after  receiving  his  degree.  In  taking  this 
step,  he  followed,  it  \^  said,  the  axlvic^  of  the  famous 
bi.sfiop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grosscteste  (q,v,);  but  it 
is  more  ptxjbable  that  his  countryman  Ad^m  of 
Marsh  (dc  Marisco)  from  Bath,  himself  a  Francis^ 
can  and  profesffl^r  of  philosophy  at  Oxford  (d,  about 
1260),  induced  him  to  join  that  order  (cf .  J.  Pel  ten, 
Robert  Gromcie^,  Freiburg,  1887,  94  sqq.).  Bacon 
now  taught  in  Oxfonl  and  Paris,  though  it  can  not 
be  stated  how  long  he  stayed  in  either  place. 

On  account  of  his  deep  insight  into  the  realm  of 
natural  science,  which  was  then  little  known,  and 
becfiuse  of  the  astonishing  efTecta  w^hich  hie  phyt^ 
ical  experiments  produced  upon  pupils  and  other 
contemporaries,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  ^*  msi- 
gician  "  and  astrologer,  busying  himself  with  illicit 
arts.     Some  accidental  remarks  of  his  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  upon  human  destiny  may  have 
fumi«hfKJ  occasion  for  this  surmise.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  himself  the  scholar  of  whom  he 
narrates  that  he  was  fined  for  making  a  burning- 
glass    (Op,   moj.,   iii,    116).    The  many  vexations 
which    he  experienced,    especially    at 
Suspected  the  haniLi  of  the  friars,  iniluc*!d  Kim  to 
and  Perse-  write  to  Pope  CJement  IV  (formerly 
cuted  as  a    Gutiio    Foulquc^),    who    as    cardtnaJ- 
Magician,    legate  in   France   antl    England    had 
shown  a  friendly  cEsposition  toward 
him.    Clement  answered  from  Viterba  (Aug.   22, 
1266)  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  requested  Bacon  to 
senri  some  of  his  works.     Accordingly  he  sent  his 
Opus  majuB  to  Home,  and  between  1266  and  12G8 
also  the  Opyj^  minus  and  Opus  tertium,    A  pupil  of 
Bacon  y  the  London  magister  John,  seema  to  havio 
taken  an  important  part  at  that  time  in  interpret- 
ing the^e  works   to  the   pope,  and  probably  sdao 
produced  and  explained  some  instruments  made  by 
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his  teacher.  The  fint  investigation  was  favor- 
able to  the  genial  scholar,  but  a  renewed  charge 
which  was  brought  against  him  by  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  Jerome  of  Aseoli,  during  the  pon- 
tiacate  of  Nicholas  III  (1277-«1),  especially  on 
account  of  the  treatise  De  vera  astronomia,  ended 
with  Bacon's  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  either 
in  Paris  or  at  some  other  place  in  France.  Ten 
years  he  thus  spent  behind  the  walls,  but  when 
Jerome  had  become  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  Baoon  ob- 
tained his  liberty  through  the  recommendation  of 
influential  friends  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England. 

Bacon  belongs  to  those  scientists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  approached  modem  methods.  On  this 
account  he  critidces  sharply  the  scholastic  method 
of  instruction.  In  his  Compendium  shidii  philoso- 
phicB  he  speaks  disparagingly  of  Aristotle,  Albert 
the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  **  boyish  " 
learning  and  effort  he  censures,  also  of  the  great 
Franciscan  theologian  Alexander  of  Hales.  The 
attacks  upon  the  latter  explain  in  part  the  hostU- 
itics  which  he  experienced  from  his  fellow  friars. 
In  the  Opus  majua  (treating  in  six  sections  ''  of  the 
hindrances  of  philosophy;  of  the  relation  between 
theology  and  philosophy;  of  the  study  of  languages; 
of  mathematics;  of  optics;  of  ex|>erimental  knowl- 
edge ")  his  decidedly  antischolastic  standpoint  is 
also  evident.    No  less  do  we  find  this 

Anticipa-  in  his  Opua  minus,  which  endeavors 
tion  of  Mod-  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  Opus 
em  Methods  principaie  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and 

and  Dis-    in  the  Opus  teriium,  in  which  the  prin- 

coveries.  cipal  theses  of  both  works  are  repro- 
duced in  a  more  aphoristic  form 
(clothed  in  a  more  elegant  diction  to  make  their  im- 
derstanding  easier  and  more  acceptable  to  his  papal 
protector  Clement  IV).  In  his  theological  works, 
of  which  two  only  have  been  preserved.  Bacon 
also  appears  as  representative  of  an  antischolastic 
tendency.  The  EpisUla  de  laude  Scnpturas  Sacrce 
(ed.  Wharton,  in  Ussher'sHistorta  doffmatica  de  Scrip- 
iuriSf  London,  1099)  is  permeated  by  a  reformar 
tory  spirit.  He  emphaJsizes  the  sentence:  Toia 
scienUa  in  Btbliis  eontenta  est  principaliter  et  fontor- 
liter  ;  he  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  (and,  if  possible,  also  by  the  laity);  he 
emphasizes  in  a  critical  spirit  the  need  of  correcting 
the  Vulgate  and  cautions  against  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  expositors  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  In  the  last  of  his  works,  the 
Compendium  studii  thedogici  (composed  in  1292), 
he  appears  rather  as  a  representative  of  church 
tradition,  and  denounces  the  "  gross  errors  "  of  a 
Parisian  theologian,  the  sententiarian  Richardus 
Comubiensis.  The  advanced  character  of  his 
theological  thought  and  teaching  is  evident  also  in 
his  works  on  natural  philosophy;  for  example,  he 
speaks  in  the  Opus  minus  of  the  "  seven  principal 
sins '  in  theological  study,  including  the  neglect  of 
the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the 
corruption  of  the  traditional  text,  and  the  wrong 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  With 
regard  to  the  future  progress  and  triumphs  of 
natural  science.  Bacon,  in  bold  anticipation,  fore- 
saw and  predicted  many  things,  which  assure  to 
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him  the  repute  of  a  prophet,  just  as  he  diaoovered 
the  principles  of  the  telesoope  and  microscope,  waa 
able  to  outline  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  laws  of  cos- 
mology than  any  other  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  proofs  that  the  Julian  calendar  needed  correc- 
tion, and  the  ways  and  means  which  he  indicated 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  for  which  he  was  praised 
by  Copernicus,  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Of  Bacon's  writings  the  most  are  philosophical, 
or  rather  physical.  The  most  important  works 
of  this  class,  especially  the  Opus  majus,  remained 
in  manuscript  till  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Opera  chemica  Rogeri  Baconis,  which 
was  published  in  folio  in  1485,  was  followed  by  a 
few  minor  writings  pertaining  to  alchemy  and 
mathematics.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
the  tractate  on  the  secret  powers  of  art  and  nature 
(first  published  at  Paris,  1541,  under  the  title, 
De  mirabili  potestate  artis  et  naturcB ; '  often  issued 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy 
with  the  title:  De  secrctis  operibus  artis  et  natura). 

His  principal  work,  Opus  majus  ad 
Writings.    Clementem   IV,   was    first    published 

in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Samuel 
Jebb  (London,  1733),  and  not  before  1859  were 
his  philosophical  and  physical  works,  which  sup- 
I^ement  his  main  work,  issued  {Fr.  R.  Baconis 
opera  qucedam  hactenus  inedita,  soil.  Opus  tertium, 
Opus  minus.  Compendium  studii  philosophic^,  De 
ntdlitate  magia,  De  secretis  natures  operibus,  ed. 
J.  F.  Brewer,  Rolls  Series,  No.  15).  Two  other 
works  followed  this  publication:  the  tractate  De 
philosophia  morali,  which  Baoon  composed  as  part 
vii  of  his  Opus  majus  (Dublin;  1860),  and  De  mvUv- 
plications  specierum,  which  was  published  in  1897 
as  an  addition  to  J.  H.  Bridges's  new  edition  of 
the  Opus  majus  (The  Opus  majus  of  R.  Bacon, 
edited  with  introduction  and  analytical  table,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1897),  which  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
complete  text,  including  also  the  seventh  part, 
of  moral-philosophical  contents.  His  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  a  Fragment  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited 
from  the  manuscript,  with  notes  by  E.  Nolan  and 
S.  A.  Hirsch,  appeared  in  1902  (London),  and  a 
Greek  tragedy  was  first  published  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Cambridge  press.  In  manuscript  are 
still  the  Comptitus  naturalium  (3  books  pertaining 
to  the  calendar  and  chronology),  the  Communia 
naturalium,  and  the  Communia  mathematica, 

O.  ZdCKLEHf. 
Biblioorapht:  For  the  life  Jebb's  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Opua  maju**  ut  sup.;  M.  le  Clerc,  in  the  HuUrire  lit- 
Uraire  de  la  Franes,  vol.  xx.  Paris.  1842;  E.  Charles,  Roffer 
Bacon,  m  vie,  ses  ouvra^M,  ses  doctrinUt  Paris,  1861  (*'a 
model  of  industry,  skill,  and  intelligence  ");  L.  Schneider, 
Roifer  Baeon^  eine  Monographie  mr  Qetdiidite  der  Phu- 
loaophie  de*  dreiaehrUen  JahrhunderU,  Augsburg.  1873; 
DNB,  ii.  374-878;  J.  H.  Bridges,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Ojna  majua,  ut  sup.  (this  and 
Chariea  are  the  best  sources);  H.  Hurter,  Thtotogia  can 
tholica  temporamedii  ant,  pp.  310-312,  Innsbruck,  1800. 
On  Bacon  as  scientific  investigator  consult:  K.  Werner, 
Die  Peifcholooie,  ErkemUmalehre  und  Wiemnaekaflalehredee 
Roger  Baeo,  and  Die  Koemologie  und  aUoemeins  Naturlehre 
dee  Roger  Baeo,  both  Vienna,  1870.  For  his  significance 
as  forerunner  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  scripture  and 
as  Bible-critic,  F.  A.  Oasquet,  Englieh  Bible  CriHeiem  in 
Ae  Thirteen^  Century,  in  The  Dublin  Review,  cxxii  (1808). 
1-22. 
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BADEN,  ba'den:  A  grand  duchy  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  German  Empire,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by 
Wtirttemberg  and  Hohenzollem,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzer- 
land, Alsace,  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate  (Rhenish 
Bavaria);  area,  5,281  square  miles;  population 
(1900),  1,867,944,  of  whom  1,131,639  (60.6!$) 
are  Roman  Catholics;  704,058  (37.7j;),  Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  partly  Lutherans,  and  including 
some  of  the  Reformed  communion,  especially  near 
the  Swiss  border,  and  several  flourishing  Methodist 
congregations,  which  have  received  help  from 
America;  5,563,  other  Christians;  26,132  (1.4*;), 
Jews;  and  552,  otherwise  classified.  In  late  years, 
owing  to  immigration  and  emigration,  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  decreased,  while  that  of 
Protestants  has  increased. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  Evangelical  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  are  public  corporations  with  the 
right  of  holding  public  divine  services.  Other 
bodies  are  restricted  to  privileges  specially  granted. 
Congregations  manage  their  own  afifairs  and  the 
right  of  patronage  is  unknown.  Ecclesiastical 
property  is  administered  by  Church  and  State 
jointly.  No  religious  order  can  be  introduced 
without  consent  of  the  government.  Invested 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as 
well  as  for  education,  have  generally  been  with- 
drawn from  ecclesiastical  boards. 

The  Evangelical  Protestant  Established  Church 
is  a  union  of  diverse  elements,  consequent  upon 
territorial  changes,  accomplished  in  1821.  As 
now  constituted  the  grand  duke  is  at  the  head. 
All  permanent  residents  of  a  parish  are  regarded 
as  members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  active 
members  choose  a  representative  committee, 
which  has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  pastor 
and  important  financial  questions,  and  selects 
the  Church  Council.  The  latter  with  the  pastor 
has  the  general  charge  of  the  congregation.  0)n- 
gregations  are  united  into  dioceses,  and  diocesan 
synods,  consisting  of  all  pastors  and  an  equal 
number  of  elders  meet  yearly.  Diocesan  affairs 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  dean  and  a  diocesan  com- 
mittee of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members  elected 
by  the  synod.  A  general  synod  meets  every  five 
years;  it  consists  of  the  Prelate,  seven  members 
named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  synod.  It  cooperates  in 
ecclesiast'cal  legislation,  approves  the  church 
budget,  has  the  right  of  complaint  against  the 
Upper  Church  Coimcil,  and  chooses  a  synodal 
committee  to  work  with  the  latter.  The  Upper 
Church  Council  is  appointed  by  the  grand  diike. 
Church  revenues  are  supplemented,  when  necessary, 
by  taxation,  equal  sums  being  appropriated  for 
the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
although  the  latter  has  declined  such  aid  under  the 
condition  imposed  binding  the  bishop  to  accept  all 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State.  Ministers  receive 
salaries,  ranging  from  1,600  to  4,000  marks,  graded 
according  to  years  of  service.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  obligatory  in  all  schools  and  a  (Protestant) 
theological  faculty  is  maintained  at  Heidelberg. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  belongs 


to  the  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  forms  the 
archbishopric  of  Freiburg.  The  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  particularly  the  questions  of  the 
position  of  the  bishops,  the  appointment  of  priests, 
the  maintenance  of  independent  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  the  right  of  establishing  religious  societies 
and  institutions,  and  the  management  of  church 
property,  have  been  in  almost  continual  dispute 
between  the  government  and  the  curia,  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations  have  not  led  to  a  permanent 
settlement.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

BADEN  (DC  AARGAU),  CONFERENCE  OF:   An 

early  attempt  to  check  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land. It  met  at  Baden  in  Aargau,  May  21, 1520, 
and  closed  June  18.  The  assembly  was  large  and 
brilliant,  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich, 
having  very  generally  sent  their  delegates  and  theo- 
logians. The  chief  speakers  for  the  Reformation 
were  CEcolampadius  and  Berthold  Haller;  for  t!ie 
Roman  Catholics  Eck,  Faber,  and  Mumer.  Tae 
entire  conduct  of  the  assembly  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  and  its  decision 
against  the  latter  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Its 
decrees,  however,  had  little  influence  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  indiscreet  efforts  to  give  them 
practical  effect  brought  them  still  further  into 
disfavor.  The  acts  were  published  by  Mumer 
(Lucerne,  1527). 

Bxbliooeapht:  Sohaff,  Christian  Church,  vii.  98-102,  New 
York.  1892. 

BADEN  (m  BADEN),  CONFERENCE  OF,  1589. 

See  P18TORIU8. 

BADER,  ba'der,  JOHANN:  Leader  of  the 
Reformation  at  Landau  in  the  Palatinate  (18  m. 
n.w.  of  Carlsruhe);  b.,  probably,  at  ZweibrQcken 
(50  m.  w.  of  Speyer),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  about 
1470;  d.  at  Landau  shortly  before  Aug.  16,  1545. 
Of  his  early  years  almost  nothing  is  known.  He 
seems  to  have  studied  at  Heidelberg  in  1486  and 
succeeding  years  and  then  appears  as  chaplain  in 
ZweibrUcken,  where  he  was  also  tutor  to  Duke 
Ludwig  (b.  1502).  In  1518  Bader  was  called  as 
minister  to  Landau,  where  he  labored  till  his  death. 
From  1522  he  openly  opposed  Roman  abuses  and 
especially  auricular  confession.  Called  to  api>ear 
before  the  spiritual  court  at  Speyer,  he  followed 
the  summons  and,  after  many  proceedings,  was 
bidden,  July  17,  1523,  to  preach  in  future  the  holy 
gospel  only  and  to  obey  the  imperial  mandates. 
As  he  believed  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  pure 
gospel,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  change  his 
former  manner,  and,  upheld  by  the  confidence  of 
his  congregation,  he  opposed  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  the  more,  and  openly  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  mass  for  the  dead,  invocation 
of  the  saints,  monastic  vows,  and  fasts.  For  this 
he  was  again  summoned  to  Speyer,  Mar.  10,  1524, 
His  proposal,  to  prove  his  teachings  from  the  New 
Testament,  was  rejected,  and  he  was  excommu- 
nicated. Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  he  appealed 
to  a  future  council,  published  his  appeal  with  all 
the  documents,  and,  supported  by  the  city-council, 
steadfastly  continued  Ws  reformatory  work.  He 
devoted  great  care  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth. 
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and  aissembled  the  "  young  pt?f>pio  *'  of  the  city 
and  instmct'Cd  tbem  in  the  Christian  faith.  About 
Easter^  152(5,  be  publlBhcd  his  Gesprdcksbi/chleinf 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  evangelical 
catechism.  In  this  he  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord*6  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  doctrine 
of  bapti.'jm,  and  the  ten  commandments.  In  1527 
he  opposed  the  Anu baptists,  but  afterward  he  waa 
strongly  inSuenced  by  Schwenckfeld^  as  appears 
e«pecially  in  his  KatcchismuB  published  in  1544, 
a  new  edition  of  his  earlier  work,  containing  a 
treatment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  not  found  in  the 
Gesprdchsbiichkin.  He  states  that  wliere  the  prin- 
cipal requisite  for  a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — a  church  of  true  belie veis^ — is  lackiDg, 
it  is  better  not  to  celebrate.  And  indeed,  after 
1541,  Bader  could  no  more  be  induced  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  Landau*  because  he  did  not 
regard  the  coogregaUon  there  as  sufRciently  holyi 

JuLiTTS  Ney. 

BtauoaaAPiTT:  J.  P.  Celbert,  M&aisier  Johann  Badm-x  Leben 
und  Schriften,  Nfitistadt,  1SG8.  For  a  f  uU  nccaunt  of  the  de- 
bate on  infsmt  bp-ptimii  at  Latidau.  Jan.  20-  1537.  between 
Hans  Denk  and  Bader,.  ci.  Badtrr'«  Brtiderliehe  Warnjing 
fQT  d<m  nvtivrt  AbgAtti»ch£n  Ord^n  def  Wideri&ufftr  (1527), 
of  whieh  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Munich  and  ia  tbe  Li* 
bmry  o|  the  University  of  RDrJiesecr.  Bader  atrptigly 
opposed  Beak  at  the  time,  but  later  he  adopted  mPBt  of 
bi«  viewfi;  ti.  L.  Keller,  Bin  Apoti$l  dtr  Witdirmufer,  pp^ 
196-200,  l>cipBic,  1SS2. 

BAENTSCH,  b^ntsh,  BRUlfO  JOHANNES  LEO- 
POLD: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Halle  Mar.  25, 
1859;  d,  at  Jena  Otit.  27,  190tJ.  He  waa  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  and  univereity  of  his  native 
city,  and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Rothen- 
buTg  on  the  Saale  (1880-^)  and  Erfurt  (1888- 
1893),  In  1893  he  became  privat-docent  of  Old 
Testament  science  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  in 
1899  and  full  professor  two  years  later.  In 
theology  he  waa  an  adherent  of  the  historieo- 
critieal  school.  He  wrote:  Das  Bundettbach,  Ex. 
XI  f  $£-jTin,  3S  (llaHe,  1892);  Die  modsrne.  Bibcl- 
kritik  und  die  AutoritM  de^  GoUe^tmrU^  (Erfurt, 
1892);  Das  HeiligkeitsgesetZj  Le^.  xvH-^xvif  eine 
histifristih'kriiische  UriterMuchung  (1893);  GeschiefUs- 
construdion  ader  Wissenachitftf  (Halle,  1896) j 
Die  Biicher  ExoduSj  Leviticus,  Nufneri  Hbersetsi 
and  erkkiH  {2  vok,  Gattingen,  K*0(}-1903);  H^ 
Si.  Chnmherlains  Vor^lcllungtn  iib^r  die  Religionr 
der  Semilen  (Langenaalza^  1905);  anil  AUorierdal- 
xscher  und  iaraelUisclwr  MonoikeisTTtus  (Ttibingen, 
1006). 

BAERWINKEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  RICH- 
ARD :  German  Lutheran ;  b,  at  DalUntn  (a 
village  near  Pcrleberg,  77  m.  n.w,  of  Berlin) 
July  3,  1840*  He  was  educated  at  the  univerHities 
of  Bonn  and  HalLc  from  1&59  to  1862  (Ph.D,,  Jena, 
18ifM),  and  after  passing  hia  theological  exami- 
nations in  1862  and  lS65,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  private  tutor,  waa  a  teacher  in  a  real^cbool  in 
Halle  from  1863  to  1868.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Reglerkirehe  in  Erfurt^ 
where  he  is  alao  superintendent  and  senior  of  the 
Evangehcal  Ministerium,  aa  well  aa  a  member  of 
the  local  academy  of  sciences  mncjB  1891,  being 
like  wise  a  member  of  its  eetiate  since  1905.    He  baa 


been,  moreover,  a  member  of  tlio  governing  board 
of  the  Evangetischcr  Bund  since  ita  establishment  in 
1886,  and  is  a  member  of  the  synodical  council  of 
the  Prus«ian  General  Synod,  bo^idea  being  president 
of  several  ecclesiastical  committees.  He  b  a  me- 
diating theologian,  and  an  advocate  of  the  *'  mod- 
em theology  of  the  ancient  faith;''  He  has  written 
Luther  in  Erfurt  (Erfurt,  1868) ;  Ueber  den  retigi&sen 
Weri  von  Rcuier'^  '*  Ut  min  Stromtid  "  (lS76)j  and 
Im  Garten  GoUe$  (1900),  as  well  as  many  briefer 
pamphlets,  particularly  in  the  FlitgBchriften  des 
tvangelUchen  liundes. 

BAETHGEN^  b^th'geo,  FRIEDRICH  WELHELIC 
ADOLF;  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Lachem 
(a  village  near  Hamehit  25  m.  a.w.  of  Hanover) 
Jan.  16,  1&49;  d.  at  Rohrbach  (a  village  near 
Heidelberg)  Sept,  6,  1905.  He  studied  at  Gftt- 
tingen  and  Kiel,  and  served  in  the  German  army 
in  the  war  against  France,  1S70-7L  He  was  kt 
Russia,  1873-76;  in  Berlin,  1876-77,  and  in  th& 
British  Museum^  1878.  He  became  privat-docent 
at  Kiel  in  187S,  and  aaaociato  professor  of  theology 
in  1884.  From  1881  to  1884  he  waa  also  adjunctu^ 
minislerii  in  KieL  In  1SS8  he  was  called  to  Hallo 
in  the  same  capacity,  but  in  the  foHowiuf?  year 
was  appointed  regular  profeesor  of  theology  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  also  became  counselor  and 
member  of  the  Pomeranian  consistory.  In  1395^ 
he  was  called  to  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of 
Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Psairtwn  nach  det  Pe- 
Bchifa  (Iviel,  1878);  Sindlmn  oder  die  sieben  %t>eiseri 
Ateist£r  {Leipsic,  1879);  Syrische  Grammniik  d^s 
Mar  Elias  von  Tirhan  herawfgegeben  und  ubersetH 
(ISSO);  Anmuth  und  Wurde  in  der  alttestament^ 
lichen  Poe»ie  (Kiel,  1880,  a  lecture);  FragmenU 
syri^cher  und  arabischer  flist^ker  t^ra^i^gegeben 
und  fiber saUt  (LeipHic,  1SS4);  EimngeHenfragiiiente  r 
der  griechUche  Text  dcs  Curetan'schett  S^ers  meder- 
hergestMlt  (1885);  Beilrdge  lur  semiii^chen  Reli^ 
gionsgt^hichU  :  der  Golf  Israfls  und  die  Gotier  der 
Heiden  (Berlin,  1888^;  Die  Psalmenj  iiber^eUt  nnd 
erkmn  (Gattingen,  1897);  andi/w>6  ubersetu  (1898); 
in  adchtion  to  preparing  the  second  ettition  of 
Hiehm's  Handworterbuch  dcs  btbltMchen  AllertwnS' 
(2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1893-94). 

BAGSHAWE,  EDWARD  QILPIN:  Roman  Cath- 
olic titular  archbishop  of  Seleucia  Trachea;  b.  at 
London  Jan.  12,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  Lon- 
don University  College  School  and  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott,  near  Btrmingham  (B.A.,  Londoa 
Univeraity,  1848).  In  1849  he  joined  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Nerit  London^ 
and  in  1862  was  ordained  pnest  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. After  a  priesthood  of  twenty  years  he  was. 
consecrated  Roman  Catholic  biahop  of  Nottingham 
by  Archbishop  Manning  (Nov.  12,  1874),  but 
resigned  in  190  L  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  titular  bishop  of  Hypa^pa^  and  in  1904 
waa  elevated  to  the  titular  archdiocese  of  Seleu- 
eia  Trachea.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
pamphlets,  he  has  written  Notes  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine (London,  1S96;  originally  a  series  of  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Hammersmith  Training  College 
for  Teachena);  Th^  Breviury  Hymns  and  Missot 
Sequences  m  English  Verse  (1900);  The  Psalms  and 
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Cantwtea  in  EngOsh*  Verm  (1903);  and  Doctrinal 
Hymns,  mfA  the  Lift  of  Our  Lord   in  tftc   Ma^ 

BAHRDT,  bart.  KARL  FRIEDRICH;  A  carica- 
"turc  of  the  \iilgiir  rationalism  of  tba  etgbieeDth 
century;  b,  at  Bisctiofflwerda  (20  m,  e.n.e.  of 
Drta  itm),  Saxony,  Aug,  25,  1741;  d.  at  Halle  Apr. 
23,  1792.  He  was  the  wn  of  a  Lutheran  pastor 
wlto  afterward  became  professor  at  LeJpsiL%  and 
-commenced  hie  studies  at  Leipsie  when  quite  young. 
Jn  spite  of  his  many  pranka  he  wn*  promoted  as 
suigiiiter  and  appointed  catcchi^t  at  Bl.  Petcr^s. 
Being  devoted  to  Biblieo-exegetieal  studies  under  the 
influence  of  the  learned  Ernest i,  he  waa  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  Biblical  philology  17G6,  but 
was  diamiaaed  Jn  1768  for  immoral  life.  At  the 
aarne  time  he  abandoned  the  orthodox  stand  pointy 
which  he  probably  never  had  hekl  seriously.  From 
now  on  his  life  is  that  of  a  dissolute  adventurer. 
He  appears  first  at  Erfurt,  afterward  at  Gie^aaen 
(1771  )|  where  he  mana:::,ed  to  obtain  a  theological 
professorship.  Here  he  published  (1772)  a  ailly 
*'  Musteire vision  "  of  tlie  Bible,  entitled  Xeue^te 
Offenharungen  GotJbes  in  Brie  fen  und  Erzdhiungcnf 
which  even  Goethe  ridiculed  (in  his  Prolog  zu  den 
ncueMen  Offenbarungen  GoUea),  The  cnlightener 
wna  dismissed  from  bii»  office  in  Giesseo  in  1775. 
He  then  tried  his  luck  as  director  of  a  philanihro* 
picttm  \n  the  Griaons,  then  as  superintendent-gen^ 
cral  in  the  Palatinate,  finally  as  privat'docent  at 
J  la  lie.  That  he  was  received  here,  waa  due  to  t  lie 
liberal  government  of  King  Fretimck  II  of  Pnias^iaj 
whose  free^ thinking  miniffter  of  eccleeiastical  af^ 
Jairs  and  of  public  instruction,  Zedlit*,  procured 
for  Bahrdt  blie  venia  Ugendi,  He  attracted  great 
ftltentioni  not  so  mu^h  by  his  lectures  as  by  his 
surprisingly  prolific  literary  productivity.  With 
reckless  brutality  he  attacked  every  kind  of 
belief  in  revealed  religion.  Hia  System  der  marali- 
mcktn  Religion  (Berlin^  1787)  advocates  open 
naturalism;  Christ  is  to  him  the  greatest  natural- 
ist. Having  ruined  his  religious  and  moral  reputa- 
tion, be  finally  opened  an  inn  in  a  vineyard  Dear 
Halle,  and  thu3  wu^ht  to  attract  the  interest  of 
students  of  the  university.  Meanwhile  the  Prus- 
eian  go%'cmm€nt  had  taken  a  different  ooutbc; 
Frederick  11  was  i^icceeded  by  the  reactionary 
Fretlerick  William  II  (1786-97),  whose  minister  of 
worship.  Wfillner,  in  1788  endeavored  to  restore 
orthoiioxy.  Bahrdt  did  not  hci^itate  to  ridicule 
(anonymously)  W6llner*a  religious  e*Uct  in  a  (»m- 
edy.  For  this  he  waa  imprisoned  in  the  foriress 
of  Magdeburg  in  1789  During  the  year  which  he 
spent  here  he  wrote  smutty  etories  and  his  auto- 
biography, a  mixture  of  ideehood.  hypocrisy,  and 
impudent  self-abisement.  In  17tlio  he  again 
opened  his  inn  toll  ^U  in  1791  and  died  of  di^a^ 
induced  by  a  too  tree  use  of  mercury  in  the  attempt 
to  effect  a  self -cure.  In  Halle  the  report  was 
spread  that  he  died  of  an  uncle :m  flisease.  Highly 
gifte^l,  Bahrdt  never  yielded  to  moral  discipline, 
and  thus  sunk  into  the  deepest  biijeness;  in  his 
latci  yea.rs  he  seems  to  have  lo?t  every  trace  of 
decency;  the  flood  ot  writing;:  which  he  sent  out 
into  the  ^odd  k.  altogether  r.orthleas;  he  b  in 


every  respect  merely  a  represe'htative  of  a  wholly 
demoraj  i  aed  rationalism .  Pa  ul  Tsch ack  ert, 

limuonR&nfiri  D.  Pott.  Lfbfn,  Mtinunaepvvnd  ScAt^kaaUdm 
C.  F.  hahrit,  atf$  Urkundcn  ttnoge  i,  4  ;>Krt«,  UerUn^  1790- 
0] ;  G,  FrmnkH  in  Raurfierm  HUtoriachtt  Ta^chenbit^^  ner- 
■I,  vol.  vii.  1804,  2U3-3ro,  especially  340  ?qn. 

BAIER,  bd'er.  JOHAJTW  WILHELM:     Lutheran 

thttjloj^ian  oi  the  se%^enteenth  reniury;  b.  at  Nu- 
remberg Nov.  l\,  1647^  d.  at  Weimar  Oct*  19^ 
lt>95*  He  studied  philology,  especially  Orient aJ, 
and  philosophy  at  Altdorf  from  !6d4  to  H'^69,  izt 
which  year  he  went  to  Jena  and  became  a  disciple 
of  the  celebrated  Muset^us.  the  representative  of  the 
middle  party  in  the  syncretiatic  controversy,  whose 
daughter  he  niarried  in  1674.  TakiJig  his  doctor's 
degree  the  same  year,  he  bee^ime  in  1675  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  university,  and  lectured 
^ith  great  sucoess  on  several  different  brancb<^  of 
theology.  In  1682  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
I'rotcstant  side  in  the  negotiations  with  the  papal 
legate  Steno^  bishop  of  Tina,  for  reunion  of  the 
Churches.  He  was  three  times  rector  at  Jena  be- 
fore he  was  called  by  the  elector  Fredericic  lit,  in 
1494,  as  professor  said  provisional  rector  to  the 
new  univet^ity  of  Halle.  Here  bis  devotion  to 
etiict  orthodovy  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  pietistie  movement 
also  gave  him  trouble,  so  that  liter  a  year  he  was 
glad  to  accept  the  eomhined  positions  of  chief 
court  preacher,  superintendent,  and  pastor  at 
W^eimar — which,  however,  he  held  only  a  few 
months.  He  left  a  name  in  the  history  of  theology* 
e'?pecially  by  his  dogmatic  compendium,  which 
still  preserves  the  early  Protestant  traditionE^ 
among  High  Lutherans,  especially  in  America. 
The  Jena  theologians,  and  MusicitM  in  particulart 
had  been  askeil  by  Ernest  the  Pious  to  draw  up 
such  a  work,  to  taJce  the  place  of  the  antiquated 
Butter,  and  Musteus  urged  his  son'-ia-Iaw  to  do  it. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1686,  the  second,  en- 
larged, in  1691,  and  it  haa  been  frequently  reprinted 
since.  It  was  commended  for  general  use  aa  f^ 
text^book  by  its  method,  its  oondsenesSf  and  ita 
absence  of  mere  polemica.  It  was  obviously,  how- 
ever, intended  by  its  author  as  a  vindication  of  the 
Jena  theology,  which  had  been  sharply  attacked 
from  Wittenberg,  and  lay  under  some  suspicion  of 
syncretism.  Its  dependence  upon  Mueueus  i^  really 
the  distinguishing  fcatiu^  of  the  book,  which  is 
largely  a  compilation  from  him,  BaieFs  other 
works  include  polemica*  w^ritinga  against  Erbei^ 
mann  a  convert  to  Roman  CatboUdsm  and  a 
Jesuit,  and  against  the  Quakers^  and  three  other 
compendiums,  published  after  his  death  (1698)^  one 
of  exegetical,  and  one  of  moral  theology,  as  well 
as  one  ot  the  history  of  dogina.  His  real  signifi- 
cance lici  in  the  fact  that  he  handed  on  and  popu* 
larized  the  theology  of  MuesEUs;  and  his  work  was 
continued  by  Buddeus,  whom  he  left  at  Halle  as 
professor  of  moral  pluloaophy, 

(Johannes  Ktmss.) 

t,  47-53  V.  m,  NuTVPib«ng4  17&5[  W.  Sclimdrrt  GMcAidkJa 
der  FnedrichtunirtrtiUit  tu  HaiU^  j,  40-^  Befiiu,  t^9i; 
C  BUne^.  D%t  MifMtinuiiiMcKen  Prinapien  in  dcr  Thtologm 

da  Mut^M9.  HiUl«,  IS^, 
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BAIER,  JOHAinTES:  Gennan  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  nt  Hetdei  (a  suburb  of  Erlatigen)  Oct. 
Ifi,  IS62,  He  waa  educated  at  the  Lycemn  of 
Bamberg  aod  the  Univeraitj  of  Munich  (D,D., 
ISSj)^  and  waa  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1S7T,  From  that  year  until  1882  he  waa  a  tutor 
in  the  archiepiaoopal  seminary  for  boys  at  Barn* 
berg  and  also  asaiatant  lecturer  in  dogj«atica  at 
the  lyreum  of  the  same  city*  besides  being  assist- 
ant parish  priest  at  Bamberg  and  Nuf*?ml>erg  m 
the  summer  of  1877  and  at  Herabruck  in  lST^-80. 
In  18S2-8C  be  waa  a  teaeher  of  religion  at  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Bamberg,  where  he  became  Obm"- 
lehrer  and  tutor  in  the  latter  year,  and  where  he 
has  beea  professor  aince  190L  Since  1906  he  has 
been  headmaster  of  the  same  iiistitultonp  and  in 
the  same  year  waa  made  an  honorary  Austin  friar. 
In  theology  "  be  belongs  to  the  conservative  party 
and  is  a  friend  of  lational  sound  progress."  Be- 
sides many  eontributioDS  to  theological  and  philo- 
sophical periodieala,  and  in  addition  to  n inner- 
ous  poems,  he  has  ¥mtten,  frequently  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Dr»  Johannes  Scholasticus*  Die 
Natureke  (Regensburg,  1880);  Die  religiose  Unler- 
weisung  in  der  VQlkwchuU  (Wflrssburg;  1890)-  Der 
heitige  Bruiio,  Bischftf  von  Wiirzburgj  alia  Kateclwi 
(1891);  Das  alle  AuguMiiierklttsier  in  Wtirtburg 
(1S94);  Die  Stdtung  der  Rdi^Qnnunierrirht  mir 
Ptiilosophie  Herharts  (1895);  Dr.  Martin  Luther b 
Auferdhall  in  Wiirsburg  (1893);  Die  Gesckickte  de^ 
Cisteriien^erkhaters  Langheim  mtt  den  Wallftxhrts- 
orien  V ierzehnheiligen  und  Manenweiher  (1895); 
Die  Geschichie  der  beiden  Karm^Hlenkio^teT  und  dfs 
ReurerinnenklaBter$  im  Witrzburg  (1900);  Smler* 
Buck  iiber  Ernehung  fiir  Ertieher  (Freiburg,  1001); 
Analyse  und  S^nthese  int  Heligionsunlerricht  (^Vtirz- 
burg,  1902);  StiiUr  in  aeinem  VerhdUnii  lur  moder- 
nen  Fddctgogik  (1904);  Die  WiUensbildung  (Kemp- 
ten,  1905);  and  Methadik  des  EeligionsuntejTichls 
in  VoUcS'  und  Miitehchuien  (Leipiic,  1906). 

BAILEY,  HENRY;  Church  of  En^and,  canon 
of  St.  Auguatine*a,  Canteit>ury;  b.  at  North  Lever- 
ton  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Lincoln),  Notts.,  Feb.  12,  1815; 
d.  at  Canterbury  Dec.  29,  1906.  He  waa  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1839).  He 
was  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  University  Scholar,  lat  class, 
1841,  while  he  was  eletrted  fellow  of  hts  colle^  in 
1842  and  Hebrew  lecturer  in  1848.  From  1850  to 
1878  he  waa  wardeti  of  St.  Auguatine's  College, 
of  which  he  was  honorary  fellow  since  1878,  and 
after  1863  was  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury, 
He  was  obo  rector  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex  ^  from 
1878  to  1892  and  was  rural  dean  of  Storrington  in 
1886-92,  He  was  twice  appointed  Select  Preacher 
at  Cambridge  and  w^as  Proctor  in  Convocation  in 
1886-92.  Since  1888  he  was  canon  of  St.  Augus- 
tine**, Canterbury.  He  wrote  RUnuk  Angh' 
Cathdicum  (London,  1847);  Manual  of  Devotion 
for  Ciergy  (1890);  and  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
(1902), 

BAILLET,  ba"y^',  ADRIEll:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Neuville,  near  Beauvais  (54  m,  n.n,w.  of  Paris), 
June  13,  1649;  d.  in  Paris  Jan.  21,  1706.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Seminary  of  Beauvais;  became  a 
priest  1675  and  obtained  a  itnall  vicarage;  in  1&80 


he  was  appointed  secretary  to  LamoignoUj  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  spent  the  resi 
of  his  life  in  unremitting  devotion  to  study.  Hit 
most  important  works  were:  Jugemenls  de*  savanU 
mtr  tcs  principau^  ouvrogea  et  mtleuT^  (9  vols.,  Paris^ 
1685-S6);  Les  vies  dee  saints  (3  vols.,  1595-1701); 
Vie  d&  Deecmiee  (2  vob.,  1691);  Histoire  de  Hal' 
tande,  a  continuation  of  Grotiua  (4  vols.,  1693). 
He  was  favorable  to  the  JauseniAts  and  haa  been 
caUecl  hypercritical.  A  monograph ,  De  la  d^^^;otio7t 
a  la  Sainle  Vterge  et  du  cuUe  qui  lui  est  da  ( 1693) 
waa  thought  to  attack  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  the  Church  and  put  upon  the  Index^  and  a  like 
fate  befell  the  Hrst  and  second  volumes  of  the  Vies 
des  gaintSi  which  were  said  to  contain  remarka 
little  short  of  slanderous.  The  first  vnolume  of 
the  Amsterdam  edition  (1725)  of  the  Jugementa 
dea  eajHinls  contains  an  Ahreg^  of  his  life. 

BAILLIE,  ROBERT:  Presbyterian;  b,  at  Glas- 
gow 1599;  d.  there  July,  1662.  He  studied 
at  his  native  city,  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
there  in  1642,  and  principal  of  the  university  in 
1(j61  .  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  took  an  active 
part  and  wrote  much  in  all  the  church  controversies 
in  his  time.  His  Letters  and  Journals  (ed.  David 
Laing,  3  vols,,  Edinburgh,  J  841 --42,  with  a  notice 
of  his  writings  and  a  description  of  his  life)  are  of 
great  historical  interest.  To  him  we  owe  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Dii-ines, 
to  which  body  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  five  Scotch 
clergymen  in  1643 j  and  sat  in  H  for  thn^  years. 

BiBLiCMiRApiiT:  Swgrapkia  Brtiannica,  ed.  A.  Kippu,  I, 
510^16.  Loiidfln.  1778;  T.  CarlyK  BmUie  ihe  Cownontor, 
in  WMtminti^  Remew.  xxxrii,  43.  raprintcd  in  bia  Mt*- 
ceUaniet  (a  remArkable  p«p«T);  DNB,  it,  420-432. 

BAIRD,  CHARLES  WASHUfGTOIf:  Presby^ 
teri^m;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1828,  eon 
of  Robert  Baird  (q.v,);  d.  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  10, 
1887.  He  w^as  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1848,  and  at  Union  Theotogical 
Seminary^  1852;  was  chaplain  of  the  American 
Chapel  at  Rome,  Italy^  1862-54;  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  New  York 
1854-55;  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
on  Bergen  Hill,  Brooklyn,  1859-61;  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Rye.  N.  Y.,  1861-87.  He  pub- 
iii^hed  Eutaxiaj  or  the  Presbj/teruin  Liturgies  (New 
York,  1S55;  revised  and  reprinted  as  A  Chapter 
on  Liturgies,  with  preface,  and  appendix,  Are 
Dissenters  to  Have  a  Liturgy  f  by  Thomas  Binney, 
London,  1856);  A  Book  of  Pubtic  Prayer  utrnpikd 
from  the  mi/Aorued  formularies  of  worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  prepared  by  the  Reformers 
Cfilvin,  Knox,  Bueerj  and  others  (New  York,  1857); 
A  History  of  Rye,  Westchester  County,  .V.  F,  (1871); 
A  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vols.,  1885,  new  ed.,  1001;  left  incomplete  at  hia 
death). 

BAIRD,  HENRY  MARTYN:  Presbyterian,  author 

of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Huguenots; 
b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Jan,  17, 1832,  son  of  Robert 
Baird  (q.v.);  d,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1906. 
He  was  educated  at  New  York  University  (B.A., 
1850),  the  Univereity  of  Athens,  Greece  (1851-52), 
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Union  Tbeologicai  Seminary  (1853—55),  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  ( J  S56)  *  Alter  being  tutor 
in  tha  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1855  to  1839. 
fae  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Gfx^ek  language 
und  literature  in  tbe  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  beeamo  profe?;sor  emeritus  in  19t)2* 
He  was  (xjiresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Chnstian  Uoion  in  1873-84,  and  waa 
the  &r"t  viee-president  of  the  Amerie^n  Society 
of  Clnirch  History*  in  addition  to  being  a  momber 
of  the  board  of  the  Soci^t^  de  I  Hiatoire  du  P rotes- 
tan  ti;sme  FrauQais.  honorary  member  of  the  Hugue- 
not Society  of  Amenca,  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of 
various  hifitor'cu]  tmso  ;itioas.  He  pubUshed 
Modern  Greece  (New  York.  1856);  Hi^e  of  ike 
Huguenots  of  Framx  (2  voU.,  l.**79^;  The  Htigue^ 
noU  and  Henry  of  A'aivirre  (2  vols.,  1886);  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  X antes 
<2  volB.p  1SS5):  and  Thmdorc  Btza^  the  CoumeUor 
4>f  the  French  Refurniatwr  (1899). 

BAIRD  LECTURES  A  lectureihip  on  a  founda- 
tion established  by  Mr,  Jnmefi  Baird  (d»  1876)  a 
wealthy  Scotch  iromnaeter,  member  of  Parliament 
1851-57  who  was  greatly  interested  in  religioua 
and  educational  affaire.  While  the  Baird  Lec- 
tures had  tbetT'  inception  in  187  L  their  realization 
was  made  possible  when  in  1873  Mr.  Baird  eiatab' 
lished  the  *'  Baird  Trust  and  giivc  into  its  care 
X500,000  to  be  iiised  to^  aggrt-Rsivc  Christ  i an  work. 
A  part  of  the  income  ol  tlm  fund  provider  for  a 
series  of  lecturer  each  year  at  tila^^jow  and  also, 
if  required,  at  one  ether  of  the  Scotch  univensity 
towns.  Each  fxiurae  must  consist  of  no-  fewer 
than  six  lectures  and  must  be.  delivere<l  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  ot  Scotland,  wlio  may  be  rea|)- 
pointed.  Since  1883  each  lecturer  has  held  the 
pf>sihoTi  for  two  years  with  the  exception  ol  Rev, 
William  MiHigan.  who  lectured  m  1891  only.  The 
most  noteworthy  contributions  are  the  series  by 
Professor  Robert  Flint  in  1876^77  on  Theism  and 
Anii-Thei»tic  Theories  (Edinburgh,  1877-79),  and 
that  by  J.  Marsihal)  Lang  in  1901-02  on  The  Church 
aud  iis  Social  Mi$sian  (19C)2).  A  full  list  of  the 
leeturern  .ind  tlieii  subjects  may  be  found  in  L.  H. 
Jordan.  Comparative  Religion  (New  York,  1905), 
pp.  565-.5tH5, 

BAIRD,  ROBERl-  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
Union  town,  Fayettt  County  <  Pennsylvania,  Oct. 
«,  1796;  d.  at  Yonker^,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15,  1863,  He 
waa  graduated  at  Jefferson  Cbllegei  Canonsburg, 
Penn.,  ISlS,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1822; 
was  ordainetl  in  1828  and  thenct^forth  devoted  bis 
life  to  the  cause  of  t/ital  abstinence,  education, 
and  the  efTort  to  eprei«l  Prott^stantisra  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  ITc  residcfl  in  Europe  atj  agent 
of  the  French  Ass^sociation  nnd  of  its  successor,  the 
Foreign  Evan^lical  Society^  from  1835  to  1843, 
and  continuctl  in  the  Bervtce  of  the  jsocJety  in  the 
United  States  l84;*-46;  from  1849  to  1855  he  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  and  again,  1861  to  hb 
death;  his  ninth  mission  to  Europe  was  made  in 
1861.  He  wrot45  Histoire  dc^  norifUs  de  tempi- 
rance    dea    ^iat^'UnU    d'Amiriqtt^   (Paris,    1836); 


Religion  in  the  United  States  of  Amerioi  (Glasgow, 
1844);  Sketches  of  Protestantism  in  Italy  (Boston, 

1845). 

BiBLioaHApaTi  H,  M,  n&inl,  Ltf«  Qf  R«v,  Robert  Bmvd^  New 

York,  ISaa  {by  hi«  mnh 

BAJXJS,  ba"ytra,  MICHAEL  (MICHEL  DE  BAY): 

Theologian  of  Ijouvain;  b,  at  Mel  in  (arroodiBse* 
ment  of  Ath,  14  m,  n,w^  of  Mons),  Hainault,  1513; 
d.  at  I.^uvain  Sept.  15,  1589.  He  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  where  he  became 
magister  1533,  head  of  the  Standonck  college  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  arts  1540,  and  doctor  of 
theology  1550.  When  four  Lou  vain  professors 
were  summoned  to  Trent  at  the  reopening  of  tbe 
council  there  in  1551  Bajus  and  his  Jike-minded 
colleague  Johannes  Hessels  (q,v.)  filled  the  va- 
cancies by  lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bajus 
was  soon  appointed  professor  In  ordinary, 

Beuig  convinced  that  the  queetioof  of  faith  which 
were  started  by  the  Reformat  ion  could  nrit  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  scholastic  method,  Bajus 
endeavoreil  to  found  the  study  o(  theology  more 
upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  es|>ec'ially 
upon  Augustine,  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have 
read  nine  times.  But  soon  a  great  coatroversy 
apoee,  and  in  1560  his  opponents  securetl  tbe  con- 
demnation by  the  Sorbonne  of  eighteen  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  lectures  of  Bajus.  BajuD 
defended  himself,  cfimiilainetl  of  unfair  treatment , 
anri  declared  that  he  wa.H  ready  to  submit  to  the 
holy  see  and  the  council.  Aft-er  a  few  year^  the 
eontroven*y  began  anew  causetl  by  a  number  of 
dogmatic  tractates,  the  first  of  which  {De  libero 
arbitriOj  Dc  fust  it  (a,  De  justiftcationCf  and  others) 
were  published  in  the  beginning  of  1563,  otberu 
{De  mcriti$  operunt,  De  prima  hotninis  pistitia^  De 
trirtutibtis  impiarum^  etc,)  in  1564.  and  a  general  col- 
lection {Opusada,  omnia)  m  1506. 
The  Contro-  Ba jus's  opponents  induced   tho  new 

ver^  Con-  iw|je,  Pius  V.  in  1567  in  the  bull  Et 
ccrning  omnibus  affrictvonib^m  to  condemn 
Ba  jus's      seventy-nine    propositions    from    bis 

Orthodoxy,  writings  f^s  heretical,  false,  fiuspicioiis, 
bold,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  cars,  without  stating,  however,  which  of  the 
propositiouii  deserved  the  one  or  the  other  epithet, 
and  without  mention  of  Bajus'g  name.  Tlie  bull, 
written  in  the  usual  form  without  punctuation^ 
says:  Quas  quidem  senteniitE  strido  coram  nobi^ 
ejcamine  ponderatas  quanquam  nonnuilae  aliquo 
pacta  sustineri  p&ssen.  in  rigore  ct  proprio  verborum 
sensu  ah  asaertortbus  in  tenia  hwrelicas  erroncaa  .  ,  . 
damna  mus ,  eic,  1  f  a  comm  a  be  i  aserted  after  intefito, 
as  was  done  by  the  Louvain  theologians  and  after^ 
wani  by  the  Jansenists,  the  bull  contains  tbe  con- 
cession that  some  propositions  in  the  strict  eeiue 
intended  by  the  authors  arc  perhaps  permissible;  but 
if,  with  the  Jesuit'*,  the  comma  is  put  after  sustineri 
passerdj  the  contrary  meaning  13  imparted,  that 
some  propositions  which  may  perhaps:  be  inter- 
preted in  an  orthodox  sense,  are  nevertheless  con- 
demned as  meant  by  their  authors.  Hence  arose 
the  lat^r  controversy  about  the  comma  Pianum. 
A  papal  brief  (May  13,  1560)  sustained  the  con- 
dcnmation,  and  Bajus  submitted  and  was  absolved. 
In  his  lectures  (Apr*  17,  1570)  he  expressed  biniself 
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once  more  m  the  sense  of  his  apology.  The  bull 
agiiiitHt  him  wa£  DOW  first  made  public^  The  Lou- 
vain  faculty  made  explanations,  which  were  satLs- 
factory  in  form,  but  the  majority  still  adhered  to 
the  AuguBtiiiian  system.  Bajus  renvained  in  his 
prominent  position,  and  was  mailfc  clmncellor  of 
the  University  and  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter  in  1575.  He  founded  in  the  univer- 
sity a  Colhgium  Saneti  Au<fusHni,  to  which  hia 
nephew  Jacob,  who  acted  as  his  e^ecutofi  gave  the 
name  of  Cdhgi-utn  Baianitm. 

The  propositions  ot  riujuH  which  were  attacked 
and  condemned  by  the  papal  bull  rest  entirely  on 
the  fundamcJital  Augu^tinlan  idea  of  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  man  through  original  sin,  of  the  abso- 
lute moral  inability  of  the  fallen  man  to  do  good, 
and  of  utterly  unconditional  and  irresistible  f^aee. 
To  retain  nnci  carry  out  the  Augustiniaii  idea,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  scholasUe  (and 
Tridentine)  notion  of  the  original  i« fate  of  man.  He 
will  not  admit  that  the  original  nature  of  man  con- 
sisted in  the  so-calletl  pura  nntura,  to 
His  Doubt-  which  came  as  an  additional  gift 
ful  Xeacb-  {(lanum  miperaddUumy  supematurulia 
IngB.  dona)  thejustUia  oWJgtnalis, which  tifts 
man  above  hi^  natiu^andqu^ifiesliim 
for  salvation.  He  thinks  that  the  status  purtE  jutturm 
eM  impassihilis.  According  to  Scripture,  Christ 
first  brought  grace*  From  this  point  of  view  the 
state  of  fallen  man  appears  as  e^ssential  corruption 
of  human  nature  according  to  the  Augu.stiniaii 
presentation,  which  eapectdly  precludes  free  will 
15  the  sense  of  power  of  choice.  Liherum  arbiiTium 
hominii  nnn  valet  ad  oppo^ita.  There  exists  in- 
deed a  certain  freedom  of  ehoice  with  reference  to 
things  which  arc  not  under  coiwideration.  but  no 
condition  of  religio-moral  indifference.  Finally 
Bajua  foHows  Augustine  as  a  matter  of  cour^  in 
the  aaf^rtion  that  in  the  justihed  person  original 
sin  does  indeed  not  rule  a*  concupij^cencc  but  atill 
acts,  and  adopts  the  manet  adu,  prasterit  teaiu.  Afl 
the  whole  man  is  corrupted  by  sin,  bo  also  is  all 
humanity. 

In  all  these  points  Bajus  cc»incidcs  very  dosely 
with   the   Angus tinianism  of  the   Reformers,   and 
only  in  a  few  points  does  he  make  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful   effort    tc    explain  away  certain  harsh  ex- 
pressions (e.g..  concerning  determinisro)  and  rrharge 
them   to   the  Reformers  only.     But  he  stops   far 
short  of  making  the  decided  deviation  which  the 
Reformers  made  from  Aug\iJiitine  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine    of    justification,     Grace    justifies    man. 
Since   no   man  on   earth   can    attain 
Relation     active  perfection  in  this  life,  our  right* 
to  the       cousness  will  rest  more  upon  the  for- 
Reformefs,  giveneti*  of  sins  than  upon  our  virtue. 
It  is  characteristic  how  the  forgive- 
ness of  gins  comes  in  here  like  a  makeshift.    Si 
pmprie  toqui  ^limua,  remissio  peccaloniTn  fuatiiia 
non  erit^  quia  justUia    proprie  U^m  obedienlia  est 
siiv  intiis  in  volunlate  sive  forts  in  opere,  ,  .  .  Scd 
in  ecripturis  sa^ris  peccot^frum  retnuAio  ideo  eiittm 
nomine  fu^tititr  intelligilur,  quia  licet  proprie  mm  sitf 
iamen  apud  deum  pro  jvMia  tepuMur,     Justifi' 
cation  means  to  make  righteous  and  have  forgive- 
ness of  Bins;  but  it  U  the  former  above  all. 


Tlie  bull  against  Baiue  is  very  instructive  for  the 
history  of  doctrinal  theology,  because  the  Augus- 
tiniim  theology  i,s  here  censured  with  all  plainness. 
ThuSf  condemnation  is  pronounced  upon  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  tliat  every  sin  deserves  ever- 
lasting punishment  (20);  that  all  works  of  the  un- 
behevers  are  eiu  (25);  that  the  will  without  the  help 
of  grace  can  only  sin  (27)^  that  concupiscence,  even 
where  it  acts  unwillingly,  is  sin  (51 );  that  the  sinner 
is  not  auimatcfl  and  moved  by  the  absolving  priest 
but  only  by  God  i^))  that  the  merit  of  the  re- 
deemed is  given  to  them  freely  (8);  that  tem- 
poral sins  can  not  be  atoned  for  by  one's  own 
doings  dt  rondtqfii},  but  tliat  thi.ir  abolition,  like 
the  resurrection,  must  be  ascribed  i:i  a  proper  sense 
to  the  merit  of  Christ  (77,  10). 

R.  Seeberq. 

BtBLtofiRAPHY-  MichtKt  Bail  opera:  cum  btdlis  pantificum 
et  aliit  ipgiut  caiuam  tpectanHhut  .  .  .  colUeta  .  .  . 
ttudw  A.  f.  th^loffi  [G.  Gerberon].  C-ologne,  1696;  J.  B. 
P.  du  ChesQtp  Hi*bnre  du.  Boiam^me.  Douai,  1731;  F.  X. 
Liiutemnona,  Sfichnci  BajuA  uruf  die.  Onindlegung  de%  Jq/t- 
Mnigmut,  Tabia^tin.  I!£ti7;  I^.  B.  iJu  Pin.  NouveUe  Inblto- 
ih^qut,  icvi;  R.  ISeeberi;.  in  TiiomMiuJi,  DogmengeachichUt 
vqK  ii,  port  2.  13  a^jq^n  Leipsic,  1SS9;  A.  Harnack,  Doo- 
menftetchtchte^  m,  62S  sqq..  Fneihurg*  tS90.  Eng.  transl.. 
vii,  86-03, 

BAKER,  DAMEL:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Midway, 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Aug.  17,  1791;  d.  at  Austin, 
Texas,  Dec,  10,  1&57.  He  studied  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  1811-13  and  was  graduated 
at  Princeton,  1815;  was  licensed  (1816)  and  or- 
dained (ISIS)  in  Virginia:  was  pastor  in  Washing- 
ton, 1822-28;  in  Savannah,  1828^1;  after  a  note- 
worthy revival  season  in  his  church  there,  resigned 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  pastorates,  traveling  through  the  southern 
States  aa  evangelist  and  min^ionary;  became  general 
missionary  in  Texas  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in 
1848t  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Austin  College 
(Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  in  1849, 
and  agen'  of  the  college  till  his  death.  While  in 
Waaliington  he  published  A  Sertptural  View  of 
Baptism,  afterwartl  revised  and  enlarged  as  A  Plain 
and  Scriptural  View  of  Haptism  (Philadelphia, 
1853);  he  also  published  two  aeries  of  Revival 
Sermons  (185-^57). 

BiBLiCHiRiMiv;  W.  M.  Baker,  LiU  an^  Labora  of  Rev.  Dan. 
Baker.  Pbiladelphid,  Ig^g. 

BAKER,  SIR  HENRY  WILLIAMS:  Hymnolo- 
gist;  b.  in  London  May  27t  1821;  d.  at  Monkland, 
near  Leominiiter*  Herefordshire,  Feb.  12,  1877. 
He  t4>ok  his  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  (Trinity 
College)  1&44;  became  vicar  of  Monkland  1851; 
succeeded  hia  father,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Loraine  Baker,  as  baronet  IS59*  He  wrote  certain 
tracts  and  prayers ^  and  hymns  of  no  slight  merit 
(inclutting  the  version  of  Psalm  x^iii,  The  King  of 
Lave  my  shepherd  is).  He  w^as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  compilers  of  Hymns ^  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em (London^  1861;  Appendix,  1868;  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  1875)^  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  modem  hymnals,  to  which  he  contributed  some 
twenty- five  hymna^  originai  and  translated. 

BiBLiooSAi'iiT:  S.  W*  Dufficld.  B^Uh  Hymna^  p.  77  et 
pusim.  New  York,  l«£6;  Julian,  Hi/mnotoffy,  p.  107;  DNB, 
in,  11. 
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BALAAM,  b^lam:  A  non-Israeli  tic  prophet 
or  soothsayer,  son  of  Beor,  from  Pethor  (Assyrian 
PUru,  cf.  E.  Schrader,  KAT,  i,  38;  F.  Delitzsch, 
Wolagdaa  Parodies,  Leipsic,  1885,  p.  269;  J.Hal^vy, 
Mdangea  d' ^pigraphie  et  d*  Arch6ologie  S^mitiques, 
Paris,  1874,  p.  77;  Max  Miiller,  Asien  und  Europa 
nach  altdgyptischen  Denknwlerny  Leipsic,  1893, 
p.  291),  a  city  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  not  far 
from  the  Euphrates.  He  seems  to  have  been 
known  as  a  sorcerer  throughout  a  wide  region, 
and  according  to  Nimi.  xxii,  5  sqq.,  was  engaged  by 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  to  curse  Israel  in  the 
nam  J  of  the  God  whom  Israel  served.  But  the 
God  in  whose  name  Balaam  practised  his  magical 
arts,  is  a  living  God  who  could  interfere  with  and 
govern  Balaam's  doings.  And  such  an  interference 
took  place  when  Balak  called  Balaam.  By  tliis 
means  !iis  divination  became  real  prediction. 

Balaam,  moved  by  desire  for  reward,  accepted 
Balak's  invitation,  which  aroused  Yahweh's  anger. 
That  he  accepted  the  invitation  gladly 
The  Biblical  may  be  seen  from  the  anger  which 
Narrative,  seizeil  him  as  his  animal  suddenly 
shied  on  the  way  and  refused  to  pro- 
ceed. His  own  eyes  were  held  so  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  apparition  in  his  path.  He  would 
have  seen  it  if  he  had  gone  with  the  disposition  of 
a  prophet  of  Yahweh,  for  he  would  then  have  had 
an  eye  open  to  that  which  his  God  sent  him.  The 
irrational  animal  which  carried  him  became  the 
instrument  to  set  liim  right.  Its  resistance  changed 
into  intelligible  speech.  For  the  animal  spoke  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wife  of  the  first  man  heard 
the  serpent  speak.  In  neither  case  need  one  think 
of  an  act  of  divine  omnipotence,  granting  to  the 
speechless  animal  the  momentary  function  of  human 
organs  of  speech.  The  act  concerned  rather  the 
ear  of  the  prophet  and  for  him  the  animal's  plain- 
tive tone  became  articulate  utterance.  The  prophet 
could  be  brought  to  his  senses  and  aroused  from  a 
mental  disposition  intent  only  upon  gain  by  some- 
thing extraordinary,  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  animal  refused  to  proceed.  Now  he  also  saw 
the  apparition  which  had  startled  his  beast,  and 
the  horror  of  it  made  him  even  willing  to  turn  back, 
still  more  to  speak  only  that  which  should  offer 
itself  to  him  as  God's  word. 

After  Balaam  had  arrived  in  the  moimtainous 
part  of  Moab,  near  the  sources  of  the  Amon  between 
the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  Balak,  after  offering 
sacrifices  to  predispose  Yahweh  in  his  favor,  three 
times  assigned  to  Balaam  a  station  (Num.  xxii,  41; 
xxiii,  14,  28),  that  from  the  high  place  he  might 
curse  Israel  which  was  encamped  before  his  eye. 
But  three  times,  overcome  by  Yahweh's  spirit, 
the  prophet  blessed  the  people  (Num.  xxiii,  7-10; 
18-24;  xxiv,  3-9),  first  giving  the  reason  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  curse  Israel,  viz., 
that  it  differed  entirely  from  other  nations,  being 
richly  favored  by  God;  he  then  expanded  the  bless- 
ing briefly  indicated  in  this  first  parable,  and  in  a 
tliird  deliverance  finally  described  the  glorious 
prosperity  of  Israel  and  its  dominion  as  well  as  the 
fearful  power  of  this  people  which  should  crusli  all 
enemies,  having  been  set  for  a  curse  and  a  blessing 
to  the  nations.     Balak  was  greatly  enraged  and 


dismissed  the  seer  who,  according  to  Num.  xxiv, 
15-24,  spoke  to  the  king  more  fully  of  the  future 
which  awaited  Israel  during  its  rule,  and  of  the 
mighty  commotions  which  should  destroy  nations. 
Under  the  figure  of  a  star  and  scepter  he  sees  in  the 
distant  future  a  king  coming  forth  from  Israel, 
whose  glorious  power  none  may  resist,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  world-powers  one  after  the  other  and 
one  through  the  other. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
strange  in  Balaam's  utterances  foretelling  world- 
historical  events  to  a  remote  future.  But  to  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  that  we  have  here  a 
prophecy  after  the  event,  or  that  the  originally 
transmitted  prophecy  of  Balaam  has  been  enlarged 
in  later  time  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  his- 
tory, is  to  deprive  Balaam's  whole  appearance  of 
its  essential  meaning  in  connection  with  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Balaam's  importance 
Significance  consists  in  just  this,  that  from  the 
of  Balaam's  time  when  Israel  first  appeared  among 
Prophecies,  the  nations,  the  future  of  the  nations 
and  world-powers  was  disclosed  not 
to  one  of  its  own  prophets  but  to  one  outside  of  it. 
And  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  future  cen- 
turies which  was  there  communicated  to  the  people 
served  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  threatening 
world-movements  till  Daniel's  revelations  came 
and  continued  the  knowledge  of  the  future  from 
the  point  where  Balaam  left  it.  The  great  im- 
portance of  Balaam's  prophecy  finds  its  expression 
also  in  this,  that  whenever  the  Israelitic  prophets 
of  later  times  speak  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to 
the  world-nations,  we  hear  his  words  ringing  through 
their  utterances.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  refer- 
ence of  the  origin  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam  to 
Mosaic  times  applies  only  to  the  essential  contents, 
not  to  the  form  of  expression  as  it  now  exists. 
The  latter  must  be  attributed  to  the  narrator. 

Balaam's  condemnation  in  the  New  Testament 
(II  Pet.  ii,  15-16;  Rev.  ii,  14)  is  founded  upon  the 
notice  Num.  xxxi,  16,  according  to  which  he 
ad\nsed  Balak  to  seduce  Israel  to  the  sensual 
cultus  of  Baal-Peor.  The  contradiction  in  which 
this  later  and  additional  notice  seems  to  stand 
with  Num.  xxiv,  25,  which  passage  at  the  first 
glance  every  one  understands  to  mean  that  Balaam, 
after  his  parting-word  concerning  Israel,  returned 
to  his  home,  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  supposition 
that  Balaam  actually  left  Balak,  but  stayed  with 
the  Midianites,  who  were  allied  to  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxii,  4,  7),  in  order  to  serve  Israel's  enemies 
and  to  await  the  success  of  his  plan  to  lead  them 
astray.  In  the  war  of  revenge  which  broke  out 
against  Midian  (Num.  xxv,  16-19),  the  divine 
punishment  overtook  him  (Num.  xxxi,  8;  Josh, 
xiii,  22).  His  giving  to  the  Midianites  the  advice 
so  fatal  to  Israel  in  its  consequences  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  irritation  which  took  hold  of  liim 
when  he  found  himself  deprived  of  the  reward 
which   he   desired.  W.  VoLCKf- 

The  fascinating  and  somewhat  perplexing  story 
of  Balaam  as  given  in  Numbers  becomes  less  pui- 
zling  when  it  is  analyzed  and  traced  to  its  sources. 
The  whole  story  is  an  episode  of  the  history  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings  after 
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the  Exodus.  The  main  continuous  narrative,  as 
we  now  have  it,  is  found  in  Num.  zxii-xxiv  and 
contains  two  well-defined  elements:  a  prose  por- 
tion or  the  nazrative  proper,  and  a  poetical  portion 
comprising  four  oracles  uttered  by  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

The  incidents  are  in  brief  as  follows:  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  Hebrews,  sends  for  the  noted  seer  and  wizard, 
Balaam  of  Pethor  (Assyrian  Pitru)  on  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia,  to  bring  a  curse  upon  them. 
Balaam  would  not  answer  the  messengers  till  he 
had  consulted  God  as  to  what  he  should  do.  God 
at  first  forbade  him  to  go;  but  after  he  was  again 
approached  by  an  embassy  from  Balak  with  greater 
gifts  and  more  urgent  appeals,  he  was 
The  Nar-  granted  permission  upon  the  condition 
rative  that  he  should  utter  only  God*s  direct 
Analyzed,  message  (Num.  xxii,  5-21).  He  at 
once  sets  out  for  Moab  with  the 
princes  of  the  embassy,  and  on  meeting  Balak  he 
assures  him  that  at  best  he  can  act  only  as  God's 
mouthpiece  (Num.  xxii,  35-38).  Then  Balak 
takes  him  to  Bamoth-Baal  EV,  ''  the  high  places 
of  Baal  ")j  not  far  south  of  the  Arnon.  Here 
elaborate  sacrifices  were  prepared,  and,  when 
Balaam  retired  for  consultation,  God  appeared  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  message  which  foretold  the 
greatness  and  blessedness  of  Israel  (Num.  xxii,  39- 
xxiii,  10).  After  a  bitter  remonstrance  from  Balak 
a  similar  transaction  took  place  upon  the  summit 
of  Pisgah  followed  by  an  oracle  in  which  Israel's 
purity  of  worship  and  its  valor  are  extolled  (Num. 
xxiii,  11-24).  Balaam  was  next  transferred  by 
Balak  to  Peor — apparently  another  height  of  Nebo, 
commanding  a  specially  good  view  of  the  Dead  Sea 
desert  (Jeshimon),  where  Israel  was  encamped. 
At  this  stage  Balaam,  instead  of  going  into  the 
solitude,  uttered  his  oracle  from  immediate  inspi- 
ration (as  "  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  ") 
with  a  glowing  description  of  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  promised  land  and  a  forecast  of  the 
military  triumphs  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii,  25-xxiv,  9). 
Finally  Balak  in  anger  dismisses  the  prophet,  who 
without  the  advantages  of  the  prescriptive  sacri- 
fices spontaneously  delivers  himself  of  a  prophecy 
in  which  Israel  is  pictured  as  victorious  over  Moab 
itself  as  well  as  over  the  peoples  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  Balaam  then  returns  to  his  distant 
home  (Num.  xxiv,  10-25).  Embedded  in  this  main 
narrative  is  the  story  of  Balaam's  being  confronted 
by  the  angel  of  Yahweh,  when  on  his  way  to  Moab, 
and  of  the  speaking  she-ass  who  sees  this  divine 
messenger  invisible  to  the  prophet  (Num.  xxii, 
22-34). 

A  reference  to  the  last-named  section  may  best 
introduce  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sources.     It  is 
evident  at  a  glance  that  this  section  contradicts 
the  preceding  part  of  the  present  nar- 
Its  In-       rative.    Verse  22a  directly  contravenes 
consisten-    verse  20a,  and  verses  22  sqq.,  which 
des.         make  Balaam  to  have  traveled  pri- 
vately, are  inconsistent  with  verse  20b 
(cf.  verses  35   and   36,  where   the  main  story  is 
resumed).     Moreover,  the   incident   of   the   angel 
and   the   clairvoyant  and  speaking  ass  is  out  of 


place  and  inconsequent.  There  was  no  occasion 
that  Balaam  should  learn  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist  the  will  of  Yahweh  (cf.  verse  32)  since  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  command  that 
he  had  entered  upon  his  journey.  The  marvel  of 
*  an  animal  endowed  with  human  speech  has  many 
parallels  in  folk-lore  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  narra- 
tive but  rather  detracts  from  it.  In  fact,  if  chap, 
xxii,  22-35  be  removed  we  have  a  consistent  and 
instructive  allegory  of  the  historico-prophetic  order. 
This  single  and  separate  episode  of  the  journey 
to  Moab  belongs  to  J,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrativ'e 
in  chap,  xxii  belongs  to  E.  Chaps,  xxiii  and  xxiv 

are  probably  the  work  of  a  redactor 
The  Sources,  using    materials  from  both  of  these 

great  sources.  More  particularly,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  bear,  on 
the  whole,  an  Elohistic  and  those  of  chap,  xxiv  a 
Jehovistic  stamp.  In  the  narrative  proper  E  pre- 
dominates throughout.  Indeed  the  journey  epi- 
sode is  almost  all  that  we  have  from  J  in  the  prose 
portions  of  the  story.  Hence  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  what  his  conception  was  of  the  original 
attitude  of  Balaam  toward  his  mission.  The 
variations  of  the  story,  however,  do  not  obscure 
the  essence  of  it  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  personahty 
and  doings  of  Balaam.  In  the  remote  background 
there  appears  the  figure  of  a  famous  Aramean  seer 
of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  who  among  the  contend- 
ing tribes  and  peoples  of  Palestine  discerned  special 
elements  of  greatness  and  power  in  the  Hebrew 
tribes  and  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh,  and  had  som3 
prevision  of  their  future,  to  which  he  gave  official 
utterance.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  belief 
may  not  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  proximate  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  were  Aramean  (Deut.  xxvi,  5), 
and  that  no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  consists  of  cherished  traditions  of  Aramean 
associations.  Moreover,  the  twelfth  century  was 
the  epoch-making  period  of  emigration  and  travel 
from  western  Mesopotamia  across  the  Euphrates 
and  southward. 

The  oracles  are  of  course  the  significant  element 
of  the  Balaam  story.     Their  underlying  ipotive  is 

to    vindicate    the    rightful    predomi- 

Thc        nance  of  Israel  over  its  rivals  to  the 

Oracles,     east   and   south.     It   is   this   motive 

Their  Mo-  which  has  diverted  the  tradition  of 

tive  and    Balaam  from  its  original  scope  and 

Date.       employed  it  to  justify  the  remorseless 

border  wars  waged  by  southern  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  monarehy.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  poems  were  composed  not  more  than  a 
very  few  generations  after  the  events.  Now  since 
the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  are  essentially  Elohistic 
and  had  their  origin  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
the  events  which  suggested  them  took  place  before 
the  schism,  not  later  than  the  wariike  days  of 
David.  Indeed  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
subjugation  of  Moab  and  Edom  (df.  xxiv,  17,  18), 
which  took  place  in  his  time,  formed  the  central 
point  of  practical  interest  for  the  whole  series.  The 
literary  period  of  Solomon  may  have  been  the  start- 
ing-point.   But  the  process  of  enlargement  and 
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refinement  in  the  individual  poems  must  have 
lasted  till  the  eighth  century. 

An  appendix  to  the  oracles  is  found  in  chap, 
xxiv,  2i}-24,  which  m\ist  have  been  composed 
originally  at  a  late  date,  since  deportations  by  the 
Assyrians  are  referred  to  (verse  22),  and  perhaps 
also  even  the  Macedonian  conquests  of  the  fourth 
century  (verse  24).  This  poem  should  of  course 
be  separated  from  the  others  in  oiu*  texts. 

Quite  apart  from  the  main  current  of  tradition 

and  its  idealization  is  the  use  made  of  the  Balaam 

story  by   the  priestly  writer  in  Num. 

The  Story    xxxi,  8,  16.     He  connects  the  prophet 

in  P  and  with  the  Midianitish  seductions  de- 
Later  Lit-   scribed  (also  by  P)  in  Num.  xxv,  6-18. 

erature.  The  statement  that  Balaam  suggested 
the  corruption  of  Israel  by  sensual 
allurements  and  suffered  death  in  the  ensuing  holy 
war,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  original  conception 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  retained  throughout  the 
older  accounts.  The  notion,  however,  gained  con- 
tinually in  popularity,  and  is  recalled  in  the  later 
literature  even  in  New  Testament  times  (cf.  II 
Pet.  ii,  15,  Jude  11;  Josephiis,  Ant.,  IV,  vi,  6). 
Prejudice  is  already  shown  in  Josh,  xxiv,  9;  Deut. 
xxiii,  4,  5;  but  a  more  just  sentiment  is  displayed 
in  Mic.  vi,  5.  A  historical  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tradition  may  be  seen  in  Neh.  xiii,  1,  2. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
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BALAIf,  balon,  PIETRO :  Roman  Catholic  church 
historian;  b.  at  Este  (17  m.  s.s.w.  of  Padua),  Italy, 
Sept.  3,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  seminary 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1862. 
He  was  director  of  the  Venetian  La  Libertd  Catto- 
Ika  in  1865  and  of  *he  Modenese  DiriUo  Cattolico 
in  1867.  In  1879  he  became  subarchivist  of  the 
Vatican,  but  retired  on  account  of  ill  health  four 
years  later,  and  has  since  resided  at  Pregatto  in  the 
province  of  Bologna.  He  was  nominated  chamber- 
lain by  Leo  XIII  in  1881,  and  domestic  prelate 
in  the  following  year,  while  in  1883  he  was  appointed 
referendary  of  the  Papal  **  segnatura."  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  also  created  a  commander  of 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph  He  is  the  author  of 
Studi  8ul  Papato  (Padua,  1862);  Tommaao  Becket 
(1864);  Storia  di  S,  Tommaso  di  CarUorbery  e  dei 
9uoi  tempi  (2  vols.,  Modena,  1867);  /  Precursori 
del  razionalismo  modemo  fino  a  Luiero  (2  vols., 
Parma,   1867-68);  Romani  e  Longobardi  (Modena, 


1868);  UEconamia,  la  Chiesa  e  gli  umanitari  (1869); 
Pio  IX,  la  Chiesa  e  la  RivoltuBwne  (2  vols.,  1869); 
DanU  ed  %  Papi  (1870);  Chiesa  e  Stato  (1871); 
StUle  LegazUmi  compiute  net  paesi  nordici  da  Gugli- 
elmo  vescavo  di  Modena  nel  secolo  XIII  (1872);  II 
Vescovo  di  Modena  Alberto  Boschetti  (1872);  Storia 
di  Gregorio  IX  e  dei  snoi  tempi  (3  vols.,  1872-73); 
Storia  d* Italia  dai  primi  tempi  fino  al  1870  (7  vols., 
1875-86);  Storia  del   pontificato  di  Papa  Giovanni 

VIII  (1876);  Storia  della  Lega  Lombarda,  con 
documenti  (1876);  Memorie  storiche  di  Tencarola 
nel  Padovano  con  documenti  inedUi  (1876);  Storia 
deUa  Chiesa  Cattolica  durante  il  pontificato  di  Pio 

IX  (3  vols.,  Turin,  1876-86);  Memorie  delta  B. 
Beatrice  I  di  Este  (1877);  Roberto  Boschetti  e 
r Italia  dei  sttoi  tempi  (2  vols.,  1878-84) ;  Discorai  tenuti 
nel  quinto  Congresso  Cattolico  in  Modena  (Bologna, 
1879);  SuU* Axdenticita  del  diploma  di  Enrico  II  di 
Oemiania  a  Papa  Benedetto  VIII  (Rome,  1880); 
S.  CatUrina  da  Siena  e  U  Papato  (1880);  La  PolUica 
italiana  dal  1863  al  1870,  secondo  gli  vltimi  docu- 
menti (1880):  La  Storia  d* Italia  e  gli  archivi  segreti 
deUa  Santa  Sede  (1881);  Le  Relazioni  fra  la  Chiesa 
Cattolica  e  gli  Slavi  meridionali  (1881);  /  Papi  ed 
%  vespri  siciliani,  con  documenti  (1881);  //  Processo 
di  Bonifazio  VIII  (1881);  La  PolUica  di  Clemente 
VII  fino  al  sacco  di  Roma  (1884);  Roma  capitale 
d' Italia  (1884);  Monum^nla  reformaiionis  Luthe- 
rana  ex  tabulariis  Sancti  Sedis  secretis,  1521-25 
(Regensburg,  1884);  and  Clemente  VII  e  V Italia 
del  suo  tempo  (Milan,  1887). 

BALDACHIN:  A  canopy-like  ornament  in 
stone  or  bronze  over  the  altar  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  designed  originally  to  protect 
the  Eucharist  from  objects  that  might  fall  on  it 
from  above.  The  name  is  derived  from  Baldacco, 
an  old  Italian  form  of  Bagdad,  and  owes  its  use  in 
this  connection  to  the  fact  that  Bagdad  was  a  rich 
soiu'ce  of  the  precious  cloths  which  were  frequently 
employed  in  decorating  the  protecting  ornament 
over  idtars.  In  spite  of  legislation  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  requiring  a  baldachin  over  every 
altar,  the  contrary  practise  is  oonmion  everywhere 
at  the  present  day,  even  in  Rome.  Formeriy  the 
baldachin  was  called  a  ciborium  because  the  cibo- 
rium  or  vessel  containing  the  Eucharist  was  sus- 
pended from  it.  A  splendid  example  of  the  balda- 
chin is  seen  in  the  bronze  masterpiece  of  Bernini 
over  the  main  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  A 
portable  baldachin  is  held  over  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  when  it  is  borne  in  procession  or,  in  some 
places,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  sick.  A  baldachin 
should  be  erected  also  over  a  bishop's  throne. 

John  T.  Cruaqh. 

BALDE,  bdl'da,  JAKOB:  German  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  ^scholar,  poet,  and  preacher;  b.  at 
Ensisheim  (55  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasburg),  Alsace,  Jan. 
4,  1604;  d.  at  Neuburg  (29  m.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg), 
Bavaria,  Aug.  9,  1668.  He  was  destined  for  a 
legal  career,  and  was  educated  by  the  Jesiiits  in 
his  native  town,  at  Molsheim,  and  at  Ingolstadt. 
In  1624  he  renounced  the  worid  and  entered  the 
Society,  still  continuing  his  classical  studies,  and 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Munich  and  Innsbruck.  In 
1633  he  was  ordamed;  from  1635  to  1637  he  was 
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professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt;  and  from  1638  to  1640,  after  the  death  of 
Jeremias  Drexel,  court  preacher  to  Maximilian  I 
in  Munich.  Here  he  remained  as  historiographer 
of  the  duchy  for  ten  years  longer,  but  won  more 
renown  by  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  years 
1637-46.  His  work  in  this  period  was  lyrical 
(Lyrica,  Munich,  1638-42;  SylvcB,  1641-45),  but 
after  1649  he  turned  rather  to  satire  and  elegy. 
His  health  forced  him  to  leave  Munich  in  1650, 
and  after  three  years  at  Landshut  and  one  at  Am- 
berg,  he  settled  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  in  the  peaceful  dignity  of 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  count  palatine  Philip 
William.  His  memory,  which  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent died  out,  was  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Herder,  Orelli,  and  others, 
and  his  name  has  since  been  increasingly  honored, 
especially  by  the  efforts  of  the  Munich  society, 
founded  in  1868,  which  bears  it.  He  well  deserves 
this  renown  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
He  was  a  great  classical  scholar,  a  positive  rein- 
carnation of  Roman  antiquity.  As  a  Latin  poet 
(his  small  body  of  vernacular  work  is  far  inferior) 
he  displays  a  wonderful  array  of  excellent  qualities 
— vivid  imagination,  depth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
brilliant  invention  and  composition,  and  mastery 
of  the  most  difficult  forms.  The  characteristic 
universal  scholarship  of  his  age  is  best  shown  in 
his  Urania  Victrix  (1663),  which  touches  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  and  some  epics  belonging  to  his  first 
period,  his  Philomela  (1645),  full  of  devotion  to  the 
Crucified,  his  ElegioB  varice  (1663),  and  his  amusing 
satires  on  quack  doctors  and  other  impost9rs  in 
Medicines  gloria  (1649)  may  be  named. 

(F.  List.) 

Bibliography:  His  collected  works  were  first  published  in 
complete  form  at  Munich,  1729,  the  earlier  editions  at 
Cologne,  1660  and  1718,  being  defective;  his  Carmina 
li/rica  appeared,  ed.  B.  MOller,  Regensburg,  1884.  Con- 
sult L.  Bnmner,  J.  Balde,  le  grand  pokU  de  I'Alaace.  Notice 
historique  et  lUUraire,  Guebwiller.  1865;  J.  Bach,  Jacob 
Balde,  der  neulateiniache  Didiier  de%  EUaBMS,  Strasburg, 
1885;  F.  Tauchert,  Herder* 9  griechiache  und  tnorgenlAndv- 
ache  Anihologie  und  aeine  UeberaeUungen  von  J.  Baide,  p. 
176,  Munich,  1886. 

BALDENSPERGER,  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  MUlhausen  (63  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stras- 
burg), Alsace,  Dec.  12,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Gdttingen,  and 
Paris,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  supply  at  Stras- 
burg. Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  assistant 
pastor  and  secretary  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Journal  du  Proteatantisme  fran^is  at  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  1884.  From  1886  to  1890  he  was 
vicar  at  Mundolsheim  (a  suburb  of  Strasburg)  and 
Strasburg,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  becoming  full  professor 
two  years  later.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Order  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous 
in  1904.  In  addition  to  many  briefer  studies  and 
his  contributions  to  the  Brunswick  e<iition  of  the 
works  of  Calvin,  he  has  written  Dew  Selbstbeiousat- 
sein  Jesu  im  Lichte  der  messianischen  Hofjnung 
seiner    Zeit     (Strasburg,     1888);  U Influence    du 


dilettantieme  artiitique  eur  la  morale  et  la  religion 
(1890);  Karl  August  Credner,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1897);  Der  Prolog  des  vierten 
Evangeliums  (Giessen,  1898) ;  and  Das  spdtere  Juden' 
(hum  als  Vorstufe  des  Christenthums  (Giessen,  1900). 

BALDWIN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at 
Acre  Nov.  19,  1190.  He  was  bom  at  Exeter  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  received  a  good  educa- 
tion; became  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Ford,  Devon- 
shire, and  within  a  year  was  made  abbot;  became 
bishop  of  Worcester,  1180,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1184.  He  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  successfully  asserted 
his  preeminence  among  the  bishops  of  England; 
with  King  Henry  II  he  had  much  influence;  he 
crowned  Richard  I  in  1189,  and  attended  him  to 
the  Holy  Land  the  next  year.  His  works  (edited 
by  B.  Tlssier)  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum  Cister- 
ciensiumf  v  (Paris,  1662),  from  which  they  are 
reprinted  in  MPL,  cciv. 

BALE,  JOHN:  English  polemical  writer  of  the 
Reformation  period;  b.  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich, 
Suffolk  (25  m.  n.e.  of  Ipswich),  Nov.21, 1495;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Nov.  1563.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich,  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  embraced  the  Reformation, 
married,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany  in 
1540;  returned  under  Edward  VI,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  1552,  and  tried  to 
introduce  reformed  doctrines  and  practise  with  an 
intemperate  zeal;  fled  to  the  Continent  after  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Basel;  returned  under  Elizabeth,  and  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  in  1560.  He  wrote 
much  and  with  a  coarseness  and  bitterness  in  con- 
troversy which  gained  him  the  name  of  "  Bilious 
Bale."  His  principal  work  is  lUustrium  majoris 
BrUanni<B  scriptorum  summarium  (Ipswich,  1548; 
enlarged  editions,  Basel,  1557  and  1559);  he  also 
became  noted  as  a  writer  of  miracle  plays  in  which 
he  violently  attacked  the  Roman  Church.  His 
play  Kynge  Johan  has  been  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  (1838);  and  the  Parker  Society 
has  published  a  selection  of  his  works  (1849),  wi^ 
biographical  notice  by  H.  Christmas. 

Biblioorapht:  The  fullest  account  of  his  life  is  in  C.  H. 
Cooper,  AthencB  Cantabrigienaea^  London,  1858. 

BALL,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Cassington  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Oxford)  Oct.  1585;  d.  at 
Whitmore  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Ncwcastle-under-Ljrme), 
Staffordshire,  Oct.  20,  1640.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1610  became  minister  at  Whitmore.  He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism  in  England, 
and,  as  Richard  Baxter  says,  "  deserving  as  high 
esteem  and  honor  as  the  best  bishop  in  England." 
His  Small  Catechism  containing  the  Principles  of 
Religion  (London)  reached  an  eighteenth  impression 
in  1637;  and  his  larger  catechism,  entitled  A  Short 
Treatise,  containing  All  the  Principal  Grounds  of  Chris- 
tian Religion^  a  fourteenth  impression  in  1670.  They 
were  published  anonjrmously.  His  Treatise  of 
Faith   (London,    1031;  3d  edition,  corrected  and 
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enlarged  lG37t  with  an  introduction  by  Richard 
Sibbs)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fir? I  showing 
the  naturci  and  tho  second  the  life  of  faitb. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  aluable  and  complete 
discussion.  But  his  chief  work  was  publii^hcd 
after  his  death  by  his  frit^nd  Simeon  A^he,  witfi  an 
introduction  aigned  by  &ve  Westminster  divines, 
entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  C&ixnani  of  Grate  (1645), 
This  is  of  great  im|x>rtance  as  exhibiting  that  view 
of  the  coveiumta  which  found  expresaion  in  the 
Westminster  symbols.  Important  also  is  A  tryall 
of  the  New-Church  way  in  Xem  England  and  in  Old 
(1644).  According  to  Thonms  Blalce,  ■*  \m  purpose 
was  to  speak  on  tliis  subject  of  the  covenant  all 
that  he  had  to  say  in  all  the  whole  body  of  divinity. 
That  which  he  i)ath  left  behind  gives  us  a  tast*j  of 
it."  In  this  he  anticipated  Cocoeius  and  the  Dutch 
Federal  Theology,  but  his  view  of  the  cove- 
nants is  somewhat  difTerent  from  theirs.  Simeon 
Ashe  also  issued  several  other  worL^  of  Boil  of  a 
practical  and  controver^:ial  character^ 

C,  A.  Biuoos. 
Bibliography:  A.  k  Wood,  AthencB  Oxonienaea,  ii.  670,  ed. 
P.  Blim,  4  vob..  London.  1813-20;  DNB,  ill,  74-75. 

BALLANCHE,  ba'aonsh',  PIERRE  SIMON: 
French  theocratic  philosopher  of  the  Restoration, 
an  intimate  member  of  the  circle  which  gathered 
around  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  R6camier; 
b.  at  Lyons  Aug.  4,  1776;  d.  in  Paris  Aug.  7, 1847. 
His  great  work,  the  Palin^^^sie  sociale  (Paris, 
1830),  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the  philosophy 
of  history  on  the  basis  of  revelation;  only  the 
first  of  three  parts  projected  was  completed;  a 
fragment  of  the  third  part,  the  Vision  d'H{'bal 
(1841),  attempts  in  a  vague  way  to  predict  the 
future.  Ballanche's  thought  was  unsystematic 
and  his  style  obscure.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1841.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  begun  in  1830,  but  only  four  volumes 
of  the  nine  planned  appeared. 

BiBLiOGRAPHv:  Sainte  Beuve.  Portraita  corUemporaxn$,  vol. 
ii.  Paris.  1846;  J.  J.  Ampere.  P.  Ballanche,  Paris,  1848; 
Q.  Frainnet,  Euai  aur  la  philoaophie  de  P.  S.  BaUanche, 
Paris,  1902. 

BALLANTINE,     bal'an-tain,    WILLIAM    GAY: 

Congregationalist;  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
7,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O.  (1868),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1872).  He  studied  at  Leipsic  in  1872-73, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploring  Expedition.  He 
was  then  successively  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  science  in  Ripon  CJollege  (1874-76),  assist- 
ant professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Indiana 
(1876-78),  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the 
same  institution  (1878-81),  and  professor  of  Old 
Testament  language  and  literature  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  (1881-91).  From  1891  to 
1896  he  was  president  of  the  latter  institution, 
but  resigned  and  studied  in  Greece  until  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  instructor  in  Bible  at  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1884-91,  and  has  written  PhilippianSf  the 
Model  Letter  (New  York,  1898);  Christ  in  the 
Gospel   of   Mark    (1898);  Inductive   Bible   Studies, 


Mwrk   and   Actt  (1888);    LtJce   and   John   (1S99); 

and  MaUhew  (1900). 

BALLARD,    ADD^OH:  Congregationalist;  b*  at 

Framingham,  Mass,,  Oct.  IS,  1822.  He  w:is 
educated  at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1842),  and 
was  iuccessivcly  principal  of  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley,  Maes.  (1842-43),  tutor  in  WiOiama  CoUe^ 
( 1843-44),  and  principal  of  the  academy  at  Grand 
Rapida,  Mich,  (1845-46).  In  1846-47  he  was  a 
home  missionary  in  Grand  River  Valley,  Mich., 
and  was  then  pmfessor  of  Latin  in  Ohio  University 
(1848-54)  J  professor  of  rhetoric  in  WilUama  College 
(1854-55),  and  professor  of  mathematics^  natural 
philojtophy,  and  astronomy  at  Marietta  College 
(1855-57).  He  has  held  auccesaive  pastorates  at 
the  First  Cbngregational  Church,  Williams  to  wn^ 
Mass.  (1857-63),  the  Congregational  Church  at 
North  Adams,  Mfis^.  (1865-66;  stated  supply), 
and  the  First  Congregational  Church p  Detroit » 
Mich,  (1866--72),  He  was  professor  of  Christian 
Greek  and  LiHin  and  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Lafayette  College  in  1874-93,  and  of 
logic  in  New  Y'ork  University  from  1894  to  1904. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  and  in  theology  is  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
He  has  written  Arrows^  or  the  True  Aim  in  Teach- 
ing and  Study  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1890);  From  Talk 
to  Text  (New  York,  1904);  Through  the  Sieve 
(1907). 

BALLE,  bdiae,  NICOLAI  EDINGER:  Bishop 
of  Zealand;  b.  at  Vestenskov,  near  Nakskov  (on 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Laaland,  80  m.  s.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Oct.  12,  1744;  d.  in  Co- 
penhagen Oct.  19,  1816.  He  studied  at  Copen- 
hagen, Leipsic,  Halle,  and  Gdttingen;  in  1770-71 
he  gave  le:;tures  at  Copenhagen  on  church  history 
and  philology,  and  then  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
the  bishopric  of  Aalborg;  in  1772  he  returned  to  the 
university,  was  made  court  preacher  and  doctor  of 
theology  in  1774,  first  professor  of  theology  in 
1777,  assistant  to  Bishop  Harboe  of  Zealand  in 
1782,  and  finally  his  successor  in  1783;  he  resigned 
as  bishop  in  1808.  Balle  lectured  and  wrote  on 
almost  all  theological  branches,  but  church  history 
was  his  specialty,  and  in  1790  he  pubUshed  a  Ilis- 
toria  ecclesi(B  Christianae^  reaching  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  Theses  theologici  (1776),  the  last  work 
on  dogmatics  written  in  Denmark  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  was  used  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and 
Wittenberg.  He  opposed  rationalism  and  free- 
thinking,  and  when  the  candidate  Otto  Horrebow 
started  a  publication,  Jesus  og  Fomuften  ("  Jesus 
and  Reason  "),  Balle  replied  with  Bibelen  forsvarer 
sig  selv  ("  The  Bible  Defending  Itself  ").  He  intro- 
duced weekly  Bible  readings  in  the  capiUd,  advo- 
cated the  public  school,  and  beheved  in  special 
training  for  teachers.  In  1791  he  published  a 
primer,  which  contains  supranaturalistic  as  well 
as  rationalizing  views,  and  in  1798  a  new  hymn- 
book.  Both  these  works  served  their  time,  but 
were  finally  superseded  on  the  revival  of  Chris- 
tian and  church  life  in  Denmark.  Balle*  s  position 
among  the  bishops  of  Denmark  is  an  important 
and  honorable  one.     In  recognition  of  his  labors. 
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the  citizens  of  Denmark  presented  to  him  in  1798 
a  gold  medal  with  the  inscription:  **  To  the  friend 
of  religion,  to  the  friend  of  the  State,  Matt,  x,  32." 
The  pastors  of  Zealand  erected  a  monimient  over 
his  grave,  and  a  bas-relief  in  the  garrison  church 
where  he  explained  the  Bible  represents  him  with 
tlie  Bible  in  his  hand.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  Koch,  Bialutp  N.  E.  BaUe,  Copenhacen, 
1876;  F.  Nielsen,  Bidrao  tit  den  evanodut4ai9t€lig€ 
Paalmebofft  HUiorie,  ib.  1805. 

BALLERINI,  bol'aa-rt'nl,  PIETRO  and  GIRO- 
LAMO:  Brothers,  of  Verona,  distinguished  by 
their  joint  labors  in  church  history  and  canon  law; 
b.,  the  former,  Sept.  7,  1698,  the  latter,  Jan.  29, 
1702;  d.,  Pietro,  Mar.  28,  1769,  Girolamo,  Apr.  23, 
1781.  Both  were  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  school 
in  Verona  and  became  secular  priests.  Pietro  for 
a  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Accademia  delle  belle 
Icttere  in  Verona  and  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Rome  (1748-50)  as  counselor  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador there,  during  which  time  he  made  good 
use  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  investigation. 
Both  brothers  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  studies  in  common  and  produced,  with 
other  works,  editions  of  the  Sermones  of  St.  Zeno 
of  Verona  (Verona,  1739;  in  MPL,  xi);  of  the 
Summa  iheciogica  of  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  (4 
vols.,  Verona,  1740);  of  the  Summa  de  poeniterUia 
of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (1744);  of  the  Opera 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1753-57; 
MPL,  liv-lvi),  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  editorial  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
an  appendix  on  the  collections  of  canons  before 
Oatian;  and  of  the  Opera  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of 
Verona  (Verona,  1765;  MPL,  cxxxvi).  Pietro 
Also  participated  in  literary  controversies  of  his 
time  and  defended  the  absolute  papacy  with  learn- 
ing and  zeal.  His  two  last  works,  De  poteatate  ec- 
clesiaMica  sanctorum  pontificum  et  concUiarum  gene- 
ralium  .  .  .  contra  opus  J,  Febronii  (1765)  and 
De  vi  ac  ratione  primattts  pontificum  (1766),  have 
been  edited  by  E.  W.  Westhoflf  (MQnster,  1845- 
47),  and  an  appendix  to  the  former  on  papal  infalli- 
bility was  translated  into  German  by  A.  J.  Bin- 
terim  (Dtlsseldorf,  1843).  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  G.  M.  MaiiuchelU,  Oli  Scrittori  d'ltalia,  vol. 
ii,  part  1.  178-185.  6  parts,  Brescia,  1753-65;  L.  Federid, 
Elogi  utorici  de*  piit  iUu$tri  eedeaiaatici  Veroneeit  iii,  60- 
120.  Verona.  1819. 

BALLOn,  ba-la',  HOSEA:  American  Univer- 
salist;  b.  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  Apr.  30,  1771;  d. 
at  Boston  June  7,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Baptist  minister  and  had  to  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion; began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
-was  ordained  at  the  Universalist  convention  of 
1794;  settled  at  Dana  (then  called  Hardwick), 
Mass.,  the  same  year;  removed  in  1803  to  Barnard, 
Vt.,  in  1809  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  m  1815  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  1818  to  Boston,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  Second  (School  Street)  Universalist  Society. 
In  1819  he  assisted  in  founding  and  became  editor 
of  the  Universalist  Magazine  (later  called  The 
Trumpet,  The  Universalist,  and  The  Christian 
Leader),  the  first  Universalist  newspaper  in 
America;  in  1831,  of  The  Universalist  Expositor 
(afterward    The     Universalist   Quarterly  Review). 


He  wrote  Notes  on  the  Parables  (Randolph,  Vt., 
1804);  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  (1805);  Exam- 
ination of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution  (Bos- 
ton, 1834);  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
Bibuography:  M.  M.   Ballou,   Life  Story  of  Hoaea  BaUau, 
for  the  Young,  Boston.  1854;  T.  Whittemore.  Life  of  Hoeea 
BaUou,  2  vols.,  ib.  1854;  O.  F.  Safford,  Hoeea  Ballou  ;  a 
Marvelloue  Life  Story,  ib.  1889. 

BALLOU,  HOSEA,  2d:  American  Universal- 
ist, grand-nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou;  b.  at  Guil- 
ford, Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1796;  d.  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
Bfay  27,  1861.  He  assisted  his  uncle  in  school- 
teaching  at  Portsmouth;  was  first  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1821  was  called  to  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  in  1838  to  Medford;  in  1853 
became  first  president  of  Tufts  College.  He  helped 
the  elder  Hosea  Ballou  as  editor  of  denominational 
periodicals  and  wrote  The  Ancient  History  of  Uni- 
versalism  (Boston,  1829). 
Bibuographt:  H.  S.  Ballou,  Hoeea  BaUou  2d,  firet  Preei- 

dent  of  Tufte  CoUege;  hu  Origin^  Life,  and  Letterg,  Boston, 

1896. 

BALM:  The  rendering  in  both  English  versions 
of  the  Hebrew  ^ori  (Cren.  xxxvii,  25  and  xliii,  11, 
where  R.  V.  has  "  mastic  "  in  the  margin;  Jer.  viii, 
22;  xlvi,  11;  U,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  An  impor- 
tant product  of  Palestine,  particularly  of  the  East- 
Jordan  country,  is  evidently  referred  to,  and  the 
transparent,  yellowish-white,  fragrant  gum  of  the 
mastic-tree  (Pistacia  lentiscus,  L)  is  probably 
meant.  Pliny  mentions  the  Judean  mastic  (Hist, 
not.,  xiv,  122  sqq.).  The  substance  was  prized  by 
the  ancients  as  a  medicine  (Pliny,  xxiv,  32  sqq.). 
The  identification  of  fort  with  balsam  by  Jewish 
tradition  is  not  correct;  such  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical product  would  hardly  be  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.  In  Song  of  Sol.  v,  1,  basam 
may  be  the  true  balsam  (so  R.  V.,  margin;  text  and 
A.  v.,  "  spice  ";  cf.  "  bed  of  spices,"  v,  13;  vi,  2). 
It  grew  in  the  Ghor,  and  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jer- 
icho were  famous  (Josephus,  Ant.,  IX,  i,  2;  XIV, 
iv,  1,  and  many  others).  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
carried  it  thence  to  Rome,  and  Josephus  thought 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  it  to  Palestine  {Ant., 
VIII,  vi,  6;  cf.  I  Ivings  x,  10).  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Amyris  Gileaden- 
sis,  L,  the  true  Arabian  or  Mecca  balsam.  It  is  a 
low,  berry-producing  tree,  with  small  blossoms,  and 
imparipinnate  leaves.  The  balsam  exudes  from 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  Myrrh  also  belongs  to  the 
balsamodendra  and  probably  bdellium;  see  Myrrh; 
Bdellium.  I.  Benzinoer. 

BALMES,  bdl^'m^',  JAIME  (LUCIANO) .  Spanish 
politico-religious  writer;  b.  at  Vich  (37  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Barcelona),  Catalonia,  Aug.  28,  1810;  d.  there 
July  9,  1848.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
at  the  University  of  Cervera,  and  was  ordained 
priest  1833;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Vich  1837.  After  1840  he  acted  as  associate  editor 
of  La  Civiiizacion  and  sole  editor  of  La  Sociedad, 
journals  of  Barcelona,  in  which  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  political  views;  visited 
France  and  England  1842,  and  after  returning  to 
Spain  settled  in  Madrid,  where  from  Feb.,  1844, 
to  Dec.    n,  1846,  he    published  El  Pensamiento 
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de  la  Nacion  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  party. 
He  hailed  the  accession  of  Pius  IX  and  the  last  thing 
he  published  was  a  brilliant  work  in  his  praise 
(Pio  IX f  Madrid,  1847).  He  gained  his  greatest 
fame  by  his  Protestantismo  comparado  con  el  Cato- 
licismo  en  sua  rdaciones  con  la  civilizacion  europea 
(4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1842-44;  Eng.  transl.,  from 
the  French,  by  C.  J.  Hanford  and  R.  Kershaw, 
Protestantism  and  Catholicity  Compared  in  their 
Effects  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe,  I^ndon,  1849; 
31st  American  edition,  Baltimore,  1899),  a  work 
modeled  on  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and  an 
able  presentation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view.  He  also  wrote  La  Religion  demostrada  al 
alcance  de  los  nihos  (Barcelona,  1841,  Eng.  transl., 
by  Canon  Galton,  The  Foundations  of  Religion 
Explained,  L#ondon,  1858);  Cartas  d  un  esceptico  en 
materia  de  religion  (Madrid,  1845;  Eng.  transl., 
by  W.  M'Donald,  Letters  to  a  Skeptic  on  Religious 
Matters,  Dublin,  1875);  El  Criteria  (Madrid,  1845; 
Eng.  transl..  Criterion  :  or  how  to  detect  error  and 
arrive  at  truth,  New  York,  1875);  Filosofia  funda- 
mental (4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1846;  Eng.  transl.,  by 
H.  F.  Brownson,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1856);  Curso 
de  Filosofia  elemental  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1847).  He 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  political  writings 
at  Madrid,  1847. 

Bibliography:  B.  Garcia  de  los  Santos.  Vida  de  Balmea, 
eatracto  y  analiaia  de  ma  obraa,  Madrid,  1848;  A.  de  Blanche- 
Raffin,  Jacquea  BalnUa,  aa  vie  at  aea  ouvraoea,  Paris,  1849. 

BALOGH,  FERENCZ:  Hungarian  Reformed; 
b.  at  Nagy  V^rad  (140  m.  s.e.  of  Budapest)  Mar. 
28,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city  and  at  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin  (1854-58),  where  he  remained 
nine  years  in  various  capacities.  He  visited  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  further 
study  in  1863-65,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin,  w^here  he  has  since  remained 
and  of  which  he  has  been  rector  five  times.  He 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  session  of  the  Reformed 
Church  since  1860,  and  an  ecclesiastical  councilor  for 
life  in  the  Transtibiscan  sujxjrintendency  of  the 
same  religious  denomination  since  1883.  He  was 
a  delegate  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
to  the  general  councils  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
at  Edinburgh  (1877)  and  London  (1888),  and  was 
a  member  of  the  national  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1881-82.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Literary  Society 
since  1890,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since  1904.  In  theology 
he  is  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
His  numerous  works  include  the  following  in 
Hungarian :  "  Peter  Melius,  the  Hungarian  Calvin  " 
(Debreczin,  1866);  "History  of  the  Hungarian 
Protestant  Church"  (1872);  *' General  Church 
History  to  the  Present  Time"  (5  vols.,  1872-90); 
*'  History  of  Dogma  up  to  the  Reformation " 
(1877);  ''Principal  Points  of  Modem  Theology" 
(1877),  a  polemic  against  the  German  Evangelical 
Union;  "  Literature  of  Hungarian  Protestant 
Church  History  "  (1879);  "  Specific  Illustrations  of 
the  most  Recent  Unitarian  History"  (1892); 
**  Phenomena  of  the  History  of  Dogma  in   the 


Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries"  (1894); 
and  "  History  of  the  Reformed  College  of  Debrec- 
zin "  (1905).  He  likewise  wrote  in  English  History 
of  the  Creeds,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  (Phila- 
delphia, 1880),  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
minor  contributions  in  Hungarian,  French,  ar.d 
German,  while  in  1875  he  founded  at  Debreczin 
the  Hungarian  weekly  "  Evangelical  Protestant 
Gazette,"  which  he  conducted  for  three  years  in 
a  successful  crusade  against  the  Budapest  "  Protes- 
tant Union." 

BALSAM.     See  Balm. 

BALSAMON,  bol'sa-men,  THEODOROS:  Greek 
writer  on  church  law;  b.  in  Constantinople;  d.  there 
about  1200.  He  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Antioch  in 
1193,  but,  as  the  patriarchate  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latins,  remained  in  Constantinople.  The  most 
important  of  his  writings  is  the  commentary  on 
the  Nomocanon  and  Syntagma  of  Photiua,  in  which 
he  helped  to  make  general  the  view  that  in  matters 
of  the  Greek  canon  law,  not  the  Justinian  compila- 
tion, but  the  Basilica  were  authoritative.  Balsa- 
mon's  "  Answers  "  to  the  patriarch  Mark  of  Alex- 
andria and  his  eight  **  Dissertations  "  (Gk.  meletai) 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Greeks.  Philipp  Meter. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  edition  of  bin  juridical  writings  is 
found  in  Rballes  and  Potles,  ^.vvTay iia  rwv  ^tUtv  maX  UpM** 
iraKOKwv,  6  vols.,  Atbens,  1852-50;  Knimbacfaer.  Gt- 
achichte,  passim. 

BALTHAZAR,  bal'tha-zor,  OF  DERNBACH 
AND  THE  COUNTERREFORMATION  IN  FULDA: 

Balthazar  of  Dembach,  abbot  of  Fulda  1570- 
1606,  was  bom  about  1548;  d.  at  Fulda  Mar.  15, 
1606.  He  came  of  an  old  Hessian  family,  and 
though  his  parents  were  Protestants,  took  the  Catho- 
lic side  as  a  boy.  In  1570,  young  as  he  was,  he 
was  elected  prince-abbot  of  Fulda,  and  becanae  the 
leading  champion  of  the  Counterreformation  there. 
The  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  adjoining 
Protestant  Hesse  and  Saxony,  seemed  practi- 
cally lost  to  Rome.  The  chapter,  jealous  of  its 
rights,  was  willing  rather  to  join  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  than  to  support  a  strict,  detemnined 
abbot;  the  upper  classes  were  striving  for  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  independence;  the  citizens 
stood  by  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Balthazar 
took  a  decided  stand  against  all  three  classes.  His 
first  task  was  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  appointment  of  Catholic  officials, 
and  the  suppression  of  popular  demands  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Lutheran  preacher  and  tlie 
erection  of  a  Protestant  school.  He  called  the 
Jesuits  to  his  aid;  in  1571  they  started  a  school 
and  the  next  year  a  college.  The  chapter  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
newcomers,  and  as  a  movement  hostile  to  the  abbot 
grew,  Protestant  princes  took  a  liand.  As  selfish 
motives  actuated  the  chapter  and  the  gentry,  so 
they  played  a  part  with  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse, 
who  joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Ansbach  (Oct.,  1573)  in  sending 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  abandonment  of  anti-Protestant  measures. 
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The  demands  did  not  move  the  abbot,  though  they 
strengthened  his  opponents;  a  formal  alliance  was 
made  between  the  chapter  and  the  gentry.  Bal- 
thazar gained  time  by  politic  delays,  and  found 
8upix)rt  from  his  fellow  Catholics;  the  Curia  and 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  sought  to  influence  the 
emperor  in  his  favor.  After  some  hesitation, 
Maximilian  took  his  side,  and  rebuked  the  princes 
(Feb.,  1574)  for  their  interference.  Dissensions 
sprang  up  between  the  allies;  and  the  chapter 
finally  made  peace  with  their  abbot.  He  proceeded 
more  diligently  than  ever  to  assert  his  jurisdiction 
and  to  keep  down  the  new  faith.  In  1576  the  three 
classes  joined  once  more  in  opposition,  and  this 
time  the  chapter  were  willing  to  consider  the  depo- 
sition of  their  chief.  Bishop  Julius  of  WUrzburg 
was  destined  as  his  successor,  and  justified  the  part 
he  played  as  the  only  means  of  saving  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  district.  He  promised  religious 
freedom  to  the  country  gentry,  while  refusing  it 
to  the  towns,  and  observance  of  all  the  rights,  both 
of  the  gentry  and  the  chapter — practically  the 
restoration  of  the  conditions  previous  to  1570. 
Balthazar  was  in  Hammelburg,  supervising  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  there,  which  had  been 
previously  unsuccessful.  On  June  20  the  forces 
of  his  opponents  entered  the  town,  followed  the 
next  day  by  Bishop  Julius.  They  numbered  about 
200  horsemen,  and  Balthazar  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  defense.  On  the  23d  he  was  forced  to 
abdicate;  compensation  in  both  money  and  bene- 
fices was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
write  to  the  emperor  and  other  princes,  assuring 
them  that  the  proceedings  had  been  freely  agreed 
to  by  liim.  A  few  days  later,  Julius  was  formally 
chosen  administrator  of  Fulda.  But  it  was  not 
possible  long  to  conceal  the  real  facts.  The  em- 
peror immediately  addressed  a  stem  mandate  to 
Julius,  annulling  the  agreement,  and  Balthazar 
recalled  his  forml  consent.  Julius  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  CathoHc  princes  when  the  facts 
were  known,  and  the  Protestants  had  little  confi- 
dence in  him.  Long  legal  proceedings  followed. 
The  Diet  of  Regensburg  provided  a  temporary 
administrator,  who  was,  however,  a  vassal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  Yet  from  1579  onward 
Catholicism  made  steady  progress,  largely  through 
the  tireless  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  wliich  Balthazar, 
living  at  Bieberstein  near  Fulda,  supported  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  To  him  also  was  owing  the 
erection  of  a  seminary  at  Fulda  in  1584.  When, 
therefore,  in  1602  the  final  decision  was  rendered 
in  his  favor,  his  return  in  December  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  new  generation,  and  the  Coun- 
terreformation  made  still  more  rapid  strides 
during  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  activity, 
until  at  his  death  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
restored  in  practically  the  whole  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  country  gentry.  This  earliest 
case  of  the  successful  resistance  of  a  minority  to 
the  Reformation  had  a  great  importance  as  showing 
what  could  be  done  and  inspiring  the  Catholic 
party  to  take  the  offensive  in  reconquering  territory 
which  they  seemed  to  have  lost.    Walter  Goetz. 

Biblioorapht:  Komp.   FUrataht  BaiUuuar  von  Fulda  und 
dit  StifUrebellion  von  1676,  in  Hi$tori$chrpolitiache  BUUr 


ter,  Ivi,  1865  (containa  rieh  oolleetion  of  sources);  H. 
Egloffstein,  Ftiratabt  BaWuuar  von  Dembach  und  dU 
katholi»cKe  Rettauration  im  Hoehttifte  Fulda,  1670-1606, 
Munich.  1890;  H.  Morits.  Die  Wahl  Rudolfs  ll,derReich»' 
tag  tu  Reoentburg  und  die  FreiBtellungMbeweoung,  pp.  26. 
347.  411  sqq..  Marburg.  1805;  K.  Schellhass.  Nuntiaturb0- 
richte.iii,  3,  Berlin.  1896;  W.  E.  Schwars.  Nuntiaturkorres- 
pondent  Oroppera,  Paderbom,  1808. 

BALTIMORE  COUNCILS:  A  name  given  to 
ten  assemblies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  held  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  independent  episcopal  see  of  the 
Church  created  in  the  American  Republic  was  that 
of  Baltimore  (erected  in  1790),  and  the  same  dio- 
cese was  made  the  first  metropolitan  see  of  the 
United  States  in  1808.  On  account  of  this  priority 
in  point  of  time  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  en- 
joys a  quasiprimatial  dignity  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  pope,  and  hence  that  city  has  been  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy.  The  first  of  these  assemblies  was. 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Most  Rev.  James- 
Whitfield,  fourth  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  Oct.,. 
1829.  This  council  and  the  six  following  ones, 
held  respectively  in  1833,  1837,  1840,  1843,  1846,. 
and  1849,  belong  to  the  category  designated  canon^ 
ically  as  provincial  councils;  i.e.,  assemblies  of  all 
the  bishops  of  a  territory  known  as  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Three  other  Baltimore  Councils 
(held  in  1852,  1866,  and  1884)  are  called  plenary 
or  national,  by  which  is  meant  an  assembly  of  all 
the  bishops  of  a  country,  convoked  and  presided 
over  by  the  primate  or  some  other  dignitary  com- 
missioned thereto  by  the  pope.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  council,  the  province  of  Baltimore  was  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States,  comprising,  besides  its 
own  see,  the  sees  of  Boston,  New  York,  Bardstown 
(Kentucky),  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati,  and  only 
the  incumbents  of  these  dioceses  with  their  coad- 
jutors constituted  the  voting  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  decrees  drafted  were  thirty-seven  in 
number,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  a  papal 
rescript  of  Oct.  16, 1830.  They  embody  the  earliest 
attempt  at  a  uniform  legislation  in  church  matters 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  a  time  when  church  forces  were 
scattered  and  without  organization.  Thus,  among^ 
other  things,  means  are  taken  to  regularize  the 
credentials  and  the  ministrations  of  the  small 
number  of  available  clergy,  and  to  obviate  the 
abuses  arising  from  lay  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  particularly  that  known  as  "  trusteeism." 
The  Douai  version  of  the  English  Bible  was  recom- 
mended, and  various  regulations  were  formulated 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, because  in  the  generally  prevailing  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  in  full  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Roman  ritual.  The  six  suc- 
ceeding councils,  which  continued  to  frame,  a» 
circumstances  required,  the  local  canonical  legis- 
lation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  were  similar  in  purpose,  form  of  procedure, 
and  general  results. 

The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltunore  was  held 
in  May  1852,  and  was  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
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function  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  There  were  present 
six  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  with  a 
large  number  of  theologians  and  canonists,  who 
acted  as  consultors.  The  decrees  of  the  former 
councils  of  Baltimore  were  confirmed  and  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  country;  certain  enactmente 
were  made  concerning  the  canonical  administra- 
tion of  dioceses,  the  publication  of  marriage  banns, 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  ete. 
The  council  suggested  to  the  Roman  authorities 
the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  see  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  establishment  of  ten  new  dioceses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  by  Pius  IX  who  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
council  by  a  rescript  dated  Sept.  26,  1852. 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was 
held  in  Oct.,  1866,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  archbishop  of  Baltimore; 
there  were  present  seven  archbishops,  thirty-eight 
bishops,  three  mitered  abbots,  and  120  theologians. 
The  motives  for  calling  the  council  and  the  topics 
discussed  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  previous  assemblies,  but  in  particular 
it  was  deemed  useful,  "  at  the  close  of  the  great 
national  crisis  which  had  acted  as  a  dissolvent  upon 
all  sectarian  ecclesiastical  organizations,  to  reaffirm 
solemnly  the. bond  of  imion  existing  between  the 
Catholics  of  all  parts  of  the  repubUc,  and  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  phase  of  national  life  which  the  result  of 
the  war  had  just  inaugurated."  Besides,  it  was 
felt  to  be  an  urgent  duty  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church  to  discuss  the  future  status  of  the 
newly  emancipated  yet  very  dependent  negro. 
Among  the  results  of  the  council  may  be  men- 
tioned the  erection  of  ten  new  dioceses  and  the 
drafting  of  a  scheme  for  the  selection  of  bishops, 
which,  having  been  approved  in  Rome,  remained  in 
force  imtil  amended  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council. 

This  last  and  most  important  of  the  Baltimore 
Councils  was  held  Nov.  Q^Dec.  7,  1884,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Most  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
The  number  of  prelates  who  took  part  in  the  council 
was  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  five  visit- 
ing bishops  from  Canada  and  Japan,  seven  mitered 
abbots,  one  prefect  apostolic,  eleven  monsignors, 
eighteen  vicars-general,  twenty-three  superiors  of 
religious  orders,  twelve  rectors  of  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  and  ninety  theologians.  The  object  of 
the  council  was  to  provide  efficient  means  of  organ- 
ization for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  more  useful  ele- 
ments of  canon  law  into  the  administration  of 
religious  affairs  in  this  country.  The  decrees  of  the 
council,  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Leo,  Sept. 
10,  1885,  comprise  eleven  tituli  or  sections,  and 
each  one  of  these  is  divided  into  several  chapters. 
This  body  of  legislation  touches  successively  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  bishops  and  the 
inferior  members  of  the  clergy,  on  divine  worship, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  training 
of  the  clergy,  Catholic  schools,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
church  property,  etc.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
these  decrees  in  1885  they  constitute  the  norm  of 


ecclesiajstical  law  as  applied  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibuoorapht:  Concilia  pnmincialia  BaUimori  habiia  ab 
anno  18t9  utque  ad  annum  1840,  Baltimore.  1842:  Con- 
cilium plenarium  totiu»  America  9eptentriiOnaliM  ftrderala 
hahitum  anno  186t,  ib.  1853;  ConcUii  pUnarii  Baliimo- 
rwiM  II.  acta  et  deereta,  ib.  1868.  2d  ed..  1877;  Third  Plen- 
ary Council  of  BaiHmore,  1884,  New  York.  1885;  Memo- 
rial Volume  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore,  1885;  Ada  et  decrtta  eoneilii  plenarii  BaUi- 
morerwi*.  ib.  1886;  J.  G.  Shea,  Hiat  of  the  Catholic  Chunk 
in  the  United  State;  vols,  iii-ir.  New  York.  1892;  T. 
O 'Gorman,  American  Church  Hietary  Series,  ix,  340  sqq.. 
New  York,  1896. 

BALTUS,  bal"tti8',  JEAN  FRAN9OIS:  French 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Metz  June  8,  1667;  d.  at  Reims,  as 
Ubrarian  of  the  college.  Mar.  19,  1743.  He  joined 
the  Jesuits  in  1682,  and  taught  in  several  schools  in 
France;  became  censor  of  books  in  Rome,  1717. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  literary 
and  theological  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  R&ponse  d,  rkisUnre  des  oracUa  de  M,  de  Fan- 
tenelle  (2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1707;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1708),  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
ancient  oracles  were  not  mere  frauds  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  but  utterances  under  demoniacal 
influence;  and  Difenae  dea  SairUa  Pbrea  accuaea 
de  plaUmiame  (Paris,  1711),  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  originality  of  the  Fathers  and  their  complete 
independence  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

BALTZER,  JOHANN  BAPTISTA.  See  Hersos, 
Georg. 

BALUZE,  hQ"\ilz',  FnERllE:  Roman  Catholic 
canonist  and  historian;  b.  at  Tuile  (Tutela  Lemo- 
vicuniy  45  m.  s.s.e.  of  Limoges),  in  Limousin,  France, 
Nov.  23,  1630;  d.  at  Paris  June  28,  1718.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  famous  jurists  and  studied 
first  with  the  Jesuits  at  Tulle.  In  1646  he  was 
sent  to  Toulouse,  where  he  remained  till  1654, 
attending  the  philosophical  lectures  at  St.  Martial, 
the  Jesuit  college  there.  While  still  in  school  he 
showed  an  inclination  for  old  parchments  and 
histerical  docmnents.  As  his  father  made  him 
study  civil  law,  he  could  only  devote  himself  in 
secret  to  his  favorite  studies  in  the  Ubrary  of  Charies 
of  Montehal,  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Exceptional 
acmnen  and  persevering  application  made  his 
critical  method  a  safe  one  and  he  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  lus  time.  His  studies 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  become  either  a  monk 
or  a  priest,  or  to  enter  the  service  of  some  eccle- 
siastical dignitary.  He  received  the  tonsure  and 
looked  for  a  patron,  whom  he  found  in  the  successor 
of  Montehal,  Peter  of  Marca,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  also  showed  him  how  to  utilise  hiis 
extensive  historical  studies  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  After  Marca's  death  (1652)  different 
bishops  and  archbishops  tried  to  attach  him  to 
themselves.  For  a  short  time  he  remained  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  and  Le  Tellier,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  appointed  him  canon  of  Reims.  In 
1667  the  minister  J.  B.  Colbert  made  him  his 
Ubrarian,  and  Baluze  occupied  this  position  imtil 
compelled  to  resign  by  advanced  age  after  thirty- 
three  years'  service.  He  collected  hundreds  of 
documents  from  abbeys  and  monasteries  and  copied 
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a  large  number.     In   1707  Louia  XIV  appointed 

him  inspector  of  the  CoUvge  T9}f(df  where  he  had 
been  prt>fcfi«or  of  cancm  law  aiixce  16S9,  In  this 
jxiaiticin  he  corrf^poncted  and  had  personal  inter- 
course with  ^holars  of  ill^erent  countries,  A 
history  of  the  house  of  Au%*erigne,  which  he  edited 
during  this  time  with  tlie  help  of  Cardinal  Bouillon, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Paris  after  the  flight  of  his 
ambi  ti  oub  protector  (1710),  Though  ei  ghty  yeana  of 
agf;,  Balufe  was  obliged  to  go  from  place  to  place 
and  finally  settled  at  Orl^anSj  where  he  remained 
till  1713.  The  family  of  Bouillon  being  received 
again  by  the  king  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Balu^e 
was  able  to  return  to  Paris.  Deprived  of  all  rtieans, 
he  waa  obliged  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
activity,  and  he  died  without  completing  hie  histoiy 
of  TuHe.  He  wrote  r  Regum  Franearum  capitw 
laria  (1677;  new  edition  by  de  Chiniac,  3  vols,, 
foK,  1780);  Epistola  Innoceniii  jxip<E  111  (1682); 
ConcitiorujTi  nova  eoUectio  (1683^  foL)j  Vi^tx  pap&' 
Timi  Avenionettsium  (1603)?  Hi^orta  Tutdenmx 
(1717);  Cypriani  opera  ( 1 726 ) ;  Bibliothtca  Balum^ 
ana  (1719);  Miscellanea  (7  vok.,  1677-1713). 

G.  BoK^r-JlAimY, 

BiBLjoQKAFHY:  Hh  nutobkij^rmpliy  ia  in  the  Bibiia^utai 
Baiutitina^  Parb.  1719.  Coa^ult  L.  E.  Du  Pin,  Bibtiothiirve 
dea  Quieura  eccH^iaMtiqu^a,  xix*  1-6+  47  VOtii,.  Pftriau  1^6- 
05:  NiAFTob,  Mimairvt.  j,  459-^71;  Vitiac.  ^hgrn  dt 
Batuxe,  ib.  1777;  H.  Deloch«.  £l.  Balua,  aa  vu  ti  aet 
(rui^tm,  ib.  18^;  L,  E>elialB,  Le  CabiiietdetfrtanuMcritadrJa 
Bihlioihttiu/e  Natitfnuir,  i,  304-3I17h  445-A75,  ib.  1868; 
BuUetif^  de  to  mcUU  4^4  UHrva  de  £a  Ctirrfj*.  iii(  1881 ).  93 
nn  \  45L  iv<lgB2),  SO.  v  (1S83>.  160.  vi  (1884).  64S>  ix 
aaS7),  10tKI63,  3c  (1888);  A,  Lefmne,  HitUtin  du  Coi- 
i^Ot  t/fl   Frarure,   Pkris,   1^93;   E.   Fage.  f>^  Baltuf,  ma  ti«, 

BAMBEHG,    BISHOPRIC    OF:     A  see  founded 

in  1(X>7  by  King  Heniy  11  in  the  city  {civUoM 
Papmb^c)  which  Otho  11  had  given  to  Henry's 
father.  Dyke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  in  073.  A« 
Henry  11  had  no  children,  hi  a  idea  was  to  leave 
thifs  poftf^ees^ion  to  God,  at  the  same  time  aiding 
in  the  final  coo  quest  of  pajcanism  in  the  district « 
But  the  territory  of  the  Wends  on  the  upper  Main, 
the  Wicsent,  and  th©  Aisch  had  belonged  to  the 
diorc'se  of  Wilrzburg  since  the  org^anization  of  the 
Miiit.lle  Gcnnan  bishoprieJ)  by  St.  Boniface,  so  that 
no  new  dioceae  could  be  erected  uithotit  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupant  of  that  see.  He  raiHed  no 
ohj.^tion  to  parting  with  some  of  his  territory, 
especially  as  the  king  promised  to  have  Wtirzhurg 
ratf^  to  an  archbishopric  and  to  give  him  an 
equivalent  in  Meiningen,  The  consent  of  Pope 
John  XVII  was  obtained  for  this  arrangement, 
but  the  elevation  of  WUnburg  to  an  archbishopric 
proved  impraeticablcj  and  it^  bishop  withdrew 
his  consent.  The  king  persisted ,  however,  and  had 
the  erection  of  the  new  diocese  confirmed  at  the 
great  Synod  of  Frankfort,  subaequenlly  naming 
his  chaneellorj  Eberhird,  the  finst  bishop.  [The 
ne:it  seven  bishops  were  named  by  the  empemra, 
after  which  free  canonical  election  was  the  rule. 
Eberhard'a  immediate  fineeessor,  Suidgor  of  Mors- 
leben,  becama  pope  in  1046  as  Clement  IL  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  diocese 
grrvlually  became  a  territorial  principality,  and  it« 
bishops  took  secular  precedence  next  after  tbt 
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archbishops.  The  fortieth  bishop,  George  III  of 
Limburg  (1505-22),  waa  inclined  toward  the  Eefor- 
mation,  which  caused  a  violent  social  outbreak 
under  his  successor  Weigand  (1 522-56  )i  and  the 
city  suffered  severely  in  the  Margraves'  War 
(1552-54),  as  well  lui  in  the  Tliirty  Years'  War, 
whtn  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ber- 
nard, the  new  Duke  of  Franconia.  At  the  Felice  of 
Westphalia  (16-18),  the  bishops  recovered  their 
possessions;  but  theae  were  overrun  by  the  French 
revolutionary  armies,  and  in  18U2  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia, From  1808  to  1817  the  diocese  wiis  vacant]; 
but  by  the  Bavarian  Concordat  of  the  latter  year 
it  was  made  an  arehbiiihoprie,  with  WUrzburg, 
Speyer,  and  Eichatadt  a»  suffragan  sees.  The  pres- 
ent dioceae  eomprii*ea  Upper  Franconia  and  the 
northern  half  of  Itliddle  FVanconia, 

(A.  Haucx.) 

BiBLioqiUfHTf:  Adalbert.  Vita  Heinricu  ed,  G,  H*  Perti,  la 
MGH.  Script.,  iv  <i841X  7^7  ati^.l  A.  U«Knn&rin.  EpU- 
eopaiuw  Bamb«ra€nmM^  BtBu«>  1802^  F,  J»1T^  Monumenia 
Bumhttgentia,  Berlin,  186Q:  KL,  \,  1015-28  {vay  f^); 
J.  Lootfliorn,  (jtMchi^Jitt  dta  BiatumM  Bitmber^^  ©  Tolei., 
Manidi,  1386-1903  (aa  exbau^ive  history  )r  H&uck,  KO, 
iiip  418-12S. 

BAMPTOIT  LECTXniES:  A  series  of  eight  lec- 
tures or  semTons  instituted  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  the  Rev.  John  Barapton,  M,A.,  of  Trin- 
ity CoUege,  Canon  of  SaUsbury  (b,  16Stt;  d.  1751), 
who  left  his  entire  estate  for  the  purpose »  By  the 
terms  of  the  founder ^s  will  they  shall  be  preached 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  Term,  **  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term  [the 
day  before  Palm^unday]  and  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  Act  Terra  [the  day  before  Whitsunday^ 
the  Saturday  after  the  firut  Tuesday  in  July^  or 
later,  if  continued  by  Congregalionl  upon  either  of 
the  fallowing  subjects — to  confirm  and  establish 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics — upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the  v^TitingB  of 
the  primitive  Fathers^  as  to  faith  and  practise  of 
tlie  primitive  Church— upon  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
Kicene  Creeds."  The  publication  of  the  lectures 
is  obligatory*  The  lecturer  is  choaen  by  the  heads 
of  colleges  and  must  be  at  least  a  master  of  arts  of 
Oxford  or  C^ambridge;  no  one  can  be  selected  a 
second  time.  The  first  course  was  ^ven  in  1780; 
since  1895  lectures  have  been  suspended  in  alter- 
nate years  because  of  diminution  in  the  income 
provided  by  the  endowment  fund*  At  present  the 
estate  produce  £120  to  each  lecturer. 

A  List  of  lectunr*  uul  subje^tfl  if  siven  in  Tht  Hi^ 
b>tiad  Heoiairr  a/  Ih*  UfUvvrwita  of  Otfnrd  (Oiford, 
ITOO);  aluo,  down  to  1893.  ia  J.  F.  HurM,  LUeraturt  tif 
ThmU^n/  {New  Yorkp  1896)j  the  oontlnuiition  fnym  tht 
tnttcr  dftte  is  u  foUowp: 

1894,  Rev.  John  Richardson  IlliniEWorth.  Ftraonnliiu, 
Human  and  Divinis,  pp.  xv,  274,  8va,  London^  MiicmilLfto, 
18&5. 

1805.  Vory  Rev.  Thomas  Bsoks  Strong.  CArw^n 
Ethuv,  pp.  xxvLi,  3SS.  Svo,  lAndoji,  LonjrmKdH,  tS9<). 

1897  Rev.  Kohflrt  La^Tenw  Otttey,  Atpfcia  a/  tht  OH 
Teaiament,  pp.  xix.  448,  Svo,  Loadon,  LooEnmns,  18S7. 

1899.  Rev.  WiUiam  llA^pti  lag*,  Chriitian  Mj/»ticiimt 
pp.  XV,  380)  Rvo»  I«adon«  Methuen,  1899. 
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ISOK  ReVp  Archibald  Tlobei-tsQti,  /^^num  DHt  pp^  idx, 
402*  Sto,  London,  Methuen,  1901. 

10O3.  Eey.  WiUuun  Hoi  den  Uuttoo,  TJ^  Tn^tu^not  of 
ChriMtmniiv  upon  NaHojuti  CAaractor*  illuMtraied  by  tt* 
Liivr  cruf  Lt^Tidt  oj  the  EnotUh  Saintt,  pp^  xiv,  12,  S8S. 
8VD,  Londoa,  Wtlls.  Gn.nJnrr.  Dartori  A  Co..  1003. 

lOOfi.  Rev.  Freti-^rick  Willlaro  BuabpIU  Cfcj-itlKHi  Th^ 
otosy  and  Social  Pttrsjftu,  Lou  dun,  Uethuea,  1907. 

BAIT;  In  the  civil  law  of  the  olil  German  Em- 
pire, a  decUiration  of  outlawry;  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy  adopteii  by  the  chunrli  as  the  common  name 
for  a  declaration  of  excommumcation  (q.v.)- 

B All CROFT^  RICHARD :  Airhbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b,  at  Fam worth,  Lancashire^  1544;  d,  in 
Lambeth  Palace*  London,  Nov,  2,  1610.  He  waa 
educated  at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1567;  D.D.,  1585), 
was  made  rector  of  Teversham,  near  Cambridge, 
1576 ^  and  roae  stcadUy  till  ho  becione  Bishop  of 
London  in  1597  and  Archbifihop  of  C  nterbury  in 
1604.  He  was  a  High-churchman^  asserting  that 
the  episcopal  authority  is  based  upon  a  divine  right, 
mnd  moat  violently  opposed  to  tlie  Puritans,  whom 
he  often  attacked  in  hia  sermons.  Aa  president  of 
the  Convocation,  he  presented  for  adoption  the 
Book  of  Canons  now  in  force,  and  as  Archbishop 
he  was  "  the  chief  overeeer  '*  of  the  authorized  ver* 
sion  of  the  Bible p  which  he  had  opposed  as  a  Puri- 
tan proposition  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604).    His  Uteraty  remains  are  unimportant* 

BAIIES,ba"n^',  DOMINGO !  Spanish  theologian; 
b.  either  at  Mondragon  (65  m*  i*e.  of  Bayonne, 
France),  Biscaya,  or  at  VaUadolid  Feb,  2S,  1528; 
d*  at  Medina  del  Campo  Oct.  21 ,  1604*  He  studied 
at  Salamanca;  joined  the  Dominicans  1544;  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Avila,  Akala,  ValladoUd,  and 
Salamanca,  At  Avila  he  became  the  confessor  of 
St.  Theresa  and  remained  her  friend  till  lus  death* 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  expounders  and 
defenders  of  Thomisra  (see  TnofctAfi  Aquinas, 
Svint)  and  contributed  much  to  the  condemnation 
of  Molina,  His  chief  work  was  his  commentary  on 
the  Bumma  ikmlogm  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (4  vols,, 
Salamanca,  15S4-&4). 

BAWGORIAN    CONTROVERSY-     See  Hoadlet, 

Benjamin, 

BANKS,  JOHN  SHAW:  English  WeMeyan;  b. 
at  ShefHcId  Oct,  8,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and,  after 
being  a  missionary  in  southern  India  from  1856 
to  1864,  wa«  a  minister  of  his  denomination  m 
Plymo\ith,  Dewabury^  London^  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  until  1880,  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  professor  of  theology  in  Hcadingley  Col- 
lege, Leeds*  He  was  president  of  the  Wesley  an 
Conference  in  1902,  and  has  written  Three  Indian 
Iteroes  :  MUsiomtriff  Stalesrri^int  Soldier  (Lontlon, 
1874);  Martin  Lv^her^  the  Prophet  af  Germani/ 
(1877);  Our  Indian  Empire,  ii^  Ri^e  and  Grouih 
(18S0);  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  (IS87); 
Siripiure  and  ite  Witnesses,  Outlines  of  Christian 
Emdence  (1896);  The  Tendeneies  of  Modem  The- 
olofjy  (1897);  Dmrnhpntent  of  Doctrine  in  the  Early 
Church  (1899);  Development  of  Doctrine  from  the 
BaTbj  Middle  Agen  to  the  Reformation  (lQ<ll)t  in 
addition  to  translating  F*  A,  Philippi's  "  Commen- 


taiy  on  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "  (2  v^ols., 
Edinburgh,  1878^79);  D.  G,  Monrad's  "The 
World  of  Prayer  "  (London,  1879);  and  I,  A,  Dor^ 
ner's  "  Systeia  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (in  collab- 
oration with  A*  Cave,  4  vols,,  Edinburigti,  1880- 
82) I  as  well  as  a  number  of  less  important  German 
theological  works, 

BANKS,  LOUIS  ALBERT  i  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  C-omwailis,  Ore.,  Nov,  12,  1855,  He 
was  educated  at  Philomath  College,  Philomath, 
Ore,,  and  Boston  University,  but  did  not  take   a 

degree.  He  has  held  pastorates  at  the  Uall  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Ore*,  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Bois^  City,  Ida,,  Trinity  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O,,  Hanson 
Place  Clmrch,  Brookljm,  N,  Y.,  St*  John's  Church 
and  First  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  Trinity  Church,  Denver,  C<>L 
He  was  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1893,  and  is  now  an  evangelist,  for 
the  American  Antisaloon  League*  In  theology 
he  is  an  orthodox  Methodists  He  has  written  The 
People's  Christ  (Boston,  1891);  The  While  Slaves 
(1892);  The  Revival  Quiver  (1893);  Anecdotes  and 
Morals  (New  Y'ork,  1894);  Comrmm  Folks*  Beligion 
(Boston,.  18&4);  Honeycomb  of  Life  (New  York, 
1895);  Heavcrdy  Trade  Winds  (1895);  The  ChTiat 
Dream  (1896);  ChriH  and  his  Friends  (1896); 
Favl  and  his  Friends  (1896);  The  Saloon-Keeper's 
Ledger  (1S96);  Ths  Fisherman  and  his  Frirruis 
(1897);  Seven  Times  around  Jericho  (1897);  Hero 
Tales  from  Sacred  Story  (1897);  The  Christ  Broth- 
erhood: Heroic  Personaiilies  (1898);  The  Unex^ 
pedcd  Christ  (1898);  Immorial  Hymns  and  Their 
Story  (Cleveland,  1898);  Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Girls  (New  York,  1898);  ImTnorial  Songs  of 
Camp  and  Field  (Cleveland,  1899);  The  Great  Sin- 
ners of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1899);  A  Ysor'^  Prayer 
Meeting  Talks  (New  York,  1899);  Chats  tenth  Y&ung 
Christians  (Cleveland,  1900);  Damdand  his  Friends 
(New  York,  1900);  The  Lord's  Arrows  (1900); 
Fresh  Bait  for  Fishers  of  Men  (Qeveland,  1900); 
Foetnj  and  Morals  (New  York,  1900);  Hiddem 
WeUs  of  Comfort  (1901);  The  Great  Saints  of  the 
Bible  (1901);  Unused  Rainbows  (Chicago,  1901); 
The  Motherhood  of  God  (1901);  The  King's  Stetv- 
ards  (New  York,  1902);  Life  of  iSer,  T.  DeWUt  Tal~ 
mayef  D.D,  (1902);  Youth  of  Famous  Americans 
(1902);  Windows  for  Semums  (1902);  T)^  Healing 
of  Souls  (1902);  The  Greal  Portraits  of  the  Bible 
(1903);  Soul-Winning  Stories  (1903);  ThiHy^cne 
Revival  Sennons  (1904);  The  Religious  Life  of  Fa-- 
TRo-u*  Americar^  (1904);  and  Great  Promises  of  the 
B^le  (1905)* 

BAKHS:  A  public  announcement  of  an  intended 
marriage^  made  in  church  during  service.  The 
word  is  a  plural  of  ban,  meaning  an  authoritative 
proclamation.  The  singular  in  the  modem  sense 
occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century;  since  then  the 
plural  only  is  found.  Banns  really  have  no  eon* 
nection  either  with  the  professiones  of  the  early 
Church,  alluded  to  by  Ignatius  ajid  TertulUan,  or 
with  the  provision  made  in  the  Carolinian  capitu- 
lary of  802  for  investigation  by  the  clei^  and 
seniores  in  order  to  avoid  incestuous  nuuriages. 
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The  public  announcement  seems  to  have  become 
customary  first  in  France,  then  in  England  (where 
the  Synod  of  Westminster,  1200,  decreed  that  no 
marriage  should  be  contracted  without  banns 
thrice  published  in  the  church),  and  were  pre- 
scribed for  the  whole  Church  by  Innocent  III  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  the  proclamation 
must  be  made  in  the  place  of  residence  of  both 
parties  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  or  feasts  of 
obligation.  The  bishop  may  disp^ise  from  this 
rule,  and  in  case  of  need  the  parish  priest  may  dis- 
regard it;  in  any  case  its  observance  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  evangel- 
ical churches  of  Germany  retain^  this  custom,  as 
involving  investigation  of  poesible  impedunents 


and  intercession  of  the  congregation  for  the  couple, 
and  most  secular  laws,  where  marriage  in  church 
is  required,  have  also  sanctioned  it,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  ecclesiastical  marriage.  [In  the  Church  of 
En^and  the  Prayer-book  requires  the  publication 
of  banns  on  three  successive  Sundays,  after  the 
second  lesson  at  morning  or  evening  prayer.  Thia 
may  be  avoided  by  the  procuring  of  a  special  licence 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  United 
States  banns  are  published  only  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  certain  minor  denominations.] 

(E.  Friedbero.) 
Bibuoqrapht:  Bingham,  Orioinea,  book  xxii,  chap.  11,  t  2; 
E.  Mart^Die,  De  atUiquU  todeMxa  ritibu;  book  11,  ohap. 
Ix,  art.  V,  3  vols.,  Antwerp,  1736-37;  J.  Feasler,  I>€r 
Kirckenbann  und  aeine  Folgen,  Vienna,  1862;  B.  Schilling 
Der  Kirckenbann  nodi  kanoniachem  Reishi,  Leipeic,  1869. 


I.  Biblical  Doctrine. 

1.  Origin  and  Practise. 

2.  Significance    of    Qkristiaa 
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II.  Church  Doctrine. 

1.  Patristic  Teaching. 
Primitive  Period  (|  1). 
Fourth  Century  (t  2). 
Augustine  ({3). 

2.  Roman     Catholic 

Teaching. 
Scholasticism  and  Later 

Catholicism  (t  1). 
The  Eastern  Church  (t  2). 

3.  Teaching  of  the  Reformers. 
Lutheran  (t  1). 
Reformed  (t  2). 

Modem  Developments  (|  3). 
III.  Liturgical  Usage. 

1.  General  Development  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 
Original  Forms  (S  1). 
The  Subapostolic  Age  (9  2). 
In  TertuDUn  (t  3). 
Lines  of  Development  (9  4). 


BAPTISM. 

2.  Development  of  the  Ritual  in  Vari- 
ous Parts  of  the  Church. 

Syria  (9  1). 

Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople  (§2). 

Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (9  3). 

Rome  (9  4). 

Spain  and  Africa  (9  6). 

MUan  and  North  Italy  (9  6). 

Gaul  (9  7). 
8.  The  Baptismal  Service  in  the  Refor- 
mation Churches. 

Three  Biain  Types  (9  1). 

Later  Development  (9  2). 
4.  The  Minister  of  Baptism. 
6.  The  Time  for  Baptism. 

6.  The  Place  of  Baptism. 

7.  Sponsors. 

IV.  Discussion  of  Controverted  Points. 
1.  The  Argument  against  the  Neces- 
sity of  Immersion. 
Immersion,  even    if    the  Original 
Form,  a  Circumstantial  Detail 
(9  1). 
The  ApostoUo  Practise  not  Certain 
(9  2). 


PhUoIoffios]  Considerations  (9  3). 
Archeological  Considerations  (9  4). 
Considerations     from    Symbolism 

(9  6). 
The  Mode  of  Applying  the  Water 

Unessential  (9  6). 
2.  The  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Aiguments  against  Infant  Baptism 

(91). 
Arguments  in  Reply  (9  2). 
Origin  of  Infant  Baptinn  (9  3). 
Patristic  Testimony  (9  4). 
The  Sdioolmen  and  the  Reforma- 
tion Period  (9  6). 
8.  The  Baptist   Position  Concerning 

Immersion  and  Infant  Baptism. 
True  Baptism  a  Burial  in  Water 

(9  1). 
The  Testimony  of  C^prian  (9  2). 
Origin  of  Affusion  (93). 
The    Argument    from    Symbolism 

(9  4). 
Objeotionfl     to     Infant     Baptism 

(9  6). 


z.  Biblical  Doctrine. — 1.  Origin  and  Praotlsa : 
Conybeare  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  original  text  of 
Matt,  xxviii,  19  did  not  contain  the  baptismal  com- 
mand or  the  Trinitarian  formula,  which  were  interpo- 
lated, according  to  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  But  since  the  investigations  of  Riggen- 
bach,  the  ordinary  reading  may  be  considered  the 
original.  Jesus,  however,  can  not  have  given  his 
disciples  this  Trinitarian  order  of  baptism  after  his 
resurrection;  for  the  New  Testament  knows  only 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  ii,  38;  viii,  16; 
xix,  5;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Rom.  vi,  3;  I  Cor.  i,  13-15), 
which  still  occurs  even  in  the  second  and  thiid 
centuries,  while  the  Trinitarian  formula  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxviii,  19  and  then  only  again  Didache 
vii,  1  and  Justin,  ApoL,  i,  61.  It  is  imthinkable 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  thus  disobeyed  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  Lord,  which  it  otherwise 
considered  the  highest  authority.  Occurrences 
hke  those  of  Acts  xix,  1-7  ought  to  have  shown 
that  the  prescribed  formula  of  baptism  could  not 
have  been  shortened  to  "  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  if  the  character  of  baptism  was  to  be  re- 
tained as  commanded.  Judging  from  I  Cor.  i, 
14-17,  Paul  did  not  know  Matt,  xxviii,  19;  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  written  that  Christ  had  sent 
him  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  More- 


over, had  it  been  known  at  the  Apostolic  Council, 
the  missionary  spheres  could  not  have  been  so 
separated  that  Peter  was  recognized  as  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  apostles 
of  the  heathen  (Gal.  ii,  7-8);  rather  would  the 
original  apostles  have  claimed  the  universal  apos- 
tolate  for  themselves.  Finally,  the  distinctly 
liturgical  character  of  the  formida  Matt,  xxviii,  19 
is  strange;  it  was  not  the  way  of  Jesus  to  make 
such  formulas.  Nevertheless  this  baptismal  com- 
mand contains  the  elements  which  constitute 
Christian  baptism;  for  the  activity  of  the  Son  in 
baptism  implies  the  immediate  cooperation  of  the 
Father;  and  from  the  beginning  Christian  baptism 
has  been  considered  the  mediating  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  while  the  formal  authen- 
ticity of  Matt,  xxviii,  19  must  be  disputed,  it  must 
still  be  assumed  that  the  later  congregations  recog- 
nized as  the  will  of  their  Lord  that  which  thcjy 
experienced  as  the  effect  of  baptism  and  traced  it 
back  to  a  direct  word  of  Jesus. 

If  Matt,  xxviii,  19  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
baptismal  command,  we  have  no  direct  word  of 
Jesus  which  institutes  baptism;  for  Mark  xvi,  16 
belongs  to  the  spurious  appendix  of  the  Gospel  and 
is  dependent  upon  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  But  from  the 
very  beginning  jthe  Christian  Church  has  universally 
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practdaed  baptism  (Acts  ii,  38;  viii,  36,  38;  x,  48; 
I  Cor.  xii,  13;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Eph.  iv,  5;  John  iii,  5), 
and  must  therefore  have  been  convinced  that  it 
was  acting  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  The 
origin  of  baptism  may  perhaps  be  explained  as 
follows:  the  word  of  Jesus  in  Acts  i,  5  repeats  John 
the  Baptist's  prophecy  of  spiritual  baptism  (Marie 
i,  8).  Moreover,  the  farewell  discourses  in  John 
and  the  expression  epangelia  ton  pn^umo/os,  which 
occurs  like  a  technical  term  in  Acts  ii,  33;  Gal.  iii, 
14;  Eph.  i,  13,  postulate  an  utterance  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples. 
But  Jesus  had  spoken  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit 
was  for  him  the  antitype  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
When  the  disciples,  after  the  completion  of  the  Mes- 
sianic work,  took  up  again  the  baptismal  rite  which 
they  had  formerly  practised  at  his  command  (John 
iii,  22;  iv,  1,  2)  as  a  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  Messianic  congregation,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  baptised,  they  came  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  acting  acoocding  to  the 
will  of  their  Blaster  and  now  combined  the  above- 
mentioned  words  concerning  the  Spirit  and  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Christian  baptism  has  its  real  root 
in  the  baptism  of  John,  not  in  the  sphere  of  mys- 
terious initiations  and  lustrations  of  Greek  religious 
societies,  or  in  the  great  wave  of  Babylonian  bap- 
tism which  poured  over  the  civilized  countries  of 
that  time  from  the  East. 

2.  Siffniflcanceof  Ohrlatlan  Baptlam:  The  Greek 
phrase  baptizein  en  or  epi  tOi  onomati  lesou  means 
that  the  act  of  baptism  takes  place  with  the  utter- 
ance of  the  name  of  Jesus;  baptizein  eis  to  anoma 
iPsou  means  that  the  {>erson  baptized  enters  into 
the  relation  of  belonging  to  Christ,  of  being  his 
property.  All  three  formulas  are  alike  in  so  far  as 
the  baptized  are  subjected  to  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  Jesus,  who  is  now  their  Lord.  Accord- 
ing to  Paul  (Rom.  vi,  1-11;  Col.  ii,  11,  12;  GaL 
iii,  26,  27;  I  Cor.  xii,  13;  vi,  11;  Eph.  v,  26;  Tit. 
iii,  5),  baptism  secures  purification  from  sins,  the 
putting  off  of  the  sinful  body  of  the  flesh,  morti- 
fication of  sin,  renewal  of  life,  regeneration,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  communion  with  the 
life  of  Christ,  incorporation  into  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  the  Chm-ch.  Everywhere  baptism  is 
represented  as  the  mediating  agency  of  real  objec- 
tive effects,  with  Grod  as  their  cause,  and  not  as  a 
merely  symbolical  act.  Paul's  teaching  on  baptism 
is  not  a  transition  from  pagan  cults,  but  his  mystical 
doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  to  be 
explained  from  his  religious  experience,  which  he 
objectifies  in  a  manner  conditioned  by  the  history 
of  his  time.  The  Book  of  Acts  does  not  contain 
theological  reflections  on  baptism  like  those  of 
Paul's  epistles,  but  simple  views  of  the  congrega- 
tions, and  the  connection  with  the  baptism  of 
John  is  here  plainer  (Acts  xxii,  16;  ii,  38)  than  in 
Paul.  It  is  true,  we  find  also  in  Acts  the  relation 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  baptism  (Acts  ii,  38; 
viii,  13-17;  xix,  6;  in  ix,  17-18;  x,  44-48  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  precedes  baptism),  but  this  connection 
is  looser  than  in  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  (viii, 
13-17;  xix,  6)  it  is  only  external.  Baptism  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  also  in  I  Pet.  iii, 


21;  Heb.  x,  22;  vi,  2;  John  iii,  5;  xiii,  10.  The 
act  was  often  performed  immediatdy  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  the 
decision  to  join  the  Messiaiiio  congregation  with- 
out further  preparation  (Acts  ii,  41;  viii,  38;  ix, 
18;  X,  33-48;  xvi,  33).  A  detailed  baptismal 
profession  of  faith  was  still  wanting;  but  baption 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  was  equivalent  to  such  a 
profession.  .  P.  F£IN£. 

IL  Church  Doctrine- — l.  Patriatio  Teaohin^: 
The  expressions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  are 
very  indefinite,  the  symbolical  and  realistic  features 
not  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  {>erhaps  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  when  Justin  (/  Apol,,  Ixi)  compares 
regeneration  by  the  water  of  baptism  with  natural 
generation  as  its  proper  counterpart;  but  with 
Tertullian  speculation  concerning  the 
1.  Primitive  general    cosmic    signification    of    the 

Period,  water,  its  inner  natural  relation  to  the 
spirit  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  goes  so  far 
that  he  undoubtedly  thinks  of  some  sort  of  real 
connection  of  the  Spirit  with  the  water  of  bi^tism. 
He  probably  imagines  that  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  invocation  of  God  makes  his  "  sJt)ode  "  in  the 
water  (De  hapiiamo^  iii-v).  But  it  is  not  dear 
how  God  or  the  Spirit  is  supposed  to  act  upon  man 
through  the  water  or  out  of  the  water,  how  far 
through  the  agency  of  the  body  or  how  far  through 
will  and  thought. 

Since  the  earliest  da3Fs  two  ideas  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  estimate  of  baptism — the 
view  that  it  forms  the  sure,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
entrance  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  \t% 
blessings,  i.e.,  to  salvation;  and  the  belief  that 
while  its  effects  may  be  lost,  it  can  not  be  repeated. 
To  the  former  view  there  was  only  one  exception, 
the  belief  that  martyrdom,  the  baptism  of  blood, 
could  replace  baptism  with  water.  Baptism  of 
blood  was  even  to  be  preferred  in  so  far  as  it  ad- 
mitted directly  and  irrevocably  into  the  heavenly 
congregation  of  Christ.  Why  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  repeat  baptism  with  water  is  not 
quite  intelligible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
view  was  soon  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  The 
more  highly  baptism  was  valued,  the  more  was  the 
loss  of  its  grace  dreaded,  and  thus  a  tendency  grew 
up  to  postpone  it  to  the  end  of  life.  None  the  leas, 
as  early  as  the  second  century  the  custom  developed 
of  baptizing  children,  if  not  infants  in  arms  at  least 
those  of  "  tender  age  "  (see  below,  IV,  2).  Ter- 
tullian disapproved  of  this,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
baptism  should  be  postponed  to  the  period  of  a  fuller 
development.  He  is  also  the  first  to  mention  the 
institution  of  sponsors  (see  below,  III,  7).  AU  the 
blessings  of  the  Church  are  brought  into  connection 
with  b«iptism — forgiveness  of  sins,  renewal  of  life 
(regeneration),  reception  of  the  Holy  ^irit,  proper 
knowledge  of  God  ("  illumination  ")»  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (incorruptibility  of  soul  and  body).  In 
course  of  time,  the  different  acta  of  baptism  were 
separated — the  immersion  in  water  from  the 
anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had  been 
added,  it  is  uncertain  how  early.  It  was  then 
thought  that  immersion  or  ablution  signified  puri- 
fication from  sin,  and  the  other  acts  equipment 
with  the  Spirit  and  bestowal  of  eternal  life.     In 
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practise,  however,  these  theoretical  distinctiona 
were  never  strictly  kept  apart.  Tertullian  re- 
quired that  as  a  rule  only  the  bishop,  or  a  presbyter 
or  deacon  delegated  by  him,  should  perform  the 
act  of  baptism;  only  in  case  of  necessity  was  a  lay- 
man authorized  to  perform  it  (De  baptismo^  xvii). 
Cyprian  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  priest  (sacerdot) 
"  must  "  (oporUi)  *'  purify  and  hallow  "  the  water 
(Eyist.,  Ixx,  1). 

In  the  fourth  century  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
was  treated  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  third 
catechetical  lecture  (MPO,  xxxiii,  425  8qq.)»  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  ''  Discourse  on  Holy 
Baptism  "  (Orat.,  xl,  Af  PC?,  xxxvi,  360  sqq.),  and 
by    Gregory    of    Nyssa     ("  Greater 

2.  Fourth   Catechetical  Oration,"  xl,  MPG,  zlv. 

Century.  101;  and  "Address  to  those  who 
Postpone  Baptism,"  MPG,  xlvi,  1). 
Both  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory  Naziansen 
desire  an  "  early  "  baptism,  at  any  rate  no  "  pro- 
crastination.'' Baptism  is  here  spoken  of  as  a 
power  of  prime  importance  as  an  aid  to  man  in 
his  temptations.  It  is  so  necessary  that  even  a 
child  can  not  be  saved  without  it.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  "  recommends  '  tliat  a  child  shall  le  bap- 
tized in  the  "  third  year  of  his  life.  That,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  to  which  Tertullian  witnesses, 
baptism  of  children  became  soon  more  and  more 
a  general  custom,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Origen  C*  On  Romans,  bk.  v)  considers  it  an 
apostolic  tradition.  The  motive  for  its  enforce- 
ment differs  with  different  authors.  In  fact,  the 
general  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of  baptism 
vary  so  widely  that  there  was  evidently  not  yet 
any  recognized  **  churoh  doctrine  "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  few  ideas  from  the  anal- 
ogous rites  of  pagan  mysteries  crept  into  the  teach- 
ing of  theologians. 

The  first  who  developed  a  really  dogmatic  theory 

of  baptism  was  Augustine,  imder  the  stress  of  his 

controversy    with    the    Donatists    (see    Heretic 

Baptism).     His  most  important  early 

3.  Augus-  writing  on  the  subject  is  the  com- 
tine.  prehensive  work  De  bapHsmo  contra 
Donatistas  libri  vii  (MPL,  xliii),  with 
which  may  be  coupled  the  smaller  treatise  De 
unico  baptismo  contra  PeHlianian  (ibid. ).  He  makes 
a  sharp  distinction  between  sacramentum  and  res 
Bocramenti,  It  is  possible,  according  to  him,  to 
obtain  the  aacramentum  without  the  res,  the  grace 
of  which  the  sacrament  is  a  sign.  He  also  taught 
originally  that  one  might  obtain  the  res  without 
the  aacramentum^  but  later  he  abandoned  this  view, 
at  least  in  regard  to  baptism.  The  older  he  grew, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced  that  baptism  was 
indispensable  for  salvation,  since  men  could  be 
saved  only  within  the  Chureh,  to  which  baptism 
was  the  only  entrance.  It  is  true,  he  was  thinking 
in  this  connection  primarily  of  adults;  but  even  in 
their  case  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  God  would  be 
gracious  if  by  any  chance  a  catechumen  should  die 
without  baptism  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  Later, 
however,  he  believed  that  even  children  djring  un- 
baptized  could  not  be  saved,  although  they  would 
meet  only  the  smallest  degree  of  condemnation 
(cf .  De  peccatorum  meritis  et  remiaaione  et  de  ba^p- 


tiemo  panndorum  libri  ii%  MPL,  xliv).  In  the 
controversy  with  Pelagius.  Augustine  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  develop  and  justify  his  views  on 
the  baptism  of  children  (cf.  especially  his  Epist, 
ad  Dardanum,  Epiat,,  clxxxvii,  MPL,  xxxiii).  It 
was  Auguitine  especially  who  developed  the  theory 
that  baptism  had  reference  to  original  sin.  It  is 
true  he  laid  more  emphasis  originally  on  sin  in 
general  than  on  original  sin  as  the  obstacle  to  be 
removed  by  baptism.  But  the  more  the  idea  of 
the  baptism  of  children  began  to  occupy  his  mind, 
so  much  the  more  original  sin  became  the  central 
point  of  his  interest,  coupled  with  the  question 
of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  faith  in  con- 
nection with  baptism.  He  taught  not  that  the 
children  themselves  had  faith,  but  that  the  faith 
of  the  Chureh  benefited  them.  Since  the  Chureh 
presents  the  children  to  God  in  baptism,  making  a 
confession  of  faith  in  their  stead,  God  grants  them 
real  forgiveness  and  power  for  a  real  "  conversion 
of  the  heart  *'  when  they  grow  older  (cf.  especially 
his  Epist,  ad  Bonif actum,  Epist,,  xcviii,  MPL, 
xxxiii).  But  at  this  point  his  views  on  predestina- 
tion come  m,  and  with  them  his  distinctions  within 
the  sacrament,  according  to  which  baptism  does  not 
suffice  for  salvation  if  one  is  not  predestined. 

2.  "Roman  Catholioand  EaatomTeaohinff:  Scho- 
lasticism on  the  whole  only  elaborated  and  systema- 
tized the  doctrine  of  Augustine  (cf .  Peter  Lombard, 
Sent.,  IV.  dist.  iii-vii,  and  Thomas  Aqui'- 
I.  Schdaa-  nas,  Sunima,  III,  qusest.  Ixvi-lxxi).  The 
tidsm  and  views  expressed  in  the  CatechismuM 
Later  Ro-  Romanua  (part  II,  chap,  ii)  and  in  Bel- 
man  Cathol-  larmine's  treatise  De  baptismo  (Dispu^ 
idsm.  tationes  de  controversiis  Christiana:  fidei, 
II,  ii,  1)  rest  upon  the  same  basis. 
It  became  customary  among  the  scholastics  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
distinction  of  the  conceptions  materia  and  forma, 
Ever3rthing  in  the  sacrament  rests  upon  divine 
institution  and  therefore  can  not  be  altered  even 
by  the  authority  of  the  Chureh.  The  Church  can 
not  abolish  a  sacrament,  and  is  bound  to  observe 
its  matter  and  form,  but  may  be  assured  of  possess- 
ing and  transmitting  everything  that  the  sacrar 
ment  ought  to  contain  and  offer  according  to  the 
divine  will.  If  matter  and  form  are  properly  con- 
nected, the  sacrament  produces  its  effects  ex  opert 
operato.  The  matter  of  baptism  is  water  only; 
its  form  is  the  words, ''  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  baptism  all  sins  are  forgiven,  in  the  child  original 
sin,  in  adults  actual  sins  also.  With  special 
reference  to  original  sin  Thomas  teaches  that  it  is 
taken  away  only  reaiu,  i.e.,  m  regard  to  its  guilt 
(which  is  great  enough  to  exclude  one  from  the 
bliss  of  heaven),  but  not  actu.  The  latter  expres- 
sion means  that  **  concupiscence  "  still  remains  as 
a  "  tinder  "  (Jomes)  from  which  at  any  moment 
sin  may  be  kindled  into  flame.  Peter  Lombard 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  natural  concupiscence  is 
"weakened."  The  Council  of  Trent  [Sessio  V) 
teaches  that  it  is  not  sin  in  the  proper  sense.  Real 
conversion  follows  baptism,  but  rests  partly  upon 
the  grace  which  it  b^ows  and  which  only  needs 
to  be  used  by  our  free  will.    Great  dgnifieanoe  is 
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attached  to  the  teaching  of  Thomas  especially  con- 
oeming  the  "  character "  which  baptism  confers. 
This  also  goes  back  to  Augustine,  who  touches  this 
idea  briefly  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  baptism  of  heretics.  Baptism  incorporates  us 
with  Christ  under  all  circumstances.  It  confers 
the  "  character  "  of  belonging  objectively  to  Christ, 
to  his  "  body,"  the  Church.  This  character  is 
indelible,  and  depends  only  upon  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  as  to  matter  and  form. 
Thus  baptism  brings  every  one  into  actual  contact 
with  the  flow  of  grace  emanating  from  Christ. 
Whoever  "  interposes  an  obstacle  "  by  not  receiving 
baptism  in  the  subjectively  right  disposition  (for 
instance,  as  a  heretic)  does  not  experience  this 
immediate  contact  with  grace  as  justification  until 
he  subsequently  removes  the  obstacle  (as,  in  the 
case  supposed,  by  returning  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church).  The  character  conferred  in  baptism 
carries  with  it  the  right  and  capacity  to  receive 
the  other  sacraments,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
volves the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church.  In 
practise  it  is  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  sub- 
sequently makes  the  character  of  the  baptized 
heretic  or  hypocrite  efficacious  for  salvation.  On 
the  basis  of  its  theory  of  character,  the  Roman 
Church  acknowledges  "  in  principle  "  the  baptism 
of  Protestants,  but  practically  is  often  in  doubt 
whether  the  Protestant  Churches  perform  baptism 
with  due  regard  to  matter  and  form.  Converts 
are  thus,  where  any  imcertainty  exists,  baptized 
hypothetically  with  the  form,  "  If  thou  art  not 
already  baptized,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc.  In  one 
essential  point  scholasticism  differed  from  Augus- 
tine, at  least  from  the  Augustine  of  the  later, 
stricter  period,  by  acknowledging  not  only  the 
'*  baptism  of  bloo-i,"  but  the  "  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit "  or  "  of  desire  "  as  conveying  grace.  Ac- 
cording to  Peter  Lombard  and  especially  Thomas 
Aquinas,  an  adult  may  even  before  baptism  antic- 
ipate in  faith  the  effects  of  baptism  upon  the  heart 
(conversio  in  the  proper  sense);  he  may  so  effi- 
caciously desire  salvation  as  to  be  incorporated  with 
Christ  mentaliter  and  possess  the  res  sacramerUi 
without  the  scuramentum,  so  that  if  he  should  die 
suddenly,  the  votum  sacramenti  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  him  salvation.  The  Roman  Church  still 
denies  salvation  to  unbaptized  infants;  the  whole 
tradition  on  that  point  was  so  firmly  established 
that  scholasticism  did  not  dare  to  think  differently. 
According  to  this  doctrine  imbaptized  infants  do 
not  go  to  hell,  but  they  do  not  get  into  heaven; 
they  remain  in  a  special  place,  the  limbua  infarUium 
(sec  LiMBUs). 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  Eastern  teaching  in 

inedieval    and    modem    times.     The   later   Greek 

mind  seems  to  have  found  other  "  mysteries,"  not 

indeed  more  important,  but  more  interesting  and 

more  in  need  of  exposition.     Of  course,  however, 

this  sacrament  could  not  be  omitted 

2.  The      from  the  considerations  of  mystagogic 

Eastern      theology  (q.v.).    From    the   time  of 

Church.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the   pseudo- 

Dionysius   the    baptismal  ceremonies 

have  had  their  fixed  place  in  these  discussions;  but 

a  much  larger  place  is  given,    especially  in  the 


Byzantine  period,  to  the  Eucharist.  The  most 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  after  the  Are- 
opagite  is  that  of  Nikolaos  Kabasilas,  metropol- 
itan of  Thessalonica  (d.  1371),  particulariy  in  his 
treatise  "On  Life  in  Christ."  The  Greeks  em- 
phasize the  ideas  of  regeneration  and  illumination, 
and  conceive  both  under  such  aspects  as  are  attain- 
able by  specific  philosophical  (Aristotelian)  methods. 
The  notion  of  a  new  birth  is  carried  through  by 
means  of  the  terms  "  matter  "  and  "  form  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  transference  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  or  sin  into  that  of  light  or  truth  is 
easily  illustrated  by  the  relation  long  supposed  to 
exist  between  darkness  and  matter,  between  light 
and  form  or  the  true  "  idea  "  or  image  of  God  in 
man.  The  conception  of  original  sin  was  current 
also  among  the  later  Greeks.  The  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  considered  Protestant 
views  a  corruption  of  the  truth,  which  they  found 
in  an  imconditional  realism  as  to  the  value  of  the 
baptismal  ceremony.  Baptism  to  them  is  not 
merely  the  forgiveness,  but  the  abolition,  the  ex- 
tinction, of  sin — although  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
seize  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  their  rhetorical  expressions.  They 
require,  in  opposition  alike  to  Rome  and  to  Prot- 
estantism, a  threefold  immersion,  although  the 
Russian  Church  has  formally  abandoned  the  prac- 
tise of  rebaptizing  Westerns.  They  teach  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  can  not  be  saved, 
although  Mesoloras,  for  example,  lays  stress  upon 
the  lightness  of  the  penalty  in  their  case. 

8.  Teaohinff  of  the  Beformera:  In  order  to  un- 
derstand correctly  Luther's  attitude  toward  bap- 
tism, it  is  necessary  to  grasp  his  idea  of  grace,  which 
forms  the  central  distinction  between  the  conception 
of  the  sacraments  in  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism.     Luther  defined  grace  no  longer  in 

the  sense  of  divine  power  {virtus), 
I.  Lutheran,  but  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  divine 

disposition — in  the  older  Latin  sense 
as  the  divine  favor.  He  also  considered  baptism 
necessary  for  salvation,  believing  unconditionally 
in  the  command  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  He 
did  not  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  command,  for 
its  "  necessity "  in  a  rational  sense,  seeing  in  it 
simply  an  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who 
desires  to  convince  us  through  baptism  of  God's 
favor  and  thereby  to  awaken  "  faith  "  (fides  in  the 
sense  of  fiduda).  In  baptism  we  experience  the 
actual  bestowal  of  the  favor  of  God,  wbdch,  without 
it,  does  not,  or  at  least  docs  not  indubitably,  descend 
on  man.  Luther  does  not  understand  the  necessity 
of  baptism  for  salvation  in  the  sense  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  included  in  the  sacrament  in  an  objective 
sense,  but  that  while  one  can  not  be  entirely  cer- 
tain of  grace  without  the  sacrament,  in  virtue  of  it 
one  may  be  "  always  "  assured  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  faith.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  addresses 
itself  too  much  to  humanity  in  general;  the  sacra- 
ment applies  itself  to  the  individual  as  such,  and 
thus  gives  him  the  assurance  of  grace,  and  in  cajse 
of  doubt  it  is  the  only  full  guaranty  that  he  is  in 
God's  favor.  Luther  does  not  follow  the  Roman 
idea  of  "  character  "  as  conferred  by  baptism,  but 
applies  his  new  definition  of  grace  to  the  content 
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of  baptism  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  bap- 
tism possesses  validity  for  the  whole  life,  validity 
as  a  real  offer  of  grace.  He  seeks  in  baptism  nothing 
but  grace.  Throughout  the  whole  life  that  is 
realized  which  God  in  baptism  makes  known  to  us 
as  his  will  through  the  aignum,  the  act  performed 
by  means  of  water.  Luther's  idea  of  baptism  was 
identical  with  his  idea  of  the  sacraments  in  general — 
that  they  make  plain  and  confirm  the  "  Word." 
Like  the  Word,  baptism  can  only  be  efficacious  if 
it  finds  faith  or  establishes  faith  by  its  power. 
But  in  faith  one  can  always  look  back  on  it,  in 
order  to  know  that  he  possesses  God's  grace. 

As  in  regard  to  Luther's  view  of  the  sacraments 
in  general,  three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in 
his  exposition  of  baptism,  which,  however,  are 
characterized  by  their  mode  of  expression  rather 
than  by  a  development  of  thought.  From  the 
first  period  originated  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism"  (1519;  "Works,"  Erlangen  ed., 
xxi,  229-244).  Here  he  distinguishes  especially 
between  the  "  sign  "  and  that  which  it "  signifies," 
to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  faith  which  appro- 
priates to  man  what  the  sign  signifies.  Immersion 
in  water  in  the  name  of  God  denotes  death  to  sin 
and  resurrection  to  grace.  The  second  period 
begins  in  1520  and  is  characterized  especially  by 
tlie  work  De  captivitnte  Babylonica  ("  Works," 
Erlangen  ed..  Opera  varii  argumenti,  v,  55  sqq.). 
Kere  he  puts  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  "  promise  " 
which  the  order  of  baptism  contains.  In  reality, 
the  Word  is  everything  in  the  sacrament,  immersion 
in  tlie  water  is  only  the  seal  which  confirms  the 
Word  and  makes  it  fully  certain.  In  the  third 
period  also,  that  of  his  controversy  with  the  fanat- 
ics, Luther  emphatically  proclaimed  that  the 
Word  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  sacrament.  He 
maintained,  at  times  almost  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  that  baptism  is  based  upon  a  "  command  "  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  enthusiastically 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  through  the  Word  the  water 
becomes  a  "  divine,  heavenly,  sacred "  element. 
This  must  be  imderstood  in  the  same  way  as  his 
attribution  of  a  divine  character  to  parents  and 
authorities.  In  the  last  analysis  he  only  wishes  to 
establish  firmly  and  show  plainly  the  unconditional 
authority  of  baptism  as  a  representation  of  the 
divine  will  over  us.  His  words  are  not  to  be  imder- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a  theosophical  speculation. 
To  the  last  period  belongs  the  Larger  Catechism, 
the  treatise  Von  der  Wiedertaufe,  an  zwei  Pjarr- 
herrn  (1528;  "  Works,"  Eriangen  ed.,  xxvi,  254 
sqq.),  and  a  number  of  sermons  on  baptism,  espe- 
cially that  of  1535  ("  Works,"  2d  Erlangen  ed.,  xix). 

Melanchthon's  doctrine  is  identical  with  Luther's. 
He  says  that  God  inscribes  "  by  means  of  the  water 
his  promise  "  in  a  certain  sense  "  upon  our  bodies." 
The  Reformers  were  convinced  that  children  must 
be  baptized  in  order  to  be  saved;  for  on  accoimt  of 
original  sin  they  also  need  pardoning  and  reno- 
vating grace.  But  if  baptism  must  awaken  faith 
in  order  to  save  the  children,  it  was  a  great  problem, 
at  least  for  Luther,  whether  that  could  really  be 
said  to  take  place.  He  believed  that  it  might,  in 
consideration  of  the  almightiness  of  the  Word  of 
God.  which  could  even  cliange  the  heart  of  the 


impious,  and  a  fortiori  could  bring  a  child  to  faith. 
The  different  representatives  of  Lutheranism  dif- 
fered in  the  form  of  their  teachings  concerning 
baptism,  especially  the  baptism  of  children,  but 
in  the  matter  itself  they  agreed  (cf.  H.  Heppe, 
Dogmaiik  dea  deuUchen  ProtestanHsmua  im  16, 
Jahrhundert,  iii,  Gotha,  1857).  In  the  orthodox 
period  of  Lutheranism  baptism  was  always  under- 
stood as  a  kind  of  representation  of  the  Word 
{verbum  visihile),  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (vii) 
that  the  sacraments  have  no  other  content  and 
therefore  no  other  effect  than  the  Word.  But  the 
doctrine  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  vivid 
intuition  of  Luther.  When  he  spoke  of  the  Word, 
he  always  had  before  his  eyes  the  living  personality 
of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God;  he  "  saw  " 
in  the  Spirit  how  God  graciously  inclines  to  man. 
For  the  theologians  of  the  orthodox  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Word  of  God  was  simply  the  Bible, 
and  the  sacrament  a  constituent  part  of  the  W^ord 
because  it  represents  a  scriptural  institution. 
They  were  sure  that  it  was  an  especially  powerful 
"  word  ";  but  they  were  no  longer  able  to  explain 
in  what  its  power  consisted  and  how  it  produced  its 
effects.  Quenstedt  made  regeneration  and  reno- 
vation, including  that  of  children,  dependent  upon 
baptism.  Regeneration  was  for  him  transp>osition 
into  the  state  of  adoption  which  is  brought  about 
by  God's  bestowing  in  baptism  the  power  of  faith 
{^oires  credendi).  Since  the  baptized  person,  in 
virtue  of  this  power,  turns  to  God,  he  is  also  en- 
abled to  assume  the  vires  operandi  and  to  enter 
thereby  on  the  process  of  moral  "  renovation," 
which  continues  throughout  the  whole  life. 

Zwingli  and  Calvin  also  devoted  much  of  their 
thought  to  the  question  of  baptism.  Zwingli,  who 
became  interested  in  it  especially  through  the 
Anabaptists,  wrote  several  special  treatises  on  it. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  the  fimction  of  baptism 
to  mediate  grace,  since  that  could  be 
2.  Reformed,  accomplished  only  internally  and  im- 
mediately through  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but  baptism  has  its  value  as  a  means  of  setting 
children  apart  for  God,  and  as  a  sign  for  them  that 
they  belong  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  are 
bound  to  his  service.  Calvin  was  influenced  more 
than  any  other  Reformer  by  Augustine's  distinction 
of  Bocramentum  and  res  sacramentiy  because,  like 
Augustine,  he  always  has  predestination  in  mind, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren. In  regard  to  the  elect  he  believes,  with 
Luther,  in  a  real  "  bestowal "  or  "  sealing "  of 
grace  through  baptism.  The  sacrament  signifies 
for  them  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
"  new  life  "  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Calvin  that  he  rejects  private  baptism.  The  other 
Reformers  hardly  touched  this  subject;  its  position 
was  established  from  ancient  times.  But  Calvin 
thought  that  baptism,  like  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, was  a  matter  of  the  ministerium  ecdesiasti- 
cum,  A  child,  numbered  among  the  elect,  who 
dies  without  baptism,  suffers  no  harm  in  God's  sight. 
It  is  evident  that  Calvin  counts  baptism  only  among 
the  normal  means  of  grace  which  bind  the  elect 
to  the  Church,  as  they  undergo  their  development 
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on  earth;  but  his  reason  can  not  be  deariy  seen. 
The  orthodox  dogma tidans  of  the  Reformed  Church 
continued  the  thoughts  of  Calvin  (cf .  A.  Schweieer, 
Die  Giaubenslekre  der  evangduch-reformirten  Kirche, 
ii,  Zurich,  1847;  H.  Heppe,  Dogmatik  der  evange- 
lisch-reformirten  Kirchey  E^berfeld,  1861). 

The  age  of  pietism  and  rationalism  showed  no 
interest  in  baptism.  Schleiermacher  (Der  chriH- 
liche  Glaube,  §§  136-138)  treats  bap- 
3.  Modem  tism  as  the  solenm  act  of  reception 
Devdop-  into  the  "  commimity  of  believers." 
ments.  in  which  alone  the  individual  can 
attain  real  commimion  with  Christ. 
Baptism  of  children,  according  to  him,  has  no  mean- 
ing unless  Christian  education  follows,  and  it  is 
only  an  "  incomplete  "  baptism  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  a  later  act  of  confession  of  faith  (confirmation). 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  re- 
awakened life  of  Lutheranism  produced  new,  but 
on  the  whole  not  healthy  tendendes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  Scheel  distinguishes  three  tend- 
endes. The  first  is  one  which  tries  to  give  to  the 
sacraments  as  a  whole  and  to  baptism  especially  a 
spedal  import  apart  from  the  Word.  Some  small 
beginnings  of  this  tendency  may  be  noticed  even  in 
the  old  orthodoxy,  especially  in  the  teacliings  of 
Leonhard  Hutter.  In  our  modem  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Norwegian  (Danish)  and  German  Luther- 
an theologians,  among  the  former  especially  by 
0.  W.  Lyng  and  Krogh-Tonning,  among  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  by  the  Erlangen  theologians  Hdfling, 
Thomasius,  and  others.  Baptism  is  here  explained 
as  a  natural  power  of  the  spirit  which  by  means  of 
the  body  renovates  and  "  regenerates  "  the  whole 
man.  Theosophical  speculations  on  the  relation 
of  body  and  soul  form  the  background  of  this  theory. 
Quite  different  is  the  second  tendency,  which  is 
represented  especially  by  H.  Cremer  of  Greifswald 
and  P.  Althaus  of  GSttingen.  In  opposition  to  the 
former  theory,  the  stress  is  here  again  laid  upon 
the  Word  in  the  sacrament.  Here  also  baptism  is 
considered  a  bath  of  regeneration,  but  it  is  explained 
as  neither  natural  nor  "  moral,"  but  as  purely 
rdigious  or  *'  soteriological."  Baptism  is  a  *'  trans- 
position '*  into  a  new  life,  into  the  real  life.  It  is 
assurance  of  grace,  and  as  such  salvation  from  the 
judgment  and  death  which  we  have  deserved. 
Its  moral  effects  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  justi- 
fication. Faith  is  produced  in  the  degree  in  which 
man  becomes  consdous  of  what  God  has  done  for 
him  and  assured  him  in  baptism.  In  the  child 
baptism  denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  adult.  It  is  necessary  because  the  Lord 
has  instituted  it  and  made  the  effects  of  grace  de- 
pendent upon  it.  The  third  tendency  is  chiefly 
represented  by  A.  von  Oettingen  (Dorpat)  and 
takes  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  other  tend- 
encies. Here  baptism  is  thought  of  as  not  only 
*'  convincing "  like  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  as  both  "  generating  " 
through  assurance  of  grace  and  also,  through  a 
**  realistic  "  transformation  of  the  nature  of  man, 
**  regenerating."  Emphasis  is  oooe  more  laid  upon 
the  thought  of  Luther  that  baptism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
assures  the  individual  as  such  of  his  salvation. 


It  is  true,  in  baptism  it  is  the  "  Word  "  which  pro- 
duces all  effects,  but  it  produces  them  in  a  hidden 
and  often  mysterious  manner. 

Among  recent  works  on  baptism  is  that  of  Gott- 
flchick,  who,  impelled  by  certain  events  in  Bremen, 
investigated  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  far  the  Trinitarian  for- 
mula is  a  constituent  part  of  baptism.  Scheel  con- 
cludes liis  work  also  with  a  detailed  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion. These  writers,  with  M.  Kfihler  (Die 
Sacramenie  als  Gnadenmittel.  Besteht  ihre  refor- 
matorieche  SchCUzung  noch  tu  Recht  t  Leipsic,  1903), 
are  neariy  related  to  each  other  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  baptism.  They  go  back  to  the  living 
intuition  of  Luther,  who  saw  the  whole  Christ 
standing  behind  the  order  of  baptism,  thus  con- 
sidering it  not  merely  as  of  legal  authority.  Sche^ 
shows  especially  that  the  proper  act  or  rite  of  bap- 
tism can  not  be  fully  appredated  dogmatically, 
but  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psyeholc^y 
of  religion.  Dogmatically  he  considers  baptism 
only  as  the  presentation  of  the  Word  or  gospel. 
All  three  regard  baptism  of  children  as  an  arbitrary, 
but  blameless  custom,  which  is  removed  alike  from 
dogmatic  justification  and  from  dogmatic  critidsm; 
the  empirical  efficacy  of  the  "  Woiti,"  they  say,  is 
incalculable.  F.  Kattenbusch. 

m.  Liturgical  Usage.— 1.  Oeneral  Development 
to  the  Be£ormatlon:  The  origin  of  Christian  bap- 
tism seems  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  baptizing  proselytes,  which  was  based  on 
the  wide-spread  idea  of  attaining  ritual  purity  by 
ablutions,  found  in  practically  all  the  ancient 
religions.  Whether  Christian  baptism  be  founded 
on  a  sped  fie  command  of  Christ  or  not  (sec  above, 
I,  1),  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  soon  became  a  uni- 
versal Christian  custom.  If  there  had 
I.  Original  been  no  other  reason,  it  would  have 
Forms,  seemed  obviously  fitting,  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  commimity  and  of  the  new 
converts,  that  their  entrance  should  be  marked  by 
a  spedal  rite.  As  soon  as  definite  sacramental 
ideas  were  connected  with  the  rite — ^and  this  must 
have  been  very  early — ^it  spread  throughout  the 
Christian  organizations.  It  is  an  attractive  theory, 
supported  by  Cyprian's  express  statement  (Epist., 
Ixiii,  17),  that  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  in  the 
apostles'  time  had  a  different  manner  of  baptizing; 
that  among  the  Jewish  Christians  a  single  immer- 
sion was  the  rule,  in  the  name  of  Christ  akme,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  while  the 
threefold  inmiersion  in  the  threefold  name,  which 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  heathen  lustrations,  was 
the  rule  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  later  rite  with  which  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptism  was  performed  (see  Proselyte)  was 
in  existence  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  if  so,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Christian 
rite  was  a  free  adaptation  of  it.  It  is  possible  that 
the  analogy  of  the  reading  of  the  commandments 
and  the  proselyte's  promise  to  keep  them  sug- 
gested the  similar  vow  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
catechumen  (Clement,  Hom.f  xiii,  10;  Justin,  / 
ApoLy  bd;  Tertullian,  De  spectaculis,  iv),  although, 
of  course,  it  may  have  originated  independently. 

The  early  course  of  the  development  made  out  of 
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a  simple  symbolic  action  a  complex  ritual  consisting 
of  various  ceremonies,  quite  in  accord  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  sacramental  conception. 
The  first  step  was  to  add  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Baptism  must  not  only  signify  entrance  into  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  liberation  from  the 
power  of  evil,  but  also  confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  imparted,  indeed,  by  baptism  itself,  but  more 
surely  and  definitely  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Didache  and  Justin  do  not  mention  this  rite, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist.  The 
importance  attached  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts  where  it  is  mentioned 
(viii,  16;  xix,  6)  it  is  performed  by  apostles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  entire  mental  attitude  of  the  period, 
it  was  undoubtedly  looked  upon  as  not  merely  sym- 
bolic but  sacramental. 

For  the  subapostolic   age  the  main  authorities 
are  Justin  (/  Apid.,  Ixi,  2;  Ixv,  1)  and  the  Didache 

(vii),    the     iformer    representing    the 

a.  The  Sub-  practise  of  Rome,  the  latter  that  of 

apostolic    western  Byrisk.     Yet  they  agree  in  all 

Age.        essentials.     For   both    baptism    is    a 

complete  immersion  in  the  opea  air; 
if  the  Didache  i>ermits  still  water  to  be  used  in 
place  of  running,  and  affusion  in  place  of  immer- 
sion, the  local  conditions  are  obviously  taken  into 
accoimt — the  probably  frequent  scarcity  of  water 
in  a  Syrian  summer.  Both  have  the  Trinitarian 
formula,  which  involves  a  threefold  dipping  or 
pouring.  It  is  clear  from  the  Didache  and  prob- 
able from  Justin  that  laymen  were  authorized  to 
administer  the  rite.  Both  agree  in  requiring  the 
candidate  to  be  fasting,  in  which  other  brethren 
specially  interested  are  to  join.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion from  both  that  baptism  was  inunediately  fol- 
lowed by  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  would  seem  to  have  been 
alike  in  essentials  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  may  not  have  been  univer- 
sal (Heb.  vi,  2  shows  that  it  was  known  in  places 
outside  of  Rome  and  Syria);  and  here  and  there  a 
formal  profession  of  faith  may  have  been  in  use. 
Nothing  is  yet  heard  of  any  consecration  of  .the 
water,  or  of  fixed  seasons  for  baptism. 

The  first  completely  developed  baptismal  ritual 
appears  in  Tertullian.     The  forms  already  seen  in 

Justin  and  the  Didache  are  clearly  to 

3.  In  Ter-    be  recognized,  but  it  is  likely  that  not 

tollian.      a  few  customs  sprang  up  about  the 

middle  of  the  second  century  for  which 
the  earliest  evidence  is  found  in  Tertullian.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  which  was  a  solemn  ceremony  full  of  meaning, 
and  practically  an  essential  feature  in  the  territory 
of  the  Gentile  Church.  To  judge  from  Tertullian's 
most  detailed  account  in  the  De  baptismOf  there 
was  a  period  of  preparation,  marked  by  frequent 
prayers,  fasting,  vigils,  and  confession  of  sin.  The 
baptism  proper  begins  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  water  (see  Epiklssis);  next 
follows  apparently  the  renunciation,  and  then  the 
threefold  inmiersion  in  the  name  ol  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  profeaion 


of  faith  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  interrogations 
of  the  minister;  then  the  anointing,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  with  prayer.  That  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist  still  followed  the  baptism  is  clear 
from  several  passages;  after  this  the  newly  bap- 
tized, dothed  in  white  garments,  join  in  prayer  with 
the  "  brethren,"  and  milk  and  honey  are  given 
them.  For  a  week  after  baptism  they  abstain 
from  the  usual  daily  bath  (De  corona^  iii). 

Although  this  ritual  gives  the  basis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  few  centuries,  it  must  not 
be    forgotten   that   this   development 

4.  Lines  varied  considerably  in  dififerent  parts  of 
of  Develop-  the  Church.  There  is  not  space  here 
ment  to  follow  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
East  differed  from  the  West,  and  one 
province  from  another.  One  main  distinction 
between  East  and  West  is  the  greater  richness  of 
the  rite  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  held  closely 
to  primitive  simplicity  and  even  in  course  of  time 
actually  shortened  the  form — though  later  it  was 
once  more  added  to.  This  enrichment  is  to  be 
explained  along  the  lines  of  the  preparation  for 
the  definite  and  final  act  of  baptism  by  varied 
ceremonies  of  dedication  and  exorcism  pstttemed 
after  the  ancient  pagan  mysteries  (see  Exor- 
cism). The  catechumen  was  considered  to 
have  crossed  the  boundary  which  divided  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  from  that  of  light  with  the 
first  of  these  initiatory  ceremonies.  It  is  thus 
easily  understood  how  the  lines  separating  these 
preparatory  ceremonies  from  baptism  proper  were 
fluctuating.  On  the  one  hand,  things  which  had 
originally  been  part  of  the  main  rite  were  pushed 
back  into  the  preparation,  as  in  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  the  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith  took 
place  in  the  outer  court  or  vestibule,  while  the  bap- 
tism proper  began  with  the  blessing  of  the  water 
in  the  bf^[>tistery.  On  the  other,  the  process 
which  had  once  taken  weeks  was  now  cnmpiessed 
into  an  hoiu*,  and  thus  such  things  as  the  recitation 
of  the  creed,  the  giving  of  the  name,  the  adminis- 
tration of  salt,  etc.,  became  part  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  The  close  connection  between  bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  made  it  possible  for  large 
sections  of  the  latter  service  to  be  fused  with  the 
baptismal  in  places,  as  among  the  Nestorians, 
Copts,  and  Armenians.  Thus,  once  more,  certain 
actions  originally  part  of  the  bi^tismal  function 
gradually  separated  from  it  into  independent  rites, 
as  the  blessing  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  imction 
after  baptism,  which  dev^of)ed  into  confirmation 
under  hierarchical  influence.  The  decisive  dements 
in  the  development  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  points:  the  increasing  prevalenise  of  in- 
fant baptism;  the  ^adual  decay  of  the  catechu- 
menate  through  this  and  through  the  large  numbers 
coming  to  baptism ;  the  tendency  to  imitation  which 
brought  in  new  customs,  eq)eciaUy  those  followed 
by  a  dominant  church  with  a  definite  ritual  like 
Rome  or  Antioch;  and  finally  the  abbreviation  of 
the  ceremonies  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and 
sponsors. 

2.  Development  of  the  Bitual  in  Various  Parts 
of  thm  ahuroh:  For  eastern  Syria  (the  territory  of 
the  Syriae  hmguage,  with  its  center  at  Edessa  in 
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Osrhoene),  some  information  may  be  gained  from 

the  Acts  of  Thomas,  which,  although  of  heretical 

origin,  probably  do  not  differ  from  the  orthodox 

rites  on  this  point.    These  mention 

I.  Syria,  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  anoint- 
ing with  consecrated  oil,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (under 
certain  conditions  by  immersion  only),  the  service 
closing  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
Syrian  Church  appears  to  have  maintained  its 
liturgical  independence  until  Bishop  Rabbula  of 
Edessa  (d.  435)  introduced  the  customs  of  the  Greek 
churches,  especially  of  Antioch;  but  there  may 
have  been  earlier  influences  from  that  source; 
the  later  Syrian  Jacobites  have  essentially  the  same 
baptismal  rite  as  is  foimd  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
large,  especially  Constantinople. 

Coming  to  western  Syria  (with  Antioch  for  its 
center)  and  Palestine  (Greek-speaking  districts),  the 
primary  authority  for  CJcele-syria  is  the  Syriac  Dv- 
dascalia  (third  century),  from  which  the  following 
order  may  be  deduced:  possibly  first  the  renun- 
ciation and  profession  of  faith;  anointing  with 
imposition  of  hands;  baptism  proper;  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  further  anointing. 
This  agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  for  An- 
tioch from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (middle  or 
latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.),  in  which  the  seventh 
book,  dealing  with  baptism  and  undoubtedly  derived 
from  an  older  source,  is  of  especial  value.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  order  is  as  follows:  in  the  anteroom, 
or  outside  the  baptistery,  the  renunciation,  the  act 
of  allegiance  to  Christ,  the  Trinitarian  confession 
of  faith,  recited  by  the  candidate,  the  consecration 
of  the  oil,  and  the  unction;  in  the  baptistery,  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  of  the  water, 
baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  blessing  of  the 
balsam,  imposition  of  hands  and  unction,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  prayer  of  the  newly  baptized.  In  its 
essential  points  this  ritual  is  found  also  in  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (d.  386);  the  main  differences  are  that 
the  first  anointing  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
within  the  baptistery,  and  that  he  does  not  mention 
the  blessing  of  the  water  (though  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  knew  it),  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
type  of  baptismal  rite  in  western  Syria  and  Jeru- 
salem was  substantially  the  same  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  relatively  simple,  which  speaks  for  its 
antiquity.  The  next  glimpse  afforded  by  tradition, 
about  a  century  later,  is  in  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite  (De  hierarchia  ecclesiasticay  ii-iii,  MPL,  iii, 
393  sqq.).  This  is  much  more  richly  developed; 
the  individual  acts  are  in  some  cases  repeated 
three  times,  the  blessing  of  the  water  has  more 
formality,  and  imposition  of  hands  occurs  after  the 
profession  of  faith,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
second  anointing. 

In  the  territory  including  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople, between  350  and  450  a  baptismal 
ritual  must  have  grown  up  and  spread  widely  which 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  present  Eastern 
usage.  That  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  agrees  with 
it,  not  only  in  general  structure  but  even  in 
the  text  of  prayers — and  since  they  separated 
from  the  Church  in    451    (finally    in  519),  they 


must  have  had  it    before  their  separation.     The 

oldest  version  of  this  liturgy,  which  the  Jacobites 

traced  back  to  James  the  Apostle,  is 

2.  Asia     probably  that  which  bears  the  name  of 

Minor  and  Basil  the  Great,  and  it  is  possible  that 

Constanti-  it  originated  with  this  liturgicaliy  ac- 
nopie.  tive  bishop.  Both  types  agree  in  pla- 
cing the  act  of  reception  of  catechumens 
and  the  last  exorcism  before  baptism,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  comes  before  the  actual  baptism. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Cyril,  the  first  act  of  the  real  baptismal  ceremony 
is  the  blessing  of  the  water.  The  Byzantine  liturgy 
has  only  one  anointing  with  oil  before  baptism, 
while  the  Jacobite  forms  have  two  before  and  one 
with  chrism  after.  Little  is  certainly  known  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Armenian  liturgies,  but  both  have 
much  less  connection  with  the  Greek  than  has  that 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobites. 

The   Egyptian  liturgy  has  peculiarities   which 
mark  it  off  from  the  Syrian.    It  may  be  recon- 
structed   from    the    prayer-book    of 

3-  Egypt    Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis   (c.  350) 
and        in  the  following  form:  blessing  of  the 

Ethiopia,  water;  prayer  for  the  catechiunens, 
renimciation,  prayer  before  anointing, 
anointing,  confession  of  faith,  prayer;  presentation 
of  catechiraiens  by  the  deacon  to  the  bishop,  prayer, 
baptism,  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  conse- 
cration of  chrism,  anointing  with  it.  The  main 
differences  between  this  and  the  rite  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  which  originated  about  the 
same  time,  lie  in  the  different  positions  assigned 
to  the  blessing  of  the  water  of  the  first  unction 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  imposition  of  hands  after 
baptism  is  distinguished  from  the  anointing  in  the 
Egyptian,  and  closely  connected  with  it  in  the 
Syrian.  The  later  approximation  of  the  two  is 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  upon  the 
Egyptian.  The  sixth  century  liturgy  known  under 
Baumstark's  name  places  the  blessing  of  the  water 
(as  well  as  of  oil  and  chrism)  w^ithin  the  main 
action  instead  of  before  it.  Some  later  Egyptian 
Uturgies  place  before  the  renunciation  the  anointing 
which  formerly  followed  it.  The  Coptic  liturgy 
ultimately  had  three  imctions.  That  after  the 
baptism  separated  into  two— one  by  the  priest 
immediately  after  baptism,  the  other  by  the  bishop 
in  the  church  (as  in  Rome).  The  later  Egyptian 
liturgies  (Baumstark's  Alexandrian,  the  Coptic, 
and  the  Ethiopian)  have  a  section  at  the  beginning 
which  is  clearly  the  earlier  reception  of  catechu- 
mens, containing  the  giving  of  a  name,  unction 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens,  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism,  and  wholly  free  from  the  Syrian 
influence. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Western  develop- 
ment, Rome  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  tend- 
ing to  influence  the  provinces,  which 
4.  Rome,     at  first  had  peculiarities  of  their  own, 
though  they  agreed   in  general  type. 
Unfortunately   the   information   as   to    the    early 
Roman  development  is  very  fragmentary.     Jus- 
tin's testimony  has  been  already  referred  to;   but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  formal  ritual  existed 
than  his  words  directly  cover.    That  the  Rcxnan 
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Church  had  an  anointing  after  baptism  is  perhaps 
the  only  thing  to  be  safely  concluded  from  Hippoly- 
tus.  Two  centuries  later,  under  Innocent  I  (402- 
419),  this  anointing  had  been  divided  between  the 
priest  and  the  bishop,  whether  the  latter  was 
present  at  the  time  or  not,  and  the  bishop  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating  the  chrism  and  imposition 
of  hands.  From  Leo  I  (440-461)  the  following 
order  may  be  worked  out:  renunciation,  profession 
of  faith  in  God,  blessing  of  the  water,  threefold 
immersion,  anointing  with  chrism,  and  signing  with 
the  cross.  From  the  sixth  century  the  rite  known 
as  the  scrutinies  developed  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  taking  place  in  seven  special  masses  in 
the  last  weeks  before  Easter,  to  which  the  cate- 
chumenate  period  had  now  been  reduced.  At 
this  time  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  and  the 
first  Roman  Ordo  show  no  essential  changes  from 
the  order  imder  Leo  I.  After  the  last  scrutinies 
have  taken  place  in  the  vestibule  of  the  baptistery, 
including  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
clergy  and  people  enter  the  baptistery  singing  a 
litany,  and  the  blessing  of  the  water  follows;  the 
'*  symbol "  is  recited  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
baptism  in  the  form  of  three  questions  and  an- 
swers; then  the  presbyter  anoints  the  candidate 
with  chrism  on  the  back;  the  procession  moves  to 
the  corwtyfwrfortum,  where  confirmation  or  consig- 
nation is  administered  by  the  bishop,  consisting  of 
signing  with  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  impo- 
sition of  hands;  and  another  litany  leads  to  the 
eucharistic  celebration.  This  form  may  have  been 
used  until  the  ninth  century;  but  finally  a  tendency 
sets  in  to  fuse  the  acts  belonging  to  catechumens 
and  competenteSf  in  a  shortened  form,  with  the  bap- 
tism, while  the  confirmation  is  more  completely 
separated  from  it.  By  the  fusion  of  the  Ordo  ad 
catechumenum  faciendum  with  the  actual  baptismal 
ceremony  is  formed  the  present  Roman  rite,  which 
in  its  final  form  dates  from  Paul  V  (1614).  It  has 
two  different  rites,  one  for  infants  and  one  for 
adults.  The  latter,  representing  more  closely  the 
ancient  system,  has  the  following  parts:  preparation 
by  the  clergy  in  the  church,  the  candidates  waiting 
without,  including  reading  of  Psalm  xli,  perhaps  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  reading  of  Scripture;  at 
the  church  door,  the  giving  of  the  name,  renim- 
ciation  and  profession  of  faith,  threefold  blowing 
in  the  face,  signing  with  the  cross  on  forehead  and 
breast,  prayer,  more  signs  of  the  cross,  imposition 
of  hands,  blessing  and  administration  of  salt, 
another  imposition  of  hands,  and  exordsm — dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  old  catechumenate  ceremonies; 
in  the  church,  confession  of  faith,  imposition  of 
hands  and  exorcism,  symbohc  opening  of  the  ears, 
renunciation,  and  anointing — the  ancient  reddiito 
symholi  with  its  consequent  exorcism;  in  the  bap- 
tistery, baptism  proper  and  confirmation.  Rome 
endeavored  constantly  to  spread  its  baptismal 
liturgy  and  customs  through  the  other  provinces. 
The  scrutiny-masses  were  introduced  into  Gaul 
and  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  In  Spain  the  Synod  of  Braga 
(561)  made  the  Roman  rite  binding  on  a  whole 
province;  it  probably,  though  not  certainly,  spread 
into  Africa,  and  Milan  showed  a  tendency  to  accept 


it.  The  question  as  to  what  rites  were  used  in  these 
provinces  before  the  Roman  can  not  be  answered 
completely,  but  some  important  points  may  be 
set  down. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  customs  sur- 
vived longer  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
West.    The  witnesses,   however,   are 

5.  Spain    late,    beginning    with    Isidorus    His- 
and        paliensis   (d.    636),   whose  De  officiis 

Africa.  eccUsiasticis  makes  it  possible  to 
estabUsh  the  following  order:  blessing 
of  the  water;  renunciation,  pronounced  by  the 
candidate  standing  in  the  water;  confession  of 
faith  in  three  parts,  probably  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer;  baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  but 
probably  by  a  single  immersion;  anointing  with 
chrism  and  imposition  of  hands,  performed  only  by 
the  bishop.  The  rite  is  somewhat  further  developed 
as  it  appears  in  Toledo  with  the  De  coffnUione  bap- 
tismi  of  Ildefonsus  (d.  667).  Here  the  blessing  of 
the  water  is  more  ceremonious  (a  wooden  cross  is 
used);  the  single  immersion  is  dearly  shown;  and 
after  the  entire  ceremony  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
recited  and  thus  deUvered  to  the  new-made  Chris- 
tian, as  it  was  among  the  Ssrrian  Jacobites.  An- 
other ancient  rite  preserved  in  Spain  was  the  foot- 
washing  after  baptism  (attested  by  the  Synod  of 
Elvira,  306);  and  many  of  these  old  customs  were 
retained  in  the  miasale  mixtum  of  the  Mozarabic 
Uturgy.  For  Africa  we  get  substantially  the  same 
account  in  the  earliest  witness,  Tertullian,  as  in 
Cyprian,  in  Optatus  of  Mileve,  and  in  Augustine, 
showing  that  little  change  had  come  about  in  two 
centuries. 

For  Milan  and  North  Italy,  the  principal  source 
is  the  De  mysteriU,  still  generally,  though  not  cer- 
tainly,  ascribed    to    Ambrose.     Here 

6.  Milan    the  order  was:   the  symbolic  opening 
and  North  of  the  ears  and  imction  on  ears  and 

Italy.  nose,  in  the  antechamber;  in  the 
baptistery,  renimciation,  blessing  of 
the  water,  profession  of  faith  by  the  candidate 
standing  in  the  water,  in  the  form  of  three  ques- 
tions and  answers,  one  immersion  following  each 
answer,  imction  on  the  head,  foot-washing,  clothing 
in  white  garments,  probably  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  Eucharist.  With  this  in  the  main  agree 
the  four  addresses  of  Maximus  of  Turin  to  the 
neophytes  (fifth  century;  Af PL,  Ivii,  771),  and 
the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  sacramentis.  The  latter, 
however,  has  an  additional  imction  before  the 
renunciation,  which  is  retained  in  the  later  Milanese 
usage,  as  mentioned  by  Archbishop  Odilbert  (d. 
814).  This  ritual  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  catechu- 
mens and  competerUee  into  one  service  with  the 
baptism  proper,  and  in  general  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  Frankish  Church  of  the  ninth  century 
and  to  the  later  Roman  ordo. 

In  Gaul,  according  to  the  sacramentaries  which 

are  here  the  first  definite  authorities,  the  service 

began  with  a  solenm  blessing  of  the 

7.  Gaul,     water  in  the  absence  of  the  candidates; 

in  the  antechamber  followed  the  re- 
nunciation; in  the  baptistery,  threefold  confession 
and  immersion;   in  another  place,  confirmation  by 
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the  bbhop,  clothing  in  white,  foot-washing — 
speaking  generally,  a  simple  and  very  ancient  fonn 
of  service.  It  contained  only  one  unction,  with 
chrism;  but  in  the  Sacramentarium  Galiicanum  a 
second  is  added,  before  the  renunciation,  with  oil, 
on  ears,  nose,  and  breast,  following  an  exorcism. 
This  ancient  ritual  was  either  influenced  or  re- 
placed by  the  Roman.  The  development  reached 
by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  visible  in  the  in- 
structions sent  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  liis  domin- 
ions in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  not  later  than  812, 
and  obviously  based  on  the  Roman  ordo.  No 
absolute  uniformity  was,  however,  attained,  so  that 
even  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  one  single  baptismal  ritual 
for  Germany  or  for  France;  but  they  agree  fairly 
closely  in  tlie  prayers  and  in  the  formula  for 
exorcism. 

8.  The  Baptismal  Service  in  the  Befbrmation 
Churchea:  The  transition  stage  was  marked  by 
simple  translation  of  the  current  older  ritual  with- 
out essential  alterations,  as  in  the  service  put  forth 
by  Thomas  MOnzer  in  1524,  though  made  in  the 
previous  year,  and  that  of  Luther  in  his 

I.  Three  TaufbucKlein  vtrdeutscht,  also  1523. 
Main  Luther  omitted  the  exorcism  of  salt 
Types.  and  the  opening  of  the  ears,  short- 
ened the  initial  exorcisms,  omitted 
the  profession  of  faith  by  the  sponsors,  and  used 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  prayer,  instead  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  reciting  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  newly 
baptized  for  their  instruction.  This  8er\'ioe,  com- 
paratively Uttle  different  from  the  Latin  forms, 
was  widely  useii  or  imitated.  The  first  thorough 
recasting  of  the  service  was  made  «t  Strasburg  in 
1525,  and  in  the  next  year  appeared  a  new  edition 
of  Luther's  book;  these,  with  ZwingU's  order  of 
1525,  form  the  three  points  of  departure  for  the 
later  development.  Luther's  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Outside  the  church  or  in  the  vestibule 
occurred  an  exorcism,  signing  with  the  cross  on 
forehead  and  breast,  prayers,  another  exorcism, 
reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  imposition  of  hands,  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At  the  font: 
salutation,  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
request  for  baptism,  also  made  by  the  sponsors, 
baptism  by  threefold  immersion,  giving  of  the 
chrisom-cloth.  The  exorcism,  deliberately  retained 
by  Luther,  aroused  opposition  and  controversy 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Strasburg  rit- 
ual, drawn  up  under  Butzer's  influence,  left  much 
less  of  the  pre-Reformation  service.  It  was  com- 
posed of  an  exhortation  ending  with  a  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed,  reading  of  Matt. 
xix,  pledge  of  sponsors  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  Christian  faith,  baptism  by  pouring,  and  final 
prayers.  Slight  alterations  were  made  in  1537  and 
later,  but  the  service  has  remained  in  this  essen- 
tially evangelical  form.  ZwingH's  service  consisted 
of  an  introductory  formula,  questions  to  sponsors, 
prayer,  reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  request  for 
baptism,  baptism,  giving  of  chrisom-cloth.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  Zwinglian  and  Strasburg 
services  differ  from  Luther's  in  the  omission  of 
the  exorcisms  and  renunciation,  considered  as  in- 
appropriate to  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  Christian 


parents,  and  in  the    aubsUtutioo   <rf  pouring  for 

inmiersion. 

These  three  forms  have  had  decisive  influcnee 

on  the  development  of  the  Evuigelical  Churcfaei^ 

Luther's  was  the  standard  for  the  dd 

2.  Later    Lutheran  established  Churches,  with 

Devdop-  the  omission  here  and  there  of  the 
ment  signing  with  the  cross  and  the  ex- 
orcisms. That  of  Strasbur^g  had  a 
powerful  influence,  through  the  cooperation  oC 
Butzer  and  Hedio  with  Meianchthon.  on  the 
'*  Cologne  Reformation "  of  1543  and  a  number 
of  other  German  8er>'ice8,  and  more  than  the 
Zwinglian  on  that  of  Calvin,  so  that  it  graduaDy 
influenced  the  entire  Reformed  community  with 
the  exception  of  German  Switaeriand,  where 
Zwingli  was  followed.  The  Church  of  Fngt^tiMJ 
service  has  features  of  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
types,  the  former  predominating. 

The  baptismal  formularies  of  the  German  eraa- 
gehcal  churches  remained  more  or  less  on  the  old 
model  until  the  age  of  rationalism,  when  the  exor- 
cisms (to  which  Spener  had  already  objected) 
were  removed  together  with  the  meaningleas  ques- 
tions to  the  child,  and  in  many  places  the  reniai- 
ciation;  immersion  was  also  generaUy  discontinued. 
Even  where  the  old  service-books  remained  otB- 
cially  in  force,  the  ministers  frequently  cUsregaided 
them  and  made  use  of  private  compoeitioDS.  eom- 
posed  in  thoroughly  eighteenth  century  style, 
and  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  serviees  which  set 
in  between  1810  and  1820  showed  an  indination  to 
return  to  the  older  formularies,  not  indeed  restor- 
ing the  exorcisms,  but  frequently  including  ooee 
more  the  questions  to  the  diild  and  the  renun- 
ciation. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Baptism:  It  would  seem  that 
the  original  system  allowed  any  baptised  peisoo 
to  baptize  others:  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
that  only  the  apostles  or  those  commisaoned  by 
them  could  administer  the  sacrament  (cf.  I  Cor. 
i,  14-17;  Acts  vi,  5;  viii,  12,  38).  The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  Didache  (\ii)  and 
Ignatius  \Ad  SmyrnctWj  viii,  2).  Tertullian  al- 
lows lay  baptism  in  the  absence  of  a  cleric  (/>t 
baptismo,  xvii),  though  the  natural  minister  is  the 
bishop — a  view  which  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  so  that  baptisteries  were  found  only  in 
episcopal  sees.  But  the  practical  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing this  principle  led  bishops  to  oonunissiao 
others,  especially  presbsrters.  The  natural  right 
of  the  bishop  was  still  expressed  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who  consecrated  the  oils  used,  and  gave  the 
imction  and  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism. 
The  scholastic  theologians  sup^^ed  a  theory  to  fit 
this  already  ancient  practise,  asserting  that  the 
right  belonged  to  the  bishop,  but  that  he  might 
delegate  it.  The  right  of  th«  priest  was  dogmat- 
ically declared,  following  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa, 
III,  Ixvii,  2),  by  Eugenius  IV:  ''the  minister  of  this 
sacrament  is  the  priest,  who  has  ex  officio  the  right 
to  baptise  "  (Decreium  pro  instructione  Armeniammj 
1439).  The  Catechismus  Romanus  (II,  ii,  18) 
asserts  that  priests  exercise  this  function  jure  smd, 
so  that  they  may  baptise  even  in  the  praseuoe  of 
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tially  influenced  by  this  tendency.  The  Anglican 
Prayer-book  requires  children  who  have  been 
privately  baptized  to  be  brought  to  their  parish 
church  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  for  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  formal  "  reception  into  the  Church." 

7.  Sponsors:  The  institution  of  godfathers  and 
godmothers  is  not  coeval  with  infant  baptism,  but 
originated  in  the  custom  of  requiring  an  adult  pagan 
imknown  to  the  bishop  to  be  accompanied,  when 
he  came  to  seek  baptism,  by  a  Christian  who  could 
vouch  for  him,  and  who  was  als^  boimd  to  watch 
over  his  preparation  and  instruction.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  the  can- 
didate to  be  initiated  had  a  similar  sponsor,  known 
as  mystagogos.  The  date  of  the  Christian  function 
is  unknown.  Since  Tertullian  is  the  first  witness 
for  sponsors  at  infant  baptism  (De  bapHsmOf  xviii), 
the  custom  must  have  been  established  before  his 
time;  and  its  existence  may  possibly  be  inferred 
from  Justin  (/  Apol.,  Ixi,  2).  But  the  duties  at- 
tached in  modem  times  to  the  office  of  sponsor  are 
rather  those  which  would  be  connected  with  infant 
baptism.  The  sponsor  was  obliged  to  represent 
the  child,  since  the  oldest  baptismal  formularies, 
drawn  up  for  adults,  were  used  without  change 
for  infants,  who  could  not  answer  questions,  make 
the  renunciation,  or  recite  the  profession  of  faith. 
This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  oldest  Egyptian 
baptismal  ritual,  where  the  parents  are  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  sponsors.  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  (Epist.f  xcviii,  6);  but  he  also  contem- 
plates the  bringing  of  children  of  slaves  by  their 
masters  and  of  orphans  or  foundlings  by  other 
benevolent  persons.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  sponsorship  of  parents  continued 
the  usual  custom  down  to  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  an  innovation  is  represented  by  the  Synod 
of  Mainz  (813);  but  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such 
synodal  decisions  have  a  long  previous  history  and 
raise  to  the  rank  of  laws  things  already  established 
as  customs.  Thus  the  seventh  Roman  Ordo  speaks 
simply  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  mentions 
the  parents  only  in  connection  with  the  oblation, 
and  then  in  addition  to  the  sponsors.  Csesa- 
rius  of  Aries  speaks  clearly  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship into  which  the  sponsors  enter  with  the  child 
in  a  way  which,  taken  in  connection  with  Augustin- 
ian  ideas,  would  soon  tend  to  exclude  the  parents 
from  this  office.  Another  consequence  of  the  notion 
of  spiritual  affinity  was  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  sponsors,  which  appears  as  early  as  the 
Code  of  Justinian  (V,  iv,  26).  The  Trullan  Council 
(canon  liii)  absolutely  forbids  marriage  between  a 
child's  godfather  and  its  mother.  By  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  view  had  extended  so  far  as  to 
proliibit  marriages  between  the  baptizer  and  the 
baptized  or  the  latter's  parents,  between  the  spon- 
sors themselves,  between  them  or  their  children 
and  the  baptized  person,  or  even  between  a  god- 
father's widow  and  the  godson  or  his  natural  parent. 
The  Coimcil  of  Trent  diminished  these  restrictions, 
so  that,  according  to  the  Catechismua  Romanua  (II, 
ii,  21),  marriage  is  now  forbidden  only  between 
baptizer  or  sponsor  and  the  baptized  person,  and 
between  the  sponsors  and  parents. 

The  close  relation  between  sponsors  and  child 


was  considered  to  lay  a  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  former.  Having  renounced  the  devil  and  pro- 
fessed the  faith  on  the  child's  behalf,  they  were 
bound  to  see  that  these  vows  were  carried  out. 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  instructions  of  Caesarius 
of  Aries  and  in  those  issued  for  the  Prankish  mis^ 
sion,  where  Charlemagne  insisted  that  the  sponsors 
should  know  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thoroughly.  This  insistence  tended  to  diminish, 
though  Thomas  Aquinas  still  presupposed  the 
instruction  of  children  by  their  godparents  (Summa^ 
III,  Ixxi,  4);  but  the  Catechismus  Ramanus  com- 
plains that  "  nothing  more  than  the  bare  name  of 
this  function  remains,"  and  attempts  to  enforce 
its  duties. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  sponsor,  but  with 
the  admission  of  parents  to  the  office  this  prindple 
was  broken  through.  A  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  as  much  as  possible  is  attested  by  synodal 
decrees  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  which  place  the 
proper  number  at  two,  three,  or  four.  The  Council 
of  Trent  allows  only  one  sponsor  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  candidate,  or  at  most  two  of  different  sexes. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  law,  a  sponsor  must 
have  been  baptized  and  preferably  con  finned;  the 
Rititale  Romanum  excludes  infidels  and  heretics, 
those  laboring  under  excommuni cation  or  inter- 
dict, notorious  criminals,  the  insane,  and  those 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  faith;  monks  and 
nuns,  since  their  separation  from  the  world  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  perform  the  duties,  are  not 
supposed  to  imdertake  them. 

The  institution  of  sponsors  was  retained,  with 
infant  baptism,  by  the  Evangelical  Churches  at 
the  Reformation.  Though  parents  were  still  ex- 
cluded, the  notion  of  spiritual  affinity  was  dropped, 
and  any  baptized  Christian  is  now,  though  it  was  not 
usual  at  first,  permitted  to  take  the  office  without 
regard  to  his  creed — a  latitude  which  would  be 
illogical  if  the  function  carried  with  it  the  duty  of 
religious  instruction,  as  it  does  not  at  present. 
Some  among  those  who  recognize  that  it  is  prac- 
tically an  empty  form  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  it 
altogether,  while  others  would  have  it  reform?! 
and  made  once  more  a  living  reality.  [The  Angli- 
can baptismal  office  (which  contemplates  two  god- 
fathers and  one  godmother  for  a  boy,  and  vice 
versa)  contains  a  solemn  charge  to  them  as  to  their 
duties,  including  spiritual  instruction  and  bringing 
the  child  to  confirmation  at  the  proper  time.] 

(P.  Drews.) 

IV.  Discussion  of  Controverted  Points. — i.  The 
Argnment  aflrainst  the  Neoessity  of  Immersion: 
In  the  view  of  those  who  do  not  practise  im- 
mersion, baptism  is  a  "  washing  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  in  which  the  "  dipping  of  the  person 
into  the  water  is  not  necessary; "  but  it  may  be 
"rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
water  upon  the  person "  (Westminster  Shorter 
CatechisMf  Q.  xciv,  and  Confession,  xxviii,  3). 
"  We  must  bear  in  mind,"  said  Walafrid  Strabo  a 
thousand  years  ago  (De  rdms  ecd.t  xxvi,  MPL,  cxiv, 
959),  **  that  many  have  been  baptized  not  only  by 
immersion  but  by  affusion,  and  may  yet  be  so 
baptized  if  necessary."    "  Whether  the  person  who 
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is  baptized,"  says  John  Calvin  ("  Institutes,"  IV, 
XV,  19  end),  "be  wholly  immersed,  or  whether 
thrice  or  once,  or  whether  water  be  only  poured 
or  sprinkled  upon  him,  is  of  no  importance."  "  The 
mode  of  applying  water  as  a  purifying  medium," 
Bays  Charies  Hodge  (Systematic  Theology ^  iii,  526), 
"  is  unessential." 

This  is  the  position  occupied  also  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum- 
ma,  III,  Ixvi.  7;  C<Uechumu9  ex  decretu  Concilii  Tridentini, 
Leipsic  rd..  1853.  p.  136  (Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Donovan,  Lon- 
don, 1833,  p.  155);  I>ominicus  a  Soto.  DUtine.,  Ill,  i,  7; 
Durandus.  In  aenterUicu,  IV,  iii,  4;  William  Lyndwood, 
Provinciale,  iii,  25;  Giovanni  Perrone,  PrcBlectioneM  theo- 
logic  a,  vi,  10;  C.  Pesch,  PraUciiones  theologiccB,  vol.  vi, 
Freiburg,  1900.  pp.  150-161;  T.  M.  J.  Gousset,  Thfolofne 
dogmaHque.  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1850,  p.  412;  H.  von  Hurter,  Theo- 
logicB  dogmaticcB  compendium,  vol.  iii,  p.  210,  S  324;  P. 
Hinges,  Compendium  theologicB  dogmaticcB  epecialis,  part  ii, 
Munich,  190i,  p.  45;  J.  Dalponte,  Compendium  theologict 
dogmaticcB  epecialie,  Trent,  1890,  VII,  i.  814,  p.  565:  R. 
Owen,  Dogmatic  Theology,  London,  1887,  p.  405;  DarwcU 
Stone,  Holy  liaptiem,  Oxford,  1899,  pp.  135  sqq.;  H.  £. 
Jacobs,  Summary  of  Chriatian  Doctrine,  Philadelphia.  1905, 
pp.  329  sqq.;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Dogmatik  der  evangeliecK- 
nformirten  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1861.  p.  441;  B.  de  Moor, 
Commentariue  in  J.  Marckii  compendium  theologice,  7  parts, 
Leyden,  1761-78,  XXX,  ix.  vol.  v,  p.  413;  J.  J.  van  Ooster- 
■ee,  Ckr  etian  DogmaHca,  New  York,  1874.  p.  749;  H.  Bar 
vinck,  Oereformeerde  DogmaHek,  vol.  iv,  Kampen,  1901,  p. 
273;  A.  Gr^tillat,  Expoei  de  thiologie  eyetematique,  vol.  iv. 
Neuch&tel.  1890,  p.  493;  R.  L.  Dabney,  SyUabue  and  Notee, 
p.  764;  E.  D.  Morris,  Theology  of  the  Weetmineter  Symbole, 
Cincinnati,  1901,  pp.  678  sqq.;  R.  V.  Foster,  SyetemoHe 
Theology,  Nashville,  1898,  pp.  749  sqq.;  W.  B.  Pope,  Com- 
pendium of  Chriatian  Theology,  vol.  iii,  London.  1879,  p.  322; 
Miner  Raymond,  SyetemoHe  Theology,  vol.  iii,  Cincinnati, 
1877,  p.  359;  John  Miley.  SyetemaHe  Theology,  vol.  ii,  New 
York.  1894.  p.  397;  N.  Burwash,  Manual  of  Chriatian  Theology, 
vol.  ii.  London,  1900,  p.  359;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Syatem  of  Chria- 
tian Doctrine,  Cincinnati,  1903,  pp.  520  sqq.;  J.  W.  Etter, 
Doctrine  of  Chriatian  Baptiam,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1888,  p.  121; 
J.  Weaver.  Chriatian  Theology,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1900,  p.  250. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  exact  point 
which  is  in  debate.  This  is  not  whether  the  Greek 
word  which  was  adopted  to  designate  this  sacra- 
ment, and  which  has  passed  into  English  as  "  to 
baptize,"  means  "  to  immerse."  Nor  is  it  whether 
the  early  Christians,  or  even  the  apostles,  baptized 
by  immersion.  It  is  whether  so  slender  a  circum- 
stance as  the  mode  of  applying  the  water  can  be  so 
of  the  essence  of  baptism  that  nothing  can  be  bap- 
tism except  an  immersion. 

The  contention  that  immersion  alone  can  be 
baptism  is  usually  based  on  the  presumption  that 
baptism  was  originally  administered  by  immersion. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  granting  the 
fact,  the  inference  from  it  is  stringent.   Its  assump- 
tion throws  baptism  out  of  analogy  with  all  other 
Christian  usages,  with  the  sister  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  with  itself  in  other 
I.  Immer-  particulars.    Probably    no    one    im- 
tion,  even   agines  that  the  validity  of  the  Lord's 
if  the       Supper  depends  upon  painfully  con- 
Original     forming  in  the  mode  of  its  celebration 
Form,  a    to   all   the   circumstantial   details  of 
Circumstan-  its  first  celebration.    The  Lord's  Sup- 
tial  DetaiL  per  was  instituted  at  an  evening  meal, 
as  a  part  of  a  household  feast  which 
was  itself  the  culminating  act  of  an  annual  festival, 
from    which    it    derived    deep    significance;  in    a 
private  gathering,  of  men  alone,  who  received  the 
elements  in  a  reclining  posture.     No  one  seeks  to 
reproduce  any  of  these  things  in  the  manner  of 


its  celebration.  Even  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  might  be  thought  a  more  intimate  circum- 
stance, is  treated  as  a  matter  of  indifference  by  a 
large  part  of  Christendom.  If  primitive  baptism 
were  by  immersion,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  was  administered  to  completely  nude 
recipients.  The  Jews,  in  their  parallel  rite  of 
proselyte  baptism,  insisted  upon  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  "  a  ring  on  the  finger,  a  band  confining 
the  hair,  or  anything  that  in  the  least  degree  broke 
the  continuity  of  contact  with  the  water,  was  held 
to  invalidate  the  act  "  (C.  Taylor,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Cambridge,  1886,  pp.  51,  52). 
The  allusions  of  the  early  Fathers  imply  a  like 
nudity  in  their  method  of  celebrating  the  Christian 
rite  (Bingham,  Origines,  XI,  xi,  1;  DC  A,  i,  160). 
Few  would  demand  that  this  usage  should  be 
imitated.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  freedom  in 
the  circumstantials  of  Christian  ordinances,  it 
is  not  obvious  that  the  mode  of  applying  the 
water  must  be  treated  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  be  sure  what  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  water  employed  by  the  apostles  was;  or- 
whether  indeed  it  was  uniform.     No 

2.  The  mode  of  applying  the  water  is  pre- 
Apoftolic  scribed  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
Practise  not  the  record  the  New  Testament  gives 
Certain,  of  acts  of  baptism,  the  mode  in  which 
the  water  was  applied  is  never  de- 
scribed. It  is  never  even  implied  with  a  clearness 
which  would  render  differences  of  interpretation 
impossible.  Nor  does  what  we  may  think  the 
most  natural  suggestion  seem  in  all  instances  to  be 
to  the  same  effect.  If  we  are  inclined  to  fancy 
the  phrase  "  to  baptize  in  water  "  (Gk.  haptizein 
en  hydati,  Matt,  iii,  11;  John  i,  26,  31,  33)  sug- 
gestive of  immersion,  we  can  not  fail  soon  to  recall 
that  it  may  just  as  well  mean  "  with  water  "  and 
that  it  is  varied,  even  in  parallel  passages,  to  the 
simple  dative  of  cause,  manner,  means,  or  instru- 
ment (Mark  i,  8;  Luke  iii,  16;  Acts  i,  5;  xi,  16). 
If  "  baptizing  in  the  river  Jordan  "  (Matt,  iii,  6; 
Mark  i,  5),  varied  even  to  what  some  unidiomat- 
ically  render  "baptizing  into  Jordan"  (Mark  i,  9), 
strikes  us  as  intimating  inunersion,  we  are  boimd 
to  bear  in  mind  that  both  phrases  may  just  as  well 
be  translated  "  at  Jordan  "  (Thayer's  Lexicon,  s.v. 
h,  I,  l,c;  cf.  esp.  Luke  xiii,  4,  and  F.  Blass,  Grammar 
of  New  Testament  Greek,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1898,  p.  122);  just  as  we  are  boimd  to  bear  in  mind 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  English  Bible, 
speak  of  going  "  down  into  the  water  "  to  be  bap- 
tised and  coming  "  up  out  of  the  water  "  after 
baptism  (Mark,  i,  10;  Acts  viii,  38,  39),  that  they 
may  just  as  well  be  renderedfgoing  "  down  |to  the 
water  "  and  "  coming  up  from  the  water  ";  and 
just  as  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  such  passages  that  there  are  other  man- 
ners of  baptizing  besides  immersion,  which  require 
for  their  accomplishment  going  into  and  coming 
out  of  the  water.  If  we  read  of  a  locality  being 
selected  for  baptizing  "  because  there  was  much 
water,"  or,  possibly  better,  "  because  there  were 
many  waters,"  that  is,  numerous  pools,  or  springs, 
or  rivulets  there  (Johh  iii,  23),  we  read  also  of  the 
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administration  of  baptism  in  circumstanceB  in 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  that  "  much  water  " 
was  available — ^for  example,  in  a  private  house 
(Acts  X,  47,  where  the  water  almost  seems  to  have 
been  something  to  be  brought  and  expended  in 
the  act;  cf.  Acts  ix,  18;  xxii,  16),  or  even  in  the 
noisome  jail  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  33).  Candor 
would  seem  to  compel  the  admission  that  not  only 
is  there  no  stress  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on 
the  mode  of  applying  the  water  in  baptism,  but 
that  ail  the  allusions  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  find  ready  explanation  on  the  assumption 
of  any  of  the  modes  of  administration  which  have 
been  widely  practised  in  the  Churches. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
appeal  should  be  made  to  subsidiary  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, in  the  hope  that  by  their  means  at  least  a 
probable  judgment  may  be  reached  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  in  apostolic 
times.  Of  these,  most  frequent  appeal  has  been 
made  to  these  three:  the  philology  of  the  tenn 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
baptism;  the  areheology  of  the  rite  as  practised 
in  the  Chiurches;  the  inherent  symbolism  of  the 
sacrament.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  results 
of  this  threefold  appeal  are  less  decisive  than  could 
have  been  wished. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  term  "  to  baptise  " 
goes  back  to  a  root  which  bears  the  sense  of  **  deep  " 
(cf.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Oxford,  1882,  p.  733,  no.  89). 
Its  immediate  primitive,  the  Greek  verb  baptein, 
from  which  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination 
•uein,  which  gives  it  a  repetitive  or  intensive 
meaning  (cf.  Jelf's  Greek  Grammar ,  i,  331,  §  330), 
naturally,  therefore,  has  the  sense  "  to  dip,"  while 
"  baptize "     itself     would     primarily 

3.  Philo-  mean  "  to  dip  repeatedly"  or  "  to 
logical  Con- dip  effectively."  Even  the  primitive 
siderations.  verb,  baptein ,  of  course,  acquired 
secondary  senses  founded  on  its 
fundamental  implication  of  "  dipping,"  but  ulti- 
mately leaving  it  out  of  sight  Thus,  as  iron  is 
tempered  by  dipping,  when  applied  to  iron  baptein 
came  to  mean  "  to  temper  ";  as  garments  are  dyed 
by  dipping,  baptein  came  to  mean,  when  applied 
to  garments,  '*  to  dye  ";  and  it  soon  passed  on  to 
mean  simply,  without  any  implication  of  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  "  to  temper,"  **  to 
dye,"  "  to  steep,"  "  to  imbue,"  and  the  like. 
When,  for  example,  the  Greek  bully  threatened 
his  fellow  that  he  would  "  dye  [baptein]  him  with 
the  dye  of  Sardis  " — a  place  famous  for  its  red  dye — 
he  meant  precisely  what  the  Enj^ish  bully  means 
when  he  threatens  his  fellow  "  to  give  him  a  bloody 
coxcomb,"  and  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
implying  that  the  effect  would  be  produced  by  a 
process  of  dipping.  So  when  we  read  in  the  com- 
mon Greek  version  of  Dan.  iv,  30  (35);  v,  21,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  **  wet  [baptein]  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,"  there  is  no  implication  whatever  of 
the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  dew  to  his  per- 
son. The  derivative,  bapOzein,  of  course,  lent  itself 
even  more  kindly  to  the  development  of  these 
secondary  senses,  because,  as  an  intensive  form, 
it  naturally  emphasized  the  effect.    Accordingly 


it  is  rarely  used  more  literally  than  of  the  sinking 
of  ships  by  storm  or  by  war,  with  the  implication, 
of  course,  of  their  destruction;  or  of  the  bathing  of 
persons  (Eubulus,  Nausicaa,  1),  with  the  implication, 
of  course,  of  their  cleansing.     It  passes  freely  over 
into  such  metaphorical  usages  as  when  a  drunkard 
is  spoken  of  as  baptized  with  wine,  a  ]Mt>fligate  as 
baptized  with  debt,  a  city  as  baptized  with  sleep, 
a  hapless  youth  as  baptized  with  questions,  or  as 
when  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxi,  4,  LXX)  is  made  to 
say    he   is    baptized   with   iniquity;  the    Kngii»h 
equivalent   in   such   cases   being    something    like 
"overwhelmed,"  "steeped,"  or  the  like.     Such  a 
term  obviously  lay  close  at  hand  for  application 
to   the  Jewish  ceremonial  lustrations,    in   which, 
not  the  mode,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  water  receives  the  stress.    In  the  Greek  Gid 
Testament  it  has  not  yet,  indeed,  obtained  the 
position  of  the  technical  designation  of  these  lus- 
trations.   But    the   beginnings   of   such    a    usage 
are  already  traceable  there  (Ecclus.  xxxi,  30  [xxxiv, 
25];  Judith  xii,  7;  cf.  II  Kings  v,  14);  and  by  the 
time  the  New  Testament  was  written  it  seems  to 
have  supplanted   the  term  commonly    employed 
in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  [louesthail  ^or  this 
purpose  (cf.  Cremer,  s.v.,  and  J.  A.  Robinson,  in 
JTS,  Jan.,  1906,  vii,  26,  187-189).     At  least  that 
term  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  once  of  a 
ceremonial  lustration,  and  then  only  in  oonnectioQ 
with  baptisein  as  explaining  its  effects,  while  6oj>- 
tizein  occurs  quite  naturally  in  this  sense  (Mark 
vii,  4;  Luke  xi,  38;  Heb.  ix,  10)  and  is  the  term 
adopted,  probably  from  such  a  preceding  use,  to 
designate  the  symbolical  washing  prodaimed  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  rite  which  is 
called    "  baptism.'.'     In    these    cireumstances    it 
seems  very  rash  to  assume  that  the  word  was 
appUed  to  the  Christian  rite  in  its  primitive  meaning 
of  "  to  dip  ";  or  indeed  that  any  implication  of  that 
primitive  meaning  still  clings  to  it  in  this  application. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  even  in  its 
preliminary  use  of  the  Jewish  lustrations,  it  had 
already  "  lost  its  earlier  significance  of  '  dipping/ 
or  '  immersing  '**  and  "  acquired  the  new  religious 
significance  of  *  ceremonial  cleansing  by  watc-r  '*' 
(J.  A.  Robinson,  ut  sup.;  cf.  EB,  i,  473;  DB^  i,  238). 
In  any  event  the  stress  of  the  wcnxl  in  its  applicatioo 
to  the  Christian  rite  is  not  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  water  is  applied  in  it,  but  to  its  effect  as  a  S3nn- 
bolical  cleansing.    The  etymology  of  the  word,  in 
short,  throws  no  clear  light  on  the  mode  of  a^^ying 
the  water  in  baptism  in  the  usage  of  the  i^iostleiL 
Nor  does  archeology  lend  much  more  aid.     It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  present  divergences  in  the 
practise  of  the  Churehes  are  the  result  of  growth, 
and  that  behind  them  lies  what  without  much 
straining  may  be  called  a  universal  usage  of  at  least 
theoretical  inmiersion.    And  it  is  true    that   the 
earliest  dear  intimation  which  has  oome  down  to 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  Christians  baptized, 
belonging  probably  to  about  the  middleof  the  second 
century  (found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Didache), 
contemplates  normal    baptism  as  by  immersiQii. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  throughout  the  whole 
patristic  period  no  one  ever  doubted  the  entire  y»- 
lidity  of  baptism  administered  in  other  modes  of 
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applying  the  water.    The  Didacho  makes  provisicm 

for  baptism  by  affusion  whenever  water  in  sufficient 

quantity  for  immersion  is  not  at  hand 

4.  Archeo-    (cf.  A.  UBTU&ck,Lekred9rzwdlfApo9t€l, 

logical  Leipsic,  1884,  pp.  23-24;  F,  X.  Funk, 
Considera-  Doctrina  duodecim  apostolorumf  Tiib- 
tions.  ingen,1887,  p.  3);  and  Cyprian  (Epist., 
IxxvPxix],  12-14;  A.V/^,v,  401)  argues 
the  whole  case  out  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the 
sick  by  affusion.  No  contrary  voice  is  ever  raised; 
but  in  various  ways  a  full  body  of  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  imhesitating  acceptance,  throughout  the  early 
Church,  of  baptism  by  affusion  as  equally  valid 
with  that  by  immersion.  And  despite  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  literature  of  the  period  to 
immersion  as  normal  baptism,  the  entire  testimony 
of  the  monuments  is  to  the  opposite  effect  (cf. 
C.  F.  Rogers,  Baptism  and  Christian  Archalogy, 
in  the  Oxford  Studia  Biblica  ei  Ecclesiaatuyi,  IV, 
v;  also  Biblittheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  601'<)44). 
This  monumental  evidence  comes,  it  is  true,  from 
only  a  single  section  of  the  Church, — that  which 
had  its  center  at  Rome;  but  it  makes  it  clear  that 
from  the  second  century  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  date  baptism  as  actually  administered,  in  that 
region  at  least,  was  not  an  immersion  but  an  af- 
fusion, although  ordinarily  apparently  affusion  upon 
a  nude  recipient  standing  in  shallow  water.  When 
we  realize  that  this  was  the  actual  mode  of  baptism 
in  the  early  Roman  Church,  we  catch  apparent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  other  portions 
of  the  Church  also,  and  begin  to  suspect  it  may 
have  been  prevalent  elsewhere  too.  Indeed,  we 
are  deterred  from  confidently  ascribing  it  to  the 
Apostolic  Church  itself  chiefly  by  the  gulf  of  a 
century's  width  which  separates  the  Apostolic 
Church  from  our  earliest  evidence,  literary  or 
monumental.  This  is  not  a  century  over  which 
we  may  lightly  leap.  During  its  course  the  church 
\isages  for  which  we  have  both  first  and  second 
century  evidence  changed  greatly;  and  all  the  con- 
ditions for  a  development  of  new  usages  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  baptism  were  present  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Nor  can  we  be  helped 
over  the  gulf  by  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  points  of 
departure  of  the  two  usages  were  different.  The 
Jewish  rite  was  rooted  specifically  in  the  bath 
preliminary  to  sacrifice;  the  Christian  took  hold 
through  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  the  baptism 
of  Jolm  of  the  entire  lustration  system  and  tradition. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  Jewish  usage,  just  because 
a  development  of  the  presacrificial  bath,  owed  its 
elaboration  into  a  separate  rite,  to  the  cessation  of 
the  sacrifices,  which  threw  the  bath  into  an  im- 
portance it  could  not  have  had  in  their  presence; 
it  is  therefore  too  late  in  its  origin  to  have  served  as 
a  model  for  Christian  baptism 

We  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  essential  symbol- 
ism of  the  rite  to  indicate  how  it  must  needs  be 
administered,  and  how,  therefore,  the  apostles  must 
have  administered  it.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  estab- 
lislied  that  the  essential  symbolism  of  the  rite  is 
burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  an  application 
of  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  this 
nii^l.t  well   be   thought    necessary  to   its  proper 


administration.     There  are  many  who  take  this 

view,  and  seek  support  for  themselves  in  the  ooq- 

nection  instituted    between    baptism 

5.  Consiclr   and  dying  and  rising  again  with  our 
trationa     Lord  in   Rom.  vi,  3-5;    Col.  ii,  12. 

from  Sym-  The  Church  Fathers  from  a  oompara- 
boliim.  tively  early  date  (certainly  from  the 
fourth  century — Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom)  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  familiarly  of  the  Christian  enacting 
in  baptism  the  drama  of  redemption  through  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection.  But  the  Church 
Fathers  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental symbolism  of  the  rite  was  cleansing;  to 
them  it  was  before  all  else  the  bath  in  which  sins 
were  washed  away.  And  certainly  the  passages 
cited  from  the  New  Testament  can  scarcely  be 
fairly  adduced  as  implying  tliat  in  its  very  mode 
of  administration  baptism  signified  for  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ. 
Their  reference  is  not  to  the  mode  of  baptism  but 
to  its  effects.  So  httle  does  Paul  depend  upon  the 
very  mode  in  which  baptism  is  administered  to 
suggest  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  that 
ha  actually  labors  to  make  his  readers  connect 
their  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  by  the  aid  of  another  mediating  thought; 
viz.,  that  their  baptism  was  with  respect  to  Christ's 
death  for  their  sins.  He  repeats  the  heavy  clause, 
**  through  bai>tism  unto  death  "  (Rom.  vi,  4)  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  missing  a  point  which, 
if  baptism  in  its  very  mode  symbolized  burial  and 
resurrection  with  Christ,  they  could  not  in  any 
event  miss.  This  may  not  prove  that  baptism 
as  known  to  Paul  was  not  by  immersion.  But  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  symbolism  to  him  was  not 
burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ.  And,  indeeil, 
it  is  hard  on  other  grounds  to  maintain  that  this  is 
the  inherent  symbolism  of  immersion  as  a  religious 
rite.  Few  will  maintain  that  this  is  the  inherent 
symbolism  of  the  Jewish  lustrations.  Few  will 
maintain  even  that  the  baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  most  advocates  of  immersion  as  the  only 
valid  form  of  baptism  will  suppose  to  have  been 
by  immersion,  was  charged  with  this  symbolism. 
It  seems  clear  enough  that  baptism,  the  matter 
of  which  is  nature's  great  detergent,  has  as  its 
essential  symbolism  just  cleansing.  And  this  being 
so,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  demand  one  mode  of  applying  the  water 
above  another,  withui  the  limits  of  this  symbolism. 
And  we  can  not  forget  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion :  '*  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit ";  and  that  the  Ixjrd  Jehovah  declared  through 
his  prophet  that  he  would  '*  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  his  people  and  they  shoidd  be  clean  "  from 
all  their  filthiness.  From  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  out  of  the  circle  of  ideas  of  nei^er  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament  would 
it  be  unaginable  that  a  complete  bath  were  necessary 
in  order  to  symbolize  a  complete  cleansing. 

It  would  hardly  appear  probable  that  the  mode 
of  applying  the  water  in  baptism  can  enter  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrament,  when  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  certainty  as  to  what  that  mode  was 
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in  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  Each  of  us  may 
properly  cherish  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  what 
that  mode  was.  The  opinion  of  the 
6.  The  Mode  writer  of  this  article  is  that  it  was 
of  Applying  probably  by  pouring  water  on  the 
the  Water    head  of  the  recipient,  standing,   oi^ 

Unessen-  dinarily  perhaps,  but  apparently  not 
tial.  invariably,  in  a  greater  or  less  depth 
of  water.  But  he  would  not  like  to 
insist  that  no  mode  of  administering  baptism  but 
this  is  valid.  Certainly  the  New  Testament  lays 
no  stress  on  the  mode  of  applying  the  water;  and 
even  were  it  established  that  it  was  rather  by  im- 
mersion that  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to 
administer  it,  it  is  not  apparent  that  no  other 
modes  of  administering  it  are  valid.  It  might 
even  be  granted  that  the  term  "  baptism  "  means 
nothing  but  **  inunersion,"  and  that  it  was  applied 
to  this  rite  because  it  meant  "  immersion,"  and 
just  in  order  to  describe  it  as  a  rite  of  "  immersion  "; 
and  still  it  would  not  follow  that  the  rite  can  be 
validly  administered  only  by  "  immersion."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  sister  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  which  the  term  "  supper,"  in  its  English 
form  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Lord's  time,  means 
an  evening  meal  and  was  given  to  this  ordinance 
because  it  meant  an  evening  meal  and  to  signalize 
the  fact  that  the  feast  at  which  it  was  instituted 
was  an  evening  meal,  so  in  the  case  of  baptism,  it 
may  be  altogether  conceivable  that  the  name  of 
the  ordinance  is  derived  from  a  prominent  external 
circumstance  connected  with  its  first  administra- 
tion, and  yet  as  far  as  possible  from  forming  an 
integral  element  of  the  sacrament  itself.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
term  which  was  adopted  to  designate  it,  and  how- 
ever the  rite  was  customarily  administered  in  the 
first  days  of  its  use,  the  thing  is  a  washing  with 
water  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  to  symbolize  the 
cleansing  of  the  sinner  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  main  matter  is  therefore  not  the  mode 
of  wsLshing,  but  the  fact  of  washing. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

2.  The  Baptism  of  Infants :  A  large  section  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  dissents  from  the  practise  of  infant  bap- 
tism. It  includes  the  various  denominations  of 
Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Dunkers,  Men- 
nonites,  Winebrennerians,  and  other  Christian 
bodies.  These  Christians  and  their  sympathizers 
in  pedobaptist  denominations,  ground 

I.  Argu-     their  dissent  (1)  upon  the  absence  of  a 

ments       positive  command  of  Christ,  or  of  any 

against     account  of  apostolic  procedure  which 

Infant  Bap-  expressly  favors  the  practise:   (2)  they 

tism.        hold  infant  baptism  to  be  a  violation 

of   the   very   idea   of   baptism,   since 

baptism  presupposes  conversion  and  an  intelligent 

profession  of  faith,  which  can  not  be  expected  from 

infants. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  replied  in  general  that, 
while  no  positive  command  for  baptizing  infants 
is  given  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  offer  a  strong  probability  that  in- 
fants were  baptized  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
testimonies  of  Irensus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  con- 


firm this  impression.  The  argument  in  detail  is 
as  follows:  (1)  The  general  command  to  baptize  all 
nations,  naturally  interpreted,  includes 
3.  Argu-  the  baptism  of  infants;  and  the  men- 
ments  in  tion  of  the  baptism  of  whole  house- 
Reply,  holds  (Acts  X,  48;  xvi,  15,  33;  I  Cor. 
i,  16;  xvi,  15)  implies  the  presence 
of  children;  at  least  their  presence  in  some  house- 
holds is  far  more  probable  than  their  absence  in 
all.  If  to  these  considerations  be  joined  the  re- 
iterated assertion  that  the  promise  of  the  remission 
of  sins  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  the  believers 
and  their  children  (Acts  ii,  38;  cf.  iii,  25),  we  have 
a  strong  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that  infants 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles.  (2)  Christ's  treat- 
ment of  children,  whom  he  blessed  and  pronounced 
to  be  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt, 
xviii,  3;  xix,  14)  shows  that  children  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  are  they  not  then 
also  fit  recipients  of  the  initiatory  rite,  virliich  is 
baptism  with  water  7  All  baptism  is  in  idea  an  in- 
fant baptism,  and  requires  to  begin  life  anew  in  a 
truly  childlike  spirit,  without  which  no  one  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  (3)  The  analogy  of 
circumcision,  which  began  with  adult  Abraham 
and  then  extended  to  all  his  male  children,  favors 
the  baptism  of  infants.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  as  circum- 
cision was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  old  covenant 
(Rom.  iv,  11).  The  blessing  of  the  old  covenant 
was  to  the  seed  as  well  as  to  the  parents;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  new  covenant  can  not  be  less 
comprehensive.  Infant  baptism  rests  upon  the 
organic  relation  of  Christian  parents  and  chil- 
dren (I  Cor.  vii,  14).  It  is  a  constant  testi- 
mony to  the  living  faith  of  the  Church,  which 
descends,  not  as  an  heirloom,  but  as  a  >'ital 
force,  from  parent  to  child. 

No  time  can  be  assigned  for  the  beginning  of  the 
practise  of  infant  baptism.     If  it  had  been  an  in- 
novation, it  seems  likely  that  it  would 
3.  Origin    have    provoked    a    violent     protest, 
of  In-       No  traces  of  this  can  be  found  except 
f  ant  Bap-    in  Tertullian,  who,  alone  in  the  early 
tism.        Church,  denies  the  expediency  of  in- 
fant baptism.     The  requirement  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  which  the  apostles  made  a  con- 
dition of  baptism,  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  their  exhortations  were  addressed 
to  adults.    This  will  always  be  the  mode  of  procedure 
when  the  gospel  is  first  preached  to  a  people.     Adult 
baptism  always  comes   first  in  every  missionary 
Church.     Infant  baptism,  it  is  reasonable   to  as- 
sume, arose  naturally  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
Christianity  took  hold  of  family  life  and  training. 

The  three  earliest  witnesses  to  the  prevalence  of 

infant  baptism  are  Irenajus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian. 

The  testimony  of  Irenseus,  though  not  imequivocal, 

leans  strongly  in  favor  of  the  apos- 

4.  Patristic  tolic  usage.     Bom  probably  between 

Testimony.  120  and  130,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  one 

of  John's  disciples,  he  was  surely  an 

excellent  witness.     He  says,  *'  Christ  came  to  save 

through  means  of  himself  all  who  through  him 

are    bom    again    [regenerated]    to    God,    infanU, 
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and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men  " 
(Ilar.f  II,  xxii,  4).  The  phrase  "  born  again  to 
God  "  refers  plainly  to  baptism;  in  Irenseus's  usage 
(cf.  I,  xxi,  1)  baptism  is  "  being  bom  to  God,"  and 
(III,  xvii,  1)  "  the  power  of  regeneration  unto  God." 
Origen,  who  was  himself  baptized  in  infancy,  dis- 
tinctly derives  the  custom  from  the  aix>stles.  "  The 
Church,"  he  says  (on  Rom.  v,  9),  "  has  received 
the  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism  to 
little  children."  He  also  speaks  of  infant  baptism 
as  a  "  custom  of  the  Church  "  (Horn.,  on  Lev.  viii, 
MPG,  ii,  496).  The  opponents  of  the  practise 
make  much  use  of  Tertullian  (close  of  the  second 
century).  In  his  De  baptismo  (xviii)  he  counsels 
delay  of  baptism,  particularly  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants. But,  when  the  passage  is  investigated,  it  is 
found  that  his  motive  is  not  the  impropriety,  but 
the  inexpediency  of  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground 
that  it  involved  the  great  risk  of  forfeiting  forever 
the  remission  of  sins  in  the  case  of  relapse.  The 
very  argument  proves  not  only  the  existence,  but 
the  prevailing  practise  of  infant  baptism.  Tertul- 
lian does  not  even  hint  at  its  being  a  postapostolic 
innovation.  His  opposition  is  due  to  his  peculiar 
theory  of  the  magical  effect  of  baptism  in  washing 
away  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  and  is  by  no  means 
antipedobaptist.  Loofs  (JDogmengeachichie,  Halle, 
1893,  p.  137)  sententiously  sums  up  the  early  his- 
toric evidence  in  these  words;  "  The  rite  of  infant 
baptism  can  be  traced  in  Irenseus,  was  contested  by 
Tertullian,  and  was  for  Origen  an  apostolic  usage." 
The  practise  of  the  third  century  b  uncontested. 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  says  (Epist,  Ixiv)  an  infant  should 
be  in  no  case  denied  grace  and  baptism.  The  Synod 
of  Carthage  in  252  rejected  the  opinion  that  bap- 
tism should,  like  circumcision,  be  deferred  to  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  (cf .  Hefele,  ConciliengeachichUy 
i,  115).  But  that  the  custom  was  not  universally 
followed  b  evident  from  the  cases  of  Augustine, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  who  had 
Christian  mothers,  but  were  not  baptized  till  they 
were  converted  in  early  manhood;  and  Constantino 
the  Great  put  off  his  baptism  till  his  death-bed. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  recommended  that  the  baptism 
of  children  be  put  off  till  they  were  three  years  old, 
unless  there  was  danger  of  death.  This  delay  was 
recommended  by  church  teachers  because  of  the 
prevailing  doctrine,  of  the  effects  of  baptism,  which 
was  regarded  as  washing  away  original  sin  and  all 
actual  transgressions  committed  before  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rite. 

The  Schoolmen,  following  the  later  Fathers,taught 
that  children  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  be- 
cause they  are  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  bap- 
tism washes  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin.  As  the 
mother  nourishes  her  offspring  in  the  womb  before 
it  can  nourish  itself,  so  in  the  bosom  of  mother 

Church  infants  are  nourished  and  re- 

5.  The      ceive  salvation  through  the  act  of  the 

Schoolmen  Church.     It  is  not  a  question  of  faith 

and  the     but  of  the  definite  sponsorial  and  fos- 

Ref ormation  tering  act  of  the  Church;   so  Thomas 

Period.      Aquinas   {Summa,   III,  Ixviii,  9,  ed. 

Migne,  iv,  646:  "  Children  receive  sal- 
vation not  of  themselves  but  by  act  of  the  Church  ") 
and  Bonaventura  (BrevUoquium,  vii,  ed.  Peltier, 


vii,  320 A).  A  child  can  not  be  baptized  before  it 
is  bom,  but  if  its  head  appear  it  may  be  baptized,, 
for  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  immortal  agent  (Peter 
Lombard,  Sent.y  IV,  vi,  2;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum- 
ma,  III,  Ixviii,  11).  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa,  III,, 
Ixviii,  10)  and  most  of  the  Schoolmen  pronoimced 
it  unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews  and  in- 
fidels without  their  parents'  consent,  but  Duns 
Scotus  took  the  opposite  view  (cf.  R.  Seeberg,  Duns 
Scotua,  Leipsic,  1900,  p.  364).  The  baptism  of  infants 
was  expressly  commended  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Session  vii,  de  baptismo,  canon  xiii).  It  was  also 
commended  by  the  Protestant  Confession  of  the 
Reformation  period;  the  Augsburg  Confession  (art. 
ix,  with  an  anathema  against  the  Anabaptists); 
the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (xx,  3,  also  with  an 
anathema  against  the  Anabaptists);  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (question  Ixxiv);  the  Galilean  Con- 
fession (xxxv);  the  Belgic  Confession  (xxxiv);  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (xxvii);  the  Scotch  Confession 
(xxiii);  and  the  Westminster  Confession  (xxviii). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  adult  baptism  wcus  the 
rule  and  infant  baptism  the  exception  \n  the  apoa^ 
tolic  age,  and  not  until  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Church  was  widely  established  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, was  infant  baptism  general.  It  continued  to 
be  the  universal  mle,  with  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cathari,  until  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, when  **  believers'  baptism  "  came  to  be  in- 
sisted on  by  some  leaders  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
etc.  Infant  baptism  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
the  Christian  family  and  without  the  guaranty  of 
Christian  education.  Hence  the  Church  has  always 
insisted  on  catechetical  instmction,  and  most 
Churches  practise  confirmation  as  a  subjective 
supplement  to  infant  baptism.  Compulsory  in- 
fant baptism  was  unknown  in  the  ante-Niccne  age^ 
it  is  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against 
which  Baptists  have  a  right  to  protest. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf)  D.  S.  Schaff. 

8.  The  Baptist  Position  Concemixi«r  ImmersioiL 
and  Infant  Baptism:  The  Greek  word  baptizein 
means  *  to  dip,"  "  to  submerge."  When  we  read 
in  the  Septuagint  (II  Kings  v,  14)  that  Naaman 
went  down  into  the  Jordan  and  "  baptized  himself  " 
(Gk.  ebaptisato),  we  are  compelled  to  understand 
a  dipping;  and  there  is  cited  from  Greek  literature 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  which 
the  idea  of  submersion  is  not  involved. 
I.  True     Wherefore  it  is  held  that  the  rite  of 

Baptism  a  baptism  as  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tcs- 

Burial  in  tament  was  always  a  burial  in  water 
Water,  and  that  the  command  to  baptize  is 
a  command  to  immerse.  The  burial 
in  water  has  always  been  the  practise  of  the  Greek 
Church,  its  older  patriarchates  holding  that  there 
is  no  other  baptism  (Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lec- 
ture i).  The  Baptists  and  some  other  bodies  in 
Western  Christendom  hold  rigidly  to  this  view. 
Immersion  is  the  only  catholic  act  of  baptism, 
the  only  one  whose  validity  b  recognized  semper  et 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus.  The  burial  in  water  contin- 
ued to  be  the  standard  usage  of  the  Roman  Church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Thomas  Aquinas 
speaks  of  it  as  ''  the  more  common  "  usage.     It  was 
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the  practise  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  is  still  demanded  in  the  order  of  the  Church 
of  En^and  for  the  baptism  of  infants  unless  the 
parents  shall  certify  that  the  child  is  weak.  Though 
pouring  or  sprinkling  is  now  employed  rather  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  a£fusion  was  for  many  cen- 
turies resorted  to  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  first  extended  discussion  of  the  question  is 
found  in  the  epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Magnus  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Being 
asked  whether  those  can  be  deemed  legiHmi  ChrU- 
Hani,  **  Christians  in  full  standing/'  who,  being 
converted  in  sickness  are  non  lUi  sed  perftui,  "  not 

immersed  in  the  water  but  having  it 

3.  The  Tea-  simply  poured  over  them/'  he  gives  an 

timony  of    affirmative  opinion  but  does  so  with 

Cyprian,     the    very    greatest    hesitation.     His 

words  are:  ''  So  far  as  my  poor  ability 
comprehends  the  matter; "  and  **  I  have  answered 
your  letter  so  far  as  my  poor  and  small  ability  is 
capable  of  doing; "  and  ''  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  have 
shown  what  I  think."  He  disclaims  any  intention 
of  saying  that  other  officials  should  recognise  affu- 
sion as  baptism  and  ercxi  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  those  who  have  thus  received  affusion  may  on 
their  recovery  from  sickness  be  immersed.  But, 
citing  various  sprinklings  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  he 
gives  the  view,  that  neceuUate  cogerUe,  immersion 
being  out  of  the  question,  those  who  have  been 
poured  upon  may  be  comforted  by  being  told  that 
they  have  been  truly  baptized  {Cypriani  epiat.,  Ixxv 
[Ixix],  12-14;  ANF,  v,  400-401).  This  epistle 
makes  it  clear  beyond  all  controversy  that  in  the 
third  century  the  ordinary  baptism  was  immersion, 
and  that  even  in  the  Latin  Church  there  were  those 
who  declared  it  the  only  baptism.  It  further  ap- 
pears with  equal  clearness  that  affusion  was  never 
practised  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  for  had  the  apos- 
tles resorted  thereto  even  in  a  single  instance  Cyp- 
rian would  certainly  have  known  the  fact  and  would 
never  have  presented  so  mild  an  apology  for  a 
usage  which  had  apostolic  precedent,  nor  indeed 
would  any  one  have  taken  exception  to  the 
practise. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  resort  to  the  use  of  affu- 
sion was  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
And  the  supposed  necessity  existed  in  the  idea  that 
baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  and  so  that 
when  immersion,  the  established  rite,  was  out  of 

the  question,  something  must  be  put 

3.  Origin  of  in  its  place  or  the  soul  would  be  lost. 

Affusion.    The  use  of  affusion  would  never  have 

been  thought  of  except  for  the  idea 
that  water  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation.  But 
those  who  deny  that  salvation  is  conditioned  on 
baptism,  who  regard  baptism  as  merely  a  token  of 
a  salvation  already  wrought,  see  no  necessity  for  a 
resort  to  affusion.  They  will  continue  to  adminis- 
ter immersion  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  where 
it  is  not  they  will  let  the  convert  die  without  any 
water  baptism  whatever.  They  condemn  the  use 
of  affusion  not  only  as  unnecessary  but  as  based 
on  a  gross  superstition. 

To  the  declaration  that  baptism  is  simply  a  wash- 
ing, it  is  answered  that  Jesus's  baptism  of  suffering 
was  not  a  washing  but  a  submersion  beneath  the 


tide  of  wo  and  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

is  a  whelming  in  the  waves  of  divine  influence, 

while  many  of  the  Fathers  r^arded 

4.  The      the  baptism  of  fire,  not  as  a  purifica- 

Aigument    tion,  but  as  a  swallowing  up  of  the 

from  Sjrm-  wicked  in  waves  of  burning.  And 
holism,  granting  that  originally  the  immer- 
sion was  but  a  lustration,  the  apostles 
point  out  in  it  another  image;  viz.,  that  of  burial 
and  resurrection.  The  act  of  affusion  contains 
nothing  whatever  of  purely  Christian  symbolism, 
for  simple  lustration  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  and 
even  in  heathen  ritual.  The  burial  in  water  is  the 
only  distinctively  Christian  baptism,  for  it  alone 
sets  forth  the  death  and  resiurection  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian  system. 
To  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  the  **  apostolic  "  im- 
mersion was  simply  a  washing  and  that  this  can  be 
attained  just  as  well  by  a  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  purpose  of  the  pouring  ia 
simply  a  i»x>fession  of  faith,  which  can  be  given 
just  as  well  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus  that  all 
use  of  water  may  be  dispensed  with.  Those  who 
abandon  the  ''  apostolic  "  immersion  simply  on  the 
groimd  of  convenience  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
adoption  of  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  abandonment  of  water  baptism  oitirely. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  rite,  the  Baptists  hold 
that  it  should  be  administered  only  on  profession 
of  faith.  There  is  found  in  Scripture  no  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  an  unconscious  infant  nor  will  a 
fair  exegesis  discover  in  any  text  the  remotest  ref- 
erence to  such  a  usage.    On  the  con- 

5.  Objec-    trary,  it  stands  in  direct  antagonism 
tions  to  In-  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the 

fant  Bap-  Church.  The  baptism  of  infants 
tism.  arose  from  the  idea  that  in  baptism 
one  is  regenerated  and  christened, 
that  is,  made  a  Christian.  But,  as  they  grow  up, 
no  difference  appears  between  the  baptized  child 
of  Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  and  the  unbap- 
tized  offspring  of  the  pious  Quaker  or  the  Baptist, 
or  indeed  of  the  imbeliever. 

The  Presbyterians  baptize  infants  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  is  to  consist  (Westminster  Confes- 
sion,  XXV,  2),  not  of  the  converted  alone,  but  of  be- 
lievers **  together  with  their  children."  The  sons 
of  believers,  however,  may  grow  up  unbelievers, 
even  atheists,  and  thus  the  Church,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  come  to  be  made  up  in  part,  possibly  the 
greater  part,  of  the  unregenerate,  perhaps  the  im- 
moral. When  a  child  is  "  dedicated  "  to  Christ, 
to  baptize  it  without  awaiting  its  hoped-for  con- 
version is  not  only  as  imreasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  ordain  the  infant  to  the  ministry  on  faith  that 
he  will  yet  be  another  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  it  ia 
also  to  introduce  an  impenitent  element  into  the 
Church.  As  well  might  the  missionary  baptize 
at  the  start  the  whole  heathen  tribe,  who,  he  Han 
faith  to  believe,  will  be  converted. 

If  an  infant  may  be  baptized  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  pure  and  sinless,  then,  since  the  babe  of  Turk 
or  pagan  b  as  pure  as  the  child  of  the  Christian^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  infants,  even  the  whole 
race  of  man,  should  not  be  baptized  into  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  k  a 
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difference  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  men 
at  large.  But  there  is  no  theory  of  infant  baptism 
which  does  not  freely  introduce  the  impenitent  into 
the  Church,  thus  wiping  out  all  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  world.  The  burden  of  John's 
preaching  was  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  simply 
a  continuance  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  that 
though  all  could  be  circumcised  and  introduced  into 
the  latter  who  could  say,  "  We  have  Abraham  to 
our  Father,''  baptism  and  membership  in  the  for- 
mer were  given  not  on  parental  faith  but  only  on 
personal  repentance.  That  baptism  was  given  on 
different  grounds  from  circumcision  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  believing  Jews  continued  to  have 
their  infants  circumcised  (Acts  xxi,  20),  that 
Timothy  who  had  been  baptized  was  nevertheless 
circumcised,  and  that  it  was  demanded  that  the 
GentDe  converts  be  circumcised  though  they  had  all 
been  baptized.  Norman  Foxf. 
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burger.  Ueber  doe  Alter  der  jUdiadten  Taufe,  Berlin.  1828; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkuyQrdigkeiien,  i,  part  1,  ii,  part  1,  pp. 
2-34.  7  vols..  Bfainz,  1837-41;  J.  W.  H6fling.  Dae  Sakra- 
merU  der  Taufe,  2  vols.,  Erlangen.  1846-48  (has  great 
value,  especially  on  the  liturgical  side);  G.  L.  Hahn,  Die 
Lihre  von  den  Sakramenten  in  ihrer  geediichUichen  BnU 
vrickelung,  Breslau,  1864  (learned  and  useful);  F.  Probst, 
Sakramente  und  Sakramenialien  der  S  ereUm  Jahrhunr 
derte,  TQbingen.  1872;  8.  M.  Merrill.  Chrietian  Baptiem, 
ite  Subjecte  and  Modee,  Cincinnati.  1876;  J.  Corblet,  Hiet, 
.  .  .  du  eacremenl  de  bapUme,  2  vols..  Paris.  1882;  M. 
Usteri.  in  TSK,  Iv  (1882),  205  sqq..  Ivi  (1888).  155  sqq., 
610  Bqq.,  730  sqq.,  Ivii  (1884),  417  sqq..  456  sqq.  (thcM 
worthful  articles  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  (Decolam- 
padius.  the  Reformed  Church,  Calvin,  Butier,  and  (^pito); 
P.  Althaus,  Die  hietorieehen  und  dogntaHaehen  Grund- 
lagen  der  lutheriadien  Tauflihirgie,  Hanover,  1893;  idem. 
Die  Heiltbedeutung  der  Taufe  im  N.  T.,  ib.  1897  (deals 
also  with  modem  Lutheran  orthodox  doctrine);  G.  An- 
rich..  Dos  anHke  Myaterienweaen  in  aeinem  Einfluaaeauf 
daa  Chriatentum,  Gdttingen,  1894;    O.  Wobbermin,  Dm 


Beeinfluaaung  dee  Chriaientuma  durch  daa  anHke  Myalerien- 
weaen,  Berlin,  1896;  F.  E.  Warren,  lAhurgy  and  Ritual  of 
the  Anie-Nieene  Church,  London,  1897;  A.  llauechenbusch. 
Die  Bntatehung  der  Kindertaufe  im  S.  Jahrhunderi,  Ham- 
burg, 1898;  F.  Wiegand,  Die  Slellung  de^  apoetoliachen 
Symbola  im  .  .  .  Mittelalter,  vol.  i,  Leipsic,  1899;  L. 
Duchesne,  Originea  du  eulte  duritien,  pp.  294  sqq.,  Paris, 
1903;  V.  Krmoni,  Le  BapUme  dana  V6gliae  primitive, 
Paris,  1904;  T.  F.  Fotheringham,  in  Pnneeton  Review, 
1005;  O.  Scheel,  Die  dogmatiache  Behandlung  der  Tauf- 
lehre  in  der  modemen  poaitiven  Theologie,  TQbinicen. 
1906  (learned  and  critical);  the  works  on  the  History  of 
Doctrine  by  Hamaek,  Seeberg,  Loofs  (4th  ed.,  Halle. 
1906);   also  W.  HeitmOller,  ut  sup..  I. 

On  III,  2,  J 8  1-7:    Apoatolic  Conatitutiona,   vii,    39-43 
(latest  ed.,  F.  X.  Funk,  2  vols.,  Paderbom.   1906);    an 
anonymous  form  is  reproduced  in  J.  A.  Aasemani,  Codex 
liturgicua  ecdeaicB,  i,  219  sqq.,  13    vols.,   Rome,  1749-6(1, 
and  in  H.  J.  D.  Denzinger,  Ritue  Orienialium,  Copiorum, 
Syrorum,   Armenorum,   i,   267  sqq.,   2  vols.,   W^rzburjr. 
1863-64;   the  **  Apostolic  Baptismal  Liturgy  "  of  Severus 
of  Antioch  (Jaoobitio),  in  Assemani.  ii.  261  sqq..  and  in 
Denzinger,  i.  302  sqq.;    another  ascribed  to  Severus  of 
Antioch,  in  Denzinger,  i.  309  sqq.;   the  liturgy  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa.  in  Assemani,  i,  240  sqq.,  ii,  226  sqq.,  iii,  152  sqq.; 
a  liturgy  translated  into  Syriac  from  Basil  the  Great,  in 
Assemani,  iii,  199  sqq.,  and  Denzinger.  i,  319  sqq.;    Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  MPG,  xxxiii,  331  sqq.;    and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  MPO,  iii.  393  sqq.     For  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox liturgy  consult:  Assemani.  i,  130  sqq..  ii,  129  sqq.,  iii, 
226  sqq.;    H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  liturgicua,  iv.  492  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1854;  J.  Goar,  Euchologion,  pp.  274  sqq..  287  sqq.. 
Venice.  1730;    F.  C.  Conybeare.  Rituale  Armenorum,  pp. 
399  sqq..  Oxford,  1905.     For  the  Nestorians:  Assemani, 
i,174  sqq.,  ii,  211  sqq..  iu.  136  sqq.;  Denainger,  i.  364 sqq.; 
G.  P.  Badger.  Ttie  Neatoriana  and  Oieir  Rituale,  pp.  195- 
212.    London,    1852;     Liturgia    aanetorum    apoatolorum 
AdcBi  at  Maria,  Urmia.  1890.  Eng.  transl.  in  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Holy  Apoatlea  Adai  and  Mori,  London,  1893;    G. 
Diettrioh,  Die  neetorianiache  Taufliturgie,  Giessen.  1903. 
For  the  Armenians  consult:  Conybeare,  ut  sup.,  pp.  xxxi 
sqq.;    Assemani,  i,  168  sqq.,  ii,  194  sqq.,  iii.   118  sqq.; 
Denzinger.  i,  384  sqq.;  and  for  another  version.  Assemani, 
ii.  202  sqq..  iii,  124  sqq.;   Denzinger.  i,  891  sqq.;   and  for 
the  Eng.  transl.,  (Tonybeare.  ut  sup.,  pp.  86  sqq.     For 
Egypt   and   Ethiopia  consult:    for  the  Ettdiologium  of 
Serapion  of  Thmuis.  TU,  xvii  (1899),  3b;  Brightman.  in 
JTS,  i  (1900),  88  sqq..  247  sqq.;   F.  X.  Funk.  Didaacalia 
et  ConatitiUionea  Apottolorum,   ii.    158  sqq.,   Paderbom, 
1905.     An  Arabic  liturgy  is  in  Oriena  ChriaOanua,  i,  32 
sqq.,  Rome,  1901.     The  (Coptic  order  is  in  Assemani,  i, 
141  sqq..  ii,  150  sqq..  iii.  82  sqq.;    Denzinger.  i.  192  sqq. 
The  Ethiopic  order  is  in  MPL,  cxxxviii,  929  sqq.;   Den- 
zinger, i,  222  sqq.;   and  the  Baptismal  Book  of  the  same 
is  in  Trumpp.  in  AM  A,  Philosophisch-philologische  Klasse, 
xiv  (1878),  3.  pp.  149  sqq.;    cf.  for  another,  G.  Homer. 
Statutea  of  the  Apoatlea,  pp.  162  sqq..  Ix>ndon.  1904.     For 
the  West:   Saeramentarium  CMaaianum,  ed.  Wilson,  pp. 
78   sqq.,    Oxford,    1894;     Sacranuntarium   Oregorianum, 
J.  Mabillon,  Muaeum  Italicum,  ii,  26,  sqq..  82  sqq.;  Ritu- 
ale Romanum  Patdi  V.,   Regensburg.   1881;    Daniel,  ut 
sup.,  i,  171  sqq.     For  Spain,  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  officiia 
eocleaiaaticia,  ii,  25;    Ildephonsus  of  Toledo,  AdnotaHonea 
de  cognitione  baptiami,  MPL,  xcvi.  111  sqq.     For  Milan, 
Manuale  Ambroaianum,  ed.  Magistretti,  i,   143  sqq.,  ii, 
466  sqq.,  Milan,  1905.     The  early  French  ritual  is  found 
in  the  Miaaale  Ooihicum,  MPL,  Ixxii.  274-275;    Miaaale 
Oallioanum,  ib.  pp.  367  sqq . ;    Saeramentarium  Oallicanum, 
ib.    pp.     50Cy-501;    consult  further:    M.  Gerbert.    Vetua 
liturgica  AUemanica,  i,  80  sqq.,  ii,  1  sqq.,  St.  Bias,  1776; 
A.  Franz,  Daa  Rituale  von  St.  Florian,  pp.  65  sqq.,  Frei- 
burgf  19()4.     For  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  E.  Seh- 
ling.  Die  evangeliadien  Kirchenordnungen  dea  16.  Jahrhun- 
derta,  i.  470  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1902  (for  the  form  of  Mdnzer); 
Daniel,  ut  sup.,  ii,  185  sqq.;  F.  Hubert,  Die  Strattburger 
liturgiaehen  Ordnungen,  pp.  25  sqq.,  Gdttingen.  1900  (for 
the  Strasburg  form);  and  Daniel,  ut  sup.,  iii,  112  sqq.  (for 
the  Zwinglian  form). 

On  IV.  1-2:  W.  Wall,  Hiat.  of  Infant  Baptiam,  new  ed.. 
London,  1862  (an  old  classic):  J.  W.  Dale,  Inquiry  into  the 
Meaning  and  Uaage  of  the  Word  Baptiae,  4  vols.,  viz.: 
Uaage  of  CUtaaieal  Greek  Writera,  Philadelphia.  1867:  Jt^- 
daic  Baptiam,  Boston.  1873;  Johannie  Baptiam,  Phila- 
delphia. 1872;  Chriatic  and  Patriatie  Baptiam,  ib.  1874; 
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W.  R.  Powers,  Irenceua  and  Infant  Baptism,  in  American 
PresbyUrian  and  Theological  Review,  1867,  pp.  239-267; 
W.  Hodges,  Baptiam  Tested  by  Scripture  and  Hist,  New 
York,  1874;  J.  A.  Martigny.  Dictionnaire  dee  antiquiUa 
chrctiennea,  "  BaptOme,"  "  Fiddles,"  Parie,  1877;  J.  Cor- 
blet,  Hiaioire  dogmatique,  liturgique  et  archiologique  du 
aacrement  du  bapUhne,  2  vols..  Paris,  1881-82  (contains 
a  oopioxis  bibliography);  H.  M.  Dexter.  The  True  Story 
of  John  Smyth  the  Se-Bapiiat,  Boston,  1881;  A.  P.  Stanley. 
Chriatian  Inatitutiona,  London,  1884;  P.  SchaflF,  The  Old- 
eat  Church  Manual,  pp.  29-57,  New  York.  1886;  C.  W. 
Bennett,  Chriatian  Archceology,  pp.  389-416,  London, 
1895;  L.  Duchesne.  Autonomiea  eccUaiaatiquea,  flgliaea 
a{par{^a,  p.  93,  Paris,  1896;  idem.  Lea  Originea  du  cuUe 
Chretien,  ib.  1898,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1903;  W.  H. 
Whitsitt,  A  Qtteation  in  Baptiat  Hiatory,  Louisville,  1896; 

B.  Dorholt,  Daa  Taufaymbolum  der  alien  Kirche  nach  Ur- 
aprung  und  Entwicklung,  Paderbom,  1898;  H.  Marucchi, 
EUmenta  d'archdologie  chrHienne,  i,  282,  Brussels.  1899; 
J.  S.  Axtell,  The  Mystery  of  Baptiam,  New  York.  1901; 

C.  F.  Rogers,  Early  Hiat.  of  Baptiam,  in  Studia  Bit^ica  et 
Ecdeaiaatica,  v,  4,  Oxford,  1903;  F.  M.  Rendtorff,  Die 
Taufe  im  Urchriatentum,  Leipsio,  1905;  Schiirer,  Oeachichte^ 
ii,  129  sqq.,  Eng.  transl..  II,  ii,  319  sqq.  (deals  with  Judaic 
baptism);  DC  A.  i,  150-178  (condensed,  but  lucid);  the 
works  on  church  hist,  and  hist,  of  doctrine;  SchafF, 
Creeda,  vols,  ii,  iii  (for  credal  statements). 

On  IV,  3,  the  following  may  be  cited:  A.  Carson, 
Baptiam  in  ita  Mode  and  Subjecta,  Philadelphia.  1857 
(an  extended  discussion  with  replies  to  various  writers);  T. 
J.  Ck>nant,  Meaning  and  Uae  of  Baptiaein,  New  York,  1860 
(an  exhaustive  list  of  pa8.«ages  in  Greek  literature);  J.  C. 
Chrystal.  Hiat.  of  the  Modea  of  Chriatian  Baptiam,  Philadel- 
phia, 1861  (argues  for  trine  immersion);  R.  Ingham.  A 
Handbook  on  Chriatian  Baptiam,  2  parts,  London,  1865- 
71;  W.  Cathcart,  The  Baptiam  of  the  Agea,  Philadelphia, 

1878  (citations  from  documents  of  different  periods); 
H.  S.  Burrage,  The  Act  of  Baptiam,  ib.  1879  (collection 
from  all  the  centuries  showing  the  usage  of  each  period); 

D.  B.  Ford,  Studiea  on  the  Baptiamal  Queation,  Boston, 

1879  (reviews  Dale's  works,  ut  sup.);  N.  Fox,  Riae  of  the 
Uae  of  Pouring  for  Baptiam,  in  Baptiat  Qtmrterly  Review, 
Oct.,  18S2;  A.  P.  Stanley,  ut  sup.,  chap.  1;  J.  M.  Frost, 
Pedo-Baptiam,  ia  it  from  Heaven  or  of  Men  f  Philadelphia, 
18S9;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiat.  of  Anti-Pedobaptiam,  ib. 
1896;  A.  Rauschenbusch,  Die  Entalehung  der  Kindertaufe 
im  S  Jahrhundert  und  die  WiedereinfUhrung  der  bibliachen 
Taufe  im  17  Jahrhundert,  Hamburg,  1898. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD:  A  custom  men- 
tionetl  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv,  29.  It  probably  con- 
sisted in  the  vicarious  baptism  of  a  living  Christian 
for  a  catechumen  who  had  died  unbaptized,  the 
latter  being  thereby  accounted  as  baptized  and  so 
received  into  bliss.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  custom 
\viiH  ever  widely  prevalent  and  it  seems  soon  to 
have  died  out  in  the  Church,  although  kept  alive  by 
Miircionitcs,  Montanists,  and  other  heretics  (cf. 
■Chrysostom,  Hom.y  xl,  on  I  Cor.;  Epiphanius,  Hccr., 
xxviii,  6).  The  sixth  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Hippo 
in  393  forbade  the  practise.  It  is  observed  by  the 
Mormons  at  the  present  day. 

Objection  is  made  to  this  interpretation  on  the 
ground  that  Paul  would  not  have  referred  to  such 
a  practise  with  even  a  tacit  approval,  and  that  t' 
practise  is  in  sheer  contra<liction  to  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  baptism.  Epiphanius, 
Calvin,  Flacius,  Estius,  and  others  interpreted  the 
Greek  huper  tdn  nekrdn  in  the  passage  mentioned 
to  mean  "  when  about  to  die,"  "  on  their  death- 
bed." 

Another  interpretation  regards  tdn  nekrOn  as 
referring  to  bodies,  the  baptism  of  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  mortal,  would  be  use- 
less. Another  ingenious  interpretation  refers  hu- 
per ton  nekrdn  to  the  imminent  danger  of  violent 


death  at  the  hands  of  imbelieving  persecutors  in- 
curred by  those  making  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith  in  baptism.  ''  What  is  the  use  of  incurring 
such  danger  if  there  is  to  be  no  resurrection?" 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  J.  Cooke,  in  Methodiat  Review,  xlix(1889), 
100;  J.  W.  Horsley,  in  Newbery  Hotit  MoQazine,  June, 
1889;  DB,  \,  245;  and  the  oommentaries  on  I  Cor.  xr,  29. 

BAPTISM  BY  HERETICS. 

TISM. 


See  Heretic  Bap- 


BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  GHOST  AHD 
WITH  FIRE:  A  figurative  expression  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  11;  Luke  iii,  16)  and 
understood  to  refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1  sqq.;  cf. 
i,5). 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION.     See  Regeneb- 

ATION. 

BAPTISTERY:    A  building  or   a   portion   of  a 
church  used  for  administering  baptism.      The  his- 
tory and  institution  of  baptisteries   is    naturally 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  baptismal 
form.    Immersion,  which  was  customary   in   the 
ancient  Church,  required  a  basin  of  the  requisite 
depth,  and  the  custom  of  solemn  seasons  for  bap- 
tism made  necessary  a  considerable  space  for  the 
reception  of  the  numerous  neophytes.     The  atrium 
and  impluvium  of  the  antique  dwelling,  in  which 
divine  service  was  held  for  nearly  two  centuries  (see 
Architecture,  Ecclesiastical,  I,  §  2),  appeared 
first  of  all  as  fit  for  it  and  were  used  in  the  beginning 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite  (cf.  Schultze,  p.  51). 
The  neophyte,  after  having  received  baptism,  was 
led  from  the  atrium  to  the  congregation  assembled 
in   the   adjoining  space.    But  when    the    atrium 
became  merely  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica,  being 

an  open  court  besides,  buildings  were 

Early  Bap-  erected  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 

tisteries.     exclusively  for  the  administration  of 

baptism  (Gk.  baptistSriu,  phdtisteria, 
Lat.  fontes,  f antes  haptisterii).  As  a  rule  these 
buildings  were  near  the  choir  (as  in  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  baptisterium  of  the  Lateran 
basilica),  or  toward  the  west  (orthodox  baptis- 
terium at  Ravenna),  or  on  the  west-front  (Grado, 
Parenzo).  Sometimes  a  location  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  church  was  not  considered 
necessary  or  could  not  be  obtained  from  local 
reasons  (Arian  baptisterium  at  Ravenna).  An 
open  or  covered  gallery  often  connected  the  two 
buildings  (Torcello,  Aquileia,  and  elsewhere). 

Baptisteries  are  almost  exclusively  buildings 
with  central  arrangement  of  circular  or  polygonal 
plan;  the  rectangular  form  is  rare.  The  waUs 
were  supplied  with  recesses,  or  a  lower  passage-way 
surrounded  an  elevated  central  structure  supported 
by  colunms  and  roofed  with  a  dome.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  baptismal  rite  from  the  fourth  century 

and  practical  considerations  in  general 
Form  and  necessitated  the  addition  of  other 
Structure,    rooms,   as  a  vestibule  (Gk.  proaulios 

oikoSf  esOteros  oikoSf  Lat.  atrium ;  Lat- 
eran, Nocera),  a  dressing-room,  and  more  especially, 
a  school-room  (Gk.  kutickoumenon).    In  such  rooma 
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episcopal  meetings  were  occasionally  held.  An 
apse  or  complete  choir  was  also  sometimes  sup- 
plied. In  the  center  of  the  baptistery  was  the  basin 
(Gk.  kolymbithra,  Lat.  piscina^  fona),  polygonal 
or  circular,  seldom  cruciform,  and  artifically  sujv 
plied  with  water  (cf .  J.  von  Schlosser,  SchriftqueUen 
zur  Kunstgeschichte  der  Karolingerzeit,  Vienna,  1892, 
no.  232).  Low,  ornamented  barriers  surrounded 
it,  with  openings  for  going  down  and  coming  up. 
Three  steps — symbolically  referring  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  in  the  name  of  which  the  baptism  was 
performed — led  down  and  up  (gradus  descensioniSf 
and  ascensionis).  Curtains  covered  the  basin 
and  seats  stood  along  the  walls.  The  arts  were 
employed  chiefly  in  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the 
dome,  but  reliefs  in  stucco,  marble  ornamentation, 
and  artistic  pavements  were  also  used.  As  sub- 
jects for  pictorial  representation  the  baptism  of 
Christ  and  the  hart  panting  after  the  water  brooks 
(Ps.  xlii,  1),  representing  the  longing  after  baptism, 
commended  themselves  (cf.  Schultze,  pp.  205  sqq., 
228  sqq . ,  240-24 1 ) .  Inscriptions  were  also  not  lack- 
ing, telling  of  the  piupose  of  the  building  and  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  grave  (Holtzinger,  pp.  21&- 
220;  Schlosser,  u.s.,  no.  910). 

Most  of  the  extant  baptisteries  of  early  Christian 
time  (which  were  freely  dedicated  to  John  the  Bajv 
tist)  are  in  Italy  (cf .  O.  Mothes,  Die  Baitkunst  des 
Mittelalters  in  lUdieUy  i,  Jena,  1882,  125  sqq.). 
In  the  East  some  samples  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  more  may  be  looked  for.  In  general 
the  number  was  limited,  since  the  right  of  baptism 
was  connected  with  the  episcopal  churches  (eccle- 
81  w  baptisinale8)f  and  was  only  gradually  granted 
to  the  parochial  churches.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  baptism  of  adults  was  not  in  itself  a  reason 
for  the  abolition  of  baptisteries;  only  the  inner 
arrangement,  as  the  form  of  the  basin,  was  influ- 
enced thereby.  However,  for  practical  reasons, 
the  tendency  grew  stronger  to  substitute  for  the 
detached  building  an  addition,  or  rather  a  separate 
room  in  the  church  itself;  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  detached  buildings  became  exceptional.  In 
these-  baptismal  chapels  the  font  or  basin  took  the 
place  of  the  piscina.  In  the  old  plan 
Superseded  of  St.  Gall  belonging  to  the  ninth 
by  Baptis-  century,  the  christening-font  is  already 
mal  Fonts,  in  the  interior  of  the  church  (F.  Keller, 
Bauris8  des  Klostera  von  St.  GaUeUt 
Zurich,  1884,  plan  and  p.  18).  Immersion,  which 
was  still  customary  during  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
quired a  large  basin  (cf .  the  instructive  illustrations 
from  the  ninth  century  in  J.  Strzygowski,  Icono- 
graphie  der  Taufe  Christi,  Munich,  1885,  plate  viii, 
4-7).  The  material  was  generally  stone,  but 
sometimes  bronze  or  brass.  The  roimd  or  polyg- 
onal form  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  sur- 
vival of  the  antique  piscina.  As  the  latter  was 
adomed  by  art,  so  also  ornamentations  and  figura- 
tive lepresentations  are  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
baptismal  fonts,  such  as  the  apostles  executing  the 
baptismal  command  of  Christ  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  Sometimes  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  per- 
sonified or  lions  served  aa  supports;  in  Li^ge 
there  were  oxen,  an  imitation  of  the  molten  sea  in 
the  court  of  the  priests  of  Solomon's  temple.    In 


the  Gothic  period  the  broad,  massive  form  of  the 
older  time  becomes  more  slender,  and  the  archi- 
tectural ornamentations  occupy  a  larger  space. 
Connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  conse- 
crating the  baptismal  water  is  the  use  of  a  covering, 
which  in  its  artistic  shaping  is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole,  and  often  develops  into  a  high  superstructure. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  enactments  were  passed  by  the 
Church  concerning  the  material  and  other  matters 
{Riiuale  romanum,  de  aacramenlo  baptismatU^  30; 
cf.  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  kaiholischen  lA- 
turgikf  i,  Freiburg,  1883,  816  sqq.).  When  immer- 
sion ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  Roman  Church 
the  baptismal  fonts  became  smaller. 

The  Protestant  Church  knows  of  no  consecration 
of  the  baptismal  water.  In  order  to  connect  as 
closely  as  possible  the  two  sacraments  which  were 
recognized,  the  baptismal  font  was  at  first  placed 
near  the  altar,— a  custom  which  in  modem  times 
has  rightly  been  increasingly  disregarded.  As  to 
baptism  and  baptisteries  in  the  catacombs,  noth- 
ing can  be  positively  asserted,  and  all  probability 
is  against  it.  The  water  reservoirs  which  are  spo- 
radically found  there,  have  no  connection  with  bap- 
tism. Victor  Schultze. 

Bibliography:  H.  Holtzinger,  Handbuch  der  altchruUichen 
Arehitektur.  Form,  Einrichtuno  und  Autschmilckung  der 
altchriatlichenKirchen,  BapUelerien  ....  Stuttgart,  1889; 
Bingham,  Originee,  book  viii,chap.vii,  $(  1-4;  E.Mart^ne,  De 
antiqui8eccleai<Britibtu,pp.  i,  135, 153.  Antwerp,  1736;  DC  A, 
i.  173-178;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encyklopadie  der  chrUUichen 
AUerthUmer.  art.  Taufkvrche,  vol.  ii.  Freiburg.  1880-86; 
H.  Otte,  Handbuch  der  kirchlichen  Kunetarchdologie  dee 
deutBchen  MiUelaUera,  ii.  303  »qq.,  Leipsic,  1883;  V. 
Schultze,  Arch&oloQie  der  cUtdurietluAen  Kunat,  pp.  75 
8qq.,928qq.,  Munich,  1895;  T.  Beaudoire,  (?en^e  efe  la  cryp- 
togravhie  apoitolxque  et  de  Varchitecture  rituelle  du  premier 
au  aixihne  eUrcle.    Baptietirea,  baailiquee  ....  Paris,  1903. 

BAPTISTINES  (BATTISTmi,  BATTISTINE):  A 
religious  order  for  both  sexes,  named  after  its  patron 
saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  male  branch  {Con- 
gregatio  sacerdotum  sacularium  missionariorum  de 
S.  Johanne  Baptista)  was  foimded  at  Genoa  by  the 
pious  priest  Dominico  Francesco  Olivieri  (d.  1766) 
and  received  papal  approval  from  Benedict  XIV 
in  1755.  Its  special  purpose  was  to  perform  mis- 
sionary work,  which  was  carried  on  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumelia,  and  China.  The  female  order  was  in- 
stituted by  Giovanna  Maria  Battista  Solimani  (d. 
1758),  who  established  a  community  at  Moneglia 
(33  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa)  as  early  as  1730.  Olivieri 
became  their  spiritual  director.  In  1736  they  re- 
moved to  Genoa  and  in  1744  were  confirmed  by 
Benedict  XIV  imder  the  official  name  of  Hermitesses 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Each  member  took  the 
name  Battista,  whence  arose  tSe  popular  designa- 
tion of  Battistine.  They  follo'-ed  a  rigidly  ascetic 
life,  marked  in  particular  by  strict  fasting,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  works  of  charity.  The  male 
Baptistines  ceased  toward  th«  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  female  branch  continued  in  Genoa, 
Rome  (where  a  convent  was  founded  in  1755),  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  O.  ZocKLERf. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Moroni,  Duionario  di  erudixione  wlorieo- 
ecdeeiaetica^  s.v.  BattietcB,  Rome.  1831-32;  Ueimbucher, 
Ordtn  und  Konoregationen,  ii,  307-306,  376. 
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Origin  of  the  Name  (|  1). 
Precursors  of  the  Baptists  (f  2). 
.  The  English  Baptists. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Qeneral  BaptisU. 
John  Smyth  and  his  Coagrtcatio& 

(U). 

They  Orsanise  a  New  Chureh  (f  2). 

Smyth  Excommunioated  by  his 
Church  (f  3). 

Attempts  to  Join  th«  Mennonitea 
(M). 

Smyth's  Declaration  of  Faith  (f  5). 

His  Last  Utterances  (|  6). 

Helwys  Returns  to  London  (f  7). 

His  I>octrines  (|  8). 

Baptist  Publications  (S  9). 

Further  Traces  of  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land ((  10). 

2.  Rise  of  the  Particular  (Oalrinistio) 

Baptists. 
Congregations  in  London  (|  1). 
Confession  of  1644  (S  2). 

3.  General  Baptisto  from   1641  On- 

ward. 
Organisation  and  Polity  (|  1). 
Rerival  at  Barton  (|  2). 
Tlie  New  Connection  (|  8). 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (|  4). 

4.  Particular  Baptists  from  1644  On- 

ward. 

To  the  Restoration  (|  1). 

Cooperation  and  Union  (|  2). 

To  1717  (8  3). 

To  1775  (I  4). 

Andrew  Fuller.  Missionazy  Enter- 
prise (I  6). 

Baptist  Union  (|  6). 


BAPTISTS. 

Charlas  Haddon  SpatSKm  (|  7). 
The  Welsh  Baptists  (f  8). 
Alexander  Carson  and    the    Irish 

BaptisU  (I  •). 
Sootoh    Baptists.      The  Haidanea 

(f  10). 
n.  Baptists  in  the  United  SUtes. 

1.  To  1740. 

Roger  Williams  (f  1). 

The  Providence  Church  (f  2). 

The  Newport  Church  ((  3). 

Baptists  in  llassaehusetU  (f  4). 

In  South  Carolina  (f  5). 

In  Virginia,   North  Carolina,  and 

Connecticut  (|  6). 
In  New  York  (|  7). 
In  the  Quaker  Colonies  (|  8). 

2.  From  1740  to  1812. 

The  Great  Awakening  (|  1). 

The  Philadelphia  Association  (|  2). 

Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  Uni- 
versity) (I  3). 

Southern  Associations  (|  4). 

Evangelistic  Work  of  Steams  and 
MarshaU  (|  6). 

Separate  Baptists  in  Virginia  (S  6). 

Baptists  and  Religious  Liberty  (|7). 
8.  From  1812  to  the  Present  Time. 

Lack  of  an  Educated  Ministry  ((1). 

Missionary  and  Educational  Work 
(12). 

Opposition  and  Difficulties  (|  3). 

Theological  Seminaries  (S  4). 

Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools 
(16). 

The  Home  Mission  Society  (|  6). 

The  Publication  Society  (S  7). 


TiM  Soutten  Baplteli  (i  8). 

Tte  Baptist  Cuiigrsas  aad  Ymu^ 

Paople's  Union  (f  9). 
Colored  Baptists  (f  10). 
Geiman  Baptists  (f  11). 
Scandinavian  Baptisto  (f  12). 
4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  ihm  Uai- 

tedSUtee. 
(a)  Six-Prindples  Baptists. 
(5)  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

(c)  Free-Will  Baptists. 

(d)  Original  Frae-WiU  Baptiata. 
(s)  General  Baptists. 

(/)  S^t»ante  Baptists. 

io)  United  Baptists. 

(A)  Primitive  ("  Hardshell  ")  Bap- 
tists. 

(0  The  Old  Two-Seed-in-the-SpitH 
Predestinarian  Baptists. 

ik)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ. 

III.  Baptists  in  the  British  Pnsneesiona. 

1.  The  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  (i  1). 
Ontario  and  Quebec  (f  2). 

The  Northwest  and  British  Cohna- 
bia  (f  3). 

2.  Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Sea- 

land. 

3.  The  British  West  Indies.   Centnl 

America,  and  Africa. 

4.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Assam. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Mission  Lands. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Continent  of  Surapa. 

1.  Germany  and  German  Miaaions. 

2.  Scandinavia. 

8.  France  and  Italy. 


The  use  of  the  term  "Baptist"  aa  a  denomi- 
national designation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  first  appearing  about  the  year  1644. 
Its  German  equivalent  (Tdufer)  was  applied  by 
Zwingli  and  others  to  the  antipedobaptists  of 
their  time,  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter laid  undue  stress  on  believers'  baptism;  and 
the  Tterms  "  Anabaptist  "  and  "  Katabaptist  " 
(WiedertOufer  and  Widertdufer)  were  used  implying 
repetition  and  perversion  or  destruction  of  the 
infant  baptism  that  for  many  centuries  had  been 
practised  (see  Anabaptistb).  These  designations 
were  of  course  repudiated  as  opprobrious  by  anti- 
pedobaptists, who  were  content  to  call  themselves 
"  Christians,"  "  Apostolic  Christians,"  "  Brethren," 
"  Disciples  of  Christ,"  ''  Believing  Baptized  Chil- 
dren of  God,"  etc.  Early  English  antipedobaptists 
were  stigmatised  as  "  Anabaptists,"  with  the  worst 
continental  implications,  by  their  op- 
I.  Origin  of  ponents,  and  were  much  concerned  to 
the  Name,  disown  this  designation.  In  the  earli- 
est Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptist 
confession  of  faith  (1644)  the  churches  concerned 
designate  themselves  as  "  those  churches  which  are 
commonly  (though  falsely)  called  Anabaptists,"  and 
in  the  £^pendix  to  the  confession  (1646)  they  call 
themselves  "  Baptized  Believers."  In  the  confes- 
sion of  1688  Baptist  churches  are  designated  *'  con- 
gregations of  Christians  baptized  upon  profession 
of  their  faith "  and  "  baptized  congregations." 
Other  common  designations  (1654,  etc.)  are  "  Bap- 
tized Churches,"  "  Baptized  Christians,"  and 
"  Churches  of  Christ  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. "  ''  Churches  of  Christ  in  Londcm/'  '*  Churches 


of  Christ  in  Ireland,"  etc.,  are  expreosiona  thai 
occur  in  documents  of  1653-57.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  **  Anabaptists  "  and  "  baptised 
believers,"  "  baptized  people,"  etc.,  the  term  "  Bap- 
tists "  was  gradually  adopted  (1670  or  eaiiier).  In 
1672  it  is  used  in  a  royal  license. 

Baptists  have  always  professed  to  base  their  do^ 
trine  and  practise  exclusively  upon  New  Testament 
precept  and  example.  If  they  have  failed  to  realiaa 
their  aim,  it  has  been  due  to  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  or  to  the  im- 
perfection inherent  in  human  nature.  Baptists 
find  their  spiritual  ancestry  in  all  individuals  and 
parties  that  diuing  the  early  Christian  oenturies^ 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformation  time,  in  Uia 
spirit  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  sou^t  to 
stay  the  tide  of  incoming  pagan  and  Jiidaizing 
error,  or  in  times  of  general  i^ostasy  endeavored 
to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity.  They  find  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
and  insistence  on  believers'  baptism  amcmg  the  an- 
cient, medieval,  and  modem  Paulicians  (Thon- 
draki;  see  Pauucians),  with  the  conmion  (if  nol 
exclusive)  practise  of  immersion  and 
2.  Precor-  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  realise 
sors  of  the  regenerate  membership,  which  so  far 

Baptists,  identifies  them  with  Baptists;  but  witk 
their  adoptionist  Christology  and  seo- 
tarian  exdusiveness  modem  Baptists  have  little 
sympathy.  In  the  Petrobrusians  of  the  twelfth 
century  (see  Peter  of  Brutb)  Batista  find  their 
principles  ahnost  con4>letely  embodied,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  former  insisted  upon  im* 
mersion  as  the  ezduiively  valid  ad  of  >^^M«m 
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Many  of  the  Waldeases  and  tbe  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (qq.v.)  rejected  infant  baptism  and  practised 
believers'  baptism,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  dis- 
fellowshiped  their  pedobaptist  brethren  and  laid 
no  stress  upon  immersion;  while  in  the  rejection 
of  judicial  oaths,  magistracy  as  allowable  for  a 
Christian,  capital  punishment,  and  warfare,  they 
put  an  interpretation  on  the  Scriptures  that  mod- 
em Baptists  do  not  approve.  The  historical  rela- 
tions of  modem  Baptists  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  close  and  direct.  English 
Puritanism  and  Brownism  (see  Browne,  Robert), 
from  which  English  Baptists  sprang,  were  them- 
selves products  in  part  at  least  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  A  still  more  direct  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands 
upon  the  Enghsh  refugees  that  there  became  anti- 
pedobaptist  (1609  onward).  Anabaptists  were  the 
forerunners  of  modem  Baptists  in  rejection  of  in- 
fant baptism  and  insistence  on  behevers'  baptism, 
in  insisting  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  regenerate 
church  membership,  in  pleading  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State; 
but  nearly  all  Anabaptists  rejected  oaths,  magis- 
tracy, wsu-fare,  and  capital  punishment,  all  were 
anti-Augustinian  in  their  anthropology,  many  were 
chiliastic,  many  were  antitrinitarian,  some  were 
pantheistic  and  antinomian,  many  were  commu- 
nistic, and  none  (so  far  as  is  known)  insisted  on 
immersion  as  the  exclusively  valid  act  of  baptism 
(see  Anabaptists). 

L  The  English  Baptists. — 1.  Biae  of  the  General 
Baptists:  John  Smyth  (q.v.)  became  a  Puritan 
as  early  as  1590  but  continued  in  the  Established 
Church  until  1606,  when  he  led  in  the  organization 
of  a  separate  congregation  at  Gainsborough,  the 
members  of  which  covenanted  together  "  to  walk 
in  all  his  [God's]  ways,  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeav- 
ors, whatsoever  it  might  cost  them,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting them."  In  1606  or  1607  they  fled  from  per- 
secution and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  They  did  not 
unite  with  the  older  Puritan  church  in  Amsterdam, 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  and  Henry  Ainsworth 
(qq.v.)  were  pastor  and  teacher,  but  were  on  terms 
of  fellowship  with  this  body.  In  his  reply  to  Rich- 
ard Bernard's  Separvtifts'  Schism,  published  some 
months  after  his  arrival,  Smyth  expressed  the  pro- 
foundest  aversion  to  **  Anabaptists," 
whom  he  classed  with  Papists,  Arians, 
and  "  other  heretics  and  anti-Chris- 
tians," whose  "  prayers  and  religious 
exercises  "  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
God.  By  this  time  he  had  reached  convictions  in 
favor  of  piire  Congregationalism  as  against  the 
presbyterial  prac\(iise  of  Johnson.  He  soon  took 
issue  with  **  the  Ancient  Brethren  of  the  Separa- 
tion "  as  regards  the  use  of  the  book  [Bible]  in  read- 
ing, prophesying,  and  singing  in  church  meetings, 
declaring  it  to  be  "  no  part  of  spiritual  worship  " 
and  hence  "  unlawful  ";  he  objected  to  the  ''  tri- 
formed  presbytery  "  (pastors,  teachers,  and  rulers) 
as  "  none  of  God's  ordinance  but  man's  device"; 
and  insisted  that  "  in  contributing  to  the  church 
treasury,  there  ought  to  be  both  a  separaticm  from 
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them  that  arc  without,  and  a  sanctification  of  the 
whole  action  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  He  is 
reported  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  ha^^ 
objected  to  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible  and 
to  have  insisted  "  that  teachers  should  bring  the 
originals,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  out  of  them 
translate  by  voice."  He  had  evidently  become  hy- 
persensitive regarding  anything  that  savored  of 
human  additions  to  divine  prescriptions. 

Prejudice  against  the  Anabaptists  seems  for 
some  time  to  have  hindered  the  application  of 
Smyth's  principle  to  infant  baptism,  but  late  in 
1608  or  eariy  in  1609  it  was  borne  in  upon  him 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  was  apostate  (as  his 
Separatist  brethren  agreed),  then  its  ordinances 
were  invalid,  and  that  infant  baptism  was  wholly 
without  Scripture  warrant  and  so  in  any  case  to  be 
rejected.  Accordingly  he  and  his  followers  dis- 
solved their  church,  disowned  their  baptism  (Smyth 
repudiating  also  his  ordination),  resolved  to  intro- 
duce anew  believers'  baptism  and  to  effect  a  com- 
pletely new  church  organization  with  the  New 
Testament  as  their  only  guide.  Smyth  seems  to 
have  first  administered  the  ordinance  to  himself 
and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Then  as 
baptised  believers  they  effected  a  new  organization 
with  Smyth  as  pastor.  They  now  felt 
Onr^iM^  impelled  to  protest  against  the  church 
'^"^  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  as  "  a  false 
Church.  chturh,  falsely  constituted  in  the  bap- 
tizing of  infants,  and  their  own  unbap- 
tised  estate."  When  charged  with  inconsistency 
and  changeableness,  Smyth  insisted  that  a  changd 
for  the  better  is  always  in  order,  and  that  not  to 
change  so  long  as  complete  conformity  to  Scrip- 
ture has  not  been  attained  "  is  evil  simply;  and 
therefore  that  we  should  proceed  frcxn  the  profes- 
sion of  Puritanism  to  Brownism,  and  from  Brown- 
ism to  true  Christian  baptism,  is  not  simply  evil 
and  reprovable  in  itself,  except  it  be  proved  that 
we  have  fallen  from  true  religion."  In  answer  to 
the  charge  of  **  Se-baptism  "  he  daims  that  there 
is  as  much  warrant  for  believers  baptizing  them- 
selves as  there  is  for  setting  up  a  true  church  (which 
his  Separatist  opponents  professed  to  have  done), 
inasmuch  as  a  ''  true  church  can  not  be  erected 
without  baptism,"  and  that  **  any  man  raised  up 
after  the  apostasy  of  Antichrist "  may  "  in  the  re- 
covering of  the  church  by  baptism,  administer  it 
upon  himself  in  communion  with  others."  He 
further  justifies  self -administered  baptism  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  **  in  the  Old  Testament 
every  man  that  was  imdean  washed  himself;  every 
priest  going  to  sacrifice  washed  himself .  .  .  .  Every 
master  of  a  family  ministered  the  Passover  to  him- 
self and  all  of  his  family."  He  adds:  **  A  man  can 
not  baptise  others  into  the  church,  himself  being 
out  of  the  church.  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  a  man 
to  baptize  himself  together  with  others  in  commu- 
nion, and  this  warrant  is  a  plerophory  for  the  prac- 
tise of  that  which  is  done  by  us." 

As  Puritans,  Separatists,  and  Mennonites  prac- 
tised affusion  at  this  time  and  as  no  issue  was  raised 
in  the  controversial  literature  called  out  by  this 
new  movement  among  E^ngUsh  Separatists  or  in 
the  later  negotiations  between  these  English  anti- 
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pctlobaptislis  and  the  Mcnrionit*.'S  reaper? ting  the  act 
of  baptiBm,  it  seenii  highly  probflblt?  that  Smyth 
practiseii  affusion.  Deep-seated  prejudice  against 
Anabaptists,  unfominarity  with  the  Dutch  language, 
hud  the  attitude  of  aloofness  assumed  by  the  Meo^ 
nonites,  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  English  antipedobaptists  to  secure 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  brethren  with 
whom  they  had  so  much  in  common. 

Shortly  before  or  ahortly  after  the  introduction 
of  believers^  baptism,  in  sympathy  with  the  Ar- 
minian  movement  then  current  and  with  the  B^}- 
ciniaiiiaed  Me  on  on  ism  of  the  time,  Smyth  adopted 
Socinian  (Pelagian)  views,  denying  original  or  he- 
reditiiry  mn  and  the  redemption  of  infants  by  Christ* 
He  also  adopted  the  Mennonite  view  that  Christ 
did  not  derive  '^  the  first  matter  of  his  flesh  "  from 
Mary^  that  ''  an  elder  of  one  church  is  an  elder  of 
all  the  eliurohes  in  thtj  world,"  and  that  '*  magis- 
trates may  not  be  members  of  Chn^nt's  church  and 
retain  their  magistracy."  Smyth'a  church,  led  by 
Thomas  Helwys  and  John  Murton^  then  excom- 
municated him  and  his  followers  because  of  their 
departure  from  the  principles  on  winch  the  church 
had  been  constituted.  These  (thirty- 
3,  Smyth  three  in  number)  now  sought  admis- 
sion into  the  fellowship  of  the  Men- 
nonite  church  in  Amsterdam  of  which 
Lubbert  Gerrita  was  pa;3tor.  In  their 
application  they  "  coDfess  this  their 
error,  and  repent  of  the  same,  viz,;  that  they  under- 
took to  baptize  themselves  contrary  to  the  order 
laid  down  by  Christ/'  and  express  the  desire  "  to 
get  back  into  the  true  church  of  Christ  as  speedily 
as  may  be."  Helwys  and  his  associates  besought 
the  Mennonites  t-o  take  '^  wise  counsel,  and  that 
from  God's  word,"  how  they  should  deal  "  in  this 
cause  betwixt  us  and  those  who  are  justly,  for  their 
«ins,  cast  out  from  us*  And  the  whole  cause  in  ques- 
tion being  succession,  .  ,  ,  consider,  we  beseech 
you,  how  it  is  Antichrist's  cliief  hold*  and  that  it  ia 
Jewish  and  ceremonial^  an  ordinance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  not  of  the  New,"  They  cite  the 
CEj^e  of  John  the  Baptist  to  prove  that  an  unbap- 
tized  person  may  inaugurate  baptism.  They  claim 
that  *■  whosoever  shall  now  be  stirred  up  by  the 
eame  Spirit  to  preach  the  same  word,  and  men 
thereby  being  convertetl*  may^  according  to  John's 
example,  wash  them  with  water,  and  who  can  for- 
bid ?  And  we  pray  that  we  may  s(:>eak  fn^ely  herein^ 
how  dare  any  man  or  men  challenge  unto  them- 
selves  a  preeminence  herein,  as  though  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  only  in  their  hearts,  and  the  word  of  God 
novv  only  to  be  fetched  at  their  mouths,  and  the 
ordinance  of  God  only  to  be  had  from  their  hands, 
except  they  were  apostles?  Hath  the  Lonl  thus 
restrained  his  Spirit,  his  word,  and  ordinances,  aa 
to  make  particular  men  lordly  over  them,  or  keep- 
ers of  them  ?  God  forbid.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  which  is  free  for  aU  men,  at 
aiJ  times  ixnd  in  ah  places.  .  .  .  And  now  for  the 
«ther  question,  tliat  elders  must  ordain  el  tiers;  or  if 
this  be  a  perpetual  rule,  then  from  whom  is  your 
eldership  come  ?  And  if  one  church  might  once  or- 
dain, then  why  not  ail  churches  always?  " 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Mennonites 
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of  Amsterdam  would  receive  with  open  arms  these 
English  brethren  who  were  seemingly  so  thoroughly 
at  one  with  them  in  doctrine  and  practise.  SeveraJ 
considerations  led  them  to  hesitate*  The  cotinec- 
tional  church  order  of  the  Mennonites  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Amsterdam  church  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  other  churches  in  fellowship.  An  unwise 
act  might  easily  rend  the  entire  brother- 
4*  Attempta  i^q^    q^  unhappy  experiences  in  the 
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past  had  abundantly  demonstrated. 
The  Amsterdam  Metinonite  congrega- 
tion found  Smyth's  party  «o  thor- 
ougWy  in  accord  with  themselves  that  they  were 
prompted  to  express  to  their  brethren  at  Leeu war- 
den the  opinion  that  "  these  English,  without  being 
baptjssed  again,  must  be  ac^pted/'  Yet,  if  the 
Leeu warden  brethren  thought  otherwise,  Smyth 
and  lib  a^ociates  w^ere  willing  to  accept  and  the 
Amsterdam  brethren  to  administer  a  new  baptism, 
if  it  couJd  be  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  to 
be  necessary.  The  Leeuwarden  brethren  oould  not 
be  induced  to  commit  themselves  a^  to  the  validity 
of  Smyth's  baptism  or  to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  what  their  Amsterdam  brethren  might  do  in 
the  premises.  One  of  the  Mennonite  brethren  fur- 
nished Smyth  *a  party  with  a  meeting- pi  ace  In  the 
Great  Cake  House;  but  they  were  not  received  into 
full  feliowflhip  until  1615,  tlireo  years  after  Smyth's 
death. 

I  a  1011  3myth  nad  bia  foLlowers  put  forth  n  dectaraiiott 
of  their  f&itb  in  one  hunclred  &rtidea.     Tb^i  confeaajcm  KM 
forth    just  vi«WA  tut  to  tbo  nature  oF  saving  knowled^   csf 
God  as  involvitig  csonlorrnity  in  f^hariLcter  %o  God's  attiibutcv, 
Armiumn  views  bjv  clearly  and  mcKlerately  s^t    forth    wiUi 
respect  to  God'is  relation  to  the  fall  aod    e^   human   sio,. 
"  Adfun    beinig   falli^a    did  not  lose   Any    natural    £H>w«r  0t 
faculty^  .  *  .  and   thtTnittn  «  «  ,  iitill   retained    freedoni  of 
vill  "   (17).     **  Ori^na]   nn ''  i^  declared   to   be    '^  an  idk 
term/*    there    being    **  no  such  (hiriK  as  men  intend  by  the 
t^riSn   ^  .  *  beeause    God   threat^^ned  dirath    nnly   to  Adam, 
not  to  hta  poaterity,  and  becaui«»  Cod  created   the  aoul  '' 
(IS).     It  i»  ai^oordingly  maintained  that  "  infanta  are  ^n- 
oeived  an  i  bori  in  InnofXDcy  without  ein  "  (20)^      )t  i»  a»* 
ierled  that  "  Adam  being  fallen^  God  did  not  hat«  him.,  but 
loved   hinv  etill   and    wught   hia  ^tiod  "    (22).      **  The    new 
cfeature  which  i»  l>egotlen  of  God  needeth  not  th«  outward 
Scrip  tures,  creatureH,  or  ordiuanceq  of  the  churchy    ,  ,   .  yti 
be  can  do  nothing  against  the  L»wor  Sciij^ 
fi*  fimyth^s   tures,  but  rather  all  hi»  doings  shall  ncrv?  to 
Declaration   the  rootirtninfl  and  cratablisbittg  of  the  Lmm" 
ofPalth*     (fll-(53).     "The  outward  church  visible"  la 
declared    to    consst    **  of   peuiteut    ptrmxm 
only,  and  of  nucb  &m  beU«?in^  in  ChriBt  bring  forth  frtniJi 
worthy  of  ameridment  of  ljf«  "  (65).     **  All  ]>enit«nt  aad 
faithful  ChtUtiiinji  are  1  rethren  m  the  communion  of  tlM 
outward  church,  .  .  .  thoogh  compas^^  with  never  to  many 
]gnQrauc!es  and  intirTnitiej;:  and  we  salute  them   all  with  a 
boly  kif*n,  Wiug.  heartily  grieved  that  we  which  follow  aftef 
oae  faith,  s-nd  one  spirit,  ono  Lord<  and  one  God^  one  body, 
and  one  haptij»nii,  should  be  rent   iota  »  many  secta  a^ 
Bchisms:  and  that  on!     for  matteri  of  less  moment  "  (69 K 
It  in  taught  "'  that  the  outward  baptinm  of  water  i^  to  be 
adminijitered  only  upab  »  bh  penitent  and  faithful  per«on» 
AH  nre  [aforesai  J.  and  not  upon  innocc^ni  itifant^  or  wicked 
p#*rf*ons  "  (70):  th  t  **  iu  the  outwmrd  ^pper  which  onJy 
bciptised    persons   mujst   partake^    thf^re   b   preaented    and 
figured  before  the  eye«  of  the  penitent  and  faithfvil  that 
spiritual  supper  which  Chrisit  msketh  of  hi^  Beah  and  blood: 
which  is  cnii^&ed  and  shed  for  tbo  neniLHsinn  of  tinsi  ^  ^  ^ 
and  which  i»  eat«a  and   drunken  .  .  .  only  by  those  whi«b 
are  fici^h  of  lu»  Besh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  CDmuiunion 
of  the  same  spirit  '*  (72>:  that  *'  there  is  no  puc«e»unn  in 
the  outward  church,  but  that  all  the  sueoeiwion  is  irom 
hesaven,  and  that  the  new  creature  only  hath  the  thing  dg- 
ni&ed  and  fttlbstanw^  wherioof  the  outward  church  and  or* 
ditumoes  are  ahadowa,  and  therefore  h«  alone  hath  pow^ 
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and  knoweth  aright  how  to  administer  in  the  outward 
church,  for  the  benefit  of  others:  yet  God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion  but  of  order  and  therefore  we  are  in  the  out- 
ward church  to  draw  as  near  the  first  institution  as  may 
be  in  all  things;  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  every 
brother  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments "  (81 ). 
The  following  declaration  on  liberty  of  conscience  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy:  "  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue 
of  his  office  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience, 
to  force  or  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion  or 
doctrine,  but  to  leave  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man's 
conscience.  .  .  .  That  if  the  magistrate  will  follow  Christ 
and  be  his  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  Christ:  be  must  love  his  enemies  and  not  kill 
them,  he  must  pray  for  them  and  not  punish  them,  he  must 
feed  them  and  give  them  drink,  not  imprison  them,  banish 
t^ieni,  dismember  them,  and  spoil  their  goods  ..."  (84- 
85).  Cxoing  to  law  before  civil  magistrates,  marriage 
with  unbelievers,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  are  forbidden  to 
Chrif>tians.  Community  of  goods  in  times  of  need  is  recom- 
mended. 

Smyth  died  in  Aug.,  1612,  after  a  long  period  of 
decline  during  which  he  manifested  a  wonderful 
degree  of  charity  toward  all  true  believers.  He 
expressed  the  profoundest  regret  for  his  bitterly 
censorious  writings  against  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Separation,  and  Helwys,  and  showed  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  everything  controversial.  In  his 
Retractation  of  his  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Trutkf  published  a  year  or  two  after  his  death, 
along  with  the  confession  of  faith  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  been  given,  and  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  and  death,  he  restates  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
controversies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  judicial  and  irenic  spirit  indicates 
what  he  is  still  constrained,  without  controversy, 

to  maintain,  as  well  as  what  he  feels 
6.  His  Last  inclined  to  surrender.  Helwys  had 
Utterances,  been  so  intemperate  as  to  charge  him 

with  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  receding  from  the  position  he  had  reached  re- 
garding the  independent  inauguration  of  baptism 
and  church  organization.  The  point  at  issue  was 
not  the  necessity  of  succession  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  and  the  organization  of  churches, 
but  whether  "  although  there  be  churches  already  es- 
tablished, ministers  ordained,  and  sacraments  ad- 
ministered orderly,  yet  men  are  not  bound  to  join 
these  former  churches  established,  but  may,  being 
as  yet  unbaptized,  baptize  themselves  (as  we  did) 
and  proceed  to  build  churches  of  themselves,  dis- 
orderly (as  I  take  it)."  Smyth  points  out  that 
Helwys^s  contention  would  involve  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  any  two  or  three  private  persons 
(even  women),  in  a  conmiunity  where  rightly  con- 
stituted churches  abound,  to  disregard  these 
chiux;hes  and  baptize  and  organize  themselves. 
"  Concerning  succession,  briefly  thus  much:  I  deny 
all  succession  except  in  the  truth;  and  I  hold  we 
are  not  to  violate  the  order  of  the  primitive  church, 
except  necessity  urge  a  dispensation;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  for  every  one  that  seeth  the 
truth  to  baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  many 
churches  as  couples  in  the  world,  and  none  have 
anything  to  do  with  other,  which  breaketh  the 
bond  of  love  and  brotherhood  in  churches;  but,  in 
these  outward  matters,  I  dare  not  any  more  con- 
tend with  any  man,  but  desire  that  we  may  follow 
the  truth  of  repentance,  faith,  and  regeneration, 
and  lay  aside  dissension  for  mint,  comin,  and  annis 


seed."  Helwys  imderstood  Sm3rth  to  deny  with 
the  Mennonites  that  Christ  received  his  flesh  from 
Mary.  He  now  points  out  that  while  once  inclined 
to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  flesh 
of  the  infant  in  the  womb  and  to  hold  that  the 
former  was  not  derived  while  the  latter,  the  prod- 
uct of  nourishment,  was  derived  from  Mary,  he 
has  now  reached  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to 
attribute  his  flesh  to  Mary  without  going  beyond 
the  Scriptures  in  curious  inquiry  "  whereof  Christ's 
natural  flesh  was  made."  He  thinks  it  far  more 
important  that  *^  we  should  search  into  Christ's 
spiritual  flesh,  to  be  made  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  same  spirit." 

By  1611  Helwys  and  his  associates  reached  the 
conviction  that  flight  in  persecution  and  voluntary 
exile  were  absolutely  imjustifiable.  Late  in  1611 
or  early  in  1612  they  returned  to  England  and  set- 
tled in  London.  Helwys  was  not  content  to  carry 
out,  with  his  company,  his  own  con- 
7.  Helwys  victions;  he  published  (1612)  A  Short 
Betums  to  Declaration  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity, 

London,  in  which  "  in  great  confidence  and 
passion  "  (Robinson)  he  held  up  to  re- 
proach all  the  English  dissenting  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  charging  that  in  seeking  to  avoid 
being  "  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  the  false- 
hearted leaders  had  fled  into  strange  countries  to 
save  their  lives  and  had  drawn  other  people  after 
them,  leaving  the  true  beUevers  who  could  not  thus 
save  their  lives  without  leadership  and  leaving  their 
native  land  without  gospel  testimony. 

In  A  Declaration  of  Faith  of  English  People  Re- 
maining at  Amsterdam  in  Holland  (1611),  set  forth 
by  Helwys  and  his  associates,  while  Christ's  right- 
eousness is  said  to  be  imputed  to  all  (general  re- 
demption), men  are  declared  to  be  "  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  con- 
ceived .  .  .  even  so  now  being  fallen,  and  having 
all  disposition  unto  evil,  and  no  disposition  or  will 
imto  any  good,  yet  God  giving  grace,  man  may 
receive  grace,  or  may  reject  grace.  .  .  ."  It  is 
further  taught,  "  That  God  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  hath  predestinated  that  all  that  be- 
lieve in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  all  that  believe  not 
shall  be  damned;  all  which  he  knew 

8.  His  before.  And  this  is  the  election  and 
Doctrines,  reprobation  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, concerning  salvation  and  con- 
demnation; and  not  that  God  hath  predestinated 
men  to  be  wicked,  and  so  to  be  damned,  but  that 
men  being  wicked  shall  be  damned."  It  is  taught 
"  That  man  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  That  a  righteous  man 
may  forsake  his  righteousness,  and  perish."  Civil 
magistracy  is  recognized  as  ''  a  holy  ordinance  of 
God  "  and  magistrates  "  may  be  members  of  the 
chureh  of  Christ,  retaining  their  magistracy." 
From  this  confession,  as  well  as  from  Heli^ys's 
Proof  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause  of  any  Man's 
Sin  or  Condemnation,  published  the  same  year,  it 
appears  that  Helwys  held  to  a  moderate  type  of 
Arminianism,  while  Smyth  had  become  almost  So- 
cinian  in  his  doctrine. 

Little  is  known  of  the  careers  of  Helwys,  Murton, 
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and  their  associates  after  their  repatriation.  In 
1614  a  zealous,  clear-headed  antipedobaptist, 
Leonard  Busher  by  name,  addressed  to  King  James 
and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  a  treatise  en- 
titled Religious  Peace  :  or  A  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  the  first  work  on  the  subject  published 
in  English.  Among  the  more  striking  sentences 
are  the  following:  "  It  is  not  only  unmerciful,  but 
unnatural  and  abominable;  yea,  monstrov.a  for  one 
Christian  to  vex  and  destroy  another  for  difference 
and  questions  of  religion."  *'  I  do  aff.rm,  that 
through  the  unlawful  weed-hook  of  persecution, 
which  your  predecessors  have  used,  and  by  your 
majesty  and  parliament  is  still  continued,  there  is 
such  a  quantity  of  wheat  plucked  up,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  tares  left  bcliind,  that  the  wheat  which 
OB     ti  t  '*®™^^"^    ^^^  ^^^  y®^  appear  in  any 

Piiwfca-  "6^^  visible  congregation."  "  With 
tions.  •  •  •  Scripture,  and  not  with  fire  and 
sword,  your  majesty's  bishops  and 
ministers  ought  to  be  armed  and  wcaponed."  Hav- 
ing shown  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  time 
"  the  Lord  would  not  have  his  offerings  by  con- 
straint," he  proceeds:  "  So  now  in  the  time  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  not  have  the  people  constrained,  but 
as  many  as  receive  the  word  gladly,  they  are  to  be 
added  to  the  church  by  baptism.  And  therefore 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations 
and  baptize  them;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of 
salvation  to  every  creature  of  all  sorts  of  nations, 
that  are  worthy  and  willing  to  receive  it.  And 
such  as  willingly  and  gladly  receive  it,  he  Iiath 
commanded  to  be  baptized  in  the  water,  that  is, 
dipp>ed  for  dead  in  the  water."  The  last  sentence 
would  seem  clearly  to  identify  Busher  with  the 
Baptists  as  regards  his  conception  of  the  subjects 
and  mode  of  baptism;  but  whether  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  little  Helwys  company  or  a  disconnected 
antip>edobaptist  we  are  not  informed.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1615)  there  was  published  Objections  an- 
sweredbyrvay  of  Dialogue,  wherein  is  proved  .  .  .  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  religion  ^  so  he 
testifle  his  allegiance  by  the  Oath,  appointed  by  Law, 
By  ChrisVs  unworthy  Witnesses,  His  Majesty*8  faith- 
ful  Subjects:  Commonly  (but  most  falsely)  called 
Anabaptists  This  somewhat  elaborate  and  thor- 
oughgoing plea  for  liberty  of  conscience  proceeded 
from  the  Helwys  company  and  has  been  attributed 
to  John  Murton,  as  has  also  A  Most  Humble  Sup- 
plication of  many  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Most  Loyal 
Subjects  .  .  .  who  are  persecuted  (only  for  differing 
in  religion),  contrary  to  divine  and  human  testimonies 
(1620).  According  to  an  early  tradition  recorded 
by  Roger  Williams,  the  latter  treatise  was  written 
with  milk  brought  daily  in  a  bottle  with  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper  each  day  rolled  up  for  a  stopper  and 
the  written  sheet  returned  as  stopper  of  the  empty 
bottle  to  be  deciphered  by  a  friend 

Helwys  seems  to  have  died  a  few  years  after  re- 
turning to  England.  Murton  was  thenceforth 
leader  of  the  party.  By  1624  or  1626,  as  is  learned 
from  correspondence  of  members  of  Murton 's  con- 
nection with  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  latter  (B.  Evans,  Early 
English  Baptists,  u,  London,  1862,  pp.  21-22),  there 
were,  besides  the  congregation  at  Newgate,  Lon- 


don, small  congregations  at  Lincoln,  Tiverton,  Salis- 
bury, and  Coventry,  aggregating  about  150  mem- 
bers. Differences  had  by  this  time  arisen  among 
the  brethren  and  a  minority,  led  by  Elias  Tookey, 
had  been  excommunicated.  Both  sides  sought 
the  moral  support  and  the  fellowsliip  of  the  Amster- 
dam Mennonite  church.  As  usual,  the  Mennonite 
brethren  were  extremely  cautious,  and  required  to 
be  accurately  informed  on  many  points  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  either  party.  Tookey  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Mennonites  on  a  number  of  points: 
he  and  his  party  thought  it  right  to  celebrate  the 
Supper  in  the  absence  of  an  ordained  minister; 
were  not  willing  to  refuse  oaths  or  military  service; 
while  none  of  them  denied  the  deity  of  Christ, 
there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  \ehat  'was  in- 
volved in  his  deity.  They  wished  the  Mennonites 
to  write  to  Murton  and  his  friends  on  their  behalf 
*'  in  order  to  augment  peace  and  welfare.'  In 
1626  two  commissioners  from  the  five  churches  of 
Murton's  connection  vis'ted  the  Mennonites  of 
Amsterdam  with  a  view  to  fellowship.  These  also 
were  disposed  to  defend  oaths  as  almost  necessaiy 
at  the  time  in  England  and  to  insist  that  Christ 
had  his  flesh  from  Mary.  Against  the 
la  Further  practise  of  the  Mennonites  they  were 
Baptistsin  "^^^^S^y   inclmed   to   perpetuate  the 

England.  ^^^X  celebration  of  the  Supijcr. 
They  acknowledge  that  the  minister- 
ing of  the  sacraments  is  inseparably  united  with 
the  ministering  of  the  word,  but  insist  that 
without  ordination  servants  of  the  church  may 
"  preach,  convert,  baptize,  and  perform  other  pub- 
lic actions  with  the  consent  of  the  church,  when  the 
bishops  are  not  present.'*  They  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Dutch  brethren  in  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  exer- 
cise magistracy.  Tliey  insist  upon  the  right  of 
Christians  to  bear  arms  for  national  and  local  de- 
fense. The  Mennonites  treated  both  parties  kindly 
but  refused  to  enter  into  organic  union  with  either. 
Two  letters  addressed  to  the  Mennonites  in  1630- 
31,  the  one  by  the  church  at  Lincoln,  the  other  by 
that  at  Tiverton,  in  answer  to  letters  of  reproof 
occasioned  by  their  overreadiness  to  exercise  severe 
discipline  even  to  the  wasting  and  scattering  of 
their  constituencies,  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
somewhat  patronizing  counselors,  justify  their 
efforts  to  purge  themselves  of  evil  by  abundant  ci- 
tation of  Scripture,  rebuke  the  Mennonites  for  their 
laxity,  which  if  they  had  known  before  they  applied 
for  union  (1626)  they  would  first  have  sought  to 
reform,  and  blame  them  for  refusing  union  on 
grounds  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be  Scriptural. 
One  of  the  matters  of  complaint  was  that  the  Eng- 
lish antipedobaptists  disciplined  members  for  at- 
tending the  services  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  is  no  indication  of  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  act  of  baptism. 

John  Murton  seems  to  have  died  about  1630, 
when  his  widow  returned  to  Amsterdam  and  united 
with  the  Mennonite  church. 

Somewhat  vague  traditions  of  the  existence  of 
Baptist  churches  about  this  time  (in  some  cases 
considerably  earlier)  at  Stony  Stratford,  Ashford, 
Biddenden,  Eyethome,  Hill  Cliffs,  Booking,  Canter- 
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bury,  and  Amersham  are  still  current  in  England. 
Attempts  to  confirm  these  traditions  by  antiquar 
rian  research  have  so  far  failed.  Some  of  the  Bap- 
tist chiu^hes  that  claim  early  foundation  may  have 
grown  out  of  Anabaptist,  Lollard,  or  Separatist 
congregations  of  the  earlier  time.  Little  further 
is  known  of  English  antipedobaptist  life  until  about 
1640-42,  when  in  common  with  the  Calvinistic  anti- 
pcdobaptists,  they  became  con\'inoed  that  immer- 
sion alone  is  baptism. 

2.  Bisa  of  the  Partioulmr  (Calviniotio)  Bapttsta: 
In  1616  Henry  Jacob,  a  learned  Puritan  minister, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  at  Middelburg,  Zealand,  and  who 
had  published  a  number  of  works  against  the 
English  establishment,  after  much  conference  with 
his  Separatist  brethren  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
England  and  much  fasting  and  prayer  with  his 
associates,  reached  the  conviction  that  duty  re- 
quired him  to  return  to  England  and  to  "  venture 
himself  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  sake.''  Such 
of  his  members  as  chose  to  return  with  him  he 
organized  anew  at  Southwark,  London,  all  cov- 
enanting together  "  to  walk  in  all  God's  ways  as 
he  had  revealed  or  should  make  known  to  them." 
The  congregation  proceeded  to  choose  and  ordain 
Jacob  pastor  and  **  many  saints  were  joined  to 
them."  After  about  eight  years  of  heroic  service 
and  suffering,  Jacob  emigrated  to  America.  After 
an  interval,  John  Lathrop  became  pastor  and  ^ith 
many  of  the  members  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
prison.  Finding  it  impossible  to  labor  in  England 
Lathrop  also  sailed  for  America  (1634).  In  1633, 
differences  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  recog- 
nition of  the  parish  churches,  a  number  of  the 
brethren  were  peaceably  dismissed  to  form  an 
independent  congregation,  "  Mr.  Eaton  with  some 
others  receiving  a  further  baptism."  John  Spil»- 
bury's  name  does  not  appear  among 
1.  Conirre-  the  seceders  of  1633,  but  some  time 
ffatioxisin  between  this  date  and  the  second 
London,  secession  of  1638  he  had  become  the 
pastor  of  an  antipedobaptist  congre- 
gation; whether  this  was  distinct  from  Eaton's 
congregation  does  not  clearly  appear.  The  record 
reads*  **  These  also  being  of  the  same  judgment 
with  Sam  Eaton  and  desiring  to  depart  and  not  be 
censured,  our  interest  in  them  was  remitted  with 
prayer  made  in  their  behalf,  June  8,  1638,  they 
having  just  forsaken  us  and  joined  with  Mr.  Spil»- 
bury."  Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  this  seces- 
sion William  Kiffin,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  afterward  till  1701  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  united  with 
Eaton.  The  learned  and  zealous  Henry  Jessey 
had  become  pastor  of  the  Jacob-Lathrop  church  in 
1637  In  1640  the  conviction  that  ''  dipping  the 
body  into  the  water  "  is  the  only  valid  baptism 
f oroed  itself  upon  a  number  of  the  members  and  the 
matter  was  much  agitated  in  antipedobaptist 
circles.  As  a  result  of  conferences  on  this  matter 
Richard  Blount,  who  understood  Dutch,  was  sent 
to  Holland  where  the  CoUegiants  of  Rhynsburg 
(see  Collegia  NTS)  were  practising  immersion,  and 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  J.  Batte.  a  teacher 
among  them.  This  party  had  arisen  about  1619, 
I.— 29 


but  its  immersion  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Polish  (Socinian)  antipedobaptists.  On  his  return 
Blount  immersed  Blacklock,  and  they  two  bap- 
tized large  numbers  (1641).  The  immersionist 
antipedobaptists  had  by  this  time  formed  them- 
selves into  two  companies.  Spilsbiuy  insisted  that 
''  baptizedness  is  not  essential  to  the  administrar 
tor  "  of  baptism  and,  T^ith  a  number  of  adlierents, 
discoimtenanced  Blount's  method  of  restoring 
baptism.  As  the  agitation  had  been  going  on  for 
some  months  before  Blount's  journey  to  HoUand, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Spilsbury  and  his  adherents, 
including  Kifi&n,  had  some  time  before  introduced 
immersion  independently.  Spilsbury's  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  succession  in  baptism  pre- 
vailed. In  1643  friendly  discussion  of  the  question 
of  infant  baptism  was  renewed  in  the  congregation 
of  which  Jessey  was  pastor.  Hanserd  Knollys, 
a  imiversity  graduate  and  Puritan  preacher,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  New  England  and  had  found 
himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  theocracy,  was 
at  this  time  a  member  of  Jessey's  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  records  "  H.  K.,  our  brother, 
not  being  satisfied  for  baptizing  his  child,  after 
it  had  been  endeavored  by  the  elder  and  by  one  or 
two  more,  himself  referred  to  the  church  then  that 
they  might  satisfy  him  or  he  rectify  them,  if  amiss 
therein,  which  was  well  accepted.  Hence  meetings 
were  appointed  for  conference  about  it  .  .  .  and 
each  was  performed  with  prayer  and  much  love." 
An  interesting  outline  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  by  Jessey  and  Knollys,  in  which  other  brethren 
(Kiffin  among  them)  joined,  ia  given  in  the  record. 
A  considerable  nimiber  were  convinced  with  Knollys 
against  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  church 
after  taking  the  advice  of  the  elders  and  brethren 
of  other  churches  (including  Praisegod  Barebone, 
Dr.  Paricer,  Thomas  Goodwin  Philip  Nye,  Simpson, 
and  Burrows)  several  of  whom  had  recently 
returned  from  exile  in  the  Netherlands  and  were 
to  become  prominent  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  it  was  decided,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
antipedobaptist  brethren  had  absented  them- 
selves, not  from  obstinacy,  but  from  tender  con- 
science and  holiness,  and  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  proceedings  of  the  church,  that  the 
church  would  not  "  exconununicate,  no,  nor  ad- 
monish, which  is  only  to  obstinate,  to  count  them 
still  of  our  church  and  pray  (for)  and  love  them," 
and  to  ''  desire  conversing  together  so  far  as  their 
principles  permit  them."  By  this  time  Kiffin 
had  become  pastor  of  a  church  and  some  of  those 
who  left  Jessey's  church  on  this  occasion  joined 
with  him,  while  others  organized  themselves  into 
a  new  church  with  Knollys  as  pastor  (1644). 

By  October  1644,  the  Olvinistic  antipedobap- 
tists of  London  who  had  adopted  immersion  as  the 
exclusively  valid  form  of  baptism  ''  had  become 
seven  churches  "  At  this  time,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  charges  of  Aiminianism,  oppo- 
sition to  civil  government,  etc.,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  "  Anabaptist "  and  slanderously 
urged  against  themselves,  representatives  of  these 
churches  united  in  a  confession  of  faith  in  fifty-two 
articles,  wherein  along  with  Calvinistic  teachings 
on  theology,   Christology,   and  anthropology,  are 
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set  forth  Baptist  views  of  baptism  and  the  Supper 
(the  "  dipping  or  plunging  of  the  body  "  of  the 
believer  "  under  water,"  the  Supper 
8.  Oonfes-  to  be  partaken  of  after  baptism), 
^^4 '  magistracy,  oaths,  etc.,  and  a  vigor- 
ous statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  "  But  if  any  man  shall 
impose  upon  us  anything  that  we  see  not  to  be 
commanded  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should 
in  his  strength  rather  embrace  all  reproaches  and 
tortures  of  men,  to  be  stripped  of  all  outward  com- 
forts, and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  do  anything  against  the  least 
tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against  the  light  of  our 
own  consciences."  This  confession  was  signed  by 
fifteen  brethren  representing  the  seven  churches. 
The  name  of  Kiffin  stands  first,  those  of  Spilsbury, 
Skippard,  Gunne,  Webb,  Hobson,  and  Phelps,  are 
first  in  the  other  groups.  In  the  second  edition 
(1646)  a  French  church  represented  by  Le  Barbier 
and  Le  Duret  is  added,  and  the  names  of  Hanserd 
Knollys,  Benjamin  Cox,  and  Thomas  Holms  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time. 

The  following  record,  written  apparently  by 
Jessey,  dates  from  1644:  "  After  that  H.  Jessey  was 
convinced  also,  the  next  morning  early  after  that 
which  had  been  a  day  of  solemn  seeking  the  Lord 
in  fasting  and  prayer  (That  if  infant  baptism  were 
unlawful  and  if  we  should  be  further  baptized,  etc., 
the  Lord  would  not  hide  it  from  us,  but  cause  us 
to  know  it).  First  H.  Jessey  was  convinced  against 
pedobaptism  and  then  that  himself  should  be 
baptized  (notwithstanding  many  conferences  with 
his  honored  and  beloved  brethren  Mr.  Nye,  Mr. 
Th.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Greenhill,  Mr. 
Cradock,  Mr.  Carter,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .),  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Knollys,  and  then  by  degrees  he 
baptized  many  of  the  church,  when  convinced 
they  desired  it."  Several  who  had  left  the  church 
to  become  Baptists  now  returned.  Jessey  long 
continued  to  minister  to  a  mixed  congregation. 
Baptists  and  pedobaptists  mutually  tolerating 
each  other.  In  the  general  religious  ferment  which 
set  in  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(Nov.  3,  1640)  and  the  greater  freedom  which  was 
then  allowed,  many  who  had  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  infant  baptism  felt  free  to  avow  and 
propagate  their  principles. 

3.  General  Baptists  from  1641  Onward:  It  is 
probable  that  most  or  all  of  the  antipedobaptist 
churches  of  the  Hel^ys-Murton  connection  sur- 
vived the  Laudian  persecutions  and  others  may 
have  arisen  after  1632.  Thomas  Lamb  was  arrested 
at  Colchester  for  disseminating  heresy  some  time 
before  1640.  After  his  release  he  resumed  his 
ministry  in  London  and  is  said  to  have  become 
familiar  with  nearly  every  prison  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he 
was  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Bell-alley,  which 
became  a  fruitful  mother  of  churches.  In  1643 
he  was  reenforced  by  Henry  Denne,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  was  instrumental, 
^dth  Lamb  and  several  other  zealous  evangelists, 
in  the  conversion  of  multitudes  in  Himtingtonshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  elsewhere. 
Lamb's  church  became  a  missionary  society  which 


sent  forth  evangelists  into  various  parts  of  England 
and  into  Wales.    Between  1641   and   1649  about 
ten  associations  are  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished,   with    quarterly,    half-yearly,     or    annual 
meetings,   for  edificatory,   disciplinary,    and  mis- 
sionary purposes.     Possibly  from  early  connection 
with  the  Mennonites,  the  General  Baptists  empha- 
sized connectional  church  government  rather  than 
church  independency.     Several  years  before  1671 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  churches  of  the  entire 
connection  had  been    formed,    which 
1.  Or^an-    usually  met  in  London.     The  General 
isationand  Baptist  churches  exercised  a  rigorous 
Polity.      discipline  over  their   membership  in 
matters   of   doctrine    and    life.     Per- 
sistence in  Calvinistic  teaching  (as  in  denial  of  the 
universality   of    the    atonement)    was     a    ground 
of    exconunimication.    Divisive    controversies    on 
church  singing  and  on  the  imposition   of  hands 
occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.      Quakers  and 
Ranters  invaded  the  congregations   and  in  some 
cases  were  responsible  for  decimating  their  membo^ 
ship.     Divided  congregations,  churches  at  variance 
with  neighboring  churches,    and   even    aggrieved 
individuals  could  appeal  to  the  associations.     The 
General   Assembly   became   virtually    a    court   of 
appeal  from  churches  and  associations.     An  ag- 
grieved member  of  a  church  might  appeal  to  two 
or  more  neighboring  churches,  which  were  imder 
obligation  to  hear  and  judge  the  case.     From  such 
a  judgment,  appeal  might  be  made  to   the  asso- 
ciation and  from  this  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Thus  every  local  difficulty  was  likely  to  per\''ade 
the    entire    connection.    Thus    equipped    with   a 
system  of  graduated  courts  of  appeal,  the  connec- 
tion came  to  feel  the  need  of  general  executive 
officers,  and  found  the  New  Testament  prototype 
of  what  they  wanted  in  the  apostolate.     Tb^ 
officials  were  called  "  messengers  "  or  "  bishops." 
According   to   the   Orthodox    Creed    (1678),  "The 
bishops  have  the  government  of  those   churches 
that    had    suffrage   in   their   election,    ordinarily, 
as  also  to  preach  the  word  to  the  world.'*     Thomas 
Grantham  (in  Christianismua  Primitivus,  London, 
1678),    a   chief   defender   of   Baptist    episcopacy, 
thus   defined   the   office:  "1.  To   plant    churches 
where    there  are  none;    2.  To  set  in    order  such 
churches  as  want  officers  to  order  their  affairs; 
and  3.  To  assist  faithful  pastors  or  churches  against 
usurpers  and  those  that  trouble  the  peace  of  par- 
ticular churches  by  false  doctrines."     Grantham 
expressed  the  wish  that  representatives  of  all  the 
baptized  churches  in  the  world  might  meet  occa- 
sionally in  a  great  consistory  to  consider  matter? 
of    difference    among    them.    The     Lincolnshire 
Association  in  1775  gave  still  more  ample  powers 
to  the  "  messenger,"  who  is  said  to  have  "  full 
liberty  and  authority,   according  to  the  Gospd, 
to  freely  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  churches 
respecting  both  the  pastor  and  people,  to  see  that 
the  pastors  do  their  duty  in  their  places,  and  the 
people    theirs;  he   is    to   exhort,    admonish,    and 
reprove  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  occasion 
calls  for.     In  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  to  watch 
over  the  several  flocks  committed  to  his  care  and 
charge,  ...  to  labor  to  keep  out  innovations  in 
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doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  to  stand  up 
in  defense  of  the  Gospel." 

The  General  Baptists  were  greatly  prospered 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  they  heartily  par- 
ticipated, and  during  the  CromweUian  period. 
^Vlong  with  other  dissenters  they  suffered  severely 
under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revolution  (1688-89), 
owing  in  part  to  the  disciplinary  system  already 
described  and  still  more  to  the  pervasive  influence 
of  Socinianism,  disintegration  set  in.  The  process 
was  accelerated  by  their  resistance  to  the  evan- 
gelical revival  led  by  the  Wesleys  and  White  field. 
By  1770  they  had  dwindled  to  small  proportions 
and  most  of  those  that  remained  had  become 
imitarian. 

In  1743  a  religious  revival  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barton.  After  a  time  the  converts  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  immer- 
8.  Kevlval  sion  and  brought  a  large  tub  into  the 
at  Barton,  meeting-house  foi  the  dipping  of 
infants.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
Baptists  they  became  convinced  (1755)  that 
believers  only  should  be  baptized  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  baptism  anew,  Donithrope 
baptizing  Kendrick,  who  in  turn  baptized  his 
baptizer,  and  the  two  baptized  between  sixty  and 
seventy  others.  Those  who  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  a  further  baptism  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
communion.  Their  numbers  multiplied  imtil  by 
1770  six  Baptist  churches  with  near  a  thousand 
members  and  ten  ordained  pastors  had  resulted 
from  the  movement. 

In  1762  Dan  Taylor  (q.v.),  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  who  had  recently  been  converted  in 
the  Wesleyan  meetings  and  had  been  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  evangelistic  work  in  Yorkshire,  became 
convinced  independently  of  the  unscripturalness  of 
infant  baptism,  left  the  Wesleyans,  and  associated 
himself  with  four  others  who  had  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience at  Heptonstall.  Having  reached  Bap- 
tist convictions  and  having  learned  of  some  General 
Baptists  in  Lincolnshire,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant,  Taylor  journeyed  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter and  was  baptized  by  Jeffries,  pastor  of  the  Gam- 
ston  church.  Taylor  proved  himself  a  master  work- 
man and  by  1770  he  had  founded  or  rescued  from 
decay  fifteen  churches,  which  united  in  forming 
a  "  New  O)nnection  of  General  Baptist  churches, 
with  a  design  to  revive  experimental 
v        o        religioJi  or  primitive  Christianity  in 

neotion.  "  ^^^^^  ^^^  practise."  The  brief  arti- 
cles of  faith  combine  evangelical  Ar- 
minianism  with  insistence  on  believers'  baptism 
(immersion)  as  indispensable.  Socinian  views  of 
the  person  of  Christ  and  hjrper-Calvinistic  antino- 
mianism  are  explicitly  condemned.  The  New 
Connection  rigorously  excluded  from  membership 
General  Baptists  of  the  older  type  who  would  not 
sign  their  confession  and  whose  mim'sters  failed  to 
come  up  to  their  standard  of  personal  religious  ex- 
perience. By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  New  Connection  had  an  academy  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  had  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
work,  and  had  started  a  magazine.  Their  mem- 
b'^rship  had  grown  to  about  four  thousand.  It  is 
probable  that   the  General   Baptist   churches   of 


the  older  type  had  about  the  same  number  of 
members  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  m'neteenth  century  the  denomina- 
tion grew  in  numbers,  educational  and  literary  en- 
terprise, and  in  missionary  activity.  In  1816  they 
formed  a  missionary  society  and  entered  upon 
foreign  work.  Their  most  influential  leader  at  this 
time  was  J.  G.  Pike.  For  many  years  the  General 
Baptists  had  joined  with  the  Particular  Baptists 
in  the  Baptist  Union  and  there  had  been  a  free  in- 
terchange of  pulpits  and  members.    In 

**J^  *^®  1891  a  union  of  General  and  Particular 
teenth      baptists  was  effected.     Until  recent 

Century.  ^"^®^  ^^®  General  Baptists  had  almost 
uniformly  practised  restricted  com- 
mimion  and  rigorously  excluded  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists from  the  Supper.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury their  views  on  this  matter  became  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

4.  Particular  Baptists  from,  1644  Onward:  From 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  confession  of  1644-46,. 
Baptists  of  the  Calvinistic  type  went  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Through  the  evangelistic  effort* 
of  John  Myles  and  Vavasour  Powell  Baptists  early 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Wales.  In  1651  four 
churches  met  at  Carmarthen  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  singing  of  psalms  and  the  laying-on  of  hands, 
and  a  year  earlier  three  of  the  churches  had  gath- 
ered for  consultation  on  missionary  business.  The 
meeting  of  1650  had  voted  that  each  church  shoultl 
raise  ten  pounds  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 
From  this  time  onward  the  Welsh  Baptists  made 
much  of  associations  and  these  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  America  (see  be- 
low, II,  1,  §  8).  The  London  churches  were  active 
in  evangelizing  the  provinces,  leading  ministers 
spending  much  time  in  this  kind  of 

Kestora-  ^^^^'  Baptists  of  both  types  were 
tion.  '  ®^^^  numerous  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  many  of  whose  officers  were  of 
this  persuasion  (Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in-law 
and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Major  General  Har- 
rison, Col.  Hutchinson,  Major  Paul  Hobson,  and 
others).  Baptist  officers  were  in  several  casei 
effective  preachers  and  most  of  them  gave  every 
encouragement  to  Baptist  preaching  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Baptist  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camps.  The  efforts  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  to  check 
the  spread  of  Baptist  principles  proved  ineffective, 
and  Baptists  and  Independents  became  so  power- 
ful in  the  army  that  they  were  able  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  and  to  cast  out  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  Pariiament.  Baptists  encouraged  Crom- 
well to  assume  the  headship  of  the  state;  but  they 
soon  grew  weary  of  his  military  government.  It 
seems  well  established  that  their  determined  op- 
position prevented  CJromwell  from  accepting  the 
royal  title  when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  others. 
Harrison,  who  had  been  active  in  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I,  became  Cromwell's  bitter  op- 
ponent. He  embraced  socialistic  and  millenarian 
ideas.  John  Milton  advocated  Baptist  principles 
and  was  a  stanch  antipedobaptist,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of  a   Baptist 
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church.  Among  Crom well's  ''  Tryera,"  appointad 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  pulpits.of  endowed  churches  were  Henry  Jesaey, 
Daniel  Dyke,  and  John  Tombes,  a  highly  educated 
collegian  who  wrote  and  disputed  against  infant  bap- 
tism. These  and  about  twenty-two  other  Baptist 
ministers  thought  it  right  to  accept  appointments  as 
pastors  of  endowed  churches,  a  majority  of  the 
parishioners  in  each  case  petitioning  for  their  serv- 
ices. Hanserd  Knollys  and  many  other  Baptist 
ministers  protested  against  the  Court  of  Tryers  as 
too  much  like  the  High  Commission  Court  of  Laud's 
time.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  devoted  pastors  of  his  time,  William  Kiffin  was 
a  successful  man  of  affairs  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
his  wealth  promoted  the  Baptist  cause. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  Particular  Bap- 
tist congregations  were  formed  by  peaceable  with- 
drawal from  a  pedobaptist  church  and  that  Jessey 
remained  pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  Open  com- 
munion was  from  the  first  practised  by  most  of  the 
churches.  Controversy  between  Kiffin  and  Bunyan, 
in  which  the  latter  denied  that  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  practise  respecting  an  external  rite  should 
be  allowed  to  hinder  the  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  brotherhood  in  the  Supper,  left  the 
question  an  open  one. 

In  1653  several  churches  in  Ireland  that  had  been 
formed  through  the  labors  of  London  ministers  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  their  brethren  in  London  sug- 
gesting the  desirability  of  "  brotherly  correspond- 
ence "  with  them  and  through  them  '^  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales."  They  requested  that  two  or 
more  suitable  brethren  "  visit,  comfort,  and  con- 
firm all  the  flock  of  our  Lord  Jesus  that  are,  or 
have  given  up  their  names  to  be,  under  his  rule  and 
government,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales." 
The  London  brethren  accepted  the  suggestion  and 
messengers  were  sent  out  to  visit  the  churches. 
Jessey  *'  was  sent  by  divers  churches  to  visit  about 
thirty-six  congregations  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk, 
Middlesex."  In  the  same  year  a  cir- 
2.  Coop-  cular  letter  was  addressed  by  many 
eration  churches  in  London,  Wales,  etc.,  to 
Union,  other  churches,  suggesting  the  sending 
of  messengers  to  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  harmonizing  doctrine  and  practise  among 
the  churches  and  arranging  for  the  approval  and 
sending  out  of  teachers.  The  Western  Association 
was  formed  the  same  year,  the  Midland  Association 
in  1655.  The  Western  Association  in  1655  ap- 
pointed and  ordained  Thomas  Collier,  its  most  in- 
fluential leader,  *'  General  Superintendent  and 
Messenger  to  all  the  Associated  Churches."  In 
1656  this  association  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith  (the  "  Somerset  ")  in  which  the  duty  of  the 
churches  individually  and  collectively  to  "  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  world  "  is  asserted,  and  special 
recognition  is  made  of  obligation  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  Henry  Jessey,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  He- 
braist, was  deeply  interested  in  the  Jews  of  his  time 
and  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  the  persecuted  and  distressed. 

Particular  Baptists  as  well   as   General,  though 


probably  not  to  so  large  an  extent,  suffered  much 
from  the  intrusion  of  Familista,  Seekers,  Rantera, 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

Baptists  promoted  the  restoratioa  of  Charles  II 
and  accepted  in  good  faith  his  assurances  of  tolera- 
tion.     The  uprising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
(q.v.),  led  by  Henry  Venner  (1661),  was  the  occasioii 
of  an  outbreak  of  persecution.     Twenty-six  Bap- 
tist ministers  who  had  held  benefices  under  the 
Cromwellian   regime    were    deposed    through   the 
execution  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity    (1662),  the 
least  regrettable  of  the  results  of  the  Restoration. 
These  ministers,  it  will  be  remembered*  had  been 
educated  in  the  Established  Church  and  no  doubt 
justified  themselves  in  abetting  a  union  of  (Church 
and  State  by  the  practical  consideration  that  the 
funds  were  available  for  the  support  of  a  ministry 
and  that  it  was  bettter  for  them  to  do  the  service 
to  which  they  were  invited  rather  than  to  leave 
the  people  destitute  or  with  inferior  pastors.     The 
Bill  of  Indulgence  (1675)  opened  the  way  for  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  ministry  of  dissenting  churches. 
In  the  same  year  the  Particular  Baptist  ministers 
of   London   requested   the   churches    in    England 
and  Wales  to  send  representatives  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don the  following  May,   with   a   view    to    taking 
measures    for    "  providing    an    orderly    standing 
ministry  in  the  church,    who   might 
3.  To  1717*  give  themselves  to  reading  and  study, 
and  so  become  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament.'^    The  meeting  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  till  1677,  when  a  confession  of  faith,  that 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  with  necessary  modi- 
fications, was  adopted  and  formally  promulgated. 
In  1689  (just  after  the  Revolution  and    the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Act  of  Toleration)  representatives 
of  about  a  hundred  churches  assembled   for  the 
expression  of  fellowship  and  the  reaffirming  of  the 
confession  of  1677.    The  meeting  was  most  har- 
monious, scarcely  a  note  of  dissent  being  heard. 
A  dearth  of  properly  quaUfied  pastors  is  lamented. 
During  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  times 
many  highly  educated  ministers  from   the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  joined  the  Baptist  ranks.     This 
source  of  supply  had  failed.    Failure  "  to  make  gos> 
pel-provision  for  their  maintenance  "    is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  competent  men 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work.   For  remedy- 
ing this  defect  it  was  decided  to  raise  "  a  public  stock 
or  fund  of  money,"  "  first  by  a  free-will  offering 
to   the   Lord;  and   secondly,   by    a   subscription, 
every  one  declaring  what  he  is  willing  to  give  weekly, 
monthly,   or  quarterly  to  it."    "A   general  fast 
in  all  the  congregations  "  was  arranged  for,  a  list 
of  ''evils  to  be  bewailed  and  mourned  over"  is 
given,  and  special  prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  the 
conversion  of  "  the  poor  Jews."     The    assembly 
was  careful  to  disclaim  ''  superiority  and  superin- 
tendency  over  the  churches  "  and  determined  that 
in  future  assemblies  no  differences  between  churches 
and   persons   should   be   debated.     Nine    London 
brethren  were  entrusted  with  the  collection  and 
the  administration  of  the  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
weak  churches,  the  sendinf  forth  of  missionaries, 
and  the  assistance  of  gifted  and  sound  men  ''  in 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
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the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew."  The 
question  of  open  or  restricted  conununion  was 
left  to  the  churches,  each  to  act  in  the  matter  **  as 
they  have  received  from  the  Lord."  The  assembly 
of  1691  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  a  hun- 
dred churches  belonging  to  twelve  associations. 
In  1692  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  assembly, 
one  portion  to  meet  in  London  and  the  other  in 
Bristol,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
assemblies  not  to  be  accoimtable  to  each  other 
and  each  to  send  messengers  to  the  other.  At 
this  time  a  grievous  controversy  was  raging  on  the 
question  "  whether  the  praises  of  God  should  be 
sung  in  public  assemblies,"  Kiffin,  Keach,  Cox, 
Steed,  and  other  leading  brethren  being  involved. 
It  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  seven  breth- 
ren appointed  by  the  assembly,  who  adminis- 
tered a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  offenders,  which 
was  taken  in  good  part.  The  Bristol  meeting 
prospered,  but  the  London  meeting  declined. 
The  Broadmead  chureh,  Bristol,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strongest  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Churches  outside  of  London  and  the  importance 
of  Bristol  as  a  Baptist  center  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  endowment  left  by  Edward  Terrill  (d.  1686) 
with  the  Broadmead  church  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion, which  became  available  in  1717.  Out  of  this 
foundation  grew  the  theological  college  that  from 
its  inception  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  progress  of  the  denomination. 

In  1717  the  London  ministers  inaugurated  another 
missionary  fund.  The  great  leaders  of  the  past 
century  had  all  passed  away,  and  there  had  been 
a  marked  decline  in  the  Baptist  cause.  The  older 
assembly  with  its  fund  seems  to  have  become 
extinct.  Benjamin  Stinton,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
wealthier  churehes,  and  the  HoUis  brothers,  wealthy 
business  men,  who  while  contributing  liberally 
for  the  support  of  Baptist  work  regularly  attended 
Presbyterian  services,  urged  that  General  Baptists 
be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  raising  and  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  and  to  participate  in  its  use. 
This  cooperation  was  refused,  but  there  was  in 
London  at  this  time  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Baptist  imion.  The  fund  was  to  be  administered 
by  representatives  of  the  contributing  churches, 
to  be  appointed  in  numbers  propor- 
4.  To  1776.  tioned  to  their  contributions,  and 
individual  contributors  not  members 
of  contributing  churches  participated  in  the  man- 
agement. John  HoUis  was  for  years  treasurer 
of  the  fund  and  left  it  a  large  legacy.  It  may  be 
observed  that  to  the  Hollis  family  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  indebted  for  endowment  and  equipment. 
In  opposition  to  this  imionistic  movement,  a 
"  Society  of  Ministers  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Persuasion  "  was  formed  1723-24,  which  for  many 
years  exerted  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  influence. 
By  way  of  reaction  against  the  Socinian  teachings 
that  were  pervading  the  Established  Church  and 
all  the  dissenting  bodies,  Particular  Baptist  theo- 
logians like  John  Gill  and  John  Brine  promulgated 
a  high  type  of  Calvinistic  teacliing  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  uncultured  easily  degenerated  into  fatalism 
and  antinomianism.  Many  Particular  Baptist 
ministers  went  to  the  extreme  of  considering  it  an 
I.- 30 


impertinence  to  preach  to  the  unregenerate  or  to 
pray  for  them,  and  many  churches  excluded  from  fel- 
lowship any  who  dissented  from  their  fatalistic  views. 
By  1753  there  had  been  such  a  decline  that  JohnRy- 
land,  who  made  a  careful  inquiry,  could  find  only 
4,930  Particular  Baptists  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  opposed  the  evangelical  revival  with  almost 
fanatical  zeal.  In  the  London  and  Bristol  centers 
there  remained  a  number  of  more  moderate  pastors 
and  churches.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  pas- 
tors educated  at  Bristol  rarely  carried  their  doc- 
trine and  practise  to  the  fatalistic  and  antinomian 
extreme. 

The  conversion  of  Andrew  Fuller  (q.v.)  to  evan- 
gelicad  views,  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  a  pamph- 
let by  Jonathan  PMwards  on  the  importance  of  a 
general  union  of  Christians  in  prayer,  for  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  evan- 
gelical revival  in  England,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Particular  Baptists.  For  a  few  years 
before  1792  ministers  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Association,  under  Fuller's  leadership,  held  monthly 
prayer-meetings  for  the  extension  of  the  gosp;;!. 
In  May,  1792,  William  Carey  (q.v.)  having  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  destitution  of  the 
heathen  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  carry  out  the 
great  commission,  preached  a  sermon 
'^i^'*^  on  the  topic:  "Expect  great  things 

Fuller.      {fQjja^  God;  attempt  great  tilings  for 

Enter^  God,"  which  made  a  profound  im- 
prise.  pression  and  led  to  the  organization, 
a  few  months  later  (Oct.  2),  at  Ketter- 
ing (Fuller's  church)  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  From  this  time  onward  Fuller  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
missionary  spirit  throughout  his  denomination 
and  among  dissenters  and  churchmen.  He 
visited  from  time  to  time  all  parts  of  Britain 
in  the  interest  of  Carey's  mission.  His  popular 
but  profound  publications  disseminated  moderate 
Calvinistic  views  suffused  with  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. Not  since  the  Cromwellian  age  were 
Baptist  principles  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public  in  so  acceptable  a  manner.  Closely 
associated  with  Fuller  was  John  Ryland  (q.v.), 
who  in  1783  became  pastor  of  the  Broadmead 
church,  Bristol,  and  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College. 
For  thirty  years  he  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence 
as  pastor  and  teacher.  Among  the  students  that 
went  forth  from  the  college  were  John  Foster  aiiJ 
Robert  Hall  (qq.v.).  Fuller's  cuief  Baptist  oppo- 
nents were  Abraham  Booth,  who  from  being  a 
General  Baptist  became  a  Particular  Baptist  of 
the  more  rigorous  type  and  wrote  largely  in  defense 
of  believers'  baptism,  restricted  communion,  and 
liigh  Calvinism  ("  Reign  of  Grace  "),  and  Alexander 
Maclean,  leader  of  the  Scotch  Baptists.  The 
successful  inauguration  of  missionary  work  in 
India  and  Carey's  achievements  in  the  acquisition 
of  Oriental  languages  and  in  Bible  translation  gave 
the  denomination  a  prestige  and  popular  accept- 
ance that  it  had  not  before  enjoyed.  By  1801 
the  Particular  Baptists  had  increased  to  29,000. 

The  work  of  the  denomination  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  greatly  prospered,  and  commanded 
enthusiastic  support.    India,  Ceylon,  China,  Pales- 
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tinei  Africa,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  San  Domingo^ 
Turk's  Island,  and  Italy  are  the  present  bene- 
ficiaries. At  an  earlier  date  Jamaica  was  evan- 
gelized by  this  body.  The  present  annual  income 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  about  £100,000. 
It  supports  about  three  hundred  missionaries  and 
evangelists  and  has  about  20,000  members  in  its 
mission  churches. 

About  1812  a  conviction  was  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  that,  while  numer- 
ically strong,  the  Baptists  of  England  and  Wales 
exerted  little  influence  because  of  their  lack  of 
union.  "  Union  of  the  most  extensive,  firm,  and 
durable  nature  "  was  earnestly  advocated  by  him. 
A  number  of  brethren  met  in  London  the  -same 
year  to  plan  for  a  union.  Particular  Baptists 
contended  much  more  strenuously  than  General 
Baptists  for  church  independency,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fullest  independence  of  the  local 
churches  was  indispensable.  Among  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  Joseph  Ivimey,  the 
historian,  Drs.  Ryland  and  Rippon,  of  London,  and 
James  Hinton,  of  Oxford.  The  imion  did  not  at 
once  take  firm  hold  on  the  denominational  life  or 
become  a  marked  success.  But  the  great  relig- 
ious and  political  upheaval  of  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Re- 
6.  Baptist  form  bills,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Union.  abolition  of  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
Hampden  Controversy,  Tractarian 
Controversy,  etc.)  aroused  Baptists  anew  to  the 
importance  of  making  their  influence  felt  and  the 
Union  grew  in  importance.  The  determined  and 
successful  Romanizing  propaganda  of  the  Oxford 
school  and  the  disruption  (1843)  of  the  Scottish 
Church  encouraged  English  dissenters  to  believe 
that  disestablishment  was  possible  in  England 
and  led  to  concerted  efforts  for  religious  equality. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Asso- 
ciation (1844)  Baptists  were  the  only  religious  body 
represented.  In  the  recent  agitation  against  the  edu- 
cation act,  Dr.  John  Clifford  (q.v.)  was  the  recognized 
lea<ier  and  to  him  and  his  free  church  coadjutors 
was  largely  due  the  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1906. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Robert  Rob- 
inson and  Robert  Hall,  and  other  favoring  influen- 
ces, open  communion  became  widely  prevalent  in 
England  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Wales, 
however,  restricted  communion  has  always  prevailed. 
In  1845  a  number  of  "  Strict  Baptist "  churches 
formed  the  Baptist  Evangelical  Society  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Stock.  This  society 
undertook  missionary  work  in  Germany  and  founded 
a  theological  college  at  Manchester.  The  most 
eminent  English  Baptist  leaders  of  the  present 
day  carry  their  liberality  so  far  as  to  practise  open 
or  mixed  membership.  Alexander  Maclaren,  the 
famous  Manchester  preacher  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Clifford.  F.  B.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  1905-06,  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  a 
pedobaptist  congregation  in  London. 

The  coming  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  to  the 
pulpit  of  New  Park  Street  Church,  London,  in  1854, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  Baptists. 


Within  a  few  years  be  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  preachers.     That    he    built   up  a 
church  of  six  thousand  members,  preached  regu- 
larly  in    the    Metropolitan    Tabernacle    to    7,000 
people  with   a  large  overflow,    that    he    reached 
through  his  published  sermons  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  represent  only  a  small  part 
of    his   beneflcent    activity.     From    his    Pastor's 
College  hundreds  of  young  men  went  forth  as  pas- 
tors into  all  parts  of  Britain  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  estimated  that  considerably  over 
a  hundred  thousand  have  been  added  to  churches 
pastored  by  Spurgeon's  students.     The  Stockwell 
Orphanage  founded  by  Spurgeon  has 
7.  Charles    ^^  ^^  example  to  Baptists  and  others 
Haddon       hi  practical  philanthropy.     His  Book 
Spurgeon.     Fund   suppUed   the   ne^ds    of    multi- 
tudes of  pastors.     His  magazine  and 
his  popular  writings  multiplied  his  influence.     The 
last  years  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  (1884—92)  were  some- 
what embittered  by  a  controversy   in   which  he 
became  engaged  with  the  Baptist  Union  because 
of  its  toleration  of  liberal  views  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  future  pun- 
ishment, etc.    His  own  Puritan  convictions  made 
him  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  the  abcnni- 
nation  of    desolation    in    less  rigorous    modes  of 
thought    that     had     become    widely     prevaloit. 
When    the    Union   refused    to    exclude    from   its 
fellowship  those  whose  teachings  he  regarded  as 
unsound  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  body 
and  was  followed  by  many  of  his  former  students 
and  the  churches  to  which  they  ministered. 

The  Baptists  of  Wales  suffered  much  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  hyper- 
Calvinism,  but  the  religious  fervor  of  the  race  was 
too  great  to  be  completely  quenched.  More 
promptly  than  the  English  Baptists,  they  responded 
to  the  quickening  influences  of  the  evangelical  re- 
vival, especially  to  the  Calvinistic  phase  of  it  rep- 
resented by  White  field.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  Sandemanianism  and  Socinianism 
made  some  headway  among  them.  The  teachings 
of  Andrew  Fuller  finally  prevailed,  and 
W  1  h  ^^®  spirit  of  evangelism  attained  to  a 
Bai^ists.  ^^^^^  among  Welsh  Baptist  preacheis 
rarely  surpassed.  Christmas  Evans 
(q.v.)  was  from  1791  onward  by  far  the  greatest 
evangelizing  force.  Anglesea  was  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labors,  but  he  is  said  to  have  traversed  Wales 
forty  times  on  preaching  tours  and  to  have  preached 
one  himdred  and  sixty-three  associational  sermons. 
Many  other  men  of  power  carried  forward  through- 
out Wales  the  work  in  which  Evans  was  the  chief 
prophet.  Pontypool  College  (1836)  grew  out  of 
earlier  efforts  at  ministerial  education.  Haverfoid- 
west  0)llege  was  founded  in  1839  and  LlaboUen 
College  in  1862.  Like  the  English  denominational 
colleges  these  are  small  institutions  in  which  two 
or  three  teachers  instruct  twenty  or  thirty  students 
for  the  ministry.  The  Welsh  churches,  while  re- 
taining for  home  work  a  liberal  share  of  scholarly 
ministers,  have  sent  to  England  and  America  many 
of  their  brightest  and  best.  The  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation has  profited  largely  by  Welsh  talent  and 
consecration.    The  Welsh  Baptists  at  pieaent  num- 
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ber  nearly  150,000,  nearly  30,000  having  been  added 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  a  result  of  the 
great  revival  of  1904r-05. 

The  Baptist  churches  planted  in  Ireland  in  the 
Cromwellian  time  by  Thomas  Patient  and  other 
London  Baptists  either  became  entirely  extinct  or 
survived  in  a  very  feeble  way.  About  1803  Alex- 
ander Carson  (q.v.)^  who  had  been  graduated  a  few 
years  before  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Tubbermore 
li^ith   ample    state   support,    reached 

9.  Alexan-  convictions  in  favor  of  congregational 
der  Carson  church  government  and  believers' 
Irish  Bap-    ^^P*''^°*  ^  strong  that  he  gave  up  his 

tiflts.  ~  living  and  the  prospect  of  a  Glasgow 
professorship.  With  a  few  like-minded 
believers  he  organized  a  Baptist  church  which  dur- 
ing his  forty  years  of  service  grew  to  a  membership 
of  500.  His  best-known  work  is  his  treatise  on 
baptism,  but  his  doctrinal  and  controversial  wri- 
tings are  nimierous.  He  is  said  to  have  contributed 
the  scholarship  to  Haldane's  commentary  on 
Romans.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  Hal- 
danes.  Like  the  Scottish  Baptists,  Carson  practised 
weekly  communion.  He  also  followed  the  Scrip- 
tural injunction  "  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss,''  himself  kissing  one  of  the  deacons,  and  others 
following  his  example.  After  the  sermon  the 
brethren  were  encouraged  to  exhort.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  to  Scotland  and  England  for  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Since  Carson's  time  English 
Baptists  have  devoted  much  effort  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles  in  Ireland  with  small 
numerical  results. 

In  Scotland  also  the  Baptist  movement  that 
flourished  in  Cromwell's  time  failed  of  maintenance. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Sir  William  Sinclair  of 
Keiss,  Caithness,  who  had  been  baptized  while 
visiting  England,  gained  a  niunber  of  adherents  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  whom  he  baptized  and  or- 
ganized into  a  church  (about  1750).  This  is  the 
oldest  Baptist  church  in  Scotland.  In  1765  Robert 
Carmichael,  a  Sandemanian  minister  of  Glasgow, 
was  baptized  in  London  by  John  Gill.  He  bap- 
tized several  members  of  his  former  church  and 
organized  them  into  a  Baptist  church.  Archibald 
McLean,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Carmichael's 
church  in  Glasgow,  joined  his  former  pastor  in 
Edinburgh,  was  baptized  by  him,  became  his  co- 
laborer,  and  succeeded  him  (1769)  with  Dr.  Robert 
Walker  as  coelder.  McLean  was  a  vigorous  and 
somewhat  voluminous  writer,  and  his 

10.  Scotch  works  (published  in  seven  volumes, 
Baptists.  1805)  have  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
TbeHal-     ence    on    Scottish    Baptist    life    and 

danes.  thought.  By  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Bap- 
tists was  the  conversion  to  evangelical  principles, 
and  then  to  Baptist  views,  of  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haldane  (qq.v.).  The  former  was 
deeply  interested  in  religious  and  philanthropical 
matters  from  1793  onward,  and  in  fifteen  years 
spent  $350,000  in  educating  and  supporting  evan- 
gelists, building  chapels,  circulating  religious  litera- 
ture, etc.  In  1799  James  became  pastor  of  an  In- 
dependent church  in  Edinburgh  and  in  1801  his 


brother  built  for  the  church  a  large  tabernacle  in 
which  he  ministered  for  fifty  years.  In  1808  both 
became  avowed  Baptists,  and  from  this  time  on- 
ward, while  conducting  their  work  on  somewhat 
broad  lines,  were  highly  influential  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles.  Christopher  Anderson 
was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  James  Haldane 
(1799).  Through  the  influence  of  English  Baptist 
students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  excluded  therefor  from  Hal- 
dane's church.  He  was  persuaded  by  Andrew 
Fuller  to  enter  the  ministry  and  in  1806  led  in  the 
founding  of  a  regular  Baptist  church  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  soon  preached  to  overflowing  congrega- 
tions. His  ministry  of  thirty  years  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Baptist  cause  in  Scotland.  Anderson's 
church  practised  restricted  conmiunion  and  did  not, 
like  most  Scottish  Baptist  churches,  have  plurality 
of  elders  or  weekly  conunimion.  Among  the  most 
noted  preachers  of  the  Scottish  Baptist  churches, 
some  of  whom  labored  exclusively  in  Scotland  while 
others  did  so  in  Elngland,  may  be  named  Drs.  Pat- 
terson, Landels,  Culross,  and  Alexander  Maclaren. 
Scottish  Baptists  have  never  gained  great  nu- 
merical strength,  their  present  membership  being 
less  than  21,000.  The  BaptisU  of  Great  Britain 
number  at  present  about  500,000,  which,  in  view 
of  the  constant  drain  upon  the  membership  by 
emigration,  is  a  very  creditable  showing.  This 
estimate  takes  account  of  about  400  unassociated 
churches.  Gne  of  their  greatest  achievements  was 
the  raising  of  the  £250,000  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
for  home  and  foreign  work. 

n.  Baptists  in  the  United  States.— 1.  Tol740: 
About  March,  1638,  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  having 
been  banished  from  Massachusetts  two  years  be- 
fore because  of  agitation  against  the  charter,  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  Separatist  views,  insubordination 
on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  theocratic  author- 
ities, etc.,  and  having  settled  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  cooperation  with  a  dozen  like- 
minded  men  and  women  who  had  followed  him 
from  Massachusetts,  to  introduce  believers'  baptism 
anew  and  to  organize  independently  a  new  church 
on  the  apostolic  model.  Ezekiel  HoUiman  first 
baptized  Williams,  who  in  turn  baptized  Holliman 
and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Winthrop  attributes 
Williams's  antipedobaptist  views  to  the  influence 
of  the  wife  of  Richard  Scott,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Hutchinson,  the  antinomian  agitator 
1.  Boffer  (see  Antinomianism  and  Antino- 
Willlams.   MIAN  Controversies,  II,  2).    He  was 

already  familiar  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Mennonites  and  probably  also  with  those 
of  the  followers  of  Smyth  and  Helwys  and  the 
contemporary  Calvinistic  antipedobaptists  of  Lon- 
don. He  had  reached  the  conviction  that  the  or- 
dinances and  church  order  of  the  apostolic  time 
had  been  lost  by  apostasy  and,  for  the  time,  he  was 
persuaded  that  a  company  of  true  believers  had 
the  right  to  restore  them;  but  he  did  not  long  rest 
in  this  conviction.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  main- 
tained that  true  churches  could  only  be  constituted 
of  regenerate  members  baptized  upon  a  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  on  many  occasions  expressed 
the  conviction  that  in  doctrine  and  practise  the 
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Baptists  were  nearer  than  others  to  the  apostolic 
norm;  yet  after  a  few  months  of  experience  he 
became  so  doubtful  as  to  the  warrantableness  of 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  with- 
draw from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  he  had 
founded  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
**  Seeker  "  (q.v.).  Nothing  short  of  a  miraculously 
given  commission  to  restore  the  ordinances  would 
thenceforth  meet  his  requirement.  It  was  after  he 
had  assumed  this  ix)sition  that  he  gained  immor- 
tality of  fame  as  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  as,  in  cooperation  with  John  Clarke 
(q.v.),  the  foimdcr  of  a  state  in  which  this  doctrine 
was  embodied  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 

For  some  years  little  is  known  of  the  career  of 
the  little  church.  The  principle  of  individualism 
was  so  emphasized  in  the  Providence  conununity 
that  complete  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
church  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Within 
a  few  years  several  who  had  been  members  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  churches  in  England  (probably  of  the 
Arminian  type)  seem  to  have  reenforced  the  con- 
stituent members  and  to  have  introduced  elements 
of  discord.  Among  the  Arminian  members,  after- 
ward to  become  somewhat  prominent,  were  William 

Wickenden,     Gregory     Dexter,     and 

8.  The       Chad  Brown,  who,  like  many  of  the 

Providence  English     General     Baptists     insisted 

Church,      upon    the   laying-on   of    hands   after 

baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance 
and  an  indispensable  qualification  for  church- 
fellowship.  Williams  hinoself  regarded  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Thomas 
Olney,  one  of  the  constituent  members,  prob- 
ably succeeded  Williams  in  leadership,  and  by 
1652  was  coelder  along  with  the  brethren  named. 
By  thisttime  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Christ's  redemptive  work  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  had  become  so  pronounced  as  to  occasion 
a  schism.  Olney  led  the  faction  that  opposed 
the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  and  prob- 
ably insisted  on  limited  redemption,  while  Brown, 
Wickenden,  and  Dexter,  on  the  basis  of  Hcb.  vi, 
1-2,  led  the  party,  probably  a  majority,  that  in- 
sisted on  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  one  of  the  "  Six 
Principles."  The  fact  that  Olney's  party  did  not 
survive  as  a  church  has  led  to  the  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Newport  church,  organized  some  years  later 
than  the  original  Providence  church,  of  priority 
among  surviving  churches.  But  the  party  led  by 
Brown  and  the  others  seems  equally  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  church.  Wickenden 
extended  his  labors  to  New  York  State,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  (1656)  for  baptizing  and  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper.  By  1 669  his  Arminianism 
had  developed  into  Socinianism  greatly  to  the  alarm 
of  Williams.  He  died  in  1670.  Gregory  Dexter, 
who  had  printed  Williams's  Key  to  the  Indian  Lan- 
guage (1643)  in  London,  removed  to  Providence 
about  1644.  He  was  probably  a  General  Baptist 
before  his  emigration.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  colony  (President,  1653). 
Brown  was  for  about  twenty-five  years  a  pillar 
among  the  Providence  Baptists.  He  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Browns  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  first  Baptist  College  in  America 


3.  The 
Newport 
Church. 


and  have  done  so  much  for  its  endo^rment  and 
equipment  (see  below,  II,  2,  §  3). 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newport  owes  its 
origin  to  John  Clarke  (q.v.),  an  educated  English- 
man who  arrived  at  Boston  in  Nov.,    1637,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  ALntinomians 
(Anne  Hutchinson,  Wheelwright,  Coddington,  and 
others),  who  were  leaving  Massachusetts  for  con- 
science'  sake   and   who  through   Williams's    good 
offices  secured  from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck  (Rhode  Island),  where  they  organized  a  colony 
(Mar.,  1638)  with  recognition  of  Jesus   Christ  as 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.     The  first  agree- 
ment was  theocratic,  but  in  1641  a  distinctly  demo- 
cratic constitution  with  full  provision   for  liberty 
of  conscience  was  adopted.    Clarke    was    equally 
prominent  with  Williams  in  the  later  political  his- 
tory of  the  united  colonies  that  became   Rhode 
Island,  and,  like  Williams,  spent  much 
time   in   England    in   the   public   in- 
terest.    As   early  as   the   year    1638 
Governor  John  Winthrop  designated 
Clarke  as  ''  a  physician  and  preacher  to  those  of  the 
island."  By  1640-41  strife  had  arisen  between  Clarke, 
Lenthall,  Harding,  and  others,  and  Easton,  Cod- 
dington,  Coggeshall,  and  others,  the  latter  main- 
taining the  antinomian  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
the  former  repudiating  these  views  and  probably 
at  this  time  objecting  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Winthrop  wrote  of  the  presence  of   "  professed 
Anabaptists ''  on  the  island  in  1641.     There  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  organization  of  Clarke's  followers 
on  a  Baptist  basis  until  1644  or  a  little  later.     Mark 
Lukar,  who  was  among  those  baptized  by  Blount 
and  Blacklock  in  London  in  1641-42,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Newport  church.    The  date  of  his  arrival  has  not 
been  ascertained.     If  he  arrived  in  1644,  as  seems 
probable,  he  may  have  been  a  constituent  member 
and   have  led   in   the   introduction   of   believers' 
baptism.    Samuel    Hubbard,    a   friend    of    Roger 
Williams  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  force  of 
character,    removed    from    Connecticut    in    1648, 
where  he  had  adopted  antipedobaptist  views  and 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
In  1665  Stephen  Mumford,  an  English  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist,  became  a  member  of  this  church  and 
won  to  his  views  Hubbard,  Hiscox,  and  others. 
Failing  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  church  for 
Sabbatarianism,  they  withdrew  in  1671  and  formed 
a  separate  congregation.     In  1649  Obadiah  Holmes 
of  Seekonk,  Mass.,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border, 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and 
with  a  number  of  other  persons  attempted  to  carry 
on  Baptist  work  in   the   Seekonk   neighborhood. 
Civil    interference  with  their  meetings   led    them 
to  remove  to  Newport.     In  1651  Clarke,  Holmes, 
and  Crandall  visited  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  minister  to 
some    antipedobaptists    there.    They     were     im- 
prisoned, heavily  fined,  and  Holmes,  for  refusing 
on  principle  to  pay  the  fine,  was  cruelly  ^  hipped. 
In  1652  Clarke  published  in  England  III  News  from 
New  England^  a  full  account  of  this  act  of  persecu- 
tion with  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  for  lib- 
erty   of   conscience.    The    division    of    sentiment 
among  the  Providence  Baptists  on  the  laying-on 
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of  hands  extended  to  the  Newport  church,  which 
had  been  strictly  Calvinistic.  William  Vaughan, 
a  member  of  the  church,  wont  to  Providence  in 

1652  and  submitted  to  the  rite.  Wickenden  and 
Dexter  accompanied  him  to  Newport  and  a  num- 
ber were  convinced  in  favor  of  the  "  Six  Principles." 
In  1656  a  division  occurred.  From  this  time  on- 
ward until  the  Great  Awakening  Baptist  progress 
in  New  England  was  almost  confined  to  the  Gen- 
eral (Six  Principles)  type.  Several  churches  were 
formed  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  southern 
Massachusetts,  and  associational  meetings  were  held 
among  them  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Massachusetts  a  rigorous  law  was  enacted 
(1644)  against  "  Anabaptists,"  whose  presence  was 
supposed  to  imperil  civil  and  religious  order,  ban- 
ishment being  the  penalty  for  openly  condemning 
or  oppK)sing  the  baptism  of  infants  or  secretly 
propagating  Anabaptist  principles.  The  law  was 
put  into  execution  in  a  niunber  of  cases  before  the 
persecutions  at  Seekonk  and  Lynn  mentioned 
above.  In  1646  Winslow  stated  that  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  (presumably 
that  of  Chaimcy  at  Scituate)  the  pastor  "  waiveth 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants."  Re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  synod  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  resumption  of  infant  baptism,  though  this 
future  president  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  con- 
tinued to  insist  upon  immersion.     About  1652  or 

1653  Henry  Dunst^r,  the  highly  efficient  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Cambridge  (1640  onward), 
became  so  profoundly  impressed  against  infant 
baptism  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  longer  to 
keep  hb  views  in  abeyance,  and  after  many  confer- 
ences with  the  overseers  and  ample 

4.  Baptists  warning  he  was  obliged  at  great  sac- 
in  Massa-  rifice  of  sentiment  and  material  good 
ohusetts.  to  relinquish  his  position.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  authorities  and  their 
willingness  for  hioi  to  continue  in  the  office  pro- 
vided he  would  cease  to  agitate  against  infant 
baptism  speak  well  for  their  tolerant  spirit.  The 
influence  of  Dimster  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  founding  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Boston  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Gould  (1655). 
In  1663  John  Myles,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister 
who  had  acted  as  one  of  (Dromwell's  Tryers  for 
Wales,  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (1662),  came  with  his  congregation  to 
Massachusetts  and  secured  a  tract  of  land  in  Reho- 
both,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border.  Partly  be- 
cause of  their  remoteness  from  churches  of  the 
standing  order  and  partly  perhaps  because  they 
were  less  aggressive  than  most  Baptists  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
they  suffered  little  molestation  until  1667  and  even 
then  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their  worship 
on  condition  of  holding  their  meetings  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Rehoboth  congregational  meet- 
ing-house. Myles  proved  himself  a  man  of  power 
and  built  up  at  Swansea  in  Rehoboth  a  vigorous 
church  of  the  Calvinistic  type.  He  also  gave  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Boston  brethren  after  they 
had  secured  a  measure  of  toleration.  Organiza- 
tion was  not  efifected  by  the  Boston  antipedobap- 
tists  until  1665,  when  Thomas  Gould  and  three 


others  were  baptized  and  joined  with  Richard 
Goodall  and  four  others  who  had  been  baptized  in 
England.  In  spite  of  persecution  this  faithful 
body  grew  to  considerable  size.  Even  after  tha 
Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  had  come  into  force  in  Eng- 
land, intolerance  held  sway  in  Boston.  In  16S0 
John  Russel,  an  officer  of  the  church,  published  in 
London,  with  an  "  Address  to  the  Christian  Read- 
er "  by  Kiffin,  Dyke,  0>llins,  KnoUys,  Harris,  and 
0)x,  A  Brief  Narrative  of  some  considerable  passages 
concerning  the  first  gathering  and  further  progress  of 
a  Church  of  Christy  in  Gospel  Order^  in  Boston  in 
New  England,  commonly  (though  falsely)  called  by  the 
name  of  Anabaptists,  for  clearing  their  innocency 
from  the  scandcdous  things  laid  to  their  charge  (re- 
printed in  Wood's  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Boston).  English  O)ngregationalists,  and  Eng- 
lish Baptists,  protested  in  vain  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  in  dealing  with 
the  Boston  Baptists,  partly  because  of  the  justi- 
fication that  it  would  seem  to  furnish  to  the  home 
government  for  the  persecution  of  non-conformists. 
A  Six  Principle  church  was  formed  at  Swansea 
in  1693,  and  in  1732  a  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  Rehoboth  by  John  Comer,  the  able  pastor  of  the 
original  Newport  church,  who  had  left  his  charge 
because  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  laying-on  of  hands,  but  had  remained  a  Calvin- 
ist.  Indian  Baptist  churches  were  formed  by  1694 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Island  through 
the  labors  of  Peter  Foulger,  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Newport,  and  others.  In  1735  through 
the  influence  of  Comer  a  church  was  organized  at 
Sutton,  Mass.,  from  which,  by  friendly  division^ 
the  Leicester  church  was  formed  in  1738.  The 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  church  was  gathered  and  organ- 
ized through  Ebenezer  Moulton  in  1736. 

In  1682  some  members  of  the  Boston  church  who 
had  settled  at  Kittery,  Me.,  sought  and  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  church  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  church  at  that  place.  The  leaders  were 
Humphrey  Churchwood  and  William  Screven. 
The  latter  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  the  parent 
church  and  became  pastor  of  the  new  body.  Per- 
secution soon  broke  up  the  Kittery  church.  In 
1683  or  1684  Screven  made  his  way  to  South  Caro- 
lina, accompanied  or  followed  by  several  of  the 
members,  and  settled  on  the  Ashley  river,  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where  Charieeton  was 
about  to  be  founded.  About  1683  a  colony  of  Brit- 
ons, among  whom  were  several  Baptists,  had  set- 
tled on  Port  Royal  island.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  large  company  from  Somerset- 
5.  In  South  shire,  England,  including  several  Bap- 
Carolina,  tists  of  intelligence  and  social  rank 
(Lady  Blake  and  Lady  Axtell),  settled 
in  the  Charleston  neighborhood  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Somerton  with  Screven  as 
pastor.  In  1693  the  church  was  removed  to 
Charleston,  which  was  assuming  commercial  im- 
portance. Screven  died  in  1713  leaving  the  church 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  a  hundred.  Through 
his  zeal,  preaching  stations  had  been  established  at 
a  number  of  points  and  something  practical  had 
been  done  for  the  evangelization  of  I'^e  negro  slaves. 
In  1733  a   schism  occurred    that  resulted   in  the 
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organization  of  a  General  Baptist  church,  and  in 
1736  members  residing  in  the  Ashley  river  com- 
munity withdrew  to  form  a  church  of  their  own. 
This  greatly  weakened  the  Charleston  church  and 
by  the  close  of  the  present  period  it  had  become 
almost  extinct.  In  1737  a  company  of  Welsh 
Baptists  from  Welsh  Tract,  Pa.  (now  Delaware), 
settled  on  the  Peedee  river,  S.  C,  and  formed  the 
Welsh  Neck  church. 

In  1714,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  some 

Baptists  in   Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.,   Robert 

Nordin  was  sent  out  by  the  General 

®»  I^  Vir-    Baptists   of   London.     He   succeeded 

JSTI?*       ^^  organizing  a   church   at   Burleigh 

?.  *'**'and  another  in  Surrey  county.  In 
Connecti-  ^^-^  ^  Baptist  church  was  formed 
cut.  ^^  northern  North  Carolina  under  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Palmer,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Tract  church  and  who 
was  presumably  Calvinistic.  In  Connecticut, 
through  the  labors  of  Valentine  Wightman,  Stephen 
Gorton,  and  others.  General  (Six  Principles)  Bap- 
tist churches  were  constituted  at  Groton  (1705), 
New  Ix)ndon  (1726),  Wallingford  (1735),  and 
Farmington  (now  Southington)  a  little  later. 
These  were  closely  associated  with  the  General 
Baptist  churches  of  Providence,  Newport,  South 
Kingston,  and  Dartmouth,  R.  I. 

In  1643  Lady  Moody,  who  had  become  a  zealous 
antipedobaptist,  left  Massachusetts  and  settled 
at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.  On  her  way  she  spent  some 
time  in  New  Haven,  where  she  won  to  her  views  the 
wife  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first  governor  of  the 
colony  and  daughter  of  an  English  bishop .  For  many 
years  religious  services  were  held  by  Lady  Moody 
without  regular  church  organization.  Francis 
Doughty,  driven  from  Massachusetts  on  account 
of  antipedobaptist  views,  labored  for  a  while  at 
Flushing  and  left  for  Virginia  in  1656  without 
eflfectiug  a  church  organization.  In  1656  William 
Wickenden,  of  Providence,  preacheci,  baptized,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
7.  In  New    Flushing,  but  w^as  driven  away  after 

York.  imprisonment  and  an  attempt  to 
collect  from  him  a  heavy  fine.  From 
1711  onward  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Connecticut 
(General  Baptist),  frequently  visited  New  York 
on  the  invitation  of  Nicholas  Eyres,  a  prosperous 
brewer,  who  with  others  was  baptized  by  Wightman 
in  1714.  Eyres  became  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  ordained  and  the  church  recognized 
by  brethren  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
in  1724.  This  church  became  involved  in  debt 
and  controversy  (Arminianism  vs.  Calvinism)  and 
was  extinct  before  the  close  of  this  period. 
At  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  there  were  Baptists  from 
1 700  onward .  A  Baptist  church  (probably  General) 
was  constituted  a  little  later. 

The  Quaker  colonies  furnished  an  attractive 
field  for  Baptist  effort.  The  first  Baptist  church 
founded  in  this  section  was  that  at  Cold  Spring 
(16  >4)  through  the  labors  of  Thomas  Dungan,  an 
Irish  minister  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  First 
Church,  Newport.  This  church  became  extinct 
by  1702.  The  Lower  Dublin,  or  Pennepek,  church 
followed  in  1688.     Several  families  of  Welsh  Bap- 


tists, with  one  Irish  and  one  English  Baptbt,  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  two  years  earlier. 
Elias  Keach,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  famous  Benja- 
min Keach,  of  London,  was  converted  while  prac- 
tising imposture  upon  the  brethren  and  became 
a  preacher  of  power.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Pennepek  church  was  organized  in  1688,  and  in  a 
few  years  through  his  evangelistic  efforts  baptized 
believers  were  to  be  found  at  the  Falls,  Cold  Spring, 
Burlington,  Cohansey,  Salem,   Penn's 

8.  In  the     Neck,  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
duaker      places,  who  continued  to  be  members 

Colonies,     of    the    Pennepek    church     enjoying 
occasional     preaching     services      and 
gathering  quarterly  at  different  places   for  evan- 
gelistic services  and  communion.     Keach  returned 
to  England  in  1692.     Here  also  controversy  arose 
respecting  the  laying-on  of  hands  and   occasioned 
Reach's  withdrawal  in  1689  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.     The  laying-on  of  hands  became  the 
common  practise  of  the  churches  of    the    Phila- 
delphia Association,  but  was  never  a  term  of   com- 
munion.    Churches  were  formed  in  the   following 
places:  Piscataqua,  N.J.  (1689),  Middletown,  N.  J. 
(1688),  Cohansey,  N.J.  (1691),  Philadelphia  (1698), 
Welsh  Tract,  Del.  (1703),  Great  Valley,  Pa.  (1711). 
The  Welsh  element   prevailed,  but    many  of   the 
members  of  the  churches  were  English  and  not  a  few 
had  had  New -England  experience.     Many   Men- 
nonites  settled  in  this  region  and  reenforced  t!ie  anti- 
pedobaptist life;    so   also   the  Dunkers.     Baptists 
in    Philadelphia    were    considerably    strengthened 
(1692-1700)  by  the  conversion  to  their  views  of  a 
number  of  Keithian  Quakers.     Some  of  these  were 
constituent  members  of  the  church  and  in  1707  the 
Keithians  invited  the  Baptists  to  share  the  use  of 
their  meeting-house.     Seventh-Day  Baptists  early 
appeared  in  this  region  and  churches  were  organ- 
ized by  them  at  Piscataqua  (1705),  Newtown  (1700), 
and  Shiloh  (1737).     In  1707  churches  which  from 
the  beginning  had  held  general  meetings  together 
joined  in  organizing  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
than  which  no  agency  has  been  so  potent  in  the 
unification  and  extension  of  the  denominational 
life.     The   adoption,   with   modifications,    by    the 
Association    of    the    English    Particular    Baptist 
Confession  of  Faith  of  1689  tended  to  fix  the  doc- 
trinal type  of  what  was  long  the  most  aggressive 
aggregation  of  Baptists  in  America.     Before   the 
Great  Awakening  the  Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  were  carrying  on  successful  missionary 
work. 

2.  From  1740  to  1821 :  A  Socinianized  Arminian- 
ism long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  had 
wrecked  a  number  of  the  older  Calvinistic  Baptist 
churches.  As  in  England,  so  in  America,  evan- 
gelical religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  first 
third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Great 
Awakening  (see  Revivals  of  Religion)  found  the 
Baptists  wholly  unprepared  to  cooperate.  The 
Arminian  Baptists  were  repelled  by  the  Calvinistic 
teachings  of  the  great  evangelists,  while  Baptists 
of  all  parties  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
pedobaptists  that  they  would  have  been  disinclined 
to  join  heartily  in  any  general  Christian  movement. 
Yet    no    denomination  profited    more  largely  by 
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the  revival  of  religion.  A  considerable  number 
of  "  New  Light  "  churches  which  had  been  formed 
by  way  of  separation  from  churches  of  the  standing 
order  that  opposed  the  revival,  or  in  new  commu- 
nities from  the  products  of  the  new  evangelism, 
came  to  feel  that  the  practise  of  infant  baptism 
was  inconsistent  with  their  demand  for  regenerate 
membership.  In  many  cases  "  New 
Q^^  Light "  churches  were  cUvided  in  opin- 
Awaken-  ^^^  respecting  infant  baptism  and  mu- 
i2^^,  tual  toleration  of  each  others'  opinions 
was  agreed  upon.  Convictions  proved 
too  strong  to  allow  mixed  churches  long  to  persist 
and  separation  proved  inevitable.  Among  the 
most  valuable  accessions  to  the  Baptist  ranks 
from  this  source  was  Isaac  Backus  (d.  1806),  who 
was  for  many  years  the  champion  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  cause  of  religious  equality  and  wrote 
a  meritorious  history  of  the  New  England  Baptists. 
Hezekiah  Smith  (d.  1805)  after  his  graduation  at 
Princeton  (1762)  wrought  as  an  evangelist  in  South 
Carolina  and  more  largely  in  New  England.  While 
pastor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  church  he  devoted 
a  large  share  of  his  time  to  evangelistic  effort  and 
to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  support  of  Rhode 
Island  College.  The  First  Church  of  Boston,  under 
the  influence  of  Jeremy  Condy  (pastor  1739-65), 
had  become  Arminian  (Socinian)  in  sentiment 
and  strongly  opposed  the  revival.  Under  the  well- 
educated  and  eloquent  Samuel  Stillman  (pastor 
after  1765)  the  church  regained  its  evangelical  zeal 
and  its  high  standing  among  the  churches.  In 
17C9  the  membership  of  the  church  was  more 
tlian  doubled.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Awakening  a  number  of  brethren  led  by  Ephraim 
Bound  formed  a  second  Baptist  church  (1743). 
Valentine  Wightman,  one  of  the  very  few  Baptists 
of  the  older  sort  who  had  entered  heartily  into  the 
revival  movement,  assisted  in  the  ordination  of 
Bound.  The  Swansea  and  Rehoboth  churches 
hckl  resolutely  aloof  from  the  revival  movement 
and  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the  New  Light 
brethren  until  1771  when  several  hundred  were 
adde<i  to  their  membership  through  evangelistic 
effort.  Some  of  the  converts  formed  a  new  church 
at  Rehoboth  which  practised  open  conmiunion. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  '*  New  Light "  Congre- 
gational church  of  Rehoboth  suffered  schism, 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  baptized  evangelist,  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  antipedobaptist  party  which 
organized  on  an  opxjn  communion  basis.  Win- 
chester refused  to  adininister  the  Supper  to  any  but 
baptized  believers  and  was  excommimicated.  He 
afterward  became  a  Uiuversalist  leader.  A  third 
open  conununion  church  was  formed  in  this  region 
in  1777. 

The   churches  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
had  reached  a  position  of  assured  strength  that 
enabled  them  to  assert  their  principles 
2.  The  Phil-  -^j^jj  ^\^q  utmost  decision  while  main- 
5f*^^U^     taining   the    most   friendly   relations 
tion   '     ^^^^  ^^^^^  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations.   The  growth  of  the  churches 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  during  this  period 
was  only  normal.    The  Philadelphia  Association, 
being  long  the  only  body  of  the  sort  among  the 


Calvinistic  Baptists,  had  by  1762  extended  its 
influence  so  as  to  embrace  churches  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  At  this  time 
the  association  comprised  only  twenty-nine  churches 
with  a  membership  of  1,318.  The  territory  of  the 
association  was  covered  by  the  evangelizing  activity 
of  the  Tennents  and  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
was  so  effective  that  few  of  the  converts  became 
Baptists.  In  1756  measures  were  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar-school 
under  the  care  of  Isaac  Eaton,  at  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

About  1762,  members  of  the  association  under 
the  leadership  of  Morgan  Edwards  began  to 
agitate  and  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bap- 
tist College.  The  graduation  of  James  Manning 
and  Hezekiah  Smith  at  this  time 
3.  Khode  fj^^  Princeton  and  the  availability 
Islaiid  Col-  q£   ^jjg  former    for   educational  work 

(Brown      "^^^  h&ve  brought  the  matter  to  an 

TJnlver-  issue.  Rhode  Island  was  selected  as 
sity).  the  most  promising  location  for  a  col- 
lege because  of  its  men  of  eminence, 
its  central  position,  its  lack  of  a  college,  and 
its  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  hberty.  In 
1663  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
fer with  leading  brethren  there.  In  1764  a 
charter  was  secured,  which,  while  giving  control 
to  the  Baptists,  provided  for  the  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  institution  of  Quakers, 
Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians.  The  charter 
provides:  "  Into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institu- 
tion shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall 
forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  places  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  president  alone 
excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants  .  .  .  and  that  sectarian  dif- 
ferences shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and 
classical  instruction."  The  trustees  and  fellows 
included  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  various 
denominations.  Morgan  Edwards  visited  England 
on  behalf  of  the  college  and  Hezekiah  Smith  made 
a  canvass  of  the  South.  It  was  arranged  that 
pending  the  raising  of  funds  Manning  should  min- 
ister to  a  few  Baptist  families  at  Warren  and  con- 
duct there  a  grammar-school  (1764).  In  1765 
Manning  was  appointed  president  and  in  1769  seven 
young  men  received  the  bachelor's  degree — the 
first  academic  degrees  ever  conferred  by  a  Baptist 
institution.  In  1804  Rhode  Island  College  became 
Brown  University  and  under  this  name  has  steadily 
grown  in  equipment  and  influence.  Among  its 
presidents  have  been  Francis  Wayland,  Bamas 
Sears,  Alexis  Caswell,  E.  G.  Robinson,  E.  B.  An- 
drews, and  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  the  Warren 
Association  was  formed  in  1767.  Tlie  moving 
spirits  were  James  Manning  and  Hezekiah 
Smith.  Only  four  churches  participated  in  its 
organization,  Isaac  Backus  and  many  of  the  **  New 
Light "  brethren  as  well  as  all  of  the  older  churches 
holding  aloof  from  fear  lest  the  body  should  "  as- 
sume any  jurisdiction  over  the  churches."  The 
influence  of  the  Warren  Association  was  soon  felt 
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and  became  mighty  in  favor  of  education,  evangel- 
ization, and  religious  liberty. 

In  1749  Oliver  Hart  from  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  in- 
fluential in  reviving  the  Baptist  cause  and  in  form- 
ing the  Charleston  Association  after  the  model  of 
the  Philadelphia.  From  1742  onward  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  (Gano,  Vanhom, 
Miller,  Thomas)  visited  the  scattered  and  \morgan- 
ized  Baptists  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  won 
4  a     th        some  Arminians  to  Calvinism,  intro- 

Associa^  duced  better  church  discipline,  and 
tions.  secured  the  organization  (1765)  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  composed  of 
churches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Through 
the  labors  of  David  Thomas,  also  a  gift  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association,  several  churches  were 
constituted  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  and 
in  1766  formed  the  Ketokton  Association  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia. 
This  association  adopted  the  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion, with  its  requirement  of  the  laying-on  of  hands. 

Of  momentous  importance  for  the  diffusion  of 
Baptist  principles  throughout  the  South  was  the 
enthusiastic  evangelism  of  Shubael  Steams  and 
Daniel  Marshall,  "  New  Light "  Baptists  from  New 
England  (1754  onward).  Steams  had  become  a 
Baptist  in  New  England  (1751)  and  had  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary 
work  in  the  South.  Marshall  was  led  to  Baptist 
views  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  from  contact  with 
Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  type. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years  multitudes  were  con- 
verted and  accepted  Baptist  views  through  their 
ministry,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  Sandy  Creek  (N.  C.)  church  was 
^*  ?^w^*v"  org^^^z®^  ''^y  Steams  in  1755  and  in  a 
of  Stearna  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^"^^^  ^^  members, 
and  Mar-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Sandy  Oeek  Association 
shall.  "^^^  formed,  which  for  years  embraced 
all  the  churches  of  the  Separate  type  in 
the  South.  In  seventeen  years  the  connection  had 
grown  to  forty-two  churches  with  125  ministers. 
The  evangehsm  of  Steams  and  Marshall  was  char- 
acterized by  an  enthusiasm  that  verged  upon  fanat- 
icism. Many  new  converts,  without  previous  edu- 
cational equipment  or  subsequent  training,  entered 
zealously  upon  the  work  of  evangelization  and  the 
people  heard  with  gladness  their  uncouth  but  ear- 
nest testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  their  fiery  enthusiasm  and  their  im- 
willingness  to  take  out  licenses  and  conform  to  the 
Colonial  conditions  of  toleration  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia  suffered  much  persecution  in 
genuine  martyr  fashion  and  thereby  won  for  them- 
selves great  popular  acceptance  and  made  the  epis- 
copal establishment  highly  odious.  Virginia  Bap- 
tists of  the  older  type  conformed  to  the  laws  and 
suffered  little  persecution,  and  looked 
6.  Separate  with  disfavor  upon  the  Soparat<?  Bap- 
Baptists  in  tist«  as  unduly  enthusiastic  and  as 
Virginia,  allowing  untrained  and  untned  men 
(and  even  women)  freely  to  evangelize. 
Steams  was  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  inter- 
dependence than  the  independence  of  the  numer- 


ous and  widely  scattered  churches  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  Under  his  influence  overtures 
from  the  Regular  Baptists  for  the  imion  of  Regulars 
and  Separates  were  rejected  (1767)  by  a  small 
majority.  By  1770  many  churches  and  ministers 
of  the  association  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
rigorous  ruling  of  Steams  and  insisted  upon  the 
division  of  the  body  into  three  associations.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  General  Association 
of  Separate  Baptists,  for  Virginia,  and  the  Rapid- 
Ann  Association,  for  South  Carolina.  From  1770 
onward  the  Separate  Baptists  increased  in  Virginia 
from  1,335  in  1771  to  3,195  in  1773.  In  1774  it  was 
determined  by  the  General  Association  to  restore  the 
office  of  apostle,  and  Samuel  Harris,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Virginia  evangelists,  was  appointed 
apostle  for  the  southem  district,  and  a  little  later 
John  Waller  and  Elijah  Craig  became  apostles  for 
the  northern  district.  In  1775  the  question  of 
general  and  particular  redemption  was  debated  in 
the  General  Association,  and  by  a  small  majority 
particular  redemption  prevailed.  The  three  apos- 
tles withdrew  by  way  of  protest  and  disruption 
seemed  inevitable.  But  better  counsels  prevailed 
and  mutual  toleration  was  agreed  uf>on.  Arminian 
tendencies  gradually  disappeared  and  in  1783  the 
Philadelphia  O)nfession  was  adopted  with  provi- 
sion against  its  too  strict  construction. 

Virginia  Baptists  were  among  the  earliest  and 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  Revolution  and  led  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  equality.  The  General 
Association  in  1776  appointed  a  committee  on 
grievances,  which  zealously  devoted  itself  to 
the  abolition  of  dissenters'  disabilities  until  the 
establishment  itself  was  abolished,  the  glebe 
lands  confiscated,  and  absolute  separation  of 
Church  and  State  secured.  Not  content  with  being 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  religious  equality 
in  Virginia,  Virginia  Baptists  watched  closely  the 
forming  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
d^  iih"  ^^^  ^^T^Q  instrumental  in  prociuing  the 
ious  Lib- "  *^f^^^io^  of  art.  i,  which  prohibits 
erty.  "  Congress  from  taking  any  cogni- 
zance of  religion.  From  1883  on- 
ward Regular  Baptists  of  Virginia  joined  hands 
with  the  Separates  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
equality  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  in  1787  the  two  parties  united,  agreeing  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  names  Regular  and  Separate, 
and  adopting  the  name  ''  United  Baptist  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Virginia."  In  New  England  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists 
was  no  less  heroic,  but  it  was  far  less  successfuL 
In  Virginia  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  corrupt  and 
oppressive  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Baptists  had  the  cooperation  of  leading 
statesmen,  of  the  patriotic  masses,  and  (in  most  meas- 
ures) of  the  Presbyterians;  while  in  New  England 
the  clergy  and  members  of  the  standing  order  were 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  Colonial  independence  and 
Baptists  became  unpopular  by  agitating  their  griev- 
ances and  threatening  to  appeal  to  England  for 
their  redress  at  the  very  time  when  resistance  to 
British  authority  was  being  determined  upon.  This 
difference  of  attitude  of  the  Established  Churches 
in  the  two  sections  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
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Baptists  of  Yirginia  not  only  led  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  but  multiplied  in  niunbers  during 
the  Revolution  and  after,  while  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Baptists  failed  to  secure  religious  lib- 
erty and  made  little  progress  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1812  there  were  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  108,843  Baptist  commimicants,  while 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  nimibered  32,372, 
and  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  26,852.  In  Virginia  alone 
there  were  35,655  Baptist  church  members. 

3.  From  1812  to  the  Present  Time:  While  Bap- 
tists had  by  the  beginning  of  this  period  attained 
to  a  numerical  strength  of  nearly  200,000,  they  were 
deficient  in  culture  and  had  made  almost  no  pro- 
vision for  an  educated  ministry.  Brown  Univer- 
sity was  still  the  only  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  this  provided  no  theological  course.  In 
Boston,  Providence,  Newport,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charleston,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
churches  in  the  Philadelphia,  Warren,  and  Charles- 
ton Associations  there  was  considerable  culture. 
The  Charleston  Association  had  established  (1791) 
an  Education  Fund,  and  by  1813  had  aided  nine- 
teen young  ministers  in  securing  an  education, 
some  under  private  tutorship,  some  at  Brown 
University,  and  some  in  other  institutions.  In 
1812  the  Baptist  EMucation  Society  of  the  Middle 
States  was  constituted  and  Dr.  William  Staughton, 
of  Philadelphia,  began  to  instruct  students  for  the 

ministry    on    its    behalf.    The    vast 

^'  ^M^  ^'  majority  of  American  Baptists  at  this 

"tedM^r*  time   regarded   ministerial    education 

istry.  '     ^  on   impertinent   hirnian   effort   to 

exercise  the  divine  prerogative  of 
calling  and  equipping  ministers,  and  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  the  paying  and  receiving  of  minis- 
terial salaries  as  introducing  a  conunercial  element 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  work  unimpeded. 
A  large  proportion  of  Baptist  preachers  owned 
their  farms  and  were  self-supporting.  Many  of 
them  without  scholastic  advantages  acquired  con- 
siderable education  and  were  men  of  power.  The 
tendency  was  to  neglect  the  towns,  where  the  self- 
supporting  method  was  impracticable  and  where 
enthusiastic  but  illiterate  ministers  were  less  accept- 
able. Some  able  ministers  who  could  have  afforded 
to  minister  in  towns  and  cities  resolutely  refused 
to  leave  their  country  homes  and  work.  Churches 
like  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
pulpits  when  vacancies  occurred.  The  only  period- 
ical publication  in  circulation  at  the  time  was  the 
MaaaachuaeUs  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1803  and 
the  twelfth  in  1808.  Under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  it  exerted  a  strong 
but  not  very  wide-spread  influence  in  favor  of 
missions,  education,  and  better  methods  of  denomi- 
national work.  The  Lake  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (afterward  called  the  Hamilton  Missionary 
Society)  was  formed  in  Central  New  York  (1807) 
for  domestic  evangelisation.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century  (or  earlier)  Baptists  of  Boston,  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  joined  with 
other  denominations  in  contributing  toward  the 
support  of  the  missionary  work  of  Carey  and  his 
associates  in  India.  In  1812  Philadelphia  Baptists 
began  to  hold  monthly  union  meetings  and  larger 
quarterly  meetings  "  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel." 
The  conversion  to  Baptist  views  of  Adoniram 
Judson  and  Luther  Rice  (qq.v.),  as  they  were  about 
to  opxjn  up  missionary  work  in  India  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Conunissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  marks  an  era  in  the  history 
of  American  Baptists.  Judson  announced  his  con- 
version to  American  Baptists  through  Thomas 
Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  L.  BoUes,  of  Salem,  and 
threw  himself  and  his  missionary  enterprise  upon 
the  liberality  and  enlightened  zeal  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  Baptist  communities 
rejoiced  that  so  glorious  a  responsi- 
8.  Mission-  ^Hity  had  been  providentially  thnist 
wry  and  upon  the  denomination  and  began  at 
tional  ^°**  ^  organize  local  missionary  so- 
Work,  cieties  for  the  diffusion  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  the  raising  of 
funds.  "  The  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign  Parts  "  was 
formed  at  Boston  in  1813  with  Baldwin  as  presi- 
dent and  Daniel  Sharp  as  secretary.  Rice  returned 
to  America  (summer  of  1813)  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  American  Baptists  to  a  sense  of  their 
obligation  and  opportunity.  Through  his  'efforts 
local  missionary  societies  were  formed  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  and  considerable  money  was  raised. 
In  May,  1814,  thirty-three  leading  brethren  from 
eleven  States  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the 
"  General  Missionary  (Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," to  meet  triennially.  Richard  Furman,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas 
Baldwin  secretary.  The  Convention  appointed  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  as  an  executive  with 
Baldwin  as  president  and  Philadelphia  (from  1826 
onward,  Boston)  as  headquarters.  William  Staugh- 
ton of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary.  By  1817  Rice  and  other  leaders  had 
become  convinced  that  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
progress  of  denominational  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  Triennial  Convention  of  1817  ap- 
proved of  the  raising  of  fimds  for  this  purpose. 
In  1818  a  theological  institution  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  with  William  Staughton  and  Irah 
Chase  as  instructors.  As  early  as  1815  Rice  had 
reached  profound  conviction  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  missionary  work  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  the  West,  and  in  1817  the  Triennial 
Convention  decided  to  enter  upon  this  work.  Two 
sealous  and  well  educated  ministers,  J.  M.  Peck 
and  J.  E.  Welsh,  were  appointed  home  mission- 
aries. The  work  of  the  former  proved  apostolic 
and  was  of  momentous  importance.  From  1817 
onward  Rice  labored  with  consuming  zeal  for  the 
establishment  in  Washington  of  a  National  Baptist 
University.  Colimibian  College  was  opened  in  1822 
and  has  done  a  noble  work.  The  theological  work 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1821.    As  a  means  of  promoting 
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the  missionary  and  educational  work  Rice  began 
(1816)  the  publication  of  The  Latter  Day  Lumi- 
nary and   (1822)  The  Columbian  Star. 

By  1826  the  college  had  become  inextricably 
involved  in  debt.  The  situation  became  so  des- 
perate that  the  mission  funds  were  drawn  upon  to 
meet  pressing  claims.  From  the  beginning  the 
great  mass  of  the  Baptists  had  shown  themselves 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  missionary  and  educa- 
tional enterprises.  It  was  easy  for  ignorant  and 
illiberal  pastors  to  persuade  their  still  more  ignorant 
and  illiberal  parishioners  that  the  introduction 
of  commercialism  into  religion  was  of  the  devil 
and  that  they  were  doing  God  service  in  resisting 
all  efforts  at  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  money- 
gatherers.  In  many  cases  associations  excluded 
churches,  and  churches  members,  for 

3.  Opposi-  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  enter- 
tion  and     prises  fostered  by  the  Triennial  Con- 
Difficulties,  vention.      State     Conventions     were 

formed  as  bonds  of  union  for  those 
who  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  united  effort. 
Massachusetts  Baptists  had  effected  a  State  organi- 
zation in  1802.  South  Carolina  followed  in  the 
year  1821.  In  a  few  years  nearly  every  State 
had  organized  a  convention  made  up  exclusively 
•of  coojjerating  churches,  associations,  and  individ- 
uals. In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  missionary  movement  was  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  by  the  antieffort  party.  In  Ohio, 
Baptists  contributed  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1820, 
$547.  From  1821  to  1828  nothing  was  given,  while 
$10  constituted  the  contribution  in  1829  and  $5 
that  of  the  following  year.  In  Tennessee,  mission- 
ary societies  were  dissolved  and  associations  re- 
scinded all  resolutions  favorable  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Triennial  Convention.  Not  till  after  1840 
could  the  cause  of  missions  get  a  hearing.  The  most 
influential  leader  of  the  movement  was  Daniel 
Parker,  an  illiterate  enthusiast,  who  held  to  an 
extreme  type  of  supralapsarianism  and  wrought 
up  his  followers  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  organized 
effort.  It  was  in  the  regions  occupied  by  this 
perverse  type  of  Baptists  tliat  Alexander  Campbell 
(q.v.)  worked  so  successfully,  combining,  as  he  did, 
with  his  bitter  denunciation  of  human  institutions, 
vigorous  antagonism  to  hyper-Calvinistic  theology. 
In  1825,  owing  in  part  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  Columbian  College,  and  the  willingness  of  New 
England  Baptists  to  provide  for  its  supjx)rt,  the 
theological  work  was  transferred  to  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  with 
Irah  Chase  as  president.  In  1819  the  Baptists  of 
New  York  laid  the  foundations  for  Colgate  Uni- 
versity at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  with  its  literary  and 
theological  departments.  In  1826,  for  reasons 
above  suggested,   the  Triennial  Con- 

4.  Theo-     vention  left  Columbian  College  to  its 
loffical      own  resources,  retaining  only  the  right 

Seminaries,  to  nominate  fifty  brethren  from  whom 
its  Board  should  be  chosen.  The 
Baptists  in  the  various  States  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  founding  and  building  up  local  colleges 
to  give  adequate  support  to  Columbian,  and  recently 
its  Board  have  thought  it  best  to  declare  it  unde- 
nominational and  to  change  its  name  to  George 


Washington  University.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  denomination  for  nainisterial 
education  by  the  establishment,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  already  mentioned,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1850),  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Southern  Baptbt  Theological  Seminary  (1859, 
Louisville,  Ky.),  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  1867),  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1868,  Upland,  Penn.),  Pacific  Coast  Baptist 
Theological  Semmary  (1890,  Berkeley,  Cal.), 
Baylor  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (1901 ,  connected  with 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.),  Kansas  City 
Theological  Seminary  (1901),  and  the  Theological 
Department  of  Union  University  (1867,  Richmond, 
Va.).  These  institutions  have  property  and  en- 
dowments aggregating  about  $7,000,000,  over  100 
instructors,  and  over  1,200  students. 

The  denomination  maintains  about  100  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  various  grades  with  property 

and   endowments   aggregating    about 

6.  TJnlver-  $45,000,000,  nearly  2,000  instructors, 

•ities,  Col-  and  30,000  students.     The  most  im- 

leffea,  and  portant  of  these  are   the    University 

Schools,    of    Chicago,    Chicago,    111.     (founded 

1891,  with  assets  of  S20,000,000); 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1764,  S5,500r 
000);  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1819, 
$2,500,000);  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn. 
(1846,  $1,700,000);  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Tex.  (1845,  $600,000);  Colby  CoUege,  Waterville, 
Me.  (1818,  $700,000);  Denison  University,  Gran- 
ville, O.  (1831,  $1,050,000);  Stetson  University, 
Deland,  Fla.  (1887,  $600,000);  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.  (1838,  $550,000);  Richmond  CoUege, 
Richmond,  Va.  (1832,  $1,065,000);  Rochester  Uni- 
versity, Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1850,  $1,370,000); 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  (1834, 
$500,000);  WilliMn  Jewell  College,  Liberty.  Mo. 
(1849,  $550,000);  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  (1833,  $431,000);  Vassar  CoUege,  Pougb- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  (1861,  $1,660,000).  A  score  of 
other  institutions  with  less  ample  resources  are  doing 
good  work  along  chosen  lines.  There  are  more  than 
100  academic  institutions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  denomination,  with  nearly  20,000  students  and 
nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  property. 

By  1832  the  domestic  missionary  work  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  had  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  need  of  a  separate  Board  and  a  8ep>arate 
appeal  for  funds  was  apparent.  At  this  time  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was 
organized.    The   Society   has  always    made    New 

York  City  its  headquarters.     Its  mis- 

e.  The      sionary  work  on  the  frontiers,  among 

Home       ^jjg    Indians,     negroes,     and    foreign 

Society!     populations,  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 

and  Porto  Rico,  employs  at  present 
over  1,500  missionaries  and  teachers.  There  aie 
twenty- five  schools  and  colleges  for  colored  pec^le 
supported  by  it  wholly  or  in  part.  It  has  nearly 
$1,500,000  of  permanent  funds  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  mission  and  school  properties  valued  at 
$1,300,000.  Since  its  organization  nearly  200,000 
persons  have  been  baptized  by  its  missionaries 
and  nearly  6,000  churches  organized. 
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The  demand  for  an  agency  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  denominational  and  other 
religious  literature  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Baptist  General  Tract  Society  in  1824.  Its  head- 
quarters were  at  Washington  and  it  was  under  the 
general  direction  of  Luther  Rice.  The  complica- 
tions that  arose  in  connection  with  Columbian  Col- 
lege and  the  superior  publishing  and  distributing 
facilities  offered  by  Philadelphia  led  to  a  change 
of  location  in  1826.  In  1840  a  revised  constitution 
with  the  name  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  adopted.    The  society  has 

p  "hH  fonned   an   important   factor  in  the 

tion  Sol  growth  of  the  denomination  and  it  has 
ciety. "  ^^P^  abreast  of  its  needs.  The  annual 
receipts  of  the  publishing  department 
at  present  amount  to  nearly  $900,000  and  in  its  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  departments  to  about  $200,000. 
Its  net  assets  amount  to  about  $1,600,000.  The 
refusal  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  pubUcation  of  a  Burmese 
version  in  which  the  words  for  "  baptize  "  and 
"  baptism  "  were  translated  by  words  equivalent 
to  "  immerse  "  and  "  immersion  "  (see  Bible  Socie- 
ties, III,  §  2)  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1836).  The  refusal 
of  this  society  to  secure  the  pubUcation  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  in  which  "  immersion  "  should  supplant 
"  baptism  "  led  to  the  fonnation  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  (1850),  which  employed  Thomas  J. 
Conant,  H.  B.  Racket t,  and  others  to  prepare  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible  with  critical  apparatus 
and  notes.  The  New  Testament  and  portions  of 
the  Old  were  completed.  Hostility  between  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Union  was  crippling  to  both  and 
in  1883  both  were  compelled  by  a  great  denomi- 
national gathering  to  relinquish  the  field,  the 
Missionary  Union  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
foreign  languages  in  its  fields  and  the  PubUcation 
Society  undertaking  to  complete  and  circulate  the 
Bible  Union  and  the  Anglo-American  Revised 
versions,  as  weU  as  the  King  James  version. 

Before  1840  the  slavery  question  was  agitated 
in  Baptist  circles.  Many  Southern  Baptists,  in- 
cluding leading  ministers,  were  slaveholders,  and 
nearly  all  were  very  sensitive  to  Northern  abolition- 
ist utterances.  In  1843  the  neutraUty  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  was  reaffirmed.  With  a  view 
to  making  continued  cooperation  practicable,  Rich- 
ard Fuller,  an  eminent  Southern  Baptist,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Triennial  Convention  for  1844 
for  the  elimination  from  the  consideration  of  the 
body  of  all  matters  foreign  to  the  object  designated 
in  the  constitution  and  declaring  cooperation  in 
the  proper  work  of  the  body  not  to  involve  or 
imply  concert  or  sympathy  as  regards  other  matters. 
This  resolution  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  one 
whereby  the  body  disclaimed  aU  sanction  of 
slavery  or  of  antislavery  and  left  each  individual 
free  in  a  Christian  manner  and  spirit  to  express  and 
promote  his  own  views  on  these  subjects.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  was  thought  to  have  pro- 
cured the  resignation  of  an  Indian  missionary  who 


was  a  slaveholder.  Southern  Baptists  were  con- 
vinced that  thenceforth  slaveholders  would  be  dis- 
criminated  against  and   that   future 

®  •  ^  sessions  of  the  Convention  would  be  ren- 
Baptists.  ^^^^  tumultuous  by  attacks  on  slavery 
and  rejoinders.  A  literary  controversy 
between  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brcwn  Uni- 
versity, and  Richard  FuUer  awakened  much  inter- 
est and  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  harmony 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.  Con- 
ciliatory measures  were  attempted  on  both  sides; 
but  the  conviction  had  become  overmastering 
among  Southern  leaders  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
South  could  work  more  successfully  with  separate 
Convention  and  Boards.  This  poUcy  was  carried 
into  effect  in  May,  1845,  by  370  messengers  from 
the  various  Southern  States.  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Boards  were  at  once  constituted,  and  both 
these  departments  of  work  have  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  (Rich- 
mond) has  for  years  conducted  successful  mission- 
ary work  in  Italy,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  has  attained  to  an  annual 
income  of  about  $300,000.  The  total  membership 
of  native  churches  under  the  Board  is  reported 
(1905)  as  11,423.  The  Home  Mission  Board  (At^ 
lanta)  expends  nearly  $200,000  a  year  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Convention,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  Sunday- 
school  Board  (NashviUe),  besides  furnishing  Sun- 
day-school papers  and  other  requisites,  publishes  a 
number  of  books,  and  fosters  Sunday-school  work 
through  a  professorship  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  through  district  secre- 
taries who  labor  throughout  its  constituency.  Its 
annual  receipts  are  about  $125,000.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  is  cherished  by  the 
Convention,  which  nominates  brethren  from  whom 
the  members  of  its  Board  are  chosen  and  receives 
its  annual  report. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Trien- 
nial Convention  became  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  which  has  since  had  annual  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  etc.  Women's  auxiliary  societies 
cooperate  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  Boards. 

The  Baptist  Congress  is  not  strictly  a  denomina- 
tional organization;  but  is  supported  by  subscribing 
members  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 

0.  The       ing  for  the  free  discussion  of  current 

Baptist  questions  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  life. 
an?"    ^^  annual  reports  furnish  the  public 

Toanff  ^'^^^  ^^®  °^^^  advancetl  thought.  The 
People's      Baptist    Young    People's    Union  of 

Union.  America  (1891  onward)  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Christian  activity,  intelligence, 
and  denominational  spirit  among  the  Baptist 
young  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Baptist  owners  of  slaves  were  by  no  means  in- 
different to  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  400,000  negro  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  these 
were  members  of  the  churches  of  their  masters;  but 
in  the  towns  and  cities  many  negro  churches  had 
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been  constituted.  The  first  of  these  on  record  is 
that  in  Savannah,  Ga.  (1788)  of  which  Andrew 
Bryan  was  for  many  years   pastor.    The   largest 

negro  Baptist  church   before  emanci- 

^ed  B*^"     P^^^®*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Richmond,  Va.,  of 

^'tists*^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  twenty-five  years  Robert 

Ryland,  president  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege, was  pastor.  In  many  churches  controlled  by 
the  whites  a  majority  were  negroes.  After  eman- 
cipation they  everywhere  effected  separate  church 
organization.  Associations  were  almost  immedi- 
ately formed,  State  Conventions  soon  followed,  and 
in  1880  a  National  Convention  was  organized  with 
its  Home  Mission,  Foreign  Mission,  Education,  Pub- 
lishing, and  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Boards. 
Besides  the  University,  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Colleges  founded  and  fostered  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  they  have  estab- 
lished, own,  and  control  scores  of  institutions  of 
higher  and  lower ,  grades.  Over  15,0)^  students 
are  in  attendance  at  these  schools.  While  hundreds 
of  their  ministers  have  enjoyed  educational  advan- 
tages and  are  in  a  position  to  elevate  those  under 
their  ministry,  thousands  are  illiterate  and  inca- 
pable of  wise  leadership.  Since  emancipation  they 
have  increased  in  number  fivefold,  the  present  mem- 
bership, according  to  the  statistician  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  (1905)  being  2,189,000. 

The  first  to  gather  German  Baptist  churches  in 
America  was  Conrad  Fleischmann,  a  Swiss,  who  in 
1841   organized   three  churches  in   Pennsylvania. 

By  185 1  there  were  eight  small  churches 
11.  aerman  with  405  members.     The  present  mem- 
Baptists,    bership  is  about  25,000.     They  have 

seven  annual  Conferences  and  a  trien- 
nial General  Conference.  Their  publishing  house 
is  located  in  Cleveland  and  their  trainingnschool  for 
ministers  is  organically  connected  with  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary.  Educational  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  from  the  first  gener- 
ously assisted  by  American  Baptists. 

The  first  Scandinavian  Baptist  church  in  America 
was  formed  in  Illinois  in  1848.  At  present  there 
are  about  5,000  Dano-Norwegian  Baptists  with 
eighty-six  churches,  whose  representatives  meet 
annually   in   seven   Conferences.     Their   ministers 

are  educated  in  the  Dano-Norwegian 

Department  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Baptiiits    ^^®  University  of  Chicago.    Swedish 

Baptists  (first  church  organized  1853) 
are  far  more  numerous,  having  at  present  over  300 
churches  and  nearly  25,000  members.  The  educa- 
tion of  their  ministers  is  provided  for  in  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Scandi- 
navian Baptists  are  most  numerous  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  the  United  States: 
(a)  The  Six-Principles  Baptists  are  a  survival  of  the 
General  Baptists  that  prevailed  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  in  the  early  time.  They  still  contend 
for  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  indispensable  or- 
dinance. They  have  at  present  less  than  a  score 
of  churches  with  less  than  a  thousand  members. 

(6)  The  first  Seventh-Day  Baptist  church  was 
organized  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1671.     As  the  name 


12.  Scandi- 
navian 


indicates,  they  make  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  as  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  rather  than 
the  Lord's  Day  an  essential,  and  devote  much  of 
their  attention  to  showing  the  error  of  adopting 
another  day  and  the  evil  consequences  that  flow 
from  this  perversion.  They  have  institutions  of 
learning  at  Milton,  Wis.,  and  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y., 
and  circulate  considerable  literature  through  their 
publishing  house  at  the  latter  place.  They  have 
ninety-seven  churches  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  9,0(X),  scattered  over  twenty-four  States.  For 
the  so-called  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  German,  see 
Communism,  II,  5. 

(c)  The  Free-Will  Baptists  originated  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1780  under  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
jamin Randall  who  left  the  Congregationalist  body 
to  become  an  anti-Calvinistic  and  open  communion 
Baptist.  The  Arminian  teaching  was  no  doubt 
due  to  Methodist  influence.  Free-Will  Baptists  took 
an  active  part  in  the  antislavery  agitation  (1835 
onward)  and  thus  closed  the  South  against  their 
influence.  They  were  reenforced  in  1841  by  2.500 
Free-Communion  Baptists  of  New  York  State; 
but  the  Adventist  movement  a  little  later  deprived 
them  of  a  large  nomber.  From  1845  to  1857  tbeir 
numbers  declined  from  60,000  to  49,000,  but  by 
1870  they  regained  this  loss.  They  have  lost  about 
1,500  members  since  1890;  the  present  membership 
(1905)  is  86,322.  They  have  1,543  churches  dis- 
tributed over  thirty-three  States.  They  cariy 
adopted  quarterly  and  annual  conferences,  the 
former  made  up  of  delegates  of  churches,  the  latter 
of  delegates  from  the  former.  The  system  is  ovci^ 
topped  by  the  General  Conference  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  annual  conferences.  The 
quarterly  meeting  may  discipline  churches,  the 
annual  meeting  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  annual  meetings.  Ministers  are 
first  licensed  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  after 
probation  are  ordained  by  the  council  appointed 
by  the  same  body.  Women  are  eli^ble  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry.  Negotiations  looking  to  the 
union  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists  with  the  Regular 
Baptists  of  the  North  are  pending  with  good  pros- 
pects of  success. 

(d)  It  has  been  noted  that  the  General  Baptists 
from  Virginia  first  introduced  Baptist  teaching 
into  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  churches  formed 
under  this  influence  refused  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists.  After  a  time 
they  adopted  the  name  Original  Free-Will  Bi^tists 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  more  numerous 
body  mentioned  above.  They  differ  from  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists  in  practising  foot-washing,  anointing 
the  sick  with  oil,  restricting  the  ministerial  office 
to  men,  and  having  ruling  elders  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies.  Annual  conferences  may  silence 
unworthy  preachers,  disown  elders,  and  •  settle 
church  difficulties.  They  have  three  Conferences, 
167  churches,  and  less  than  12,000  xn^nbers,  all 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

(e)  A  number  of  General  Baptist  chuix^hes  of  the 
older  English  type  failed  to  amalgamate  with  the 
more  popular  Baptist  parties  of  the  ninete^ith 
century.  The  first  association  of  this  party  was 
formed  in   Kentucky  in   1824.    This    asaodatioD 
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adopted  open  communion  in  1830.  A  General 
Association  was  formed  in  1870  to  embrace  all 
the  churches  of  the  connection.  Unlike  most  of 
the  smaller  Baptist  bodies,  this  had  increased 
from  8,000  members  in  1870  to  21,362  in  1890. 
More  recent  statistics  are  not  available.  Their 
confession  of  faith  indicates  closer  agreement 
^•ith  Regular  Baptists  in  doctrine  and  in  practise 
than  does  that  of  the  Free- Will  Baptists.  They  have 
about  400  churches  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Nebraska. 

(/)  A  few  churches  in  Indiana  have  retained  the 
name  Separate  Baptists.  They  are  in  general 
agreement  with  Free- Will  Baptists.  They  seem  to 
be  confined  to  Indiana,  where  they  have  an  asso- 
ciation with  24  churches  and  about  1,600  members. 

(g)  In  the  union  of  Regular  and  Separate  Bap- 
tists in  Kentucky  in  1801  a  doctrinal  basis  not 
strictly  Calvinistic  was  adopted.  About  200 
churches  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas,  ^ith  a  membership  of  over 
13,000,  still  call  themselves  United  Baptists  and 
hold  aloof  from  the  great  Baptist  body.  They  are 
moderately  Calvinistic,  practise  restricted  com- 
mimion,  and  insist  upon  foot-washing  as  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  practised  by  all  baptized  believers. 
They  have  several  associations. 

(h)  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  bitter 
opposition  that  arose  in  many  Baptist  commu- 
nities to  the  missionary  and  educational  enter- 
prises that  centered  in  the  Triennial  Convention 
(1814  onward).  The  Chemung  Association  (N.  Y. 
and  Penn.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  (1835)  to 
disfellowship  other  associations  that  had  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  and  practise  of 
the  gospel  by  "  uniting  themselves  with  the  world 
and  what  are  falsely  called  benevolent  societies 
founded  upon  a  monied  basis.''  This  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  many  other  associations, 
especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Besides 
holding  to  extreme  necessitarian  (supralapsarian) 
doctrine  in  accordance  with  which  human  agency 
in  the  conversion  of  men  is  absolutely  ineffective 
and  the  attempt  to  employ  it  impertinent,  they 
practise  foot- washing  as  an  ordinance  and  utterly 
repudiate  missionary,  Bible,  tract,  Sunday-school, 
and  temperance  societies.  State  conventions,  theo- 
logical schools,  and  similar  organizations.  The 
United  States  census  of  1890  brought  to  light  121,- 
347  Baptist  communicants  of  this  type,  with 
churches  in  twenty-eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Olumbia.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia,  but  are  found  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Texas  and  from  Nebraska  to  Florida.  They  call 
themselves  Primitive  Baptists;  they  are  commonly 
called  "  Hardshells  "  and  Anti-Mission  Baptists 
by  their  opponents. 

(0  The  followers  of  Daniel  Parker,  the  most 
virulent  opponent  of  the  organized  w^ork  of  the 
denomination  (b.  in  Georgia,  ordained  in  Tennessee 
in  1806,  active  in  Illinois  1817-36,  and  in  Texas 
after  1836),  are  known  as  the  Old  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists.  They  still  persist 
in  twenty-four  States  and  had  in  1890  nearly  500 
churches    with    nearly    13,000    members.    They 


derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
Parker  set  forth  in  certain  pamphlets  (1826-29) 
on  the  doctrine  of  Two  Seeds.  This  was  a  fantastic 
dualistic  account  of  the  introduction  and  perpet- 
uation of  evil  in  mankind,  reminding  of  Gnostic 
speculations.  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and 
infused  into  them  particles  of  himself  so  that  they 
were  wholly  good.  The  devil  corrupted  them  by 
infusing  particles  of  himself.  It  was  predetermined 
by  God  that  Eve  should  bring  forth  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offspring,  the  seed  of  God,  and  that  her 
daughters  shoiUd  do  likewise.  The  evil  essence 
infused  by  the  serpent  led  to  an  additional  brood 
of  offspring,  the  seed  of  Satan  or  the  serpent. 
For  the  former  the  Atonement  was  absolute,  they 
will  all  be  saved.  The  Atonement  did  not  apply 
to  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  who  are  hopelessly  lost. 
The  doctrine  of  Parker  was  absolutely  fatalistic  and 
was  in  the  worst  sense  antinomian.  His  followers 
go  beyond  the  other  Primitive  Baptists  in  their  un- 
compromising hostility  to ''  human  institutions." 

(A;)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  came  into 
separate  existence  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
antinomian  hyper-Calvinism  of  the  churches  led 
by  Daniel  Parker.  They  teach  general  redemption 
along  with  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Like  most 
of  the  minor  Baptist  parties  they  practise  foot- 
washing  as  an  ordinance.  This,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  prevents  their  union  with  the  great 
Baptist  body;  but,  like  the  Primitive  Baptists, 
they  seem  to  object  to  organized  denominational 
missionary  and  educational  work.  The  chief 
strength  of  the  body  is  in  Tennessee,  but  congre- 
gations are  found  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas.  In  1890 
the  party  had  152  churches  w'th  a  total  member- 
ship of  8,254. 

The  Dunkers  (q.v.)  have  much  in  common  with 
Primitive  Baptists,  and,  with  the  Church  of  God 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830  by  John  Winebren- 
ner  (see  Church  of  God,  1),  are  more  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Baptists  than  some  of  the  above  parties. 
The  River  Brethren  (q.v.)  and  the  Mennonite  body 
known  as  the  Brtider^emeinde  (see  Mennonites) 
have  much  in  common  with  Baptists.  The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (q.v.),  originally  an  offshoot  from 
the  Baptists,  agree  with  the  latter  in  insisting 
upon  immersion  as  the  only  valid  baptism  and  in 
their  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  matters  of  faith  and  practise.  They  differ 
from  Baptists  in  a  number  of  important  matters, 
but  there  is  more  in  common  between  progressive 
Disciples  and  the  great  Baptist  body  than  there 
is  between  the  latter  and  several  of  the  minor 
parties  that  bear  the  Baptist  name.  The  body 
who  call  themselves  "  Christians,"  frequently  known 
as  the  Christian  Connection  (see  Christians)  also 
regard  immersion  of  believers  as  the  only  true 
baptism.  They  practise  open  communion  and 
admit  to  membership  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  respecting  immersion.  In  England  they 
would  pass  for  satisfactory  Baptists. 

m.  Baptists  in  the  British  Possessions.— 1.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada:  The  Ms ri time  Provinces 
were  the  first  to  receive  Baptist  influence.  In 
1752  a  Dutch  Baptist  named  Andres  is  said  to  have 
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settled  in  Lunenburg  and  to  have  disseminated 
his  principles  there.  In  1763  Ebenezer  Moulton 
of  Massachusetts  organized  a  church  at  Horton, 
N.  S.,  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  which 
soon  became  wholly  Baptist.  Just  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  considerable 
number  of  New  England  Baptist  loyalists  found 
their  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince   Edward   Island.     In    1880  an  association 

was  formed  which  adopted  the  English 

1.  The      Particular  Baptist  Confession  of  1689. 

Maritime    In   1846   the   Baptist   Convention  of 

Provinces.  Nova    Scotia,    New    Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  formed 
with  a  constituency  of  14,177.  Acadia  Univer- 
sity (chartered  1840,  successor  to  Horton  Academy, 
1828)  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  and  has  educated  a  large  number  of 
leaders  not  only  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
for  Western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  now 
has  endowment  and  equipment  worth  about  ^00,- 
000.  The  Convention  has  its  domestic  and  foreign 
mission  boards  and  has  engaged  zealovisly  and 
successfully  in  every  line  of  denominational  work. 
About  17,000  Free- Will  Baptists  have  united  with 
the  Regulars  on  the  basis  of  a  brief  doctrinal  state- 
ment that  avoids  strict  Calvinistic  phraseology 
and  insistence  on  restricted  communion.  The 
Maritime  Baptists  number  at  present  about  67,000. 
Baptist  loyalists  in  small  numbers  during  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  their 
way  into  what  is  now  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  about 
six  small  churches  had  been  organized  in  three 
widely  separated  localities.  These  were  fostered 
by  missionary  effort  from  the  United  States  and 
reenforced  by  further  inmiigration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Later  a  considerable  number  of 
English  Baptists  of  open  communion  antecedents 
came  in  and  were  the  occasion  of  discord.  In  1816 
a  company  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  had  become 
Baptists  in  connection  with  the  Haldane  movement, 
settled  in  the  Ottawa  region.  Most  of  these  became 
advocates  of  restricted  communion;  but  several  of 
the  most  eminent  (notably  John  Gilmour)  favored 
open  communion.  A  society  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land (1836)  for  fostering  Baptist  work  in  Canada. 
The  Upper  Canada  Missionary  Society  refused  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  educational  and  mission- 
ary work  that  centered  in  Montreal  and  was  con- 
ducted under  English  open  communion  auspices. 

The    Canada    Baptist    College    estab- 

and  STe^  lished  in  Montreal  in  1838  died  of  in- 

bec.        anition  in  1849,  although  it  had  at  its 

head  such  scholars  as  Benjamin  Davis 
and  J.  M.  Cramp.  Dissension  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  further  efforts  to  provide  the  denomination 
with  educational  facilities  until  1860,  when  the 
Canadian  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  was 
opened  at  Woodstock  with  R.  A.  Fyfe  as  Principal. 
Fyfe  proved  a  leader  of  the  first  rank  and  exerted 
a  strong  unifying  influence  upon  the  denomination. 
By  this  time  the  denomination  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  had  a  membership  of  about  13,000. 
After  cooperating  with  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union   in  foreign  mission  work  for  a 
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number  of  years,  the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
organized  an  independent  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
whose  work  has  steadily  grown  until  at  present 
$40,000  are  expended  annually  on  its  missions  in 
India  and  Bolivia.  In  1881  Toronto  Baptist 
College  was  founded  as  a  theological  senunary 
by  Senator  William  McMaster.  This  institution 
developed  into  McMaster  University  as  a  result  of 
the  bcKjuest  of  nearly  $1,000,000  by  the  founder. 
In  1888  the  organization  of  the  denomination  was 
completed  in  a  new  constitution  and  charter, 
which  commits  to  the  Convention  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  delegates  of  churches  the  election  of 
Home  Mission,  Foreign  Mission,  Publication,  and 
Education  Boards.  Baptists  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
now  number  about  47,000. 

Baptist  work  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  began 
about  1873.  It  has  grown  to  large  proportions 
and  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  Baptists  in  the  older 
Provinces,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United 
States.  A  Convention  'was  organized 
-_  ^- P**  ^  m  1881,  and  Brandon  College,  at 
^^^'^^J*  Brandon,  Man.,  was  established  in 
1899.  The  college  already  has  equip- 
ment and  endowment  worth  about 
$150,000.  The  Baptist  cause  in  British  Columbia 
has  not  yet  attained  to  very  large  dimensions. 
During  the  earlier  years  Baptist  churches  in  this 
region  worked  in  connection  with  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  In  1897  they 
formed  a  Convention  of  their  own  and  since  that 
time  they  have  depended  for  help  chiefly  upon  the 
Baptists  of  the  older  Provinces.  Baptists  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories  now  number 
about  7,000;  in  British  Columbia,  2,000. 

2.  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand:     In 
these  colonies  Baptists  were  among   the  earliest 
British  settlers,  and  Baptist  churches  were  organ- 
ized from  1834  onward.    The  several  British  types 
of  Baptist  life  have  been  represented   and  some 
controversy  has  had  place  regarding  conununion, 
CaK-inism  and  Arminianism,  etc.;  but  the  ordinary 
English    open   communion    type     has    prevailed. 
There  are  still  about  a  dozen  churches  of  the  old 
Particular    Baptist    antimissionary      type.      Most 
of  the  churches  of  the  various  provinces  are  grouped 
in  seven  Unions,  which  correspond  with  each  other 
and  support  in  common  a  reUgious  journal.     The 
Baptist  College  of  Victoria  in  affiliation   with  the 
University  of  Melbourne  was  conducted  from  1890 
to    1900    and    then    abandoned.    Some     Foreign 
Mission  work  is  being  accomplished  in   India  in 
connection    with    the    English    Baptist     Society. 
There  are  at   present   in   Australasia   sixty-eight 
churches   and   about   21,000   members, 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  slow. 

8.  The  British  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
Africa:  English  Baptists  commenced  missionary 
work  among  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1814.  The  way  had  been  prepared  somewhat  by 
Moses  Baker,  an  American  negro  Baptist .  In  fif- 
teen years  there  were  10,000  Baptists  on  the  island. 
A  negro  insurrection  in  1831  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  their  church  property  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  leaders;  but  sympathy  was 
awakened  in  Britain  and  the  losses  were  made 
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good.  The  work  was  extended  to  the  Bahamas, 
Trinidad,  Honduras,  San  Domingo,  etc.  The  Ja- 
maica Baptists  have  at  present  nearly  200  churches 
and  nearly  34,000  members;  in  Haiti  there  are 
12  churches  with  nearly  2,000  members;  in  Cuba 
(through  American  Baptist  effort)  there  are  31 
churches  with  nearly  4,000  members;  in  the  Ba- 
hamas nearly  4.000  members;  and  in  Central 
America  10  churches  with  nearly  700  members.  In 
Africa,  through  American,  English,  and  German 
missionary  effort  there  are  81  Baptist  churches  with 
11,388  members,  mostly  in  British  territory,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Kamerun. 

4.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Asaam:  In  these 
British  possessions,  through  English,  American,  and 
Canadian  missionary  effort  1,244  churches  have 
been  organized  with  a  membership  of  over  126,000. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  converts  have  been 
won  by  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Mission  Lands:  In  China  there 
are  about  13,000  Baptist  church  members  almost 
equally  divided  among  the  English,  Northern,  and 
Southern  Baptist  missions.  In  Japan  there  are 
about  2,500  Baptist  church  members  of  whom  over 
2,000  belong  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  the  rest  to  the  missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  In  Mexico  missions  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  have  nearly  1,400 
church  members  to  their  credit,  while  those  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with 
twenty-six  laborers,  have  a  far  smaller  niunber. 
In  Brazil  the  missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention have  established  sixty-nine  churches  with 
a  membership  of  over  4,000,  and  in  Bolivia  Cana- 
dian Baptist  missionaries  have  organized  three 
churches  ^^ith  115  members. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. — 1.  Oer- 
many  and  Oerman  MiMions:  The  first  Baptist 
church  of  the  modem  type  organized  in  Germany 
was  formed  in  Hamburg  in  1834  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  G.  Oncken  (q.v.),  who  several  years  be- 
fore had  reached  Baptist  views  from  independent 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  In  his  youth  Oncken 
had  spent  some  years  in  England  and  had  been  sent 
(1823)  by  an  English  evangelical  society  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Germany.  Oncken  and  six  others 
availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  Bamas  Sears, 
of  the  United  States,  aftenvard  famous  as  an  edu- 
cational leader,  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands. 
Oncken  proved  a  leader  of  heroic  type  and  with 
the  aid  of  American  Baptists  carried  on  for  many 
years  ^ide-spread  and  fruitful  missionary  labors 
and  raised  up  like-minded  ministers  who  are  still 
carrying  forward  the  work  throughout  German- 
speaking  Europe  and  beyond.  In  1880  a  theo- 
logical seminary  was  estabUshed  near  Hamburg 
that  has  given  educational  equipment  to  hundreds 
of  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  young  men.  The 
present  membership  in  Germany  is  about  34,000. 
They  sustain  a  mission  in  the  Kamerun  iiiath  over 
2.000  converts.  The  German  Baptist  Union  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  includes 
churches  in  Austria  (648  members),  Hungary 
(10,500  members).  Switzerland  (796  members),  the 
Netherlands  (1,396  members),  Rumania  (277  mem- 


bets),  and  Bulgaria  (74  members).  The  Russian 
Baptist  churches,  which  have  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  activity  of  German  Baptists  of  the  Oncken 
type,  have  now  a  membership  of  about  25,000  and 
a  Union  of  their  own;  but  they  still  cooperate  with 
the  German  Union  in  the  raising  and  use  of  mis- 
sionary funds.  Through  the  missionary  labors  of 
German  Baptists  a  few  Lithuanians  were  brought 
into  the  Baptist  fold  (1857  onward).  A  more  suc- 
cessful work  was  done  among  the  Letts,  and  about 
7,000  of  the  Russian  Baptists  are  Lettish.  From 
the  same  source  Baptist  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Esthonians,  of  whom  over  1,000  arc 
now  Baptist  church  members.  The  Finns  received 
Baptist  teaching  from  the  Swedish  Baptists  (1868 
onward)  and  now  have  over  2,000  Baptist  church 
members. 

2.  Scandinavia:  From  Germany  Baptist  influ- 
ence also  extended  into  Scandinavian  lands.  Julius 
Koebner,  one  of  Oncken  *s  early  converts  and  co-^ 
laborers,  was  a  Dane  and  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land  won  to  his  faith  a  company  of  Christians  that 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  Lutheranism.  The 
first  church  was  organized  in  Copenhagen  in  1839. 
Persecution  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Baptist 
cause  and  religious  freedom  was  not  gained  until 
1850.  A  considerable  number  of  ministers  trained 
in  the  Scandinavian  Department  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  assisted 
in  carrying  fonvard  the  work  in  Denmark  as  well 
as  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1895  the  Danish 
Baptists  established  a  small  theological  school  of 
their  own.  They  have  not  made  rapid  progress 
and  their  present  membership  is  only  about  4,000. 
German  Baptist  influence  entered  Norway  not 
later  than  1840.  The  first  church  was  organized 
two  years  later.  At  present  Norwegian  Baptists 
have  over  30  churches  i*'ith  a  membership  of  about 
3,000.  A  Danish  Baptist  named  Foerster  labored 
in  Sweden  in  1848  and  baptized  five  persons  near 
Gothenburg.  The  Baptist  cause  has  greatly  pros- 
pered here,  so  that  at  present  there  are  40,000  mem- 
bers and  nearly  600  churches.  Since  1866  they 
have  had  a  theological  seminary  at  Stockholm. 
They  are  thoroughly  organized  for  missionary  and 
educational  work  and  have  reached  a  degree  of 
influence  and  recognition  enjoyed  by  Baptists 
nowhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

8.  France  and  Italy:  In  France,  Belgium,  and 
French  Switzerland  there  are  about  40  churches 
with  a  membership  of  2,272,  due  in  large  measure 
to  EngUsh  Baptist  missionary  enterprise.  In  Italy 
there  are  55  churches  and  about  1,500  members, 
the  resiilt,  in  almost  equal  measure,  of  the  mission- 
ary endeavors  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  latter  body  sustains  a  theological  college. 

Two  hi^y  significant  events,  indicating  the  de- 
sire of  Baptists  everywhere  to  draw  closer  together 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  world-wide  dissemination 
of  their  principles,  were  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baptist  Ck>nvention  (St.  Louis,  May,  1905)  to 
embrace  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  and 
its  islands  and  to  hold  triennial  meetings,  and  the 
Baptist  World  Congress  (London,  July,  1905),  in 
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which  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered 
and  organized  a  Baptist  World  Alliance,  to  meet 
every  five  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  union  of  the  Free  Baptists  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Regulars  (1905)  and 
the  steps  taken  toward  union  between  the  Free 
Baptists  of  New  England  and  the  Regulars  in  the 
same  year  show  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  union  rather  than  of  further  division. 

Counting  all  nominally  Baptist  bodies  through- 
out the  world,  the  present  number  of  Baptists  is 
about  6,000,000.  If  to  these  other  bodies  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  immersionists  be  added,  the  number 
is  increased  to  about  7,500,000. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
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96,  new  ed.,  with  notes  by  David  Weston,  2  vols..  New- 
ton, Mass.,  1871;  H.  S.  Burrage,  A  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  New  England,  Philadelphia,  1894;  H.  C.  Vedder, 
A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle  States,  ib.  1898; 
B.  F.  Riley,  A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  SotUhem 
States  East  of  the  Mississippi,  ib.  1898;  J.  A.  Smith,  A 
History  of  the  BaptisU  in  the  Western  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  ib.  18 — ;  L.  Moss.  A  History  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  States,  ib.  19 — ;  A.  H.  Newman, 
A  History  of  the  Baptist  Church^  in  the  United  States, 
New  York.  1898;  idem.  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achievement, 
ib.  1901  (the  work  of  different  persons);  C.  H.  Mattoon, 
Baptist  Annals  of  Oregon,  18JU-1900,  McMinnville,  Oregon, 
1905. 

IV.  Biographies  of  Baptists  (all  clergsrmen  except 
two):  M.  B.  Anderson,  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  Philadelphia. 
1895;  Isaac  Backus,  by  A.  Hovey,  Boston,  1859;  George 
Dana  Boardman,  by  A.  King,  ib.  1834;  Edmund  Botsford, 
by  C.  D.  Mallary.  Charleston.  1832;  James  PeUigru  Boyce, 
by  J.  A.  Broadus,  New  York,  1893;  J.  A.  Broadus,  by 
A.  T.  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  1901;  R.  C.  Burleson,  by 
H.  Haynes,  Waco.  1891;  Alexander  Campbell,  by  R.  Rich- 
ardson. 2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1868-70;  William  Colgate 
(layman),  by  W.  W.  Everts,  ib.  1881;  Nathaniel  Colver, 
by  J.  A.  Smith,  Boston.  1875;  Spencer  Houghton  Cone, 
by  Livermore.  New  York.  1856;  John  Price  Crozer  (lay- 
man), by  J.  W.  Smith.  Philadelphia.  1868;  E.  W.  Dadson, 
by  J.  H.  Farmer,  Toronto,  1903;  J.  Denovan,  by  O.  C. 
S.  Wallace,  ib.  1901;  Henry  Dunster,  by  J.  Chaplin,  Bos- 
ton, 1872;  The  Dunster  Family,  by  S.  Dunster,  ib.  1876; 
Richard  Fuller,  by  J.  H.  Cuthbert,  New  York.  1879; 
R.  A.  Fyfe,  by  J.  E.  Wells,  Toronto.  1882;  H.  B.  HackeU, 
by  G.  H.  Whittemore.  Rochester.  1876,  Adoniram  Judson, 
by  F.  Wayland.  2  vols.,  Boston,  1853.  and  by  E.  Judson, 
Now  York.  1883;  Jacob  Knapp  (autobiography),  ib.  1868; 
D.  A.  McGregor,  by  A.  H.  Newman,  Toronto,  1891;  P.  H. 
MeO,  by  P.  H.  Mell,  Jr.,  Louisville,  1895;  Jesse  Mercer, 
by  C.  D.  Mallary.  New  York.  1844;  John  Mason  Peck, 
by  R.  Babcock,  Philadelphia,  1864;  Luiher  Rice,  by  J.  B. 


Taylor,  Baltimore,  1840;  Adiel  Sheneood,  by  8.  Boykin, 
Philadelphia,  1884;  WiUiam  Stauifhion,  by  8.  W.  Lycd, 
Boston,  1834;  Baron  Stow,  by  J.  C.  Stockbridce.  ib.  1894; 
James  BameU  Taylor,  by  G.  B.  Taylor.  Philadelphia. 
1872;  Francis  Wayland,  by  F.  and  H.  L.  Wayland.  2 
vols..  New  York,  1868;  Rogm-  WiUiams,  by  J.  D.  Knowlec, 
Boston,  1834;  also  by  W.  Gammell.  ib.  1844;  and  H.  M. 
Dexter,  ib.  1879;  and  O.  8.  StrauM,  New  York.  1894; 
Elhanan  Winchester,  by  E.  M.  Stone.  Beaton,  1836;  Daniel 
Witt,  by  I.  B.  Jeter.  New  Orleana,  1875;  Carry,  Marsh- 
man  and  Ward,  by  J.  C.  Marahman,  London,  1859;  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  Ministers,  by  J.  B.  Taylor.  New  York,  186a 

BARADAI,  JACOB    QACOBUS     BARADiEUS). 

See  Jacobites. 

BARAITA.     See  Talmud. 

BARBARA,    SAINT:    A    saint     whose      career 

belongs  to  the  domain  of  legend;  her  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Martyrologium  Hieranipnianum  or 
in  Bede.  According  to  the  traditional  story,  she 
was  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  who,  having  been 
early  converted  to  Christianity,  was  g:iven  up  bj 
her  own  father  to  the  authorities,  and  beheaded 
by  the  presses  of  the  province,  Martinianus,  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  deny  Christ.  Her  father  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  lightning  at  the  scene  of  the 
execution,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  Nicomedia 
(in  Bithynia),  Tuscia  (i.e.,  Etruria),  and  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt;  the  time  was  either  under  Maximinus 
(235-238)  or  sixty  or  seventy  years  later  imder 
Maximianus  or  Galerius.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  she  is  popularly  considered  to  give  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  tempest,  and  she  is  also  the 
patron  saint  of  the  artillery.  She  is  invoked  by 
the  dying  in  consequence  of  the  story  of  Henry 
Kock  at  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  in  1448,  who,  being 
nearly  burnt  to  death,  called  on  her  and  was  pre- 
served alive  long  enough  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments.    Her  feast  falls  on  Dec.  4. 

Biblioqraprt:  C^estin,  Histoire  de  Ste.  Btsrbe,  "Paris,  1853; 
Villemot,  Histoire  de  Ste.  Barbe,  vierge  et  martyrm,  painmne 
de  Vartillerie  de  terre  et  de  mer  et  dee  mineure,  Besancon. 
1865.  ^^"^ 

BARBAULD,  ANITA  LETmA:  Poetess;  b.  at 
Kibworth  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
June  20,  1743;  d.  at  Stoke  Newington  (a  suburb 
of  London)  Mar.  9, 1825.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
school-teacher,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
father;  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld 
(d.  1808),  a  Unitarian  minister,  in  May,  1774;  with 
her  husband  she  conducted  a  very  successful  school 
at  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  till  1785;  thereafter  lived  at 
Hampstead  and  Stoke  Newington.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  her  brother  (Dr.  John  Aikin)  she  published 
her  first  volume  of  Poems  in  1773  and  four  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  by  J  [okn]  and  A,  L. 
Aikin;  in  1775  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children  and 
Early  Lessons  for  Children  (written  for  her  pupils), 
and  Devotional  Pieces  Compiled  from  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Her  later  writings  are  of  a  general  and 
critical  character  and  include  political  pamphlets, 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1797),  of  Akenside  (1808), 
the  British  Novelists  (50  vols.,  1810),  with  essay  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices,  etc.  Perhaps 
her  best-known  hymns  are  "  Come,   says  Jesus's 
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NKTcd  Toiee/*  **  How  bt^st  the  righteous  when  he 
dies,''  and  ''  Awake,  tny  so^A,  Uft  up  thine  e^^es.'' 
BIBLIOOR^PST:  Thm  W&rkM  of  A^  L^  Barbavid,  vWi  a  Mtn^ 
air,  bry  hist  nufle^  Ludjr  Aikenk,  2  ^roU**  Loodchq«  I82fi; 
Bln<  A^  L.  Le  BcvtotJ*  M^mtoir  of  A.L.  Barhauld.  miih  Letttrm 
ajvi  NoUtxM,  ib.  18T4;  Itfn.  G.  A.  Ellift.  Mtm&ir  of  A.  L. 
BarbatUd,  L^tien  €^id  StlKtiant  from  Potnmt  and  Pram 
WriMnot^  Boptan,  1874;  B.  W.  Ih]ffi«ld,  En^iiith  Hymn*. 
pp.    7ti.  225.  469,    Kew   York,  ISStij  JuXUui,  Hymnolo^, 

pp.  iia-iu. 

BAItBER,  HEIfRY  HERVEY:  tlnitarianj  b, 
at  Warwick,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1833.  He  wa»  educa- 
ted at  Deer  field  (Maas.)  Academy^  and  MeadviUe 
Theological  School  (1S61)*  He  held  BUcoefiaive 
|iaatoratee  at  Harvard^  Ma6S.  (1861-M),  Somervillep 
Haaa.  (18(36-84),  and  Meadviile,  Pa.  (1SS4-90), 
wliile  from  18^4  to  1904  he  was  professor  o£  philos* 
ophy  aud  theobg3r  at  Meadville  Theological  SchooL 
Eioce  1904  he  has  been  |>rofeaBor  ementua.  Ha 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  of  the  American  EconooQic  Aasociation,  and  from 
1875  to  1834  wail  editor  of  the  UnUarian  Retdetc. 

BARBER,    WILLDLM    THEODORE    AQtTILA: 

Wesleyan;  b.  at  Jaffna  (190  m,  n,  of  Colombo), 
Ceylon,  Jan.  4,  1858,  He  was  educated  at  London 
Univereity  (B,A.,  1882)  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1^3),  He  was  aflaistant  professor 
fn  the  Wesley  an  Theological  Mission  ary  College, 
Bichmond,  from  1 882  to  1 S^,  when  he  became  head- 
tnasberof  Wuchang  Hiasionary  High  School,  Cenlral 
China.  Eight  years  later  he  returned  to  England, 
and  until  1896  was  a  preacher  in  the  Leeds  (Bruns- 
wick) Circuit.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  general 
aedctary^  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society,  but 
two  years  later  was  cho»cn  headmaster  of  the  Leyi9 
Bchool,  Cambridge  I  where  he  had  already  been 
aasistimt  master  in  1877-80,  He  was  secretary 
of  the  General  Mii^ionary  Conference,  Blianghai, 
1890,  and  mnce  1902  has  been  a  member  of  the 
t^gal  Htindr^  of  the  Wcsleyan  Conference,  In 
theology  ha  is  a  broad  Evangel  icah  He  has  written 
The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  (London,  1894);  David 
HUlt  Missionary  and  Saint  (1898);  Raymond  Lidt, 
the  lUuminat^  Doctor  (1903);  and  David  HUtf 
on  Ap<Mtle  to  the  Chineee  (1906). 

BARBEYRAC,  hdr^'h^^Tilcf ,  JEAN;  French  wri- 
ter on  law;  b.  at  B^^ters  (44  m,  s.w,  of  Mont- 
pelUer),  Languedoc,  Mar.  15,  1674;  d,  at  Groningen 
Mar,  3, 1744 .  He  fled  with  hi^  parents  into  Switzer- 
land after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
1685;  studied  at  Lausanne,  Geneva ^  and  Prank- 
fort'^n-the^der;  became  teacher  in  the  College 
of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Berlin,  1697; 
and,  in  1710,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  and 
history  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  in  1716 
in  the  University  of  Groningen.  He  tranalated 
Puffendorf's  De  jure  naturm  tt  gtnliunt  into  French 
(2  vols.,  Amstcniam,  1706 )r  and  added  a  valuable 
preface  and  notes;  he  also  translated  other  works 
of  Puffendorf  and  Grotiua,  wrote  a  TrtiUti  du.  jeu 
(2  vola.,  1709),  maintaining  that  games  of  chance 
are  not  immoral,  and  a  TfaiM  de  la  morale  des  PWcs 
d$  V&glim  (1728).  Ha  was  a  moderate  Calvinbt, 
and  rvhised  to  sign  the  Helvetic  Fofmtda  Con- 
ee?Mu^,  which  disapproved  of  the  doctrines  of 
Amyraut  and  the  other  Saumur  theolo^ianH, 
1.-31 


BtntJOoaAPfiT:  GBTdeUt  OruUio  jundbriB  in  ottitutn  J.  Bat* 
hfj/me,  Qnyain^&u,  1744  (by  hia  oollmfvmy,  G,  T  BUiafc 
N&iicm  bioffruphiqut  mr  Barbet/raCf  MoDtpelLier,  tfi3fi, 

BARCKHAnSBIV-yOIXHAini  CQHTROVERSY; 

A  diaciis^n  of  the  question  of  predestination 
and  grace  which  was  carried  on  with  much  ardor 
in  Germany  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Brandenburg  particularly 
many  things  tended  to  start  troublesome  questions 
on  these  points.  The  ConftAt^io  Sigismundi  of 
1614  had  followed  the  Augi^burg  Confcsaion  with 
**  revision  and  Improvements,"  whereby  it  became 
not  merely  univcrsalistic,  but  synergLstic,  and,  in 
its  exposition  of  predestination,  approximated  to 
the  **  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  taught  both  the  absolute  election 
of  every  believer  and  tini versa!  grace.  The  need 
of  making  conoeseioiis  to  the  Lutherans  led  to  some 
modifications,  as  in  the  CoUotpiiurn  Lipmtnjte  of 
1631,  the  DeclaraJtio  Tkorunienms  of  1645  (see 
Leipsic,  Cou^oaT'T  of;  Tkork,  CoNTEaBNcB  of), 
and  an  edict  of  the  Great  Elector  in  1664  (in  C,  O.. 
Mylius,  Cori^u*  eonstUutionum  MoTrhicarum,  i, 
Berlin,  1737,  382  sqq.).  The  Brandenburg  Church 
was  thus  separatetl  from  orthodox  Calvinb^m^  while 
still  adhering  to  the  Reformed  type,  and  this  the 
more  as  a  larg?  number  of  French  congregations 
bound  to  Calvin's  Confesaio  Gailieana  were  settled 
in  the  country. 

The  Barckhausen-Volkmann  controversy  be^Ji 
with  the  publication  (Cologne,  1712)  of  the  TAews 
ihtologicm  of  Paul  Volkmann,  rector  of  the  Joa- 
chimsthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin;  it  was  a  complete 
presentation  of  the  Reformed  dogmatics,  maintain- 
ing universal  grace  and  conditional  election.  Kon- 
rad  Heinrich  Barckhausen,  a  native  of  Detmold 
and  colleague  of  Volkmann  tn  Berlin  (in  1715  rector 
of  the  Friedrich  Werder  gymnasium),  came  for- 
ward as  protagonist  gainst  Votkmann'd  views. 
Under  the  pseudonym  PaciUcus  Venn  us  he  pub- 
lished in  1712  an  Amxca  coUatia  dodrina  dc  gratia 
and  followed  it  the  next  year  with  a  coar»e  German 
writing  Mauritii  Xeodorpii  Co/innu*  crthodf^xust  d, 
t.  ein  kuTzes  Oespr^ch  .  ,  ,  %porin  heacheiden  un- 
tcrsuehl  wird  cb  und  wie  weii  die  Lehre  der  t/ntucrwa- 
liMttn  mil  dtr  Lehre  der  ersten  reformirten  Lehrer 
.  ,  ,  ilbereinkommen,  A  Berlin  preacher,  Stercfci 
by  name,  took  up  the  discussion  on  Volkmann's 
side  and  Philippe  Nand^  (q-v.)  replied.  Tlie  con- 
troversy was  growing  hotter  when  the  Prussian 
king,  Frederick  William  I,  in  1719  issued  an  edict 
commanding  both  sides  to  keep  silence  (Mylius,  ut 
sup,,  534-535),  (E.  F.  Karl  MClleu,) 

BiBLiodiiAFirr:  J.  O.  Wmlch,  EinSeituna  in  die  Rtiliffiant- 
atrriiigkfiUn  .  .  .  aiMer  der  ^panffeiiMch-ivtheritchtn 
Kircht!.  i,  457,  lit,  746  nqq.,  S  voU..  Jen»,  1733-^6;  H^r- 
ing.  Bvitr^gie  ntr  Gmehvchig  drr  tvan0cli^h*rficrmiurten 
Kireke  in  dtn  preunit€h4>randenburffi4tchen  Lihidwrn,  i, 
£7  Miq.^  li^rUn,  L784;  A.  Bchweist^r.  Dit  proUtiantiKktn 
Cmn^aldogmen,  Jl,  Sl6  iqq.,  Zurich.  1854  aqq, 

BARCLAY,  ALEXAHDER:  English  scholar  of 
the  Renaissance  period;  b.  probably  in  Scotland 
about  1475;  d.  at  Croydon  (9  m.  a.  of  London), 
Surrey,  1552.  He  is  believed  to  have  etudied  at 
one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  the  English  uiuversitics; 
traveled  on  the  continent;  was  made  chaplain  in 
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the  collegiate  church  at  Ottery  St,  Mary,  Devoii- 
shire;  afterward  became  a  monk  in  the  Benedict ine 
monastery  of  Ely;  in  1546  became  vicar  of  Great 
Baddow,  Essex^  and  of  Wokey,  Somersetshire;  in 
1552  also  rector  of  All  Saints  in  Lombard  Street^ 
London.  His  chiei  works  were  the  Ship  of  Fools 
(London,  1509),  a  translation,  with  ^me  additions, 
of  Sebastian  Brandt's  Narrenschiff ;  and  the 
Eclogues  (n.d.,  probably  1514). 

Bibliography:  A  t\ill  account  of  Barclay  and  vmluablQ  li?t 
of  referenoeff  is  given  in  DNB,  iji<  15B-l6t ;  con- 
sult also  for  list  of  his  writings  and  hJA  life  the  edition  of 
the  Ship  of  FooU,  by  T.  H.  Jamieiion,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh. 
1874. 

BARCLAY,  JOHN:  Minister  of  the  Chuj-ch  of 
Scotland  and  fomider  of  the  Barclayitea  or  Berm- 
ans;  b.  at  Muthill  (35  m.  n.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Perth- 
shire, 1734;  d.  at  Edinburgh  July  29,  1798.  He 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  St.  Andrews;  was  assistant 
minister  at  Errol,  Perthshire,  1759-^3,  being  dis- 
missed in  the  latter  year  for  teaching  obnoxiouii 
doctrine;  assistant  at  Fettercaim,  Kincardineshire, 
1763-72,  where  he  was  popular  and  admired, 
but  continued  to  promulgate  views  inacceptable  to 
the  ministers.  In  1773  the  General  Assembly  sus- 
tained his  presbytery  (Fordo un),  which  had  in- 
hibited him  from  preaching.  His  followers  then 
formed  indep>endent  congregations  at  Edinburgh 
and  Fettercaim,  and  Barclay  l>ecame  minister  of 
the  former.  He  also  preached  and  founded  a  so- 
ciety in  London.  His  adherents  took  the  name 
Beroeans  (from  Acts  xvii,  11)*  professing  to  build 
their  system  of  faith  and  practise  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  without  regard  to  arry  human  author- 
ity whatever.  They  denied  natural  religion,  main- 
taining that  knowledge  of  God  is  from  revelation 
alone;  considered  faith  in  Chrifst  and  assurance  of 
salvation  as  inseparable  and  the  same;  held  that 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  unbelief;  and  iu' 
terpreted  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies and  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  as  typical  of 
Christ  and  not  appUcable  to  tlie  experiences  of 
private  Christians.  In  other  resi>ects  their  views 
were  those  of  ordinary  Calvinism*  They  originally 
had  several  churches  in  Scotland  and  a  few  in 
America.  Eadie  (Ecclesiastical  Cychj)etiia,  Lon- 
don, 1862)  characterizes  them  a^s  "  a  stnall  and  di- 
minishing party  of  religionists," 

BiBLiOGRAPHT*.  A  collocted  editi^m  of  B^rela^^'s  Works, 
with  brief  memoir  and  statement  of  the  yiewn  of  fab  fok 
lowers,  was  published  in  Glas^fcow.  lSo2;  cf,  DNB,  iii» 
164-166,  and  literature  mentioned  tht.T€. 

BARCLAY,  JOSEPH:  Third  .\ngli can-German 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  b.  near  Strabane  (15  m.  a.  by 
w.  of  Londonderry),  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Aug. 
21,  1831;  d.  at  Jerusalem  Oct.  Ii3,  1881.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  IS-H; 
M.A.,  1857);  was  ordained  curate  at  Bagnalstown, 
County  Carlow,  Ireland.  18t'i4:  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  LondoLi  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  missionary  in  1S58,  and  was  sent  to 
Constantinople;  was  incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  1861-70;  curate  of  Hpwe,  I Jncolnshire, 
1871,  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin.ster,  1  HI  1^73;  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusaletn   July   25,    IST9, 


and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  the  following 
January.  He  preached  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  acquainted 
^ith  Turkish  and  Arabic.  He  published  The  Tal- 
mud,  a  translation  of  select  treatises  of  the  Miahnah, 
with  introduction  and  notes  (London,  1878),  a  work 
which  has  been  generally  criticised  by  Jewish 
scholars  as  prejudiced. 

Bibliography:  A  critical  biography  was  published  anony- 
mously at  London,  1883,  giving  extracts  from  his  joumab 
and  letters;  cf.  also  DNB,  iii«  167. 

BARCLAY,    ROBERT:    Scotch    Quaker;  b.    at 
Gordonstown  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen)    Dec.  23, 
1648;  d.  at  Ury  (14  m.  s.w.  of   Aberdeen)  Oct.  3, 
1690.    He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish 
family  and  his  father  was  Col.  David  Barclay  of 
war  celebrity  in  Germany  and  Sweden.     After  a 
careful  home  training  he  was  sent   to   his  unde, 
Robert  Barclay,  rector  of  the    Scotch  College  m 
Paris,    for    further  education,  and  so  came  under 
Roman  Catholic  influences  and    inclined    toward 
that  communion.     But  in  1664  he  was  called  home 
and  in  1667  followed  his  father  into  the  Society  of 
Friends.    He  was  zealous  with  voice  and  pen  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  faith  and  in  consequence  was 
in  prison  for  five  months  during  1676-77,  and  was 
again  under  arrest  in  1679.    If  he   had  not  had 
aristocratic  and  influential  friends  it   might  have 
gone  much  worse  with  him.    He  traveled  through 
Great  Britain  and  also  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
He  was  the  most  remarkable  theologian  the  Quakers 
have  produced.     Besides  a  Catechism  cmd  Conjee- 
sion  of  Faith  (1673;  repeatedly  reissued;  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch),   he  pre- 
pared   controversial    works.    The    treatise    upon 
which  his  great  fame  rests  is  An  Apology  for  the 
true  Christian  divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth,  and 
preached  by  the  people,  called,  in  scorn,  Qzuikers.    He 
had  previously  published  fifteen  theological  theses 
for  a  debate  and  they  were  so  favorably  received 
that  he  translated  them  into  Latin  and  accompanied 
them  with  an  exposition  in  the  same  language,  pref- 
aced them   with  a  remarkably  faithful  epistle  to 
Charles  II,  dated  Nov.  25,  1675,  and  issued  the 
volume  at  Amsterdam  in  1676.     He  says  that  he 
did  this  "  for  the  information  of  strangers."     In 
1678  he  published,  probably  in  Aberdeen,  his  own 
translation  of  the  Apology,  and  it  has  become  a 
classic.     An  edition,  the  fourteenth,  was  published 
at  Glasgow  in  1886,  and  other  editions  have  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia;  there  are  translations  of  it 
in  German,  French,  Dutch,  Spamsh,  and  Danish. 
In  1692  William  Penn  brought  out  an  edition  of  it, 
with  other  works,  under  the  title  Truth  Triumphant 
through  the  spiritual  warfare,  Christian  labours  and 
writings  of  that  able  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Robert  Barclay. 

Biblioorapht:  R.  B.  Barclay,  Gensalogical  Account  of  Oks 
Barclay  of  Urie,  Aberdeen.  1740.  ed.  H.  Mill.  London. 
1812;  W.  Armistead,  Memoir  of  R.  Barday,  Manchester. 
1860.  For  full  list  of  books  by  and  on  Robert  Barclay 
consult  Joseph  Smith,  Deteriptive  Caialooue  of  PHendM* 
Book;  2  vols..  London,  1867,  and  Suppltmtnt,  1893.  The 
sketch  in  DNB.'m,  167-170  is  also  valuable;  also  IMigmir 
Barclaiana,  a  ColUction  of  L^ten  privatAy  jrinfmi,  1870 
(lithographed). 

BAR  COCHBA.     See  Bar  Kokba. 
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BARDENHEWER,  BERTRAM  OTTO:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Milnchen-Oladbach  (16  m.  w. 
of  DilBseldorf)  Mar.  16,  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1873)  and  WUrz- 
burg,  and  in  1879  became  privatHdocent  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1884  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Manster  as  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  and  Biblical  hermeneutics,  and  two  years 
later  returned  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Deutsche  morgenlandUche  Geaellschafi  since  1873, 
and  of  the  papal  Bible  Committee  since  1903. 
He  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1906,  and  has 
written  Hermetis  Trismegisti  qui  apud  Arabes 
fertur  de  caatigatione  animce  libeUus  (Bonn,  1873); 
Dee  heUigen  Hippolytue  von  Rom  Kommentar  turn 
Buche  Daniel  (Freiburg,  1877);  Polychronius,  Bru- 
der  Theodore  von  Mopeuestia  und  Biechof  von 
Apamea  (1879);  Die  pseudo-aristotelische  Schrift 
aber  die  reine  GtUe,  bekannt  unter  dem  Xamen  Liber 
de  causis  (1882);  Patrologie  (1894);  and  GeschichU 
der  altkirchlichen  LUeratvr  (2  vols.,  1902-03).  Since 
1895  he  has  edited  Biblieche  Studien  at  Freiburg. 
Named  by  the  pope  apostolic  prothonotary,  1910. 

BARDESANES,  bOr^'de-s^'niz  (BAR-DAISAN): 
Gnostic;  b.  of  Persian  parents  (Nuhama  and  Nas- 
iram;  cf.  Chron.  Edeee.y  ed.  L.  Hallier,  Tl/,  ix,  1, 
Leipsic,  1892,  90;  Michael  Syrus),  at  Edessa,  on 
the  Daisan,  on  the  11th  day  of  Tammuz  (July), 
154;  d.  there  222  (Moses  of  Chorene.  Hist.  Armeri., 
ii,  63;  Michael  Syrus).  He  was  educated  with 
the  princes  at  the  court  (Epiphanius.  //cpr.,  Ivi,  1) 
and  won  distinction  as  well  by  his  bodily  excellences 
as  for  versatility  of  mind  and  the  linguistic  and 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  With 
his  parents  he  went  to  Mabug  (Hieropolis),  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Kuduz,  a  priest  of  the 
Dea  Syra,  who  adopted  him  and  taught  him  the 
doctrines  of  his  cult.  When  twenty- five  years  of 
age,  the  priest  sent  him  to  Edessa,  where  he  heard 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  bishop  Hystaspes, 
was  instructed  by  him,  and  baptized.  He  soon 
interested  the  Abgar  of  Edessa  (Bar-Manu,  c.  179- 
216)  in  the  new  religion.  When  Caracalla  took 
Edessa  (216-217),  Biundesanes  fled  into  Armenia, 
but  returned  afterward  to  Edessa. 

Of  his  writings,  Euscbius  (Hist,  eccl.y  iv,  30)  and 
Theodoret  {Hcer,  fab,,  i,  22)  mention  dialogues  against 
the  teachings  of  Marcion;  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius 
(I.e.)  mention  also  an  apology.  An  Armenian 
church  history,  composed  in  his  exile,  was  used 
as  source  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Serm.  adv.  har.,  liii)  knew  of  a  book  of  150  psalms 
or  hymns.  By  their  hymns  Bardesanes  and  his 
son  Harmonius  became  the  creators  of  the  Syriao 
church  hymn.  Whether  the  hjrmns  (e.g.,  the  hymn 
on  the  destinies  of  the  soul)  preserved  in  the  so- 
called  Acts  of  Thomas  (cf.  W.  Wright,  Apocryphal 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i,  London,  1871,  247)  are  to  be 
traced  to  Bardesanes,  is  doubtful.  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret  mention  also  a  work 
of  Bardesanes  "  On  Fate,''  which  is  extant  under 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries," 
though  apparently  revised  by  one  of  his  disciples. 
Finally,  George,  Biflhop  of  the  Arabians,  quotes  a 


passage  from  a  work  of  Bardesanes  on  "  The  Mutual 
Synodoi  of  the  Stars  of  Heaven." 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  to  Bardesanes  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  Gnostic  speculation.  Some  affinity 
with  Valentinianism  can  be  established  from  the 
work  which  has  been  preserved,  which,  however, 
reproduces  the  views  of  Bardesanes  in  a  revised 
form.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Babylonian  Gnosis.  He  was  cer- 
tainly greatly  influenced  by  Chaldean  mythology 
and  astrology.  His  cosmogonic  speculations,  which 
Hort  (DCB,  i,  254)  rightly  calls  "  strange  Meso- 
potamian  heathenism,"  contain  no  special  orig- 
inality when  compared  with  the  Mandsean  and 
Ophitic  fancies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  retained 
the  unity  of  the  divine  principle  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,  which  does  not  preclude  his  speaking  of 
an  "  eternal  matter."  His  "  Christ  "  is  that  of  the 
Docetse  (who  had  no  real  body  and  did  not  really 
suffer).  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
He  made  a  mysterious  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  celestial  spirits.  But  in  this  deter- 
minism he  saw  only  a  natural  limitation  which  did 
not  preclude  the  free  volition  of  man.  For  the  rest, 
he  explained  his  speculations  only  in  narrower 
circles  and  seems  to  have  kept  silent  about  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Church  his- 
tory must  not  forget  that  Bardesanes  won  Edessa 
for  Christianity.  His  influence  was  still  strong 
in  the  time  of  Ephraem,  who  opposed  him  vigorously 
and  hated  him  as  the  head  of  the  three-headed 
monster,  Marcion,  Mani,  Bardesanes.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  took  pleasure  in  Bardesanes's 
fantastic  religious  poetry.  Ephraem  substituted 
orthodox  hymns  for  the  heretical,  but  retained  the 
meter.  The  celebrated  Rabulas  (q.v.;  d.  435) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  Bar- 
desanism  in  Edessa.  But  it  was  not  confined  to 
Edessa;  it  spread  to  the  Southern  Euphrates,  to 
Khorasan,  even  to  China.  In  the  West  it  seems 
to  have  been  without  influence,  and  to  the  real 
West  it  never  penetrated.  G.  KrCger. 

Bibliography:  HIb  Book  of  the  Law  of  Divers  Countries  id 
given  in  Eng.  trani»l.,  ANF,  viii,  723-734;  a  rich  bibliog- 
raphy will  be  found  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  p.  108.  Consult 
A.  Merx.  Bardesanes  Gnosticus,  Halle.  1863;  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Bardesanes,  der  letzte  Gnostiker,  Leipsic,  1864;  idem. 
Ketteroeschichte  des  UrdtristerUhums.  Leipsic,  1884;  IXTB, 
i,  260-260  (especially  noteworthy);  Uamack,  Litteratur,  i. 
184-191,  u.  part  2, 128-132;  KrOger.  History,  pp.  75-77:  F. 
Nau,  Une  Biographie  inidUe  de  Bardisane  I'asirologue  (from 
the  chronicle  of  Michael  Syrus).  Paris,  1807;  idem,  Le  Litre 
des  lots  des  pays  (Syriac  and  French),  Paris,  1899;  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christianity,  London,  1904.  On 
the  use  of  his  hymns  by  Ephraem  Syrus  consult  H.  Bur- 
gees, Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  pp.  xxviii- 
zl,  London,  1853. 

BAREFOOTED  MONEIS  AND  NUNS :  The  popu- 
lar name  for  members  of  various  religious  orders 
who  go  without  any  foot-covering  whatever  or  with 
sandaJs  in  place  of  shoes.  They  are  also  called 
"  discalced  '*  (Lat.  discalceati,  **  unshod  "),  but 
this  name  is  more  properly  restricted  to  those  who 
wear  sandals  and  is  used  especially  of  the  **  dis- 
calced Carmelites."  It  is  said  that  the  custom  was 
introduced  in  the  West  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(q.v.),  who,  with  his  companions,  in  1209  discarded 
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shoefr  in  supposed  obedience  to  Matt,  x,  10,  and 
thenceforth  went  wholly  barefoot.  There  have 
been  barefooted  or  discaloed  members  of  many 
orders, — ^the  Clarenines,  Recollects,  Capuchins, 
Poor  Clares,  Minimites,  Augustinians,  Camaldolites, 
Servites,  Carmelites,  Cistercians  (Feuillants),  Trin- 
itarians, Passionists,  and  others.  It  is  usually  the 
stricter  divisions  of  the  order  who  adopt  the  practise. 

BARHAM,  RICHARD  HARRIS:  Chiurch  of 
England;  b.  at  Canterbury  Dec.  6,  1788;  d.  in 
London  June  17,  1845.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  took  orders  in  1813,  and  in  1817 
became  curate  of  Snargate,  K^it.  In  1821  he  re- 
moved to  London  as  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and 
thenceforth  resided  in  London,  where  he  held  dif- 
ferent livings  and  positions.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  exemplary  life,  and  his  sound  sense  and  kind 
heart  made  him  a  good  counselor  and  valued  friend. 
His  fame  rests  upon  the  Inqddaby  Legends,  written 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby  "  for 
BenUey^s  Miscellany  and  The  New  Monthly  Ma^ 
axine,  collected  in  book  form  1840;  a  second  series 
was  published  in  1847  and  a  third,  edited  by  the 
author's  son,  the  same  year  (many  later  editions). 
In  this  work  Barham  proved  the  possession  of 
humorous  powers  of  a  high  order  and  produced 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  rimed  mirth 
in  the  English  tongue;  his  extraordinary  command 
of  language  appears  also  in  passages  of  much  lyric 
beauty;  and  the  satire  of  theological  and  church 
tendencies  which  have  not  yet  passed  away  give 
the  work  more  serious  value  than  that  of  merely 
promoting  amusement. 

Bibliographt:  Lije  and  LeUen  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham^ 
with  a  SeUcHon  from  hie  MieceUaneoue  Poeme,  edited  by 
his  SOD.  R.  U.  D.  Barh&m,  2  vols..  London,  1880. 

BAR  HEBRSUS.    See  Abulfaraj. 

BARnfG-GOULD,  SABINE:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Exeter  Jan.  28,  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1854),  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1864,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  then  successively  curate  of 
Horbury,  Yorkshire  (1864-66),  vicar  of  Dalton, 
Yorkshire  (1866-71),  and  rector  of  East  Mersea, 
Essex  (1871-81).  He  inherited  the  family  estates 
of  Lew-Trenchard  in  1872  and  since  1881  has  been 
rector  of  Lew-Trenchard,  Devonshire.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  The  Path  of  the  J  net  (London, 
1854);  Iceland,  ita  Scenes  and  Sagas  (1862);  Post- 
MedicBval  Preachers  (1865);  Book  of  Were-Wolves 
(1865);  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2  vols., 
1866-68);  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief  (2  vols.,  1869-70);  The  Golden  Gate  (1870); 
The  Silver  Store,  Collected  from  MedicBval  Christian 
and  Jewish  Mines  (1870);  Legendary  Lives  of  Old 
Testament  Characters  (2  vols.,  1871);  One  Hundred 
Sermon  Sketches  for  Extempore  Preachers  (1871); 
Village  Conferences  on  the  Creed  (1873);  The  Lost 
and  Hostile  Gospels  (3  vols.,  1874);  Yorkshire  Odd- 
ities (1874);  Some  Modem  Difficulties  (1875);  Vil- 
lage Sermons  for  a  Year  (1875);  The  Mystery  of  Suf^ 
fering  (1877);  Germany,  Present  and  Past  (1879); 
Sermons  to  Children  (1879);  The  Preacher's  Pocket 
(1880);  The  Village  PvlpU  (2  vols.,  1881);  Church 


Songs  (1884);  The  Smm  Last  Words  (1884);  The 
Passim  of  Jesus  (1885);  The  Nativity  (1885);  Ths 
RMsurrsetUm  (1888);   Our  Inheritance,  a  Hisiary  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  in  ths  First  Thres  CenturisM 
(1888);  Historic  Odditiss  and  Strange^   EvenU    (2 
vols.,  1889-91);  Old  Country  Life  (1880);  In  Trtni- 
badours'  Land  (1890);  Consdenee  and  Sin  (1800); 
History  of  the  Church  in  Germmny  (1801);  J^mge  ef 
the  West  (1891);  The  Tragedy  of  thA  Cmaan  (2  vola^ 
1892);  Curious   Survivaie   (1892);  The    Deeerte   of 
Southern   France   (2  vols.,    1894);  A    Gorland   of 
Country  Song  (1894);  Old  Fairy  Tales  Retold  (1894); 
Old  English  Fairy  Tales  (1896);  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte   (1896);  A   Study  of  St.   Paul    (1807);  The 
Sunday  Round  (1898);  Book  of  the  Weei  (2  vols., 
1899);  Book   of   Dartmoor    (1900);  Virgin    SainU 
and    Martyrs    (1900);  Brittany    (1902);  Book    of 
North  Wales  (1903);  Book  of  GhosU  (1004);  Book 
of  South  Wales  (1905);  Book  of  the  Rivtera  (1905); 
and  Memorial  of  Horatio,  Lord  Nelson  (1005).     He 
has  likewise  written  a  number  of  novels,  and  edited 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (17  vob.,  London,  1872-77). 

BAR  KOK^BA:    The  name  traditionally  anigned 
to   the  leader  of   the  great   insiurection    of    the 
Jews  in  Palestine  against  the  Romans   under  the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  the  years  132-135  (see  Israix). 
The  Roman  historians  Spartian  and  Dio  Gassius, 
however,  give  no  name  and  do  not  even  speak  of 
one  single  prominent  leader;  nor  does  the  name 
occur  on  the  coins  struck  during  the  revolt,  or, 
according  to  Derenbourg  (p.  423),  in  the  rabbin- 
ical  authorities.    It  rests  on  Christian  traditioii 
beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,  an  author  likely  to 
be  well  informed.     In  his  larger  "  Ap<dogy  "  (xxxi) 
he  speaks  of  the  leader  of  the  rising  as  Barehoche^ 
bas,  saying  that  he  inflicted  severe  pem^ties  on  the 
Christians    (regarded    as    apostate   Jews).     Euse- 
bins  {Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  viii,  4)  reproduces  this  passage, 
with  the  variant  spelling  Barchdchd>aSf  and  con- 
firms it  in  IV,  vi,  2,  w^here  he  says  that  the  leader 
won  his  authority  over  the  ignorant  by  basing  on  his 
name  (meaning  "  star  "  or  **  son  of  a  star  ")  the 
claim  to  have  been  sent  directly  by  Ciod  as  a  light 
to  the  oppressed.    Beyond  this  Eusebius  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  in  the  last  de- 
cisive battle,  at  the  present  Bittir  (7  m.  by  rail  s.w. 
of  Jerusalem),  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian 
(134-135),  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  deeds. 

That  the  Jews  had  a  native  leader  in  this  riong 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  coins,  both  those  which 
are  adapted  to  Jewish  use  from  coins  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan,  and  must  thus  belong  to  this  period, 
and  those  which  on  account  of  similarity  of  treat- 
ment are  evidently  of  the  same  date  (cf.  F.  W. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage^  London,  1864, 
203  sqq.,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881).  The  in- 
scriptions of  these  give  on  the  reverse  sometimes 
"  in  [the  year  of]  the  freedom  of  Israel "  akme^ 
sometimes  the  same  with  the  number  2  for  the 
year,  or  "  year  1  of  the  deliverance  of  Iwael ";  on 
the  obverse  sometimes  "  Eleasar  the  priest  "  (who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  uncle  of  Bar 
Kokba,  the  scribe  Eleacar),  scxnetimee  "  J^uoa- 
lem,"  claiming  the  right  of  coinage  for  the  city, 
and  sometimes  **  Simeon,  piinoe  oi  Israel.'^    That 
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the  leadership  of  Bimeon  coineided  with  the  priest- 
hood of  Eleazar  is  shown  by  a  distinct  variety 
which  names  Eleasar  the  priest  on  the  obverse  and 
Simeon,  without  any  title,  on  the  reverse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  coins,  therefore,  during  the  time  of 
the  revolt,  Israel  had  a  secular  head  of  the  name  of 
Simeon;  which  leads  to  the  hypothesiB  that  the 
same  man  who  inspired  the  people  by  the  name  of 
Bar  Kokba  was  really  called  Simeon.  This  theory 
finds  support  in  certain  coins  which  show  the  letters 
of  the  name  of  Simeon  on  both  sides  of  a  temple 
portico  above  which  is  a  star.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  accounts  are  consistent  with  it.  The  Seder 
*Olam  mentions  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
a  native  ruler  as  the  epoch  following  the  wars  of 
Vespasian  and  Quietus,  calling  this  ruler,  however, 
"  Bar  Koaeba."  And  the  Talmudic  explanations 
to  the  Mishnah  treatise  Ma'aaer  aheni,  when  they 
iorbid  the  payment  of  tithes  with  money  coined 
by  rebels  or  otherwise  unauthorized,  give  as  ex- 
amples that  of  "  Ben  Koseba  "  or  the  "  coins  of  Ko- 
seba "  and  the  "  coins  of  Jerusalem.''  By  the 
analogy  of  the  latter,  the  former  might  also  be  a 
local  designation  (cf.  I  Chron.  iv,  22);  but  the 
variant  form  first  given  makes  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  it  is  from  the  name  of  the  ruler;  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  ruler  with  the 
Simeon  already  mentioned,  especially  as  Jewish 
tradition,  quoting  (in  the  Talmud  on  Ta'anit)  from 
Rabbi  Akiba,  shows  how  easy  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  name  of  Ben  Kozeba  into  the  form  Bar 
Kocheba  (or  Bar  Kokba),  with  its  encouraging 
reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv, 
17). 

Not  much  can  be  safely  asserted  of  Bar  Kokba 's 
personality  and  achievements,  for  the  Jewish 
sources  mentioned  above  tell  nothing  trustworthy 
about  him  which  is  not  already  known  from  Dio 
Cassius,  with  the  exception  of  his  relations  to  Akiba 
and  to  Eleazar,  whom,  on  suspicion  of  treachery, 
he  is  said  to  have  kiUed  with  a  kick.  The  immense 
number  of  his  adherents  (200,000  men,  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  conspiracy  by  cutting 
off  a  finger),  the  fabulous  size  of  his  citadel  of  Bit- 
tir,  and  the  awful  bloodshed  there,  are  merely 
imaginative  projections  from  the  natural  facts  of 
such  a  rising.  As  a  consequence  of  his  failure, 
Bar  Kokba  has  lived  in  Jewish  memory  as  a  de- 
ceiver; but  one  who  could  bring  about  so  vigorous 
and  stubborn  a  revolt  and  dominate  it  to  its  dose 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  power  and  deter- 
mination, who  had  made  the  nation's  cause  his  own. 
(AuouBT  Klostermann.) 

Biblioorapbt:  The  principal  souroe  is  Dio  Cassius,  Hiatoria 
Romano,  book  Ixix.  chaps.  12-14.  ed.  F.  G.  Sturs.  9  vols., 
Leipeic.  1824-43;  the  SamarUan  Book  of  Jothua,  ed. 
Juynboll.  Leyden.  1848.  may  be  used  cautiousb^.  Con- 
sult J.  HambuTBer.  RoaUneyklopddie  fUr  BiJM  und  Ta^ 
mud,  vol.  ii,  Leipeic.  1891;  J.  Derenbourg.  Eamii  9w  I'hi^ 
Urirt  et  la  oSographie  de  la  Pale§Hne,  Paris,  1867;  idem, 
Nai$t  §ur  laomm  de  Em-  MLtmeba,  m  MMamgm  de  rlkoie 
dss  HatUee  Etwhe,  ib.  1878;  H.  Orftts,  GesdUdMe  dm-  Ju- 
dmi,  lY.  137  sqq..  Letptic,  1893;  SohOver,  Oetehichle,  i, 
082-086.  09&-090.  76&-772.  Ens.  transl..  I,  ii.  297-301. 
811;  A..  Befalatter,  Die  Taoe  Trttjam^md  Hadrimu,  OOten- 
lok.  18»7;  JE,  ii,  i06-i09. 
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BA&LAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT  (or  JOASAPH): 
The  abbreviated  title  of  a  Greek  religious  romance 
commonly  ascribed,  without  adequate  reasons,  to 
John  of  Damascus  (q.v.;  d.  id>out  754).  The 
fuller  title  is  "  History  of  the  Soul-profiting  .  .  . 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (or  Joasaph)."  The 
popularity  of  the  story  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  translated  into  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Arme- 
nian, and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin,  Icelandic, 
English,  and  other  European  languages.  Research 
has  proved  that  the  work  is  bas^  upon  an  Indian 
story  (the  Lalitaviatara,  composed  76  a.d.),  in 
which  Buddha  (transformed  into  Josaphat)  is  the 
hero.  Josaphat  is  represented  as  son  of  Abenner, 
an  Indian  king  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Christian 
religion.  His  future  conversion  to  a  new  faith  and 
fame  as  a  religious  leader  are  predicted  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  by  astrologers.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  his  father  to  enthral  him  in  pleasures,  to  conceal 
from  him  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and  to  shield 
him  from  all  influences  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  world.  At  last, 
weary  of  pleasure  and  ease,  Josaphat  goes  forth  to 
see  the  world,  is  driven  to  despair  by  its  misery,  and 
is  converted  by  Barlaam,  a  Christian  hermit.  To 
overthrow  his  aon's  convictions  the  king  arranges 
a  disputation  in  which  Nachor,  a  court  sage,  is  to 
impersonate  Barlaam  and  by  a  feeble  defense  of 
Christianity  to  discredit  it.  By  special  divine 
interposition  Nachor  makes  a  noble  defense  of 
Christianity,  which  leads  to  his  own  conversion, 
and  that  of  the  king  and  his  people.  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  secured  places  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  as  saints.  It  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Robinson,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  defense  of  Christianity  in  the  Greek  story  with 
the  newly  discovered  83rriac  text  of  the  long-lost 
"Apology"  of  Aiistides  (see  Aristides,  Mar- 
cianub),  that  the  former,  modified  to  some  extent 
to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  is 
the  original  of  the  "  Apology."  The  Greek  text  is 
in  Af  PC,  xcvi,  860  sqq.  A.  H.  Newman. 

The  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  forms  the 
subject  of  the  chief  poem  of  Rudolf  of  Ems,  a 
Middle  High  German  poet  (d.  between  1250  and 
1254),  composed  in  1220-23.  It  was  based  on  a 
Latin  book  received  from  Abbot  Guide  of  (liappel, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
legends  of  John  of  Damascus,  already  rendered  by 
a  certain  Bishop  Otho  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Rudolf,  however,  was  unaware  of  this  version  or  of 
another,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  ascetic  life  of  Buddha  was  highly  at- 
tractive to  a  Christian  ascetic,  and  Rudolf  was  the 
more  drawn  to  the  theme  since  he  wished  to  atone 
for  the  frivolity  of  his  earlier  writings,  declaring 
that  this  poem  was  no  romance  of  knighthood,  love, 
adventure,  or  the  summertide,  but  a  complete  and 
sincere  war  upon  the  worid,  whereby  men  and 
women  might  be  made  better  and  purer. 

Rudokf's  ''  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  "  contains 
about  16,000  verses,  and  describes  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  heathen  teachings.  It  thus  sum- 
marises  the  Afiddle  Ages,  and  according^  nam  far 
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above  the  level  of  a  mere  revamping  or  even  am- 
plification of  an  original  source.  In  the  poem 
Josaphat  is  the  son  of  a  heathen  Indian  king  named 
Avemier.  Astrologers  foretell  the  conversion  of 
the  prince,  who  is  accordingly  confined  by  his 
father  in  a  palace  built  especially  for  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury,  he  is  kept  from  all  knowl- 
edge of  age,  disease,  and  death.  Permitted,  after 
a  time,  to  leave  the  palace,  Josaphat  sees  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  man,  and  on  a  second  excursion 
meets  a  man  weighcfd  down  with  all  the  infirmities 
of  age.  When  sobered  by  reflection  on  these  sights, 
God  sends  him  Barlaam,  a  hermit  from  the  island 
of  Sennaar,  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  disguised  as  a  jewel-merchant.  Only  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  however,  can  he  show  the  most  pre- 
cious gem,  which,  he  at  last  teUs  Josaphat,  is  Chris- 
tianity. He  then  describes  the  life  of  Christ,  so 
that  Josaphat  asks  concerning  baptism,  whereupon 
Barlaam  tells  him  of  baptism,  eternal  life,  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  who  renounced  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  At  the  request  of  Josaphat,  Barlaam  bap- 
tizes him,  administers  the  sacrament  to  him,  and 
urges  him  to  remain  pure  in  word  and  thought. 
The  king  seeks  in  vain  to  win  his  son  back  to 
heathenism,  but  the  priests  are  refuted,  the  ma- 
gician Theodas  is  converted,  and  temptations  to  sen- 
suality are  overcome.  Avemier  then  offers  Josaphat 
the  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  administration 
manifests  the  onmipotence  of  Christianity,  while 
the  glory  of  his  father  gradually  wanes,  and  his 
councilors  bow  before  the  ethical  power  of  the 
new  faith.  Meanwhile  Josaphat  prays  to  God  to 
turn  his  father's  heart,  and  in  answer  to  these  peti- 
tions the  king  takes  counsel  how  he  may  atone  for 
his  former  iniquity.  His  councilors  advise  him  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  son,  whereupon  he  writes 
a  pathetic  letter  to  Josaphat,  full  of  lamentations 
and  self-accusations.  Father  and  son  met,  Aver- 
nier  was  instructed  by  Josaphat,  received  baptism 
together  with  all  his  councilors,  surrendered  the 
entire  kingdom  to  the  prince,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life.  After  his 
father's  death,  Josaphat  appointed  Barachias  aa 
his  successor  and  became  an  anchorite,  finding  his 
teacher  Barlaam  again.  He  bravely  resisted  all 
manner  of  fleshly  temptations,  and  lived  with  Bar- 
laam in  fasting  and  prayer  until  his  teacher  died. 
Josaphat  buried  him,  and  himself  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  collection  of  titles  will  be  found  in  V. 
Chauvin,  Bibliooraphie  de»  ouvraoe»  Arabet,  vol.  iii.  Paris, 
1898.  A  Lat.  transl.  of  John  of  Damascus'  story  is  in 
MPL,  Ixxiii.  443-606;  and  the  version  of  Rudolf  of  Ems 
was  edited  by  F.  Pfeiffer.  Leipsic,  1843.  Consult  Barlaam 
und  JoaapfuU;  fram^nsches  Gedicht  de»  drr'zehrUen  Jahr- 
hnnderta  von  Gui  de  Cambrai,  ed.  H.  Zotenberg  and  P. 
Meyer,  Stuttgart,  1864;  £.  Cosquin,  in  Revtte  dea  gueM- 
tiona  hiatoriques,  xxviii  (1880),  570-600;  E.  Braunholts, 
Die  erste  nichtchrtsUiche  Parabel  de»  Barlaama  und  Josa- 
phat, Halle.  1884;  H.  Zotenberg,  Notice  mr  le  livre 
de  Barlaam  et  Josaphat,  Paris.  1886;  A.  Knill.  Qui  de 
Cambrai:  eine  eprachliche  UntereiAchung^  Gdttingen,  1887; 
F.  Hommel,  Die  nlteete  arabieche  Barlaan^Vereion,  Vienna, 
1888;  Ttoo  Fifteenth  Century  Livee  of  St.  Barlaam,  ed. 
J.  Jacobs,  London,  1803  (contains  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhist  legend  on  Western  medieval  litera- 
ture); E.  Kahn,  Barlaam  und  Joaaaph:  bibliographiecK' 
liier&rffeachiehtliche  Studie,  Munich,  1803;  K.  S.  Macdon- 


ald.  Introduction  to  fke  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joatapk, 
1805;  idem.  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph  [London], 
1805;  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph:  Buddkimn  and 
Chrietianity,  ed.  J.  Morrison,  Calcutta,  1805;  A.  Krauae, 
Zum  Barlaam  und  JoeaphtU  dee  Out  von  Cambrai,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1800-1000.    See  also  the  literature  under  Abxb- 

TXDBS,  MaBCIANITS. 

BARLETTA:  More  correctly  Gabriel  of  Bar- 
letta  (on  the  e.  coast  of  Italy,  33  m.  wji.w.  of  Ban), 
a  Dominican  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
1480  he  preached  in  different  cities  of  northern 
Italy.  His  sermons  (first  collected  at  Brescia, 
1497;  often  reprinted  in  the  following  century)  have 
the  usual  scholastic  form  of  the  time,  but  are  en- 
livened by  an  originality  of  ideas,  a  lively  wit,  and 
a  sense  of  humor  often  grotesque,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  adage, ''  He  knows  not  how  to  preach  who 
knows  not  how  to  barlettize."  The  moral  serious- 
ness of  the  sermons  and  their  striking  deflcriptions 
of  the  distress  of  the  country  and  its  lodt  greatness 
made  them  influential  and  powerful.  In  a  history 
of  popular  preachers  Barletta  must  have  a  chief 
place  (cf.  Zeilachrift  fUr  praktische  Theologies  vii, 
1885,  30  sqq.;  viii,  1886,  227  sqq.).   K.  Benrath. 

BARNABAS:  The  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  himself  called  an  apostle  in  Acts  xiv,  4,  14. 
According  to  Acts  iv,  36,  he  was  a  Levite  bom  in 
Cyprus,  his  original  name  was  Joses,  and  he  was 
sumamed  by  the  apostles  (in  Aramaic)  Bar-' 
nebhuah,  which  is  explained  by  the  Greek  hitw9 
parakleaeOa  ("  son  of  exhortation,"  not  "  of  con- 
solation," cf.  Acts  xi,  23)  and  denotes  a  prophet 
in  the  primitive  Christian  sense  of  the  word  (cf. 
Acts  xiii,  1;  xv,  32).  Like  his  aimt,  the  mother 
of  John  Mark  (Col.  iv,  10),  Barnabas  seems  to  have 
been  living  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  sold  his  property, 
after  having  joined  the  Christian  congregation  in 
the  first  year  of  its  foundation,  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  coreligionists  (Acts  iv,  37;  xii,  12).  He 
soon  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  community. 

Of  his  activity  the  Book  of  Acts  records  that  he 
introduced  the  still  distrusted  Saul  to  the  Jerusalem 
chureh  after  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  27). 
When  the  news  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  to 
Antioch  came  to  Jerusalem  Barnabas  was  sent  to 
the  former  city  (xi,  22-24).  From  Antioch  he  went 
to  Tarsus  to  meet  Paul  and  with  him  worked  for  an 
entire  year  in  the  Antioch  chureh 
Authentic  (xi,  25-26).  Both  were  sent  to  Jem- 
History,  salem  with  a  contribution  for  the 
Christians  of  Judea  (44  a.d.)  and 
returned  to  Antioch  with  John  Mark  (xi,  27-30; 
xii,  25).  The  three  were  sent  on  a  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia 
(xiii,  1  sqq.).  In  the  narrative  of  this  journey 
Paul  occupies  the  first  place  from  the  point  where 
the  name  "  Paul  "  is  substituted  for  "  Saul  "  (xiii, 
9).  Instead  of  "  Barnabas  and  Saul "  as  hereto- 
fore (xi,  30;  xii,  25;  xiii,  2,  7)  "  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas "  is  now  read  (xiii,  43,  46,  50;  xiv,  20;  xv, 
2,  22,  35);  only  in  xiv,  14  and  xv,  12,  25  does 
Barnabas  again  occupy  the  first  place,  in  the  first 
passage  with  recollection  of  xiv,  12,  in  the  last  two, 
because  Barnabas  stood  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Jerusalem  church  than  Paul.  Paul  appears  as  the 
preaching  missionary  (xiii,  16;  xiv,  ^9,   19-20), 
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whence  the  Lystrans  regarded  him  as  Hermes, 
Bamahas  as  Zeus  (xiv,  12).  After  this  journey 
follows  a  long  stay  in  Antioch  (xiv,  26-28)  until 
they  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Judaizers  and  were  sent  to  the  Apostolic  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  where  the  matter  was  settled  (xv, 
1-29;  Gal.  ii,  1-10;  see  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem).  According  to  Gal.  ii,  9-10  Barnabas 
was  included  with  Paul  in  the  agreement  made 
between  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  on  the  other,  that  the  two  former  should 
in  the  future  preach  to  the  heathen,  not  forgetting 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  Having  returned  to  Antioch 
and  spent  some  time  there  (xv,  35),  Paul  asked 
Barnabas  to  accompany  him  on  another  journey 
(xv,  36).  Barnabas  wished  to  take  John  Mark 
along,  but  Paul  did  not,  as  he  had  left  them  on  the 
former  journey  (xv,  37-38).  An  unhappy  dissen- 
sion separated  the  two  apostles;  Barnabas  went 
with  Miark  to  Cyprus  (xv,  39)  and  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Acts;  but  from  Gal.  ii,  13  a  little 
more  is  learned  about  him,  and  his  weakness  under 
the  taunts  of  the  Judaizers  is  evident;  and  from 
I  Cor.  ix,  6  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  continued 
to  labor  as  missionary. 

Legends   begin   where  authentic   history   ends. 
Barnabas  is  brought  to  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  **  Clementine  Recognitions  ''  (i,  7)  make  him 
preach   in    Rome    during   Christ's   lifetime,    and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromala,  ii. 
Legend-     20)  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy 
ary  His-     disciples.    Not  older  than  the  third 
tory.       century  is  the  tradition  of  the  later 
activity  and  martyrdom  of  Barnabas 
in  Cyprus,  where  his  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered   under   the   emperor   Zeno    (474-491). 
The  Cyprian  church  claimed  Barnabas  as  its  founder 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  bishop,  just  as  did  the  Milan  church  afterward, 
to  become  more  independent  of  Rome.    In  this 
connection,   the  question  whether  Barnabas  was 
an    apostle    became    important,    and    was    often 
treated  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  C.  J.  Hefcle, 
Das  SendschreSben  des  Apaatels  Barnabas ,  Ttlbingen, 
1840;  0.    Braunsberger,    Der    Apostel    Barnabas, 
Mainz,  1876).    The  statements  as  to  the  year  of 
Bamabas's  death  are  discrepant  and  untrustworthy. 
Tertullian   and    other  Western    writers   regard 
Barnabas  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.   This  may  have  been  the  Roman  tradition — 
which  Tertullian  usually  follows — and  in  Rome  the 
epistle  may  have  had  its  first  readers.    But  the 
tradition  has  weighty  considerations  against  it. 
According  to  Photius   {Qucut,  in  Amphil.,   123), 
Barnabas  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  a  gospel  is 
ascribed  to  him  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neu- 
testamenUichen   Kanans,    ii,    292,    Leipsic,    1890). 
Of  more  interest  is  the  tradition  which 
Alleged      makes  Barnabas  author  of  an  epistle 
Writings,    in     twenty-one    chapters,    contained 
complete  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  at 
the   end   of   the  New    Testament.    A    complete 
Greek   manuscript   was   discovered  by  Bryennios 
at  Constantinople,  and  Hilgenfeld  used  it  for  his 
edition  in  1877.     Besides  this  there  is  a  very  old 
Latin  version  (now  in  the  imperial  library  at  St. 


Petersburg),  in  which,  however,  chaps,  xviii-xid 
are  wanting.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  epistle  was  in  great  esteem  in  Alexandria, 
as  the  citations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  prove. 
It  is  also  appealed  to  by  Origen.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, objected  to  it  and  ultimately  the  epistle  dis- 
appeared from  the  appendix  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  rather  the  appendix  disappeared  with 
the  epistle.  In  the  West  the  epistle  never  enjoyed 
canonical  authority  (though  it  stands  beside  the 
epistle  of  James  in  the  Latin  manuscripts).  The 
first  editor  of  the  epistle,  Menardus  (1645)  advocated 
its  genuineness,  but  the  opinion  to-day  is,  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Alexandria  in  130-131,  and  addressed 
to  Christian  Gentiles.  The  author,  who  formerly 
labored  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  writes, 
intends  to  impart  to  his  readers  the  perfect  gnosis 
that  they  may  perceive  that  the  Christians  are  the 
only  true  covenant  people,  and  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  never  been  in  a  covenant  with  God. 
His  polemics  are,  above  all,  directed  against  Judai- 
zing  Christians.  In  no  other  writing  of  that  early 
time  is  the  separation  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  patriotic  Jews  so  clearly  brought  out. 
The  Old  Testament,  he  maintains,  belongs  only 
to  the  Christians.  Circumcision  and  the  whole 
Old  Testament  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  institu- 
tion are  the  devil's  work.  According  to  the 
author's  conception,  the  Old  Testament,  rightly 
understood,  contains  no  such  injunctions.  He  is 
a  thorough  anti-Judaist,  but  by  no  means  an  anti- 
nomist.  The  main  idea  is  Pauline,  and  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  of  atonement  is  more  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  this  epistle  than  in  any  other  postapostolio 
writing.  The  author  no  doubt  had  read  Paul's 
epistles;  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  gospel-history 
but  which  of  the  gospels,  if  any,  he  had  read,  can 
not  be  asserted.  He  quotes  IV  Esdras  (xii,  1)  and 
Enoch  (iv,  3;  xvi,  5).  The  closing  section  (chaps, 
xviii-xxi),  which  contains  a  series  of  moral  injunc- 
tions, is  only  loosely  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  epistle,  and  its  true  relation  to  the  latter  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion. 

(A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  A  11  -t  of  editions  and  discumions  is  in  ANF, 
Bibliography,  pp.  16-10.  The  editio  princep;  Paris, 
1645,  was  preceded  in  1642  by  an  edition  of  Usser,  Ox- 
ford, 1642,  which,  however,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1644, 
cf.  J.  H.  Backhouse,  THb  BdUio  princepa  of  the  EpiatU 
of  BamahoMt  Oxford,  1883;  the  epistle  was  edited  also  by 
J.  G.  MaUer,  Leipeio,  1860;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  ib.  1866.  2d 
ed.,  1877  (containing  the  material  diBoovered  by  Bryen- 
nios); W.  Cunningham,  London,  1877;  in  Patrum  apoa- 
UUieorum  operoj  ed.  Gebhardt  and  Hamaok,  Leipsic,  1876, 
2d  ed.,  1878  (contains  a  list  of  titles  up  to  the  year  1878); 
Funk,  1887,  ANF,  i,  133-140  contains  an  Eng.  transl. 
and  an  introduction.  Consult  DCB,  i.  260-265  (dis- 
cusses the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject);  S.  Shupe, 
EjrietU  of  Bamabat,  from  the  SinaUie  MS,  London,  1880; 
V6lter.  in  JPT,  xiv  (1888),  106-144;  J.  Weiss,  Der  Bama- 
baabrief,  kritUth  tiMersucAA  Berlin,  1888;  Harnack.  Lit- 
Uratur,  i,  58-62;  G.  Saknon.  Historical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Booke  of  the  New  Teetament,  pp.  513-510, 
London,  1802;  KrOger,  Htetory,  pp.  18-21;  {Bamabaa), 
Brief  an  die  Hebr&er,  ed.  F.  Blase,  Halle,  1003. 

BARNABITES    (Clerici  regulares   S,  Bamdba): 

A  congregation  of  regular  clerics  founded  in  the 

city  and  diocese  of  Milan  m  1530  by  a  nobleman 

I  of  Cremona,   Antonio   Maria   Zaccaria   (b.   1502; 


Baroniiifl 
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educated  at  PaduA  and  a  phyeitian  by  profeiision; 
prdained  priest,  1528;  d,  1539),  with  the  help  of 
hia  friend s^  Giact^mo  Antonio  Morigia  and  Bartoto- 
meo  Fiiirari,  anij  two  priests,  Francesco  Lueco 
and  Ciaeomo  Casco.  The  region  was  then  suffering 
severely  from  the  warr  between  Chaxli^  V  and  Fran- 
cis I,  and  the  purpoi^*  waa  stated  in  the  constitution 
to  b&  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  divine  sendee  and 
the  true  Chmtian  life  by  meanfj  of  preaching  and 
the  frequent  admi^ist  ratiori  of  the  aaoTEments. 
The  onginal  and  oHicial  name  was  Clenci  rtgult^es 
S.  Pauli  deaiUali,  which  is  found  in  the  brief  of 
Clement  VII  (1533)  confirming  the  congregation 
ae  wvM  as  in  the  edict  of  Paul  III  (153^*)  which 
exempted  the  society  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
In  1538  the  grand  old  monastery  of  St.  Barnabas 
by  the  city  wall  of  Milan  waij  given  to  the  coagrega- 
tion  as  their  main  seat,  and  thenceforth  tliey  were 
known  as  the  Regular  Clerics  of  St,  Bumabas. 
After  the  death  of  Zaccaria  they  w^re  favored  and 
protected  by  Archbishop  Carlo  Borromco  of  Milan 
and  later  by  Francis  of  Sales  because  of  their  suc- 
oe^ful  miflflionary  work  in  Upper  Italy.  They 
entered  France  under  Henry  IV  in  1008,  and  Austria 
under  Ferdinand  II  in  162G.  In  the  la^t-named 
ooimtry  they  still  have  eix  monasteries,  the  cliief 
being  at  Vienna.  In  Italy  their  houi^s  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  (twenty  in  all)r  and  that  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Cutanari  in 
Rome  is  the  most  prominent  and  richest.  The 
Order  can  boaat  of  eminent  scholars,  as  Gav^anti, 
Ntceronj  Gerdil,  Lamb  ruse  hini,  and  Vercellone  in 
the  pas£f  and  Savi,  Semeria,  and  others  in  the  pres* 
ent,  O.  ZocKXsnt. 

BrBLiooRAPflr:  Hoiyot,  Ordrw»  mtmitaUfput,  iv,  100-116; 
KL.  i.  2030-34;  J.  Hetsenrather.  Aii&efnrinc  KirehMn^ 
gtttychte,  (ii,  276-277.  FmiburK.  ISfiO;  Hoimbucher, 
(Mien  und  Ktfngregatwtun,  i,  4W>^  fit§-S2Qi,  ii.  256  sqq. 
On  thp  life  of  thu  fouTider  njn^uit  F*  S*  Bianchi.  Breift  tfiia 
A,  Af .  Za&^ria,  BoIo^ha,  1875^ 

BAKffARD,  JOH!T:  Congregational  minister; 
b.  at  Boj»ton  Nov.  6,  1681;  d.  at  Marblehead  Jan, 
24,  1770,  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1700; 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  as 
chaplain  in  1707;  was  ord^vined  mimater  at  Marble- 
head  in  1716,  where  l>o  df?vRU>ped  a  great  activity 
both  for  the  moral  and  the  material  welfare  of  his 
flock.  He  published  A  New  Verition  of  the  Psalms 
of  Davul  (Bof^ton,  1752),  and  some  sermons  wliich 
show  an  incipient  deviation  from  Calvinism. 

B(aLic>rtii4in(r;  His  flutqbioifraphy,  written  in  lii»  S6fch 
ytm.T^  ID  [lublifbed  in  the  C&IletUori»  of  the  MatwachuteUM 
JiiMtaric&i  Sacirty,  3d  sonm,  vol.  V,  Boston,  1336. 

BARKESf  ALBERT:  Presbyterian;  h.  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  ITfiS;  d.  at  West  PhilatJelphia  Dec, 
24 1  1870-  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N,  Y.,  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminary,  1823;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1825; 
was  pastor  of  tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1830-67,  when  he  resigned  and  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  He  was  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence  and  the  abohtion  of  staveiy  and  worked 
actively  in  the  Sunday-school  cause.  In  1835  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy  by  the  Second 
Presbyteiy  of  Philadelphia  upox  ten  specificatioufl 


(given  in  B,  H*  G^lit'tt,  HisU^ry  of  the  PtvsbyiaiaiL 
Church,  revised  ed.,  ii,  Philadelphia,  n,d,,  pp,  473- 
474),  but  was  acquitted.  Appeal  was  than  made  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  (1835)  and  he  waa  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  until  he  ahould  repent  of  his 
errors.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1S36 
and  the  deotmon  of  the  Synod  was  reversed.  Th^a^* 
tatioa  still  continued  and  the  trial  was  one  of  th« 
active  cauoee  of  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  in  1837  (see  PassiBY- 
terianb)  and  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  leader  of  tlie  New 
School  party;  yet  he  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  re- 
union in  1870.  Hia  Notes  on  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment and  on  portions  of  the  Old  {Xatem  Mj^ptanaterif 
and  Prattital  on  the  Xew  T^Lam^ni,  1 1  vols^,  Phil&> 
delpbia,  1832-53;  reviiied  edition,  6  vola.»  New 
York,  1872;  haiah,  2  vols.,  1840;  Jo6,  2  vob^ 
1S44;  Daniel,  1S53;  The  Book  of  Psalms,  3  vok^ 
1868)f  designed  originally  for  his  con^re^tion  in 
Philadelphia,  were  eminently  fitted  for  popular 
use  and  more  tlmn  one  million  copied  v^era  aoJd; 
they  are  not  original,  but  tliow  mucti  patient  and 
conscbntious  labor.  Other  publicxatioiis  were 
Scripliiral  Vi^we  of  Slavery  (Philadelphia,  1SI6); 
The  Church  arui  Slavery  (1857);  The  Atoihtmxent 
in  ii*  Rdoiion  to  Lou?  <md  Moral  GotfemTnewU  (1859); 
The  Way  of  StdvaHon  (1863);  le4Uures  on  the  Eri- 
dence^  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  CenUtry 
(New  York,  1S68);  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Familiet 
(1870);  Life  al  Three  Score  and  Ten  (1871), 

BAIUFES,     ARTHUR     STAPTLTOlf:        Homan 

Catholic:  b.   at   Kussouli    (20   m,   s.w.  of    Simla )^ 
India,  May  31,  1861.    He  was  educated  at  Eton 
(1874-77),    Royal    Military    Academy,    Wodwicii 
(1877-78),  and  University  College,  Oxford   (BJL, 
1883),  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1877-79.     He  later  studied  theology   and  tras 
ordained  to  the  Anglican  priesthood.     In   1SS9  be 
became  vicar  of  St.   Ive*,  Hunts,  with  Woodhuiai 
and  Oldhurst,  and  was  vicar  of  the  Hospital  of  St, 
Mary  and  St.  Thomas,  Ilford,  from  1893  to  ISgo, 
when    he    entered    the   Roman   Catholic    Church. 
He  then  studied  at  Rome  for  the  priesthood  and 
waa  enga^^    in    diocesan   work    at   Weatjninst«r 
until   his  appointment    as  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain to  Cambridge  Univenjity.     He  has  also  been 
a  Private  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope  since   19<H. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  studies,    he  has 
i\Titten  The  Pope^  and  the  Ordinal  (London,  1896) 
and  SL  Peter  oi  Itome  (1899). 

BARNES,  ROBERT;  Church  of  Eaglaiid;  b.  at 
or  near  Lynn  (2C  m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  IMCh 
d.  at  the  stake  as  a  Protestant  martyr,  London, 
July  30,  1540.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  an  Augiistinian  fdar,  and  at  Louvain, 
where  he  prooeeded  doctor  of  divinity,  Retumiiig 
to  Cambridge,  he  rose  to  be  maater  of  the  house  of 
the  AugUHtinian;}.  In  1526  be  began  to  advocate 
Prot^estant  views  with  great  boldness,  and  so  quiakly 
got  into  trouble.  Though  treated  leniently  he  was 
imprisoned  from  1523  to  1528,  when  he  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  tiU  1531,  &nd  called  hbn* 
self  Antonins  Anglus.  He  enjoyed  the  frieuikhip 
of  the  German  Reformers.  In  Wittenberg  in  15^ 
he  published  his  first  book,  a  collection  nf  i^ow^m 
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from  the  doctors  of  tiie  Cburch — uU  in  Latin — 
which  eupport-ed,  as  he  claimed ,  the  Protestant 
position.  In  1531  &  Gertnan  translation  of  these 
pofiiuigeB  appeared  in  Nuremberg,  In  ttmt  year 
he  tirtum«d  to  England  and  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  journeys  by  Heniy  VIII  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  for  itistanoe  to  arrange  the  marriagie 
between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Gleves.  He  was  always 
outspoken,  and  f^ho^ed  more  fi^al  than  prudence 
in  propagating  hi^  Prot^jstant  viewa.  So  at  kiit  hi? 
WBfi  cast  into  prison  in  the  Tower  and,  although  no 
definite  charge  was  laid  against  him,  was  humt  at 
Bmithfield  as  a  heretic.  In  1573  John  Foxe  printed 
bk  English  works  (London)  which  display  his 
courage,  oleamees,  and  coraprehtnsiveneBs;  selec- 
tions were  iseiued  by  Legh  Hichmond  in  hie  Fathers 
0/  the  English  Church  (London,  1807) — in  both  the 
account  of  Bames  reprinted  from  Foxe's  Afcmti- 
r  will  be  found. 


BiBUooRArffT:  Bourcea  for  bia  Ufe  *fei  m  the  CaUmiar  itf 
LefEDm  and  Paperw  .  .  .  of  flenry  VIII.  vol.  v.  ed.  J.  fi. 
Brevvrr  mid  J.  QvirdneT,  in  HoUm  Sin-ieA,  1 1  Voli.,  18ti2- 
88,  LuthCT'*i  Prefaoe  to  Bamw's  C<mi999v>n  in  Luther 'i 
frurk»,  BrlvnKf^n  ed.,  Ixiii.  Sfl6-400,  CoDsult  the  biog- 
raphy in  DNU,  ui.  253-256. 

BASHES,  WILLIAM  EBIERY;  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  London  May  26,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A,,  1881), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  18S3  and  ordainod 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St, 
John's,  Waterloo  Road,  Lambetb,  in  1883^-85, 
assistant  theological  lecturer  at  Claro  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1885-94,  and  asaiirtant  tutor  at 
Peterhouae  in  1801-1901.  Since  the  latter  year 
he  has  been  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
brid^.  He  haj^  al;^  been  chaplain  of  Peterhouse 
einoe  1SS5  and  fellow  eince  1889,  as  well  as  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  since  1903. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contributtons 
and  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Thtoktgiad 
Studies  from  189®  to  1904,  he  has  written  Cammical 
and  Unmnmical  Gmp&h  (London,  1893);  The 
Ptshma  Ttri  of  Chrmiicles  (1897);  ChrtmicUit  with 
Notes,  in  The  C^mbniige  Bible  for  Schools  (18^); 
haiah  Ejcplained,  in  The  Churchmnn*E  Bible  (1901); 
The  Psalms  in  the  Peshitta  Text  (1904);  and  Th€ 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  (1905), 

BAHHETT,  SABHTEX  AUGOSTtJS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bristol  Feb,  8,  1^4.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  ISfi.l), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  priested  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary^s, 
Dryanston  Square,  London,  in  1867-72,  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Whitechnpel,  in  1872^3,  and  curate  of 
the  aaine  church  in  1S97-1903.  in  1S64  he  founded 
Toynbee  HaU.  Wbitechapol,  of  ^^ch  he  became 
wioden  in  1906  as  well  aa  chairman  of  the  WTiite- 
ehapel  Board  of  Guardians,  of  the  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  of  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Scholarahip  Fund.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Bristol  Cathedra.1,  and  was  also  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  189fl~fi7  and  at  Cambridge 
in  1900.  In  addition  to  minor  contributions,  he 
has  written  PraeticahU  Socialirm  (in  collaboration 
with  his  wife,  London,  189S)  and  H^he  Servux  of 

G0d  iims). 


BAItNUUt  HElfRY  EAUUEL:  Preflbyteriari; 
b.  at  Stratford,  Conn,,  Aug.  13.  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1862)  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary ^  fnjm  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  18<V7.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
to  tlie  PrcHbyterian  minifltiy,  and  for  five  yeara 
waa  a  miasionaiy  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
nuHfiioners  for  Foreign  Miasions  at  Harpoot,  Turkey, 
Since  1872  he  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  same 
organijation  at  Van,  Turkey,  and  since  1884  haa 
alao  edited  a  weekly  in  Armenian  and  Turkith. 
He  has  likewiao  written  a  number  of  commentaries 
tn  Armenian. 

BARO  (BAROH),  PETER;  Anti-Calvinist;  b. 
at  fitumpes  (35  m.  s.s.w,  of  Paris)  Dec.j  1534; 
d.  in  Liondon  Apr.  17,  1599.  He  studied  law  at 
Bourges,  and  began  in  1557  to  plead  in  the  court 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  retired  in  1560  to 
Geneva^  where  he  ^udied  theology  and  was  or- 
dained by  Calvin.  In  1672  he  returned  to  France, 
but  soon  fled  from  persecution  to  England  and  in 
1574  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  fell  out  with  the  rigid 
Culvinists;  and  a  Hcmion  on  the  Lambeth  articles, 
preached  Jan,  12,  1596,  gave  so  much  ofifenae  that 
lie  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  chair  in  the 
university  and  retire  to  London,  Among  his  works 
are  In  J  (mam  prophttam  pr(FUctione9  (London, 
1579);  Summa  trium  de  pT(£destini^ione  senten- 
tiarum  (Hardwyck,  1613),  translated  in  Nichols's 
Works  of  James  ArmimKs,  i  (London,  1825),  92^100. 
Bibliogr^pift:  His   autohioj^raphy    in    found   abrrd^frd    in 

ft.  MiMrterft,  Aftrmoirm  af  tht  Life  and  Wrilirtg*  of  T.  Baker. 

pp.   127-1 3D.  Gnoibridge.   17^.     CcnuuLt  C.   H.  Ooopor. 

Amenta  C*mtafrriffi>iM«H  ii.  274-278h  Lcjadon,  1861-  J?.V^, 

iU.  365-367. 

:BARO']airSt    C£SAR  (Cetare  de  Baxono),:    The 

father  of  church  history  among  Roman  CathoUta 
since  the  Reformation;  b.  at  8ora  (56  m,  e.s.c.  of 
Rome),  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Oct,  31,  153S; 
d.  in  Rome  June  30,  1607.  Hia  family  was  ancient 
and  distinguished  for  piety.  He  was  eduettted 
firstt  at  Veroli,  then  at  Naples,  where  he  atudied 
theology  and  law*.  He  w*ent  to  Rome  in  1557, 
ja'st  at  the  time  when  Paul  IV  was  attempting  to 
restore  the  papacy  to  its  medieval  splendor  and 
dominion;  but    he   felt   les€   attraction    to   pubhc 

pohcy  than  to  a  life  of  scholarly  retire- 
Life,       ment.    Thia    he    found    in    the    new 

Congregation  of  the  Oratory  under 
Phihp  Neri  (q.v.)  whose  system  prepared  the  young 
man,  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  great  work  he 
was  to  do.  The  Oratorians  were  directed  by  their 
founder  to  occupy  the  morning  houra  with  studies 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in  a  manner  which 
should  conduce  t^  instruction  as  well  as  to  edifica- 
tion. More  and  more  attracted  by  the  study  of 
church  history  thus  required,  Baron i us  began 
diligently  to  collect  and  compare  materiahi  for  its 
prosecution,  and  worked  for  thirty  years  amidst 
the  vast  mass  of  uivpublished  material  which  the 
Vatican  archives  contained.  He  had  apimrently 
no  far-reaching  Uterary  plans  until  he  was  called 
upon  \yy  bis  superior,  by  Cardinal  Caraffa,  and  by 
other  friends  to  utilise  his  stores  of  knowledge  in 
%hs  daC«nie  of  ithe  Church  i^inst  the  powerful 
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attack  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  "  Magde- 
burg Centuries  "  (q.v.)  and  to  provide  a  complete 
Roman  Catholic  church  histoiy  such  as  did  not  then 
exist, — a  desideratum  which  his  Annales  eccle- 
•aiastici  supplied  with  no  small  credit  to  the  author, 
considering  the  conditions  of  historical  writing  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  fame  which  he  acquired 
by  the  execution  of  his  task  drew  him  unwillingly 
from  his  retirement.  He  was  made  prothonotary 
of  the  apostolic  see  and  later,  by  Clement  VIII  in 
1596,  a  cardinal,  as  well  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
At  both  the  papal  elections  which  occurred  in  1605 
he  was  a  candidate  against  his  will,  and  came  near 
being  chosen.  But  the  exhausting  labor  involved 
in  the  completion  of  his  huge  work  really  caused  his 
death  two  years  later. 

The  Annalea  ecdesiastici  begin  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  come  down  to  1198.  In  form  they 
resemble  the  ordinary  medieval  chronicle,  the 
•events  of  each  year  being  grouped  together  under 
the  date  without  regard  to  any  other  connection. 
This  form  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
author's  purpose  of  offering  the  great  mass  of 
historical  material  to  the  reader  as  sources  arranged 
in  order,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  with  strict  appli- 
cation of  critical  principles  and  the  utmost  exact- 
ness.    Baronius  tried,  indeed,  to  meet 

The  An-  these  requirements;  but  with  all  his 
nales  Eccle-  pains  he  did  not  altogether  succeed. 

siasticL  To  say  nothing  of  the  limitations 
inseparable  from  his  fundamental 
beliefs  and  polemical  attitude,  the  errors  in  non- 
contentious  points,  such  as  dates,  are  so  numerous 
as  to  make  great  care  necessary  in  using  the  Annalea. 
Nevertheless  they  are  a  storehouse  of  learning. 
Though  the  work  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Magdeburg  Centuries,"  it  is  not  directly  con- 
troversial. The  opposition  appears  rather  in  the 
simple  fundamental  conception  that  true  histoiy 
can  only  be  written  by  the  aid  of  the  documents 
to  which  he  had  access,  guaranteed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that  it  is  only  necessaiy 
for  these  documents  to  be  known  in  order  to  secure 
universal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  that  Church. 
He  agrees  with  the  Centuriators  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries;  but  while 
they  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  actual  apostasy  from  that  happy 
state,  Baronius  does  his  best  to  demonstrate  the 
continuity  of  Catholicism  and  the  early  existence 
of  a  distinctively  Roman  character  in  Christianity. 
His  other  writings  are  of  far  secondary  importance 

The  first  edition  of  the  Annales  appeared  in  12 
volumes  at  Rome,  1588-1607;  the  Mainz  edition, 
1601-05,  was  revised  by  Baronius  himself;  that 
of  Antwerp,  1597-1609,  is  noteworthy  because 
Philip  III  suppressed  vol.  xi  within  his  dominions 
because  of  the  Tradaius  de  monarchia  SicUia  con- 
tained in  it  [separately  printed.  Paris  1609].  The 
Annales  have  been  continued  (\)  from  1198  to  1565 
by  Abraham  Bzovius  (8  vols.,  Rome,  1616  sqq.; 
9  vols.,  Cologne,  1621-30);  (2)  from  1198  to  1640 
by  Henricus  Spondanus  (Paris,  1640  sqq.;  Leyden. 
1678);  (3)  from  1199  to  1565  by  the  Oratorian 
Odoricus  Raynaldus  (9  vols.,  Rome,  1646-77; 
Cologne,  1693-1727;  14  vols.,  Lucca,  1740  sqq.), 


the  best  continuation;  (4)  from  1566  to  1571  by 
Jacobus  Laderchius  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1728-37; 
Cologne,  1738  sqq.);  (5)  from  1572  to  1583  by 
Augustin  Theiner  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1856  sqq.).  The 
CriUca  historica-ckronolagiea  in  universoa  CiBBaris 
Baranii  annales  of  F.  Pagi  (4  vols.,  Antwerp,  1705 
sqq.;  1724)  are  an  indispensable  companion  to  the 
work.  The  most  convenient  edition  is  that  of 
Mansi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-57),  which  has  Pagi's 
emendations  appended  to  the  text,  the  continuation 
of  Raynaldus,  and  three  volumes  of  valuable  indices. 
The  most  recent  edition  (incomplete),  with  all 
continuations,  appeared,  vols,  i-xxviii  at  Bar4e- 
Due,  1864-75,  vols,  xxix-xxxvii  at  Paris,  1876-83. 

(Carl  Mibbt.) 
Bxbliooraprt:  Sarra,  VUa  del  ,  .  ,  Ceaar^  Baronio,  Rome, 
1862.  On  his  history  consult  F.  G.  Baur.  IHe  Epo€km 
der  kirehlichen  0€»ehiehiM»ckre%bunQ,  pp.  72-84,  TQbii^Eien, 
1852;  P.  Schaff,  Hittory  of  the  ApoHolte  Church,  pp.  56- 
57,  New  York,  1874;  C.  de  Smedt,  Iniroduetio  generoliM 
in  hiabfriam  eeeUHasUeam,  pp.  461  sqq.,  Ghent,  1876; 
H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  literarifu  reeeniicria  th&otoQim 
catholica,  i,  pp.  200-212.  Innsbruck,  1892;  J.  F.  Hunt. 
Hiatory  of  the  CKnaUan  Church,  i,  42.  52.  723.  751.  ii,  568. 
New  York.  1000;  CanOfridge  Modem  Himiory,  Thm  Acimm- 
eance,  p.  600,  London,  1002. 

BARRETT,  BENJAMIN  FISK:    Swedenborpan; 
b.  at  Dresden,  Me.,  June  24,  1808;  d.  at  Gennan- 
town,   Penn.,   Aug.  6,   1892.    He   was   graduated 
at  Bowdoin,  1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,    1838;  became    a    Swedenborgian,     1839; 
was  pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society,  New  York, 
1840-48;  in  Cincinnati  1848-50;  after  a  temporary 
retirement  because  of  ill  health  became  pastor  in 
Philadelphia;  president  and  corresponding   secre- 
tary of  the  Swedenborg  Publishing  Aflsociation, 
Philadelphia,     1871.       He    was     editor    of    The 
Swedenborgian,  1858-60,  and  of  The  New  Chunk 
Monthly,  1867-70  (when  it  was   merged    in    Tki 
New    Church    Independent),    He    compfled    and 
edited    The  Swedenborg  Library,  giving   the  sub- 
stance    of    Swedenborg's     theological     teachings 
(12    vols.,    Philadelphia,    1876-81).    His     books 
include  a  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (New  York, 
1841);  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
(1842;  title  afterward  changed  to  Leehtres  on  the 
New  Dispensation);  Beauty  for  Ashes,  or  the  old 
and  new  doctrine  concerning  the  state  of  infants  after 
death  contrasted  (1855);  The  Golden  Reed,   or  the 
true  measure  of  a  true  church  (1855);  The  Question 
concerning    the    Visible    Church    (1856;  new   ed., 
with  title  The  Apocalyptic  New  Jenisalem,  Phila- 
delphia, 1883);  Catholicity  of  the  New  Church  (1863); 
The  New  View  of  HeU  (1870);  The  Golden  City 
(1874);  The  New  Church,  its  nature  and  whereabouts 
(1877);  Swedenborg    and    Channing     (1879);  The 
Question  (what  are  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  T] 
Answered  (1883);  Heaven  Revealed  (1885). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  R.  Irelan,  From  Different  Points  of  View: 
B,  F,  Barrett,  Preacher,  Writer,  Thedogian,  and  Phiioeo- 
pher,  Gennantown,  1806. 

BARRIERE,  JEAN  DE  LA.    See  FvuTLuarm. 

BARROW  (BARROWE),  HENRT:  En^ish  Sep- 
aratist; hanged  at  Tyburn,  London,  Apr.  6,  1503. 
He  came  of  good  family  in  Norfolk,  studied  at  daie 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1566-70,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  a  moxiber  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1576.    He 
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belonged  to  the  court  circle  and  is  said  to  have  led 
a  dissolute  life  until  converted  by  a  chance  sermon. 
Probably  through  the  influence  of  John  Greenwood 
(q.v.)  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  Brownists. 
After  Greenwood's  arrest,  Barrow  visited  him  in 
prison  and  was  himself  illegally  detained,  Nov., 
1586,  and  kept  in  confinement  thenceforth  till 
his  execution.  While  in  prison,  in  collaboration 
B-ith  Greenwood,  he  wrote  several  books  and 
pamphlets,  including  A  True  Description  out  of 
the  Word  of  Qod  of  the  Visible  Church  (1589;  cf. 
W.  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, New  York,  1893,  28-40)  and  A  Brief 
Discovery  of  the  False  Church  (1590).  Dr.  Dexter*s 
suggestion  {Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Hundred  Years,  New  York,  1880,  192-202)  that 
he  wrote  the  Marprelate  Tracts  (q.v.)  has  not 
met  with  general  acceptance.  He  differed  from 
Robert  Browne  in  placing  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  elders  rather  than  the 
entire  congregation,  fearing  too  much  democracy. 
See  CoNORSOATioNALisTB,  1, 1 ,  §  3.  After  the  erratic 
leader  of  the  Separatists  had  submitted  to  the 
Church,  he  turned  his  invective  sagainst  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  who  remained  Separatists  consistently 
to  the  end  (see  Browne,  Robebt). 

Bibucwbaprt:  Bgerton  Papen,  ed.  J.  P.  Collier  for  Camden 
Sodety.  pp.  166-179.  London.  1840;  DNB,  iii.  297- 
208  (hM  exeellent  list  of  references);  Champlin  BurniRe, 
nU  Tme  Story  of  Robert  Browno,  pp.  48-60.  Oxford. 
1906. 

BARROW,  ISAAC:  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London  Oct.,  1630;  d.  there  May  4.  1677.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  traveled 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  1655-^9,  residing  for  more 
than  a  year  in  Turkey;  was  ordained  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  1663,  but  resigned  in  1669 
in  favor  of  his  famous  pupil,  Isaac  Newton,  and 
devoted  himsdf  to  theology.  Charles  II  made 
him  his  chi^lain  and  in  1673  appointed  him  master 
of  Trinity;  in  1675  he  was  made  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  His  reputation  is  deservedly 
high  as  a  scholar,  mathematician,  and  scientist; 
his  Treatise  of  the  Pope*s  Supremacy  (London,  1680) 
■hows  much  skill  in  controversy;  his  sermons  are 
elaborate  and  exhaustive,  but  ponderous  in  style 
and  inordinately  long.  His  theological  worics 
edited  by  John  Tillotson  appeared  in  four  volumes 
at  London,  1683-87;  they  have  been  several  times 
reissued,  the  best  edition  being  that  by  A.  Napier 
(9  vols.,  Cambridge,  1859). 

Bibucwbapht:  The  beet  aeeount  of  his  life  is  by  W.  Whew- 
ell,  prefixed  to  vol.  ix  of  Barrow's  works,  ut  sup.;  a  critical 
account  is  siven  DNB,  iii.  299-305.  His  Treatite  of  the 
Pope'e  Swpremaey  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Oambridge 
Univenity  Vttm  and  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 

BARROWS,  JOHN  HENRY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Medina,  Mich.,  July  11.  1847;  d.  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  June  3,  1902.  He  was  graduated  at  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  1867;  studied  theology  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1867-69,  and  at  Andovcr,  1874- 
75;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congregational 


Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1875;  was  pastor  off 
Maverick  Church,  East  Boston,  1880-81;  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1881-96;  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College,  Jan.,  1899,  till  his  death. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  religious 
conferences  of  the  Columbian  exposition  of  1893, 
organised  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in 
that  year,  and  published  an  account  of  it  (2  vols., 
Chicago,  189:3) ;  his  Haskell  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1895,  were  repeated,  with  many 
other  addresses,  in  India  and  Japan  the  following 
year  and  were  published  under  the  title  Christianity 
the  World  Religion  (1897);  in  1898  he  was  Morse 
lecturer  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  upon 
the  topic  The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia  (New  York, 
1899). 

Bibuoobaprt:   Mary  E.  Banx>ws,  John  Henry  BarrowOt  a 
Memoir,  New  York,  1905  (by  his  daughter). 

BARROWS,  SAMUEL  JUHB:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
New  York  City  May  26,  1845.  After  being  for  a 
time  a  journalist  and  stenographer,  he  studied 
theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1875) 
and  studied  for  a  year  at  Leipsio.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian),  Dorchester,  Mass., 
from  1876  to  1880,  and  was  ecUtor  of  the  Christian 
Register  from  1881  to  1897.  He  was  from  1896  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  and  from  1900  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
In  1897-W  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the 
tenth  district  of  Massachusetts.  His  writings  in- 
clude: Life  and  Letters  of  Tfunnas  J,  Mumford 
(Boston,  1879) ;  Tfte  Doom  of  the  Majority  of  Man- 
kind  (1883);  Ezra  AbboU  (Cambridge,  1884);  A 
Baptist  Meeting  House  (Boston,  1885);  and  Isles 
and  Shrines  of  Greece  (1898).  Died  at  New  York 
aty  Apr.  21,  1909. 

BARRUEL,  AUGUSTIll:  French  politico-relig- 
ious writer;  b.  at  Villeneuve-de-Beig  (95  m.  n.w. 
of  Marseilles),  Ard^he,  Oct.  2,  1741;  d.  at  Paris 
Oct.  5,  1820.  He  was  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  college 
in  Toidouse  when  the  order  was  suppressed  in  France 
(1764),  and  thereupon  undertook  extensive  travels 
in  Europe;  returned  to  France  in  1774  and  wrote 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  age  as  associate  editor 
of  the  Annie  littiraire,  after  1788  as  editor  of  the 
Journal  ecdisiastique,  and  in  his  book,  Les  HeL- 
viennes  ou  letires  provinciales  phUosophiques  (5  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1784-88).  In  Aug.,  1792,  he  fled  from 
the  Revolution  to  England  and  remained  there  till 
1800.  He  published  at  London  an  Histoire  du  dergi 
pendant  la  Revolution  franQoise  (2  vols.,  1793); 
MHnoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  du  Jacobinisme 
(5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1796-99;  Eng.  transl.,  4  vob., 
1798);  Uivangile  et  U  dergifran^is  (1800).  After 
his  return  to  France  he  published  Du  pape  etdeses 
droits  rdigieux  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1803),  which  gave 
the  Ultramontanes  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  Bonaparte.  His  work  in  general  is 
marked  by  exaggeration  and  bitterness  and  he  goes 
to  an  absurd  extreme  in  opposition  to  the  freemasons 
and  secret  societies. 

BiBUoaBAPRT:    Dussault,  Notice  eur  la  vie  et  lee  oueragu 
de  Barruel,  Paris,  1825. 
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B4BJt¥,  ALFREB:  Church  of  England,  «ufifra- 
gan  bi«hop  in  West  Londoa;  b^  Et  LondoD  J&n.  15, 
J 826.  Ue  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon* 
doii,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambric^  (B,A.,  1S4S), 
wh^re  be  wo^  elected  fellow  in  1840.  He 
was  Bub warden  of  Trinity  College,  Clenalmond, 
in  1849-54,  headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School 
in  1854-^2,  pdjicipal  of  Cheltenham  College  in 
1  §62-68 ,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1868-B3.  Having  been  ordained  de4ieon  in  1850 
and  priest  in  1S53,  he  wa»  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1S71-81  and  of  Weetrntnt^ier  in  1881-84,  in  additbn 
to  being  eliaplatn  to  tbe  queen  in  1875-84.  In 
1884  be  waa  consecrated  bbbop  of  Sydney  and 
primate  of  Australia,  bill  msigned  in  1889,  and 
until  1891  was  stiff ragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  He  was  then  appointed  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  was  rector  of  8t,  James's,  Piccadilly^ 
from  1895  to  1900,  He  was  eoiifleemted  suffra- 
gan bishop  in  West  London  in  1897.  In  addition 
to  numerous  volumes  of  sennoTis,  t^  bae  written 
Introduction  t&  the  Old  TesiitmerU  (London,  1850); 
The  Atonement  «/  ChriM  (1871);  What  is  .Va/vnit 
Tfwology  f  (Boyle  Lecture  for  187§);  Thf  Mam- 
fold  Witness  for  ChrUt  ((Boyle  Lecturea  for  1877- 
78);  Teacher's  Pfo^  Book  (1882)^  Fir^t  WimU 
in  Amtralin  (1884);  Poroites  ^f  the  Old  Testament 
(1889);  Christionii^  and  Sttdat^Tn  (1891);  Light 
of  Science  on  the  Fmth  (Bampton  LtKJtnpes  for  1862); 
England's  Mc^&ge  to  truHo.  (1894);  Ecciemastieat 
Expansion  of  England  (Hulsean  Lectuit-s  for  1894- 
95);  The  F(miii4m  of  the  Laity  (1903);  and  The 
ChrisHan  Sunday  (1904). 

BARMY,  WILLIAM  FRAHCIS:  English  Roman 
Catlwilic;  b.  at  l^ndon  Apr.  21,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Bt.  Mary's  CoEege^  Oscott^  English 
College^  Rome,  and  Gregorian  Uni verity ,  Rome 
(D.D.,  1873).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  St,  John  I^teraa,  Rome,  in  1873,  and  from  that 
year  uotil  1877  was  vice-preside  at  and  profeeaor  of 
pliilosophy  at  the  Bimiingham  Diocesan  Seminary, 
Hti  was  then  appointed  to  the  profeasorship  of  the- 
ology at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott^  w^iere  be  re- 
mained until  1880.  From  1881  to  18S3  he  was 
curate  at  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton,  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  been  rector  of  St.  Birinu», 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire,  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Temperance  Convention  at  the  Chicago  Worid's 
Fair  in  1893,  and  lectured  before  tbe  Royal  Instttu- 
tfon,  London,  in  1896,  Since  1889  he  has  been 
a  member  and  lecturer  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  and  in  1897  waa  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London.  In  addition 
to  tmmcrous  briefer  studies  and  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  has  written  The  Xew  Antigone 
(London,  1887);  The  Tti-o  StaTidards  (1899);  ^r- 
den  Massiter  (1900);  The  Wiianre  Knot  (1901); 
The  Papal  Monarchy  (1902);  The  Daij  Spring 
(1903);  Cardinal  Xewtnan  (1903);  Perils  of  Revolt 
(1904);  Ernest  Renan  (1905);  and  The  Tradition  of 
■Scripture  (1906;  put  upon  the  Index). 

BARSUIIAS ;  1,  Archimandrite  or  abbot  of  a 
Syrian  monastery,  adherent  of  Eutycbes  and  bis 
xloc trine.  At  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  (449) 
be  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  rough  iuid 


turbulent  monks,  and  took  part  personally  in  the 
tumults  flfhich  diagraoed  that  assc^iibly  (aee  EcnrcH- 
lANm^).  Two  years  Later  be  presented  bko- 
self  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedoa  but  waa  refu^ 
admittance.  He  continued  to  work  for  £utyichian- 
i.'im  till  bis  death  in  45S,  By  tbe  Jacobitee  he  is 
honored  as  a  saint  and  miracle-worker. 

3.  Bishop  of  Nisibis  435-489.  See  NESTQBUjaa. 

fi ARTH,  bart,  CHIUSTIAK  GOTTLIEB :     Paster 

and  friend  of  missions;  b.  in  Stuttgart  July  13, 
1799;  d.  at  Calw  (20  m,  w,  of  Stuttgart)  Nov.  12, 
1862.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  beeaisie 
pastor  of  MdttUngeUr  near  Calw,  in  1824,  but  retired 
in  1838  to  Calw^  and  devoted  himaelf  entm^  to 
the  missionary  cause,  fie  founded  the  misBionaiy 
society  of  WQrttemberg,  and  brought  it  in  aetire 
cooperation  with  Basel  and  all  the  gre^t  misiejooajy 
societies  of  the  Christian  worid.  He  wrote  socne 
of  the  best  German  miBstonary  b3rmtia.  He  edited 
the  Caiwer  MissionsMatt  and  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  ^^'orka  erf  practical  Christianity,  and  stom 
for  cliildren  and  youth,  some  of  which  met  with 
an  almost  unparalleled  success.  Several  wen 
tnin^lated  into  English,  e.g.*  The  Aut^biffgropky  ef 
Thomas  Flatter  (London,  183&>;  Bibie  St^rrim  fir 
the  Young  (1845);  Stories  far  Chrivtian  ChUdresk  (J 
Be^eA,  lfi51  and  1851). 

BiBLieKiaALPnT:  K.  Wcnanr.  C.  G.  BaHh,  ^wA  meimtm  £«£mi 
vnd  Wtrkm^  fffaeidknflt.  3  Tola..  C^lw.  I|l65-e0^  G.W«ft- 
bT«cht«  Dr.  Bartk  rwadk  tmnmn  Ltimn  umi  W-irkmn.  t^ntt- 
gan,  1875;  W.  Kopp*  C\  G.  B^Tth't  Ltben  und  W^^it% 
Cftlw,  18Se. 

BAHTH,     JACOB:        Judeo-Cerman       Sonitk 

scholar:  b.  at  FleMngen  (&  village  of  Badeu)  Mar. 
3,  1851.     He  was  educated  at  the  universitiev  of 
Leipsic,  StTa;9burg,  and  Berliu,  and  since  1S74  h&t 
taught  Hebrew^ ^  exegeai^f  and  the  philoec^hy  of 
religion  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in    Berlin,  and 
has  aiso  lectured  for  many  years  on  Semi  tic  and 
Jewish   literature  at   the   Veitel   Heine    Ephraiiii 
Institute  in  the  aame  city.      In  18SO  he  w^as  ap^ 
pointed  associate  professor  of  Semitic  buiguages  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.     He  baiS  written  Beitr^ 
£ur   Erkldrung   des    BueheB   Hiob    (BerUn,    1S76); 
Maini&nide^    Cotnmeniat    turn    Tract  at    MakkMk 
(1880);  Beitrage  tur  Erkldrung  des  Jesaja  (1885); 
Die  Kominalbildung   in   den   semiti^chen   Spraehem 
(2  vols. I  Leipaic,   1889-91);  Etymolagische  Studies 
rum    eemitistcheti,     insbe^ondere    rum     ht^frdiifchm 
Lexikon  (1893);  Wurieluntersuchungen  .gvm  J^^rtlf- 
achen  und  aramdischen  Lexikon  (1903);  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  contributions  to  various  learned    pm- 
odicals^     He  has  also  edited  tbe  Kitab  al-Fa^  of 
Thftbb  (I^yden.  1875);  the  first  two  parte  of  tbe 
Leyden    edkion   of   the   '*  Aimak  "    of    aJ^Tabari 
(187^^1);  and  the  Diwan  of  al-Kutanri  (1902), 

BAHTH,  HAltlE  ^TTElflTE  ATTGUSTE :  Frendi 

Lutheran ;  b*  at  Strasburg  M^tr.  22,  1S34,  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  Koyal  and  the  academy 
of  hia  native  city,  being  gratluated  fit>m  the  latter 
in  1855-  From  1856  to  J  SGI  be  was  pttifesiMir  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Bucrha- 
weiler^  Alsace,  but  has  ainee  lived  a^  a  private 
scholar  in  Paris.  He  is  a  chevalier  of  tbe  Legion  el 
Honor,  a  pand  ofi^cer  of  tbe  Royal  Order  of  Cam- 
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bodia,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Dragon  of  Annam. 
He  is  a  member  of  learned  sodetiefl  in  France, 
Holland,  Ruaaia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  contributions 
to  Oriental  and  scientific  periodicals  in  France, 
has  written  Lm  Religions  de  VInde  (Paris,  1879; 
Eng.  transl.,  Th$  Beligiona  of  India,  by  J.  Wood, 
London,  1882);  InscriplionM  sanacriteM  du  Cam" 
bodge  (Paris,  1885);  and  Inscriptiana  sanacriUa  du 
Cambodge  ei  de  Campu  (1894). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Gk.  Bartholomaios,  Aram. 
Bar-Talmai,  **  Son  of  Taknai  ") :  One  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  mentioned  in  Bfatt.  x,  3;  Bilark  iii,  18; 
Luke  vi,  14;  Acts  i,  13.  Nothing  is  told  in  the  New 
Testament  of  his  work  as  an  apostle.  According 
to  Eiisebius  (Hist,  ecd,,  v,  10)  and  Jerome  (De 
vir,  ill,,  xxxvi),  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  India — 
that  is,  in  what  is  called  India  to-day,  not,  as  some 
have  argued,  Arabia  Felix.  Other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries have  been  named  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors, 
especially  Armenia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
flayed  iJive  and  crucified  with  his  head  down. 
Legend  narrates  that  his  body  was  miraeidously 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  and  thence  to 
Benevento.  His  feast-day  is  usually  the  24th  of 
August;  at  Rome,  however,  it  is  celebrated  on  the 
25th.  An  old  and  wide-spread  theory  (though  Augus- 
tine, for  example,  did  not  accept  it)  identifies  Bar- 
tholomew with  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John 
i,  45-^1;  xxi,  2).  That  John  counted  Nathanael 
as  an  apostle  is  probable  because  in  the  former 
of  these  passages  he  represents  him  as  joining  the 
company  of  Jesus  with  the  earlier  and  later  apostles, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  he  mentions  him  in  the 
company  of  apostles.  In  support  of  the  theory,  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  (though  not  in  the  Acts)  he  is  men- 
tioned next  to  Philip,  while  Nathanad  was  brought 
to  Jesus  by  Philip;  and  John  nowhere  mentions 
Bartholomew,  while  the  synoptists  do  not  mention 
Nathanael.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  ssmoptists  do  not  give  the  other  name 
for  Bartholomew,  if  he  is  the  same,  while  John 
speaks  of  Nathanael  as  if  the  reader  would  know 
at  once  who  he  was.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRAGA  (known  also  as 
Bartholomcnis  de  Martyribue  from  the  church  in 
Lisbon  in  which  he  was  baptized):  Archbishop  of 
Braga  1558-82;  b.  at  Lisbon  1514;  d.  at  Viana 
(on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  40  m.  n.  of  Oporto)  July 
16,  1500.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order 
and  took  part  in  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  the  decisions 
of  which  he  introduced  into  Portugal.  He  foimded 
the  first  clerical  seminary  in  Portugal  and  won 
well-deserved  renown  by  establishing  hospitals  and 
hospices.  In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII  allowed 
him  to  resign  his  office,  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
aa  simple  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Viana,  giving 
instruction  and  performing  works  of  mercy.  He 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries,  a  Portuguese  cate- 
chism, and  a  Compendium  doctrina  spiritualie  (Lis- 
bon, 1582;  many  later  editions).  An  edition  of 
his  works,  with  life,  by  Malachias  d'Inguimbert  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  at  Rome,  1727. 


BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRESCIA:  A  canoniat 
of  the  ttiirteenth  century.  Little  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  at  Brescia,  studied  Roman 
and  canon  law  in  Bologna  under  Laurentius  His- 
panus,  and  aftoward  taught  canon  law  there.  He 
is  principally  remembered  for  his  conmientary  on 
the  Decretum  Gratiani  (about  1240),  but  he  wrote 
several  other  works  on  canon  law,  which  are  usuaUy 
not  much  more  than  revised  editions  of  earlier 

works.  (£.  FUEDBBBO.) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAT,  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
SAIHT.    See  Cougnt. 

BARTHOLOMITES:  1.  A  society  founded  at 
Genoa  in  1307  by  certain  Armenian  Basilian  monks 
who  had  fled  thither  from  persecution  in  their  nar 
tive  land.  They  built  there  a  church  to  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  whence  their  name.  Pope 
Clement  V  (1305-14)  allowed  them  to  follow  their 
Eastern  rite  and  customs,  but  in  course  of  time 
they  conformed  to  Western  usages,  and  in  1356  In- 
nocent VI  allowed  them  to  choose  a  general.  They 
existed  at  Genoa  and  in  other  places  in  Italy  tiU 
1050,  when  Iimocent  X  suppressed  the  order. 

2.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded  at 
Salsburg  about  1643  by  Bartholrao&us  Holshauser, 
canon  of  Sahsburg  (b.  at  Langenau,  near  Uhn,  1613; 
d.  at  Bingen  May  20,  1658).  Their  statutes,  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  XI  in  1680  (complete  text  in 
Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  regularum,  vi,  Augsburg, 
1759,  543-595),  regulated  their  life  on  conununis- 
tic  principles,  whence  their  official  name,  Inetttu- 
turn  clericorum  ecBCularium  in  commtini  viventium, 
and  their  popular  designation  aa  ''  Communists." 
For  a  time  the  society  flourished  in  the  dioceses  of 
South  Germany  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Spain,  but  with  the  suppressbn  of  their  last  house, 
at  Landshut,  in  1804,  they  went  out  of  existence. 

O.  Z6CKLERt. 

Biblioobapht:  1.  H«imbiieher.  OnUn  uwi  KongnoaiUnefit 
i.  48.  2.  Helyot,  Onirm  tnanattiqttm,  vui  (1719),  119- 
126;  Heimbucfaer,  OnUm  mnd  Konoregationen,  ii,  3A3- 
3M;  J.  P.  L.  Gaduel.  VUdu  .  ,  ,  Bartk/Umu  HolMhauaer, 

l_  OrUmna,  1892  (oontains  also  a  Btudy  of  the  order). 

BARTLET,  JAMES  VERNON:  En^ish  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Scarborough  (37  m.  n.e.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  Aug.  15, 1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886),  and  at 
Mansfield  College  (1886-89),  where  in  1889  he  was 
app<Hnted  fellow  and  began  to  lecture  on  church 
hi^ry,  remaining  senior  tutor  in  residence  until 
1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  same  institution,  and 
still  holds  this  position.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous briefer  contributions^  he  has  written  Early 
Church  HiaUny  (London,  1894);  The  Apoetolic  Age 
(Edinburgh,  1900);  Commentary  on  Acts  (m  The 
Century  Bible,  1901);  and  The  Earlier  Pauline 
Epistles  (in  7^  Temple  Bible,  1901);  and  was  joint 
author  of  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  (1906). 

BARTLETT,  SAMUEL  COLCORD:  Congrega- 
tionallst;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25.  1817;  d. 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  16,  1898.    He  was  gradu- 
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ated  at  Dartmouth  1836,  and  at  Air  dove  r  Theo- 
logical Semioary  1S42;  was  ordained  1843|  and 
was  pastor  at  Munson^  Mass.,  1843^6;  professor 
of  intellectual  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  lS46-52j  pastor  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  1852-57;  in  Cliicago  tS57-59; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational)  and  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  there  1858-77;  president  of  Dart- 
mouth 1877-92,  and  lecturer  on  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  science  and  hbtory  and  insiitructor  in  natural 
theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  1892-98. 
Besides  many  articles  in  the  periodicals  and  ad- 
dreisses,  he  published  Life  and  Death  Eternal^  a  reju- 
taiian  of  the  doctrine  of  annihUaiwn  (Boston,  1866; 
2d  cd,,  1878);  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the  A.  B, 
C.  F.  M.  (1872);  Fulure  Funishm^rU  (1875);  From 
Egypt  fo  Fol&stine  through  Sinai  (New  York^  1879)^ 
an  account  of  a  journey  to  explore  the  desert  of 
the  Exodus;  Sources  of  History  in  the  Fentaleuch 
(1883);  The  Vtraciti/  of  the  Hexaltuch  (Chicago, 
1897). 

BARTOL,   CYRUS   AUGtTSTtrS:     Unitarian;  b. 

at  Freeport,  Me.,  April  30,  1813;  d*  in  Boston 
Dec.  16,  1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin, 
1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1835; 
in  1837  he  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr, 
Charles  Lowell  at  the  West  Church  (Unitarian), 
Boston;  after  Dr.  Loweirs  death  in  1861  he  be- 
came pastor,  and  served  till  1888.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transcendental  Club  and  publisht^d  a 
number  of  volumes,  chiefly  sermons  and  addresses, 
among  them  being  Discourses  on  the  ChrUiian  Spirit 
and  Life  (2d  e<i.,  revised,  Boston,  1850);  Dmeourus 
tm  the  Christian  Body  and  Form  (1853);  Pictures  of 
Europe  (1855);  Church  ajid  Congregation  (1858); 
Radical  Frobktn^  (1872);  The  Rinng  Faith  (1873); 
Principles  and  Portraits  (1880);  Spiritual  Sacrifice 
(1884). 

BARTOLI^  boH'tfi-li',  BAinELLO;  Italian  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Ferrara  Feb*  12,  16QS;  d.  at  Home  Jan.  13^ 
1685.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1623; 
was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric in  difTerent  cities  of  Italy;  in  1050  he  became 
historian  of  hie  order  at  Rome.  He  wrote  biog- 
Taptues,  moral  and  ascetical  works^  and  books  upon 
physical  science.  His  Istoria  delta  compagnio.  di 
Ciesu  (5  vols.,  Rome,  1653-73),  especially  the  part 
devoted  to  Asia,  is  repleto  with  curious  informa- 
tion; as  an  introduction  to  this  work  he  wrote  the 
Vita  e  istituto  di  S.  Ignaiio  (Rome^  1650;  Eng* 
traneLp  2  vole.,  New  York,  1856).  His  collected 
works  were  edited  by  H,  Marietti  (34  vols,,  Turin, 
1823--44).  The  life  of  Ignatius  and  the  moral  and 
asretical  works  have  been  published  at  Piacenaa 
(0  vols.,  1821)  and  at  Milan  (3  vols.,  1831), 

BARTOrr,  ELIZABETH:  English  impostor  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  b.,  according  to  her  own 
statement,  in  1506;  beheaded  in  London  April  20, 
1534.  In  1525j  while  a  servant  at  Aldington,  Kent, 
her  ravings  in  consequence  of  some  nervous  disorder 
gained  for  her  a  local  reputation  as  one  divinely 
inspired.  She  recovered  her  health  after  a  few 
months,  but  her  fame  remained,  and  certain  monks. 


notably  one  Edward  Booking,  made  use  of  her  to 
attempt  to  check  the  advance  of  th^  Refortnatioa. 
Instructed  by  them  she  continued  ter  alleged 
prophe^yings.  In  1527  she  was  taken  to  the  pnoty 
of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury,  and  under  the  title 
of  the  ''  Nun  "  or  **  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  "  ber  fame 
went  far  and  vide  and  she  seems  to  have  been  partly 
or  fully  believed  in  by  persons  of  intelligence  and 
influence.  When  the  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  proposed  she  inveighed  againat  it  and 
ultimately  went  so  far  in  her  thrents  agaiost  the 
king  tlmt  slie  and  certain  of  her  abetters  were  ar- 
rested and  broil ght  to  trial  in  1533.  Under  torture 
Eli^beth  and  Boeking  confessed  to  fraud;  with 
two  friars  and  two  priest«  they  were  beheaded  at 
Tyburn,  the  Nun  repeating  her  cotifese^on  on  the 
scaffold.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fieher,  and 
others  were  implicated  and  narrowly  escaped  suf- 
fering at  the  same  time, 

BjHLioCi^APfiT:  The  doujcva  for  &  bioffrmpby  ftra  iodicftted 
in  the  loog  and  cricic&l  nottoi  in  DNB*  iii«  34i3-34d^ 

BARTOH»  GEORGE  AARON:  Friend;  b,  it 
East  Famham,  Canada,  Nov.  12,  1859.  He  WM 
educated  at  Haverford  College,  Haverford  (B,A, 
1882),  and  Harvard  Univeraity  (Ph^D.,  1801). 
He  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and  classies  at  the 
Friends'  Sciiool,  Providence,  R.  I,,  in  1884--S9,  and 
lecturer  on  Bible  languages  in  Haverford  CoUege 
in  1891-95,  while  in  1891  he  was  appointed  pK>- 
feasor  of  Biblical  literature  and  Semitic  language 
at  Bryn  Ma\^T  College,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  since  1888^  of  the  Society  of  BibHcttl 
Archeology,  London,  since  1889,  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  since  1801,  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  since  1900,  of 
the  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  aince  1899, 
of  the  Victoria  Institute,  l^ndon^  since  1902^  and 
of  the  Orients^esellschaft,  Berlin,  and  the  Eopt 
Exploration  Fund  since  1904.  He  was  prcddeni 
of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  1S9S-99;  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Btblicsl 
Literature  and  Exegesia  in  1900-03,  and  in  1903- 
04  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  ih» 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine^ 
of  which  he  was  director  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Church  Con- 
ference in  1905,  and  since  1879  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (orthodox). 
In  theology  he  is  in  general  agreement  with  the 
f«x:alled  ^'  new  theology/*  In  addition  to  briefer 
studies  and  contributions  to  various  religious 
encyclopedias,  he  has  written  The  Religious  Ute 
of  the  BQile  (Phikdelphia,  1900);  The  BooU  of 
Christian  Teaching  as  Found  in  the  Old  Tesiameni 
(1902);  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  On^na,  Sociai  and 
Religious  (New  York,  1902);  A  YeaT*s  Wartdering 
in  Bible  Und^  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and  The 
Haverford  Library  CoUectum  of  Cuneiform  TabteU 
GT  Documents  from  the  Templt  Archives  of  Teikk 
(1905). 

BARTOH,  WILLIAH  ELEAZAR:  Congregs- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Sublette,  111.,  June  28,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  Berea  College  (BB.,  ISS5)  and 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminaty  {B.D.,   1S90).     He 
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wai  ordmned  to  the  Congnegatiooa!  ministry  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  in  1883,  and  has  held  i^^ucceaeive  pas- 
toratesi  at  Robbina,  Teim.  (1S8.5-S7).  Litchfield, 
O.  (1887-90),  Wellington,  O.  (1890^93),  Shai^Tiiut 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Masst.  (189^99), 
«Dd  First  Congregational  Church,  Oak  Park,  lU. 
(since  1899).  He  is  a  corporate  memlMT  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Miflsions  and  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical 
Reeearch;  a  director  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tional Society,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Bcminary, 
of  the  Illinoi*  Home  Mistfionary  Society,  and  for- 
merly of  the  atmilar  society  in  Ma^ssachusetts; 
ft  trustee  of  Berea  College-  and  vice-president  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday-school  and  PiihUcation 
Society  and  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  He 
is  lecturer  on  applied  practical  theology  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Beminary,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Triennial  National  Congregational  Council 
in  lS9o,  1898,  and  1904,  and  to  tlie  International 
Decennial  Councd  of  the  same  denomination  in 
1899*  In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conserva- 
tive Congregationalist.  He  is  associate  editor  of 
tfaje  Bibliothcca  Sacra t  and  his  writings,  in  addition 
to  numerous  sermons  and  works  of  fiction,  include: 
The  Fsainifi  and  Their  Siory  (Boston,  1898);  Old 
FhniGti(m  Hymns  (1899);  The  Imprommeni  of 
Perftctum  (Portland^  Me,,  1900);  Faiih  as  Related 
to  Htakh  (Boston,  1901);  Consdatim  (1901);  An 
Ekmrntary  Cuirchism  (1902);  The  Old  World  in 
the  S'ew  Century  (1902);  The  Goftpel  of  the  Autumn 
Leaf  (Chicago,  1903);  A  Shining  Mark  (Phila- 
delphia, 1903);  and  Jtmi*  of  NmardK  His  Life 
and  the  Scenes  of  His  Minktry  (Boston,  1904). 

BARUCH,  APOCALYPSE  OF*  See  P&euo^ 
EFioaApiLi,  Old  Testamiint,  11,  10-11.  Book  of. 
Bee  ApocrrYPHA^  A,  IV,  5, 

BASCOH,  EBITBY  BIDLEMAIT;  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  South:  b.  at 
Hancock,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  May  27, 
1796;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  8,  1S50.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  1813;  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Congress  1823;  was  president  of  Madison 
College,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  1827-29;  agent 
of  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  1829-31; 
elected  professor  of  moral  science  in  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky,  1832,  president  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Kentucky,  1842,  bishop  1S50, 
He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Method- 
Is!  Church,  South,  and  from  1846  to  1850  he 
edited  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
He  published  sermons  and  lectures  and  a  volume 
upon  Methodism  Qjid  Slavery,  His  collected  works 
were  printed  at  Nashville  (4  vob.,  I  $50-56). 

BASCOMf  JOHlf:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Genoa,  N.  Y.^  May  1,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  Colle^  (B.A.,  1849)  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  (1855).  He  was  a  tutor  in  WIU- 
isins  College  in  1852-5S  and  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  same  institution  from  1855  to  1874.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  until 
1887.  He  then  returned  to  Williams  College  as 
beturar  on  socidogyi  and  four  years   later  was 


appointed  professor  of  ]>aliiical  science,  holding 
this  position  until  1903.  He  Is  an  adherent  of  the 
new  theology  of  the  Congregational  type,  and  lias 
written:  Political  Economy  (Andover,  1859);  ^Es- 
thetics (New  York,  1862);  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric 
(1865);  Principles  of  Psychology  (1869);  Science, 
Philosophy f  and  Religion  (1871);  Philosoj^y  of 
English  Literature  (1874);  PhUosctphy  of  Religion 
(1876);  GroiMh  and  Grades  of  inUUigence  (1878); 
Ethics  (1879);  Natural  Theology  (1880);  Science 
of  Mind  (1881);  Words  of  Christ  (1883);  PtMems 
in  Philosophy  (1885);  Sociology  (1887);  The  New 
Theology  (1891);  Historical  Interpretation  of  Phi- 
losophy (IS93);  Social  Theory  (1895);  Evolutimi  and 
Religion  (1897);  Growth  of  Noiionality  in  the  United 
States  (1899);  and  God  and  His  Goodness  (1901), 

BASEDOW^  bfl'io-d6"  (BASSEDAU),  JOHAim 
BERNHARD;  German  rationalist  and  innovator 
in  ^ucational  methods;  b.  at  Hamburg  Sept.  11, 
1723;  d,  at  Magdeburg  July  25,  1790.  After  a 
wilful  boyhood  he  studied  theology  at  Leipsic 
(1744r-46),  but  followed  his  studies  in  very  irregular 
fashion  and  hampered  by  poverty;  he  was  tutor 
to  a  noble  family  of  Hoktein  1749-53;  became 
teacher  at  the  academy  of  Sord,  Denmark,  in  1753* 
and  at  the  gymnasium  of  Altona  in  1761;  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  both  of  these  positions  becau!$e 
of  his  unorthodox  views  freely  and  offensively 
expressed  in  various  pubUcationi  {Praktische 
Philoso^ie  fUr  alle  Stande^  Copenhagen,  1758; 
Philokthie :  neue  Aumichten  in.  die  Wahrheiien 
und  Religion  der  Vemunfit  2  vols,,  Altona,  1763-64; 
TheoreMsches  System  der  gesunden  Vemunftf  1765; 
Grundris*  der  Religion  welche  durch  Nachdenken 
und  Bihelforschen  ^kannt  wird,  1764).  After  1767 
he  abandoned  theology  for  education.  Influenced 
by  Rousseau's  6mile,  he  sought  to  devise  a  system 
that  should  be  according  to  nature  and  dispense 
i^ith  the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  with  the  necessity  for  work  on  that 
of  the  pupil.  His  %iews  are  set  forth  in  his  Vor- 
stellung  an  Mensdienfreunde  und  vermOgende  Mdnner 
aber  Schutent  Studien,  und  ihren  Einftuss  in  die 
6ffentliche  WofUfahrif  mil  eiriem  Plane  eines  Elemen- 
tarbu(Jies  der  menschlichen  ErkenTUniss  (Hamburg, 
1768;  new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1894)  and  his  Elementar- 
u^ctk  (4  vols.,  1774).  He  had  remarkable  success 
in  enlisting  sympathy  and  gaining  patrons,  and  in 
1774  was  able  to  open  an  institution  for  the  real- 
ization of  his  ideas,  the  "  Philanthropin  "  at  Dessau 
(described  in  Das  in  Dessau  errichlde  Fhilanlhro- 
pinum,  Leipsic,  1774).  After  four  years  he  retired, 
having  shown  himself,  by  loose  management  and 
personal  bad  babits,  utterly  unfitted  for  the  position. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  work  and 
private  teaching.  His  writings  on  theological 
and  educational  subjects  number  more  than  sixty; 
the  former  are  crude  and  coarse,  and  grossly  ration- 
alistic; the  latter  ill-conaidered  and  impracticable, 
although  some  of  hia  ideas  as  developed  by  others 
have  been  productive  of  good^  He  was  well  char- 
acterized by  Goethe  as  a  man  who  undertook  to  edu^ 
cate  the  world,  but  himself  had  no  education  at  all. 
BiAUOi^BArST;  At>B.   ii.   113-124  (by  bis  areat-grandwin, 

MAjt  MOlkr);   E^  Dicntalmatin,  /.   B,  Ea^edov,  Leipaic^. 
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BA'SEL,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  thia 
diocese  probably  goes  back  into  the  Roman  period. 
Just  above  Basel,  at  the  present  Kaiseraugst,  lay 
the  Roman  city  of  Augusta  Rauricorum,  which  re- 
tained its  importance  well  into  th»  fourth  century. 
Historical  analogy  justifies  the  lupposition  that 
Christianity  was  not  unknown  there.  By  the  end 
of  the 'fourth  century  the  town  must  have  sunk 
into  decay,  since  the  NotiJtiA  provinciarum  Gallia 
does  not  mention  it.  As,  however,  in  the  seventh 
century  we  hear  of  a  bishop  Ragnachar  of  Au- 
gusta, we  are  led  to  infer  the  retention  of  an  older 
title;  and  when  we  find  him  also  designated  as 
Bishop  of  Augusta  and  Basel,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand this  by  the  supposition  that  the  see  was 
transferred  from  the  old  decayed  town  to  the 
rising  city  of  Basel,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
374  by  Ammianus  Biarcellinus.  Apparently,  then, 
Christianity  in  this  region  survived  all  the  storms 
which  raged  there  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
After  the  establishment  of  Prankish  rule,  the  dio- 
cese included  the  Alemannic  districts  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Aar,  the  Alsatian  Sundgau,  the  Bur- 
gundian  Sorengau,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Elsgau.  Its  boimdary,  accordin^y,  was  formed 
partly  by  the  two  rivers,  partly  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Aar  to  the  Doubs,  thence  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Vosges,  then  along  their  crest,  then  to 
the  Rliine  at  Breisach.  [The  Benedictine  monk 
Hatto  or  Haito  (q.v.),  bishop  c.  805-822,  was  a 
trusted  counselor  of  Chariemagne  and  his  envoy 
to  the  emperor  Nicephorus  at  Constantinople.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy  the  bishopric  devel- 
oped into  an  imperial  principality.  It  was  at 
Basel  that  in  1061  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  elected 
by  the  imperialists  as  antipope  against  Alexander 
II  (see  HoNORnrs  11,  Autipopb);  and  Bishop 
Burkhard  of  Hasenburg  (1071-1107)  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  coimselors  of  Henry  IV. 
Under  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  also,  the  bishops 
of  Basel  were  usually  on  the  imperial  side.  After 
the  council  (see  Basel,  Council  op),  the  next  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  diocese  is  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  which  occurred  in 
the  episcopate  of  the  wise  and  pious  Christopher 
of  Utenheim  (1502-27),  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
led  to  much  turbulence  and  the  ultimate  suppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1529.  The 
university  was  suspended,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors left  the  town  with  Erasmus  and  Glarean. 
The  bishop  went  to  Pruntrut  and  the  chapter  to 
Freiburg,  whence  it  did  not  return  to  the  diocese 
until  1678.  A  succession  of  zealous  prelates  strove 
to  undo  the  woric  of  the  Reformation  (see  Jacob 
Christopher,  Bishop  op  Basel).  The  territory  of 
the  diocese  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  the  cantons 
of  Bern  and  Basel.  In  1828  the  see  was  reerected, 
and  at  present  includes  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  cantons  of  Basel,  Solothum,  Bern, 
Aargau,  Zug,  Lucerne,  SchafThausen,  and  Thur- 
gau;  the  bishop  resides  in  Lucerne.] 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLioamAPHT:  The    8erie9   epimxtporum   Bamlientium    to 

1060  A.D.  iB  in  MOH,  Script,  xiii  (1881),  373-374;  Moim- 

mtntB  de  VhiaUrirt  de  Vandan.  ivtekd  dm  BAle,  ed.  Trouillat. 

Basel,   1868;  J.  J.  MeriAn,  OMehicht§  dtr  Muehlift  von 


Baml,  BiMel,  1802;  E.  Efti,  KireksmgmmAiekio  dm  Htkwm, 
Zurich,  1803. 


BASEL^  CONFESBIOS  OF:  A  CDnfeaaon  of 
faith  submitted  to  the  citiaeos  of  Basel  for  their 
acceptance  on  Jan.  21,  1534.  It  was  prepared  by 
Myconius  on  the  basis  of  a  briefer  fbnnula  put  fofth 
by  (Ecolampadius  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  synod  in  September,  1531.  It  is  simple  and 
moderate,  occupying  an  intermodiate  poeition  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwin^  Until  1826  it  was  read 
in  the  pulpits  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  but 
then  was  made  binding  on  the  dergy  only;  in  1S73 
it  was  set  aside  entirely.  The  coofesnon  was  ako 
accepted  at  MQhlhausen  and  is  sometimes  caDed 
the  Bljdhusiana;  the  first  Hehretic  confession  ii 
also  caUed  the  Second  ConfeBsioa  of  Basel,  becauM 
it  was  written  there  (see  HxLvanc  CoNrsafiioMs). 

(R.  STAHZUNt.) 
BnuooBAVBT:  The  beat  reprint  is  sivea  by  K.  R.  Hacan- 
baeh,  in  hia  /.  Oakolampad  und  O.  Myeoniua,  pp.  466-47IX 
of.  349-630,  Elberfeld,  1859.     Conault  SehafF,    CrmdM,  i, 
385-388,  where  the  litenture  ia  given. 

BASEL,  COUIICIL  OWi  The  last  of  the  "re- 
forming coimcib'^  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
the  d^red  Frequtns  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance  (q.v.),  a  periodical  repetiiioQ  of  ecu- 
menical synods  was  enjoined.  The  first  synod 
held  accordin^y  at  Pavia  and  Sienna,  1423-21 
(see  Pavia,  Councu.  op;  Sisnna,  CouNcn.  op), 
had  passed  without  accxnnpliriung  anything.  After 
the  execution  of  John  Huss,  his  victcmoui 
and  uncompromising  followers  (see  Hubs,  John, 
Hussms)  greatly  embarrassed  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  German  empire,  and  Pope  Martin  V  fdl 
obliged  to  convene  a  new  ecumenical  coimcil  to 
meet  in  a  German  city.  Basd  was  selected.  The 
pope  died  shortly  after,  but  his  successor,  Eugenios 
IV,  a  Venetian,  had  to  confirm  the  convocation. 
His  legat.es  opened  the  council  at  Basel  Aug.  27, 
1431.  But  when  it  became  known  that  the  pope 
thought  of  dissolving  it  at  once,  as  he  expected 
nothing  good  fiX)m  it,  distrust  of  the  pope  filled  the 
members  of  the  council.  On  Feb.  15, 
Attitude  1432,  the  council  declared  itself  to  be 
Toward  the  a  continuation  of  that  of  Constance 
Pope.  and  therefore  an  ecumenical  one.  rep- 
resenting the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  deriving  its  authority  immediately  from  God; 
therefore  it  could  only  dissolve  itself  of  its  own  free 
will.  In  fixing  the  order  of  business,  that  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  where  the  members  were 
grouped  according  to  nationality,  was  discarded; 
and  four  committees  were  formed:  (1)  on  matters 
of  faith,  (2)  on  political  affairs,  (3)  on  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  (4)  on  general  business.  These  com- 
mittees met  separately,  each  having  its  own  presi- 
dent. The  agreement  of  three  of  them  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  question  before  a  general  sessioo. 
The  council  was  at  first  presided  over  by  C^urdinal 
Cesarini,  or  some  other  cardinal  designated  by  the 
pope.  But  much  was  lacking  to  make  the  work 
of  the  council  effective;  the  pope  distrusted  the 
Fathers  of  Basd  and  these  distrusted  the  pope; 
both  were  ruled  by  party-hatred  and  pasMoa;.  the 
highest  aim  of  the  council  was  the  subjtctioift  el 
the  pqftt  to  it.    On  Apr.  29,  1432,  the  pope  and 
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his  cardinals  were  invited  to  come  to  Basel.  As 
the  former  did  not  come,  a  process  was  instituted 
(Sept.  6)  against  him  for  contumacy.  The  coun- 
cil stood  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
since  it  was  recognized  by  most  states,  and  Euge- 
nius  had  to  yield  and  expressly  recognize  the  coun- 
cil Aug.  1,  1433. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authority  of  the  council 
had  increased  through  its  negotiations  with 
the  Hussites.  On  Jan.  4,  1433,  the  Hussites 
Procopius,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  and  John 
Rokyczana,  the  learned  and  fanatic  orator, 
together  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
Relations     retinue,  rode  into  Basel,  not  as  peni- 

with  the     tent  heretics,  but  with  proud  and  fierce 

Hussites,  mien,  as  guests  of  the  council.  The 
negotiations  with  them  renulted  in  an 
agreement  in  1434  by  which  the  so-called  Com- 
pactata  of  Prague  (see  Hubs,  John),  embodying 
their  principal  demands,  among  others  the  use  of 
the  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  granted  with  modifications. 

Beginning  in  1435,  the  council  considered  and 

issued  a  number  of  decisions,  which  concerned  the 

reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members  and 

the  introduction  of  a  better  disciphne. 

Church      but  these  measures  were  dictated  by 

Reform,  hatred  to  the  curia,  rather  than  by 
enthusiasm  for  reform.  The  annates, 
the  pallium-money,  the  tax  on  the  papal  confirma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  the  richest  source  of  the  revenues 
of  the  curia,  were  abolished  and  declared  to  be 
simony.  Prospects  of  a  compensation  were  held 
out,  but  not  fixed.  As  concerns  the  spiritual  ofldces 
the  canonical  chapter-election  was  reinstated  in  its 
full  right,  the  papal  reservations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  abolished,  and  strict  provisions  were 
made  concerning  the  moral  worthiness  of  those  to 
be  elected.  The  troublesome  appeals  to  Rome  were 
limited,  also  the  election  and  number  of  the  car- 
dinals and  their  prebends.  But  the  restriction  of 
the  sources  of  power  of  the  curia  when  it  needed 
revenues  the  most,  excited  the  fierce  opposition  of 
the  whole  army  of  officials.  In  the  council  a  small 
but  strong  party  arose  which  wished  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  the  curia,  a  party  of  legates,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Ccsarini. 

Another  matter,  however,  brought  about  a  com- 
plete breach.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Palseologus 
had  addressed  himself  to  both  the  pope  and  the 
council  with  a  view  of  obtaining  help  against  the 
menacing  Turks  through  a  imion  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches.  The  pope  would 
Proposed  not  concede  that  the  glory  of  having 
Union  with  brought  about  a  union  with  the  Greeks 
the  Greek     should  belong  to  tlie  members  of  the 

Church.  council;  he  and  the  minority  at  Basel 
wished  the  negotiations  with  the 
Greeks  to  be  carried  on  in  a  city  of  Italy,  whereas 
the  antipapal  majority  at  Basel  wished  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  carried  on  there.  The  party  of  the 
legates  left  the  council  in  1437  and  outwardly  also 
sided  with  the  pope.  Of  the  cardinals  only  Louis 
d'Allemand  (q.v.)  remained  and  the  vacant  seats 
of  the  bishops  were  filled  by  clerics  of  lower  order. 
T— 32 


The  council  became  more  and  more  democratic. 
All  regard  for  the  pope  now  ceased;  the  council 
opened  the  process  against  him  and  the  cardinals 
and  on  Jan.  24,  1438,  he  was  suspended.  The  pope 
declared  the  council  to  be  a  company  of  Satan,  ex- 
communicated its  members,  and  convened  a  coun- 
tercouncil  at  Ferrara,  which  he  soon  removed  to 
Florence,  where  he  met  the  Greek  emperor  and  his 
spiritual  and  secular  retinue  (see  Ferrara-Flor- 
ENCE,  Council  of).  He  brought  about  the  so- 
called  Florentine  union,  which  in  itself  was  delu- 
sive and  unreal,  but  greatly  enhanced  the  fame  of 
the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  while 
the  council  at  Basel  deposed  him  June  25  as  a 
backsliding  heretic. 

The  governments  took  advantage  of  the  differen- 
ces of  both  parties.  In  France,  the  Synod  of  Bourgcs 
(1438)  incorporated  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  so-called 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  (see  Pr-\gmatic 
Sanction).  Germany  declared  in  1439  that  it 
would  keep  neutral,  and  observed  the  neutrality  for 
some  ft  me  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  curia.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  almost  all  European  governments 
sided  with  Eugenius.    The  council  at 

Decline     Basel  persisted  in  it«  opposition  under 

and  End    the  direction  of  Allemand.    On  Nov. 
of  the      5,  1439,  it  elected  an  antipope  in  the 

Council,  person  of  the  Duke  Amadeus  of  Sa- 
voy, who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V 
(q.v.)  and  was  crowned  at  Basel  with  great  pag- 
eantry. He  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
Fathers  at  Basel  and  was  not  recognized  by  the 
princes  and  nations.  The  German  king,  Frederick 
III,  was  especially  averse  to  him,  and  the  cunning 
secretary  of  the  king,  iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
(see  PiUB  II,  Pope)  secretly  influenced  the  German 
church  poUcy  in  favor  of  Eugenius,  who  lived  to 
know,  though  dying,  that  the  German  king  and  most 
of  the  German  princes  had  declared  for  him  Feb.  7, 
1447.  Great  concessions  had  indeed  been  wrung 
from  the  pope;  they  were  afterward  modified  or 
not  regarded  at  all.  The  tolling  of  bells  and  bon- 
fires announced  the  victory  of  Rome.  The  German 
king  withdrew  his  support  of  the  council,  and  it  de- 
creed June  25,  1448,  to  meet  at  Lausanne,  where 
Pope  Felix  V  had  his  residence.  Ten  months  later 
the  king  of  France  induced  the  pope  to  resign,  and 
the  council,  tired  of  the  unending  conflict,  made 
Nicolas  V  his  successor,  whom  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  had  appointed  after  the  death  of  Eugenius. 
In  this  way  it  meant  to  preserve  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  authority,  and  in  its  last  session,  Apr. 
25,  1449,  it  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  In  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  council  the  belief  that  the 
Church  needed  reformation  persisted. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  The  sources  for  a  history  are  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council,  to  be  found  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  xxix-xxxi. 
and  Harduin,  Concilia,  vols,  viii-ix;  alto  in  iEneas 
Sylvius,  CommenUiriua  de  rebus  Basilea  oestia.  use*!  in 
C.Fea,  Piuall.  a  calumniia  vindicatuM,  Rome.  1823;  Monu- 
merUa  conctliorum  generaliufn  aeciUi  xv,  Citncilium  B<iai- 
lienae,  Scriptorum,  i.  ii,  iii.  Vienna.  1857-94;  and  Con- 
cilium Basiliense;  Studien  und  Ouellen  zur  GetchichU  det 
Condi*  von  Baael,  ed.  J.  Haller.  G.  Beckm.ann,  R.  Wacker- 
nagel.  G.  Coggiola.  Basel,  1890-1004  (reports  on  the  MSS. 
still  preserved  in  Basel  and  Paris,  and  criticism  of  ^neas 
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Sylvius,  Ragusa.  and  Segovia).  Consult  J.  Lenfant,  Hia- 
toire  de  la  guerre  dea  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle^  Am- 
■terdam.  1731;  I.  U.  von  Wessenberg,  Die  grossen  Kir- 
ekenversammlungen  des  fUnfzehnten  und  sechstehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  vol.  ii,  4  vols.,  Constance.  1840;  J.  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  dea  Kaiser  Siomunds,  vol.  iv,  Hamburg.  1845: 
G.  Voigt,  Enea  Silvio  de  Piccolomini  als  Pabat  Paul  11,  voL 
i,  Basel,  1856;  O.  Kichter,  Organiaation  und  Geachikftsord- 
nung  des  Easier  ConcUs,  Leipsic,  1877;  A.  Bachmann, 
Die  deutschen  Konige  und  die  kurfursUicfie  Neutralitdi, 
Vienna,  1888;  P.  Joachimsohn.  Gregor  von  Heimburg, 
Munich.  1891;  J.  F.  Hurst.  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
i.  785-78rt.  ii.  69,  93.  341.  New  York.  1897-1900;  Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte.  vol.  vii;  KL,  i,  2085-2110;  Pastor, 
Popes,  i,  280-338;    Creighton,  Papacy,  iii,  1-45. 

BASHAN,  bd'shan:  The  northeastern  part  of 
trans- Jordanic  Palestine.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  poetry 
with  the  article  ("  the  Baslian  ").  indicating  that 
hashan  was  originally  a  common  noun,  and  its  sig- 
nification is  made  evident  by  the  Arabic  bath- 
anah,  '*  a  fertile  plain  free  from  stones."  The 
Greeks  had  the  name  in  the  forms  Basan,  Basa- 
naitiSf  the  LXX  has  Basaniiis,  and  Josephus  Bata- 
naia  and  Batanea  (cf .  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Onomas- 
ticon).  The  location  of  the  district  is  clearly  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  northern  third  of  the 
plateau  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iii,  8; 
Joshua  xiii,  11-12),  with  Gilead  (the  Yarmuk)  as 
the  southern  boundary,  Hermon  on  the  north,  and 
Salcah  on  the  east. 

As  soon  as  the  traveler  going  east  from  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  crosses  the  Nahr-al- Allan,  eighteen  miles 
away,  he  may  note  the  abrupt  change  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plain.  The  nimierous  hillocks,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jaulan,  disappear,  as  do  the  great  lava 
blocks,  and  in  their  place  one  sees  a  great  plain  of 
mellowed,  red-brown,  fertile  soil  stretching  away 
east,  north,  ajid  south.  The  boundary  of  this  on 
the  northeast  is  the  volcanic,  wooded  heights  of 
Al-Kunetra  and  the  base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  on  the 
north  the  district  of  Wadi  al-Ajam,  on  the  east  the 
Lejjah  and  Jebel  Druz  or  Jebel  Hauran,  and  on  the 
south  the  plateau  of  Al-Hamad,  with  the  stony 
Jaulan  in  the  west.  It  is  divided  by  two  great 
wadies  (Dahab  and  Zadi),  which  empty  into  the 
Yarmuk.  Ruins  abound,  and  on  some  of  the  hill- 
ocks are  the  graves  of  the  former  leaders  and  chiefs 
of  the  districts. 

The  spongy,  easily  worked  soil  is  a  mixture  of 
disintegrated  lava,  ashes,  and  sand  from  Jebel 
Hauran.  To  this  composition  is  due  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  region,  yielding  half  crops 
even  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  plain  is  almost 
treeless,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  old  tere- 
binths which  stand  by  Arabic  holy-places  or  vil- 
ages.  The  slope  of  the  southern  part,  which  is  the 
granary  of  Syria,  is  quite  sharp  from  east  to  west, 
while  from  north  to  south  the  altitude  is  about  the 
same.  The  boundaries  already  noted  (the  steppe 
of  Hamad  and  the  Druz  mountains)  are  promi- 
nent. The  last  are  the  "  Salmon  "  of  Ps.  lx\'iii,  14- 
15.  The  region  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og  (Joshua  xii,  5).  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  its  cattle  (Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxix, 
18),  and  in  those  times  probably  served  better  a 
pastoral  than  a  nomadic  population.  The  "  oaks 
of  Bashan  "  (lea.  ii,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6)  have  disap- 


peared except  on  the  foothills  of  the  Hauran  and 
Hermon  mountains,  where  there  are  small  groves, 
and  along  the  Yarmuk. 

The  following  cities  of  Bashan  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament:  (1  and  2)  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei. 
capitab  of  Og  (Deut.  i,  4,  iii,  1;  Joshua  xii,  4); 
(3)  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
OnomaaiiconX  not  far  from  Job's  grave  [an  Arab 
sanctuary],  and  near  Shaikh  Sad,  until  1903  the 
seat  of  government;  (4)  Bozrah  (I  Mace,  v,  26),  at 
the  southwest  of  the  Hauran,  containing  ruins  da- 
ting from  Roman  times;  (5)  Golan  (Joshua  xxi,  7), 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities  of  refuge,  probably  the 
modem  Saham  al-Jolan  on  the  western  cKlge  of  the 
plateau;  (6)  Kamain  (I  Mace,  v,  26,  perhaps  Amos 
vi,  13,  A.  V.  "  horns  "),  not  located;  (7)  Salcah, 
modem  Salkhad,  east  from  Bozrah,  on  the  water- 
shed, with  a  castle  built  in  an  old  crater.  These 
places  are  all  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  as  are  the 
modem  cities. 

The  Old  Testament  mentions   also   the  district 

Argob  in  Bashan,  which  had  sixty  cities  (I  Kings 

iv,  13;  Deut.  iii,  4),  a  possession  of  Jair  (Deut.  iii, 

14,  but  cf.  Judges  x,  3  sqq.,  I  Kings  iv,  13),  and  in 

the  eastern  part  of  the  Jaidan.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Biblioqbapht:  J.  L.  Port«r,  GiantrCxUea    of  Baahan,  New 

York,  1871;  id.,  Five  Years  in  Damaacua,    London.  1855; 

J.  G.  Wetzatein.  Reiaebericht  aber  Hauran  und  die  Trad^- 

nen,    Berlin.    1860:    idem.   Das  batan/iiache    Giebelorbirpe, 

LeipRic,  1884;   C.  J.  M.  de  Vogu^,  La  Syrie  eentrdle,  tiutcnp- 

liona  a6miHquea,  2  vols.,  Pari*.  1808-77;  R,  F.  Drake  arJ 

C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Unexplored  Syria,  2  vela.,  London.  1872; 

G.  Schumacher,  Acroas  the  Jordan,   pp.   20-40,    103-242. 

ib.  1886;  idem.  The  Jaulan,  p.  125.  ib.  1888;  idem.  Daa 

aUdliche  Baaan  turn  ersten  Male  aufgenommen   und  be- 

schrieben,  Leipsic,   1897;  W.  M.  Thomson,    The  Land  ani 

the  Book,  3  vols.,  New  York.  1886;   F.  Buhl.   Geographie 

von  Paldatina,   Freiburg,    1896;  G.   A.   Smith.    Hialorieal 

Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  542,  549-553.  575  pqq, 

611    sqq.,    London,    1897;  D.   W.   Freshfield,    The  Siom 

Towna  of  Central  Syria,  New  York,  n.d. 

BASHFORD,  JAMES  WHTTFORD:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Fayette,  Wis.,  May  25, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (B.A.,  1873),  the  Theological  School  of 
Boston  University  (B.D.,  1876),  the  School  of 
Oratory  in  the  same  institution  (1878),  and  Boston 
University  (Ph.D.,  1881).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1873-74,  and  held 
successive  pastorates  at  Harrison  Square  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Boston  (1875-78),  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston  (1878-81),  Auburadale,  Mass.  (1881- 
84),  Chestnut  Street,  Portland,  Me.  (1884-S7), 
and  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1887-89).  He 
was  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1889-1904,  and  in  the  'atter  year  was  chosen  bishop, 
and  in  this  capacity  went  to  Shanghai,  China.  In 
theology  he  is  distinctly  liberal,  believing  that 
Christianity  can  be  better  interpreted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution  than  from  the  older 
standpoint,  and  being  confident  that  higher  crit- 
icism, if  used  with  soimd  scholarship,  will  not  en- 
danger the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  He  has 
written;  Science  of  Religion  (Delaware,  O.,  1893); 
Wesley  and  Goethe  (Cincinnati,  1903);  and  Method- 
ism in  China  (1906). 

BASIL  OF  ACHRIDA:  Archbishop  of  Hiessa- 
lonica.     He  came  from  Achrida  (on  the  n.e.  shore 
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of  the  modem  Lake  Ochrida,  100  m.  n.  of  Janina, 
in  Albania)  in  Macedonia  and  became  archbishop 
in  1146.  His  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  and  spoke  against  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church 
with  the  Roman.  He  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Pope  Adrian  IV  in  1154.  To  about  the  same 
time  belong  his  dialogues  with  Anselm  of  Havelberg, 
ambassador  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  published  by 
J.  Schmidt  in  Des  Basilius  aiis  Achrida  bisher  une- 
dirte  Dxcdoge  (Munich,  1901).  Another  dialogue 
with  Henry  of  Benevento  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Vasiljewskij  has  published  an  address  of  Basil's 
on  the  death  of  Irene,  first  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenos,  in  Vizantijsky  Vremnikf  1894, 
55-132.  His  earlier  printed  writings  are  in  MPG, 
cxix.  Philipp  Meyer. 

Bibliogbaphy:   Knimbacher,  Geachichte  der  hyzaniinitehen 
Litteratur,  pp.  88.  4C6,  Munich.  18Ur. 

BASIL  (BASILAS)  OF  AWCYRA:  A  physician, 
bom  at  Ancyra,  and  bishop  there  from  336,  succeed- 
ing Marcellus  (q.v.).  He  was  deposed  by  the  Synod 
of  Sardica  in  343,  reinstated  by  Constant  ius  in  350, 
and,  with  George  of  Laodicea  (q.v.),  became  the 
leader  of  the  homoiousian  middle  party.  In  360 
he  was  banished  to  Illyria,  and  died  in  exile.  With 
Greorge  he  composed  a  dogmatic  memoir  and, 
according  to  Jerome,  also  a  writing  against  Mar> 
cellus,  a  treatise  on  virginity,  and  "  some  other 
things."  The  sources  are  Socrates,  Hist,  eccl.y  ii, 
26,  42;  iii,  25;  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.y  IxxxLx;  Sozomen, 
Hist,  eccLj  iv,  24;  Philostorgius,  v,  1;  Epiphaniiis, 
Hen.,  Ixxiii,  12-22.    See  Arianism. 

G.  KrCger. 
Bibliographt:  J.  Schladebach.  BafiliuB  von  Ancyra,  Leip- 

•ic.  1898;  DCB,  i,  281-282. 

BASIL,  SAINT,  THE  GREAT:  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia;  b.  at  Csesarea,  of  a  wealthy  and  pious 
family,  c.  330;  d.  there  Jan.  1,  379.  He  was 
somewhat  younger  than  his  friend,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  several  years  older  than  his  brother, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  with  him,  are  kn^wn  as  tiie 
three  great  Cappadocians.  The  first  years  of  his 
life  Basil  spent  on  a  rural  family  estate  under  the 
guidance  of  his  grandmother,  Macrina  (q.v.), 
whom  he  always  remembered  with  gratitude. 
He  received  his  hterary  education  at  first  in  Csesarea, 
then  at  Constantinople,  finally  at  the  great  school 

in  Athens,  where  he  became  intimate 

Earlier      with  Gregory  and  the  future  emperor 

Life.         Julian.    The  practical  ideal  of  pure 

Christianity,  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
above  sensuality,  the  flight  from  the  world,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  body  were  already  apparent 
in  him.  The  family  tendency  to  an  ascetic  life 
proved  decisive  after  his  return  to  Csesarea  (c.  357). 
For  a  time,  indeed,  he  acted  as  rhetor,  but  he 
resisted  exhortations  to  devote  himself  to  tlie 
education  of  youth.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
received  baptism,  and,  after  being  received  into 
the  Church,  he  visited  the  famous  ascetics  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  To  the  dogmatic  contro- 
versies which  stirred  the  Church  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, though  he  deplored  them.  Upon  his  return  to 
Csesarea  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor 
and  withdrew  to  a  lonely  romantic  district,  attract- 
ing like-minded  friends  to  a  monkish  life,  in  which 


prayer,  meditation,  and  study  alternated  with 
agriculture.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.)  had 
already  labored  in  Pontus  in  behalf  of  the  anchoretic 
life  and  Basil  revered  him  on  that  account,  although 
the  dogmatic  differences,  which  then  estranged 
so  many  hearts,  gradually  separated  these  two  men 
also.  Siding  from  the  beginning  and  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  360,  with  the  Homoiousians, 
Basil  went  especially  with  those  who  overcame 
the  aversion  to  the  homoousios  in  common  oppo- 
sition to  Ariamsm,  thus  drawing  nearer  to  Atha- 
nasius  (see  Arianism).  He  also  became  a  stranger 
to  his  bishop,  Dianius  of  Caesarea,  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  Nicene  form  of  agreement,  and  became 
reconciled  to  him  only  when  the  latter  was  about 
to  die. 

In  364  Basil  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
at  Csesarea  and  as  such  opposed  the  new  bishop 
Eusebius,  who  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward 
asceticism.  For  a  time  he  again  v/ithdrew  to  soli- 
tude, but  the  increasing  influence  of  Arianism 
induced  him  to  devote  his  undivided  strength  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  now  appears  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  Cliurcli  of  Ca?sarta, 
Presbyter  and  in  directing  the  church  discij>line, 
and  Bishop  in  promoting  monachism  and  eccle- 
of  Caesarea.  siastical  asceticism,  and  especially 
by  his  powerful  preaching,  his  influ- 
ence grew.  His  successful  exertions  during  the 
famine  in  the  year  368  are  especially  praised. 
After  the  death  of  Eusebius  (370),  Basil  wa^ 
elected  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  spite  of  much  opposi- 
tion on  dogmatic  and  personal  grounds;  even  his 
friend  Gregory  felt  offended.  Occupying  one  of  the 
most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  East,  Basil's 
influence  on  public  affairs  was  now  great.  With 
all  his  might  he  resisted  the  emperor  Valens,  wha 
strove  to  introduce  Arianism,  and  impressed  the  em- 
peror so  strongly  that,  although  inclined  to  banish 
the  intractable  bishop,  he  left  him  unmolested.. 
To  save  the  Church  from  Arianism  Basil  entered 
into  connections  with  the  West,  and  with  the  help- 
of  Athanasius,  he  tried  to  overcome  its  distrustful 
attitude  toward  the  Homoiousians.  The  difficulties 
had  been  enhanced  by  bringing  in  the  question  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  Basil 
advocated  objectively  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  be- 
longed to  those,  who,  faithful  to  Eastern  tradition, 
would  not  allow  the  predicate  homoousios  to  the 
former;  for  this  he  was  reprosu^hed  as  early  as  371 
by  the  orthodox  zealots  among  the  monks,  and 
Athanasius  defended  him.  His  relations  also 
with  Eustathius  were  maintained  in  spite  of  dog- 
matic differences  and  caused  suspicion  (see  Eu- 
stathius OF  Sebaste).  On  the  other  hand,  Basil 
was  grievously  offended  by  the  extreme  adherents  of 
Homoousianism,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  reviving 
the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  end  of  the  unhappy 
factional  disturbances  and  the  complete  success 
of  his  continued  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome  and 
the  East,  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  suffered  from 
liver  complaint  and  excessive  asceticism  made  him 
old  before  his  time  and  hastened  his  early  death. 
A  lasting  monument  of  his  episcopal  care  for  the 
poor  wsfl  the  great  institute  before  the  gates  of 
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Csesarea,  which  was  used  as   poorhousc,   hospital, 
and  hospice. 

Of  Basil's  writings,  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of 
the  dogmatic-polemical,  including  the  books  against 
Eunomius  of  Cyzicus  (q.v.)  entitled  "  Refutation 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Impious  Eunomius,"  written 
in  363  or  364;  book  i  controverts  Arianism,  books 
ii  and  iii  defend  the  Homoousianism  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.     The  fourth  and  filth  books  do  not 

belong  to  Basil,  or  to  Apollinaris  of 
Writings.    Laodicea     (q.v.),    but    probably    to 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  The 
work  "  On  the  Holy  Spirit "  (ed.  C.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Oxford,  1892;  transl.  by  G.  Lewis,  Christian  Classics 
Series,  iv,  London,  1888)  also  treats  the  questions 
of  Homoousianism.  Basil  influenced  the  fixing 
of  the  terminology  of  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  as  concerns  dogmatic  acuteness  and 
speculative  power  he  is  far  behind  Athanasius  and 
his  brother  Gregory  (of  Nyssa).  (2)  The  ascetic 
works  (asceiica)  are  religio-ethical  ^Titings  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  man  who  in  a  high  degree 
labored  for  the  naturalization  of  monasticism  in 
the  Church,  and  who  at  the  same  time  exerted  him- 
self to  regulate  it  in  the  cenobitic  form  and  to  make 
it  fruitful  also  for  the  religious  life  of  the  cities  (cf . 
A.  Kranich,  Die  Ascetik  in  ihrer  dogmatischen 
Crundlage  bei  BaaUius  dem  Groaserif  Paderbom, 
1896).  Of  the  monastic  rules  traced  to  Basil,  the 
shorter  is  the  one  most  probably  his  work  (see 
Basilians).  (3)  Among  the  numerous  homilies 
and  orations,  highly  appreciated  by  the  early 
Church,  some  like  that  against  usury  and  that  on 
the  famine  in  368,  are  valuable  for  the  history  of 
morals;  others  illustrate  the  worship  of  martyrs 
and  relics;  the  address  to  young  men  on  the  study 
of  classical  literature  shows  that  Basil  was  lastingly 
influenced  by  his  own  education,  which  taught  him 
to  appreciate  the  propaedeutic  importance  of  the 
classics.  His  homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron  were 
especially  valued.  (4)  The  very  numerous  epistles 
are  an  important  source  of  contemporaneous 
church  history.  His  three  "  Canonical  Epistles  " 
give  a  clear  idea  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  church- 
discipline.  (5)  The  liturgies  bearing  the  name 
of  Basil  (ed.  with  transl.  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson, 
London,  1894),  in  their  present  form,  are  not  his 
work,  but  they  nevertheless  preserve  the  true 
recollection  of  Basil's  activity  in  this  field  in  for- 
mularizing  liturgical  prayers  and  promoting  church- 
song.  (C)  A  fruit  of  Basil's  studies  with  his  friend 
Gregory  in  their  monkish  loneliness  is,  finally,  the 
Philokalia^  an  anthology  (florUegium)  from  the 
works  of  Origen  (ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Cambridge, 
1893).  The  best  edition  of  Basil's  works  is  that  of 
J.  Gamier  and  Prudence  Maran  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1721-30),  reprinted  in  MPG,  xxix-xxxii.  The 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  homilies  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and 
letters  are  translated  in  NPNFf  viii. 
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Bibuoobapht:  The  sources,  besides  Basil's  own  works,  are 
the  eulogies  of  Gregory  Nasiansen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  aod 
Ephraem  Synis,  also  notices  in  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theo- 
doret,  Puilostorgius,  and  Rufinus.  and  in  Jeron^  De 
vir.  ill.,  and  Photius,  Bibliotheoa.  Of  the  volumi- 
nous Litercturo  mention  may  be  made  of  E.  Fialon, 
itude  historique  et  litiiraire  §ur  St.  Bctaile,  Paris,  18G9: 
F.  Bdhringer,  Die  Kirche  Chriati  und  ihre  Zeupen,  rol. 
vii.  Stuttgart.  1875;  F.  Loofs,  EuMtathiut  wm  :-  ebast»  «wf 
die  Ckronologie  der  baeilianieehen  Brief e,  Halle,  1887. 
Consult  also  the  works  on  patrology  and  history  of  doc- 
trine. For  the  literature  consult  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann, 
Bibliooraphiachee  Lexicon  der  o^eammten  Litteratur  der 
Qriechen,  i,  407-421,  Leipsic.  1838;  U.  ChevaUcr,  Riper- 
Unre  dee  aourcea  hiitoriquee  du  moyen  doe,  Nos.  234  and 
2446.  Paris,  1877-88.  There  is  a  life  in  English  by  R.  F. 
Smith,  The  Fatherg  for  Englieh  Readers,  London.  1881. 
Consult  also  P.  Schaff,  Hietory  of  the  Ckrietian  Ckurdt,  iii, 
893-003,  New  York,  1884;  J.  H.  Newman's  three  essays 
on  the  Triale  of  Baeil,  Labours  of  Baeil,  and  Baeil  and 
Gregory  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Hiatorical  Sketches,  London,  1873; 
and  the  long  article  in  DCB,  i,  282-297. 

BASIL  OF  SELEUCIA:  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in 
Isauria.  He  was  against  Eutyches  at  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  in  448,  but  for  him  at  Ephesus  in 
449,  and  escaped  deposition  at  Chalcedon  in  451 
only  by  again  changing  his  vote.  In  458.  with  the 
other  Isaurian  bishops,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the 
emperor  Leo  I  favorable  to  Chalcedon  and  against 
Timotheus  ^lurus  (cf.  the  document  in  Mansi, 
vii,  559-563;  see  Timotheus  .^Elurus).  His  extant 
works  are  forty-one  sermons  in  pompous  style  and 
dependent  on  Chrysostom  (cf.  Photius,  cod.  clx\*iii) 
and  a  writing  on  the  life  of  St.  Thecla  (cf .  R.  A.  Lip- 
sius.  Die  apokryphen  Apoetelgeschichten,  ii,  part  1, 
Brunswick,  1887,  p.  426).   They  are  in  MPG,  Ixxxv. 
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Biblxoorapht:  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Orceca^  ix,  90- 
97.  Hamburg,  1804;  Hefele,  ConeUienoesehichU,  ii,  paa- 
sim,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iii. 

BASH/IANS:  Monks  or  nuns  following  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil,  who  introduced  the  cenobitic  life  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
monastery  there.  The  rules  which  he  gave  this 
commimity  connected  active  industry  and  devo- 
tional exercises  in  regular  succession,  day  and  night, 
— one  meal  a  day,  consisting  of  bread  and  water; 
very  little  sleep  during  the  hours  before  midnight; 
prayers  and  singing,  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
work  in  the  fields  during  forenoon  and  afternoon: 
etc.  These  rules  were  further  developed  and  com- 
pleted by  Basil's  ascetic  writings.  After  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  Ba- 
sil's rule  became  almost  the  exclusive  regulation  of 
monastic  life  in  the  Eastern  Church;  so  that  a 
"  Basilian  "  simply  means  a  monk  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  Western  Church  the  rule  of  Basil 
was  afterward  completely  superseded  by  that  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia.  Nevertheless,  Basilian  monas- 
teries, acknowledging  the  suprenuujy  of  the  Pope, 
are  still  lingering  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Slavonian 
countries.    See  Basil,  Saint,  the  Great;  Monas- 
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